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The  Falls of Neus-Creek,  callefby  the  Irfoians,  W*eqao  Whom.  .  .  w he rf lay  mighty  Rocks 
the  Water  making  a  strange  Noise ,  as  if *  great  many  Water-Mills  were  going  at  once.”  Such 
was  tfjg  description  given  the  Falls  of  Neuse  area  by  John  Lawson ,  English  explorer  and 
surveyor,  in' his  1701  journal  —  the  first  known  written  history  of  the  area  that  became  Wake 
County  70  years  later.  When  the  author  of  the  present  volume  made  this  photograph  in  Wake 
County* s  bicentennial  year ,  1971,  the  water  was  still  making  the  sound  Imwsou  described  as  it 
cascaded  over  these  mighty  rocks.  Since  then,  the  Falls  dam  and  lake  have  dramatically 
changed  the  appearance  of  thejcene.  (See  pages  8-10.) 


Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph,  1975 


More  than  a  century  after  its  1792  founding,  the  City  of  Raleigh  adopted  a  part  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  coat  of  arms  to  adorn  the  reverse  of  the  municipal  flag  of  the  state 
capital  named  for  him.  The  shield  is  red  with  silver  fusils;  the  crest  is  a  stag  on  a  bandeau 
of  silver  and  red  twists;  the  motto,  “ Amo  re  et  Virtute,”  is  silver  on  a  red  ribbon.  The 
obverse  of  the  flag  bears  the  city’s  seal .  Both  designs  appear  on  a  white  center  panel 
flanked  by  red  panels.  The  original  design  adopted  in  1899  was  painted  by  Kate  Denson, 
later  Mrs.  Richard  Beverly  Raney.  (See  pages  85-86.) 

(Opposite)  The  London  heiress  for  whom  Wake  County  was  named,  in  1771 ,  bore  this  coat 
of  arms  as  Margaret  Wake,  prior  to  her  marriage  to  William  Try  on.  Royal  Governor  of  the 
British  colony  of  North  Carolina,  1765-/771 .  As  a  single  woman,  Lady  Margaret’s  arms 
were  placed  upon  a  lozenge  rather  than  a  shield,  and  had  in  place  of  the  usual  “ true 
lover’s  knot"  women’ s  arms  bore  at  the  top,  the  famous  Wake  Knot  that  single  women  of 
the  Wake  family  had  always  displayed.  Burke’s  General  Armory  describes  the  devices 
shown  here  on  a  blue  field  as  “ two  bars  gules  in  chief’  (two  red  bars  at  the  top)  with 
“ three  torteaux"  (discs),  also  in  red.  This  recreation  of  her  arms  was  painted  in  the  1950s 
by  William  E.  Hennessee  of  Salisbury ,  North  Carolina,  for  the  Ttyon  Palace  Restoration 
in  New  Bern,  and  is  published  with  permission.  (See  pages  38,  43-44.) 
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Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph.  1971 


( Opposite)  The  earliest  mill  erected  at  the  site  of  the  structure  on  Steephill  Creek  known  as 
Yates  Mill  is  thought  to  have  been  that  of  Samuel  Pearson ,  in  use  in  the  1750s.  During  that 
decade  a  colonial  North  Carolina  law  required  that  anyone  damming  a  watercourse  for  a 
mill  have  a  license  from  the  justices  who  governed  the  county  through  the  Court  of  Pleas 
and  Quarter  Sessions.  A  local  “ publick ”  mill  was  a  natural  gathering  place  for  early 
settlers  when  they  brought  corn  or  wheat  to  be  ground  into  meal  or  flour.  (See  page  29.) 


(Below)  The  rock  dam  on  Moore’s  Mill  Pond  near  Zebu  Ion  long  provided  water  power  for 
corn  and  grist  mills.  The  last  mill  on  the  site  served  by  this  dam  has  disappeared,  but  the 
scenic  spot  continues  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  public  park  for  the  Town  of  Zebulon.  Local 
residents  perpetuate  the  tradition  that  one  of  the  last  families  of  Indians  in  the  Wake 
County  area  paid  an  unannounced  visit  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  miller  exploring  this 
site  for  a  likely  mill  location,  and  that  they  shared  the  meal  he  had  packed  for  the  venture 
as  all  sat  silently  beside  the  water. 


Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph,  1971 
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Charles  Clark  photograph  ot  painting,  ivbv 

The  capricious  Crabtree  Creek  carried  off  a  succession  of  bridges  during  floods  since  the 
first  covered  bridge  was  built  before  1818  at  this  site  east  of  Raleigh.  This  last  of  several 
covered  bridges  over  Crabtree  was  known  as  “ Bushel’s  Crossing  Covered  Bridge.  It 
was  also  called  “ the  kissing  bridge ,  ”  although  the  practical  purpose  of  its  superstructure 
was  to  protect  the  floor  from  rain  and  other  destructive  weather  tendencies.  The  roofed 
span  was  86  feet  long,  with  approach  spans  of  32  feet  on  each  end.  Interior  width  was  16 
feet;  height  to  the  rafters,  12  feet.  The  bridge  was  replaced  in  1926  by  the  concrete 
highway  bridge  on  US  64  East,  a  few  yards  upstream  from  this  location  on  old  Route  90 
linking  Raleigh  with  Halifax  and  Tarboro.  The  cut  of  the  old  road  can  still  be  seen 
downstream  from  the  1926  bridge.  Cary  artist  Betty  Gallup  painted  this  watercoloi  from 
photographs  in  the  1960s  when  she  founded  and  was  preside nt  of  the  Southern  Covered 
Bridge  Association.  The  painting  is  owned  by  Wake  Technical  College. 
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The  last  remaining  outbuilding  associated  with  Rogers’  Tavern  at  Wake  Crossroads  was 
this  two-story  stone  and  frame  building,  demolished  in  1968.  It  was  at  the  Rogers  family 
hostelry  that  French  General  Lafayette  spent  the  first  of  two  nights  in  Wake  County 
March  1 ,  1825,  during  his  triumphant  tour  of  America  as  '’the  Nation' s  Guest.”  Earlier, 
Scottish  watercolorist  J.  S.  Glennie  had  stopped  there  in  1811 ,  referring  to  the  tavern 
complex  as  “ a  half  way  house”  11  miles  from  Raleigh  and  19  from  Louisburg  at  a 
crossing  of  two  roads,  and  noting  that  his  companion  Joseph  had  to  go  half  a  mile  from 
the  tavern  to  water  their  horses.  ( See  pages  222-226  ,  201-202.) 


Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph,  1968 
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Museum  of  History  photograph  of  painting 

Long  thought  to  he  the  only  original  representation  of  North  Carolina’ s  1794  statehouse 
before  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1831 ,  this  oil  painting  by  Jacob  Marling  hangs  in  the 
Museum  of  History,  Raleigh.  Painted  after  the  building' s  remodeling  by  William  Nichols 
in  the  1820s,  the  work  pictures  the  east  facade  and  one  of  the  adjacent  small  fire-proof 
office  buildings  near  the  south  entrance.  Left  of  center  is  the  three-story  brick  structure  at 
the  head  of  Fayetteville  Street  built  about  1818  for  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Bern  and  later  owned  by  Dr.  Fabius  Haywood.  In  the  early  1970s  an  earlier,  pre-remod¬ 
eling  painting  of  the  statehouse  was  discovered  in  the  Princeton  University  Library.  That 
1811  watercolor  is  reproduced  on  page  88.  (Also  see  pages  202-203,  208-211.) 
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Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph.  1982 

After  remodeling  the  state  house ,  State  Arehitect  William  Nichols  was  employed  by 
Moses  Mordeeai' s  widow  Ann  Willis  Lane  Mordecai  to  design  and  build  an  elegant 
neo-classical  addition  of  five  rooms  and  double-porticoed  facade  for  her  home  outside  the 
Raleigh  city  limits  to  the  north.  Known  as  Mordeeai  House,  this  addition  was  described 
later  by  a  Raleigh  editor  as  “ the  earliest  specimen  of  that  order  among  us."  Five 
generations  of  the  Lane-Mordecai-Little-Turk  family  had  lived  in  Mordecai  House  when 
it  was  acquired  by  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  1 967  as  the  centerpiece  of  Mordecai  Historic  Park 
and  opened  to  the  public  at  stated  hours.  The  pale  yellow  exterior  reproduces  the 
structure' s  original  paint  color  applied  in  1826.  (See  pages  210-21  / .) 
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Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph.  1981 


John  O’Rorke ,  an  Irish  merchant  who  arrived  in  Wake  County  about  1820 ,  built  this  house 
considerably  outside  Raleigh's  eastern  city  limits  in  the  1840s.  One  of  the  county's 
earliest  Roman  Catholic  residents,  O'Rorke  donated  the  Wilmington  Street  site  of  the 
first  Catholic  church  and  the  Catholic  Cemetery  on  Tarboro  Road  near  this  home.  As  the 
city  grew,  the  address  became  New  Bern  Avenue  at  Tarboro  Road.  Later  known  as  the 
F  err  all  House,  the  building  eventually  housed  St.  Monica's  Convent  and  School, 
Catholic  Social  Services,  and  finally  a  home  for  troubled  youth.  Threatened  with  demoli¬ 
tion,  it  was  acquired  by  a  local  couple  and  moved  to  northern  Wake  County  to  be  restored 
as  a  family  residence.  (See  pages  180-181 ,  and  note  30;  page  385,  note  211.) 
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The  old  mill  at  Falls  has  undergone  metamorphoses  during  its  more-than-a-c entury 
history.  Situated  where  some  of  the  earliest  grist ,  flour,  and  saw  mills  in  Wake  County 
were  built  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  stone  building  itself  dates  to 
1855,  when  it  was  constructed  to  house  a  paper  mill.  Seriously  damaged  by  fire  in  1871 , 
the  mill  was  repaired  and  continued  to  produce  paper  for  local  and  state  use  as  well  as 
out-of-state  customers .  Converted  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles  late  m  the  19th  century, 
its  subsequent  history  involved  a  succession  of  changes  in  ownership,  including  several 
failures,  before  its  shutdown  after  the  middle  of  the  20th  century.  ( See  pages  30,  99, 


563-564.) 
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Museum  of  History  reproduction 

Confederate  battle  flags  differed  sharply  from  the  official  flag(s)  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  This  battle  flag  was  carried  by  the  7th  Regiment ,  North  Carolina 
Troops ,  which  included  Co.  G ,  the  Wake  Regulars ,  primarily  from  Wake’s  Cedar  Fork 
District  (later  Township).  Words  lettered  in  the  red  spaces  indicate  battles  the  regiment 
fought  in  during  the  Civil  War,  including  Gettysburg,  where  the  flag  was  captured  after 
every  member  of  the  color  guard  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Such  heroic  action  on  the 
part  of  North  Carolina  troops  that  day  led  to  the  claim  of  the  state  that  North  Carolina 
was  ‘  First  at  Bethel,  farthest  at  Gettysburg  and  Chicamauga,  last  at  Appomattox.” 
Returned  to  the  state  long  after  the  war,  the  flag  is  in  the  historic  collection  selected  for 
restoration  through  a  project  of  the  Museum  of  History  Associates.  (See  page  473.) 


(Opposite)  The  four  colors  (other  than  blue)  added  to  this  Civil  War  Atlas  map  trace  the 
routes  into  and  out  of  Wake  County  taken  by  four  of  the  six  Union  Army  Corps  occupying 
the  county  in  April  1865.  Following  the  March  19  Battle  of  Bentonville ,  and  after  learning 
of  Confederate  General  Lee’s  April  9  surrender  at  Appomattox,  Union  General  Sher¬ 
man  marched  toward  North  Carolina’s  capital,  pursuing  retreating  Confederate  General , 


Johnston’ s  troops.  The  four  infantry  corps  entered  the  capital  county  from  four  directions 
and  were  joined  by  units  of  the  Tenth  and  Twenty-third  corps,  some  of  which  remained  for 
several  months  to  garrison  Raleigh.  Approximately  85,000  men  thus  were  encamped  in 
Wake  County  when  news  of  President  Lincoln’s  assassination  was  received;  but 
threatened  violent  retaliation  was  averted.  Soon  after  Johnston' s  surrender  at  Bennett 
Place  near  Durham  on  April  26,  the  four  corps  marched  through  northern  Wake  County 
into  Virginia  and  on  to  Washington,  again  taking  separate  routes.  (See  pages  499-541 .) 
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Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph,  1971 


(Opposite)  This  antebellum  tobacco  barn  was  part  of  the  Seth  Jones  plantation ,  Pomona , 
in  eastern  Wake  County.  (Note  the  log  construction  of  the  lower  portion,  but  also  the  tank 
at  left,  indicating  the  barn  s  conversion  to  oil-burning  curing  methods.)  Jones  and  his  son 
Alpheus  were  among  Wake's  most  progressive  farmers.  They  made  frequent  efforts  to 
influence  others  to  follow  scientific  agricultural  methods  and  to  improve  farming  stock. 
Near  this  barn  is  the  walled  Jones  family  cemetery  in  which  Seth,  son  of  Nathaniel  (White 
Plains)  Jones,  Alpheus,  and  others  are  buried. 


Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph,  1982 


Estey  Hall,  completed  in  1874  as  a  seminary  and  dormitory  for  women  students  at  Shaw 
University ,  is  considered  the  first  structure  erected  in  the  United  States  for  the  higher 
education  of  black  women.  This  photograph  was  made  during  restoration  of  the  building 
by  the  Estey  Hall  Foundation,  soon  after  removal  of  the  three-story  tier  of  porches  that 
had  been  added  to  the  west  side;  thus  it  reveals  the  approximate  original  appearance  of 
the  front  portion  designed  by  G.  S.  H.  Apple  get.  Shaw  was  begun  in  1865  in  the  post-Civil 
War  effort  to  provide  schooling  for  freedmen,  previously  denied  education.  It  is  the  oldest 
Negro  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  South  and  was  the  first  in  America  to  provide 
on-campus  quarters  for  women.  Estey  Hall  remained  in  use  until  1970.  Written  into  the 
Estey  Hall  Foundation' s  renovation  plan  is  provision  for  the  building's  use  as  a  human 
resources  and  arts  center.  (See  pages  611-612.) 
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Flying  over  Raleigh's  famed  oaks  and  North  Carolina’s  state  trees ,  pines,  these  flags 
symbolize  three  of  the  four  levels  of  government  represented  in  Wake  County.  The  official 
ensign  of  Raleigh ,  the  county  seat  of  Wake  as  well  as  the  capital  of  North  Carolina, 
displays  on  the  reverse  a  part  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  coat  of  arms.  Raleigh  is  one  of 
seventeen  incorporated  or  formerly  incorporated  towns  in  the  county.  The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  flag  flies  over  numerous  buildings  housing  state  government,  including  the  1840 
capitol  near  the  center  of  original  Raleigh.  The  American  flag  is  displayed  at  the  Federal 
Building,  the  National  Cemetery,  and  other  United  States  government  sites,  as  well  as 
over  dozens  of  U.S.  post  offices  and  branches,  often  in  tandem  with  state  or  municipal 
flags,  in  towns  and  communities  throughout  Wake  County.  Wake  was  established  in  1771 , 
before  any  of  these  flags  was  designed,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  Raleigh  in  1792 
became  the  capital  county  of  North  Carolina. 
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with  appreciation,  to  these  and  others  who  over  the  years  have  lent  materials  and  aid  toward  publishing  a 
portion  of  Wake  County’s  history.  Much  of  their  valued  information  is  included  in  the  following  pages; 
more  is  reserved  for  a  second  volume. 
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PREFACE 


Few  counties  established  as  long  ago  as  the  eighteenth  century  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  pictorial  representations,  however  crude,  of  all  their  courthouses 
constructed  over  the  course  of  more  than  two  centuries.  Wake  County  is  among  the 
few.  Reproduced  in  the  end  sheets  of  this  volume  are  likenesses  of  all  six  of  Wake 
County’s  courthouses,  from  drawings  or  photographs  contemporary  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  each.  Sources  for  these  representations  are  as  follows.  The  1771  “Wake 
Cot  House”  notation  is  taken  from  the  plat  of  the  thousand  acres  deeded  by  Joel 
Lane  to  the  state  (see  p.  81).  The  sketch  representing  the  1795  courthouse  is  adapted 
from  a  1797  plat  of  Raleigh  reproduced  in  full  on  p.  81.  The  drawing  of  the  1837 
building  is  a  detail  from  C.  N.  Drie’s  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  a  larger  segment  of 
which  appears  on  p.  95.  Photographs  of  the  1883  and  1915  structures  are  from  the 
Archives  and  History  photographic  section;  the  latter  photograph  is  by  Gene  Furr. 
Gary  Knight  photographed  the  1970  courthouse  in  1982. 

It  was  fortunate,  for  purposes  of  this  volume,  that  an  important  record  book, 
missing  for  several  decades,  was  rediscovered  in  time  for  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  county’s  birth  to  be  partially  rewritten  and  documented.  Record  Book  “A,” 
containing  minutes  of  the  Wake  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions, 
1771-1777,  has  been  deposited  in  the  State  Archives.  Some  earlier  and  later  minutes 
of  the  governing  boards  of  Wake’s  “parent”  county,  Johnston,  and  of  Wake 
County  itself,  remain  missing,  most  of  them  considered  destroyed.  Among  these 
are  minutes  of  the  Johnston  County  Court,  1746-1759,  a  period  when  numerous 
settlers  were  moving  into  that  portion  of  Johnston  that  became  Wake  in  1771 .  Gaps 
in  the  Wake  County  Court  minutes  include  the  following:  June-December,  1784;  all 
of  1785,  1786,  and  1788;  March-June,  1789;  and  all  of  1799.  Additionally,  eighteen  of 
Wake  County’s  irreplaceable  deed  books  were  destroyed  (see  p.  234  and  n.  20)  in  an 
arson-caused  1832  fire  at  the  County  Register’s  store.  A  second,  less  serious 
courthouse  fire  was  reported  to  have  destroyed  a  county  record  book  and  “some 
valuable  official  papers”  in  1856  (see  p.  401). 

Another  serious  lack  is  the  non-existence  of  all  minutes  of  the  governing  boards 
of  both  of  Wake  County’s  antebellum  incorporated  towns,  Raleigh  and  Rolesville. 
Apparently  no  official  minutes  of  their  proceedings  are  extant,  not  only  for  the 
pre- 1 865  period  but  for  several  postwar  years  as  well.  Two  explanations  have  been 
offered:  war  and  fire.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle  noted  in  1876  (see  p.  519n)  that  some 
Raleigh  records  were  destroyed  in  1865,  “when  Sherman’s  army  entered  Raleigh.” 
Other  records  are  presumed  to  have  been  destroyed  when  a  1930  fire  demolished 
the  City  Auditorium  building  containing  some  records  storage  areas,  adjacent  to  the 
191 1-1960  City  Hall.  It  has  been  possible  to  reconstruct  some  official  activities  of 
the  Raleigh  boards  by  consulting  a  “Corporation  Proceedings”  column  published 
by  the  Raleigh  Register  for  several  years  beginning  in  1843,  reporting  meetings  of 
the  City  Commissioners.  The  1913  fire  that  razed  the  business  section  of  Rolesville 
(see  p.  419)  may  have  burned  that  town’s  earliest  records. 

Numerous  direct  quotations  from  primary  sources  appear  in  these  pages.  In  all 
instances  except  one,  they  are  printed  with  no  editorial  changes  in  spelling  or 
punctuation.  The  word  sic  appears  only  occasionally,  when  the  quoted  material 
contains  misspellings  that  might  be  mistaken  for  typographical  errors  in  printing 
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this  book.  The  one  exception  will  be  found  on  pp.  645-647  and  is  explained  on  p.  646 
in  n.  18. 

Footnote  numbers  appear  at  the  ends  of  paragraphs  and  are  composite  in  form. 
As  consistently  as  possible,  sources  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  apply  to 
information  within  the  relevant  paragraph.  After  the  initial  reference  to  a  given 
work,  subsequent  references  make  use  of  its  “short  title,”  which  in  all  cases  but  one 
begins  with  the  full  title’s  first  word  in  order  that  it  may  readily  be  found  in  the 
alphabetical  listing  of  the  Bibliography.  The  single  exception  is  that  of  the  re¬ 
peatedly  cited  OR,  which  is  so  cited  in  Civil  War  footnotes  but  which  is  cross-refer¬ 
ences  to  its  actual  title,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  under  U.S.  War  Department. 

Small  letters  in  parentheses  following  the  names  of  newspapers  cited  or  quoted 
indicate  various  editions  of  those  papers.  A  weekly  edition  is  indicated  by  (w); 
semi-weekly,  (s-w);  tri-weekly  (t-w);  and  daily  (d). 

For  purposes  of  preventing  printing  delays,  one  further  convention  was  adopted 
in  footnote  references  to  additional  information;  e.g.,  “see  chap.  10  at  n.  88.”  The 
reader  is  thus  referred  to  that  page  in  chap.  10  that  contains  the  paragraph  followed 
by  footnote  number  88. 
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Introduction 


BEFORE  THERE  WAS  HISTORY 


There  was  a  time  when  dinosaurs  roamed  that  part  of  Earth  now  called 
Wake  County.  Later,  creatures  of  the  sea  inhabited  the  waters  that  for  a 
while  covered  part  of  it.  Still  later  there  were  the  mastodon,  the  mammoth, 
and  the  buffalo.  It  was  after  the  land  was  millions  of  years  old  that  the  “In¬ 
dian”  became  its  first  human  inhabitant. 

Written  in  the  Rocks 

The  history  of  these  eons  is  written,  not  in  words,  but  in  the  rocks  and 
soils  of  Wake  County,  in  which  is  preserved  evidence  of  the  prehistoric 
animals  and  plants  that  flourished  in  the  area.  Geologists  interpreting  the 
evidence  suggest  that  in  one  of  the  earth’s  upheavals  “a  thousand  million 
years  ago”  the  rocks  that  were  thrust  up  through  the  earth  s  crust  in  what  is 
now  North  Carolina  began  weathering  and  eroding  to  form  the  Piedmont 


These  bone  fragments  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  pseudosuchian  reptile 
of  the  late  Triassic  age,  found 
preserved  in  shale  pits  in  western 
Wake  County  and  identified  by 
Smithsonian  Institution  special¬ 
ists.  (Collection,  Department  of 
Geosciences ,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Raleigh.) 


Dinosaurs  in  Wake . — Gradually  there  developed  a  subtropical  climate, 
warmer  than  today  and  moist,  with  vast  swamps  in  which  luxuiious  veg 
etation  and  prehistoric  animal  life  evolved.  This  Mesozoic  era,  called  the 
Age  of  Reptiles,  is  thought  to  have  lasted  from  about  180  million  to  about 
70  million  years  ago.  Dominating  the  other  living  creatures  were  the 
dinosaurs,  or  “terrible  reptiles,”  bones  from  which  have  been  found  deep 
in  the  earth  in  Wake  as  well  as  in  nearby  Lee  and  Chatham  counties. 


plateau  of  which  Wake  County  is  a  part.1 
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*  Jasper  L.  Stuckey,  North  Carolina:  Its  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources,  27,  136-137,  142. 

2  Stuckey,  N.C.  Geology ,  145,  161,  166;  Dick  Brown,  “A  Significant  Discovery  in  Chatham,  News  and 
Observer  Apr.  9,  1967.  The  collection  of  the  Department  of  Geosciences,  N.C.  State  University,  Raleigh , 
contains  a  segmented  conical  fossil,  the  remains  of  a  pseudosuchian  reptile  found  in  the  shale  pits  Of  the 
Triangle  Brick  Company  in  western  Wake,  near  the  Chatham  County  line.  Such  skeletal  remain 
extremely  rare  anywhere  in  eastern  North  America,  because  red  muds  are  not  good  preservers  for  bones, 
and  erosion  has  destroyed  most  records  that  may  have  accumulated.  Author’s  interviews  with  John  M. 
Parker  III,  then  professor  of  geoscience.  Mar.  27,  1968,  Dec.  17,  1976. 
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WAKE:  Capital  County  of  North  Carolina 


There  were  large  trees  as  well,  tall  conifers  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  that 
were  related  to  the  modern  pine  family.  With  the  dinosaurs,  they  gradu¬ 
ally  became  extinct,  as  tremendous  changes  took  place  in  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  hardwoods  took  their  place.  The  familiar  magnolia,  sassa¬ 
fras,  poplar,  and  fig  have  all  been  found  fossilized  in  rocks  a  hundred 
million  years  old.  There  were  also  types  no  longer  found  in  North 
America,  such  as  ebony  and  breadfruit.  Developing  somewhat  later  were 
the  beech,  oak,  birch,  maple,  walnut,  tulip  tree,  and  sweet  gum,  as  well  as 
the  familiar  shrubs  laurel,  ivy,  hazelnut,  and  holly.3 

Wake  under  Water. — As  the  climate  over  the  earth  became,cooler  and 
more  varied,  and  the  last  dinosaurs  died  out,  the  seas  advanced  and 
retreated  over  various  portions  of  the  planet.  At  some  time,  perhaps 
seventy  million  years  ago,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  gradually  advanced  west- 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  pnotograph 

Evidence  that  part  of  Wake  County  was  once  under  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
possibly  70  million  years  ago,  is  presented  in  these  fossils.  At  left  is  a  fragment  of  a 
marine  shell  rock  found  in  upland  deposits  of  Eocene  epoch  sandy  sediment  in 
southeastern  Wake.  At  right  are  pieces  of  fossilized  driftwood  deposited  with  shells 
northeast  of  present  Auburn.  ( Collection ,  Department  of  Geosciences,  North  Car¬ 
olina  State  University,  Raleigh.) 

ward  over  eastern  America  until  a  large  part  of  present  North  Carolina, 
including  part  of  Wake  County,  was  covered  by  marine  waters.  In  areas  of 
southeastern  Wake  near  the  town  of  Auburn,  and  in  the  southern  tip  near 
Fuquay-Varina,  evidence  of  this  one-time  floor  of  the  ocean  has  been  seen 
in  exposed  deposits  of  sand  containing  fragments  of  seashell.4 

After  the  retreat  of  the  waters  eastward  for  the  last  time  to  date,  the 


3  Stuckey,  N.C.  Geology ,  138-166,  passim. 

Horace  G.  Richards,  Geology  oj  the  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina ,  14;  Stuckey,  N.C.  Geology , 
155-157,  172-175;  Parker  interview.  Mar.  27,  1968;  Parker  to  author,  July  23,  1976,  Jan.  22,  1977;  John  M. 
Parker  III,  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Wake  County ,  xi,  91,  pi.  4:  Map  showing  locations  and 
elevations  of  Coastal  Plain  and  upland  sediments,  and  extent  of  major  flood  plain  deposits,  in  Wake  County. 
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climate  of  North  Carolina  became  approximately  what  it  is  now,  and  the 
major  streams  began  to  develop  the  courses  they  now  follow.  The  physi¬ 
cal  features  of  North  Carolina  as  they  appear  today  came  into  existence 
after  the  underwater  period.5 6 

Ancestors  of  Modern  Animals. — Scientists  term  the  last  seventy  million 
years  the  Cenozoic  era,  and  the  Age  of  Mammals.  Among  the  earliest 
primitive  animals  were  those  from  which  the  opossum  and  mole  de¬ 
scended.  and  the  rodents.  Quail,  vultures,  and  eagles  were  well  estab¬ 
lished  fifty  or  sixty  million  years  ago,  as  were  turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes. 
Fossils  in  North  Carolina  rocks  indicate  that  the  primitive  horse  was 
present  for  thousands  of  years  before  becoming  extinct.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  camel,  rhinoceros,  and  saber-toothed  tiger  lived  in  the  area.5 

One  theory  concerning  the  advent  of  other  early  mammals  into  North 
America  is  that  they  made  their  way  from  Asia  to  Alaska  by  way  of  the 
Bering  land  bridge  between  the  now  separate  land  masses,  and  eventually 
came  to  be  at  home  near  the  east  coast  area  that  became  North  Carolina. 
Among  the  earliest  immigrants  were  the  mastodon  and  mammoth,  early 
representatives  of  the  elephant  family.  Only  part  of  the  Bovidae  family 
seems  to  have  entered  America  by  the  land  bridge;  at  least,  no  cattle 
apparently  were  found  by  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Euro¬ 
pean  explorers  and  settlers.  The  buffalo,  however,  did  reach  the  eastern 
region  of  the  continent,  as  did  the  deer  and  elk,  and  all  were  abundant  in 
North  Carolina  when  the  colonists  arrived.7 


The  First  People 


Advent  of  the  “ Indians — The  “red”  men  whom  the  Europeans  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  New  World  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  are  also  believed  by  some  to  have  come  from  Asia  by  way  of  Alaska 
some  time  after  the  Ice  Ages,  reaching  the  area  that  is  Wake  County  at 
least  twelve  thousand  years  ago,  or  roughly  10,000  B.C.  They  brought  with 
them  their  dogs,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  use  ot  tire  and  the  spear. 
Evidence  of  these  Paleo-Indians,  earliest  known  human  inhabitants,  has 
been  found  in  abundance  in  the  form  of  spear  points  and  crude  stone  tools 
such  as  scrapers.  They  hunted  mastodon,  mammoth,  buffalo,  deer,  elk, 
and  a  variety  of  smaller  animals.  Several  centuries  later  they  were  aided 
by  an  invention  called  the  atlatl,  or  spear-thrower. H 


5  Stuckey.  N.C.  Geology,  169. 

6  Stuckey.  N.C.  Geology,  193-195. 

7  Stuckey.  N.C.  Geology.  167.  192-195;  Martha  McBride  Morrel,  When  the  World  Was  Young.  175.  At 
this  writing,  the  Alaskan  land  bridge  theory  appears  to  be  the  most  generally  accepted  explanation  tor  the 
advent  of  mammals  into  North  America. 

H  Sum  ley  A.  South.  Indians  in  North  Carolina .  1 . 5-6.  64;  Ruth  Y.  Wetmore .  hirst  on  the  land.  I  in  .\  <  >rth 
Carolina  Indians.  6-9;  author’s  interview  with  Harry  T.  Davis,  then  director  emeritus.  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Raleigh.  Apr.  24,  1 968.  On  June  26,  1978.  Carl  P.  Holleman  and  others  organized  the 
Capital  Area  Archaeological  Society  to  determine,  among  other  things,  the  extent  of  Indian  occupation  ot 
present  Wake  County.  Charter  members  and  speakers  at  meetings  included  individuals  u  ho  had  pre\  iously 
conducted  exploration  and  research  in  the  area  and  whose  collections  contain  numerous  aititacts  left  by 
Indians  from  the  earliest  period  forward.  Minutes.  (  apital  Area  Archaeological  Society.  June  -6.  I  ^78fl. 
See  also  Phil  H.  Perkinson.  “North  Carolina  Fluted  Projectile  Points.  Survey  Report  Number  Iwo." 
Southern  Indian  Studies  25  (Oct.  1973):  II.  12.  27.  28.  30. 
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EARLY  TO  LATE 
PALEO  PERIOD 
About  12,000  B.C. 
to  about  6,000  B.C 


EARLY  TO  MIDDLE 
ARCHAIC  PERIOD 
About  6,000  B.C. 
to  about  3,000  B.C. 
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MIDDLE  TO  LATE 
ARCHAIC  PERIOD 
About  4,500  B.C. 
to  about  600  B.C. 


EARLY  TO  LATE 
WOODLAND  PERIOD 
About  A  D.  500 
to  about  A.D.  1500 


These  Indian  projectile  points  found  in  Wake  County,  dating  from  the  earliest 
prehistoric  (ca.  12,000  B.C.)  to  the  colonial  period  (after  A.D.  1500),  were  assem¬ 
bled  and  photographed  August  5,  1978,  by  Phil  Perkinson  of  Raleigh  from  his  own 
collections  and  those  of  Richard  Mills  of  Apex  and  Bourke  Bilisoly  of  W  ended.  They 
represent  all  the  point  types  identified  by  Joffre  C  oe  in  his  F ormative  (  ultures  of 
the  Carolina  Piedmont ”  (1964).  As  pictured,  their  sizes  are  accurate  in  relation  to 
each  other. 
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They  began  to  settle  down  to  a  sort  of  village  life  in  crude  huts  near 
rivers,  where  they  could  add  to  their  diet  fish  and  fresh-water  clams  such 
as  the  edible  but  scarcely  delectable  mussels  still  found  occasionally  in 
Crabtree  Creek.  And  they  carved  cooking  vessels  or  bowls  from  locally 
available  soapstone.9 

Evidence  they  left  Behind. — Examples  of  these  artifacts  have  been 
found  in  abundance,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
Wake  County.  In  the  archaeology  collection  of  the  State  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources  there  is,  for  example,  a  medium-sized  soapstone  ves¬ 
sel  that  was  found  in  the  Bayleaf  community  in  northwestern  Wake 
County.  At  Soapstone  Mountain,  about  six  miles  north  of  Bayleaf  on 
Buckhorn  Branch,  there  may  be  seen  an  exposed  ledge  of  soapstone. 
Here  were  found  partially  completed  bowls  still  attached  to  the  stone 
outcropping,  where  some  long-ago  Indian  artificer  began  to  carve  out 
vessels  but  left  them  unfinished.  Large  spear  points  made  of  local 
quartzite  have  been  found  in  Wake  County  and  are  in  the  archaeology 
collection,  as  is  a  collection  of  a  hundred  points  found  together  in  a  cache 
washed  out  of  the  side  of  a  creek  bank  near  Zebulon,  and  other  projectile 
points  found  near  Fuquay  Springs.10 

Smaller  points,  ax  heads,  pottery,  stone  and  clay  smoking  pipes,  and 
farming  and  grinding  tools  all  belong  to  a  later  period  of  Indian  life  in  the 
area,  beginning  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  known  as  the 
Early  Woodland  period.  About  that  time,  it  is  thought  that  a  new  people 
invaded  the  area,  probably  from  across  the  mountains  in  the  region  that  is 
now  Kentucky.  They  are  credited  with  having  brought  to  the  Carolinas 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  tomahawk,  clay  pottery,  the  smoking  of  tobacco, 
and  most  importantly,  farming.  Samples  of  the  artifacts  used  in  these 
pursuits  have  been  found  along  the  Neuse  River.  They  provide  evidence 
that  small  Indian  villages  probably  existed  at  riverside  locations  where 
tobacco,  corn,  and  vegetables  (beans  and  squash)  were  cultivated.* 11 

Tuscarora  Hunting  Ground. — By  the  time  colonization  efforts  in  North 
Carolina  began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  about  35,000  Indians 
within  her  present  boundaries,  in  more  than  twenty-five  different  tribes. 
Among  them  was  the  fierce,  Iroquoian  speaking  Tuscarora  nation  whose 
permanent  home  was  near  the  eastern  seashore,  but  who  controlled  all  the 
vast  central  portion  of  present  North  Carolina.  The  heart  of  their  rich 
forested  hunting  ground  was  the  area  that  is  today  Wake  County.12 


South,  Indians  in  N.C. ,  5-6,  64;  author’s  interview  with  William  Hamnett,  then  director,  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Raleigh,  June  14,  1968. 

Indian  artifacts  collection,  formerly  at  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Raleigh,  transferred  1981  to 
Archaeology  Branch,  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
State  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  Raleigh;  Davis  interview;  see  Wetmore,F/>i7  on  the  Land ,  93-94. 

11  N.C.  Museum  of  Natunal  History,  Information  Circular  No.  2-65;  Harry  T.  Davis,  unpublished  map 
identifying  Wake  County  sites  where  pottery  had  been  found,  formerly  in  collection  of  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

12  Bennie  y.  Keel,  “Aboriginal  North  Carolina,’’  in  Richard  E.  Lonsdale,  Atlas  of  North  Carolina ,  33; 
Douglas  L.  Rights,  The  American  Indian  in  North  Carolina ,  2nd  edn.,  45;  William  S.  Powell,  “History” 
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Buffalo  Among  the  Big  Game. — Among  the  game  the  Tuscarora  hunted 
were  all  manner  of  wild  fowl,  especially  turkey,  pheasant,  and  quail;  small 
animals  including  beaver,  raccoon,  squirrel,  and  rabbit;  and  the  really  big 
game  such  as  bear,  fox,  deer,  and  elk.  There  is  also  evidence  that  buffalo 
were  still  plentiful  during  those  last  years  before  settlers  from  other  parts 
of  America  began  changing  the  pristine  forests  into  outposts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Names  that  early  settlers  gave  to  two  Wake  County  watercourses 
are  Buffalo  Creek,  which  rises  in  eastern  Wake  and  flows  into  Little  River 
within  Johnston  County,  and  Buffalo  Branch  in  southern  Wake,  which 
enters  the  Johnston  County  portion  of  Middle  Creek.  In  addition,  “the 
Buffalow  licks”  near  Horse  Creek  is  named  in  an  early  (1745)  northern 
Wake  County  land  grant.15 

It  is  not  known  when  the  buffalo  became  extinct  in  North  Carolina. 
From  numerous  eighteenth-century  accounts  of  experiences  with  the  huge 
animal  in  states  touching  all  three  boundaries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  bison 
roamed  the  Carolina  back  country  of  which  Wake  forms  a  part.  “Buffelo, 
or  wild  beef,”  as  described  by  an  explorer,  John  Lawson,  provided  not 
only  food  for  the  Indians  but  hide  for  their  clothing  and  bedding  as  well. 
The  animals  weighed,  according  to  Lawson,  “from  1 ,600  to  2,400  Weight 
.  .  .  (as  I  am  informed  by  a  Traveler  of  Credit).”14 

Although  it  is  probable  that  an  occasional  seventeenth-century  Euro¬ 
pean  trader  or  explorer  made  his  way  into  the  central  Carolina  woodland, 
no  positive  evidence  has  come  to  light  to  indicate  that  any  human  being 
other  than  the  Indian  lived  or  even  lingered  on  soil  that  was  to  become 
Wake  County,  until  Lawson’s  documented  visit  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century. 


section  in  James  W.  Clay.  Douglas  M.  Orr.  Jr.,  and  Alfred  W.  Stuart  (eds .).  North  Carolina  Atlas.  12-13. 
Also  see  inscription.  “This  part  of  the  Country  was  formerly  Inhabited  by  the  Iuskeruro  Indians,  over 
Wake  area  in  Moseley  map  of  N.C.,  1733.  Map  Collection.  State  Archives. 

13  See  n.  12above;  William  S.  Powell,  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer .  73;  N.C  .  Land  Orant  Book  10  159. 

5:320.  N.C.,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Raleigh. 

'«  Ted  Malone.  “Wake  Has  Plenty  of  Furred.  Feathered,  Scaly  Creatures/'  Raleigh  Times.  Apr.  26. 
1969.  citing  1755  as  suggested  approximate  date  the  buffalo  became  extinct  locally;  Douglas  L.  Rights. 
“The  Buffalo  in  North  Carolina.”  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  9  (July  19^2):  242-249,  John  Lawson. 
A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina  .  .  .  (Readex  facsimile  of  1709  original.  1966).  I  15-116. 
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PART  A 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Chapter  I 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  WAKE  COUNTY’S  HISTORY 


Presettlement 

First  Written  Record.—- The  recorded  history  of  Wake  County  began  in 
the  year  1701  with  the  February  visit  of  an  English  adventurer  and  sur¬ 
veyor  named  John  Lawson.  The  journal  Lawson  kept  and  later  published 
is  the  first  written  record  extant  of  any  Englishman’s  entering  that  portion 
of  the  Tuscarora  hunting  ground  that  became  Wake  County.  With  a  party 
of  Englishmen,  Lawson  had  been  traveling  for  nearly  eight  weeks  inland 
from  “Charles  Town”  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  making  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  survey  for  the  Lords  Proprietors,  eight  English  noblemen  who  held 
title  to  the  two  Carolinas  by  grant  from  Charles  II.1 

The  party  had  been  guests  in  two  Indian  villages  west  of  Wake,  Oc- 
caneechee  Town  not  far  from  present  Hillsborough,  and  Adshusheer  near 
present  Durham.  Journeying  southeastwardly  with  the  chief  of  the 
former,  Eno-Will,  as  their  guide,  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Neuse 
River,  probably  in  the  area  where  its  meanders  form  the  dividing  line 
between  present  Durham  and  Wake  counties.  They  found  themselves 
confronted  across  the  river  by  two  Tuscarora  Indians,  with  whom  through 
their  guide-interpreter  they  held  a  lengthy  conversation,  and  who  assisted 
them  across  the  river’s  “strong  Current  .  .  .  about  Breast-high.”  One 
might  say  that  the  journal  account  thus  is  the  first  record  of  aborigines’ 
welcoming  outsiders  into  land  that  comprises  present  Wake  County.2 

Lawson  described  the  terrain  along  the  river,  observing  that  the  south 
side  had  high  banks  and  stone  quarries;  the  north,  white  sandy  land  with 
“no  Timber,  but  small  shrubby  Oaks.”  Following  the  river  downstream, 
the  party  camped  for  the  night  at  “the  Falls  of  a  large  Creek,  where  lay 
mighty  Rocks,  the  Water  making  a  strange  Noise,  as  if  a  great  many 
Water-Mills  were  going  at  once  .  .  .  called  by  the  Indians,  Wee  quo 


1  Lawson,  A  New  Voyage,  dedication,  preface,  introduction;  also  see  Hugh  Talmage  Lefler  edn. 
(1967),  xi. 

Rights,  American  Indian  in  N.C.,  86-87;  Lawson,  A  New  Voyage,  57-58. 
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Whom.”  Without  question,  this  site  was  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse  area  in 
northern  Wake  County,  where  the  man-made  dam  upstream  from  the  now 
abandoned  paper  and  textile  mill  marks  the  largest  of  the  natural  falls 
described  by  Lawson.3 

Other  Firsts. — Lawson  also  brought  with  him  what  may  have  been  the 
first  printed  book  to  be  read  in  Wake  County.  An  incident  involving  the 
book  that  night  at  the  falls  might  well  be  considered  also  the  first  reading 


In  the  journal  of  his  journey 
through  the  Carolinas,  John 
Lawson  describes  the  February 
1701  night  his  party  spent  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Neuse  River.  (Title 
page  from  first  edition  owned  by 
Col.  Alston  Grimes;  used  by  per¬ 
mission.) 


;  ANEW  j 

V  O  Y AGE  : 

CARO  L  I NA 

Containing  thf 
ExaJ  Difripnm  arul  Rat  mol  Hjtary 

OF  THAT 

COUNTRY: 

Together  w  ith  the  Prfent  State  thereof 

A  J  O  UR  N  A  L 

Of  a  fhoufand  Miles,  Travefd  thro’  fever*  1 
Nations  of  INDIAN  S. 

diving  a  particular  Account  of  their  Cudom?;; 
Manners,  £rc. 


By  J  o  h  n  L  a  w  s  o  n,  C jcnt.  £  ur  vcy  or- 
Ccnerul  ot  North  Carolina. 


L  0  N  D  0  N : 
Printed  in  the  Year  1709. 


lesson,  the  first  religious  instruction,  and  the  first  missionary  effort  within 
the  county.  The  book  was  a  manual,  or  illustrated  portion  of  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer .  which  was  the  center  of  interest  in  the  following 
fireside  scene  related  by  Lawson: 

My  guide  Will  desiring  to  see  the  Book  that  I  had  about  me,  I  lent  it 
him;  and  as  he  soon  found  the  Picture  of  King  David,  he  asked  me 
several  Questions  concerning  the  Book,  and  Picture,  which  I  resolv  d 
him.  and  invited  him  to  become  a  C  hristian.  He  made  me  a  vei  y  sharp 
Reply,  assuring  me.  That  he  lov’d  the  English  extraordinary  well,  and 
did  believe  their  Ways  to  be  very  good  for  those  that  had  already 
practis'd  them,  and  had  been  brought  up  therein;  But  as  for  himselt, 
he  was  too  much  in  Years  to  think  ot  a  C  hange,  esteeming  it  not 


3  Lawson.  A  New  Voyage,  58-59. 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 
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proper  for  Old  People  to  admit  of  such  an  Alteration.  However,  he 
told  me.  If  I  would  take  his  Son  Jack,  who  was  then  about  14  Years  of 
Age,  and  teach  him  to  talk  in  that  Book,  and  make  Paper  speak,  which 
they  call  our  Way  of  Writing,  he  would  wholly  resign  him  to  my 
Tuition;  telling  me,  he  was  of  Opinion,  I  was  very  well  affected  to  the 
Indians.* * 4 

Unhappily,  that  affection  was  not  totally  returned  by  others  of  Eno- 
Will’s  race.  Lawson  ended  his  life  in  North  Carolina,  probably  at  the 
hands  of  Indians  who  were  not  “very  well  affected  toward”  him,  nor  to 
foreign  settlers  in  general.  His  death  took  place  a  decade  later,  in  1711, 
during  the  bloody  Tuscarora  War  near  the  coast,  according  to  several 
varying  accounts.5 

Meanwhile,  Lawson  continued  his  journey  toward  the  coast,  through 
what  is  now  northeastern  Wake  County.  The  rapid  streams  along  the  fall 
line  gave  way  to  slower  waters,  as  they  passed  through  “very  level 
Country,  and  most  Pine  Land,  yet  intermix’d  with  some  Quantities  of 
Marble,”  as  they  traveled  toward  present  Goldsboro  and  points  east.6 

Early  Ties  with  Craven  County. — After  the  trip  that  brought  Lawson  to 
present  Wake  County,  he  made  his  home  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Neuse 
River,  in  a  location  at  which  he  and  the  Swiss  Baron  Christopher  von 
Graffenried  founded  the  town  of  New  Bern.  This  little  town,  which  was 
later  the  capital  of  the  northern  Carolina  colony  and  still  later  of  the 
independent  State  of  North  Carolina,  became  the  county  seat  of  Craven 
County.  As  Craven  extended  indefinitely  westward  and  included  all  of 
present  Wake  and  several  other  counties,  the  earliest  settlers  who  pushed 
into  the  portion  that  became  Wake  were  still  residents  of  Craven  County. 
New  Bern,  many  miles  distant,  was  thus  the  county  seat  for  Wake’s  first 
residents  until  the  formation  in  1746  of  Johnston.  For  the  next  twenty-five 
years  they  were  Johnston  County  citizens.  Not  until  1771  was  Wake 
County  cut  off  from  Johnston  and  given  its  present  name.7 

Forty  More  Years  as  Wilderness 

It  was  nearly  four  decades  from  the  time  of  Lawson’s  1701  visit  until  the 
first  settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  colonies  took  up  land  in  the  wilderness 
that  became  Wake  County.  During  the  intervening  years  there  doubtless 
were  excursions  into  the  area  by  others  than  Indians,  although  there  are 
extant  no  further  records  of  adventurers  who  might  have  traversed  the 
precise  area. 

Trails  through  Future  Wake. — During  the  disastrous  Tuscarora  uprising 
against  the  coastal  colonists,  1711-1714,  three  expeditionary  forces  of 


'  Lawson,  A  New  Voyage,  51-52,  59;  Charles  R.  Holloman,  “John  Lawson  Slept  Here,’’  Wake  County 

Historical  Society,  Newsletter  4  (Sept.  1966):  3. 

William  L.  Saunders  (ed.),  The  Colonial  Records  ofN.C.  1 :826,  933 ,DAB  sketch  on  Lawson;  Lawson, 

A  New  Voyage ,  foreword;  also  see  Lefler  edn.,  xxx-xxxix. 

K  Lawson,  A  New  Voyage,  59. 

7  David  Leroy  Corbitt,  The  Formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Counties,  74,  131,  212. 
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Wake's  "parent  '  counties,  C  raven  anil  Johnston ,  are  shown  on  these  maps  indi¬ 
cating  approximate  county  divisions  before,  during,  and  after  the  major  settle  nu  nt 
period  ( I730s-1770s )  of  the  area  that  became  Wake  County.  They  were  drawn  by 
L.  Polk  Denmark  for  D.  L.  Corbitt  s  Formation  of  North  (  arolinaC  ountics,  1663- 
1943  (1950);  used  by  permission  of  the  State  Division  oj  Archives  and  History. 
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militia  were  sent  from  South  Carolina  to  aid  coastal  Northern  Carolina 
settlers  under  Indian  attack.  At  least  two  and  perhaps  all  three  of  these 
units  passed  through  present  Wake  on  their  purposely  circuitous  routes 
from  the  country  of  the  Waxhaws  toward  the  English  settlements  on  the 
coast.  One  of  these  expeditions  brought  a  force  of  about  800  Cherokee 
Indian  allies.  A  1716  map  marks  the  routes  of  these  three  forces  in  1711, 
1712,  and  1713,  under  Colonels  John  Barnwell  and  James  Moore  and 
Captain  (later  Colonel)  Maurice  Moore.  If  the  cartographer  is  not  in  error 
with  his  placement  of  rivers  in  relation  to  known  latitudes,  the  place 
where  two  of  the  routes  crossed  Neuse  River  must  have  been  within 
present  Wake  boundaries.  The  third  force  appears  to  have  crossed  the 
Eno  River  and  then  to  have  cut  across  the  northern  portion  of  present 
Wake.8 

Trade  with  the  Indians. — There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  brisk  trade 
that  flourished  between  the  settlers  on  the  coast  and  the  Indians  in  the 
interior,  both  before  and  after  the  Tuscarora  War,  included  trade  in  and 
through  the  woods  of  Wake.  Although  the  “Trading  Path  to  the  Indians” 
described  by  William  Byrd  in  1728  when  surveying  the  Virginia-Carolina 
dividing  line  passed  to  the  north  and  west  of  Wake,  there  was  trading 
through  Wake’s  forests.  The  celebrated  “Green’s  Path”  from  eastern 
Virginia  toward  the  southward  lay  along  portions  of  the  present  boundary 
line  between  Wake  and  Johnston  counties;  and  the  “Pee  Dee  Trail” 
traversed  southern  Wake  County  on  its  east-west  route  between  Johnston 
and  Chatham  counties.  The  fur  trade,  chief  object  of  the  traffic  along 
these  paths,  was  doubtless  well  supplied  from  the  virgin  woodlands  of 
Wake,  by  means  of  lesser  trails  or  traces  criss-crossing  the  main  paths.9 


An  ‘  ‘Indian  Trail  Tt  ‘ee”  continues 
to  grow  in  north  central  Wake ,  its 
trunk  pointing  southward  toward 
a  Neuse  River  crossing. 


*  Map  published  in  Charles  R.  Holloman,  “Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  Tuscarora  War,”  We  the  People 
23  (Mar.  1966):  15-17,  30,  described  in  William  P.  Cumming,  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps,  183. 

■’  William  K.  Boyd  (ed.),  William  Byrd’s  Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line  Betwixt  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  298;  Rights,  American  Indian  in  N.C. ,  pi.  43;  early  deeds  and  land  grants  in  which  path  is  used  as 
reference  line,  cited  by  Charles  R.  Holloman,  researcher  and  genealogist,  Raleigh,  in  interviews  July  16, 
1970,  Apr.  30,  July  2,  1976;  see  also  Craven  County,  Minutes  of  the  Craven  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Quarter  Sessions,  June  1741,  June  1743,  State  Archives;  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  July  1759,  State 
Archives;  John  M.  Humber,  “Transportation  in  1775,”  and  map  showing  Indian  trails  important  in  period 
1660-1775,  in  Lonsdale,  Atlas  of  N.C. ,  39. 
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Living  Trail  Marker. — Still  alive  in  northern  Wake  County  is  a  strangely 
growing  tree  that  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  one  of  these  long-ago 
trails.  This  Indian  trail  tree  is  a  venerable  white  oak,  bent  not  from  age  but 
by  design,  in  the  manner  of  Indian  trail-blazing  to  mark  a  path  for  others 
to  follow.  While  a  sapling,  its  pliant  stem  was  forcibly  bent  to  point  due 
south  from  its  base,  and  was  weighted  to  keep  it  bent  in  that  direction. 
Over  the  centuries,  its  now  massive  trunk  has  grown  parallel  to  the 
ground  for  more  than  twenty-one  feet,  before  its  branches  thrust  skyward. 
If  one  sights  along  its  trunk  from  base  to  branches,  the  course  indicated 
leads  south  from  the  high  point  of  land  on  which  the  tree  grows,  directly  to 
the  Neuse  River,  so  important  to  the  Indian  for  his  living  as  well  as  for 
trade  and  transportation.10 


Ownership  Changes 


Charles  II,  the  Proprietors ,  George  II. — From  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  until  just  prior  to  the  period  of  settlement  of  the  area  that 
was  to  become  Wake  County,  not  only  Wake  but  all  of  present  North  and 
South  Carolina  was  the  property  of  eight  English  noblemen  and  their 
heirs.  The  eight  original  Lords  Proprietors  had  received  this  handsome 
grant  from  Charles  II  in  return  for  their  helping  him  regain  the  throne  of 
England  and  putting  an  end  to  the  Cromwell  Protectorate.  According  to 
the  Carolina  Charter  of  1663  by  which  the  territory  was  granted  the  eight 
proprietors,  their  vast  possessions  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  “to 
the  west  as  far  as  the  south  seas.”  Eager  to  promote  settlement  and  thus 
gain  personal  profits  from  land  rents  and  export  goods,  the  eight  absentee 
landlords  offered  all  sorts  of  inducements  to  families  who  would  take  up 
land  in  Carolina.  Settlement  was  disappointingly  slow,  and  the  period  of 
their  proprietorship  was  satisfactory  neither  to  the  English  government 
nor  to  those  who  did  become  Carolina  settlers.  In  1729  the  heirs  of  all  but 
one  agreed  to  resell  their  seven-eighths  shares  to  the  then  reigning 
monarch,  George  II.11 


Wake  in  the  Granville  District. — After  1729  and  prior  to  1746  all  of 
Wake’s  early  settlers  received  their  land  grants  from  George  II  through 
the  royal  governors  of  the  North  Carolina  colony;  or  else  they  acquired 
land  from  others  to  whom  it  had  originally  been  granted  by  the  king’s 
agents.  After  1746,  all  the  ungranted  land  in  present  Wake  belonged  to  the 
English  Earl  of  Granville,  who  thereafter  had  title  to  the  entire  northern 
half  of  North  Carolina. 

Granville  was  the  one  heir  of  the  original  Lords  Proprietors  who  in  1729 
had  declined  to  sell  to  the  crown  his  one-eighth  share  ol  the  Carolina 
colony.  The  agreement  finally  reached  fifteen  years  later  (1744)  desig- 


10  The  tree  is  on  private  property  near  Ridgecrest  Baptist  C  hurch. 

"  The  Carolina  Charter  of  1663,  N.C.  Museum  of  History,  Raleigh;  William  Stevens  Powell,  The 
Carolina  Charier  of  1663,  15-20.  23-37;  Hugh  Talmage  Lefler,  North  Carolina  History  Told  by  Contem¬ 
poraries,  4th  edn..  30-31. 
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nated  his  eighth  as  a  wide  east-west  strip  south  of  and  parallel  to  the 
southern  border  of  Virginia.  It  was  not  until  1746  that  a  line  was  finally 
surveyed  as  far  west  as  present  Wake  County,  separating  the  king’s  land 
from  that  of  Granville,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  1744  agreement. 

After  1746  the  king  and  the  British  Parliament  still  governed  the  entire 
colony  through  royal  governors  and  their  councils;  and  it  was  under 
British  law  that  these  mid-eighteenth  century  residents  lived  and  that  their 
local  courts  and  tax  collectors  operated.  But  from  that  year  until  the 
American  Revolution,  it  was  to  Lord  Granville’s  agents,  not  to  the  British 
king,  that  early  Wake  settlers  owed  their  quitrents,  or  annual  payments  to 
“quit”  them  from  further  obligation  to  Granville.  And  it  was  from  him 
that  they  received  new  grants  of  land,  if  such  grants  were  for  land  within 
the  Granville  district,  as  was  all  of  Wake. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Granville’s  district  was  a  line  running  due 
west  from  the  coast  at  35°34'  north  latitude  and  passing  just  south  of  the 
southernmost  tip  of  present  Wake  County.  The  northern  boundary  was 
the  conveniently  straight  Virginia  line.  From  this  huge  sixty-mile  wide 
strip,  the  speculative  absentee  landlord  Granville  expected  to  reap  rich 
benefits  through  quitrents  from  settlers,  both  those  already  at  home  near 
the  coast  and  those  who  would  be  induced  to  settle  farther  inland  in  the 
huge  expanse  of  backwoods  Carolina  that  was  future  Wake.  He  lived  in 
England  and  employed  agents  to  manage  the  granting  of  lands  and  the 
collecting  of  rents  for  him.  His  agents  proved  to  be  unscrupulous  in  many 
cases,  and  their  subordinates,  surveyors  and  rent  collectors  equally  so 
upon  occasion.12 

They  kept  careless  or  no  records  of  grants  and  entries.  There  were 
instances  of  the  same  land  being  granted  more  than  once,  to  two  or  more 
different  claimants.  In  the  confusion,  there  were  numerous  cases  of  peo¬ 
ple  moving  into  lands  in  the  Granville  district  and  taking  up  home  sites 
without  filing  entry  papers.  It  is  probable  that  something  of  the  sort  hap¬ 
pened  to  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  present  Wake  County,  with  the 
result  that  some  of  their  names  will  never  be  known.  As  was  the  case  with 
some  pre-Granville  settlers,  however,  there  were  many  during  Granville’s 
ownership  who  became  permanent  settlers  with  legal  title  to  their  lands, 
and  who  were  the  ancestors  of  numerous  families  in  present  Wake 
County. 

Absentee  Landowners. — In  much  the  same  way  that  the  Lords  Pro¬ 
prietors  had  been  absentee  landlords  to  the  entire  Carolina  Province,  the 
few  individuals  known  to  have  owned  land  earliest  in  what  was  to  become 
Wake  County  were  also  absentee  owners.  Available  information  from 
land  grants  and  court  records  of  the  early  1740s  reveals  the  names  of  four 
residents  of  eastern  North  Carolina  who  owned  large  tracts  of  virgin 
Wake  wilderness,  but  who  never,  as  far  as  is  known,  lived  there  them- 


12  Hugh  Talmage  Lefler  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome,  North  Carolina:  The  History  of  a  Southern  State , 
rev.  edn.,  1963,  145-146;  Powell,  Carolina  Charter ,  67. 
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selves.  Three  of  these  were  high  officeholders  in  the  council  of  Governor 
George  Burrington,  the  first  of  the  royal  governors  of  North  Carolina  after 
it  was  reacquired  for  England  in  1729  by  King  George  II.  The  three  were 
Chief  Justice  William  Smith,  Attorney  General  John  Montgomery,  and 
Col.  Robert  Halton,  provost  marshal.  The  fourth,  James  Mackilwean,  will 
be  mentioned  later.15 

The  three  adjacent  grants  from  George  II  to  Councilors  Smith, 
Montgomery,  and  Halton  formed  a  huge  rectangular  area  of  almost  nine 
and  a  half  square  miles  near  the  center  of  the  then  unsettled  region  in  the 
back  country  which  was  to  be  called  Wake  County  three  decades  later. 
Interestingly,  the  territory  included  most  of  the  land  on  which  still  another 
twenty  years  in  the  future  the  city  of  Raleigh  would  be  laid  out,  together 
with  its  later  growth  to  the  north  and  east.14 

An  Interesting  Theory  about  the  Area  that  Became  Raleigh. — Charles 
M.  Heck,  in  unpublished  notes  on  Raleigh  history  compiled  in  the  early 
1950s,  advances  an  interesting  theory  explaining  why  and  how  these  three 
important  easterners,  high  officials  in  the  colonial  government  of  North 
Carolina,  came  to  own  this  huge  tract  of  land  so  far  away  from  their 
homes  and  from  the  civilization  of  that  time.  From  his  search  of  the 
earliest  known  land  grants  in  the  area,  as  well  as  other  colonial  records,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  two  of  them  may  have  actually  come 
to  the  area  in  the  early  1730s,  and  may  have  noted  its  potentialities  for 
future  development.  Following  their  participation  in  a  thwarted  revolt 
against  the  administration  of  Governor  Burrington,  Smith  and  Montgom¬ 
ery  had  to  flee  for  their  lives  because  of  their  alleged  involvement  in  an 
assassination  attempt  on  the  governor.  Although  the  accused  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  “fled  by  night,  and  hid  themselves  in  Virginia,’'  no  specific 
retreat  is  indicated.  Since  Smith,  Montgomery,  and  Halton  later  re¬ 
quested  and  were  given  by  the  next  governor  huge  grants  of  land  in  the 
remote  interior  of  the  colony,  Heck  suggests  that  instead  of  having  taken 
refuge  in  densely  populated  Virginia,  they  might  have  chosen  as  the 
nearest  uninhabited  place  to  hide,  the  back  country  area  far  up  the  Neuse 
River  and  its  tributary,  “Crabb  tree  creek.”  Their  legally  recorded  grants 
of  a  few  years  later  contain  the  earliest  known  mention  of  this  important 
Wake  County  waterway,  as  well  as  of  “Walnut  Point  ’  on  Walnut 

Creek.15 

After  Burrington’s  ouster  the  three  returned  to  their  former  positions  on 
the  council,  and  the  new  governor,  Gabriel  Johnston,  a  short  time  later 


13  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  4:164.  vol.  3:214.  Halton  was  appointed  Mar.  9,  1730. 

14  Independently,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  both  Charles  M.  Heck  of  Raleigh  (ca.  1050)  and  A.  B. 
Markham  of  Durham  (ca.  1967)  plotted  these  grants  on  maps  using  the  descriptions  and  landmarks  listed. 
Charles  M.  Heck  Collection.  State  Archives;  A.  B.  Markham.  “Land  Grants  to  Early  Settlers  in  Present 

Wake  County,  Period  1739  to  1830,”  map  copyrighted  1973.  ,  .  , 

|S  Heck  Collection.  State  Archives;  Saunders.  Colonial  Records  4:164-16\  Both  Smith  s  and  Halton  s 
grants  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Governor  Gabriel  Johnston.  Smith's  grant.  Mar.  18.  1740.  is  recorded  in 
N.C.  I  .and  Grant  Book  4:39  and  5:31.  Halton’s  grant.  Mar.  9.  1743.  N.C.  Land  Grant  Book  4: 160.  and  5.122. 

Although  no  record  of  Montgomery’s  grant  appears  to  be  extant,  his  land  and  line  are  mentioned  in  Halton  s 
grant  and  in  grants  for  other  adjacent  land,  as  surveyor  s  landmarks. 
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granted  them  the  three  large  2,000-acre  tracts,  totaling  6,000  acres  among 
them,  between  Walnut  and  Crabtree  creeks.  It  was  part  of  the  Halton 
grant  that  half  a  century  later  was  sold  by  its  eventual  owner,  Joel  Lane, 
to  the  independent  state  of  North  Carolina  as  the  site  for  its  permanent 
capital,  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Inducements  to  Settlers. — The  British  government  was  anxious  to 
populate  the  back  country  with  permanent  settlers.  Recipients  of  very 
large  grants,  such  as  Halton,  Smith,  and  Montgomery,  were  expected  to 
induce  others  to  settle  within  their  large  claims,  in  order  to  increase  the 
colony’s  population,  its  soil  productivity,  and  its  potential  trade  products. 
The  terms  of  Col.  Halton’s  2,000-acre  grant,  for  example,  included  the 
understanding  that  “he  seat  the  same  with  one  white  person  and  clear  and 
cultivate  in  proportion  as  three  acres  to  one  hundred  within  three  years.” 
Did  he  live  up  to  this  requirement?  The  records  do  not  reveal  the  names  of 
settlers  who  might  have  taken  up  residence  as  his  tenants,  although  it  is 
likely  that  this  is  the  method  by  which  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  came  to 
be  on  land  which  became  Wake  County.16 

Ownership  records  of  the  three  large  tracts  indicate  that  Halton’s  was 
inherited  by  nonresident  individuals,  later  confiscated  by  the  state  during 
the  American  Revolution,  and  acquired  by  Joel  Lane  and  others  when  the 
new  state  land  grant  office  opened  in  1778.  Meanwhile,  the  neighboring 
Smith  and  Montgomery  tracts  were  also  willed  to  the  original  owners’ 
heirs  and  were  later  acquired  in  smaller  tracts  in  the  1750s  and  1760s  by 
residents  of  Wake’s  Walnut  Creek  area,  including  John  Giles  Thomas  and 
William  Muckleroy,  and  still  later  partially  by  another  large  landholder, 
Isaac  Hunter.17 

Another  Absentee  Landholder. — The  fourth  of  the  absentee  landhold¬ 
ers  in  Wake  was  James  Mackilwean,  who  may  have  been  the  surveyor 
who  laid  off  the  three  grants  for  Smith,  Montgomery,  and  Halton.  He  had 
by  the  time  of  their  grants  also  “proved  [his]  rights  .  .  .  according  to  the 
Royal  Instruction,”  which  information  is  indicated  in  the  1741  King’s 
warrant  entitling  him  to  a  550-acre  tract  east  of  and  “opposite  Judge 
Smith’s  &  Coll.  Halton’s  Surveys.”  In  the  next  several  years  Mackilwean 
acquired  at  least  one  additional  tract  of  200  acres  in  the  same  vicinity.18 

Mackilwean  may  have  rented  part  of  the  land  to  early  Wake  residents 
whose  names  are  lost.  Records  indicate  that  he  himself  was  quite  busy  in 
other  parts  of  the  colony  during  the  time  of  his  ownership  of  the  Wake 
land,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  he  ever  actually  lived  on 


16  N.C.  Land  Grant  Book  4:160;  5:122. 

17  Heck  discusses  these  transactions  on  approximately  the  3 1st  and  32nd  pages  of  his  unpaginated 
notebook,  Heck  Collection,  State  Archives. 

18  “Mackilwean”  is  the  one  of  several  variant  spellings  appearing  as  signature  to  Craven  Court  Minutes, 

1J46  and  subsequent  terms.  He  was  also  Craven  County  representative  to  the  General  Assembly 
1746-1754.  John  L.  Cheney,  Jr.  (ed.).  North  Carolina  Government ,  1585-1974 ,  1 102.  Mackilwean’s  name 
appears  as  surveyor  on  numerous  plats,  although  those  for  the  Smith,  Halton,  and  Montgomery  grants  are 
missing.  Mackilwean  s  original  warrant  for  a  1741  survey  is  in  Land  Warrant  Envelope  #0393,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Raleigh.  His  1745  grant  is  recorded  in  N.C.  Land  Grant  Book  10:278,  and  5:422. 
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these  lands.  He  owned  considerable  property  near  New  Bern,  was  at  one 
time  sheriff  of  Craven  County,  and  served  for  several  years  in  one  of  the 
highest  offices  in  county  government,  that  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
Craven  and  later  Johnston  County  courts.  Owning  land  also  in  various 
other  sections  of  the  colony,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  the  area  that  became 
Lenoir  County,  and  seems  to  have  moved  on  to  Mecklenburg  in  the  1760s. 
His  original  Wake  County  land  was  eventually  deeded  to  later  Wake 
residents.19 

There  were  doubtless  other  absentee  landholders  like  Mackilwean  and 
the  three  councilors.  But  soon  there  were  also  settlers  who  acquired  land 
in  the  area  and  made  their  homes  and  farms  upon  it.  Gradually  the  pace  of 
settlement  increased  and  people  began  moving  into  the  hitherto  unpopu¬ 
lated  wilderness  from  several  directions.  There  was  evolving  a  pattern  of 
settlement  which  affected  future  Wake  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way. 


Various  grants;  Craven  Court  Minutes.  Feb.  1747  and  subsequent  terms;  Saunders.  Colonial  Records 
4:1038. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  SETTLEMENT  PERIOD 


A  Peculiar  Settlement  Pattern 

A  Late  Settled  Area. — As  land  along  the  coast  was  taken  up  and  little 
additional  acreage  was  available  to  newcomers,  settlers  began  to  push 
westward,  especially  along  the  river  valleys.  Strangely,  however,  al¬ 
though  one  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  Neuse,  leads  directly  into  and 
through  present  Wake  County,  few  settlers  seem  to  have  penetrated  so  far 
inland  as  early  as  those  who  populated  other  North  Carolina  regions  all 
around  Wake.  The  pattern  of  settlement  for  interior  North  Carolina  thus 
had  the  peculiar  effect  of  leaving  undisturbed  the  very  heart  of  the  future 
state,  the  area  which  eventually  became  the  center  of  its  government. 

Other  geographic  features  had  their  effect,  as  did  the  movements  of 
groups  of  immigrants  into  neighboring  colonies.  To  the  east  and  south  of 
Wake,  Craven  County  residents  pushed  farther  and  farther  west  in  the 
1730s,  principally  along  the  Neuse.  They  were  moving  ever  inland,  away 
from  their  county  seat,  New  Bern,  which  continued  to  be  the  center  of 
their  governmental  and  court  activities  until  the  next  decade  when 
Edgecombe  and  Johnston  counties  were  formed.  In  such  numbers  had 
they  moved  west  of  New  Bern  that  it  became  necessary  in  the  1740s  to 
establish  new  centers  of  county  government  farther  inland.1 

Since  by  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  North  Carolina’s  coastal  region 
was  largely  occupied,  new  arrivals  from  Europe  were  compelled  to  go 
inland  to  find  available  land.  Scottish  Highlanders  began  arriving,  many 
by  way  of  the  then  important  town  of  Brunswick.  They  settled  in  clannish 
groups  all  along  the  Cape  Fear  River  valley  as  close  to  present  Wake  as 
Campbellton  and  Cross  Creek,  early  names  for  present  Fayetteville.  Thus 
the  area  directly  south  of  Wake  was  settled  rather  thickly  some  years 
before  Wake  itself.  People  from  South  Carolina  moved  up  into  their  sister 
colony,  especially  along  the  Pee  Dee  and  Catawba  rivers,  populating 
those  portions  to  the  southwest  of  Wake  well  before  more  than  a  few 
hardy  souls  had  ventured  into  the  wilderness  of  Wake. 

Much  of  western  North  Carolina  was  settled  early  by  both  Scotch-Irish 
and  German  immigrants  who  had  gone  first  to  Pennsylvania  and  moved 
south  along  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  in  search  of  plentiful  and  cheap 
lands.  One  of  their  reasons  for  settling  so  far  to  the  west  was  their  natural 
inclination  to  live  to  themselves  with  their  own  kind,  and  no  closer  than 
was  necessary  to  English  settlers  who  regarded  them  as  “foreigners,” 


1  Various  land  grants;  Corbitt,  Formation  of  the  Counties ,  95,  131-132. 
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with  their  different  language  and  religion.  By  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  there  were  estimated  to  be  65,000  Scotch-Irish  and  25,000 
Germans  living  in  areas  of  North  Carolina  to  the  west  of  present  Wake 
County.2 

Virginians  came  into  the  counties  along  the  northern  border  of  North 
Carolina,  as  they  had  been  doing  earlier  in  the  northern  coastal  region, 
and  some  of  them  moved  farther  south  into  future  Wake.  Perhaps  some 
were  second  or  third  sons  of  Virginia  families  who,  because  of  the  colonial 
laws  of  primogeniture,  had  little  hope  of  inheriting  family  estates  and  set 
out  to  establish  their  own  estates  in  lands  to  the  south  yet  unclaimed. 

From  all  directions,  then,  almost  every  area  of  the  colony  had  begun  to 
be  settled  earlier  than  that  central  section  which  eventually  became  Wake 
County. 

Transients  among  the  Newcomers. — Inevitably,  however,  the  time 
came  when  this  central  area  of  the  colony  began  to  have  residents.  Many 
of  the  earliest  among  them  were  people  who  had  lived  around  New  Bern 
and  were  looking  for  new  farming  land.  After  having  depleted  forests  and 
worn  out  fields  in  the  east,  many  a  land-hungry  farm  seeker  had  pushed 
north  and  west  along  the  Neuse,  gradually  taking  up  most  of  the  best 
property  between  New  Bern  and  the  future  county  of  Wake.  Some  of 
those  who  came  into  the  area  stayed  only  briefly  and  then  pushed  on  to 
the  west  as  the  frontier  moved  more  and  more  in  that  direction.  Some 
stayed  long  enough  to  wear  out  fields  before  moving  on  to  seek  new 
ground.  Many  eighteenth-century  North  Carolinians  thrived  on  living 
briefly  at  the  frontier  and  moving  with  it,  and  this  nomad  tendency  seems 
to  have  gripped  a  sizable  number  of  Wake’s  earliest  landowners. 

Names  of  some  of  them  appear  in  minutes  of  the  county  courts.  These 
records  show  them  performing  in  capacities  expected  of  responsible 
citizenry,  including  the  clearing  and  repairing  of  roads,  serving  on  juries, 
and  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  orphans.  Then,  within  a  few  years,  their 
names  appear  in  records  of  other  counties  in  the  same  capacities  farther 
west  in  the  state  or  beyond.  Some  of  these,  perhaps  renters  or  squatters, 
may  never  have  had  legal  title  to  the  lands  on  which  they  lived.3 

Permanent  Residents. — There  were  those,  obviously,  who  acquired 
grants  of  land  varying  from  100  to  640  acres  and  settled  down  to  perma¬ 
nent  homes  in  the  future  capital  county.  The  process  of  obtaining  rights  to 
settle  on  new  land  entailed  requesting  a  grant,  getting  the  land  surveyed, 
and  receiving  a  legal  document  describing  the  location,  boundaries,  and 
conditions  of  the  grant.  In  return  for  the  land,  settlers  agreed  to  cultivate  a 
certain  portion  and  pay  yearly  quitrents  to  the  king  (later  to  Granville) 
through  agents.  Although  there  were  several  individuals  and  families  who 
gradually  amassed  properties  totaling  many  thousands  of  acres,  there 
were  far  fewer  large  plantation  owners  in  future  Wake  than  in  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  and  in  neighboring  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  These 


2  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  69-81. 

3  Various  land  records  and  Johnston  Court  Minutes  from  the  settlement  period. 
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small  landowners  lived  on  and  cultivated  their  own  land,  and  possessed 
fewer  slaves  (or  none  at  all)  than  did  the  plantation  aristocrats.  That  there 
were  some  slaves  as  well  as  free  Negroes  in  the  Wake  area  within  the  first 
decades  of  Wake’s  settlement  is  evident  from  court  records  of  the  late 
1750s  and  1760s.4 

From  land  registry  records,  some  early  landowners’  names  are  known, 
as  well  as  the  places  they  settled  within  present  Wake.  A  few  indicate  also 
the  counties  from  which  they  moved,  and  some  of  the  grants  and  accom¬ 
panying  surveyors’  plats  bear  their  signatures  or  their  marks.  Numerous 
records,  however,  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  by  fire  over  the  years. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  locations  of 
the  homes  of  Wake’s  earliest  settlers.5 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  pick  up  whole  families  and  all  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  to  move  from  whatever  degree  of  civilization  they  knew,  and  to 
make  a  new  life  in  untamed  wilderness.  Some  undoubtedly  came  from 
comparatively  gracious  town  or  plantation  life;  others  were  desperately 
poor.  All  had  to  bring  with  them  everything  they  could  assemble  to  set  up 
farming  and  housekeeping  operations  from  the  ground  up. 

How  They  Got  to  Wake. — Some  few  eastern  families  may  have  utilized 
the  Neuse  and  Little  rivers  as  a  means  of  transportation,  loading  their 
belongings  into  canoes  or  onto  rafts  as  was  more  commonly  done  near  the 
coast  and  in  earlier  days.  But  as  they  made  their  way  farther  north¬ 
westward  into  future  Wake,  they  found  traveling  against  the  current  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult.  Part  of  the  fall  line  area  of  central  North  Carolina  is 
included  in  Wake  County,  where  rivers  and  streams  run  more  swiftly  and 
cascade  over  rocks  and  ledges. 

Families  traveling  overland  from  the  more  settled  east  encountered 
deep  ruts  of  sand  or  mud,  since  even  main  highways  boasted  little  ditching 
or  drainage.  Travelers  from  the  south  through  relatively  flat  terrain  con¬ 
tended  with  treacherous  red  clay  which  in  wet  weather  was  alternately 
slippery  and  sticky,  and  when  dry  had  axle-breaking  ruts.  Those  who 
came  through  northern  and  western  counties  confronted  hazards  of  steep 
hills  and  rocks,  often  barred  by  immovable  boulders.6 

Darkness  and  the  need  for  rest  required  overnight  stops.  Lucky  were 
those  who  arrived  at  day’s  end  near  the  homes  and  farms  of  families 
already  settled,  some  of  whom  shared  bed  and  board  briefly.  Otherwise, 
travelers  made  camp  wherever  night  found  them,  improvising  whatever 
comfort  and  safety  from  natural  enemies  their  surroundings  dictated. 
Fewer  and  farther  apart  became  the  hospitable  homes,  and  less  passable 
the  roads  as  these  families  continued  toward  their  newly  granted  lands. 
What  trails  there  were  had  probably  been  made  by  the  Indians,  and  later 
by  fur  trappers  and  traders  through  the  dense  woods.  The  trails,  often 
connecting  one  watercourse  with  another,  probably  followed  paths  worn 


4  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  1750s,  1760s,  passim. 

5  Granville  Land  Grants,  State  Archives. 

6  Charles  Christopher  Crittenden,  “Overland  Travel  and  Transportation  in  North  Carolina,  1763-1789,” 
N.C.  Historical  Review  8  (July  1931):239-240. 
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originally  by  wild  animals,  which  instinctively  chose  paths  of  least  resis¬ 
tance.7 

What  They  Found. — At  their  destinations,  the  settlers  found  little  else 
than  woods  and  water  and  wild  animals.  Whatever  the  location  of  their 
lands,  they  chose  within  their  acreages  those  spots  for  building  homes  that 
were  nearest  to  rivers  and  streams.  A  water  source  was  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  settlers,  their  animals,  and  their  crops.  Also,  watering  places 
provided  game  and  fish  to  augment  the  forests’  yield  of  berries,  nuts,  and 
fruits.  These  woods  and  waterways  and  wild  animals  provided  not  only 
food  but  also  materials  for  building  homes,  power  to  turn  mills,  and  skins 
for  clothing  and  other  uses. 

What's  in  a  Name?  Waterways,  Woods,  and  Wild  Animals. — These 
first  families  settled,  then,  along  the  courses  of  the  Neuse  and  its 
tributaries,  “Crabb  tree”  and  Walnut  creeks.  Poetic  names,  these,  and  at 
least  partially  descriptive  of  some  of  the  trees  abounding  in  the  woods  of 
Wake  in  early  settlement  days.  The  names  of  both  these  creeks  were 
probably  given  them  by  traders,  explorers,  and  surveyors,  since  they 
appear  in  the  earliest  land  grants  as  identifying  landmarks  for  locating  the 
tracts  granted.  New  settlers  gave  names  to  others.  All  these  names  pro¬ 
vide  a  valuable  record  of  Wake’s  natural  history,  the  way  it  looked  before 
its  wilderness  gave  way  to  civilization.8 

Oaks  outnumbered  other  varieties  of  trees,  especially  the  white  oak, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  three  different  White  Oak  creeks  in  widely 
separate  sections  of  the  county.  Other  creeks  and  branches  whose  names 
were  borrowed  from  trees  include  Sycamore,  Poplar,  Peachtree,  and 
Laurel  creeks;  Cedar  Creek,  Cedar  Run,  Cedar  Prong,  and  Cedar  Grove; 
Reedy  Creek  and  Reedy  Spring  Branch;  Brier  Creek  and  Juniper  Branch. 
The  list  is  not  nearly  exhaustive  of  the  variety  of  trees  native  to  Wake 
County,  nor  even  of  the  most  prevalent.  For  example,  although  early  land 
descriptions  frequently  mention  “a  blazed  hickory”  as  a  starting  point  for 
naming  the  boundaries  of  land  grants,  there  is  no  Hickory  Creek  in  Wake 
County.  A  later  community  in  eastern  Wake,  however,  became  Hickory 
Grove. 

The  waters  of  the  creeks  themselves  gave  rise  to  descriptive  names  like 
Crooked  Creek,  Crooked  Run,  Steephill  Creek,  Stoney  Branch,  and  Swift 


7  Humber,  “Transportation  in  1775.” 

8  Although  it  has  been  suggested  that  Crabtree  Creek  might  have  been  named  for  some  family  of  that 
name,  no  evidence  has  come  to  light  identifying  such  persons.  A  second  suggestion  is  that  crabtree  is  a 
combination  word  commonly  applied  to  the  crabapple  tree,  from  which  the  creek  received  its  name. 
William  S.  Powell,  “What’s  In  a  Name?  History,”  Raleigh  (magazine)  3  (No.  4,  1971):  10.  There  remains 
the  possibility,  however  remote,  that  explorers  saw,  instead  of  the  still  familiar  crabapple,  that  highly  prized 
crabtree  whose  bitter  bark  was  once  used  medicinally.  None  of  the  species  is  known  in  Wake  today,  but  the 
welcome  and  perhaps  unexpected  presence  of  that  useful  variety  would  have  been  sufficient  reason  for 
naming  the  large  and  important  watercourse  for  even  a  single  example  of  it.  As  for  the  more  plentiful  walnut 
trees,  few  remain  because  of  the  later  great  demand  for  their  wood  for  fine  furniture  and  floors.  They  were 
apparently  plentiful  in  the  area,  however,  as  late  as  the  1860s.  Former  slave  Hannah  Lane  Plummer  noted  in 
a  1930s  interview  that  as  slaves  on  Governor  Charles  Manly’s  private  estate  below  South  Street  we  chillun 
went  into  the  grove  ...  to  pick  up  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts.”  U.S.  Works  Progress  Administration 
[Federal  Writers’  Project],  Slave  Narratives  14:178. 
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Creek.  Rocky  Branch  and  Ledge  of  Rocks  Creek  are  picturesque  names 
of  northern  Wake  waterways,  descriptive  of  that  section  which  is  most 
like  hill  country  of  any  in  the  county.  Stories  about  Terrible  Creek  in 
southern  Wake  and  its  behavior  in  flood  season  fully  justify  its  name;  and 
Dry  Creek  suggests  an  unhappy  tendency  of  that  watercourse.  Names  of 
others  seem  to  describe  the  terrain  around  them,  including  optimistic  Rich 
Land,  or  Richland  Creek,  and  the  less  productive  sounding  Marsh  Creek. 

Wildlife  the  settlers  encountered  no  doubt  was  the  inspiration  for  nam¬ 
ing  Panther  and  Wildcat  branches,  Buffalo  and  Moccasin  creeks.  One 
outstanding  creature  of  the  wild  known  to  have  been  distressingly  preva¬ 
lent  and  predatory  was  the  wolf;  Wolf  Branch,  however,  is  no  longer 
listed  on  Wake  County  maps  as  it  was  on  earlier  ones.  There  are  Horse 
Creek,  Red  Buck  Branch,  Buckhorn  Creek,  and  Doe  Branch,  and  both 
Owl  and  Turkey  creeks.  Of  the  smaller  animals  and  their  habitats,  the 
beaver  seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular  inspiration  for  names,  for 
there  are  no  fewer  than  two  Beaver  creeks  and  four  Beaverdam  creeks 
flowing  within  the  boundaries  of  present  Wake  County.  Finally,  there  is 
the  inscrutable  name  of  Haresnipe,  or,  earlier,  “Hairy  Snipe”  Creek, 
which  appears  in  early  land  documents  but  for  which  no  really  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  has  been  offered.9 

Sources  for  Identifying  Settlers. — Within  a  few  years,  the  surnames  of 
some  of  the  earliest  families  themselves  began  to  appear,  too,  as  names  of 
creeks  and  branches,  indicative  of  the  portions  of  the  county  in  which 
they  made  their  homes.  Examples  are  Barton’s,  Hinton’s,  House,  Man¬ 
nings,  Powell,  Smith’s,  and  Utley’s  creeks,  and  Jones,  Myatts,  and  Sim¬ 
mons  branches.  A  little  later  the  name  Dutchman’s  Branch  or  Creek  was 
given  to  that  southern  Wake  stream  where  a  foreign-accented  family 
named  Franck  settled.10 

Helpful  though  they  are,  creek  names  are  not  the  only  source  for  de¬ 
termining  the  identities  of  the  area’s  earliest  residents.  Land  grants  and 
deeds,  together  with  minutes  of  the  county  courts,  wills,  marriage  bonds, 
and  private  papers,  all  provide  names  and  locations  as  well  as  events 
involving  Wake  County’s  early  citizens. 

First  Families  of  Future  Wake 

Earliest  Known  Residents. — In  the  search  for  the  earliest  Wake  resi¬ 
dents  several  likely  candidates  appear  from  land  records.  Among  these 
are  families  named  Bledsoe,  Green,  Heaton,  Higdon,  Hinton,  Matthews, 
Monk,  Myatt,  Powers,  R - ,  Simmons,  Terrell,  Whitaker,  and  Williams, 


9  Land  documents,  maps,  various  dates;  Powell,  N.C.  Gazetteer ,  passim;  court  minutes,  passim, 
including  such  entries  as  the  following:  “John  Gyles  T[h]omas  Esqr.  produced  an  affidt.  of  Wm.  Hollyfield 
as  having  took  the  life  of  a  wolf.”  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  July  1754:51.  Pant  [h]er  Creek  appears  in  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  Dec.  1771:8. 

10  Dutchman’s  Branch  is  named  at  least  as  early  as  1756  in  land  grant  and  accompanying  plat  for  John 
Rench,  N.C.  Land  Grant  Book  14:243.  The  Franckfs]  family  settled  in  the  Wake  area  after  immigrating  to 
New  Bern  early  in  the  18th  century  from  the  Heidelberg  area  of  Germany.  Thomas  H.  Franks  to  Charles  H. 
Utley,  May  2,  1933,  in  Charles  H.  Utley,  The  Utleys  of  Wake  County .  245-246. 
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and  probably  others. 

A  warrant  to  survey  land  on  Neuse  River  for  John  Hinton,  dated 
November  1739,  is  thought  to  describe  a  tract  in  the  area  that  became 
Wake  County  on  which  Hinton  settled.  But  the  earliest  reference  to  his 
actual  residence  in  the  area  appears  in  a  September  1745  grant  for  land 
adjacent  to  the  tract  on  which  he  was  then  living.11 


By  means  of  this  warrant ,  dated 
November  13,  1739,  Governor 
Gabriel  Johnston  instructed  the 
Surveyor  General  to  measure  for 
John  Hinton  150  acres  of  land  on 
Neuse  River  in  that  part  of  Cra¬ 
ven  County  that  eventually  be¬ 
came  Wake. 

Tiny  scales,  their  weights,  and  a 
surveyor’s  compass  were  among 
the  Hinton  family’s  possessions 
when  they  settled  in  future  Wake 
County  in  the  late  1730s  or  early 
1740s.  ( Document  and  objects 
owned  by  Hinton  descendants; 
used  by  permission.) 


North  Carouna. 


Hts  Excellency  Gabriel  Johnfton,  Efq; 
f  lit  Majefiy  s  Captain  General,  and 
(.3  freer  nor  tn  Chief,  in  and  ever  the 
faid  Province. 

v 

Greeting, 


To  »  At  f  G  **,.*!  -j  /  — , 

/  / 

V  o  U  are  forthwith  to  admeaiure  and  lay 
1  out,  or  caufe  to  be  admealured  and  kid 


-  - - -  - - M 

out,  unto,  ic  M,,/,,. 
containing,  4~, 


* 


a  Plantation, 
Acres 


—  — - fr.*  'Ag*  *  ■  - 

of  Land,  lying  in  ^7. 

,  t.  /eft  t  *  «<■  ,yir  dfys.t.* 

AAa>.  A  — - • - - - - 


Oblerving  His  Majefty’s  Inftruthons,  for  rtin- 
ing  out  of  Lands ;  and  a  Platt  and  Certificate 
thereof,  to  return  into  the  Secretary’s  Office. 
And  for  fo  doing,  this  fhali  be  your  Warrant, 


Grven  at 

my  Hand,  the  /A '  ' 
gl.  -  '  Anno  Dom.  i 


under 

Day  ofA) 


i 


>•  j 


11  Hinton  descendant  Charles  Hinton  Silver,  Raleigh,  owned  original  of  John  Hinton  warrant  dated  Nov. 
13 ,  1739;  its  duplicate  is  filed  in  Land  Grant  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Raleigh.  See  C  harles  M.  Heck 
(ed.).  Documents  of  Early  North  Carolina  and  the  Establishment  of  Raleigh  as  its  C  apital,  pi.  2,  grant  to 
land  described  identically,  dated  Nov.  1 1 ,  1743,  N.C.  Land  Grant  Book  5: 179,  Book  10.28,  grant  indicating 
adjacent  residence,  Sept.  27,  1745,  Book  5:335,  Book  10:176. 
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A  May  1741  grant  to  Robert  Whitaker,  apparently  unrecorded,  de¬ 
scribes  a  large  tract  on  Swift  Creek.  The  location,  near  Billingsglade 
Branch  south  of  Raleigh,  is  without  question  that  in  present  Wake  on 
which  he  built  the  original  portion  of  the  Whitaker  home,  purportedly  in 
1743. 12 

Concerning  a  third  early  resident,  John  Monk,  there  is  no  doubt  he  was 
actually  living  in  present  Wake  before  February  of  that  same  year.  Two 
documents  dated  February  23,  1743,  describe  land  near  Walnut  Creek  and 
“Wild  Catf  ’  Branch  adjacent  to  “the  plantation  he  now  lives  on.”  A 
second  plantation  in  the  vicinity  had  also  been  occupied  before  that  time 

by  a  man  named  James  R - ,  whose  surname  is  almost  obliterated  in  a 

crumbling  1743  land  entry  book.  It  is  probable  that  James  Simmons,  and 
perhaps  John  Simmons  as  well,  had  settled  in  the  area  before  either  Monk 

or  R - ,  since  “James  Simons’  plantation”  is  identified  as  adjoining 

Monk’ s  tract,  and  Simmons  Branch  is  named  as  a  location  point  for  that  of 
R - .  But  available  records  do  not  include  the  fact  that  either  was  actu¬ 

ally  living  on  the  land  at  the  time.13 

The  Myatt  family  is  another  of  the  very  early  ones,  although  the  earliest 
of  their  grants  have  not  survived  in  the  state  records.  The  obituary  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Myatt,  widow  of  Capt.  Mark  Myatt,  noted  that  she  was  “one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  country.”14 

Some  time  in  the  1740s  several  families  found  their  way  to  land  above 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Neuse  in  northern  Wake  County.  John  Terrell  had 
settled  and  built  a  mill  on  Horse  Creek  north  of  the  Falls  by  1744.  Royal 
grants  were  issued  in  1745  to  members  of  the  Bledsoe  family  with  the 
four-generation  Biblical  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Benjamin, 
on  Horse  Creek  as  well.  Also  in  1745  Edward  Powers,  John  Heaton,  and 
John  Higdon  received  grants  in  the  Falls  area.15 

Another  family  resident  quite  early  in  the  1740s  was  that  of  Edward 
Green,  who  was  already  living  on  land  near  Walnut  Creek  in  1745,  when 
John  Monk  acquired  title  to  it  by  grant  to  add  to  his  earlier  holdings. 
Possibly  Green  continued  to  live  there  and  to  lease  land  from  Monk. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  when  Green  began  to  live  on  this  land,  or 
whether  he  ever  held  title  to  it.  He  may  have  been  among  those  numerous 
families  who  settled  on  unclaimed  land,  built  homes,  and  began  farming 
without  benefit  of  purchase  or  grant.  So  inefficient  was  the  entire  system 


12  Photocopies  of  Whitaker  grant,  dated  May  23,  1741,  owned  by  Vance  E.  Swift,  purchaser  of  Whitaker 
home,  711  Colonial  Drive,  Raleigh,  renamed  “Echo  House”;  also,  brick  dated  1743  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  chimney  of  original  portion  of  house.  Name  of  watercourse  was  also  spelled  Billings-Glade 
Branch. 

13  Monk’s  warrant  for  survey  dated  Feb.  28,  1743;  entry  in  N.C.  Land  Entry  Book,  1743-1749:  Feb.  23, 

1743,  State  Archives,  also  reproduced  in  Heck,  Documents ,  pi.  2.  For  James  R _ and  James  Simons,  see 

N.C.  Land  Entry  Book,  1743-1749. 

14  Raleigh  Register,  and  North  Carolina  State  Gazette  (w),  July  15,  1834.  John  Myatt  (or  Miate)  had  by 
1750  built  a  structure  of  some  kind  on  a  500-acre  plantation  on  Swift  Creek  surveyed  for  him  in  that  year  and 
granted  to  him  in  1753.  Granville  Land  Grants. 

15  (Terrell)  N.C.  Land  Entry  Book,  1743-1749;  (Bledsoe)  N.C.  Land  Grant  Book  10:159,  Book  5:320; 
(Powers)  Book  5:375,  Book  10:226;  land  grant  issued  Mar.  14,  1745,  to  John  Higdon,  naming  Heaton 
plantation  adjacent,  Granville  Land  Grants.  There  is  also  a  reference  to  a  Sept.  17,  1744,  grant  to  John 
Higdon’s  brother  Daniel  in  later  deed,  Johnston  County  Transcript  Deed  Book  1:53-54,  State  Archives. 
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of  granting,  issuing,  and  recording  such  documents  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  1754  passed  a  lengthy  act  dealing  with  the  determination  and 
recording  of  land  ownership  in  the  increasingly  widespread  colony.16 

In  addition  to  the  physical  difficulty  of  going  in  person  to  one  of  the 
widely  scattered  land  offices,  complicated  procedures  involved  in  getting 
a  warrant  issued  for  a  survey  and  the  expense  of  the  survey  itself  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  frequency  with  which  these  legal  niceties  were  neglected. 
Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  unclaimed  wilderness  tempted  the  adventur¬ 
ous  settler,  or  the  family  whose  farm  lands  back  east  were  worn  out,  to 
find  and  lay  claim  upon  new  land  for  a  fresh  start.  It  was  far  simpler  to 
take  possession  of  a  good  farming  area  without  the  extra  burden  of  legal 
arrangements,  or  with  the  expectation  of  taking  care  of  those  matters  at 
some  later  date.  That  some  settlers  never  got  around  to  legalizing  their 
claims  is  evident  from  the  law  passed  in  1754  declaring  those  persons 
rightful  owners  who  had  been  in  possession  of  such  lands  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  There  were  also  instances  of  families  being  forced  to  move 
from  land  they  had  settled,  when  later  settlers  brought  legal  claim  upon 
it.17 

Mystery  Citizens. — Two  mysterious  names  appear  in  the  1740s  which 
well  might  be  those  of  victims  of  just  such  circumstances.  There  were 
evidently  a  Williams  and  a  Matthews  who  had  lived  on  land  that  Henry 
Bedingfield  acquired  in  1745.  His  grant  for  a  600-acre  tract  in  eastern 
Wake  was  described  as  being  that  land  “where  Williams  and  Matthews 
formerly  lived.”  What  Williams?  And  which  Matthews?  How  long  had 
they  lived  there,  and  what  happened  to  them?  Were  they  squatters  on  the 
land  and  did  they  then  have  to  leave  when  an  official  surveyor  drew  up  the 
plat  locating  and  describing  the  land  that  was  then  legally  Bedingfield  s? 
Or  had  they  possibly  owned  and  forfeited  the  land  by  nonpayment  of  the 
quitrents,  and  then  pushed  on  to  another  area?18 

Other  Early  Families — By  mid-century,  these  records,  augmented  by 
others,  reveal  there  were  families  in  the  area  that  is  now  Wake  County 
named  Alford,  Bedingfield,  Benton,  Bledsoe,  Giles,  Green,  Heaton,  Hig¬ 
don,  Hinton,  House,  Jones,  Kilgoe  or  Kilgore,  McCullers,  Mcllroy, 
Matthews,  Miate  or  Myatt,  Mills,  Monk  or  Munk,  Norris,  Pearson,  Pow¬ 
ers,  Simmons,  Smith,  Terrell,  Whitaker,  and  Williams.  These  are  names 
which  occurred  and  recurred  in  the  records  of  community  life  in  the  young 
middle-section  of  the  growing  North  Carolina  colony  for  many  years, 
together  with  others  who  came  soon  after.19 


"  16  Monk  grants,  Apr.  20,  1745,  Land  Grant  Book  5:284,  Book  10:124.  Concerning  grants  system,  see 
Walter  Clark  (ed.),  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  25 : 304-309.  This  act  forms  chap.  6  of  N.C .  General 
Assembly,  Laws  of  North  Carolina  Passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Its  Session  of  1745-1  /  55 . 

17  N.C.  Laws,  1754-1755,  c.6,  s.6. 

18  N.C.  Land  Grant  Book  5:309,  Book  10:149. 

19  All  these  names,  in  conjunction  with  site  descriptions  identifiable  as  Wake  County  locations,  appear  in 
Craven  and  Johnston  County  land  grants  and  court  records  antedating  1750,  in  Office  of  Secretary  of  State 
and  in  State  Archives.  It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  that  some  individuals  owned  land  in  the  area  but 
lived  elsewhere. 


James  W.  Reid.  Jr.,  photograph 
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Lord  Granville’ s  agents  granted  John  Miate  500  acres  south  of  the  Neuse  River,  on 
both  sides  of  Swift  Creek,  in  1753 .  Attached  to  this  grant,  or  “ indenture is  a  plat 
describing  the  land  measured  for  him  by  surveyor  Richard  Caswell, Jr.,  three  years 
earlier.  Apparently  Miate  ( later  spelled  Myatt)  had  built  a  home  or  other  structures 
on  the  site  during  those  three  years,  since  the  grant  mentions  his  “ Improvements .” 
The  land  was  at  the  time  a  part  of  Johnston  County.  ( Granville  Land  Grants,  State 
Archives,  Raleigh.) 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the  1750s,  there  were  at  least  another  fifty 
families,  and  probably  many  others  of  whose  presence  no  records  remain. 
Although  some  may  have  arrived  before  mid-century,  the  following 
names  seem  to  have  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  records  of  that  decade. 
They  include  Allen,  Anderson,  Barton,  Belk,  Benton,  Bradford,  Bunch, 
Dixon,  Fowler,  Hall,  Hardin,  Hardy,  Haughton,  Herring,  Hill,  Holleman, 
Holloman,  Honey,  Hunter,  Hutchins,  Johnson,  Jones,  Joyner,  Keith, 
Lamon,  Lane,  Lawhon,  Lee,  Ligot  or  Legett,  Loockerman,  Lowery, 
Lowther,  McNatt,  Manning,  Martin,  Mobbley,  Olive,  Patton,  Pierce, 
Powell,  Robertson,  Sanders,  Simms,  Speight,  Stallens,  Strickland,  Sugg, 
Tanner,  Tarver,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Turner,  Utley,  Walton,  White, 
Womack,  Wood,  Wright,  and  Young.20 


20  Grants  and  court  records  predating  1760  supply  these  names  and  their  locations  in  present  Wake.  Some 
also  appear  among  the  45  signatures  on  petition,  ca.  1756-1757,  concerning  military  service  of  citizens  of 
upper  Johnston  County.  N.C.  Governor’s  Office  Papers  (Council  Papers),  State  Archives. 
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Life  at  Mid-Century 


Everyday  Life. — Firsthand  accounts  of  everyday  life  in  Wake  County’s 
earliest  settlement  years  are  virtually  nonexistent.  No  private  records  in 
the  form  of  diaries  or  letters  have  come  to  light  to  give  word  pictures  of 
life  at  mid-century.  Many  people  could  neither  read  nor  write;  and  even 
those  who  could  were  far  too  busy  clearing  land,  creating  shelters  for  their 
families  and  stock  against  elements  and  animals,  and  wresting  food  from 
the  new,  unproven  soil,  to  think  of  turning  into  recorded  history  the  very 
real  history  they  were  making.  Any  word  pictures,  therefore,  of  early 
Wake  homes  and  their  furnishings,  marriages  and  births,  illnesses  and 
funerals,  children’s  education,  entertainment,  social  and  religious  ac¬ 
tivities,  must  be  pieced  together  from  bits  and  scraps  recorded  in  the  few 
documents  that  have  survived,  and  from  family  stories  handed  down 
through  generations  to  present-day  descendants.21 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  continuing  wild  state  of  nature  in  the 
area  for  many  years.  One  account,  supposedly  from  an  eyewitness  and 
recorded  at  the  time  of  her  death,  is  the  obituary  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Pearson, 
nee  Mary  Simmons,  who  as  a  child  moved  with  her  parents  from  near 
New  Bern  in  the  1740s.  At  that  time,  the  obituary  relates,  “bears,  wolves 
and  panthers  were  so  numerous  here,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
prevent  them  from  destroying  their  horses  and  cattle.’’22 

Panthers,  wolves,  and  other  “vermin,’’  as  the  law  described  them, 
were  still  so  numerous  in  Wake  County  well  after  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  the  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  for  Wake  and  several 
other  counties  renewing  a  decades-old  law  that  offered  a  reward  for  killing 
a  panther,  wolf,  or  wildcat  and  producing  the  scalp  before  a  local  magis¬ 
trate  as  proof  of  its  destruction.  In  1764  there  was  produced  in  court  “an 
affidavit  of  Wm.  Hollyfield  as  having  took  the  Life  of  a  Wolf,’’  and  he  was 
paid  the  prescribed  bounty  of  ten  shillings.  As  late  as  1779  the  Wake  Court 
paid  double  that  amount  for  wolf  scalps  to  Frederick  Honeycutt  and 
Thomas  Driver.23 


An  Intimate  Family  Glimpse. — An  intimate  glimpse  into  the  everyday 
life  of  a  mid-century  home  is  afforded  through  reading  the  inventory  of  the 

21  One  such  story  persisting  in  the  family  of  Revolutionary  Col.  John  Hinton  describes  first  home  he  is 
said  to  have  built  in  the  area.  According  to  family  tradition  it  was  constructed  of  logs  on  a  rocky  eminence. 
For  protection  against  unwelcome  animal  or  human  intruders,  its  only  door  was  in  upper  portion,  high 
above  ground,  with  ladder  to  be  pulled  up  out  of  their  reach.  Descendants,  who  can  point  out  cabin  site  near 
the  Neuse  in  eastern  Wake,  still  call  it  “the  Panther  Rocks,”  because  of  another  family  story  about  a  mother 
panther  that  closely  pursued  Hinton  as  he  attempted  to  take  home  one  of  her  twin  cubs.  Nearby  is  location 
of  a  second  architecturally  interesting  Hinton  home,  said  to  have  been  built  of  bricks  that  were  completely 
square.  Although  other  traces  of  both  structures  have  disappeared,  the  “Panther  Rocks”  still  command  the 
surrounding  terrain,  remnants  of  the  family  cemetery  near  the  second  site  remain,  and  the  Hinton  family 
preserved  at  least  one  of  the  unusual  square  bricks  and  presented  it  for  display  at  historic  Mordecai  House, 
Raleigh.  Author’s  interviews  and  field  trips  with  Charles  Hinton  Silver  and  Elizabeth  Silver  Cheshire,  Feb. 
7,  25,  1969,  and  Feb.  25,  1970.  See  also  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  “Colonel  John  Hinton,”  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly  1  (Apr.  1902):  182-187,  amended  and  reprinted  in  N.C.  Booklet  14  (Apr.  1915):229. 

See  also  Alan  D.  Watson,  Society  in  Colonial  North  Carolina ,  passim;  Alice  E.  Mathews,  Society  in 
Revolutionary  North  Carolina,  passim. 

22  Register  (w),  Feb.  8,  1822.  ...  .  „ 

23  N.C.  Laws,  1773,  c.  16;  N.C.  Laws,  1785,  c.  28;  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  Oct.  1764;  Wake  County, 

Minutes  of  the  Wake  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  Mar.  1779,  State  Archives. 
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belongings  of  a  family  named  Bunch  who  lived  on  800  acres  of  land  on 
Buffalo  Creek  in  eastern  Wake  County.  A  nonslaveowning  generation  of 
that  family,  they  apparently  were  virtually  self-sufficient,  raising  and 
manufacturing  nearly  every  necessity  themselves.  The  carefully  itemized 
inventory  and  the  will  of  Paul  Bunch,  head  of  the  household,  filed  with  the 
court  after  his  death  in  1771 ,  supposedly  lists  everything  the  family  owned 
at  that  time.24 

The  Bunch  family  had  settled  on  Buffalo  Creek  in  the  early  1750s, 
apparently  bringing  with  them  to  the  backwoods  a  few  simple  luxuries. 
These  included  six  books,  a  violin,  a  precious  looking  glass,  a  punch 
bowl,  some  other  treasured  items  of  tableware,  and  a  single  drinking 
glass.  They  brought  lumbering  and  carpentering  tools,  undoubtedly  con¬ 
structed  their  own  house  and  outbuildings,  and  probably  made  most  of 
their  furniture.  They  owned  four  axes,  a  crosscut  and  several  smaller 
saws,  hammers,  augurs,  chisels,  adzes,  planes,  and  bits,  as  well  as 
blacksmith  equipment. 

Over  the  course  of  two  decades  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  plantation  the 
Bunch  family  grew  to  include  two  sons,  seven  daughters,  and  several 
sons-in-law.  The  documents  do  not  reveal  how  many  of  them  remained  at 
home,  but  the  house  contained  eight  feather  beds  and  a  dozen  chairs,  in 
addition  to  a  black  walnut  desk  and  chest  of  drawers,  three  tables,  and 
two  chests. 

The  family  tables  could  be  set  with  fifteen  plates  (probably  pewter),  a 
dozen  knives  and  forks,  seventeen  spoons,  six  pewter  dishes,  one  stone 
mug,  two  earthen  mugs,  and  that  single  drinking  glass.  Fireplace  cooking 
was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  four  iron  pots  with  hooks  and  a  pot  rack, 
two  skillets,  three  frying  pans,  a  brass  kettle,  and  a  tin  pan,  along  with  a 
“large  Brass  Spoon.”  The  hearth  was  furnished  with  a  pair  of  fire  tongs 
and  a  fire  shovel. 

For  protection  and  for  hunting,  Bunch  owned  two  guns,  one  of  which 
was  a  “Buccaneer  Gun.”  Thirty-two  head  of  cattle  and  a  calf  provided 
meat  as  well  as  leather,  and  there  were  fifty  hogs  and  sixteen  pigs,  along 
with  the  necessary  drawing  knives  and  a  flesh  fork  for  butchering.  Sev¬ 
enteen  sheep,  from  which  both  wool  and  food  were  derived,  were  kept. 
The  nine  geese  and  sixteen  ducks  contributed  to  their  table  fare  as  well  as 
to  the  filling  of  the  eight  feather  beds.  There  was  a  stock  of  honey  bees; 
and  without  question  a  large  portion  of  daily  food  necessities  came  from 
garden,  orchard,  grain  field,  and  grapevine.  There  were  wheat  sieves, 
meal  sifters,  and  a  spice  mortar  for  preparing  farm  produce  fgr  home  use. 

“Plow  hoes”  and  a  variety  of  other  small  farming  tools  indicate  the 
almost  primitive  nature  of  the  hand-farming  operations,  in  which  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  six  horses  were  invaluable.  The  only  vehicle  in  their  possession  was 
a  wheeled  cart.  At  the  time  of  Bunch’s  death,  there  was  both  a  man’s 
saddle  and  a  sidesaddle,  and  materials  for  making  additional  saddles  and 

24  Will  dated  Dec.  18,  1762,  probated  June  1771,  and  inventory  recorded  Dec.  1772,  Wake  County  Clerk 
of  Superior  Court  Record  Book  Number  1,  1771-1782:  1-2,  7-8,  State  Archives.  Later  generations  owned 
slaves.  Wake  County  Tax  Lists,  1809,  State  Archives.  An  election  precinct  was  established  at  the  home  of 
Bunch’s  son  David  in  1803.  N.C.  Laws,  1803,  c.  90;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1808:158-159. 
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harness.  Some  members  of  the  family  were  evidently  adept  at  the 
cooper’s  trade,  for  there  were  numerous  tools  for  making  hogsheads, 
barrels,  and  casks,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  the  finished  containers  in  which 
tobacco  and  various  food  products  were  stored.  For  their  homemade 
cider  and  other  food  and  drink  there  was  a  case  of  bottles  with  six  extras, 
“4  common  bottles,”  two  jugs,  five  tin  cans,  and  ”2  piggins  and  2  nog¬ 
gins.”  On  the  place  they  manufactured  nails  and  other  metal  necessities 
with  the  aid  of  a  well  stocked  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  they  prepared 
leather  and  made  shoes. 

Other  necessary  domestic  pursuits  included  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
all  the  way  from  the  growing  of  flax  and  wool,  through  its  spinning  and 
weaving,  to  the  sewing  of  household  linens  and  clothing.  There  were  flax 
knives  and  carding  equipment,  spinning  wheels  of  several  types,  a 
“wellfixed  Loom”  and  two  pairs  of  tailoring  shears.  They  had  two  wash¬ 
ing  tubs,  two  water  pails,  and  six  pewter  basins,  but  no  iron  was  listed. 
The  family  owned  two  candlesticks  and  doubtless  made  their  own  can¬ 
dles,  although  no  molds  appear  in  the  inventory. 

Money  was  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  backwoods.  Paul  Bunch  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  however,  a  pair  of  money  scales  and  cash  on  hand  in 
the  amount  of  two  English  pounds  in  silver. 

Occupational  Diversification. — Like  Bunch,  most  of  the  early  Wake 
planters  were  nonslaveowners  and  relatively  self-sufficient  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  home  and  farm  essentials.  Gradually  the  practical  necessity  for 
sharing  work  with  neighbors  caused  some  diversification  of  labor  and 
skills.  Some  built  mills  for  making  meal  and  flour  for  their  households, 
and  began  lending  or  selling  their  services  to  others.  After  1758  all  water 
grist  mills  were  legally  considered  “publick”  mills,  and  permission  from 
the  county  court  had  to  be  obtained  to  construct  any  additional  mills  after 
that  year.  To  such  a  mill  neighboring  grain  growers  would  bring  their 
crops  to  be  converted  to  meal  or  flour,  paying  to  the  miller  a  prescribed 
percentage  of  the  processed  grain.25 

A  very  early  example  of  this  type  of  mill  is  the  structure  called  Yates 
Mill  on  Steephill  Creek  in  southcentral  Wake  County.  The  original  mill  at 
that  location  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Samuel  Pearson  in  the  1750s. 
In  addition  to  Pearson’s  mill,  and  the  earlier  Terrell  mill  on  Horse  Creek, 
James  Mcllroy  had  a  mill  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Creek  as  early  as 
1751.  Among  the  many  later  mills  throughout  the  county,  the  following 
are  a  few  for  which  permission  to  build  was  granted  by  the  county  court  in 
the  late  1750s  and  1760s:  mills  on  Mine  Creek  built  by  William  House  and 
Jonas  Marshall;  on  Little  Middle  Creek  by  Lodwick  Tanner;  at  the  “Great 
Falls  of  Crabtree”  Creek,  the  site  known  as  Lassiter’s  Mill;  John  Giles 
Thomas’s  mill  built  about  1760;  on  Smith’s  Creek  the  mills  of  Joshua 
Haughton  and  Thomas  Boykin;  on  Powells  Creek,  “where  the  creek  di- 
videth,”  Henry  Lyles’s  mill;  a  later  mill  on  Horse  Creek  built  by  Jephtha 


25  N.C.  Laws,  1758  (Nov.-Dee.  session),  c.  5;  N.C.  Laws,  1715,  c.  37,  reconfirmed  in/V.C.  Laws,  1749, 
c.  6. 
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Terrell;  one  on  Hair  Snipe  Creek  by  James  Lynn,  Sr.;  on  Terrible  Creek 
that  of  William  Norris;  on  Poplar  Creek,  Demcy  Welch’s  mill;  and  finally, 
on  Walnut  Creek,  “the  Widow  Streeter’s  mill,”  probably  built  by 
Charlton  Streeter,  or  Streater.26 

One  additional  mill  that  later  served  as  a  landmark  in  the  official  de¬ 
scription  of  Wake  County  boundaries  in  1771  was  one  built  about  1760  by 
David  Mims,  downstream  from  Lodwick  Tanner’s  mill  on  Little  Middle 
Creek.  It  occupied  a  site  that  is  actually  just  over  the  line  in  Johnston 
County.  In  the  legislative  act  setting  Wake  off  from  Johnston  County  in 
1771,  the  dividing  line  was  drawn  “between  Mims  Mill  and  Tanners  old 
Mill.”27 

As  these  mills  became  landmarks,  so  did  some  of  the  early  trading  posts 
and  stores.  Some  of  the  merchant  mills  doubled  as  both.  In  the  1750s 
Daniel  Higdon  had  a  trading  post  or  store  near  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse, 
where  John  Higdon  had  owned  land  since  the  mid- 1740s.  Assuredly  this 
powerful  source  of  energy  was  used  as  water  power  for  his  or  someone 
else’s  mill  long  before  1762,  the  earliest  documented  date  of  legal  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Falls  itself.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Joseph  Montfort  of  Halifax 
County  acquired  title  to  150  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Neuse,  “including 
the  Great  Falls  Joining  Daniel  Higdon’s  line.”  Montfort  had  been  clerk 
first  of  Edgecombe  and  then  of  Halifax  County,  later  achieved  distinction 
in  other  governmental  affairs,  and  was  the  first  and  only  North  Carolinian 
to  be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  the  American  Colonies.  As 
first  owner  of  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse,  he  was  an  early  Wake  landholder, 
but  never  a  resident  of  Wake.  His  Wake  County  descendants,  however, 
included  the  Boylans,  prominent  in  early  Raleigh.28 

Another  early  trading  center  was  “Suggses  Store”  above  Powell’s 
Creek,  possibly  begun  by  Captain  Acquilla  Sugg.  The  building,  evidently 
on  a  main  road,  was  mentioned  frequently  as  a  point  of  reference  in 
describing  road  districts,  beginning  with  the  earliest  surviving  court  min¬ 
utes.  Joshua  Sugg  served  as  a  constable  in  his  home  area  north  of  Powell’s 
Creek,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Wake  County  militia,  and  later  served  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Wake  County  during  the  Revolutionary  War.29 

It  is  likely  that  cotton  and  tobacco  were  not  grown  in  great  quantities  in 
the  earliest  years.  The  available  cultivating  implements  were  crude;  the 


26  Pearson’s  will,  dated  July  30,  1800,  recorded  June  8,  1802,  devises  to  his  son  Simon  a  tract  of  land 
“lying  on  both  sides  of  Steep-Hill  Creek  Joining  Paris  Pearson’s  land,  including  the  old  Mill.”  Wake  County 
Wills,  Inventories,  Settlements,  1797-1903,  6:1,  microfilm  copy,  State  Archives.  See  also  Mrs.  Pearson’s 
obituary.  Register  (w),  Feb.  8,  1822.  The  surveyor’s  plat,  dated  Oct.  30,  1751,  attached  to  Mcllroy’s 
Granville  grant  of  Apr.  27,  1753,  describes  his  tract  as  “beginning  at  a  white  oak  below  his  Mill  on  the  side  of 
said  [Walnut]  Creek.”  Granville  Land  Grants.  Re  court  actions  with  regard  to  other  mills  see  Johnston 
Court  Minutes,  Apr.  1759  through  May  1770,  passim. 

27  N.C.  Laws,  1770-1771,  c.  22,  s.  2. 

28  See  n.  15  above;  Granville  Land  Grant,  June  12,  1759,  describing  Higdon  as  “merchant”;  Granville 
Land  Grant  to  Montfort,  June  25,  1762;  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  “Joseph  Montfort,”  in  Samuel  A. 
Ashe  and  others  (eds.).  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina:  From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present  6:376. 
Montfort  Ave.  in  Boylan  Heights,  Raleigh,  near  the  later  Boylan-built  Montfort  Hall,  bears  the  name  of  that 
branch  of  the  Boylan  family’s  ancestry. 

28  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  Apr.,  July  1759,  Feb.  1769;  Field  Return  of  the  Wake  County  Militia,  Oct.  6, 
1772,  Troop  Returns  1747-1859,  N.C.  Military  Collection,  State  Archives;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1778. 
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back-breaking  work  was  done  largely  by  hand;  the  yields  were  light.  Only 
the  relatively  few  slaveowners  were  able  to  produce  marketable  quantities 
of  cotton  and  tobacco.  At  first  there  was  little  produce  left  from  home 
needs  for  most  of  Wake’s  pioneers  to  use  for  trading;  but  eventually  there 
developed  trade  with  coastal  merchants,  especially  in  New  Bern  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neuse  River.  Farmers  who  could  transport  their  products  to 
New  Bern  were  then  able  to  exchange  flour,  pork,  and  tobacco  for  com¬ 
modities  they  could  not  produce,  such  as  tools,  glass,  and  iron  products 
for  building,  salt  for  preserving  food,  and  luxuries  such  as  sugar.  As  the 
Cape  Fear  River  developed  markets,  products  of  eastern,  southern,  and 
western  Wake  farmers  were  traded  in  the  area  where  Fayetteville  later 
developed.  Northern  Wake  residents  traded  with  merchants  at 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  especially  as  their  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs  grew 
large  enough  to  permit  bartering  them  for  other  goods.30 

Eventually  there  were  residents  specializing  in  occupations  other  than 
farming,  milling,  and  trading.  The  earliest  such  trades  mentioned  in  court 
minutes  are  those  of  carpenter,  saddler,  and  weaver,  and  later  shoemaker, 
wheelwright,  cooper,  and  spinster.  The  minutes  record  the  names  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  whom  apprentices  were  bound  in  order  to  be  taught  these 
specific  trades.  In  some  slaveowning  families,  some  of  the  Negroes  de¬ 
veloped  skills  in  trades  such  as  housebuilding,  carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
shoemaking,  and  the  like,  and  employed  these  trades  both  for  the  house¬ 
holds  to  which  they  belonged  and  for  hire.31 

There  were  few  professional  men  in  the  first  several  decades  of  settle¬ 
ment.  Among  the  attorneys  who  practiced  in  the  local  court,  at  least  two 
were  Wake  residents  during  part  of  their  legal  careers.  These  were  John 
Rand  and  Bromfield  Ridley.  Others,  probably  not  local  residents,  were 
John  Williams,  Jr.,  James  Forsyth,  Thomas  Gray,  Joseph  Taylor,  and 
Adlai  Osborne.32 

Data  concerning  local  physicians  are  even  more  scarce.  The  names  of 
two  who  practiced  medicine  in  Wake  County  prior  to  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  are  known,  although  their  homes  may  have  been  elsewhere.  These 
are  Dr.  Valentine  Auston  and  a  “Doctor  Boyakin.33 

Available  documents  thus  far  reveal  the  identities  of  no  resident  cler¬ 
gymen  in  the  Wake  area  until  well  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Religion  and  Education. — An  occasional  traveling  preacher  probably 
provided  the  only  exposure  to  formal  religious  exercises  afforded  most 
early  Wake  County  residents.  It  is  certain  that  few  local  congregations 


30  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Survey  of  Wake  County,  1916,  8. 

31  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  Oct.  1761  through  May  1771 ;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1771  through  Mar. 
1783. 

32  Summons,  Dec.  1,  1772,  Wake  County  Miscellaneous  Court  Papers  1770-1777,  State  Archives; 
Johnston  Court  Minutes,  Feb.,  May  1769,  July  1767  through  Nov.  1770,  passim;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June 
1771. 

33  Summons,  Dec.  8,  1774,  Wake  Miscellaneous  Court  Papers;  record  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  paid  Dr. 
Boyakin  in  estate  settlement  Mar.  1776,  Wake  Record  Book  1:87;  payment  of  five  pounds  to  Boyakin  in 
177 1  for  treating  one  of  Governor  Tryon’s  soldiers  wounded  in  Alamance  expedition,  Clark,  State  Records 
22:250. 
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were  organized  and  few  churches  were  built  during  the  settlement  period. 
There  is  proof,  however,  of  two  pre-Revolutionary  churches  in  Wake 
County,  both  of  which  have  had  continuous  existence  since  their  forma¬ 
tion.  The  first,  now  called  Middle  Creek  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  is 
located  as  its  name  suggests  on  that  watercourse  in  Panther  Branch 
Township  near  the  Johnston  County  line.  It  was  established  at  least  as 
early  as  1756  and  perhaps  earlier,  and  originally  called  Three  Creeks 
Church  because  its  members  lived  on  Swift,  Middle,  and  Black  creeks  in 
the  area.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been  received  into  the  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  Baptist  Association  in  1757.  There  are  references  to  a 
church  building,  or  “chappell”  there  as  early  as  1759,  on  or  very  near  the 
site  of  the  present  church.  By  1761  it  was  referred  to  as  “Middle  Creek 
Chappel.”34 


A  contemporary  sign  marks  the  location  in  Panther  Branch  Township  of  Wake 
County' s  oldest  continuing  religious  congregation ,  organized  in  or  before  1756  as 
Three  Creeks  Church.  Early  members  were  residents  of  areas  around  three  creeks 
named  Swift,  Middle  and  Black  creeks.  They  later  chose  the  name  of  one,  and 
continue  to  be  called  Middle  Creek  Primitive  Baptist  Church. 


:u  Records  of  Middle  Creek  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  Church  Records  film.  State  Archives;  Johnston 
Court  Minutes,  Apr.,  July  1759,  July  1761;  Johnston  County  Deed  Book  E- 1 : 1 34,  B- 1 : 1 34,  1:140,  Office  of 
the  Register  of  Deeds,  Johnston  County  Courthouse,  Smithfield.  See  also  1814  deed  for  “land  whereon  the 
new  meeting  house  now  stands,”  Wake  County  Deed  Book  Y:  138,  Office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  Wake 
County  Courthouse,  Raleigh.  Location  of  present  church  in  relation  to  original  building  was  researched  by 
Charles  R.  Holloman,  who  suggests  that  Lod[o]wick  Tanner  built  the  early  structure  as  an  Anglican  chapel. 
Holloman  interviews,  July  16,  1970,  Apr.  30,  1976.  During  part  of  its  history  the  church  was  also  known  as 
Swift  Creek  Church.  George  Washington  Paschal,  History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists  1:416,  citing  John 
Asplund,  The  Annual  Register  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  North  America,  1793 . 
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The  other  pre-Revolutionary  church,  the  New  Light  (now  Baptist) 
Church  in  northern  Wake  County,  was  organized  in  1775,  and  is  re¬ 
peatedly  referred  to  in  court  records  as  “New  Light  Meeting  House.”  Its 
name  derives  from  a  mid-eighteenth-century  movement,  away  from  es¬ 
tablished  churches,  by  people  who  were  called  “New  Lights.”  Sub¬ 
sequently  New  Light  Township  (earlier,  “District”)  in  which  the  church 
is  located,  took  its  name  from  that  religious  group,  as  had  a  creek  in  the 
same  area.35 

No  data  have  come  to  light  to  indicate  that  any  religious  denominations 
sponsored  schools  in  the  county  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  was  the  case 
elsewhere  in  North  Carolina.  A  rare  reference  to  “the  Old  School 
House,”  evidently  in  northwestern  Wake,  occurs  in  the  county  court 
minutes  for  June  1777.  Otherwise  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  organized 
school  in  Wake  County  prior  to  the  1790s.  The  matter  of  education  was 
largely  the  private  concern  of  any  families  with  sufficient  resources  to 
help  their  children  acquire  learning.  The  majority  gained  what  education 
they  had  at  home.  Although  it  is  evident  that  many  early  Wake  residents 
were  illiterate,  some  parents  were  their  own  children’s  teachers.  In  other 
homes,  tutors  engaged  for  one  family  were  shared  among  neighboring 
households,  for  which  purpose  a  few  doubtless  constructed  separate  small 
school  buildings.  Some  few  families  were  able  to  send  their  children  away 
to  boarding  schools  in  other  localities,  and  a  rare  few,  abroad.36 

After  1762,  a  provision  written  into  a  law  pertaining  to  orphans  and 
apprentices  provided  some  measure  of  assistance  toward  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  for  poor  children.  The  law  required  that  any  master  to  whom 
orphans  or  others  were  apprenticed  teach  his  apprentice  “or  cause  him  or 
her  to  be  taught,  to  read  and  Write.”37 

Community  Life:  Court  Week. — There  was  no  real  town  near  any  of 
Wake  County’s  early  settlers.  The  heart  of  their  interacting  community 
life  was  the  county  court  which  met  four  times  each  year  in  the  place 
designated  as  county  seat.  From  the  1740s  until  1771,  their  county  town 
was  miles  away  from  most,  far  down  Neuse  River  near  present  Clayton 
and  later  Smithfield,  since  most  of  them  were  then  citizens  of  Johnston 
County.  It  was  to  these  distant  places  they  had  to  journey  if  they  had 
business  with  the  court  or  were  called  upon  to  participate  in  its  ac¬ 
tivities.38 

These  quarterly  sittings  of  the  county  court  required  the  attendance  of 
dozens  of  citizens  to  serve  as  witnesses  or  jurors,  to  report  tax  assess¬ 
ments  and  collections,  to  register  their  livestock  marks  or  brands,  to  file 
deeds  or  wills  or  claims  regarding  estates,  to  be  named  guardians  to  or- 


35  Paschal,  History  ofN.C.  Baptists  1:407,  549;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  various  dates;  David  T.  Morgan, 
Jr.,  “The  Great  Awakening  in  North  Carolina,  1740-1775:  The  Baptist  Phase,”  N.C .  Historical  Review  45 
(Summer  1968):268.  See  below,  chap.  7  at  n.  35,  chap.  14  at  nn.  186-187. 

36  See  below,  chap.  8  at  n.  35,  n.  53ff.;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1777:15;  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Public 
School  Education  in  North  Carolina ,  11. 

37  N.C.  Laws,  1762 ,  c.  5,  s.  19. 

38  Corbitt,  Formation  of  the  Counties,  131;  Powell,  Gazetteer,  459,  229. 
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phaned  children,  or  to  have  poor  children  apprenticed  to  them. 

At  every  session,  other  people  not  actually  involved  were  attracted 
from  far  and  near,  if  only  for  excitement  and  a  change  of  pace  from  the 
everyday  humdrum.  There  were  also  those  who  came  with  produce  to 
trade,  and  a  list  of  items  needed  for  the  farm  and  home  which  might  be 
obtained  from  others  who  would  be  there.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  these 
three-to-five  day  court  events  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  county  fair  of 
sorts,  at  least  outside  the  courthouse. 

Meanwhile,  inside  were  sitting  three  or  more  of  the  crown-appointed 
but  local  justices  of  the  peace  who  presided  over  the  sessions,  made 
decisions  regarding  county  government,  set  tax  rates,  appointed  collec¬ 
tors,  arranged  apprenticeships,  and  in  all  ways  functioned  as  the  local 
governing  body  in  both  judicial  and  administrative  matters.39 

The  minutes  of  these  sessions  which  have  survived  fire  and  loss  are 
terse  but  telling,  and  are  valuable  sources  of  Wake’s  colonial  history.  In 
them  are  recorded  the  names  and  activities  of  hundreds  of  the  local 
citizenry  who  held  positions  of  leadership  in  both  brain  and  brawn  catego¬ 
ries.  They  participated  in  the  government  in  their  county  in  various 
capacities.  Some  held  the  highly  prominent  and  influential  positions  of 
justices;  there  were  always  a  court  clerk,  register  of  deeds,  sheriff  and 
deputy  sheriffs,  other  officers  at  various  times,  and  captains  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  into  which  the  county  was  divided  for  organizing  citizens.  Many 
others  who  never  held  prestigious  appointive  or  elective  offices  were 
nonetheless  important  to  the  development  of  the  community,  building  and 
repairing  public  roads  and  bridges,  collecting  taxes  and  paying  their  own, 
and  serving  on  juries  for  civil  or  criminal  cases.  Minutes  of  these  courts 
hint  at  but  actually  tell  little  about  the  relative  lawlessness  or  law-abiding 
habits  of  the  people.  The  jury  cases  recorded  certainly  do  not  typify  the 
behavior  of  average  citizens,  though  they  do  reflect  criminal  behavior, 
misdemeanors,  quarrels  and  unpaid  debts,  and  possibly  downright  mean¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  some.40 

The  Colonial  Inn,  or  Ordinary. — Those  who  journeyed  from  afar  to 
attend  court  week  sometimes  had  to  stay  overnight  at  the  county  seat. 
Food,  drink,  and  lodging  might  be  found  with  friends,  or  as  paying  guests 
in  the  homes  of  certain  citizens  who  had  applied  for  and  received  licenses 
to  operate  taverns,  or  ordinaries,  at  their  dwelling  houses.  Such  a  license 
required  the  host  to  “find  and  provide  in  his  or  her  said  Ordinary,  good 
wholesome  and  clean  Diet  and  Lodging  for  Travellers;  and  Stable,  Fodder 
and  Corn,  or  Pasturage  and  Corn,  as  the  Season  shall  require,  for  their 
Horses.”  Rates  were  fixed  annually  by  the  court.  In  1759  a  traveler  could 
spend  the  night  for  four  pence,  get  dinner  for  a  shilling  and  breakfast  the 
next  morning  for  eight  pence.  The  hostler  would  pasture  his  horse  for  a 
day  and  night  for  four  pence,  or  for  a  total  of  five  pence  keep  it  in  a  stable 


!!l  Paul  Woodford  Wager.  County  Government  and  Administration  in  North  Carolina,  7. 
40  See  Wager,  County  Government ,  7-12. 
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and  feed  it  a  bundle  of  fodder.41 

The  equivalent  of  the  Sunday  blue  law  was  in  operation  then.  A  specific 
provision  of  the  license  was  that  the  ordinary  keeper  “shall  not  suffer 
unlawful  Gaming  in  his  or  her  House  nor  sell  Liquors  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
to  any  Person,  by  which  such  Person  may  be  intoxicated.”  On  any  other 

day,  liquor  by  the  drink  (a  “toddy”)  or  by  the  gallon  was  freely  offered  for 
sale.42 

These  ordinaries  were  to  be  found  in  many  places  in  the  area  that 
became  Wake  County,  especially  at  the  homes  of  people  living  near 
well-traveled  roads.  Most  ordinaries  were  kept  as  a  sideline  by  persons 
whose  primary  occupations  were  farming  or  some  other  trade.  Among  the 
early  ordinary  operators  were  several  individuals  whose  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  as  well,  were  destined  to  figure  prominently  in  Wake  County’s 
history.  The  houses  of  Lodwick  Tanner  and  David  Mims,  for  example, 
were  used  as  landmarks  in  the  1771  law  establishing  the  boundary  line 
between  Johnston  and  the  new  county  of  Wake.  Near  John  Giles 
Thomas’s  tavern  at  the  Falls  of  Crabtree  there  was  a  military  encampment 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Charles  Sims’s  ordinary  was  a  frequently 
mentioned  landmark  at  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse.  Isaac  Hunter’s  Tavern  is 
famous  for  its  selection  in  1788  as  the  point  within  ten  miles  of  which  the 
capital  city  of  North  Carolina  was  ordered  to  be  situated.  These  ordinary 
licenses  were  all  issued  in  the  1750s  and  1760s.43 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these  early  ordinaries,  however,  was  that 
operated  by  Joel  Lane  at  his  home,  near  which  the  first  Wake  County 
Courthouse  was  built.  The  county  court  held  at  least  two  sessions  at 
Lane’s.  The  North  Carolina  Council  of  Safety  met  there  August  21-28, 
1776,  as  did  the  General  Assembly  of  1781.  The  commissioners  to  select 
the  capital  site  conducted  their  balloting  there  in  1792  and  established  the 
City  of  Raleigh  on  part  of  Lane’s  plantation,  immediately  adjacent  to  his 
home.44 

Military  Duty. — The  men  of  the  families,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  were 
required  by  law  to  serve  in  the  militia,  which  involved  mustering  four 
times  a  year  in  local  companies,  and  standing  ready  to  be  called  to  active 
duty  should  emergency  dictate.  Several  categories  of  people  were  exempt 
from  military  duties,  including  ministers  (other  than  Dissenting 
preachers),  practicing  attorneys  and  physicians,  former  military  officers, 
the  clerk  of  court,  and  citizens  operating  public  mills  or  ferries.  These 
were  all  considered  essential  services.45 


41  Ordinary  license,  Johnston  County  Miscellaneous  Court  Records  1764-1926,  State  Archives;  Johnston 
Court  Minutes,  July  1759;  see  also  Crittenden,  “Overland  Travel,”  248-251. 

42  Ordinary  license,  Johnston  Miscellaneous  Court  Records. 

43  Tanner  license  recorded  in  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  July  1759;  Mims,  Oct.  1767;  Thomas,  Jan.  1761 ; 
Sims,  Jan.  1763;  Hunter,  Feb.  1769.  See  N.C.  Laws,  1770-1771 ,  c.  22;  also  see  below,  chap.  4.  Lassiter’s 
Mill  operated  for  many  years  at  Falls  of  Crabtree.  A  building  thought  to  comprise  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
original  (?)  Hunter’s  Tavern  survived  into  1 98 1  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  Old  Wake  Forest  Road  between 
Crabtree  Creek  and  the  beltline.  See  below,  chap.  5. 

44  Ordinary  license  issued  to  Joel  Lane,  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1771: 19.  See  below,  chaps.  3,  4,  5. 

45  N.C.  Laws,  1746,  c.  1,  continued  in  N.C.  Laws,  1749 ,  c.  4. 
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The  French  and  Indian  War  campaigns  were  conducted  at  the  frontier 
of  North  Carolina.  In  the  early  stages  of  that  conflict,  in  1754,  Governor 
Arthur  Dobbs  sent  orders  to  the  militia  officers  in  every  county  “to  send 
me  an  exact  list  of  the  men  in  their  several  districts  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  with  an  account  how  they  are  armed  &  what  ammunition  they 
had.”  Replying  for  his  area  Col.  Lewis  DeRosset  of  the  Johnston  militia 
indicated  that  since  his  was  “an  Inland  County,”  and  there  were  “no 
nations  of  Indians  near,”  his  people  were  “not  much  exposed.”  As  for 
being  prepared  for  other  emergencies,  however,  although  most  families 
had  guns,  he  continued,  the  people  in  general  were  “very  poorly 
armed.”46 

Of  the  ten  companies  of  militia  listed  in  DeRosset’ s  regimental  return, 
at  least  three  were  commanded  by  residents  of  the  western  Johnston 
section  that  became  Wake  County.  These  were  Captains  John  Hinton, 
Edward  Powers,  and  William  Speight.  Presumably  the  men  in  their  com¬ 
panies  were  also  residents  of  the  same  general  area;  but  extant  records  are 
unclear  whether  these  companies  were  actually  called  to  fight  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  or  whether  selectees  or  volunteers  represented 
the  county.  Among  those  few  residents  of  future  Wake  County  known  to 
have  served  was  Abraham  Hill,  who  later  was  named  one  of  the  original 
justices  for  Wake  County  and  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  court,  and 
his  brother,  Henry  Hill.47 

In  Governor  Dobbs’s  correspondence  for  1757,  there  is  one  vague 
statement  to  the  effect  that  in  Johnston  County  “there  was  a  Riot  once 
upon  draughing  [sic]  men  from  the  Militia.”  The  record  does  not  indicate 
what  part  of  Johnston  was  involved  in  the  riot,  nor  what  the  outcome  of 
the  incident  was.48 

By  1761  or  earlier,  Capt.  John  Hinton  had  been  promoted  to  major  of 
the  Johnston  Regiment  under  Col.  Samuel  Smith,  who,  like  DeRosset, 
was  a  resident  of  the  area  that  remained  Johnston  after  the  later  division. 
Other  Wake  area  captains  were  Theophilus  Hunter  and  Edward  Mobbley. 
Later  captains  in  the  decade  were  Benjamin  Hardy,  John  Rogers,  and 
Simon  Turner.  Serving  as  lieutenants  under  them  were  John  Hinton,  Jr., 
Cornelius  Keith,  and  Samuel  Pearson;  and  as  ensigns,  Reuben  Hunter  and 
Hardy  Sanders.49 

An  interesting  list  of  names  was  returned  in  the  late  1760s  as  “A  True 
List  of  Soldiers  Commanded  by  Capt.  Simon  Turner  of  Redgement  [sic]  of 
Johnston,”  which  reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  for  the  Wake  section  of 
Johnston  County  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  Virtually  all  the  names 
listed  are  those  which  also  appear  in  court  records  or  land  documents  that 
help  to  identify  them  as  Wake  area  residents.  Ica  Atkins  was  lieutenant; 


46  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  5:144;  Troop  returns  of  Johnston  Regiment,  1754,  N.C.  Military  Collec¬ 
tion. 

47  See  below,  chap.  3;  Lodowick  Johnson  Hill,  The  Hills  of  Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  and  Allied  Families , 
16,  17,  52. 

48  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  5:950. 

49  Johnston  County  Court  Martial  Minutes,  Oct.  29,  1761,  and  1762-1767,  passim.  State  Archives;  Militia 
Returns,  1763-1767,  N.C.  Military  Collection. 
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Hardy  Sanders  was  ensign;  and  the  three  sergeants  were  John  Miate, 
William  Speight,  Jr.,  and  David  Damall.  The  list  is  signed  by  Jesse  Lane, 
“Clark.”50 


Trouble  in  the  Backwoods 

Money  Problems. — In  the  mid-1760s,  the  continuing  costs  of  war  and  ' 
consequent  spiraling  taxes  resulted  in  increasing  financial  difficulties  for 
citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Especially  hard  hit  were  the  farmers  of  the 
central  backwoods  area,  such  as  Orange  County  and  the  Wake  portion  of 
Johnston.  Because  they  did  not  have  access  by  water  to  ports  of  trade, 
citizens  of  this  area  derived  little  cash  income  from  their  farm  products. 
Local  purchasing  of  goods  was  mostly  by  barter,  or  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  actual  money  was  extremely  scarce.51 

Added  to  their  difficulties  in  paying  the  burdensome  but  legal  taxes 
imposed  by  Britain  was  the  problem  of  dealing  with  sometimes  dishonest 
collections  officials.  Nearly  all  local  officials  were  appointed  by  the  colo¬ 
nial  governor,  and  not  locally  elected.  Sometimes  these  officers  were  not 
even  residents  of  the  counties  they  were  appointed  to  serve.  There  were 
frequent  charges  during  this  period  that  some  sheriffs  collected  excessive 
amounts  in  taxes,  seized  property  in  lieu  of  prompt  payment,  or  charged 
and  withheld  large  sums  of  tax  moneys  instead  of  paying  them  into  the 
county  or  province  treasury.  An  official  investigation  in  1770  revealed 
that  Johnston  was  one  of  the  six  “western”  counties  from  which  huge 
portions  of  the  taxes  over  a  decade  or  more  had  never  been  returned  by 
the  sheriffs  to  the  government.52 

Other  appointed  officials,  including  clerks  of  court  and  registers  as  well 
as  attorneys,  who  were  licensed  by  the  governor  to  practice  in  any  county 
in  the  colony,  were  accused  by  the  people  of  charging  extortionate  fees 
for  legal  services  performed.  Dissatisfaction  between  1764  and  1768  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  widespread,  especially  in  Orange  County,  where 
accusations  of  malpractice  by  local  officials  seem  to  have  been  most 
frequent.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  farmers  in  the  area  felt  the 
pinch  and  unfairness  as  well  as  those  farther  west  in  huge,  new  Orange 
County. 

The  Regulators. — Gradually,  there  developed  an  organized  resistance 
to  corrupt  local  officials.  The  movement  was  especially  intense  in  Orange, 
just  west  of  Wake,  where  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  was  met  by  armed 
force  on  the  part  of  Col.  Edmund  Fanning,  an  “outsider”  who  held  the 


50  “A  True  List  of  Soldiers  Commanded  by  Capt.  Simon  Turner  of  Redgement  [sic]  of  Johnston,”  n.d.. 
Militia  Returns  1747-1769,  N.C.  Military  Collection.  The  57  names  are  arranged  alphabetically,  but  by  given 
names  rather  than  by  surnames,  so  that  all  the  Johns  are  listed  together  in  one  section,  the  Jameses  in 
another,  and  the  Williams  in  still  another. 

51  Orange  County,  formed  in  1752  from  the  western  portion  of  Johnston  and  from  other  counties,  was 
originally  a  huge  county  that  embraced  a  portion  of  present  Wake.  It  included  all  of  present  Durham 
County,  which  was  formed  in  1881  from  parts  of  the  then  adjacent  Orange  and  Wake  counties.  Corbitt, 
Formation  of  the  Counties ,  167,  94. 

52  William  S.  Powell,  The  War  of  the  Regulation  and  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771 ,  7. 
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powerful  local  office  of  register  for  Orange  County.  The  Regulators  an¬ 
nounced  that  until  local  taxation  and  fees  abuses  were  corrected,  they 
would  pay  no  more  of  either.  When  the  property  of  some  of  them  was 
seized,  they  resorted  to  violence,  within  the  Orange  county  seat  of  Hills¬ 
borough. 

Hillsborough  was  familiar  to  many  Wake  citizens  as  the  place  some  had 
to  go  as  jurors  for  District  Superior  Court  held  there  twice  each  year. 
Doubtless  there  were  numerous  citizens  of  future  Wake  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Regulators  and  their  sympathizers.  In  April  1768,  Royal  Governor 
William  Tryon,  who  had  succeeded  Dobbs,  issued  orders  empowering 
Fanning  to  call  out  the  militia  of  several  adjoining  counties,  including 
Johnston,  if  necessary  to  restore  law  and  order.  The  situation  worsened, 
and  in  July  1768,  Governor  Tryon  himself  traveled  from  Brunswick  to 
Hillsborough  to  try  to  persuade  the  citizens  to  abide  by  the  laws  and  to 
arrange  for  trials  both  of  the  county  officials  accused  of  malpractice  and  of 
several  Regulators  charged  with  acts  of  violence.53 

Margaret  Tryon  in  Wake? — Governor  Tryon  undoubtedly  followed  the 
primary  road  westward  from  the  coast,  which  traversed  present  Wake 
County.  Probably  he  had  taken  his  family  along  in  other  summers  of  the 
late  1760s  as  well.  The  Tryons  were  living  in  Brunswick  between  1767  and 
1770,  while  the  elegant  Governor’s  Palace  was  being  constructed  at  New 
Bern.  To  escape  the  heat  and  mosquitoes  of  coastal  summers,  Tryon  is 
said  to  have  established  a  “summer  capital”  in  Hillsborough.  A  letter  of 
his  dated  June  1768,  indicates  that  he  planned  that  summer  to  go  “up  into 
the  back  country  .  .  .  for  the  hot  months.”  It  was  not  the  daytime  temper¬ 
ature  which  made  the  difference,  he  later  explained  to  his  English  corre¬ 
spondent.  “The  heat  of  the  days  in  both  situations  are  nearly  similar,  but 
the  nights  in  the  hilly  country  are  much  cooler  than  those  on  the  sea  board 
which  gives  the  inhabitants  in  the  former  a  great  advantage  in  point  of 
health.”54 

If  this  trip  were  an  annual  summer  habit,  the  entire  Tryon  family  may 
well  have  been  quite  familiar  with  that  part  of  present  Wake  County 
through  which  they  traveled,  and  have  known  personally  some  local  peo¬ 
ple  in  whose  homes  they  may  have  stopped  on  the  way.  This  was  the  area 
which  would  soon  be  a  separate  county  bearing  Mrs.  Tryon’ s  maiden 
name  of  Wake.  It  would  also  be  called  St.  Margaret’s  Parish,  in  her  honor, 
Margaret  also  being  the  name  of  their  daughter,  seven  years  old  that 
summer.55 

Continuing  Unrest. — During  the  July  1768  trials  at  Hillsborough 
Superior  Court,  Governor  Tryon  ordered  militia  from  several  counties  to 


53  William  Tryon  to  Col.  Fanning,  Apr.  27,  1768,  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  7:718. 

54  N.C.  maps  of  the  period  (Collet,  1770,  and  Mouzon,  1775)  show  principal  east-west  and  north-south 
highways  intersecting  near  the  approximate  center  of  present  Wake  County.  William  P.  Cumming,  North 
Carolina  in  Maps ,  pis.  7  and8;  AlonzoThomas  Dill  .Governor  Tryon  and  His  Palace ,  1 12-1 17;  Blackwell  P. 
Robinson  (ed.),  The  North  Carolina  Guide,  487;  William  Tryon  to  Earl  Hillsborough,  June  16,  1768,  Apr. 
25,  1769,  N.C.  Governor’s  Letter  Book  1:197-198,  234-235,  State  Archives. 

55  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Governor  Tryon  of  North  Carolina,  201. 
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be  present  to  insure  protection  for  the  court.  It  is  unclear  whether  that 
portion  of  the  Johnston  militia  commanded  by  future  Wake’s  Maj.  John 
Hinton  was  called,  although  some  writers  have  indicated  that  it  was.56 

The  results  of  the  trials  proved  to  be  solutions  neither  for  the  problems 
of  the  governor  nor  for  those  of  the  complaining  citizens.  Abuses  con¬ 
tinued  in  Orange  and  elsewhere.  As  differences  between  Regulators  and 
local  officials  widened,  and  the  General  Assembly  seemed  slow  to  take 
steps  to  mend  them,  the  Regulators  resorted  to  further  acts  of  violence, 
lawlessness,  and  terrorism.  In  August  of  that  summer,  as  the  governor 
recalled  in  later  correspondence  with  Earl  Hillsborough,  “about  eighty 
men  came  to  the  court  of  Johnston  county,  with  an  intention  to  turn  the 
Justices  off  the  bench.  .  .  .  The  Justices  thought  it  prudent,  tho’  the  first 
day  of  the  court,  to  adjourn  the  court  for  that  term,  upon  the  notice  of  the 
insurgents  approach.”  The  actual  minutes  recorded  simply  the  fact  that 
“the  court  are  urged  to  adjourn  to  the  Court  in  Course,  without  finishing 
the  necessary  Business.  ...”  Governor  Tryon’s  account  concludes: 

They  immediately  collected  some  gentlemen  and  others,  who  were  the 
friends  of  government  and  attacked  with  clubs  the  insurgents,  and  after  a 
smart  skirmish  drove  them  out  of  the  field.”57 

At  the  following  (November)  term  of  court,  two  items  of  expense  in 
connection  with  the  incident  were  recorded.  The  first  was  payment  of 
thirty-five  shillings  and  two  pence  to  William  Rand,  Jr.,  “for  Going  as 
Express  [evidently  with  news  of  the  riot]  to  his  Excellency  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  second  item,  which  was  not  allowed,  was  a  special  expense 
account  rendered  by  the  sheriff  “for  necessary  maintenance  for  majesty’s 
lege  Subjects  in  opposing  the  Mob  in  this  County  at  last  Court.”  Probably 
the  justices  considered  such  protection  in  the  line  of  the  sheriffs  duty.58 

Other  similar  incidents  continued  to  take  place  throughout  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  colony.  Governor  Tryon  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  urging  financial  relief  for  his  North  Carolina 
subjects,  who  constantly  complained  of  the  lack  of  specie.  He  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  this  effort,  however.  Furthermore,  his  unpopularity  with  many 
western  residents  increased,  not  only  because  of  the  Regulator-stated 
grievances,  but  also  because  of  what  many  considered  extravagant  use  of 
tax  funds  in  building  the  Palace.  The  combination  official  residence  and 
government  building  was  completed  during  1770,  in  time  for  the  De¬ 
cember  5  convening  of  the  General  Assembly.59 


Mary  Hilliard  Hinton  wrote  in  1902:  “In  1768,  when  Governor  Tryon  held  a  consultation  at  Hills¬ 
borough  .  .  John  Hinton,  then  a  Major  of  provincial  troops  in  the  County  of  Johnston,  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  attended  the  conference.”  Hinton,  “Colonel  John  Hinton,”  228.  Marshall  DeLancey 
Haywood  in  1905  wrote:  “In  this  expedition  of  1768  one  of  the  officers  in  the  Governor’s  army  was  Major 
John  Hinton  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  from  Johnston  County.”  Marshall  DeLancey 
Haywood,  “The  Genesis  of  Wake  County,”  N.C.  Booklet  5  (July  1905):6.  Neither  author  cites  a  source. 
According  to  William  S.  Powell,  “this  body  of  men  was  drawn  from  Rowan,  Mecklenburg,  Granville  and 
Orange  counties.”  Powell,  War  of  the  Regulation,  14-15. 

57  Powell,  War  of  the  Regulation,  16;  William  Tryon  to  Earl  Hillsborough,  Dec.  24,  1768,  N.C.  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Letter  Book  1:212. 

58  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  Nov.  1768. 

59  Dill,  Governor  Tryon,  1 16-1 17. 
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Action  by  the  General  Assembly. — At  least  one  resident  of  future  Wake 
County  was  present  in  New  Bern  for  the  December  1770  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly.  During  that  session  the  assembly  began  passing  acts 
designed  to  reform  the  corrupt  practices  of  local  officials  about  which  the 
Regulators  complained.  He  was  Joel  Lane,  one  of  the  two  Johnston 
County  representatives  to  that  session.  Legislation  enacted  included  laws 
dealing  with  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  for  the  counties  and  their  duties, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  fees  which  county  officials  and  attorneys  could 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  was  in  the  process  of  acceding  to 
other  requests  of  residents  of  the  larger  frontier  counties  to  subdivide 
these  into  smaller  governmental  units  and  was  creating  four  new  counties, 
including  one  to  be  called  Wake.60 

Even  as  these  reform  measures  were  being  adopted,  a  rumor  reached 
New  Bern  that  Regulators  from  Johnston  and  other  counties  weTe  mass¬ 
ing  in  Cumberland  County  to  march  on  New  Bern,  where  the  assembly 
was  meeting.  The  governing  body  felt  that  drastic  steps  had  to  be  taken, 
and  moved  quickly  to  adopt  measures  for  dealing  with  emergencies  and 
enforcing  the  law  by  use  of  the  militia.  Through  the  “Johnston  Riot  Act” 
(so  named  because  Samuel  Johnston  introduced  the  measure)  the  gover¬ 
nor  was  empowered  to  call  out  the  militia  whenever  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
enforce  the  laws.61 

In  the  following  spring,  this  military  authority  was  to  involve  residents 
of  future  Wake  in  armed  combat,  one  of  their  first  duties  as  citizens  of  the 
new,  separate  county  of  Wake,  which  was  even  then  in  the  process  of 
being  created. 


6H  N.C.  General  Assembly,  The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina ,  1769-1771,  56; 
Powell,  War  of  the  Regulation ,  17. 

61  Minutes  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  Dec.  4,  1770,  in  N.C.  Governor’s  Letter  Book  1:436;  Lefler  and 
Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  176;  Powell,  War  of  the  Regulation ,  17. 
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THE  COUNTY’S  BIRTH 


A  County  Born  in  Turmoil 

Wake  County’s  birth,  in  1771,  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent 
Regulator  period  of  North  Carolina’s  history.  Involved  on  both  sides  of 
the  trouble  were  Wake  residents,  most  of  whom  had  been  Johnston 
County  citizens  before  the  division.  Others,  living  in  the  present  southern 
portion,  had  been  citizens  of  Cumberland;  and  those  in  the  western  part 
had  belonged  to  Orange  County,  then  many  times  its  present  size,  and 
considered  the  very  heart  of  “Regulator  country.” 

Reasons  for  Creating  the  New  County. — There  were  both  political  and 
practical  reasons  for  the  creation  of  Wake  and  of  three  other  counties 
which  were  even  deeper  in  Regulator  country,  the  same  year.  Precipitat¬ 
ing  the  General  Assembly’s  decision  to  subdivide  several  huge  western 
counties  where  Regulators  were  numerous  were  the  Regulator  uprisings 
themselves.  The  lawmakers  felt  that  more  control  could  be  exercised  over 
the  “insurgents”  by  dividing  their  counties.1 

There  were,  however,  considerations  from  the  standpoint  of  law-abid¬ 
ing  citizens  as  well.  The  population  in  these  central  and  west-of-central 
portions  of  the  colony  had  grown  rapidly.  Citizens  there  desired  and 
deserved  greater  representation  in  the  General  Assembly  and  new  politi¬ 
cal  units  would  entitle  them  to  additional  members.  There  were  also  prac¬ 
tical  reasons  related  to  their  personal  convenience  and  well-being.  Some 
residents  of  future  Wake  communicated  these  reasons  to  the  General 
Assembly  meeting  in  New  Bern  in  December  of  1770  in  the  form  of 
petitions,  as  did  other  citizens  farther  west.2 

One  of  the  Wake  area  petitions,  signed  by  residents  of  what  is  now  the 
southwestern  part  of  Wake,  together  with  their  neighbors  to  the  west  in 
present  Chatham  County,  urged  the  governor  and  the  assembly  to  take 
part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  oversize  county  of  Orange  and  create 
from  it  a  separate,  smaller  county.  The  new  county  seat,  it  was  argued, 
would  be  more  easily  accessible  from  their  scattered  homes,  for  attending 
“General  Musters,  Elections  of  Burgesses  and  vesterymen  [s/c]  and  at 
Courts  as  witnesses  and  jurymen.”  Many  had  to  travel  as  often  as  four 


1  Governor  Tryon  wrote  to  Lord  Hillsborough  that  the  creation  of  Guilford  County  “was,  in  the 
distracted  state  of  this  country,  a  truly  political  division,”  but  regarding  all  four,  the  subdivision  of  the 
larger  counties  “seemed  a  measure  highly  necessary  from  the  too  great  extent  of  the  counties  they  were 
taken  out  of.”  Tryon  to  Earl  Hillsborough,  Mar.  12,  1771,  N.C.  Governor’s  Letter  Book  1:283. 

2  Petitions  of  inhabitants  of  Orange  County  and  of  Rowan  County,  in  N.C.  General  Assembly,  Legisla¬ 
tive  Papers,  1770-1771,  State  Archives. 
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times  a  year  the  “vast  Distance”  from  their  homes  to  the  Orange  County 
seat  of  “Hillsburrah”  for  these  purposes.  Inadequate  roads  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  crossing  “many  Large  Water  Courses”  not  only  put  them  to 
“very  Considerable  hardships  and  Inconvences”  [sic],  but  also  often 
made  them  “Subject  to  have  fines  and  forfitudes  [s/c]for  not  attending  the 
required  military,  voting,  and  court  duties.”3 

A  Birth  Date  Shared  with  Three  Other  Counties. — In  creating  four  new 
counties  in  the  inland  section  of  the  colony,  the  council  and  assembly 
complied  not  only  with  the  governor’s  judgment  that  smaller  political 
units  would  help  tighten  control  over  the  Regulators,  but  also  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  some  of  the  citizens  themselves.  The  other  three  were  Chatham, 
Guilford,  and  Surry  counties,  each  of  which  originally  was  far  larger  than 
its  present  size.4 

The  act  creating  Wake  County  was  to  take  effect  on  March  12,  1771 ,  the 
earliest  of  the  effective  dates  of  the  four  new  counties.  Similar  wording  in 
the  four  acts  explained  that  the  older  counties  were  so  large  as  to  “render 
it  greivous  and  Burthensome”  as  well  as  “extremely  Difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive”  for  many  inhabitants  living  great  distances  from  their  county 
seats  to  “do  Public  duties,”  that  is,  to  “attend  the  Courts,  General  Mus¬ 
ters,  and  other  Public  Meetings  therein.”5 

Joel  Lane  as  Introducer  of  the  Bill. — The  bill  to  establish  Wake  County 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  17,  1770,  by  the 
representative  from  the  western  area  of  Johnston  County,  Joel  Lane. 
Prior  to  presenting  his  bill,  Lane  read  to  the  House  a  petition  “from 
Sundry  Inhabitants  of  Johnston  County  therein  Praying  a  Division  of  the 
said  County  be  made.”  The  setting  for  introduction  of  the  Wake  County 
bill  was  some  unidentified  room  in  New  Bern  other  than  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Governor’s  Palace  where  the  upper  house  or  Governor’s 
Council  met.  That  room  may  have  been  the  Craven  County  Courthouse, 
or  perhaps  the  1766  schoolhouse  in  New  Bern  where  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  had  met  prior  to  completion  of  the  palace.6 

Successful  in  securing  an  affirmative  vote  on  first  reading  in  the  House, 
the  bill’s  introducer,  Joel  Lane,  along  with  Representative  Walter  Gibson 


3  Petition  of  “Sundry  of  the  Inhabitance  [sic] .  .  .  Residing  in  the  Loer  [sic]  Part  of  the  Said  County  of 
Orange,”  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1770-1771. 

4  The  same  reasons  were  given  in  the  wording  of  acts  creating  Duplin  and  Anson  counties.  N.C.  Laws, 
1749,  c.  1 ,  c.2,  in  Clark,  State  Records  23:342,343;  Corbitt,  Formation  of  the  Counties,  61,113-114,  199-200. 

5  Excerpts  from  all  four  acts:  N.C.  Laws,  1770-1771,  c.  22  (Wake),  c.  24  (Guilford),  c.  27  (Chatham),  and 
c.  42  (Surry),  in  Clark,  State  Records  23:819-823,  823-826,  827-831,  844-846. 

6  N.C.  House  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1770,  in  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1770-1771:  89-90.  The  petition,  which 
doubtless  contained  many  Wake  area  signatures,  apparently  has  not  survived;  it  is  not  to  be  found  among 
the  Legislative  Papers.  Johnston  County’s  second  southeastern  area  representative  was  John  Smith,  Jr., 
whose  home  was  in  a  part  of  the  county  which  remained  Johnston  after  the  division.  He  represented 
Johnston  County  in  later  sessions  of  the  Assembly  as  well.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  (comp,  and  ed.),  A  Manual  of 
North  Carolina  .  .  .  1913,  369;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  1 173.  The  exact  sites  in  New  Bern  for  both 
buildings  are  unknown.  Dill,  Governor  Tryon,  117,  67-70.  Gertrude  Carraway,  former  director,  Tryon 
Palace  Restoration,  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  lower  house  met  in  the  palace  basement,  the  restored 
counterpart  of  which  was  large  enough  in  1959  to  accommodate  the  considerably  larger  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  session  of  the  General  Assembly  during  its  meeting  in  New  Bern.  Gertrude  Sprague 
Carraway  to  the  author,  June  30,  1970. 
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These  portions  of  the  legislative 
act  creating  Wake  County  show 
the  names  "Wake”  and  "St. 
Margaret’ s”  apparently  supplied 
in  spaces  originally  left  blank. 
The  opening  words  state  one  rea¬ 
son  for  creating  the  new  county: 
"  Whereas  the  large  extent  of  the 
said  counties  of  Johnston  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Orange  renders  it 
greivous  and  Burthensome  to 
many  of  the  Inhabitants  thereof  to 
attend  the  Courts  General  Mus¬ 
ters  and  other  Public  Meetings 
therein  .  .  .  .”  ( Manuscript  bill  in 
Legislative  Papers,  State  Ar¬ 
chives.) 


from  Cumberland  County,  walked  from  the  meeting  room  of  the  House  to 
the  grand  new  council  chamber  in  the  palace  to  deliver  the  bill  to  the 
upper  house.  On  January  2,  1771,  after  some  amendments  and  many  trips 
between  the  two  meeting  places,  the  Council  completed  the  third  reading, 
passed  the  bill,  and  ordered  it  to  be  engrossed.  The  bill  was  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons  where  it  had  originated,  and  was  given  its  final 
reading  there  on  Saturday,  January  5.  It  received  Governor  Tryon’s  ap¬ 
proval  on  Tuesday,  January  15,  1771. 7 

The  Lady  Whom  Wake  County’s  Name  Honors. — It  is  obvious  from  an 
examination  of  the  original  manuscript  bill  creating  Wake  County  that  its 
originators  did  not  formally  propose  a  name  for  the  new  county  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction.  The  document  appears  to  have  been  initially  drawn 
with  blank  spaces  for  the  county  and  parish  names,  and  to  have  had 
inserted  at  some  later  time  the  names  Wake  for  the  county  and  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  as  its  parish  designation.  Minutes  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  show  that  it  was  not  until  December  26,  the  date  of  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  bill  was  given  its  complete 
title:  “A  Bill  for  Erecting  Part  of  Johnston,  Cumberland  and  Orange 


7  N.C.  House  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1770:90,  Jan.  5,  15,  1771:141,  178;  N.C.  General  Assembly,  The  Journal 
of  the  Governor's  Council  (upper  house  of  General  Assembly),  Dec.  17,  1770,  Jan.  2.1771  (unpaged). 
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Counties  into  a  Separate  and  Distinct  County,  by  the  Name  of  Wake 
County  and  St.  Margarets  Parish.”8 

The  journals  contain  no  hint  as  to  who  suggested  the  names  Wake  and 
Margaret  honoring  the  wife  of  the  governor,  the  former  Margaret  Wake. 
Actually,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  that  designates  her  specifi¬ 
cally  as  the  honoree.  Except  for  a  few  nineteenth-century  romanticists 
who  subscribed  to  a  story  concerning  another  Miss  Wake,  historians  in 
general  agree  that  both  county  and  parish  names  do  honor  the  governor’s 
wife,  a  lady  who  lived  in  North  Carolina  only  briefly  (1764-1771),  and  who 
may  have  known  only  in  passing  a  small  segment  of  the  county  that  bears 
her  name.9 

Although  the  English  names  of  several  other  counties  were  changed  by 
the  newly  independent  State  of  North  Carolina  after  1776,  Margaret  Wake 
Tryon’s  has  never  been  erased.  The  county  of  Tryon,  named  for  her 
husband  in  1768,  was  abolished  in  1779  by  being  divided  into  Lincoln  and 
Rutherford  counties.  But  there  is  scant  evidence  of  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  name  Wake,  even  though  closely  associated  with  the  former 
royal  governor’s  administration,  except  for  a  half-hearted  attempt  many 
years  later  to  change  the  name  from  Wake  to  Raleigh  County.  This  1805 
movement  was  quickly  and  quietly  dropped.10 

The  New  County 

Boundaries. — Wake  County  was  formed  by  redrawing  the  boundary 
lines  of  three  adjacent  counties,  Johnston,  Cumberland,  and  Orange,  and 
designating  the  area  taken  from  them  as  a  new  political  unit.  The  major 
portion  of  Wake’s  land  was  cut  off  from  Johnston  County,  with  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  areas  taken  from  the  other  two.  Hence  most  of  the  people 
who  suddenly  found  themselves  living  in  a  new  county  were  former 
Johnston  County  citizens. 

The  law  designating  March  12,  1771,  as  the  date  for  the  new  county’s 
government  to  become  effective,  prescribed  its  boundaries  in  detail. 
Named  “to  run  the  said  Dividing  Line  between  the  Counties”  were  Wake 
area  residents  Joel  Lane  and  Theophilus  Hunter,  along  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  Johnston  and  Cumberland  counties.  The  line  so  run,  different 
from  that  of  the  present  county,  was  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  Edecombe  Line  [now  Franklin  County  line]  on  Mocka- 
son  Swamp  [now  nearly  all  in  the  northern  tip  of  Johnston  County],  a 
Mile  above  James  Lee’s  Plantation,  running  a  direct  Line  to  Neuse 


8  Manuscript  bill  bound  in  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1771-1774:  129-138,  Legislative  Papers;  N.C.  House 
Journal,  Dec.  26,  1770:107. 

9  Regarding  the  once  widely  circulated  claim  that  the  name  Wake  honored  a  Miss  Esther  Wake, 
supposedly  a  sister  to  Mrs.  Tryon,  see  Haywood,  Governor  Tryon,  74-75;  Adolph  Vermont,  Esther  Wake, 
or  The  Spirit  of  the  Regulators;  A  Play  in  Four  Acts;  and  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  “Was  Esther  Wake  a  Myth?”  in 
N.C.  Booklet  1 4  (April  1915):  220-224.  For  biographical  notes  on  Margaret  Wake  Tryon,  see  M.  Haywood, 
Governor  Tryon,  12,  20-22,  69,  156-164,  200-205;  Dill,  Governor  Tryon,  2-25,  passim.  See  also  poem 
inscribed  to  Madam  Margaret  Tryon”  in  Virginia  Gazette  or  The  Norfolk  Intelligencer  (Norfolk),  Sept. 
22-29,  1774  (copy  supplied  by  Thomas  Parramore,  Department  of  History,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh). 

10  Corbitt,  Formation  of  the  Counties,  205-206.  Also  see  below,  chap.  7,  nn.  36-37. 
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river  at  the  upper  end  of  John  Beddingfields  Plantation  [the  approxi¬ 
mate  center  of  the  eastern  line  of  present  Wake];  then  to  David 
Mimms  Mill  Creek,  between  Mims  Mill  and  Tanners  old  Mill  [points 
along  the  present  Wake-Johnston  line];  then  the  same  course  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Ridge  which  divides  Cumberland  and  Johnston  Counties 
[now  the  Harnett-Johnston  line];  then  a  Straight  line  to  Orange  line,  at 
the  lower  side  of  Richard  Hills  Plantation  on  Buckhom  [Buckhorn 
Creek  in  southwest  Wake  County];  then  the  same  course  continued 
five  Miles  then  to  the  Corner  of  Johnston  County  on  Granville  Line 
[now,  roughly,  the  northwest  comer  of  Wake,  where  it  touches  Gran¬ 
ville];  then  with  the  same  line  to  the  Beginning.  ...  11 

Even  as  the  General  Assembly  subdivided  larger  counties  to  form  Wake 
in  1771,  Wake  itself  lost  territory  in  later  years.  Portions  of  it  were  taken 
to  be  added  to  other  counties,  or  to  help  form  new  counties.  In  1787,  for 
example,  residents  of  the  northeastern  portion,  around  “Mockason” 
Swamp,  persuaded  the  General  Assembly  to  annex  the  area  east  of  Moc¬ 
casin  Creek  to  Franklin  County,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Franklin  County 
Courthouse  was  more  accessible  to  them  than  that  of  Wake.  The  new  line 
dividing  the  counties  became  and  remains  meandering  Moccasin  Creek. 
On  the  west,  Wake  originally  extended  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  the 
present  city  of  Durham.  But  in  1881  a  large  area  along  Wake’s  northwest¬ 
ern  edge  was  taken  to  form  part  of  the  new  county  of  Durham.  Thirty 
years  later  still  another  portion  was  annexed  to  Durham  County.  The  two 
actions  reduced  to  approximately  867  square  miles  Wake  County’s  origi¬ 
nal  size  of  approximately  920  square  miles.12 

The  County  Seat. — The  1771  act  provided  that  quarterly  court  sessions 
for  Wake  County  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in  March,  June,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December.  It  was  necessary  that  a  county  seat  be  selected, 
where  a  courthouse  would  be  built.  This  first  and  crucial  decision  was 


"N.C.  Laws,  1 770- 1 77 1 ,  c.  22,  ss.  1,2, 14.  John  Smith  represented  Johnston  County;  Farquard  Campbell 
and  Walter  Gibson,  Cumberland.  The  paragraph  quoted  above  retains  the  original  spelling  and  punctuation 
of  the  manuscript  bill  (see  n.  8  above)  rather  than  reproducing  the  text  of  the  law  as  later  printed  in  Clark, 
State  Records  23:819-823.  Bracketed  words  indicate  present-day  equivalents  of  the  locations  named.  The 
commissioners  reported  to  the  Sept,  term  of  Wake  County  Court  the  exact  measurements  of  the  line.  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1771:27. 

A  large  area  of  western  Wake  had  been  for  nine  years  (1752-1761)  part  of  Orange  County,  that  portion  of 
Johnston  County  having  been  taken  in  1752  to  form  Orange;  but  part  of  the  same  territory  was  re-annexed  to 
Johnston  in  1761.  See  Corbitt,  Formation  of  the  Counties,  167.  See  also  Johnston  Deed  Book  E-l:86, 
concerning  land  “on  Reedy  Creek  and  Crabtree  ...  a  part  [of  Johnston  County]  formerly  called  Orange 
County,”  cited  by  Charles  R.  Holloman  to  the  author,  1970. 

l2N.C.  Laws,  1786-1787,  c.  39,  in  Clark,  State  Records  24:838;  N.C.  General  Assembly,  Public  Laws  of 
North  Carolina,  1881 ,  c.  138 ;N.C.  Public  Laws,  1911,  c.  47.  The  two  portions  annexed  to  Durham  County 
included  a  large  part  of  Wake’s  old  Oak  Grove  Township  and  a  smaller  portion  of  Cedar  Fork  Township. 
Compare  the  Fendol  BeversmapofWake,  1871  (drawn  prior  to  the  1881  act)  with  those  by  Sholar,  1885,  and 
Shaffer,  1887  (predating  the  1911  act)  and  with  map  of  present  Wake  County,  all  available  in  Map 
Collection,  State  Archives.  Figures  accompanying  Bevers’  map  list  the  county’s  area  in  1870  as  586,682 
acres,  or  916.7  square  miles.  Sholar’s  and  Shaffer’s  figures  apparently  represent  farm  and  forest  land  only, 
rather  than  the  total  land  area  of  the  county.  Statistics  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Administration 
in  1981  indicate  approximately  554,900  acres,  or  867  square  miles.  N.C.  Department  of  Administration, 
Profde:  North  Carolina  Counties,  6th  edn.  1981,  Wake  County  table.  Other  county,  state,  and  federal 
publications,  including  the  Twentieth  Census  (1980)  give  area  figures  varying  between  858  and  867  square 
miles,  influenced  in  part,  presumably,  by  whether  water  area  was  included  with  land  area. 
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entrusted  to  seven  men  who  already  held  responsible  positions  in  local 
governments  when  their  lands  were  still  a  part  of  Johnston  County. 
Named  commissioners  to  select  the  site  were  Thomas  Crawford,  Thomas 
Hines,  John  Hinton,  Theophilus  Hunter,  Joel  Lane,  Joseph  Lane,  and 
Hardy  Sanders.  Except  for  Crawford,  each  had  served  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Johnston  County  before  the  division.  All  later,  at  various  times, 
served  in  the  same  or  other  posts  for  Wake.  Hines  and  Sanders  became 
sheriffs;  Colonel  Hinton,  already  embarked  on  a  distinguished  military 
career,  continued  in  that  role  for  years  to  come.13 

There  was  no  real  town  anywhere  in  the  new  county  which  might  have 
suggested  itself  as  a  site  for  the  county  seat.  During  its  entire  first  two 
decades,  in  fact,  Wake  was  a  townless  county,  until  the  establishment  of 
Raleigh  in  1792.  In  1771,  however,  a  nucleus  of  activity  had  developed 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  county,  where  the  main  east-west  road 
from  the  coast  toward  Hillsborough  crossed  the  highway  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  to  Virginia.  Near  this  crossroads  lay  the  plantation  of  one  of  the  site 
commissioners,  Joel  Lane. 

The  name  Wake  Crossroads  was  applied  to  this  area  at  an  early  date, 
and  the  commissioners  chose  it  as  the  site  of  the  county  seat.  Thereafter  it 
was  called  Wake  Courthouse,  although  for  a  brief  period  it  was  also 
referred  to  as  Bloomsbury.  The  actual  site  for  the  building  of  the  court¬ 
house  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  residence  of  Commissioner  Lane, 


This  small  1760s  home  of  Joel 
Lane  was  the  center  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  estate  once  called 
Bloomsbury.  The  first  session  of 
the  Wake  County  Court  convened 
here  in  June  1771,  as  did  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assem¬ 
bly  a  decade  later  during  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War.  W.  G.  Randall 
sketched  the  house  in  its  original 
location  in  1900 ,  before  it  was 
moved  some  hundred  yards 
westward  to  728  West  Hargett 
Street ,  Raleigh. 


13  N.C.  Laws,  1770-1771 ,  c.  22,  ss.  3, 7,  in  Clark,  State  Records  23:819-823.  Thomas  Hines  was  appointed 
justice  Feb.  1769;  John  Hinton,  Apr.  1759  or  perhaps  earlier,  prior  minutes  being  missing;  Theophilus 
Hunter  served  continuously  from  Apr.  1759  or  earlier  until  the  separation  of  Wake;  Joel  Lane,  from  Nov. 
1769;  Joseph  Lane,  from  at  least  Apr.  1759;  Hardy  Sanders,  from  Nov.  1769.  Johnston  Court  Minutes, 
1759-1771,  passim. 
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the  introducer  of  the  bill  creating  the  new  county.  A  three-man  commis¬ 
sion  consisting  of  Lane,  Hunter,  and  James  Martin  was  appointed  to 
contract  with  workmen  to  build  a  courthouse,  jail,  and  stocks.  Costs  of 
the  building  were  to  be  defrayed  by  a  poll  tax  to  be  levied  by  the  later- 
named  justices  of  the  peace.  An  authentic  description  of  the  original 
courthouse  is  lacking,  but  historians  have  consistently  described  it  as  a 
log  structure.  It  was  evidently  not  completed  by  the  time  of  the  first 
session  of  the  county  court  in  June  1771,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
held  in  Lane’s  own  home.14 

‘’The  best  within  a  hundred  miles”  was  the  description  given  the  small 
Joel  Lane  house  by  a  later  Lane  descendant,  Governor  David  L.  Swain. 
Still  standing  but  altered,  the  tiny  house  seems  by  modern  standards 
entirely  inadequate  to  have  accommodated  the  sitting  of  a  county  court. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  home  was  later  the  scene  of  several  other  historic 
meetings,  including  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1781. 15 

The  First  Court  for  Wake  County. — In  April  1771  Governor  Tryon  ap¬ 
pointed  Wake  County’s  first  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers  of  the 
county  court.  Again,  the  majority  of  those  named  were  men  who  had 
already  been  leaders  in  local  government  while  Wake  was  still  a  part  of 
Johnston  County.  The  eleven  justices  were  Theophilus  Hunter  and 
Joseph  Lane,  who  had  served  continuously  as  Johnston  County  justices 
since  at  least  as  early  as  1759;  Benjamin  Hardy,  justice  since  1763;  James 
Martin,  from  1768;  Joel  Lane  and  Hardy  Sanders,  serving  from  1769;  and 


14  M.  Haywood,  “Genesis  ofWake  County,”  3;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1771  ff.,  passim;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  first  day  each  term  June  1771  through  Mar.  1772;  “Plan  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  with  all  the 
improvements  &  all  the  numbers,  july  1th  [sic]  1797,”  Susie  Gentry  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection; 
Fred  A.  Olds,  “The  County  of  Wake,”  The  Orphan's  Friend,  June  1,  1923;  N.C.  Laws,  1770-1771,  c.  22, 
ss.  7,  8;  R[ichard]  B[ennehan]  Haywood,  “History  of  Raleigh,”  unpublished  memoirs  in  possession  of  his 
grandson,  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  3;  Kemp  Pjlummer]  Battle,  Sketches  of  the  Early 
History  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  (1876),  10;  Olds,  loc.  cit. 

Kemp  Battle  suggests  that  Margaret  Wake  Tryon  might  have  proposed  the  name  Bloomsbury,  that  of  a 
hamlet  near  her  London  home,  for  the  county  seat  of  the  county  named  for  her.  K.  Battle,  The  Early  History 
of  Raleigh.  .  .  A  Centennial  Address  .  .  .1892,  12.  Apparently  use  of  the  name  was  short-lived;  minutes  for 
only  the  first  four  sessions  (June  1771 -March  1772)  of  the  county  court  refer  to  Bloomsbury,  or 
Bloomsberry,”  as  the  location  of  the  courthouse;  and  three  extant  letters  in  Joel  Lane’s  own  hand  are 
datelined,  not  Bloomsbury,  but  Wake  Courthouse.  Heck  Documents,  pis.  7,  14.  See  also  Kemp  P[lummer] 
Battle,  “Raleigh  and  the  Old  Town  of  Bloomsbury,”  N.C.  Booklet  2  (Nov.  1902):  1-20. 

The  courthouse,  prison,  and  stocks  apparently  cost  125  pounds.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1772:32, 
Sept.  1772:9.  Two  years  later  the  court  authorized  Lane  to  “employ  workmen  to  Piller  the  Court  House 
with  good  Brick  and  lime  morter  [sic]  to  Tar  the  Court  House  make  window  Shetters  with  proper  bolts [,  ]  to 
provide  a  good  and  sufficient  Stock  lock  for  the  Door,”  and  to  repair  the  jail.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept. 
1774:77. 

15  D[avid]  L.  Swain  to  Gen.  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon,  Oct.  23,  1859,  published  in  Marshall  DeLancey 
Haywood,  Joel  Lane,  Pioneer  and  Patriot  (3rdedn.,  1952),  10-12;  N.C.  Senate  and  House  Journals,  June 
23-26,  1781 ,  in  Clark,  State  Records  17:877ff,  794ff,  and  see  below,  chap.  4  at  n.  34.  The  house  was  moved  in 
the  20th  century  to  728  W.  Hargett  St.,  southwest  of  its  original  location  near  the  intersection  of  present 
Boylan  and  Hargett  streets,  where  it  faced  east.  See  C.  N.  Drie,  Bird’s  Eye  View  of  Raleigh,  1872;  Wake 
County  Book  of  Maps,  1885:147,  Office  of  Register  of  Deeds,  Wake  County  Courthouse,  Raleigh.  The 
house  was  acquired  from  Lane’s  descendants  by  Peter  Browne,  attorney,  and  then  by  newspaper  editor 
William  Boylan,  whose  family  owned  the  property  for  the  longest  period  (1818-1919).  M.  Haywood,  Joel 
Lane,  27-3 1 .  Since  its  1 927  restoration  by  the  Wake  County  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
the  house  has  been  preserved  by  that  organization  as  a  historic  site.  See  Wake  Deed  Book  337:522,  Book 
514:497,  Book  2079:593,  Book  2090:402. 
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five  political  newcomers.  The  five  freshman  justices  were  Thomas  Craw¬ 
ford,  Abraham  Hill,  James  Jones,  Tignal  Jones,  and  Thomas  Wootten. 
Theophilus  Hunter  was  the  first  chairman  and  presiding  justice  of  the 
court.16 


Theophilus  Hunter  was  the  first  chairman  of  Wake  County's  governing  body,  the 
County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  beginning  in  1771 .  He  later  gave  to 
the  county  the  southern  half  of  the  second  and  continuing  courthouse  site  on 
Fayetteville  Street  in  Raleigh.  Mrs.  Hunter  was  the  former  Jane  Lane,  niece  of  Joel 
Lane.  ( Portraits  owned  by  Mrs.  L.  C .  Dillard.) 

June  4,  1771,  as  provided  by  law,  was  the  date  of  the  first  sitting  of  the 
“Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions”  in  and  for  the  new  county 
of  Wake.  As  indicated  above,  the  court  is  thought  to  have  been  held  in  the 
home  of  Joel  Lane.  Opening  ceremonies  at  the  initial  session  included  the 
reading  of  several  official  documents,  including  the  legislative  act  estab¬ 
lishing  the  county  and  the  “Commission  of  the  Peace”  by  which  Gover¬ 
nor  Tryon  named  the  eleven  “Justices  to  keep  the  Peace.”  After  oaths  of 
office  were  administered  to  them,  they  then  proceeded  with  the  business 
of  the  county.  Commissions  were  also  exhibited  by  several  other  men 


16  N.C.  Council  Journal,  Apr.  5,  1771,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  8:543;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June 
1771:1;  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  various  dates,  beginning  with  first  extant  volume,  1759,  earlier  minutes 
having  been  destroyed.  Although  Tignal  Jones’s  signature  on  Wake  Court  Minutes  is  spelled  “Tingnall,” 
other  records  and  his  descendants  have  used  “Tignal”  and  “Tignall.”  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1771 :20, 
1 ,  and  later  records.  Wake  Record  Book  1 :9  documents  Hunter’s  chairmanship,  and  he  is  listed  present  and 
first  each  day  of  the  June  1771  term  of  court. 
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appointed  by  Governor  Tryon  to  local  offices.  Named  sheriff  for  Wake 
was  experienced  Michael  Rogers,  who  had  been  deputy  sheriff  of 
Johnston  County.  Bromfield  Ridley  was  commissioned  King’s  Deputy 
Attorney  for  that  term  of  court.  John  Rice,  a  new  name  in  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  service,  and  not  at  the  time  a  Wake  County  resident,  was  sent 
by  the  governor  to  be  clerk  of  the  Wake  court  and  deputy  clerk  for  the 
crown  in  Wake.  It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  salaried  appointive  offices  in 
county  government  to  be  held  by  nonresidents.  Interestingly,  the  second 
clerk  of  court  for  neighboring  Chatham  County  is  thought  to  have  been 
none  other  than  Wake  County’s  Joel  Lane,  during  part  of  the  time  that  he 
was  also  serving  as  justice  of  the  Wake  County  Court.17 

Wake's  “ Royal  Charter"  and  First  Election. — In  addition  to  the  act 
creating  Wake  County  and  giving  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  there  was  also  issued  in  1771  a  “charter”  for  the  county  in  the  name 
of  George  III  of  England.  Actually  more  a  writ  of  election  than  a  charter, 
the  document  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  county  the  right  to 
elect  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Included  were  specific  instructions  for  holding 
an  election  at  the  courthouse,  with  the  sheriff  officiating.  It  was  not  until 
later  in  the  year  that  the  date  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  for  that 
first  election  in  Wake  County  were  set.18 

Later  it  was  recorded  “that  the  writ  of  Election  issued  and  directed  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Wake  County  for  choice  of  two  representatives  for  that 
County  is  returned  and  filed  in  the  Secretarys  office  of  this  Province  and 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Hines  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Hardy  are  return’d  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  said  County  duly  Elected.”19 

The  “War”  of  the  Regulation 

First  Duties:  Military. — Meanwhile,  certain  citizens  of  Wake  County 


17  N.C.  Laws,  1770-1771 ,  c.  22,  s.  3;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1771: 1 ;  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  Aug. 
1770.  The  signature  “Joel  Lane,  C.C.”  on  a  Chatham  County  court  order  of  Nov.  3,  1772,  in  Chatham 
County  Miscellaneous  Court  Records,  State  Archives,  is  remarkably  similar  to  numerous  known  signatures 
of  Joel  Lane  of  Wake.  According  to  Walter  D.  Siler,  “History  of  Chatham  County,”  Chatham  News  (Siler 
City),  Feb.  4,  1932,  the  clerk  of  court  for  that  county  from  Nov.  1772  to  Dec.  1773  was  Joel  Lane.  There 
would  have  been  no  conflict  in  the  meeting  times  of  the  two  courts  in  order  for  Lane  to  have  served  both, 
since  the  Chatham  court  met  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.,  and  the  Wake  court 
convened  on  first  Tuesdays  in  Mar.,  June,  Sept.,  and  Dec.  N.C.  Laws,  1770-1771 ,  c.  27,  s.  3,  and  c.  22, 
s.  3,  in  Clark,  State  Records  23:828,  820. 

18  Although  the  original  charter  appears  to  be  lost,  two  copies  contemporary  with  the  1771  document 
exist.  Commission  and  Charter  Book  1771-1772:72-73,  in  N.C.  Governor’s  Office  Papers;  and  Wake 
Record  Book  1:4-6.  The  second  copy  was  recorded  therein  Sept.  12,  1771,  after  having  been  signed  by 
Governor  Tryon  May  22,  1771 ,  while  he  was  on  the  Alamance  expedition.  Col.  John  Hinton,  who  was  with 
Tryon  shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  conveyed  the  signed  document  to  the  court  at  the  Sept,  term, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  be  recorded.  The  minutes  note  that  the  colonel  had  to  pay  20  pounds  for  the  charter, 
for  which  sum  the  court  reimbursed  him.  See  below  at  n.  28;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1771:24,  27; 
M.  Haywood,  “Genesis  of  Wake  County,”  7.  The  charter  is  reproduced  in  William  S.  Powell  (ed.).  The 
Correspondence  of  William  Tryon  and  Other  Selected  Papers  2:630-631. 

1!*  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1771.  The  first  assembly  in  which  Wake  was  represented  met  in  New  Bern 
Nov.  19-Dec.  23,  1771 ;  Hardy  and  Hines  took  their  seats  Nov.  26,  1771 .  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  340,  385; 
Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  53,  54. 
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were  already  involved  in  military  activities.  John  Hinton  had  become 
colonel  of  the  now  separate  Wake  militia,  even  before  the  effective  date 
for  the  establishment  of  Wake  County,  March  12.  In  February  Governor 
Tryon,  as  Captain  General  of  the  colony,  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Hinton 
similar  to  orders  dispatched  to  the  colonels  of  other  nearby  units,  to  “hold 
your  Regiment  in  readiness  to  march  ...  if  necessary”  to  halt  the  Regu¬ 
lators,  who  again  were  threatening  to  march  on  New  Bern.  Preparations 
for  such  an  assignment  included  assembling  food  stores,  which  were  pri¬ 
marily  bread  and  meat.  The  governor  advised  Colonel  Hinton  to  have 
ready  sufficient  wagon  loads  of  flour  and  beef-on-the-hoof  to  provide  each 
man  “one  pound  of  flour  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of  meat”  per  day.  A 
postscript  added  that  “the  men  should  take  their  Blanketsf]  and  Kettles 
to  cook  with  on  their  march.”20 

The  Wake  regiment  assembled  at  Maj.  Theophilus  Hunter’s  home, 
south  of  present  Raleigh.  As  events  developed,  however,  confrontation 
with  the  Regulators  was  unnecessary.  The  primary  object  of  their 
threatened  march  was  to  free  from  the  New  Bern  jail  one  of  their  leaders, 
Hermon  Husband.  They  dispersed  as  soon  as  they  received  word  that  he 
had  already  been  released.  Coincidentally,  it  was  from  Hunter’s  Lodge, 
where  the  Wake  regiment  was  assembled,  that  Husband  sent  the  message 
of  his  liberation  ahead  of  him.  He  had  stopped  there  on  his  way  home  to 


Hunter' s  Lodge  was  the  place  where  Governor  William  Tryon  reviewed  and  drafted 
Wake  County  men  into  his  service  in  May  1771  during  his  expedition  to  Alamance  to 
quell  the  Regulators.  The  local  militia,  however,  were  left  near  home  to  guard 
against  possible  trouble  in  Wake.  This  small  structure,  the  only  building  of  the 
Hunter's  Lodge  complex  to  survive  into  the  20th  century,  was  photographed  by 
Susan  Iden  in  the  1920s. 


20  William  Tryon  to  Col.  John  Hinton.  Feb.  7,  1771,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  8:687. 
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Orange  County.  Colonel  Hinton,  learning  firsthand  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  Regulators’  march,  dismissed  the  Wake  militia.21 

A  County  “ In  the  Middle — The  new  county  of  Wake  was  “in  the 
middle’’  geographically  and,  it  might  be  said,  emotionally,  between  the 
royal  government  and  the  Regulators.  Its  location  was  between  the  seat  of 
government  at  New  Bern  in  the  east  and  the  troubled  and  troublesome 
Regulator  country  to  the  west.  It  is  also  obvious  from  the  records  that 
there  was  much  division  of  sympathies  between  the  two  factions  on  the 
part  of  Wake’s  citizens.  There  were  both  those  who  were  willing  to  do 
their  part  to  preserve  the  local  peace,  under  orders  from  the  governor,  and 
those  who  harbored  considerable  “disaffection”  toward  Tryon  and  his 
government.  This  division  was  evident  in  the  spring  when  Colonel  Hinton 
asked  for  volunteers  to  march  with  Tryon  himself  against  the  Regulators. 

Orders  came  from  the  governor  for  fifty  volunteers  to  be  prepared  to 
march  with  him  toward  Hillsborough  to  quell  the  Regulators,  whose  de¬ 
fiance  had  reached  a  state  of  violence  in  Orange  County.  The  Wake  vol¬ 
unteers  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  “Major  Theophilus  Hunters”  by 
April  30  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  governor,  who  was  personally  to  lead 
the  army  of  militia  representing  many  counties  “against  the  Insurgents  in 
the  Western  Frontier.”22 

Governor  Tryon’s  Four  Days  in  Wake  County. — Bringing  with  him 
about  a  thousand  troops  from  eight  eastern  counties,  six  swivel  guns 
mounted  on  carriages,  and  two  heavy  field  pieces  which  had  been  sent 
him  from  New  York,  Governor  Tryon  traveled  the  122  miles  from  New 
Bern  to  Wake  County  in  seven  days.  The  army  arrived  on  Sunday,  May  5, 
at  Major  Hunter’s,  where  they  made  camp,  also  referred  to  as  “Hunter’s 
Lodge  Camp”  in  the  military  log.  Tryon’s  order  book  records  that,  ap¬ 
propriately  for  the  army’s  first  day  in  Wake  County,  he  designated  as  the 
military  password  or  parole  for  that  day  the  word  “Wake,”  and  the  word 
“Margaret”  as  the  countersign.23 

Tryon’s  review  of  the  Wake  militia  on  Monday  proved  discouraging  in 
several  ways.  Although  there  were  approximately  400  men  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  they  were  poorly  equipped.  The  governor  noted  that  “not  more 
than  one  man  in  five  had  arms.”  Even  more  disappointingly,  he  learned 


21  Richard  Caswell  to  Governor  Tryon,  Feb.  20,  1771 ,  in  N.C.  Governor’s  Letter  Book  1 :45 1 .  Hunter’s 
Lodge  was  the  early  home  of  Theophilus  Hunter  on  the  present  Fayetteville  Rd.  south  of  Raleigh.  Although 
the  residence  burned  in  the  early  19th  century,  one  of  its  dependencies  remained  for  at  least  a  hundred  years 
more.  A  newspaper  reporter-photographer  described  the  two-room  wooden  house  in  1925  as  having  “a 
thick  brick  wail  filling  in  the  space  between  .  .  .  the  weatherboards  and  the  [plastering]  laths,”  and  a  wide 
fireplace  with  high  mantel  and  narrow  shelf.  Susan  Iden,  “Remnant  of  Hunter’s  Lodge,  One  of  First  I  hree 
Houses  Erected  in  Wake  County,”  Raleigh  Times ,  n.d.  [1925?],  clipping  in  Susan  Iden  Scrapbook, 
microfilm.  State  Archives. 

22  Tryon  to  Hinton,  Mar.  19,  Apr.  4,  1771,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  8:697, 704;  Powell,  War  of  the 
Regulation,  19;  and  William  Tryon,  Journal  of  the  Expedition  Against  the  Insurgents  in  the  Western 
Frontier  of  North  Carolina,  Begun  the  20th  April,  1771 ,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:837. 

23  Powell,  War  of  the  Regulation,  20;  Tryon,  Journal,  May  5,  1771,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:838; 
William  Tryon,  Order  Book  in  Campaign  Against  the  Regulators,  May  5,  1771,  in  Saunders,  Colonial 
Records  8:575. 
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from  Colonel  Hinton  that,  “owing  to  a  disaffection  among  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  County,”  he  had  succeeded  in  recruiting  only  twenty-two  of  the 
fifty  required  volunteers.  Taking  matters  into  his  own  hands,  the  governor 
called  upon  the  men  personally  “to  turn  out  as  Volunteers  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice,”  but  they  “refused  to  obey.”  Firmly,  then,  the  governor 

ordered  the  Army  to  surround  the  Battalion,  which  being  effected  he 
directed  three  of  his  Colonels  to  draft  out  forty  of  the  most  sightly  and 
most  active  men,  which  caused  no  small  panic  in  the  Regiment.  .  .  . 
During  this  drafting  the  officers  of  the  Army  were  active  in  persuading 
the  men  to  enlist,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  compleated  the  Wake 
Company  to  50  men.  The  40  men  drafted  were  released  upon  their 
giving  their  parole  they  would  return  next  day  with  their  Arms  to  lend 
them  to  such  Volunteers  as  stood  in  need  of  them.  Night  coming  on 
the  Wake  Regiment  was  dismissed,  much  ashamed  both  of  their  Dis¬ 
grace  and  their  own  conduct  which  occasioned  it.24 

Unfortunately,  no  journal  has  survived  which  preserves  the  thoughts  of 
the  men  themselves  about  the  reputation  of  their  regiment,  or  about  the 
military  duties  they  were  asked  to  perform.  As  Governor  Tryon  later 
explained  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  the  troops  “had  no  other  immediate 
encouragement  than  the  forty  shillings  bounty  mon[e]y,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  with  their  families  to  hire  husbandmen  to  plant  their  corn  in 
their  absence.  .  .  .”25 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  May  7,  the  company  of  Wake  men  were 
“supplyed  with  arms  by  those  men  that  were  drafted  the  Evening  pre¬ 
ceding.”  They  then  “marched  and  encamped  with  the  army  at  Jones’  on 
Crab  Tree  Creek,  12  Miles  from  Hunter’s.”  On  Wednesday  morning 
Tryon  sent  a  detachment  to  the  nearby  home  of  one  Turner  Tomlinson 
whom  he  called  a  “notorious  Regulator,”  to  take  him  prisoner.  Brought 
into  camp  “closely  confined,”  Tomlinson  “confessed  he  was  a  Regulator 
but  would  make  no  discoveries.”  He  remained  a  prisoner  only  two  days, 
making  his  escape  while  the  army  was  on  the  march.26 

After  four  somewhat  less  than  successful  days  in  the  new  county  named 
for  his  wife,  Tryon  and  his  army  proceeded  westward  on  Wednesday 
toward  Hillsborough.  He  ordered  Colonel  Hinton  to  remain  with  his 
Wake  detachment  “in  his  County”  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  collecting  the 
fines  imposed  on  the  militia  men  who  had  appeared  at  the  Monday  muster 
without  arms.  Tryon’s  journal  adds,  “This  Detachment  was  left  also  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  disaffected  in  that  County  [Wake]  from  forming  into 
a  Body  and  Joining  the  Regulators  in  the  adjacent  Counties.”  Actually,  it 
was  only  a  few  days  before  the  rebellion  throughout  the  area  was  effectu- 


24  Tryon ,  Journal,  May  6,  1771,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:838-839, 

25  Tryon  to  Earl  Hillsborough,  Aug.  1,  1771,  Governor’s  Letter  Book  1:294. 

26  Tryon,  Journal,  May  7,  8,  1771,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:839-840.  Jones  is  probably  Tignal  Jones, 
one  of  Wake  County’s  original  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  “Col.  Jones”  in  the  Price-Strother  map  of  N.C., 
1808,  Map  Collection,  State  Archives.  Location  is  west  of  present  Cary,  toward  Morrisville.  Note  that 
information  published  in  the  Price-Strother  map  was  gathered  over  a  period  of  years  beginning  in  the  1790s. 
Mary  Lindsey  Thornton,  “The  Price  and  Strother  First  Actual  Survey  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina," 
N.C.  Historical  Review  41  (Autumn  1964):477-483. 
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ally  crushed  by  Tryon’s  victory  over  the  assembled  Regulators  at  the 
Battle  of  Alamance  on  May  16.27 

The  Missed  Battle  of  Alamance. — Having  been  left  behind  to  attend  to 
local  matters,  the  Wake  militia  men  missed  the  Battle  of  Alamance  en¬ 
tirely.  It  was  not  until  Monday,  May  20,  four  days  after  the  two-hour 
conflict,  that  Colonel  Hinton  and  his  men  rejoined  Tryon’s  victorious 
militia,  already  en  route  westward  to  join  Col.  Hugh  Waddell.  Hinton 
reported,  according  to  the  governor’s  journal,  “that  he  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  collecting  the  fines  of  his  Regiment,  and  that  he  left  the  Country 
[sic ]  very  quiet.’’28 

The  Wake  detachment  consisted  of  Colonel  Hinton,  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  an  ensign,  forty-six  “rank  and  file”  soldiers,  two  sergeants,  a 
drummer,  a  clerk,  one  “waggoner,”  a  cart  and  three  horses.29 

The  men  remained  for  a  month  with  the  army.  One  of  their  first  duties 


27  Tryon ,  Journal,  May  8,  1771,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:839.  A  tradition  of  long  standing  insists  that 
during  Tryon’s  four  days  in  Wake  he  ordered  a  road  cleared  between  Hunter’s  and  Jones’s  to  accommodate 
heavy  artillery  and  named  it  Ramsgate  after  an  English  road.  Writers  at  the  time  of  the  1924  unveiling  of  a 
marker  near  the  Hunter’s  Lodge  site  (and  earlier)  fail  to  document  these  assertions.  See  articles  by  Collier 
Cobb,  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  Ben  Dixon  McNeill,  and  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  in  News  and 
Observer ,  May  17,  18,  1924;  Cobb  and  Hinton,  “Marking  the  Ramsgate  Road,”  N.C.  Booklet  23  (Jan. -Oct. 
1926):57-62;  M.  Haywood,  Joel  Lane,  13;  M.  Haywood,  “Genesis  of  Wake  County,”  6;  M.  Haywood, 
Governor  Tryon,  121.  In  neither  Tryon’s  journal  of  the  expedition  against  the  Regulators,  his  military  order 
book  covering  the  same  period,  nor  his  extant  letters  is  there  any  reference  to  the  clearing,  constructing  or 
widening  of  an  existing  or  new  road  in  the  area.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  the  army’s  line  of  march 
followed  any  but  the  existing  road  between  Hunter’s  and  Hillsborough,  which  his  journal  for  Sat.,  May  1 1, 
1771 ,  describes  as  “the  Stony  rugged  Roads”  over  which  some  of  his  wagons  were  “too  weak  to  travel.” 
Clark,  State  Records  19:840.  Wake  Court  Minutes  of  the  1780s  contain  references  to  “the  Old  road  leading 
from  Colo.  Hunters  to  Hillsborough.”  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1784:309.  A  part  of  the  road  was  called 
Ramcat  Road  at  least  as  early  as  the  1860s,  and  the  area  nearby  called  Ram  Cat.  See  H.  T.  Guion,  “Survey 
of  all  approaches  to  Raleigh,  Showing  the  line  of  intrenchments  made  by  order  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance,”  Oct. 
26,  1863,  Map  Collection,  State  Archives;  North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh)  (d),  Jan.  6,  1866.  By  the  1870s 
the  spelling  had  become  “Rhamkatte”  or  “Rham  Katte”  for  road  and  community.  Sentinel  (Raleigh)  (d), 
Aug.  9,  1872,  July  7,  1874;  A.  W.  Shaffer,  “Shaffer’s  map  of  Wake  County,”  1887,  Map  Collection,  State 
Archives.  The  name  was  used  in  a  pseudonym  in  his  informal  writing  by  James  Fauntleroy  Taylor,  Jr.,  “the 
Bard  of  Rhamkatte,”  and  later  in  Josephus  Daniels’s  “Rhamkatte  Roaster”  column  in  the  News  and 
Observer  until  1948.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  Memories  of  an  Old-Time  Tar  Heel,  111-112;  News  and 
Observer,  passim. 

28  William  Tryon,  Additional  Papers  Relating  to  the  War  of  the  Regulation,  in  Saunders,  Colonial 
Records  8:677;  Tryon,  Journal,  May  20,  1771,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:846;  Powell,  War  of  the 
Regulation,  23.  Although  several  writers  have  interpreted  a  statement  by  Governor  Caswell  seven  years 
later  to  mean  that  the  Wake  regiment  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Alamance  itself,  the  contemporary 
records  indicate  their  later  arrival  and  participation  only  in  that  part  of  the  expedition  following  the  battle. 
The  Caswell  statement,  in  an  Apr.  1778  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  was  as  follows:  “Col.  John  Hinton, 
an  old  and  experienced  officer  who  had  served  in  that  character  in  the  expedition  against  the  regulators  in 
1771 ....  [in]  which,  as  I  was  an  eye  witness  I  can  venture  to  assert  he  behaved  with  becoming  bravery  and 
resolution.”  N.C.  House  Journal,  Apr.  24,  1778,  in  Clark,  State  Records  12:707. 

29  Tryon,  Additional  Papers,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  8:677.  The  names  of  these  officers,  other 
than  the  colonel,  are  not  given.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  second  officer  was  Capt.  Samuel  Pearson, 
who  had  been  captain  of  Wake  area  militia  for  Johnston  County.  Johnston  Court  Martial  Minutes,  Feb. 
1771 .  Or,  the  captain  may  have  been  William  Anderson  Fowler  or  Michael  Rogers;  the  lieutenant,  Dempsey 
Powell;  and  the  ensign,  Aaron  Rogers.  All  of  these  were  qualified  in  these  positions  at  the  Wake  County 
Court  of  Mar.  1772,  along  with  Col.  Hinton  and  Lt.  Col.  Joel  Lane.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1772:30.  The 
first  extant  return  of  the  Wake  regiment  of  militia  is  that  of  Oct.  6,  1772,  in  the  Military  Collection,  State 
Archives,  which  lists  Lt.  Col.  Joel  Lane,  Maj.  Theophilus  Hunter,  and  ten  companies  ol  men,  each  having  a 
captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign.  In  the  only  other  Wake  return  from  the  colonial  period,  that  of  Oct.  6,  1/73, 
in  the  same  collection,  the  regimental  officers  are  Col.  John  Hinton.  Lt.  Col.  Theophilus  Hunter,  and  Maj. 
John  Hinton,  Jr.  Both  lists  are  printed  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  9:344,  689. 
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was  to  escort  to  camp  several  wagonloads  of  flour  the  army  requisitioned 
from  a  Quaker  settlement  west  of  Hillsborough.  During  the  remainder  of 
their  tour  of  duty  the  Wake  detachment  and  their  colonel  are  mentioned 
several  times  in  Tryon’s  journal  and  order  book.  They  formed  the  rear 
guard  as  the  main  army  continued  toward  the  west,  and  later  were  sent 
ahead  to  assist  General  Waddell’s  forces  to  join  Tryon’s  army.  The  jour¬ 
nal  and  order  book  list  the  duties  assigned  to  the  detachment  on  specific 
days,  including  special  duties  given  Colonel  Hinton.  He  was  Field  Officer 
of  the  Day  for  Monday,  June  17,  1771,  while  the  army  was  at  Hillsborough 
Camp,  and  president  of  a  court  martial  held  there  on  the  morning  of  June 
19. 30 

Within  the  next  two  days,  Tryon  advised  his  officers  that  he  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  New  York,  and  on  June  21  he  said  farewell  to  the 
troops.  Proceeding  immediately  to  New  Bern,  he  embarked  for  his  new 
post  before  the  month  ended.  Tryon  left  Col.  John  Ashe  in  command  of 
the  army,  with  orders  that  the  men  be  discharged  within  their  home  coun¬ 
ties.  The  last  day  of  service  for  the  Wake  men  was  June  22,  1771,  while 
the  army  was  again  encamped  at  “Hunter’s  Quarter”  in  Wake  County 
where  they  had  originally  been  drafted.  The  password  that  final  day  was 
“Tryon,”  the  countersign  “Wake.”31 

From  Wake  to  the  West 

Wake  Pioneers  in  Tennessee . — During  the  period  of  Regulator  trouble, 
many  poor  families  left  Wake  and  other  counties  to  escape  the  injustices 
that  had  led  to  the  Regulator  movement  and  to  seek  opportunity  to  better 
their  standards  of  living.  In  the  winter  of  1768-1769  ten  families  from 
Wake  County  were  said  to  have  journeyed  over  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  into  the  area  which  became  Tennessee,  one  of  the  earliest 
groups  of  settlers  in  the  Watauga  region  there.32 

The  next  year  they  were  visited  by  James  Robertson,  another  Wake 
Countian  who,  like  John  Sevier,  was  becoming  one  of  the  best  known 
pioneer  leaders  in  Tennessee’s  early  history.  Born  in  1742  to  a  Virginia 
family  who  moved  to  future  Wake  when  he  was  eight,  Robertson  was 
poor  and  illiterate.  The  educated  young  woman  whom  he  married  in  Wake 
County  in  1768,  Charlotte  Reeves,  had  begun  to  teach  him  to  read  and 
write.  Robertson  set  out  to  see  for  himself  whether  the  Watauga  land  in 
Tennessee  might  provide  a  better  life  for  his  growing  family,  which  by 
then  included  a  year-old  son.  Returning  to  Wake  County,  he  recounted 
such  encouraging  descriptions  of  the  country  he  had  explored  that  some 
dozen  or  more  neighboring  families  decided  to  move  there  with  him.33 


30  Tryon,  Journal,  May  22,  June  1,  1771,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:847,  849;  Tryon,  Order  Book,  May 
26,  June  17,  19,  1771,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  8:588,  597,  599. 

31  Tryon,  Order  Book ,  June  22,  1771,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  8:600. 

32  John  Haywood,  The  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  50. 

33  Robertson’s  monument  inscription,  cited  in  Thomas  Edwin  Matthews,  General  James  Robertson, 
Father  of  Tennessee,  21,  536;  Robertson  manuscripts,  Peabody  College  Library,  cited  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the  West  1 :2 18-224;  A.  W.  Putnam,  History  of  Middle  Tennessee,  or,  Life  and 
Times  of  Gen.  James  Robertson,  21.  Matthews  gives  a  differing  version  of  Robertson’s  education. 
Matthews  and  Putnam  give  birthdate  for  son  Jonathan  Friar  Robertson  as  June  13,  1769. 
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In  the  spring  of  1771  he  led  the  little  caravan  of  families,  goods  loaded 
on  pack-horses,  into  the  Watauga  settlement.  In  two  extant  lists  of  some 
of  the  Watauga  settlers,  several  familiar  names  appear.  The  Abraham  and 
Isaac  Bledsoe,  Obadiah  Terrill,  Henry  Suggs,  and  Thomas  and  Joshua 
Houghton  listed  may  well  be  some  of  those  who  went  from  Wake 
County.34 

Descendants  of  Robertson  described  the  Wake  County  leader  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  powers  .  .  ;  his  somewhat  sombre 
face  had  in  it  a  look  of  self-contained  strength  that  made  it  impressive;  and 
his  taciturn,  quiet,  masterful  way  of  dealing  with  men  and  affairs,  together 
with  his  singular  mixture  of  cool  caution  and  most  adventurous  daring, 
gave  him  an  immediate  hold  even  upon  such  lawless  spirits  as  those  of  the 
border.”  Members  of  the  Watauga  settlement,  under  Robertson’s  leader¬ 
ship,  established  in  1772,  four  years  before  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  first  North  American  self-government  totally  indepen¬ 
dent  from  the  British  Crown.  Robertson  continued  his  leadership  role  in 
the  government  of  the  Watauga  settlement.  He  served  as  mediator  be¬ 
tween  settlers  and  Indians,  and  later  led  the  pioneer  group  that  founded 
Tennessee’s  capital,  Nashville.35 

During  the  American  Revolution  he  returned  at  least  once  to  Wake 
County  to  settle  his  father’s  estate,  which  had  been  in  the  care  of  former 
Wake  Sheriff  Michael  Rogers.  Later  he  journeyed  frequently  to  other 
places  in  North  Carolina  to  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  served 
as  representative  and  later  senator  from  Davidson  County,  now  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  but  then  part  of  North  Carolina.36 

Indian  Fighters. — Other  Wake  Countians  joined  the  pioneers  in  the 
West;  some  went  later  as  members  of  military  units  sent  to  protect  the 
settlers  from  Indians  whom  they  were  displacing.  Isham  Simms,  one  of 
these,  was  later  awarded  a  grant  of  640  acres  of  Tennessee  land  in  return 
for  these  services.  His  petition  to  the  1805  General  Assembly  requesting 
the  land  that  was  due  him  was  reported  favorably  out  of  committee  as 
follows:  “  .  .  .  that  it  does  to  them  [the  committee]  appear  .  .  .  the 
petitioner  was  one  amongst  those,  who  at  an  early  period  of  the  settlement 
of  Cumberland,  now  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  aided  and  assisted  in  the 
protection  of  the  then  Inhabitants  thereof,  and  that  for  so  doing  was 
entitled  to  a  bounty  of  [640]  acres  of  land.”37 


34  Putnam.  History  of  Middle  Tennessee ,  24,  states  that  the  group  left  Wake  County  after  the  May  16, 
1771,  Battle  of  Alamance.  One  list  of  settlers  is  given  in  J.  Haywood,  Civil  and  Political  History  of 
Tennessee,  88;  another  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  10:708. 

35  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West  1:224-238,  especially  231;  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  The  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  Periods,  1584-1783  ,  296;  Vance  Swift,  “Watauga  Colony  and  the  State  of  Franklin,"  Tar 
Heel  6  (Jan. -Feb.  1978),  38-40. 

In  1980  the  Wake  County  Historical  Society  dedicated  a  marker  commemorating  Robertson’s  pioneer 
accomplishments  and  in  1981  installed  it  in  a  boulder  in  southeastern  Wake  County  near  the  neighborhood 
where  he  is  thought  to  have  lived.  News  and  Observer,  Nov.  17,  1980. 

36  J.  Haywood,  Civil  and  Political  History  of  Tennessee,  68;  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  586;  Cheney,  N.C. 
Government,  1114. 

37  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1805. 
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Many  are  the  Tennessee  families  who  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  Wake 
County  during  the  1770s  and  1780s  period  of  that  state’s  settlement. 

The  Last  Years  of  Colonial  Government 

Wake's  Representatives  to  the  Colonial  General  Assembly . — Six  Wake 
County  citizens  served  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  time  of  the 
county’s  establishment  until  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  Thomas  Hines 
and  Benjamin  Hardy  were  the  first  elected  members  of  the  House.  From 
November  19  to  December  23,  1771,  they  attended  the  assembly  in  New 
Bern  called  by  the  last  royal  governor,  Josiah  Martin.38 

There  was  not  another  session  until  January  1773,  at  which  time  Hines 
was  returned,  along  with  Joel  Lane.  Sheriff  Michael  Rogers  and  Tignal 
Jones  were  elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the  December  1773  assem¬ 
bly.  Their  election  was  contested,  however,  as  having  been  held  in  a 
highly  irregular  fashion,  was  declared  “void  and  illegal,”  and  they  were 
not  seated.  Their  names  came  before  the  voting  freemen  of  Wake  County 
again  and  both  were  reelected.  They  took  their  seats  at  the  second  session 
in  March  1774. 39 

Who  Served  in  ’75? — For  the  final  colonial  assembly,  April  4-8,  1775, 
existing  records  are  silent  regarding  Wake  County’s  representatives.  The 
journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  lists  all  the  members  present, 
leaves  blank  the  space  beside  “Wake.”  Possibly  no  local  election  was 
held  that  year;  among  the  extant  certificates  of  election  from  at  least 
twenty-seven  of  the  thirty  other  counties,  none  certifies  the  names  of  any 
representatives  in  Wake  County.40 

The  two  men  who  had  last  represented  Wake  County  were  in  fact  in 
New  Bern  at  the  time,  but  apparently  not  attending  the  assembly.  Instead 
they  were  present,  joined  by  a  third  Wake  Countian,  at  a  citizens’  meeting 
which  foreshadowed  the  cessation  of  royal  government  in  North  Carolina 
and  helped  to  assure  that  this  would  be  the  final  assembly  under  the 
British  crown. 


38  See  above  at  n.  18. 

38  N.C.  House  Journal,  Jan.  25,  Dec.  4-21,  1773,  Mar.  1774,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  9:448-449, 
759,  874-875,  887;  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  385,  386;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  1289-1290. 

4,1  N.C.  House  Journal,  Apr.  4,  1775,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  9:1 189;  N.C.  Legislative  Papers, 
Mar.,  Apr.  1775. 
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REVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION 


The  Early  Days  of  The  War 

Provincial  Congresses. — At  the  same  time  the  final  colonial  assembly 
was  convening  in  the  palace  in  New  Bern  April  4-8,  1775,  under  Royal 
Governor  Josiah  Martin,  the  Second  Provincial  Congress  was  meeting 
somewhere  in  the  same  town.  That  citizens’  group  was  taking  preliminary 
steps  toward  creating  a  government  that  would  be  representative  of  the 
people.  The  three  members  from  Wake  County  were  John  Hinton,  Michael 
Rogers,  and  Tignal  Jones.  Rogers  and  Jones  had  represented  Wake  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  colonial  assembly  a  year  earlier  but  did  not  report  to 
their  seats  in  that  body  in  1775. 1 

The  Wake  men  joined  in  adopting  the  Congress’s  statement  asserting  the 
people’s  right  to  hold  meetings  and  to  present  their  complaints  to  the  king. 
According  to  the  New  Bern  Gazette,  the  Congress  highly  approve [d]  the 
‘Association  of  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  20  October,  1774.  .  . 
presented  by  Richard  Caswell.’  ”  Soon  thereafter  Governor  Martin  fled, 
leaving  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  with  no  legal  government.  Local 
Committees  of  Safety,  including  one  in  Wake  County,  and  a  colonywide 
Provincial  Committee  of  Safety  were  organized  to  maintain  order.2 3 * 

In  August  of  the  same  year  a  third  Provincial  Congress  met  in  Hills¬ 
borough.  Augmenting  the  previous  Wake  County  delegation  were  Joel 
Lane,  Theophilus  Hunter,  John  Rand,  and  Thomas  Hines.  This  Congress 
declared  that  the  British  government  had  no  right  to  impose  taxation  upon 
North  Carolinians  without  representation  and  established  a  temporary 
provisional  government.  They  also  arranged  to  raise  two  regiments  ot  men 
for  the  Continental  army  being  formed,  as  well  as  six  battalions  of  minute 
men  with  arms  and  ammunition.  5 

Wake's  Military  It  was  Wake  County’s  responsibility  to  raise 

two  companies  of  fifty  soldiers  each.  Four  men  already  experienced  in 
militia  command  were  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress  as  field  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  Wake  militia,  and  reappointed  the  following  year  as  well. 


1  Connor,  Manual,  1913 ,  340,  387,  410;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  56,  153-154;  Lefler  and  Newsome, 
North  Carolina ,  190.  The  Assembly  met  Apr.  4-8;  the  Congress.  Apr.  3-7,  1775.  No  Wake  County  delegates 
are  listed  for  the  First  Provincial  Congress  Aug.  25-27,  1774. 

2  North  Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  Apr.  14,  1775;  Powell,  North  Carolina ,  61;  Hugh  F.  Rankin, 
North  Carolina  in  the  American  Revolution,  7-9;  see  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  10.157-158,  Lin  ey  . 

Butler,  North  Carolina  and  the  Coming  of  The  Revolution,  53-61. 

3  Connor, Manual,  1913 ,387,410;  Cheney, N.C.  Government,  153,  156;  Rankin, N.C.  in  Revolution,  8-9, 

21 .  See  Butler,  N.C.  and  Coming  of  Revolution ,  61-62. 
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Coincidentally,  all  four  had  names  beginning  with  the  letter  “H.”  They 
were  John  Hinton,  colonel;  Theophilus  Hunter,  lieutenant  colonel;  John 
Hinton,  Jr.,  first  major;  and  Thomas  Hines,  second  major.4 

Ammunition  was  scarce.  When  the  Wake  County  Committee  of  Safety 
applied  to  the  Provincial  Congress  for  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  that  body 
denied  the  request  but  promised  that  at  such  time  as  there  might  be  “any  to 
spare  they  may  depend  on  our  assistance.”5 

Along  with  those  in  other  counties,  the  revolutionary-minded  leaders 
and  citizens  of  the  young  county  of  Wake  found  themselves  simultaneously 
involved  in  preparation  for  the  inevitable  war  with  England,  participation 
in  the  evolution  of  a  government  for  the  emerging  independent  state,  and 
problems  with  local  and  neighboring  citizens  who  did  not  favor  severing 
political  ties  with  the  mother  country. 

Neighbor  Against  Neighbor. — It  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that 
every  local  citizen  immediately  embraced  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
revolution.  Especially  in  the  early  days  of  the  conflict,  when  complete 
information  on  current  events  was  not  readily  available,  issues  were  fre¬ 
quently  neither  clear-cut  nor  well  understood.  The  labels  “Whigs”  as 
applied  to  those  who  were  willing  and  ready  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of 
England,  and  “Tories”  or  “loyalists”  in  reference  to  others  who  retained  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  established  government,  were  not  always  accu¬ 
rately  applied. 

A  Wake  County  resident  expressed  the  dilemma  of  the  puzzled,  peace- 
loving  citizen  caught  up  in  the  divisive  aspects  of  the  conflict  that  inflamed 
neighbor  against  neighbor.  Some  years  after  the  war,  signing  himself 
merely  “Country-Man,”  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  Register : 

.  .  .  Some  practical  inconveniences  I  remember  to  have  suffered  from 
.  .  .  the  dextrous  use  of  certain  nicknames  .  .  .  during  the  war.  I  pretty 
well  understood  the  question  between  us  and  Great  Britain.  I  knew  that 
if  we  were  governed  without  our  consent,  there  might  be  no  limit  to 
coercion  or  taxation,  but  the  will  of  those  who  taxed  or  governed  us; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory  came  into  vogue, 
and  I  found,  that  when  used  by  the  prevailing  partizans  for  the  time 
being,  all  argument  and  reasoning  gave  way  before  these  conquering 
appellations.  So,  friend  as  I  was  to  the  cause  of  American  Indepen¬ 
dence,  yet  being  somewhat  too  idle,  too  peaceable,  and  too  domestic, 
to  engage  in,  or  approve  the  violent  measures  of  any  party,  I  became 
suspected  as  a  Tory  by  the  Whigs,  and  should  have  been  hung  as  a  Whig 
by  the  Tories,  had  the  latter  unfortunately  succeeded.  Under  one  or 
other,  or  both  of  these  undefined  appellations,  the  opulent  and  the 


4  N.C  ..Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  Sept.  8,  1775,  Apr.  22, 
1776,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  1 0:207,  532.  Later  in  the  war  years  the  colonelship  of  the  Wake  militia 
was  held  by  John  Hinton,  Jr.,  Michael  Rogers,  James  Hinton  (another  of  the  elder  Hinton’s  sons),  and 
Thomas  Wootten.  Various  militia  returns.  General  Assembly  journals,  Saunders’s  Colonial  Records, 
Clark’s  State  Records,  1776-1781. 

5  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Safety  Committee  at  Wilmington,  August  II,  1775,  in  Saunders,  Colonial 
Records  10:157-158. 
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peaceable  were  almost  certain  to  be  classed,  according  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  their  more  active  neighbors  on  either  side.  I  felt  ex¬ 
perimentally,  at  the  time,  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "give  a  dog  an  ill 
name,  and  hang  him.”6 
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A  four-page  record  of  payment 
to  Col.  John  Hinton  documents 
the  presence  of  a  Wake  County 
militia  regiment  at  the  crucial 
Battle  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge  in 
February  1776.  In  addition  to 
military  pay,  expenses  involved 
horses  and  feed,  vehicles,  am¬ 
munition,  cooking  utensils,  and 
rations,  including  “cyder”  and 
liquors  for  the  soldiers.  Payment 
was  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  (N.C.  Treasurer’ s  Jour¬ 
nal,  State  Archives.) 


Wake  Men  at  the  Battle  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge. — Wake  County  men 
knew  early,  and  firsthand,  the  experience  of  actual  battle  with  fellow  North 
Carolinians  who  were  loyal  to  the  king.  Some  of  them  participated  in  the 
brief  but  crucial  Battle  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  significant  engagements  of  the  war,  involving  bloody  conflict  between 
resident  Whigs  and  Tories.  In  February  1776  Colonel  Hinton’s  Wake 
militia  was  ordered  to  march  eastward  to  join  units  from  other  counties  and 
minute  men  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Richard  Caswell  and  Alexan¬ 
der  Lillington.  Their  objective  was  to  prevent  armed  Loyalists  from  as¬ 
sisting  British  troops’  efforts  to  crush  the  rising  “rebellion”  in  North 
Carolina.  He  raised  two  companies  under  Capt.  James  Hinton,  his  son,  and 
Capt.  Michael  Rogers,  former  Wake  sheriff.  Colonel  Hinton’s  financial 
account  filed  later  with  the  state  treasurer  indicates  that  among  his  costs 
were  several  sums  he  expended  for  “Liquors  raising  men.”  Numerous 
other  entries  are  for  “Cyder  &  Corn  for  men,”  and  “Liquors  for  soldiers.” 


6  Register  (w),  June  10,  1800. 
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For  the  expedition  the  colonel  purchased  30  dozen  gun  flints,  2514  pounds 
of  lead,  4  sides  of  leather,  wagons  and  teams,  corn  and  fodder  for  the 
baggage  horses,  and  1 2  iron  cooking  pots.  The  cost  of  rations  for  the  troops 
was  slightly  more  than  115  pounds.7 

To  the  cadences  of  drummers  Minion  Monk  and  Joseph  Embry  most  of 
the  157  men,  including  servants  and  others,  marched  the  more  than  100 
miles  to  the  battle  site  in  present  Pender  County  and  back.  They  were  away 
about  three  weeks.  The  other  regimental  officers  were  Theophilus  Hunter, 
John  Hinton,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Hines.  The  outcome  of  the  battle  waged  on 
February  27  was  the  complete  rout  of  the  attacking  Tories  and  the  thwart¬ 
ing  of  British  plans  for  invading  the  South.  The  two  Wake  companies  lost 
several  items  of  equipment  that  “fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Enemy”  or  were 
“taken  by  the  Enemy.”  These  included  two  wagons  and  teams,  a  pair  of 
halyards,  a  hogshead,  a  supply  of  corn,  and  a  half-pint  measure.8 

Robert  Dodd,  one  of  these  Wake  men,  described  the  engagement  many 
years  later  as  “a  very  severe  Battle,”  although  the  total  number  of  casual¬ 
ties  suffered  by  the  Patriots  was  fifty,  including  only  one  man  who  died  later 
from  wounds.  Colonel  Caswell,  later  elected  first  governor  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  state  of  North  Carolina,  commended  the  Wake  County  colonel  and  his 
men  for  “becoming  bravery  and  resolution.”  In  addition  to  the  men’s  pay, 
which  for  a  private  was  two  shillings  per  day,  another  tangible  reward  they 
received  came  later  that  summer.  All  the  “Officers  and  Soldiers  who 
turned  out  in  the  late  Expedition  to  Moore’s  Creek”  received  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  an  already  scarce  and  very  welcome  commodity,  salt, 
which  was  essential  on  both  military  and  domestic  fronts  for  food  preser¬ 
vation.  The  Council  of  Safety  ordered  that  Col.  Joel  Lane,  commissioner 
for  Wake,  “be  impowered  to  receive  one  hundred  bushels  of  salt  out  of  that 
taken  by  a  Court  Martial  .  .  .  held  at  Cross  Creek”  and  to  distribute  it 
among  the  participants.9 

The  Tory  Story. — The  Tories  who  were  defeated  at  Moore’s  Creek  were 
largely  Scottish  highlanders  from  the  upper  Cape  Fear  region,  including 
Wake’s  neighboring  county  of  Cumberland.  Throughout  the  war  there 
were  continuing  conflicts  between  Tories  who  remained  fiercely  loyal  to 
the  British  and  patriot  Whigs  fighting  for  independence.  A  state  of 


7  Col.  Richard  Caswell  to  President  [Cornelius]  Harnett  [of  the  Provincial  Council],  Feb.  29,  1776,  in 
Saunders,  Colonial  Records  10:482;  statement  of  account  with  “Colo.  John  Hinton  of  Wake,  for  the 
services  of  his  Regt.  of  Militia  on  an  Exped.  to  Moors  [sic]  Creek  against  the  Insurgents,”  N.C.  Treasurer’s 
and  Comptroller’s  Records,  Journal  A,  1775-1776:91-92,  State  Archives.  Names  of  the  junior  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  are  given,  but  not  those  of  the  34  and  24  privates,  respectively,  in  the  two  companies. 
See  also  Butler,  N.C.  and  Coming  of  Revolution ,  62-65. 

8  N.C.  Treasurer’s  Journal  A,  1775-1776:91-92;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  227;  Hugh  F. 
Rankin,  “The  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge  Campaign,  1776,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  30  (Jan.  1953):23-60. 

H  Pension  application  of  Revolutionary  War  veteran  Robert  Dodd  of  Wake  County,  Aug.  2,  1820,  in  Wake 
County  Revolutionary  War  Pension  Applications,  Miscellaneous  Wake  County  Papers,  State  Archives; 
N  .C.  Treasurer’s  Journal  A,  1775-1776:91 , 92;  message  from  Governor  Caswell  to  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  recorded  in  N.C.  House  Journal.  Apr.  24,  1778,  in  Clark,  State  Records  12:707;  N.C..  Journal  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  Halifax,  July  31,  1776,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  10:690.  Lane  had  served  as 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Wake  regiment  in  1772,  but  was  replaced  by  Theophilus  Hunter  in  1773.  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1772:30;  Troop  Returns  for  Wake  County,  1772,  1773,  N.C.  Military  Collection. 
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emergency  akin  to  civil  war  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  including  the 
central  Cumberland-Wake  area.  Colonel  Hinton’s  military  expense  ac¬ 
count  lists  the  costs  of  raising  two  companies  of  men  under  Captains  Kadar 
Bryan  and  John  Rider  Leigh  for  “an  Expedition]  intended  to  Cape  Fear.” 
Apparently  this  particular  alert  did  not  result  in  the  men’s  actual  dispatch  to 
the  area,  for  most  of  them  received  pay  for  less  than  one  week’s  service.10 

One  of  the  hotbeds  of  Tory  trouble  in  the  Cape  Fear  region  was  Cross 
Creek,  the  Cumberland  community  where  the  salt  had  been  confiscated, 
and  which  later  became  Fayetteville.  Also  taken  from  Tory  residents  there 
were  eight  horses  that  were  brought  to  Wake  Courthouse  for  a  public  sale 
under  orders  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  Five  local  men  paid  more  than  1 1 1 
pounds  for  the  “8  Tory  &  2  Public  Horses”  at  the  sale.  Joel  Lane  bought 
five;  Isaac  Hunter,  two;  and  Christopher  Curtis,  James  Martin  and  Drury 
Massey,  one  each.  Of  the  three  companies  of  foot  soldiers  stationed  at 
Cross  Creek  under  Ebenezer  Folsom  to  keep  the  Tories  in  check,  one  was 
comprised  largely  of  Wake  County  militia.  Colonel  Folsom  advised  the 
Council  of  Safety  in  October  of  1776  that  conditions  in  that  area  still 
remained  such  that  the  detachment  should  be  brought  immediately  to  full 
strength.  “In  my  Opinion,”  he  urged,  “there  never  was  more  Necessity  for 
the  Detachments  being  complete  than  at  Present.”  The  Cross  Creek  area 
continued  throughout  the  war  to  be  a  gathering  place  for  militant  Tories, 
against  whose  depredations  constant  surveillance  and  frequent  military 
actions  were  necessary.* 11 


jm* ;  f  *  *  '**w*'*'*~*r+~  '  -  - •*'■  ~  - - - 

do  acknowledge  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AME¬ 
RICA  to  be  Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign  States,  and 
declare  that  the  people  thereof  pwe  no  allegiance  or  obe¬ 
dience  to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britain  ,•  and  I 
renounce,  refute  ancl  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to 
him ;  and  I  do  >  — i  that  I  will,  to  the  ut- 

moft  of  my  power,  fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  faid 
United  States  againft  the  faidlQm£  George  MC 

heirs  and  fuccefiors,  and  his  or  tftetr  abettors,  affiftants  and 
adherents,  and  will  fcrve  the  laid  United  States  in 
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fidelity,  according  to  the  bell  of  ms 
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North  Carolina  required  Tories  to 
swear  loyalty  to  the  new  United 
States  of  America ,  renouncing 
any  allegiance  to  King  George 
III.  Stephen  Conger's  Loyalty 
Oath ,  signed  May  15,  1778,  is  in 
the  State  Archives. 


The  new  state  General  Assembly  gave  Tories  a  choice  of  taking  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  North  Carolina  or  leaving  the  state.  Soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  1777  loyalty  oath  act,  the  Wake  court,  having  “taken  under  consid¬ 
eration  .  .  .  the  Danger  which  may  arrize  [sic  ]  from  Persons  disaffected  to 
the  State,”  ordered  the  commanding  officer  of  the  county  militia  kkto  call 


10  N.C.  Treasurer’s  Journal  A,  1775-1776:92-94.  The  names  of  all  the  officers  and  men  are  listed. 

11  Clark,  State  Records  1 1:348;  Col.  Ebenezer  Folsom  to  Council  of  Safety,  Oct.  8,  1776,  in  Saunders, 
Colonial  Records  10:839. 
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private  Musters  of  each  Company’  ’  at  which  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
would  administer  the  required  oath.  Inhabitants  who  were  not  on  the 
muster  rolls  were  also  to  swear  allegiance,  and  the  justice  was  to  cite  to  the 
next  court  any  persons  refusing  to  do  so.  Later  minutes  of  that  body  list 
numbers  of  citizens  who  came  into  court  to  take  the  oath  and  obtain  “a 
Certificate  of  their  having  Complyed  with  the  law  in  that  respect.”  At  the 
September  term,  however,  a  different  action  was  taken  concerning  one 
local  resident: 

Mr.  Alexander  Munn  came  into  open  Court  and  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  being  tendered  to  him,  which  he  refused 
to  take,  whereupon  the  said  Alexander  Munn  entered  into  Bond  ...  in 
the  Sum  of  5000  [pounds]  proc  Money  for  his  departing  this  State  within 
Sixty  days  and  at  the  same  time  Obtained  a  certificate  of  his  refusal  to 
take  the  said  Oath. 

One  of  the  several  confiscation  acts  (later  declared  unconstitutional)  spe¬ 
cifically  directed  that  Munn’s  property  in  Wake  be  sold,  along  with  that  of 
others,  as  a  means  of  “raising  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  State.”  In 
accordance  with  another  of  the  confiscation  acts  Richard  Banks,  James 
Alford,  and  Joseph  Davis  were  named  special  commissioners  to  administer 
such  sales  and  other  matters  related  to  confiscated  property  within  the 
county.12 

Notorious  Local  Tory.—C  ol.  David  Fanning,  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
destructive  of  the  Tory  leaders,  grew  up  in  that  portion  of  Johnston  County 
that  became  Wake.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  was  not  related  to  Edmund 
Fanning,  of  Regulator-crushing  fame.  Born  about  1756,  he  was  orphaned  in 
his  eighth  year  by  the  death  of  his  father,  also  named  David  Fanning.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  prominent  Johnston  Countian,  Needham  Bryan,  Jr., 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  farming  and  “to  Read  and  Write.”  At  some  point  he 
removed  to  Chatham  County,  and  at  nineteen  offered  his  services  to  the 
government  that  represented  the  British  crown  as  early  as  May  1775. 
Before  the  war  was  over  he  had  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  record 
of  bloodshed  instigated  by  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  one  of  three  Tories 
specifically  excepted  by  name  from  North  Carolina’s  “Act  of  Pardon  and 
Oblivion”  enacted  in  1783. 13 


12  N.C.  Laws,  1777,  c.  3,  c.  17;  N.C.  Laws,  1779,  Second  Session,  c.  2;  N.C.  Laws,  1782,  c.  6,  in  Clark, 
State  Records  24:11,  123-124,  263-268,  425;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1777:20,  23,  Dec.  1777:31,32,36, 
Mar.  1779:92,  Mar.  1780:139;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  243.  Apparently  Munn  retained  some 
property  in  Wake  County.  John  Spence  was  appointed  administrator  of  his  estate  by  the  Wake  court  in  June 
1798.  North-Carolina  Journal  (Halifax),  Aug.  27,  1798. 

Strong  local  tradition  in  Harnett  County  perpetuates  a  story  about  a  series  of  confusing  events  in  late 
summer,  1781,  involving  Col.  James  Hinton  of  Wake,  his  company  of  250  “ten-day”  men,  and  their 
encounters  with  Tories  in  the  vicinity  of  “Sober  John”  McLean’s  mill  on  Upper  Little  River.  The  incident  is 
called  “The  Battle  of  Indian  Branch.”  Sion  H.  Harrington  III  to  the  author,  July  13,  1977,  citing  stories 
related  by  “older  settlers,”  miscellaneous  notes  on  Harnett  County  history,  Harnett  County  Library, 
Lillington;  Malcolm  Fowler,  They  Passed  This  Way,  30-31.  Also  see  Revolutionary  pension  application  of 
Jonathan  Smith  (claim  #S  7556)  re  ten  days’  service  in  Col.  James  Hinton’s  regiment.  Wake  Revolutionary 
Pension  Applications. 

Clark,  State  Records  1 6 : viii ;  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  Jan.,  July  1764;  Col.  David  Fanning,  “Narra¬ 
tive  of  Col’o  David  Fanning,  Written  by  Himself,  Detailing  Astonishing  Events  in  No.  Ca.,  from  1775  to 
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A  first-person  account  of  Fanning’s  loyalist  sympathies  and  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  war  on  behalf  of  the  crown  is  told  in  the  “Narrative  of 
Col.  David  Fanning”  published  in  the  State  Records  from  his  manuscript. 
That  there  were  few  other  active  Tory  officers  from  Wake  County  is  borne 
out  by  the  absence  of  Wake  County  names  from  the  lists  of  other  North 
Carolinians  commissioned  in  “his  Majesties  Loyal  Militia”  that  Fanning 
included  in  his  book.  The  twenty-two  names  are  all  representatives  of 
Cumberland,  Chatham,  Orange,  and  Randolph  counties.14 

Evolution  of  the  New  State 

Helping  Create  a  New  Government. — In  the  midst  of  war,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Wake  County  had  apart  in  shaping  a  government  for  the  new  state. 
The  county’s  delegates  to  the  April  1776  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  at 
Halifax  were  John  Hinton,  Tignal  Jones,  John  Rand,  and  Joel  Lane,  al¬ 
though  for  some  reason  Lane  was  apparently  absent.  It  was  at  this  session, 
on  April  12,  that  the  Congress  adopted  the  resolution  known  as  the  Halifax 
Resolves,  authorizing  North  Carolina’s  delegates  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  in  Philadelphia  to  concur  with  those  of  the  other  colonies  in  “declar¬ 
ing  Independency.”  This  action  preceded  by  almost  three  months  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  state  Congress  named 
Thomas  Hines  and  Theophilus  Hunter  in  Wake  County  to  “receive,  pro¬ 
cure  and  purchase  fire  arms  for  the  use  of  the  troops,”  including  arms  taken 
from  Tories,  and  to  see  to  the  repair  of  any  that  might  need  recondition¬ 
ing.15 

Wake  delegate  John  Rand  was  elected  by  the  Congress  as  one  of  two 
Hillsborough  District  representatives  to  the  Council  of  Safety,  the  new 
name  of  the  Provincial  Council.  This  organization  was  North  Carolina’s 
chief  executive  governing  authority  during  that  interval  between  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  royal  government  in  1775  and  the  inauguration  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  state  government  January  1,  1777. 16 

News  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . — It  was  at  least  August  in 
1776  before  the  people  of  Wake  County  knew  what  was  contained  in  the 
momentous  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  the  preceding  month  in 


1783,”  in  Clark,  State  Records  22:181  ;N.C.  Laws,  1783 ,  c.  6,  s.  3;  Rankin,  N. C.  in  Revolution ,  71.  See  also 
Lindley  S.  Butler  (ed.),  The  Narrative  of  Col.  David  Fanning. 

A  Canadian  writer  prefaced  his  1908  edition  of  the  Fanning  narrative  with  the  following  statement 
concerning  Fanning’s  birthplace:  “Fanning  declares  in  his  will  that  he  was  the  son  of  David  Fanning,  and 
was  born  at  Beech  Swamp,  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia,  where  his  father  left  a  considerable  estate  of  which 
he  was  ‘the  rightful  heir,’  and  which  he  still  hoped  at  that  date  (1825)  that  his  family  might  recover.”  A.  W. 
Savary  (ed.),  Col.  David  Fanning's  Narrative  .  .  .  supplying  important  omissions  in  the  copy  published  in 
the  United  States,  5. 

14  Fanning,  “Narrative,”  in  Clark,  State  Records  22:180-239.  Lists  are  on  pp.  186-198. 

15  N.C.,  Journal  of  Provincial  Congress ,  Apr.  4,  12,  19,  1776,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  10:501,512, 
525;  Connor,  Manual,  1913 ,  410;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  157;  Powell,  North  Carolina,  64-66.  The 
journal’s  list  of  those  present  does  not  include  Lane’s  name.  See  also  list  of  delegates  in  N.C.  Secretary  of 
State  Papers,  Apr.  1776,  State  Archives.  The  name  of  William  Hooper,  the  delegate  from  New  Hanover 
County  to  all  five  Congresses  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  N.C.,  also  appears 
[erroneously?]  in  the  journal  as  a  delegate  from  Wake  County  and  is  so  recorded  in  Connor  and  Cheney. 

16  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  413,  412,  323;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  151. 
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Philadelphia.  News  of  the  signing  reached  Halifax,  where  John  Rand  was 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  on  July  22.  The  first  public 
reading  of  the  document  within  the  state  took  place  there  August  1 ,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  public  readings  in  every  county  and  town  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  possible  that  Wake  County  citizens  gathered  at  the  courthouse  for  such 
a  purpose  between  August  21  and  28.  During  that  week  the  Council  of 
Safety  itself  was  meeting  nearby.  They  had  decided  for  safety’s  sake  to 
move  their  meeting  from  Halifax  to  “some  Interior  part  of  this  Colony,” 
and  had  adjourned  to  reassemble  in  “Wake  County  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joel 
Lane.”  After  a  week  the  council  moved  still  farther  west  to  Salisbury  in 
Rowan  County.17 

First  Wake  Legislators  Under  the  1776  Constitution. — Five  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  local  government  represented  Wake  County  in  the  fifth  and 
final  Provincial  Congress  that  adopted  the  1776  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina.  These  delegates  were  Justice  Tignal  Jones,  returning  for  the 
second  time  to  the  Congress;  former  Sheriff  Michael  Rogers;  Britain  Ful¬ 
ler;  the  clerk  of  court,  John  Rice;  and  Justice  James  Jones,  who  was  shortly 
thereafter  elected  Wake  County’s  first  senator  in  the  General  Assembly. 
The  constitution  adopted  there  served  the  state  for  six  decades,  until  its 
revision  in  1835.  The  Congress  chose  as  the  first  governor  of  the  state  the 
hero  of  the  Battle  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge,  Richard  Caswell,  under  whom 
the  Wake  volunteers  had  served.18 

Under  the  new  constitution,  Wake  County  was  entitled  to  one  senator 
and  two  representatives.  Sen.  James  Jones  attended  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  New  Bern  in  April  1777,  with  John  Rice  and  Thomas 
Wootten  representing  the  county  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Senator  Jones 
died  between  the  first  and  second  sessions,  and  Wake  had  no  senator  when 
the  November  session  convened.  The  Senate  issued  a  writ  for  a  special 
election  in  Wake,  and  almost  a  month  late,  Michael  Rogers,  former  sheriff 
and  then  justice  of  the  peace,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.19 

A  problem  arose,  also,  over  Wake’s  first  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  new  state.  The  seats  of  both  Representatives  Rice  and 
Wootten  had  to  be  vacated  because  of  their  having  accepted  salaried  offices 
back  home,  Rice  returning  to  his  office  of  clerk  of  court  after  a  brief 
absence,  and  Wootten  accepting  the  office  of  sheriff  for  Wake  County.  At 
the  special  election  at  Wake  Courthouse  November  24,  1777,  the  voters 
elected  attorney  John  Rand,  who  had  been  a  member  of  two  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Congresses  and  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  Tignal  Jones,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  since  the  establishment  of  the  county,  to  represent  them  in  the 
House.20 


1 '  Rankin,  N.C.  in  Revolution ,  22;  N.C.,  Journal  of  Council  of  Safety ,  July  27,  Aug.  13,  21, 28,  1776,  in 
Saunders,  Colonial  Records  10:688,  701,  707. 

IH  N.C  ..Journal  of  Provincial  Congress,  Nov.  12,  1776,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  10:915. 

19  N  C-  Senate  Journal,  Apr.  14,  1777,  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records  10:915;  Connor,  Manual,  1913 , 
827,  861;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  201,  202,  339;  Jones’s  will,  probated  at  Sept,  term,  1777,  Wake 
Record  Book  1:113;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  Nov.  15,  Dec.  5,  1777,  in  Clark,  State  Records  12:114,  169. 
2"  N.C.  House  Journal,  Nov.  15,  Dec.  5,  1777,  in  Clark,  State  Records  12:265,  337. 
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John  Norris,  Jr.,  a  Wake  County 
militiaman  who  served  under  Col. 
John  Hinton  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  is  buried  near  this  marker 
erected  later  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home  between  Holly  Springs  and 
Holleman  s  Crossroads. 


Wake  in  the  Revolution 

Total  Involvement  in  the  War  Effort. — Eventually,  as  was  true  in  most 
counties,  nearly  every  Wake  Countian  was  involved  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Although  no  actual  battle  with  the  British  took 
place  within  Wake  County,  there  was  considerable  activity  related  to  the 
war  within  its  borders  throughout  the  period.  From  scattered  records 
comes  proof  of  the  presence  of  Wake  County  soldiers  at  most  of  the  major 
battles,  not  only  in  North  Carolina  but  also  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Among  those  engagements  specifically  mentioned  in  pensioners’  applica¬ 
tions  and  other  records  are  Guilford  Court  House,  Lindley’s  Mill,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Camden,  Eutaw  Springs,  Brier  Creek,  and  Savannah,  as  well  as 
other  places  of  service. 

As  the  war  dragged  on,  both  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  state 
General  Assembly  called  each  year  for  more  men,  money,  and  supplies.  A 
1778  call  summoned  sixty  men  from  Wake  for  the  Continental  army,  and 
the  county  was  “required  to  furnish  the  Necessary  Wagons  and  Carts.” 
Further,  Wake’s  quota  of  military  clothing  to  be  supplied  included  43  hats, 
179  yards  of  linen,  86  yards  of  “woolen  or  double  wove  cotton  cloth,”  86 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  an  equal  number  of  pairs  of  stockings.  There  was  even 
one  record  of  the  acquisition  of ‘  ‘Three  Tomahawks  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
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Wake  militia,”  for  which  payment  of  5  pounds  was  made  to  Wake  Ensign 
(later  Captain)  Etheldred  Jones.21 

Another  call  in  1779  instructed  Wake  to  send  35  additional  men.  Michael 
Rogers,  colonel  at  that  time,  reported  to  Governor  Caswell  that  he  had 
“raised  47  men  from  the  Militia  of  this  County,  agreeable  to  my  orders  from 
the  Brigadier  Gen’l,  amongst  which  is  17  volunteers.”  Not  all  soldiers  were 
motivated  solely  by  patriotism,  it  would  seem,  for  in  his  report  Colonel 
Rogers  admitted  that  “the  men  seem  very  unwilling  to  march  without  their 
Bounty,  and  as  I  have  not  that  sum  to  advance  on  this  necessary  and 
important  occasion,  am  obliged  to  make  application  to  you.  ...  I  have 
promised  the  men  their  Bounty  before  they  leave  Hillsboro.”  The  bounty, 
offered  as  an  inducement  for  enlistments,  was  undoubtedly  essential  to 
many  families  for  the  livelihood  of  a  soldier’s  dependents  while  he  was 
away  in  service.  A  year  later,  James  Hinton,  who  apparently  served  briefly 
as  Wake’s  colonel,  told  Governor  Nash  almost  the  same  thing:  “I  expect 
they  will  turn  out  Volunteers.  .  .  .  They  go  with  greater  Alacrity  when  the 
bounty  is  paid.”22 

A  militia  return  for  Wake  County  in  1779  indicates  there  were  13  com¬ 
panies  totaling  795  men.  These  included  4  field  officers;  a  captain,  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  ensign  for  each  company;  and  752  privates.  Their  names  are  not 
listed.  From  that  number,  again  in  1780,  48  privates  were  to  be  drafted  for 
active  duty.  Colonel  Hinton  reported  to  Governor  Nash  in  June  that  his 
quota  was  not  filled,  again  because  he  had  not  received  money  to  pay  the 
bounties.  Volunteers  received  $300;  draftees,  $150. 23 

A  “Specific  Grain  Tax”  levied  in  1780  called  for  collecting  wheat  and 
corn  for  the  army  and  for  the  election  of  a  commissioner  to  supervise 
arrangements  in  each  county.  At  a  special  meeting  of  justices  of  the  peace 
at  the  courthouse  in  Wake,  Thomas  Wootten  was  named  to  that  office.  The 
Board  of  War  instructed  militia  colonels  to  report  the  number  of  privately 
owned  wagons  that  might  be  used,  on  a  rotation  basis,  as  supply  wagons. 
Colonel  Hinton’s  report  indicated  that  very  few  were  left  in  Wake 
County.24 

After  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina  by  the  British  under  Cornwallis,  the 


21  N.C.  Laws,  1778,  c.  1;  excerpts  from  North  Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  May  8,  1778,  published  in 
Clark,  State  Records  23:416;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  May  1 ,  1778,  in  Clark,  State  Records  12:639;  voucher 
no.  168  for  payment  to  Etheldred  Jones  from  General  Assembly  of  Oct.  1779,  photostatic  copy  of  which  is 
owned  by  Ruth  Johnson,  Fuquay-Varina,  a  descendant. 

22  Michael  Rogers  to  Governor  Caswell,  July  29,  1779,  in  Clark,  State  Records  14:178-179;  Col.  James 
Hinton  to  Governor  Nash,  June  24,  1780,  N.C.  Governor’s  Papers  and  Clark,  State  Records  14:860.  John 
Hinton  had  been  replaced  briefly  as  colonel  of  the  Wake  militia  by  Michael  Rogers.  Militia  Returns,  June  30, 
1779,  in  N.C.  Military  Collection.  A  series  of  misunderstandings  concerning  that  office  beginning  in  Apr. 
1777  resulted  in  at  least  two  periods  when  the  Wake  regiment  was  without  a  colonel.  John  Hinton,  Jr., 
although  appointed  colonel  after  being  nominated  by  the  elder  Hinton  and  Rogers  jointly,  declined  the 
commission.  See  Clark,  State  Records  12:707-708,  861.  After  Rogers’s  short  tenure,  James  Hinton  was 
colonel.  Revolutionary  Army  Accounts,  Book  D:124,  H:121,  K:65-B,  in  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comp¬ 
troller’s  Papers. 

23  Militia  Return,  Hillsborough  District,  1779,  and  Scheme  of  a  Draft  from  the  Hillsborough  Militia,  Feb. 
16,  1780,  in  N.C.  Military  Collection;  Col.  James  Hinton  to  Governor  Nash,  June  24,  1780,  and  Benjamin 
Seawell  to  Governor  Nash,  July  26,  1780,  in  Clark,  State  Records  14:860,  and  15:8-9. 

24  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  War,  Sept.  22,  Oct.  7,  1780,  in  Clark,  State  Records  14:390,  408;  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  special  meeting  Sept.  26,  1780:164. 
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demand  for  men  and  supplies  for  the  defense  of  their  state  was  more  urgent 
than  ever.  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  February  1781  in¬ 
creased  the  call  for  men,  so  determined  were  they  ‘  ‘to  compel  the  enemy  to 
abandon  this  State,  and  to  preserve  it  effectually  from  the  future  invasions 
thereof.”  Wake  County’s  quota  was  raised  to  200.  The  Assembly  also 
ordered  a  volunteer  regiment  of  light  horse  requisitioned  from  the  Hills¬ 
borough  District  of  which  Wake  was  a  part.  Capt.  Solomon  Wood  of  Wake 
commanded  one  company  of  the  unit  under  the  French  colonel,  Malmedy. 
The  July  1781  roster  includes  numerous  Wake  County  names.25 

The  Wake  County  justices,  late  in  1781,  levied  an  additional  tax  of  three 
pounds  on  the  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  taxable  property  against  ‘‘those 
persons  who  have  been  Exempt  from  Militia  Duty,  agreeable  to  an  Act  of 
Assembly.”  Earlier,  they  had  made  a  special  concession  concerning  delin¬ 
quent  taxes  in  the  cases  of  citizens  serving  in  the  war.  The  collectors  were 
to  assess  no  penalty  against  those  whose  taxes  were  not  paid  on  time  ‘‘by 
reason  of  their  being  in  the  service  of  their  Country,”  although  all  others 
who  neglected  or  refused  payment  were  assessed  “a  fourfold  tax.”  Even 
after  formal  hostilities  had  ceased,  there  was  continuing  need  for  men  and 
supplies.  A  final  order  in  1782  required  that  8,000  pounds  of  ‘‘Salted  meat 
or  fresh  equivalent”  be  collected  or  impressed  in  Wake.26 

Rendezvous  at  Wake  Courthouse. — An  army  camp  near  the  Wake 
County  Courthouse  was  the  scene  of  much  activity  throughout  the  war,  and 
especially  in  the  last  years.  It  was  the  rendezvous  for  men  reporting  for 
duty  from  other  counties ,  and  for  troops  assigned  to  combat  Tory  raiders  in 
the  upper  Cape  Fear  area.  Letters  and  reports  datelined  “Camp  at  Wake 
Courthouse”  reveal  numerous  occasions  on  which  high-ranking  American 
officers  had  business  there,  including  Gen.  Stephen  Drayton  and  Brigadier 
Generals  Allen  Jones  and  John  Butler.  Apparently  its  location  and  some  of 
their  comings  and  goings  were  known  to  the  British.  Lord  Cornwallis 
mentioned  General  Butler’s  presence  there  in  a  May  1781  letter  to  his 
compatriot,  Lt.  Col.  Banastre  Tarleton.27 

At  least  two  other  camps  were  located  in  the  county.  Camp  Middle 
Creek,  near  Woodward’s  Mill  on  that  watercourse,  may  have  been  the 
regular  Wake  County  muster  ground.  And  there  was  another  near  a  tavern 
operated  by  John  Giles  Thomas,  probably  near  the  falls  of  Crabtree 
Creek.28 

The  rendezvous  at  Wake  Courthouse  was  recalled  by  several  veterans 
years  later  as  they  described  their  experiences  during  pension  application 
hearings.  One  company  of  Wake  County  draftees  in  1 779  met  at  the  court - 


25  N.C.  Senate  Journal ,  Feb.  7,  1781,  and  “A  List  of  Capt.  Wood’s  Horse  in  Colo.  Malmedy’s 
Regiment,”  in  Clark,  State  Records  17:635,  and  15:509-510. 

26  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Dec.  1781:197,  and  Mar.  1781:175;  “State  Military  Orders,”  Apr.  6,  1782,  in 
Clark,  State  Records  16:263. 

27  Pension  applications  of  Bartlett  Allen,  Isaac  Smith,  Vincent  King,  James  Harwood,  and  others.  Wake 
Revolutionary  Pension  Applications;  other  letters  in  Clark,  State  Records  14:392-393, 681 ;  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  Lt.  Col.  Tarleton,  May  8,  1781 ,  in  Lt.-Col.  [Banastre]  Tarleton,  A  History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780  and 
1781 ,  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North  America ,  331. 

28  Lt.  Col.  Hardy  Saunders  to  Gen.  Sumner,  Aug.  21,  1781,  in  Clark,  State  Records  15:612-613. 
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house  under  Capt.  Woodson  Daniel,  marched  to  Salisbury  and  then  to 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  “on  to  the  ten  miles  house  from  Charleston  and 
from  that  place  marched  to  Purisburg  [s/c]  where  they  joined  General 
[Benjamin]  Lincoln  of  the  Regular  Army.”  The  company  shifted  its  posi¬ 
tion  to  various  points  on  the  Savannah  River.  Others  who  recalled  they 
were  members  of  the  same  unit  were  Cpl.  Bartlett  Allen,  Isaac  Smith, 
Vincent  King,  and  James  Harwood,  a  drummer.  A  later  experience  related 
by  drummer  Harwood  involved  his  being  sent  to  Hillsborough,  where  he 
“was  not  put  into  military  service,  but  being  a  shoemaker  by  trade,”  he 
with  other  draftees  having  the  same  occupation  was  “employed  in  making 
shoes  for  the  regular  Army,  then  stationed  at  Hillsborough.”  Another 
veteran,  Christopher  Babb,  told  of  assembling  at  Wake  Courthouse  and 
serving  for  a  short  time  under  “Col.  Outon”  [Wootten?]  of  Wake  County. 
Still  another,  Thomas  Ross,  remembered  being  enlisted  by  Col.  Michael 
Rogers.29 

Negro  Soldiers. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Negro  soldiers  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  diary  of  a  white  North  Carolinian  in  camp  near 
Wilmington,  Hugh  McDonald,  indicates  that  blacks  and  whites  served 
together,  not  in  separate  units.  Records  for  Wake  County  reveal  the  name 
of  at  least  one  local  free  Negro  in  the  war.  He  was  Valentine  Locus,  who 
was  a  private  in  the  Third  Regiment  and  survived  the  war.  After  his  death  in 
1811,  his  widow,  Rachel,  continued  to  live  in  Wake  County,  and  she 
applied  for  a  pension  in  1 838.  Assuredly  there  were  others,  but  records  are 
far  from  complete.  An  accurate  list  of  all  Wake  Countians  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  would  be  impossible  to  compile.30 

A  Conscientious  Objector's  Story. — A  firsthand  account  of  a  Wake 
County  happening  during  the  war  is  given  in  the  diary  of  a  conscientious 
objector  from  another  county.  The  Reverend  Jesse  Lee  of  Halifax  County 
found  himself  at  age  twenty-two  drafted  into  the  militia  and  assigned  to  an 
army  unit  camped  in  Wake  County  in  the  summer  of  1780.  A  Virginia-born 
Methodist  minister  who  had  moved  to  North  Carolina,  he  turned  the 
occasion  into  a  preaching  service  in  a  local  tavern.  The  camp  was  near 
“Mr.  Thomas’s  Tavern  ...  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of  what  was  after¬ 
wards  the  seat  of  government  for  North  Carolina.”  Upon  his  arrival  on 
Saturday,  July  29,  he  declared  himself  unwilling  to  bear  arms  and  was 
placed  under  guard.  He  wrote: 

Many  of  the  people  came  and  talked  with  and  pitied  me.  ...  I  told  the 

people  if  they  would  come  out  early  in  the  morning,  I  would  pray  with 


29  Wake  Revolutionary  Pension  Applications. 

30  N.C.  Laws,  1779,  c.  12;  Hugh  McDonald's  diary,  winter  of  1776-1777,  in  Clark,  State  Records  1 1 :835; 
Revolutionary  Army  Accounts,  No.  981,  vol.  1:84,  folio  2,  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers; 
Valentine  Locus’s  will.  Wake  Wills,  Book  10:169;  pension  application  of  Rachael  Locus,  1838,  Wake 
Revolutionary  Pension  Applications;  postwar  references  to  Locus,  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1790:59, 
Mar.  1791:96,  Sept.  1791:143,  Feb.  1812:28.  See  also  Jeffrey  J.  Crow,  The  Black  Experience  in  Revo¬ 
lutionary  North  Carolina. 

A  later  resident  of  Wake,  Negro  preacher  and  teacher  John  Chavis,  served  three  years  as  a  Revolutionary 
War  soldier  from  Virginia.  Barbara  M.  Parramore,  “John  Chavis,”  DNCB  1:358-359;  see  below,  chap.  8  at 
nn.  6,  50-51. 
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them.  [On  Sunday]  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  I  was  up  and  began  to  sing, 
and  some  hundreds  of  people  soon  assembled  and  joined  with  me,  and 
we  made  the  plantation  ring  with  the  songs  of  Zion.  ...  I  wept  much 
and  prayed  loud,  and  many  of  the  poor  soldiers  also  wept.  ...  A  little 
after  we  were  done  prayer,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  tavernkeeper,  came  out 
and  talked  with  me,  and  told  me  he  was  in  bed  when  he  heard  me 
praying,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  he  had  called  to  see 
me  and  know  if  I  would  be  willing  to  preach  to  them  that  day,  it  being 
Sabbath?  I  told  him  I  would  preach  provided  he  would  procure  a  block 
or  something  for  me  to  stand  upon;  which  he  readily  promised  to  do.  I 
told  him,  withal,  I  wished  him  to  go  to  the  colonel,  for  we  had  no  higher 
officer  amongst  us,  and  obtain  leave  for  me  to  preach;  which  he  did,  and 

liberty  was  granted.  It  is  but  just  to  state,  that  Colonel  Bru _ [sic]  was 

a  man  of  great  humanity,  although  a  profane  swearer.  When  he  heard 
that  I  was  about  to  preach,  it  affected  him  very  much,  so  he  came  and 
took  me  out  to  talk  with  me  on  the  subject  of  bearing  arms.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  kill  a  man  with  a  good  conscience,  but  I  was  a  friend  to  my 
country,  and  was  willing  to  do  any  thing  I  could,  while  I  continued  in 
the  army,  except  that  of  fighting.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing 
to  drive  their  baggage  wagon?  I  told  him  I  would.  .  .  . 

He  then  released  me  from  guard,  and  said  when  I  was  ready  to  begin 
meeting  I  might  stand  on  a  bench  by  his  tent.  When  the  hour  arrived,  I 
began  under  the  trees.  ...  It  began  to  rain,  and  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  going  into  the  house,  where  I  resumed  my  discourse.  .  .  . 

Many  of  these  people,  officers  as  well  as  men,  were  bathed  in  tears 
before  I  was  done.  .  .  . 

On  Monday  the  unit  marched  southward  from  Thomas’  Tavern  through 
Chatham  and  Randolph  counties  to  Salisbury,  where  Lee  witnessed  the 
hanging  of  a  Tory.  He  served  as  a  sergeant  of  the  pioneers  (engineers)  for  a 
few  months  until  his  discharge.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Lee  had  occasion  to 
revisit  the  area  of  his  first  camp  experience  long  years  after  the  war.  In  1811 
and  again  in  1816  he  attended  Methodist  Church  conferences  in  Raleigh, 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Francis  Asbury.31 

A  Familiar  War  Anecdote.—  The  origins  of  familiar  wartime  anecdotes 
have  been  claimed  by  nearly  every  section  of  the  country.  The  following 
anecdote,  which  has  been  recounted  in  relation  to  every  war  in  America’s 
history,  was  printed  two  decades  after  the  Revolutionary  War  in  a  Wake 
County  newspaper.  Although  the  editor  made  no  claim  to  the  story’s 
having  originated  with  a  Wake  County  recruit,  it  could  well  be  the  earliest 
publication  of  the  yarn. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  draughts  were  made  from  the 
militia,  to  recruit  the  continental  army,  a  certain  Captain  gave  liberty  to 
the  men  who  were  draughted  from  his  company,  to  make  their  objec¬ 
tions,  if  they  had  any,  against  going  into  the  service.  Accordingly,  one 
of  them,  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  came  up  to  the  Captain, 


31  Minton  Thrift  (ed.),  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee ,  26-29;  Grady  L.  E.  Carroll  (ed.),  Francis  Asbury  in 
North  Carolina ,  252,  262.  The  tavern  was  probably  that  of  John  Giles  Thomas  on  Crabtree  Creek.  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1772:44,  Mar.  1775:113,  Sept.  1775:127,  and  other  sessions. 


A  rough  sketch  of  a  Revolutionary 
War  soldier  appears  on  the  back 
of  the  February  1778  discharge 
paper  of  Pvt.  John  Massey  of  the 
Third  N.C.  Regiment,  Continen¬ 
tal  Line.  Massey’s  discharge,  is¬ 
sued  at  Valley  Forge  at  the  end  of 
his  2V2-year  enlistment ,  is  in 
Legislative  Papers,  State  Ar¬ 
chives. 


and  made  his  bow.  “What  is  your  objection?”  said  the  captain.  “I 
ca-a-ant  go,”  answers  the  man,  “because  I  st-st-ut-ter.”  “Stutter!” 
says  the  captain,  “you  don’t  go  there  to  talk,  but  to  fight.”  “Ay,  but 
they’ll  p-p-put  me  upon  g-g-guard,  and  a  man  may  go  ha-ha-half  a  mile, 
before  I  can  say,  Wh-wh-who  goes  there?”  O  that  is  no  objection,  for 
they  will  place  some  other  sentry  with  you,  and  he  can  challenge,  if  you 
can  fire.”  “Well,  b-b-but  I  may  be  ta-ta-taken  and  run  through  the 
g-g-guts,  before  I  can  cry,  qu-qu-qu-quarter.”  This  last  plea  prevailed, 
and  the  captain,  out  of  humanity,  (laughing  heartily)  dismissed  him.32 


Penalty  for  Draft  Evading. — For  whatever  reasons,  there  were  Wake 
Countians  who  did  not,  or  would  not,  enlist  as  soldiers  or  be  drafted.  Some 
paid  heavily  for  their  inaction  by  having  their  property  seized  and  sold, 
under  provision  of  the  state  militia  act  of  1781.  Because  Jacob  Leavens 
failed  to  report  for  duty  when  drafted  that  year  and  also  to  provide  a 
substitute,  Wake  Militia  Col.  Thomas  Wootten  hired  Nathaniel  Jones,  Jr., 
as  a  substitute,  paid  him  10,000  pounds,  and  issued  a  warrant  against 
Leavens’s  estate  to  cover  that  cost.  At  public  auction  that  same  summer, 
high  bidder  at  21,000  pounds  happened  to  be  the  substitute  himself,  Jones, 
who  received  title  to  Leavens’s  500-acre  plantation  and  home.  A  second, 
similar,  case  involved  Daniel  McDaniel,  who  was  charged  also  in  1781  with 
having  “neglected  or  refused  to  march”  when  drafted  for  the  Southern 
Expedition.  His  estate,  too,  was  exposed  to  public  sale  and  bought  for  the 
high  bid  of  10,000  pounds  by  Joel  Lane.33 


32  Register  (w),  July  29,  1800. 

33  N.C.  Laws,  1781,  c.  l,s.  19,  in  Clark,  State  Records  24:362;  Wake  Deed  Book  F:  109-1 13,  137-140. 
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Assembly  in  Wake:  A  Preview? — The  General  Assembly  continued  to 
meet  frequently  throughout  the  war  years.  The  session  of  1 78 1  was  planned 
for  New  Bern,  where  several  earlier  sessions  had  been  held.  After 
Cornwallis’s  invasion,  however,  and  the  British  occupation  of  Wilmington 
following  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  it  was  considered  unsafe  to 
meet  there.  Again,  the  governing  body  looked  inland  to  Wake  County  as  a 
meeting  place,  far  enough  away  from  British  activities  to  be  considered 
safe,  and  the  assembly  convened  “at  Wake  Court  House”  June  23,  1781. 

Not  only  the  courthouse,  but  also  Joel  Lane’s  nearby  plantation  and 
tavern  were  pressed  into  service.  An  enterprising  man  named  Vincent  Vass 
made  an  interesting  arrangement  for  providing  meals  for  the  legislators.  He 
engineered  an  agreement  with  numerous  local  residents  to  supervise  or 
furnish  manpower  for  food  preparation  in  return  for  exemption  from  one  or 
two  short  “Tours  of  Militia  Duty.”  The  assembly  approved  these  ex¬ 
emptions  “for  the  services  rendered  the  public  in  that  department”  for 
Nicholas  Atkins,  Joshua  Sugg,  Kemp  Goodloe,  Isaac  Bracken,  Matthew 
Calours,  Richard  King,  Willis  Pope,  Solomon  Hood,  John  Rand,  Hardy 
Sanders,  Thomas  Wootten,  Joel  Lane,  James  Alford,  and  Francis  Wilkes. 
Many  of  them  had  already  served  one  or  more  tours  before.  For  his  own 
purchases  of  “Candles,  Fowls,  etc.”  and  “forthings  borrowed  and  hired,” 
the  state  reimbursed  Vass  a  grand  total  of  35,720  pounds.  In  addition,  host 
Joel  Lane  was  paid  15,000  pounds  “for  House  Rent,  Pasturage,  etc.,”  for 
the  June  23-July  14  session.  These  inflated  costs  reflect  the  tremendous 
depreciation  in  paper  currency  during  the  war.  The  orders  for  payment 
were  signed  by  an  Edgecombe  County  man  who  a  few  years  later  became  a 
Wake  resident  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  North  Carolina’s  future  treasurer, 
John  Haywood.  In  1781  he  was  clerk  of  the  Senate.34 

Impossible  for  any  of  those  in  attendance  to  know  was  the  fact  that  in 
little  more  than  a  decade  the  itinerant  General  Assembly  would  be  settled 
permanently  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  site  of  their  temporary 
arrangements  at  Wake  Courthouse. 

Election  and  Inauguration  at  Wake  Courthouse. — On  opening  day  of  the 
session  there  were  present  only  76  of  the  156  senators  and  representatives 
entitled  to  attend  from  the  50  counties  that  comprised  North  Carolina  at  the 
time.  Gradually  most  of  the  other  members  arrived,  and  clerks  and  other 
employees  added  to  the  number  who  were  accommodated  at  Wake  Court¬ 
house.  Apparently  the  larger  House  of  Commons  met  in  the  courthouse  and 
the  Senate  in  Joel  Lane’s  home  or  tavern.  The  former  building  was  chosen 
for  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  state’s 
second  governor,  Abner  Nash,  on  the  third  day  of  the  session.35 

The  balloting  resulted  in  the  election  of  Thomas  Burke  of  Orange 
County,  who  was  escorted  to  a  second  joint  meeting  the  following  day  for 


34  N.C.  House  Journal,  June  23,  July  14,  1781 ,  in  Clark,  State  Records  17:877,  972-973,  976;  miscellane¬ 
ous  records  in  Clark,  State  Records  13:911.  Capt.  John  Medearis  was  quartermaster  general  in  Wake 
County.  Clark,  State  Records  15:450. 

35  N.C.  Senate  and  House  Journals ,  June  23-26,  1781,  in  Clark,  State  Records  17:877,  794,  892. 
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his  inauguration.  One  of  the  first  items  of  business  was  Governor  Burke’s 
actively  assuming  the  position  of  military  commander  in  chief  and  Richard 
Caswell’s  being  named  major  general  of  state  forces.  The  nervous  General 
Assembly,  “at  a  time  so  truly  alarming  and  dangerous  as  the  present,”  had 
on  the  second  day  ordered  a  troop  of  light  horse  from  nearby  Franklin 
County  to  guard  them.  These  men  augmented  part  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  Governor  Nash  had  requested  from  Joseph  Hawkins,  who  agreed 
that  they  would  serve  not  only  as  sentinels  but  also  “to  give  the  Assembly 
every  Intelligence  of  the  Enemies  movements  at  Wilmington.”  Although 
“little  respite  from  the  cursed  Tories”  was  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  state, 
the  assembly  was  able  to  complete  its  business  at  the  Wake  session  without 
threat  or  attack.36 


Closing  Months 

A  War  of  Nerves. — In  less  than  two  weeks  after  adjournment  of  the 
assembly,  however,  the  central  Wake-Cumberland-Orange  area  was  under 
serious  attack  from  bands  of  Tories.  About  30  men  from  the  Wake  militia 
were  on  duty  in  the  New  Hope  area  of  Orange,  just  over  the  Wake  line. 
Most  of  the  county’s  remaining  men  were  engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
that  were  under  threat  of  attack.  More  than  200  were  serving  in  the  “lower 
districts”  and  near  Salisbury,  and  about  15  went  to  the  aid  of  neighbors  in 
Cumberland  County  who  were  being  attacked  by  organized  Tories  report¬ 
edly  led  by  a  sergeant  who  had  deserted  from  the  British  army.  Wake 
County’s  John  Rand,  former  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Safety  and  former 
senator,  sent  an  express  to  Governor  Burke  to  inform  him  that  “  150  or  200 
horse  and  infantry”  were  urgently  needed  “to  drive  them  from  Cumber¬ 
land  and  prevent  their  making  further  excursions,  otherwise  their  stay 
there  will  perhaps  endanger  the  whole  State.”37 

The  situation  worsened.  Hardy  Sanders  of  the  Wake  militia  advised  the 
governor  in  mid-August  that  a  “Tory  Army,”  thought  to  number  nearly 
2,000,  was  massing  in  Cumberland  and  Chatham  counties,  and  that  Wake 
and  its  neighboring  counties  were  in  “truly  alarming”  danger  of  being 
“exposed  to  their  ravages.”  He  was  drafting  all  the  men  and  arms  he  could 
muster;  but  help  was  urgently  needed  to  hold  the  Tories  in  check  and 
thereby  “spirit  up  our  own  people  who  are  now  desponding.”  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sanders  further  advised  the  governor  that  a  party  of  about  300 
Tories  led  by  the  notorious  Col.  David  Fanning  was  on  the  march  toward 
Hillsborough,  where  the  commander  in  chief  and  his  aides  were  organizing 
a  campaign  to  stop  the  Tories.  He  added  the  warning,  “I  am  told  your 
Excell  [enc]y  is  Fanning’s  object.”  The  governor  would  have  done  well  to 
heed  the  Wake  colonel’s  warning,  for  it  later  proved  accurate.38 


56  N.C.  House  Journal.  June  25,  1781,  in  Clark,  State  Records  17:890,  892,  893,  899;  Beth  G.  Crabtree, 
North  Carolina  Governors  1585-1975 :  Brief  Sketches  (3rd  printing,  revised,  1974),  48  .N.C.  Senate  Journal . 
June  24,  1781 ,  in  Clark,  State  Records  17:804;  Col.  Joseph  Hawkins  to  Governor  Nash,  June  17,  1781,  and 
Capt.  George  Doherty  to  Gen.  Sumner,  June  22,  1781,  in  Clark,  State  Records  15:487-488  ,  490-491. 

37  J.  Rand  to  Gov.  Burke,  July  30,  1781,  in  Clark,  State  Records  22:1044-1046. 

38  Lt.  Col.  Hardy  Sanders  to  Gov.  Burke,  Aug.  16,  1781,  in  Clark,  State  Records  15:610. 
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Meanwhile,  desperately  short  of  men  and  ammunition,  and  with  the 
Tories  reportedly  within  twenty  miles  of  his  camp  on  Middle  Creek  in 
southern  Wake  County,  Lt.  Col.  Sanders  was  able  to  persuade  another  60 
volunteers  to  enlist.  He  enticed  them  with  the  prospect  of  a  two  months’ 
tour,  a  month  shorter  than  that  permitted  by  the  state’s  military  laws.  They 
had  to  supply  their  own  horses  and  guns,  he  reported,  “as  I  had  no  Other 
way  to  Collect  Arms.’’  The  Wake  militia,  now  100-strong,  was  ordered  to 
rendezvous  at  Wake  Courthouse  for  the  march  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  in 
Cumberland  County  to  confront  Colonel  Fanning  and  his  “near  Five  hun¬ 
dred  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River.’’39 

Instead  of  staying  to  do  battle,  however,  Fanning  and  his  men  marched 
toward  Hillsborough  where  Gen.  John  Butler  was  encamped.  Governor 
Burke,  ignoring  the  warning  Sanders  had  sent  him  concerning  Fanning’s 
intentions,  received  other  intelligence  that  the  Tory  army  was  on  the  way  to 
attack  General  Butler.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  warn  Butler,  but  failed  to 
arrange  sufficient  protection  for  himself.  In  the  black  of  night  Fanning  and 
his  Tories  surrounded  the  Burke  home  and  took  as  their  prisoner  the 
governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  North  Carolina’s  forces.  Burke’s 
troops  attempted  to  rescue  him;  but  although  Fanning  was  wounded  in  the 
ambush,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  his  important  prisoner,  took  him  to 
Wilmington,  and  turned  him  over  to  the  British  Major  Craig.40 

With  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  a  month  later,  the  war  was 
virtually  over,  except  for  continued  activities  by  the  Tories.  Their  leader  in 
the  Wake-Cumberland-Orange  area  continued  to  be  Fanning,  until  he  left 
the  state  for  South  Carolina  and  eventual  exile  in  Nova  Scotia.41 

From  War  to  Peace. — From  the  upheavals  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Wake  citizens  had  to  turn  immediately  in  peace  time  to  dealing  with 
war-aggravated  economic,  political,  and  social  problems.  Some  local  lead¬ 
ers  were  also  involved  in  the  new  state’s  task  of  establishing  a  permanent 
seat  of  government.  There  were  those  who  thought  central-lying  Wake 
County  a  natural  choice.  But  there  lay  ahead  a  lengthy  period  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  postponement  before  Wake  was  finally  selected  as  the  capital 
county. 


39  Lt.  Col.  Hardy  Sanders  to  Gen.  Sumner,  Aug.  21,  1781,  Col.  Hugh  Tinner  to  Gov.  Burke,  Aug.  28, 
1781,  and  J.  Luttrell  to  Gov.  Burke,  Sept.  1,  1781,  in  Clark,  State  Records  15:612-613,  and  22:580-581, 
585-586. 

40  For  details  concerning  Burke’s  capture  and  escape,  and  criticism,  see  Rankin,  N.C .  in  Revolution, 
69-71. 

41  Rankin.  N.C.  in  Revolution,!  1 .  See  also  Carole  Watterson  Troxler,  The  Loyalist  Experience  in  North 
Carolina,  passim. 
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CAPITAL  COUNTY 


A  State  Without  a  Seat  of  Government 

“ The  Itinerant  Publick  Assemblies.’’—  After  the  end  of  royal  govern¬ 
ment  in  North  Carolina,  New  Bern  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  state 
for  a  time.  The  General  Assembly  held  some  of  its  sessions  there  in  the 
palace  during  the  administrations  of  the  first  two  governors  after  indepen¬ 
dence;  but  wartime  dangers  made  it  appear  prudent  to  meet  farther  inland 
during  most  of  the  course  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  legislative  bodies 
again  became  “itinerant  publick  Assemblies,”  as  Governor  Tryon  had 
called  them  in  the  colonial  period  before  he  built  the  palace.  During  the  war 
years  and  until  1794,  the  assembly  met  in  at  least  six  different  towns 
throughout  the  state,  in  addition  to  the  1781  session  at  Wake  Courthouse.1 

During  those  sixteen  years  North  Carolina  had  no  capital,  no  regular 
place  for  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  no  single  repository  for  the 
records  of  the  state.  To  meet  each  of  these  needs,  the  legislators  and  the 
state  officers  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  desirability  of  having  a 
permanent  seat  of  government.  Not  until  1794,  however,  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  finally  settled  in  a  permanent  capital  near  the  center  of  the  state. 

Wake  as  a  Possible  Site. — As  early  as  1779,  the  assembly  had  considered 
Wake  County  as  a  possible  site,  but  it  was  thirteen  years  and  several  heated 
legislative  debates  later  that  the  actual  site  was  chosen.  At  the  May  session 
that  year  (1779),  it  was  proposed  that  in  one  of  the  three  neighboring 
counties  of  Wake,  Johnston,  or  Chatham,  a  place  be  found  which  would  be 
“commodious,  convenient  and  agreeable  to  the  persons  who  may  be  drawn 
thither  by  attendance  on  public  business.”  The  legislators  appointed  com¬ 
missioners  to  meet  in  the  fall  at  Wake  Courthouse  to  “view  the  several 
places  in  the  Counties  .  .  .  which  may  be  proposed  as  proper  for  becoming 
the  seat  of  Government”  and  to  “recommend  to  the  Assembly  at  their  next 
session  that  place,  which  from  its  natural  advantages  and  a  respect  to  the 
general  convenience  and  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  such  Commissioners  ought  to  have  the  prefer- 

no 

ence.  2 


1  At  least  one  session  in  each  of  the  years  1777-1781  was  held  in  New  Bern.  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  453; 
Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  201-207;  H.  G.  Jones,  For  History’ s  Sake ,  60.  Apparently  the  Senate  met  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  palace,  where  the  House  joined  that  body  for  sessions  addressed  by  the  governor. 
See  journals.  Meeting  place  for  the  House  is  not  given;  it  may  have  been  the  Craven  County  Courthouse, 
the  local  schoolhouse,  or  even  the  basement  of  the  palace.  See  above,  chap.  3  at  n.  6.  Other  sessions  prior  to 
1794  were  held  in  Hillsborough,  Halifax,  Smithfield,  Fayetteville,  and  Tarboro,  in  addition  to  the  1781 
session  at  Wake  Courthouse.  Connor,  N.C.  Manual,  1913,  453-458;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  202-228. 

2  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  May  8,  1779,  and  N.C.  House  Journal,  May  12,  1779,  in  Clark,  State  Records 
13:752.  and  18:804. 
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Meeting  just  prior  to  the  next  assembly,  the  commissioners  apparently 
recommended  Wake  County.  One  of  them,  Franklin  County  Senator  Ben¬ 
jamin  Seawell,  introduced  at  that  October  1779  session  a  bill  “to  establish 
the  Seat  of  Government.’ 1  It  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  on  second 
reading  in  the  House.3 

There  the  matter  rested  for  several  years.  The  June  1781  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Wake  Courthouse  included  no  action  regarding  a 
permanent  capital.  There  were  rumors  in  1783  that  Wake  County  was  again 
being  “talked  of,”  along  with  Cross  Creek  in  Cumberland  County.  Former 
Governor  Richard  Caswell,  who  was  speaker  of  the  Senate  that  year,  wrote 
to  his  son  that  these  two  places  might  be  named  in  a  bill  that  was  to  come  up. 
The  bill  called  for  “erecting  commodious  buildings  ...  for  public  offices, 
keeping  the  public  Records  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  General  Assembly,”  but  the  space  for  the  name  of  the  place  at  which 
such  building  would  take  place  was  left  blank.  The  measure  passed  both 
House  and  Senate  on  first  reading,  but  was  rejected  on  second  reading  in 
the  House.4 

In  1784  the  measure  actually  came  to  a  vote  among  proposed  specific 
locations,  including  several  towns  and  “the  plantation  of  John  Abernathie 
in  Wake  County.”  No  site  received  a  majority  of  votes,  and  the  General 
Assembly  decided  “to  postpone  the  balloting  for  the  place  at  which  the  seat 
of  government  shall  be  fixed  until  a  later  day.”5 

Convention  s  Responsibility. — The  “later  day”  continued  to  be  post¬ 
poned  from  year  to  year.  Finally  the  General  Assembly,  dodging  entirely 
the  awesome  responsibility  for  choosing  one  county  over  another,  threw 
the  decision  to  another  body  of  North  Carolinians.  In  its  1787  session  the 
assembly  recommended  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  was 
being  called  for  July  1788  take  on  the  added  responsibility  to  “fix  on  the 
place  for  holding  the  future  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
place  of  residence  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  State;  which,  when  fixed, 
shall  be  considered  the  unalterable  seat  of  government  for  this  State.”6 

That  convention,  composed  primarily  of  state  senators  and  representa- 


3  Vouchers  for  commissioners’  allowances,  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers,  Capital  Build¬ 
ings  (commissioners  present  for  the  8-day  session:  Robert  Smith  and  Samuel  Johnston  of  Edenton  District; 
John  Hogan,  Hillsborough  District;  and  from  the  Halifax  District,  Benjamin  Seawell,  who  later  became  a 
Raleigh  resident);  N. C.  Senate  Journal,  Oct.  27,  1779,  and  TV. C.  House  Journal,  Oct.  30,  1779,  in  Clark, 
State  Records  13:860,966.  The  following  statement  in  Dill,  Governor  Tryon,  242,  is  not  documented:  that 
the  bill  would  have  “authorized  the  spending  of  20,000  pounds  for  a  suitable  site  of  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  acres  in  Wake  County.’’  A  search  of  the  Legislative  Papers  for  the  Oct.  1779  session  yielded  the 
outside  sheet  of  the  bill,  giving  its  title  and  course  through  Senate  and  House,  but  not  the  actual  text. 

4  Richard  Caswell  to  William  Caswell,  May  4,  1783,  in  Clark,  State  Records  16:959,  N.C.  House  Journal, 
May  5,8,  1783,  and  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  May  5,  1783,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:303, 326,  181 .  In  the  same 
year  (1783)  the  name  Fayetteville  was  adopted  for  Cross  Creek  and  Campbellton,  consolidated.  Powell, 
N.C.  Gazetteer,  169-170. 

5  N.C.  House  Journal,  N .C .  Senate  Journal,  May  10-12,  1784,  in  Clark,  State  Records  19:578,584,623. 
Abernathie,  a  Wake  justice  of  the  peace  and  county  trustee  (see  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1782:209  and 
Sept.  1778:78),  owned  land  in  several  areas  of  Wake  County.  The  site  mentioned  here  was  undoubtedly  that 
north  of  the  capitol  near  Peace  College,  referred  to  by  neighbors  as  a  community,  or  Abernathy.  Obituary  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  Mordecai,  1916  (unpublished  typescript  in  possession  of  Miss  Betsy  Montgomery,  Raleigh). 

6  N.C.  House  Journal,  Dec.  6,  1787,  in  Clark,  State  Records  20:197. 
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tives  augmented  by  other  delegates  from  the  various  counties,  met  in 
Hillsborough  in  the  summer  of  1788.  Although  its  delegates  declined  to 
pinpoint  the  location  for  the  capital  “at  any  one  particular  point,”  they 
agreed  to  choose  a  “point  or  place”  within  ten  miles  of  which  the  assembly 
should  “ascertain  the  exact  spot:  Provided  always,  That  it  shall  be  within 
ten  miles  of  the  point  or  place  determined  on  by  this  convention.”  It  was 
James  Iredell  of  Edenton,  later  associate  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Southern  Circuit,  who  proposed  the  ordinance  to  fix  only  a 
general  location.  It  was  also  he,  however,  who  nominated  the  location  in 
Wake  County  that  eventually  won  out.  Among  the  seven  such  “points  or 
places”  nominated,  in  seven  different  counties,  the  one  in  Wake  was  the 
plantation  of  Isaac  Hunter.  Hunter’s  inn,  or  tavern,  was  obviously  a 
well-known  location,  on  a  principal  north-south  highway  between  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  traversing  the  central  portion  of  the  state.  Here  he 
had  maintained  his  tavern  for  almost  twenty  years,  having  been  granted  a 


To  establish  the  “ unalterable  seat  of  government”  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina , 
the  Constitutional  Convention  meeting  in  Hillsborough  in  1788  specified  that  a  city 
be  laid  out  in  nearly  central-lying  and  townless  Wake  County ,  within  10  miles  of  the 
'  plantation  whereon  .  .  .  Isaac  Hunter  now  resides.”  This  wooden  structure  is 
thought  to  have  been  part  of  the  well-known  Hunter's  Tavern  that  he  had  operated 
since  1769  alongside  the  main  north-south  highway  through  Wake ,  approximated 
by  today' s  Old  Wake  Forest  Road.  It  remained  standing  until  the  1970s. 
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license  to  do  so  by  the  county  court  in  1769,  while  the  area  was  still  part  of 
Johnston  County.7 


The  Winning  County 

Contenders  for  the  Choice. — The  relatively  central  and  well-known  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  Wake  site  was  not  enough  to  recommend  it  immediately  above 
several  of  the  already  established  towns  that  were  vying  for  the  distinction. 
These  included  Fayetteville,  New  Bern,  Smithfield,  Tarborough,  Hills¬ 
borough,  and  “the  fork  of  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers”  in  Chatham  County, 
where  the  town  of  Haywood  later  developed.  No  site  received  a  majority  of 
votes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  a  second  was  required  to  narrow  the  field.  The 
actual  tally  is  not  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  but  it  was 
announced  “that  Mr.  Isaac  Hunter’s  in  Wake  County,  was  the  place  fixed 
upon  ...  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  this  convention.”  It  was  therefore 
ordained  “That  the  said  plantation  whereon  the  said  Isaac  Hunter  now 
resides,  or  such  place  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  fix  upon  within  ten 
miles  of  the  said  plantation  .  .  .  shall  be  the  place  for  holding  the  future 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  State,  and  the  unalterable  seat  of  government  of  this  State.”8 

Protest. — There  was  vociferous  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision  of  the 
convention.  A  member  from  Cumberland  County,  Representative  William 
Barry  Grove,  presented  a  protest  signed  by  1 19  of  the  268  members  ex¬ 
pressing  a  preference  for  Fayetteville. The  dissenters  argued  that  “the 
establishment  of  a  seat  of  government  in  a  place  unconnected  with  com¬ 
merce,  and  where  there  is  at  present  no  town,”  would  be  “a  heavy  expense 
to  the  people,”  and  that  “the  town  when  established  never  can  rise  above 
the  degree  of  a  village.”9 

After  admitting  the  minority  protest  into  the  minutes  of  the  convention, 
that  body  proceeded  to  ratify  the  ordinance  establishing  the  general  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  future  capital  and  specifying  that  “until  convenient  buildings 
can  be  erected  on  the  said  place  for  the  said  purposes,”  the  General 
Assembly  might  choose  any  other  place  or  places  for  its  intervening  meet¬ 
ings.  At  the  next  three  sessions  held  in  the  town  of  Fayetteville,  bills  were 
introduced  “to  carry  into  effect  the  ordinance  of  the  Convention.”  Each 
was  defeated  by  a  progressively  smaller  and  smaller  margin.  The  third 
defeat,  in  the  session  of  1790,  was  by  a  single  vote,  that  of  Senate  Speaker 
William  Lenoir,  who  broke  a  tie  with  his  negative  vote.  Again,  no  action 


7  “Ordinance  for  fixing  the  seat  of  government  of  North  Carolina,  ratified  in  Convention  August  4, 
1788,”  in  James  Iredell  (comp.).  Laws  of  the  State  of  N orth-C arolina ,  17 15-1790,  652;  N  .C.,  Journal  of  the 
Convention  of  North  Carolina,  1788,  in  Clark,  State  Records  22:4ff.;  Johnston  Court  Minutes,  Feb. 
1769:18. 

Wake  County’s  members  were  the  current  assemblymen.  Senator  Joel  Lane  and  Representatives 
Nathaniel  Jones  and  Brittain  Sanders,  along  with  former  Senator  Thomas  Hines  and  former  Representative 
James  Hinton.  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  902. 

8  N.C.  Convention  Journal,  Aug.  2,  1788,  in  Clark,  State  Records  22:33. 

H  N.C.  Convention  Journal,  Aug.  4.  1788,  in  Clark,  State  Records  22:34-35. 
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was  taken  to  comply  with  the  convention’s  ordinance.10 

A  Comment  by  President  Washington. — Sectional  jealousies  undoubt¬ 
edly  continued  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  assembly’s  reluctance  to  make  a 
final  decision  on  location  within  the  area  specified.  Circumventing, 
perhaps,  or  even  rescinding  the  order  was  considered  possible.  Wake 
County  was  too  far  west  to  please  most  easterners;  it  was  not  far  enough 
west  for  the  liking  of  the  increasingly  populous  western  part  of  the  state, 
which  until  1789  stretched  beyond  the  mountains  to  include  much  of 
present  Tennessee. 

Even  President  George  Washington  made  a  point  of  commenting  upon 
the  much  delayed  choice  of  location,  which  was  so  often  the  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  time  of  his  1791  trip  through  North  Carolina.  During  his 
two-day  visit  in  New  Bern,  he  recorded  in  his  diary  that 

.  .  .  upon  the  River  Neuse,  and  80  miles  [sic]  above  New  Bern,  the 
Convention  of  the  State  that  adopted  the  federal  Constitution  made 
choice  of  a  spot,  or  rather  district  within  which  to  fix  their  Seat  of 
Government;  but  it  being  lower  than  the  back  Members  (of  the  Assem¬ 
bly)  who  hitherto  have  been  most  numerous  inclined  to  have  it  they 
have  found  means  to  obstruct  the  measure,  but  since  the  Cession  of 
their  Western  territory  it  is  supposed  that  the  matter  will  be  revived  to 
good  effect.* 11 


Action  at  Last 

Carrying  the  Ordinance  Into  Effect. — Still  another  year  later,  the  matter 
was  brought  up  again,  this  time  successfully.  Meeting  in  New  Bern  in  the 
winter  of  1791-1792,  the  General  Assembly  took  positive  action  and  on 
January  5,  1792,  ratified  an  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  ordinance  of  the  1788 
convention.  Passage  was  by  a  close  57  to  55  vote  in  the  House,  and  27  to  24 
in  the  Senate.  Such  ‘Tyranny  of  an  accidental  and  most  trifling  majority” 
was  vigorously  protested  by  Senator  Joseph  R.  Gautier  of  Bladen  and 
nineteen  others.  This  time,  however,  action  was  assured  by  the  election  of 
nine  commissioners  assigned  not  only  to  “determine  on”  and  purchase  the 
“most  proper”  site,  but  also  to  survey  and  lay  off  a  town,  sell  lots  to 
prospective  citizens,  and  specify  the  precise  state-reserved  lot  on  which  a 
second  five-man  commission  should  begin  building  a  statehouse.  The  bill 
was  specific  with  regard  to  limitations  on  the  amount  and  price  of  land  to  be 


N.C.  Convention  Journal,  Aug.  4,  1788,  in  Clark,  State  Records  22:35;  “Ordinance  for  Fixing  the  Seat 
of  Government .  .  in  Iredell,  N.C.  Laws,  1715-1790,  652.  For  voting  tabulations  on  each  of  the  bills  for 
carrying  the  1788  ordinance  into  effect,  see  assembly  journals  in  Clark,  State  Records,  as  follows;  Senate, 
Nov.  18,  1788,  20:518-519;  House,  Nov.  20,  1788,21:73-74,  House,  Nov.  13,  1789, 21:233;  House,  Nov.  25, 
1790,  2 1 :965;  Senate,  Nov.  25,  1790,  2 1 : 80 1 ;  also,  North-Carolina  Chronicle;  or  Fayetteville  Gazette,  Nov. 
29,  1 790.  The  1790  loss  by  the  speaker’s  vote  on  the  measure  for  implementing  the  ordinance  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  several  traditions  that  various  towns  “missed  by  one  vote”  being  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
capital.  In  all  the  earlier  recorded  ballots  where  specified  locations  were  competing,  the  journals  record 
only  the  fact  that  no  location  received  a  majority. 

11  John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (ed . ) .  The  Diaries  of  George  Washington,  1748-1799  4:165.  The  president  was 
referring  to  North  Carolina’s  ceding  to  the  federal  government  in  Dec.  1789  the  territory  that  became 
Tennessee. 
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purchased,  the  width  of  streets,  and  the  size  of  lots.12 

Commissioners'  Activities. — In  accordance  with  those  instructions,  the 
nine  commissioners,  one  representing  each  of  the  state’s  eight  judicial 
districts  and  a  ninth  commissioner-at-large,  arranged  to  meet  in  March  1792 
to  make  a  choice  from  among  the  several  tracts  of  land  offered  by  various 
citizens  of  Wake  County.  Joel  Lane,  one  of  those  proffering  sites,  was 
evidently  nervous  about  his  chances  of  persuading  the  commissioners  to 
choose  his  tract.  He  wrote  on  March  13,  1792,  to  Gen.  Henry  William 
Harrington  in  Richmond  County  to  express  his  concern  that  Harrington 
might  not  have  been  notified  of  the  commission  meeting  scheduled  for 
March  20,  and  “to  request  your  attendance,  having  reason  to  believe  that 
unless  you  are  present  the  Eastern  interest  will  fix  it  [the  capital]  on  the 
north  side  of  Neuse  River.  ’  ’  Harrington  was  not  among  the  six  who  arrived 
for  the  meeting  to  select  the  site  and  do  much  of  the  actual  work  of 
surveying.  The  commissioners’  rendezvous  was  the  center  of  the  circle 
specified  by  the  convention,  the  Isaac  Hunter  plantation.  Five  of  the  nine, 
joined  later  by  a  sixth,  met  briefly  on  Tuesday,  March  20,  1792,  “at  the 
house  of  Isaac  Hunter.’’  They  secured  lodging,  however,  at  “the  House  of 
Col.  Joel  Lane  at  Wake  Court  House,’’  and  spent  more  than  two  weeks 
within  the  twenty-mile  circle,  locating  the  site  and  surveying  tracts  offered 
for  the  new  capital.  For  his  “entertaining  the  Commissioners  fourteen 
days,”  Lane  was  paid  44  pounds  16  shillings.13 

The  six  commissioners  spent  the  first  eight  days,  including  Sunday, 
“viewing  the  several  places  nominated  by  persons  residing  within  the  limits 
prescribed.”  Seventeen  different  tracts  were  proposed  for  the  commis¬ 
sioners’  consideration.  Their  written  report  describes  the  location  of  each 
and  the  date  on  which  each  was  viewed.  Among  those  persons  offering  sites 
were  Isaac  Hunter  himself,  “in  the  Centre  of  the  Circle”;  Theophilus 
Hunter,  Sr.,  and  Theophilus  Hunter,  Jr.,  south  of  Wake  Courthouse; 
Nathaniel  Jones  of  White  Plains,  where  Cary  later  developed;  Maj.  John 
Hinton,  Jr.,  and  his  brother  David  on  the  north  side  of  the  Neuse  near 
Milburnie;  Lovett  Bryan,  south  of  the  Hinton  tract;  Kimbrough  Hinton, 
northeast  of  it;  William  Jeffreys,  whose  tracts  were  north  of  Isaac  Hunter;  a 
group  composed  of  Michael  Rogers,  Hardy  Deane,  and  John  Ezell  near 
Rogers’  Ferry  on  the  Neuse;  Etheldred  Rogers  in  the  same  general  area; 
Thomas  Crawford  and  Dempsey  Powell,  whose  tracts  were  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse;  land  at  the  Falls  itself;  Henry  Lane’s 
property;  and  Joel  Lane’s  virtually  uninhabited  tract  which  had  been  part 
of  the  original  grant  to  Col.  Robert  Halton  in  1743  and  which  was  adjacent 
to  Lane’s  own  home  and  to  Wake  Courthouse.14 


12  N.C.  Laws,  1791-1792,  c.  6  ,N.C.  House  Journal,  Jan.  4,  1792:38,  and  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  Jan.  5,11, 
1792:30,  36,  manuscript  volumes  in  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Raleigh. 

13  Joel  Lane  to  Henry  William  Harrington,  Mar.  13,  1792,  Henry  William  Harrington  Papers,  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  reproduced  in  Heck,  Documents ,  pi.  14;  N.C.,  Report  of  the  commission  to  locate 
the  capital,  Mar.  20,  Apr.  5,  1792,  N.C.  Secretary  of  State  Papers:  Miscellaneous  Papers. 

14  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital.  Mar.  21-28,  1792. 
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The  River  Site  that  Might  Have  Been  Raleigh. — That  the  capital  city 
came  very  close  to  being  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Neuse  is  borne  out  in 
the  scant  details  revealed  in  the  record  of  the  next  two  days’  proceedings. 
The  commission  spent  the  entire  day  of  March  29  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  among  the  seventeen  locations  they  had  viewed.  One  may  confi¬ 
dently  surmise  that  the  question  of  accessibility  to  trade  and  travel  routes 
was  a  major  issue,  especially  in  light  of  previous  insistence  that  the  new  city 
ought  to  be  “connected  with  commerce.’’  Two  ballots  failed  to  produce  a 
majority  of  votes  for  any  one  tract,  although  only  four  of  the  seventeen 
received  votes  at  all.  Leading  the  tally  with  three  votes  on  each  ballot  was 
the  Hinton  tract  on  Neuse  River,  which  waterway  some  people  maintained 
for  the  next  half  century  to  be  commercially  navigable  as  a  trade  route  to 
the  coast.  Joel  Lane’s  site  near  the  county  seat  and  the  well-traveled 
highway  was  second,  with  two  votes  on  each  ballot;  and  the  sixth  vote  each 
time  was  for  one  of  two  other  tracts.  With  the  question  unresolved,  the 
commissioners  adjourned  for  the  night  and  doubtless  for  unofficial  discus¬ 
sion.15 

The  record  does  not  reveal  which  commissioners  championed  which  site 
nor  the  causes  for  a  shift  in  their  votes.  But  when  the  third  and  final  ballot 
was  taken  the  following  morning,  the  two  votes  for  the  Lane  tract  had 
increased  to  five,  and  one  lone  commissioner  held  out  for  the  Hinton  tract, 
that  of  Lane’s  brother-in-law,  on  the  Neuse.  Yielding  to  the  majority,  that 
commissioner  agreed  to  make  the  vote  unanimous  for  the  Lane  site,  and  on 
the  same  day,  Friday,  March  30,  arrangements  were  made  for  its  purchase. 
The  full  thousand  acres  permitted  by  the  convention  ordinance  was  bought 
from  him  at  a  total  price  of  1,378  pounds.16 

The  Woods  of  Wake  Site. — The  site  selected  was  just  east  of  and  practi¬ 
cally  contiguous  to  the  Lane  home  and  the  buildings  that  comprised  Wake 
Courthouse.  In  fact,  the  western  line  of  the  purchased  tract  came  so  close 
to  the  colonel’s  dwelling  “as  to  take  in  Lane’s  spring  house,’’  according  to 
the  surveyor’s  plat  and  accompanying  description.  The  precise  location 
was  evidently  chosen  with  concern  for  adequate  water  supply  for  the  future 
capital,  since  the  stream  fed  by  Lane’s  spring  was  only  one  of  at  least  nine 
creeks  or  branches  in  the  area.  The  plat  showing  the  proposed  rectangular 
city  drawn  within  the  irregularly  shaped  1 ,000  acres  reveals  also  that  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  city  was  fed  by  one  of  these  watercourses.  That 
the  purchased  area  consisted  of  gently  rolling  hills  that  sloped  toward 
Crabtree  Creek  on  the  north  and  east,  and  toward  Walnut  Creek  on  the 
south,  is  evident  today  as  one  approaches  the  present  capitol  from  any 
direction.  Raleigh’s  Fayetteville  Street  can  still  be  seen  to  lie  along  a 


15  N.C..  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital.  Mar.  29,  1792.  The  two  other  tracts  receiving  one  vote 
each  on  the  first  two  ballots  were  those  of  Henry  Lane  and  Nathaniel  Jones. 

16  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital,  Mar.  30,  1792.  The  original  deed  from  Joel  Lane  to 
Governor  Alexander  Martin,  dated  Apr.  5,  1792,  is  apparently  no  longer  extant;  nor  is  Wake  Deed  Book  L, 
in  which  the  transaction  was  recorded  and  which  burned  in  an  1832  fire.  Before  the  original  disappeared,  a 
certified  copy  was  made  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1904.  Joel  Lane  Papers,  State  Archives. 
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The  words  at  left,  above,  describe  the  tract  of  land  purchased  for  l  ,378  pounds  on 
April  4,  1792,  as  the  site  for  the  planned  state  capital:  “ The  annexed  plot  is  a 
representation  of  the  1000  Acres  of  Land  purchased  from  Joel  Lane  for  the  State, 
shewing  the  relative  situation  of  the  City  to  the  CourtHouse .  The  line  on  the  west 
runs  so  near  the  Co.  House  as  to  take  in  Lane's  spring  house.  The  City  contains  400 
Acres.  A  little  better  than  one  third  of  the  town  on  the  west  side  is  clear’d.  ’  ’  The  map 
is  part  of  a  document  possibly  drawn  by  surveyor  William  Christmas.  ( State 
Archives.) 


natural  ridge  leading  from  the  capitol  south  toward  Walnut  Creek  below 
Memorial  Auditorium.  The  location  chosen  for  the  principal  government 
building  was  described  by  the  surveyor  as  “a  beautiful  eminence  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  town  and  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
country,”  with  “Groves  of  young  oak  and  hickory”  surrounding  it.  Most  of 
the  purchased  area,  in  fact,  must  have  been  beautiful  in  its  virgin  wilderness 
state.  Fully  three-quarters  of  the  tract  was  untouched  forest  land,  and  only 
a  fourth  was  “old  field”  that  had  been  farmed.17 

Evidently  William  Christmas,  state  senator  from  Franklin  County,  was 
with  the  commissioners  during  part  of  their  deliberations,  or  at  least  had 
joined  them  by  the  day  of  the  final  balloting.  The  commissioners’  report 
indicates  that  immediately  upon  determining  on  the  site  to  be  bought  and 
the  price  to  be  paid  Joel  Lane,  they  appointed  Christmas  as  surveyor  and 
asked  him  to  “proceed  immediately  to  survey  the  land  &  lay  off  a  City 
agreeable  to  the  act  of  Assembly  &  by  the  plan  we  shall  give  him.”  They 
spent  Saturday,  March  31,  “in  Surveying  the  Land.”  Evidently  all  com¬ 
missioners,  along  with  Christmas,  participated  in  the  actual  surveying  as 
well  as  in  the  planning.  That  portion  of  the  work  they  completed  on 


17  Surveyor’s  plat  of  the  1 ,000-acre  purchase.  Map  Collection,  State  Archives,  also  reproduced  in  Heck, 
Documents ,  pi.  10;  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital,  Mar.  30,  Apr.  2,  1792.  The  latter  indicates 
there  were  756  acres  of  “woodland  and  fresh  ground”  for  which  Lane  was  paid  30  shillings  per  acre,  and  244 
acres  of  “old  field”  at  20  shillings  per  acre. 
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Monday,  and  surveyor  Christmas  signed  and  dated  the  plat  of  the  survey 
attached  to  the  property  deed  on  March  31,  1792. 18 

Commissioners'  and  Districts'  Names  for  Streets. — The  commissioners 
stayed  over  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  week  running  ‘‘Lines  of  experi¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  the  City  bounds  &  a  place  for  the  State  House.”  They 
agreed  upon  the  exact  location  and  the  name  for  Union  Square,  on  which 
the  statehouse  was  to  be  built,  and  for  the  twenty-five  streets  planned  for 
the  new  city.  With  logic,  they  named  the  four  streets  bounding  the  city 
North,  East,  South,  and  West  streets.  Those  surrounding  Union  Square 
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Bounded  by  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  streets,  400  acres  of  the 
1,000  purchased  became  the 
original  City  of  Raleigh.  The  four 
unnumbered  squares  denote  pub¬ 
lic  parks  equidistant  from  Union 
Square,  on  which  the  statehouse 
was  begun  late  in  1792 ,  financed 
by  proceeds  from  the  June  sale  of 
212  of  the  254  one-acre  lots. 
(State  Archives.) 


near  the  center  of  town  were  given  the  names  of  the  state’s  eight  court 
districts:  New  Bern,  Edenton,  Morgan,  Salisbury,  Halifax,  Wilmington, 
Fayette [ville],  and  Hillsborough.  Nine  additional  streets  received  the 
names  of  the  nine  commissioners  themselves,  both  those  who  were  present 
for  the  actual  work  and  those  who  were  absent.  These  were  Hargett, 
Dawson,  McDowell,  Martin,  Blount,  Jones,  Bloodworth,  Harrington,  and 
Person  streets.  The  remaining  four  streets  complimented  other  state  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  time:  Senate  Speaker  William  Lenoir,  House  Speaker  Stephen 
Cabarrus,  Revolutionary  Gen.  William  R.  Davie,  and  finally  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Senator  Joel  Lane.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  Wake 


18  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital.  Mar.  30,  1792;  text  of  deed  and  survey,  “Deed  of  Joel 
Lane  for  Site  of  City  of  Raleigh,”  N.C.  Booklet  13  (July  1 9 1 3):57-59. 
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County  name  used  for  any  of  the  streets  was  that  of  Lane,  purveyor  of  the 
site  to  the  state.  By  these  names,  the  General  Assembly  later  that  year 
decreed,  the  streets  “shall  be  called  and  forever  known.”10 

The  report  from  the  naming  session  makes  no  mention  of  the  additional 
four  public  squares  that  appeared  later  on  the  finished  plat  in  the  four 
quadrants  of  the  city.  At  their  next  meeting  in  June  the  commissioners 
reserved  the  sites,  but  without  naming  them,  thus  complying  with  the 
General  Assembly’s  orders  “to  allot  twenty  lots  or  more  ...  in  the  most 
pleasant  and  commodious  parts  of  the  town,  for  a  state-house  and  other 
public  buildings.”  These  squares  were  later  named  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  four  Revolutionary  War  heroes  and  statesmen:  Caswell,  Nash, 
Burke,  and  Moore.20 

Having  viewed  the  tracts  offered,  and  having  chosen  and  planned  the 
precise  location  for  the  city  with  its  streets  and  statehouse  site,  four  of  the 
commissioners  went  home.  They  arranged  first  for  commissioners  Blount 
and  Dawson  to  remain  on  the  site  with  surveyor  Christmas  as  long  as 
necessary  to  finish  laying  off  the  city  and  to  employ  laborers  to  clear  the 
statehouse  square  and  “the  Streets  leading  thereto  &  touching  thereon  in 
such  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper.”  For  the  additional  two  weeks 
of  entertaining  commissioners  Blount  and  Dawson,  Colonel  Lane  was  paid 
another  30  pounds,  which  amount  also  included  “the  Liquors  furnished  the 
Labourers.”  Of  these  first  employees  whose  manual  labor  created  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  streets  and  squares  by  felling  trees,  clearing  undergrowth,  and 
burning  brush,  some  names  are  known.  They  included  James  Bennet, 
Robert  Brookscorn,  Joseph  Brown,  Willie  Demray,  John  Driver,  Fred¬ 
erick  Lane,  W.  M.  Lane,  Peter  Muckle,  Amos  Peters,  Charles  Peters, 
William  Peters,  Anthony  Thomas,  and  Mike  Vick.  There  were  also  several 
slaves  hired  out  by  their  masters  for  the  work,  including  Peter,  a  slave  of 
John  Muckleroy;  David,  from  the  Edward  Pride  plantation;  and  Davie, 
belonging  to  Giles  Thomas.  Helping  the  surveyor  were  “axe  man”  James 


19  N.C.,  Report  of  committee  to  locate  capital,  Apr.  3,  1792,  3;  N.C.  Laws,  1792,  c.  14,  s.  2.  The  six 
commissioners  who  did  the  work  were  Frederick  Hargett  of  Jones  County,  representing  the  New  Bern 
district  and  chairman  of  the  commission;  William  J.  Dawson  of  Chowan,  Edenton  district;  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Dowell  of  Burke,  Morgan  district;  James  Martin  of  Stokes,  Salisbury  district;  Thomas  Blount  of 
Edgecombe,  Halifax  district;  and  Willie  Jones,  also  of  Halifax,  the  commissioner  at  large.  Absent  commis¬ 
sioners  were  James  Bloodworth  of  New  Hanover,  appointed  for  the  Wilmington  district;  Henry  William 
Harrington  of  Richmond,  Fayetteville  district;  and  Thomas  Person  of  Granville,  representative  of  the 
Hillsborough  district,  which  included  Wake  County.  N.C.  Senate  Journal  (manuscript  copy),  Jan.  10, 
1792:36.  The  name  “Fayette”  appears  on  the  surveyor’s  plat  only;  on  succeeding  Raleigh  maps  the  street 
name  is  Fayetteville.  “Morgan  District”  was  the  designation  used  throughout  legislative  documents  in 
1792.  See,  for  example,  N.C.  House  Journal  (manuscript  copy),  Dec.  31,  1792. 

20  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital,  June  4,  1792;  N.C.  Laws,  1791-1792,  c.  6,  s.  1 ;  N.C. 
Laws,  1792,  c.  14,  s.  3.  Richard  Caswell,  Abner  Nash,  and  Thomas  Burke  were  also  the  First  three  governors 
after  independence  and  before  the  establishment  of  Raleigh.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Moore  Square  honors 
James,  Maurice,  or  Alfred  Moore.  The  original  bill  was  drafted  with  the  names  of  the  squares  left  blank; 
subsequently  “Macon  Square”  was  inserted  in  the  space  where  “Moore”  was  finally  substituted.  N.C. 
Legislative  Papers,  1792. 

The  inscription  on  a  plaque  installed  by  the  Wake  County  Historical  Society  in  1977  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  square  asserts  that  it  was  “named  in  honor  of  Alfred  Moore,  Revolutionary  Soldier,  N.C. 
Attorney  General,  Member  of  General  Assembly,  N.C.  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Judge,”  based  on 
research  by  Elizabeth  Norris. 
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Mitchell,  along  with  Allen  Brewer,  William  Johnston,  Burrell  Jones,  Giles 
Jones,  James  Jones,  and  John  Tipper.21 

The  plan  called  for  four  of  the  main  streets  leading  directly  toward  Union 
Square  to  be  ninety-nine  feet  in  width  between  building  lines  on  either  side ; 
the  rest  were  to  be  sixty-six  feet  wide.  Purposely  leaving  many  of  the  trees 
intact  for  shade  and  fire  protection,  the  street  workers  cleared  only  part  of 
the  roadways  for  use  by  horses,  riders,  and  wheeled  vehicles  including  ox 
carts,  wagons,  and  horse-drawn  conveyances  of  all  descriptions.  There 
was  no  paving  of  any  sort  for  many  decades.  Weather,  constant  rutting  by 
wheels  and  hoofs,  and  animal  droppings  all  combined  to  make  the  so-called 
“streets”  of  Raleigh  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  by  modern  definition.22 

Before  separating  in  April,  the  commissioners  resolved  to  meet  again  on 
June  4  to  conduct  a  public  sale  of  the  city  lots,  which  the  act  of  assembly 
had  empowered  them  to  do.  Public  advertisements  announcing  the  sale 
were  to  be  published  “in  all  the  Gazettes  in  this  State  and  in  one  Gazette  at 
least  in  each  of  the  adjoining  States.”  It  is  possible  that  a  printed  copy  of  the 
plat  of  the  city  was  circulated  as  well,  to  acquaint  potential  purchasers  with 
the  location  of  lots  in  relation  to  the  statehouse  square.23 

First  Events  in  the  New  City 

First  Sale  of  Lots. — On  the  appointed  day,  June  4,  1792,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  reassembled  at  Wake  Courthouse,  this  time  joined  by  James 
Bloodworth  representing  the  Wilmington  district.  At  three  o’clock  they 
opened  the  public  sales  of  one-acre  lots  on  the  block  across  Edenton  Street 
from  the  northeast  quarter  of  Union  Square.  John  Geddy  was  auctioneer, 
or  “vendue  master.”  The  sale  continued  through  June  8,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day  212  of  the  254  lots  offered  had  been  sold,  for  a  total  of  6,612 
pounds  15  shillings.  This  sum  was  more  than  four  times  the  total  of  the  price 
paid  Lane  for  the  thousand  acres  and  expenses  involved  in  the  whole 
enterprise.  The  commissioners  resolved  “to  reserve  the  rest,  that  is  to  say, 
from  No.  1  to  42  inclusive  To  be  sold  on  a  future  day  as  the  legislature  may 
Direct.”24 

Although  the  commissioners’  report  does  not  reveal  the  prices  realized 
for  individual  lots,  that  information  seems  to  have  existed  at  one  time  on  a 
now  missing  map  of  Raleigh  upon  which  someone  recorded  the  amount 
paid  for  each.  According  to  that  document  the  two  highest  amounts  paid  for 


21  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital,  Apr.  5,  1792,  4-5;  N.C.  Laws,  1791-1792,  c.  6,  s.  1; 
“Receipts  of  Labourers  who  were  employed  at  the  Seat  of  Government  City  1792,”  in  N.C.  Legislative 
Papers. 

22  N.C.  Laws,  1791-1792,  c.  6,  s.  1. 

23  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital,  Apr.  5,  1792, 4-5.  A  search  of  all  extant  N.C.  newspapers 
for  the  period  April-June  1792  has  thus  far  failed  to  produce  any  of  the  notices;  few  of  the  newspaper  files, 
however,  are  complete.  A  year  and  a  half  after  the  sale,  the  New  Bern  Gazette  offered  for  purchase  at  the 
printing  office,  among  other  publications,  “a  few  plans  of  the  city  of  Raleigh.”  N.C.  Gazette  (New  Bern), 
Nov.  30,  1793,  and  succeeding  issues. 

24  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to  locate  capital,  June  4-9,  1792.  The  auction  was  conducted  on  lot  #210, 
across  Edenton  St.  from  the  northeast  quarter  of  Union  Square.  The  remaining  42  lots  were  later  offered  for 
sale  June  12,  1795.  N.C.  Gazette  (New  Bern),  Nov.  29,  1794;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Dec  8,  1794. 
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single  lots  were  just  over  1 3 1  pounds,  and  1 1 6  pounds,  respectively,  for  lots 
facing  the  square  reserved  for  the  statehouse.  Lots  farther  away  from 
Union  Square  brought  considerably  smaller  amounts,  including  many  at 
around  30  pounds.25 

Another  map  of  the  city,  still  extant,  is  thought  to  reflect  with  relative 
accuracy  the  names  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  212  lots.  It  was 
published  as  an  attachment  to  the  law  confirming  the  decisions  of  the 
commissioners,  in  Frangois-Xavier  Martin’s  1795  edition  of  the  Laws  of 
1791-1794.  Governor  Alexander  Martin  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  lots, 
as  were  four  other  men  who  in  turn  later  became  governors:  Samuel  Ashe, 
Benjamin  Smith,  David  Stone,  and  Gabriel  Holmes.  Among  those  state 
officers  who  were  to  be  among  Raleigh’s  earliest  residents,  both  State 
Treasurer  John  Haywood  and  Comptroller  John  Craven  bought  lots,  al¬ 
though  their  original  purchases  were  not  the  lots  on  which  they  later  built 
their  homes. 

At  least  seven  of  the  nine  commissioners  who  laid  out  the  city  invested  in 
Raleigh  property,  Willie  Jones  of  Halifax  buying  fifteen  lots.  Other  com¬ 
missioners  who  bought  lots  but  did  not  necessarily  take  up  residence  in  the 
new  capital  were  Frederick  Hargett,  James  Martin,  Thomas  Blount,  James 
Bloodworth,  Joseph  McDowell,  and  William  J.  Dawson.  The  original 
owner,  Joel  Lane,  rebought  six  acres;  Isaac  Hunter,  two;  and  Theophilus 
Hunter,  four.  Numerous  other  Wake  County  citizens  were  also  among  the 
original  purchasers  of  Raleigh  lots.26 

Raleigh's  Birthdate  and  Namesake. — The  official  date  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Raleigh  is  December  31,  1792,  the  day  on  which  the  General 
Assembly  ratified  an  act  confirming  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  establishing  the  capital.  Their  report,  together  with  the  Lane  deed 
and  Christmas’s  plan  for  the  city,  was  presented  in  detail  to  that  body  at  the 
session  in  New  Bern  beginning  in  November  of  the  event-filled  year,  1792. 
The  commissioners’  names  for  the  streets  and  for  Union  Square  were 
accepted,  and  the  legislative  act  further  designated  names  for  the  four  other 
squares  and  the  all-important  name  of  the  city  itself,  “the  permanent  and 
unalterable  seat  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  North-Carolina.”27 

In  specifying  that  the  capital  should  be  known  “by  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Raleigh,’’  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  state  honored  the  six¬ 
teenth-century  Englishman  known  as  the  father  of  English  America,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  had  never  set  foot  on  soil  that  is  now  North  Carolina; 
but  it  was  he  who  had  sent  to  those  shores  the  first  English  colonists  in  the 
New  World.  His  instructions  to  John  White,  governor  of  the  second 
Roanoke  Island  colony,  1587,  directed  that  the  settlement  be  named  “the 
Citie  of  Ralegh  [s7c]in  Virginia.”  Fort  Raleigh  was  established  accordingto 


25  The  map  was  apparently  extant  in  1892,  when  it  was  described  as  one  which  “our  very  efficient  State 
Librarian,  J.  C.  Birdsong,  has  recovered.”  K.  Battl  z, Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address,  33. 

26  “Plan  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  including  lots  lately  sold  .  .  .  numbers  &  present  owners,”  ca.  1795, 
published  in  [Francois-X.  Martin],  The  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North-Carolina  .  .  . 
1791 ,  1792,  1793,  and  1794,  between  pp.  48,  49. 

27  N.C.  House  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1792;  TV. C.  Laws,  1792,  c.  14. 


Raleigh-born  artist  George  West 
ereated  this  woodcut  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ,  whose  name  was  chosen 
for  the  second  “ Citie  of  Ralegh" 
established  in  North  Carolina. 
One  of  the  earliest  local  cuts ,  it 
formed  part  of  the  masthead  of 
the  Raleigh  Register//?  the  1840s. 
West  was  the  grandson  of  its 
founder ,  Joseph  Gales. 


that  order.  Thus  the  present  capital  is  the  second  Raleigh  to  be  established 
in  North  Carolina.28 

Although  that  “Lost  Colony”  was  doomed  to  vanish,  it  was  fitting  that 
the  name  of  the  colony’s  sponsor  be  chosen  two  hundred  years  later  to 
perpetuate  Raleigh’s  memory.  Still  another  century  later,  in  1899,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  adopted  Sir  Walter’s  colors,  red 
and  white,  and  his  family  arms  to  adorn  one  side  of  the  official  municipal 
flag.  A  writer  at  that  time  observed  that  the  deer  in  the  crest  was  doubly 
appropriate  for  this  city,  since  wild  deer  once  abounded  in  the  forest  that 
became  Raleigh,  and  the  word  Raleigh  itself  derives  from  two  Anglo-Saxon 
words  meaning  “meadow  of  the  deer.”29 

The  First  Government  Building. — Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lots  were 
earmarked  for  construction  of  a  statehouse.  A  building  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  preceding  assembly  included  Richard  Bennehan  of  Orange 
County ;  John  Macon  of  Warren;  Robert  Goodloe,  Franklin;  Nathan  Bryan, 
Jones  County;  and  one  lone  Wake  Countian,  Theophilus  Hunter.  Richard 
Sutherland  of  Wake  was  clerk  to  the  commissioners.  The  group  met  at  least 
twice  and  contracted  with  a  local  carpenter  and  joiner,  Rhodham  Atkins,  to 


28  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  9;  David  B.  Quinn  (ed.).  The  Roanoke  Voyages,  1584-1590 
2:516.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  name  honoring  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  suggested  by  Commissioner  James 
Martin,  who  served  in  the  1792  General  Assembly  as  representative  from  Stokes  County  and  was  brother  to 
Alexander  Martin,  governor  at  the  time.  Carolina  Watchman  (Salisbury),  Nov.  8,  1834. 

2H  Raleigh  (City  of).  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  June  2,  1899  (report  dated 
May  31,  1899),  City  Clerk’s  Office,  Raleigh;  K.  Battle,  “Raleigh  and  .  .  .  Bloomsbury,’’  15;  Joseph 
Bosworth  and  T.  Northcote  Toller,  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  Supplement . 
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draw  a  plan  for  the  building.  They  presented  their  report,  together  with 
Atkins’s  plan,  to  the  General  Assembly  in  November.30 

Construction  of  the  statehouse  was  begun  shortly  after  the  sale  of  lots. 
The  establishing  act  of  December  31,  1792,  referred  to  “the  state-house 
now  building  on  Union  Square.”  By  the  following  April,  the  Halifax 
Journal  reported,  “We  understand  that  the  public  buildings  [sic  ]  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  this  state,  are  prosecuting  with  vigour —  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  state-house  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  —  that 
large  quantities  of  bricks  and  other  articles  are  provided,  so  that  no  delay  is 
apprehended  from  the  want  thereof.”  The  two-story  brick  structure  rested 
on  a  stone  foundation.  The  brick,  of  Wake  County  clay,  were  made  within  a 
few  blocks  of  the  building  site,  the  commissioners  on  location  having 
reserved  two  city  blocks  flanking  Hargett  Street  near  the  western  limits  as 
“brick  yards.”  They  also,  however,  made  provision  for  the  building  com¬ 
mission  “to  make  bricks  on  any  part  of  the  Public  land  without  the  limits  of 
the  City,”  and  “to  cut  Timber  in  any  of  the  Streets  for  fire  wood  to  burn 
Bricks.”  Within  a  year,  there  were  “six  brick-yards  going  on,”  according 
to  a  report  by  Willie  Jones  during  a  visit  to  inspect  the  building.  Drury  and 
Benjamin  Pulliam  were  two  brickmasons  living  in  Wake  County  in  the 
1790s  and  later,  and  they  were  quite  likely  among  those  employed  in  the 
construction.  Large  numbers  of  workmen,  black  and  white,  were  required 
to  accomplish  all  the  labor  related  to  building  the  statehouse.  Some  of  the 
workmen  were  slaves,  skilled  in  certain  trades  such  as  brickmaking, 
masonry,  plastering,  carpentry,  and  the  like.31 

The  statehouse  was,  according  to  a  later  description, 

...  102  feet  in  length,  and  56  in  breadth,  and  43  in  height  from  the  base 
to  the  cornice.  In  the  lower  story  the  public  offices  are  kept,  and  above 
are  the  Halls  for  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  Clerk’s  [sic ] 
offices  and  Committee  rooms.  The  building  is  more  convenient  than 
elegant.  It  has  none  of  those  insignia  or  ornament  that  denotes  its  use, 
and  which  are  common  to  public  buildings.32 

It  might  have  been  even  less  imposing  had  not  a  House  resolution  in 
December  of  that  year  directed  the  building  commissioners  to  alter  the 


30  N.C.,  Report  of  the  Senate  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Public  Buildings,  Nov.  29,  1792,  in  N.C.  Legislative  Papers.  "Rodham  Atkins”  is  listed  as  a  “House 
Carpenter  &  Joiner”  in  Wake  Court  minutes,  Sept.  1790:  53. 

31  N.C.  Laws,  1792,  c.  14,  s.  4;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Apr.  10,  1793;  N.C.,  Report  of  commission  to 
locate  capital,  June  5,  6,  1792;  Willie  Jones  to  Editor  Hodge,  July  29,  1793,  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Aug.  7, 
1793;  apprenticeship  records.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  various  dates,  1790s.  Evidently  a  residence  for  the 
governor  was  considered;  John  Allen  [of  Wake  County?]  was  in  Dec.  1792  allowed  20  pounds  “for  making  a 
Draught  of  a  Governors  House  at  the  seat  of  Government,”  but  the  plan  was  not  utilized.  N.C.  Legislative 
Papers. 

32  The  Minerva  (Raleigh).  Dec.  16,  1805.  Twenty  years  later  Pamela  Savage,  a  visitor  to  Raleigh  in  Dec. 
1826,  after  the  building  had  been  remodeled,  recorded  the  same  dimensions  in  her  diary  description  of  the 
statehouse,  which  she  termed  “beautiful.”  Pamela  Savage  Diary  (1825-1827),  Dec.  15,  1826,  State 
Archives,  also  published  by  Helen  Harriet  Sails,  N.C.  Historical  Review  29  (Oct.  1 952): 558.  An  undated 
manuscript  set  of  specifications  in  the  State  Archives,  presumably  dating  to  1792,  lists  proposed  dimensions 
of  1 10  and  52  feet.  The  addition  of  two-foot  “frontispieces”  on  the  east  and  west  facades  brought  the  width 
to  56  feet.  Note,  however,  the  difference  in  length.  Miscellaneous  Collection:  Local  History  Materials: 
Wake  County,  State  Archives. 


Princeton  University  Library  photograph 


An  itinerant  Scottish  watercolorist  made  this  sketch  of  the  first  statehouse  before 
its  remodeling  in  the  1820s.  J.  S.  Glennie,  traveling  through  Wake  County  in  April 
1811,  recorded  the  picture  in  his  Journal,  now  in  the  Andre  de  Coppet  Collection, 
Princeton  University  Library,  and  published  here  by  permission. 

Atkins  plan  to  add  ‘  'a  Frontispiece  East  and  West,  something  similar  to  the 
front  of  the  public  buildings  in  New  Bern,”  with  a  view  toward  adding  to 
the  “Elegance  of  the  building.”  Builder  Atkins  complied  by  adding  a 
two-foot  by  twenty-four-foot  projection  at  each  of  those  two  fronts.  But 
still  it  was  only  “a  plain,  substantial  house”  to  many  early  Raleigh  resi¬ 
dents,  one  of  whom  many  years  later  recalled  it  as  “a  large  square  Building 
of  brick,  without  ornament,  inside,  or  out .”33 

The  building  attracted  criticism  even  from  its  earliest  stages.  Observing 
that  there  were  circulating  “many  reports  .  .  .  injurious  to  Mr.  Atkins,  the 
Undertaker  of  the  State-House,”  Willie  Jones  paid  a  visit  to  Wake  County 
during  the  summer  of  1793  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Halifax 
Journal  with  a  request  that  it  be  published  “to  undeceive  the  public,  and  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Atkins.”  After  having  personally  inspected  the  building, 
he  declared,  “I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  he  will  finish  the  building  with 


33  House  Resolution  in  N.C.  House  Journal  (manuscript  copy),  Dec.  5,  1792;  Senate  concurrence,  N.C.. 
Legislative  Papers.  Dec.  1792;  voucher  for  extra  payment  to  Atkins,  Sept.  16  1794.  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and 
Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings;  Register  (w),  June  4,  1838. 

Until  recently,  local  historians  were  apparently  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  watercolor  sketch  of  the 
building  made  in  1811  by  itinerant  Scottish  artist  J.  S.  Glennie  in  a  journal  owned  by  Princeton  University. 
Luther  James  Cooper  of  Raleigh  saw  and  photographed  the  page  bearing  the  sketch;  Elizabeth  Bass  Beard, 
then  with  the  N.C.  Museum  of  History,  learned  of  it  through  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  B.  Egerton.  With  his 
sketch.  Glennie  included  a  description  of  the  statehouse:  "built  of  Brick  with  a  Stone  foundation  &  has  four 
doors,  one  on  each  side."  J.  S.  Glennie.  Journal,  1810-1811,  Andre  de  Coppet  Collection.  Princeton 
University  Library. 
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honour  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  public.  .  .  .  The  materials  and  the 
work,  as  far  as  Mr.  Atkins  has  yet  gone,  are  equal  to  any  public  building  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  North  Carolina.”  As  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  Jones 
stated  that  ‘  The  walls  are  elevated  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground  —  all  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  lower  story,  outside  and  inside,  are  up.  .  .  .  In  all 
probability  the  brickwork  will  be  completed  by  the  last  of  October,  or  the 
middle  of  November.”34 

It  was  still  another  year,  however,  before  the  interior  was  sufficiently 
completed  to  accommodate  the  late  1794  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  session  which  adjourned  in  January  1794  was  scheduled  to  reconvene 
in  the  fall  “in  compliance  with  the  ordinance  of  the  convention  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh.”  There  intervened,  however,  an  extra  session  called  by  Governor 
Spaight  to  meet  in  July  of  that  year  in  New  Bern  —  the  final  assembly  to 
convene  in  Tryon’s  Palace  in  the  former  capital  of  North  Carolina.  Work¬ 
men  readied  the  new  building  in  Raleigh  for  the  December  30,  1794, 
convening  of  the  General  Assembly  within  its  halls,  although  the  ground 
floor  offices  were  not  completed  until  some  months  later.  At  that  session 
the  assembly  reelected  as  governor  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  the  first  na¬ 
tive-born  governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  been  the  last  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  New  Bern  palace  and  was  the  first  to  begin  a  new  term  in  the 
Raleigh  statehouse.35 

“ The  Public  Eye”  Fixed  on  Wake.—  In  addition  to  criticism  of  the 
statehouse,  there  was  continued  grumbling  in  various  parts  of  the  state  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  the  woods-of-Wake  location  for  the  capital,  in  spite 
of  its  legal  designation  as  “unalterable.”  There  were  those,  too,  who 
defended  the  site  in  interesting  ways.  One  of  the  earliest  took  the  form  of  a 
long,  lyrical  poem  entitled  “On  the  Seat  of  Government,”  which  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  permanent  capital  would  mean  the  end  of  “discord”  and 
“invectives”  among  state  leaders  and  their  eventual  “unanimity.”  The 
writer  extolled  the  healthful  climate  of  the  Wake  countryside  and  vis¬ 
ualized 

A  lofty  Dome  magnificently  fair 

Ascending  from  the  top  of  Union-square. 

Richard  Walser,  biographer  of  North  Carolina  writers,  describes  the  un¬ 
signed  work  as  “the  first  Raleigh  poem,”  and  suggests  that  it  was  written 
by  Thomas  Harminson  Hall,  a  Tarboro  lawyer.  Hall  was  familiar  with  the 
Raleigh  area,  having  owned  land  in  the  county  and  practiced  law  in  the 
Wake  County  court  in  the  1780s,  during  which  period  he  served  several 
terms  as  states  attorney  in  that  court.36 

The  poem  attracted  slight  literary  criticism,  although  an  anonymous 


34  Willie  Jones  to  Editor  Hodge,  July  29,  1793,  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Aug.  7,  1793. 

35  N.C.  Gazette  (New  Bern),  Jan.  4,  10,  1794;  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  458;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government, 
228-230;  vouchers  in  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings;  Dill,  Governor  Tryon, 
257. 

36  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Jan.  9,  1793;  Richard  Walser,  “The  First  Raleigh  Poem,’’  News  and  Observer, 
Jan.  28,  1951;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Dec.  1779:126,  Sept.  1783:284,  June  1793.  and  other  terms. 
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detractor  termed  it  “doggerel  rhyme,”  and  a  defender  noted  his  approval  of 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  poem;  namely,  “to  call  the  public  eye  to  the 
place  fixed  on  as  the  capital  of  the  state.”37 

More  People,  More  Business,  More  Income. — Another  writer  took  it 
upon  himself  to  remind  the  citizens  of  Wake  in  a  March  20,  1793,  letter  to 
the  Halifax  Journal,  of  “the  additional  value  the  seat  of  government  has 
stampt  on  your  land  and  property.”  The  location  of  the  state  capital  within 
the  county  also  brought  an  increase  in  employment  opportunities  and 
population  to  Wake. 

Even  before  actual  construction  of  the  statehouse  had  begun,  there  had 
been  temporary  state  jobs  for  Wake  County  citizens.  Laborers  had  found 
employment  in  the  summer  of  1792  in  clearing  trees  from  major  streets. 
Rhodham  Atkins,  a  citizen  of  Wake  at  least  as  early  as  1790,  was  available 
at  a  time  when  a  builder  was  needed  to  construct  the  first  government 
building  in  the  city.  There  were  jobs  for  brickmakers,  brickmasons,  car¬ 
penters,  and  other  artisans  connected  with  building.  These  employment 
opportunities,  the  prospect  of  others,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  permanent 
market  for  goods  and  services  influenced  the  growth  of  the  new  city  and  an 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  county  as  well.38 

Long  before  state  officials  moved  their  offices  and  homes  to  the  new 
capital,  enterprising  Wake  Countians  set  about  opening  “houses  of  enter¬ 
tainment”  to  provide  sleeping,  dining,  and  drinking  accommodations  for 
those  traveling  to  or  residing  briefly  in  the  new  city  under  construction.  Still 
known  as  ordinaries  or  taverns,  these  establishments  sprang  up  quickly 
after  the  first  sale  of  lots.  Within  three  months  after  having  purchased  a 
Raleigh  lot,  James  Mitchell  had  built  a  home  and  obtained  a  license  “to 
keep  a  Tavern  at  his  Dwelling  House  in  the  City  of  Raleigh.”39 

Almost  immediately  Warren  Alford,  a  Wake  justice,  also  built  a  house 
and  tavern  on  the  one  of  his  four  lots  nearest  the  statehouse,  and  was  ready 
for  business  by  March  1793.  Others  followed  suit,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  new  capital  in  December  1 794, 
there  was  housing  for  the  members  at  these  two  taverns  as  well  as  at  those 
kept  by  John  Taylor,  Benjamin  Bryan,  Michael  Butler,  John  Dickerson, 
Benjamin  Seawell,  William  Jeffries,  and  Durham  Hall.40 

In  fact,  so  well  prepared  for  the  assembly’s  accommodation  were  those 
people  who  were  already  at  home  in  the  new  town  that  the  following 


37  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Jan.  16,  Feb.  27,  1793. 

38  Atkins  had  an  apprentice  bound  to  him  “to  be  taught  the  Trade  of  House  Carpenter  &  Joiner.”  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1790:53. 

39  Map  of  Raleigh,  ca.  1795;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1792:263.  Mitchell  was  thus  apparently  the 
proprietor  of  the  First  known  tavern  in  Raleigh.  He  owned  lot  #128  on  East  Hargett  Street  between 
S.  Person  and  S.  Bloodworth  Sts.  After  Mitchell’s  death  his  son  Jesse  continued  to  operate  the  tavern. 
Register  (w).  Sept.  19,  1803,  Oct.  29,  1804.  See  also  N.C.  Star  (Raleigh),  May  3,  18*10. 

40  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1793:321 ;  also  various  terms.  Mar.  1793-Dec.  1794.  Alford’s  tavern,  near 
the  southeast  corner  of  E.  Morgan  and  Fayetteville  streets,  was  undoubtedly  that  acquired  by  Peter  Casso 
in  1795  and  subsequently  operated  by  his  family  as  Casso’s  Inn.  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  May  18,  1795; 
Register  (w),  various  issues,  1799-1817.  See  also  Henderson  and  Burges  v.  Stewart ,  1 1  N.C.  255  (Dec. 
1825),  a  Supreme  Court  case  in  which  the  Cassos’  ownership  of  the  lot  was  contested. 
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glowing  description  appeared  in  the  Halifax  Journal  during  the  second 
week  the  assembly  was  in  session:  “We  learn  from  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
respectability  at  Raleigh ,  that  the  accommodations  at  that  place ,  during  the 
present  session,  have  exceeded  all  expectations;  and  that  comfortable 
boarding  could  now  be  furnished  for  at  least  one  hundred  more  persons.  ”4 1 

An  overnight  guest  paid  a  shilling  per  night  for  lodging  at  a  tavern,  plus 
six  pence  for  his  horse  which  would  be  provided  corn,  oats,  or  fodder  for 
three  or  four  pence  more.  A  guest’s  breakfast  or  supper  cost  him  two 
shillings,  and  “a  good  warm  Dinner’’  was  two  shillings  six  pence.  Tavern 
keepers’  rates  continued  to  be  set  by  the  Wake  County  Court,  which  also 
regulated  the  prices  of  alcoholic  beverages.  These  were  available  by  the 
quart,  pint,  half-pint,  or  gill,  and  the  customer  had  a  choice  of  West  India  or 
New  England  rum,  peach  or  apple  brandy,  “whiskey  of  good  proof,’’  and 
“Crab  or  latter  Cyder,”  at  prices  ranging  from  four  shillings  down  to  four 
pence.  William  Parish  was  another  who  had  a  license  “to  retail  spirituous 
liquors  at  his  now  dwelling  House  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.”42 

Ordinaries  and  taverns  also  multiplied  in  outlying  parts  of  the  county,  as 
well  as  in  town.  Those  of  Isaac  Hunter  and  Joel  Lane  had  already  figured  in 
the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  capital.  Other  Wake  Countians  who  kept 
ordinaries  or  taverns  to  accommodate  travelers  in  the  1790s  included 
Nathaniel  Jones  of  White  Plains;  John  Bradford  in  the  same  vicinity;  Giles 
Thomas,  probably  in  the  same  location  as  the  tavern  of  John  Giles  Thomas 
during  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  others  in  various  areas  of  the  county 
including  Reece  Brewer,  David  Delk,  John  Ellis,  James  Gains,  Dennis 
Grady,  William  Hayes,  Mark  High,  Tignal  Jones,  Thomas  Middleton, 
Mary  Myatt,  Dred  Rogers,  Tiller  Shipp,  William  Speight,  and  Jonathan 
Thompson.43 


Early  Raleigh  Citizens 

First  Residents. — Wake  County’s  new  city  almost  immediately  became 
more  than  a  city  on  paper.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  first  sale  of  lots, 
people  other  than  those  tavern  keepers  already  named  began  to  move  into 
the  town.  By  June  1793  it  was  necessary  for  the  Wake  County  Court  to 
appoint  patrollers  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  The  first  of  these  were  John 
Goodloe,  John  Winn,  Benjamin  Welden,  and  George  Darden,  with  John 
Darden  and  Sterling  Brewer  added  a  few  months  later.  Allen  Brewer  was 
named  constable  “within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Raleigh.”44 

It  was  necessary,  also,  for  the  county  court  to  see  that  roads  leading  to 
the  statehouse  in  the  center  of  the  town  were  passable.  During  the  first  two 
sessions  of  county  court  following  the  laying  off  of  Raleigh’s  streets  and  the 
sale  of  lots,  the  Wake  justices  appointed  overseers  to  “open  a  Road  along 


41  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Jan.  12,  1795. 

42  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1793,  354-355,  and  Dec.  1794,  23. 

4:!  Wake  Court  Minutes,  various  dates,  1790-1795. 

44  Wake  Court  Minutes,  various  dates,  June  1793-Mar.  1794. 

For  short  biographies  on  Raleigh  residents  during  its  first  hundred  years,  see  Grady  Lee  Ernest  Carroll, 
Sr.,  They  Lived  in  Raleigh:  Some  Leading  Personalities  from  1792  to  1892,  2  vols.,  passim. 
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the  middle  of  each  Street  to  the  State  House,”  and  to  lay  off  roads  running 
from  existing  county  roads  to  connect  directly  with  the  four  main  streets.45 

Upkeep  of  the  streets  continued  for  a  while  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
those  living  near  them,  as  was  true  of  roads  throughout  the  county.  In 
March  1793  the  county  court  ordered  “that  Warren  Alford  be  overseer  of 
the  main  Streets,  leading  from  the  Public  square  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  .  .  . 
and  that  his  own  hands  and  the  hands  of  Rodham  [sic]  Atkins  and  all  other 
persons  residing  in  the  City  of  Raleigh,  who  are  subject  to  work  on  Public 
Roads,  work  on  said  Roads  under  him.”  Later  a  state  law  made  liable  for 
work  on  Raleigh  streets  all  persons  who  lived  within  a  quarter  mile  of  the 
limits  or  of  the  adjoining  lands  owned  by  the  state.  They  could,  however, 
depute  the  work  to  their  slaves.46 

Within  the  year,  private  building  had  been  completed  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  assessed  value  of  privately  owned  lots  had  increased  by  33  per¬ 
cent.  The  most  extensive  and  expensive  building  was  done  on  lots  adjacent 
to  Union  Square  and  along  Fayetteville  Street.  The  tavern  of  Warren 
Alford  at  Fayetteville  and  Morgan  streets,  and  the  business  property  of 
Theophilus  Hunter  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Davie, 
ranked  first  in  increased  property  value.47 

State  Officers. — Along  with  these  earliest  businessmen,  there  began  to 
arrive  in  Raleigh,  probably  before  the  end  of  1 794,  the  ‘  ‘chief  officers  of  the 
state,”  who  were  required  by  the  1 792  law  not  only  to  move  their  offices  to 
the  capital  but  to  make  the  city  their  “place  of  residence.”  Officers  specifi¬ 
cally  named  were  the  treasurer,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  comptroller. 
The  work  in  their  offices  required  the  services  of  various  clerks,  who  also 
undoubtedly  were,  or  became.  Wake  County  citizens.  By  1795  various 
other  state  officers  and  their  staffs  arrived,  making  a  total  of  probably 
fifteen  full-time  employees  of  the  state  and  at  the  same  time  new  residents 
of  Raleigh  and  of  Wake.48 

As  state  employees’  families  joined  them  in  the  new  capital,  additional 
building  jobs  were  available  in  constructing  homes  for  them.  The  addition 
of  new  households  meant  more  demand  for  other  goods  and  services,  thus 
increasing  prospects  for  profitable  mercantile  business  and  employment 
for  Wake  County  artisans  and  tradesmen. 

That  Wake  County  residents  were  capable  of  supplying  these  needs  is 
evident  from  records  of  the  variety  of  trades  in  which  they  engaged.  In 
addition  to  “carpenter-joiner”  Rhodham  Atkins,  there  were  others  in 
various  building  trades  living  in  Wake.  Among  those  who  practiced  the 
trade  of  carpentry  were  John  Whitaker,  Thomas  Atkins,  Joshua  Johnston, 
Brinkley  House,  Nathan  Holtsclaw,  and  John  Conroy.  Among  brickma- 
sons  were  Drury  and  Benjamin  Pulliam.  Thomas  Curtis  was  a  painter,  and 
Dancy  Standley  was  a  blacksmith.  Known  as  a  cooper  was  Josiah  Segars, 


45  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Dec.  1792:283,  Sept.  1792:259-260. 

46  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1793:31 1-312;  N.C.  General  Assembly,  Private  Laws  of  North  Carolina, 
1795,  c.  28. 

47  Wake  Tax  List,  1794. 

48  N.C.  Laws,  1792,  c.  14,  s.  4;  Jones,  For  History’s  Sake,  77. 
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and  John  Ren  was  skilled  in  the  boot  and  shoemaking  trade.49 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  first  Raleigh  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  the  still  unfinished  statehouse,  temporary  furnishings  and  supplies 
were  procured  from  local  citizens.  Among  these  were  Thomas  Pound,  who 
provided  temporary  tables  as  well  as  candles.  As  soon  as  the  session  was 
over,  there  were  jobs  for  other  local  citizens  in  building  “shelves  with 
folding  Doors”  for  the  clerks  of  the  two  Houses,  for  building  two  “neces¬ 
sary  houses”  on  the  square,  and  for  furnishing  the  suites  of  first-floor 
offices  designated  for  the  state  officers.50 

Before  adjourning  the  initial  Raleigh  session,  the  General  Assembly 
ordered  the  entire  six-acre  square  enclosed  by  a  rail  fence.  Three  Wake 
County  men  contracted  with  the  state  to  furnish  workmen  and  materials  for 
the  purpose.  They  were  William  Seawell,  Nathaniel  (Crabtree)  Jones,  and 
Henry  H.  Cooke.  Another  state  job  was  that  of  “Ranger  of  the  public 
Ground,”  a  position  William  Shaw  held  for  the  first  five  years.  He  was 
charged  specifically  with  protecting  the  timber  on  state-owned  land  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  city.51 

Most  Prominent  Resident:  the  Governor.—  For  a  while  the  state’s  “first 
citizen,”  the  governor,  was  only  a  transient  and  part-time  resident  of  Wake 
County.  Certain  other  state  officers  were  required,  by  the  same  legislation 
that  created  Raleigh,  to  reside  permanently  in  the  capital;  but  there  was  at 
first  no  law  to  compel  the  chief  executive  officer  to  do  so.  From  the  time  the 
legislature  began  meeting  regularly  in  the  statehouse,  however,  a  law 
stipulated  that  the  governor  must  live  at  least  half  of  each  year  in  Raleigh, 
“exclusive  of  the  time  the  Legislature  may  be  in  session.”  Left  to  his 
discretion  was  the  choice  of  months  he  considered  “most  proper  for  the 
convenience  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  the  dispatch  of  public  busi¬ 
ness”;  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  publish  a  notice  in  “all  the  gazettes  of 
this  state”  indicating  those  months  during  which  he  would  be  resident  in 
Raleigh.52 

Governor  Samuel  Ashe  of  New  Hanover  County  was  the  first  to  be 
affected  by  this  order.  For  at  least  the  first  of  his  three  years  as  governor 
(1795-1798),  however,  he  had  to  provide  his  own  lodging.  The  state  had 
built  no  official  governor’s  residence  since  Tryon’s  Palace  in  New  Bern. 
Apparently  there  had  been  some  thought  of  constructing  “a  Governors 


4!l  County  building  contracts  and  apprenticeship  records,  Wake  Court  Minutes,  various  dates,  1790s. 
Thomas  Atkins  received  a  contract  for  constructing  “two  necessary  houses”  on  Union  Square  in  1795.  In 
the  same  year  John  Conroy  completed  the  Wake  County  Courthouse  on  Fayetteville  Street.  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  1794-1795,  passim;  see  below,  chap.  6. 

50  N.C.  House  Journal  (manuscript  copy),  Feb.  5,  7,  1795.  The  journal  specifies  the  number  and  location 
of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  offices  for  these  officials. 

11  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings.  Cooke  later  represented  Wake  County 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  1802-1807.  Connor,  Manual.  1913,  828-829;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government, 
245-254.  In  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  at  least  four  men  named  Nathaniel  Jones  lived  in  Wake 
County.  To  distinguish  among  three  of  them  who  were  especially  prominent  in  state  and  county  govern¬ 
ment,  contemporary  newspapers  and  government  clerks  added  parenthetically  after  their  names  either 
“Crabtree,”  “White  Plains,”  or  “Middle  Creek”  (or  the  initials  “C.  T.,”  “W.  P.,”  or  “M.  C.”)  denoting 
their  places  of  residence. 

52  N.C.  Laws,  1794,  c.  8. 
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House  at  the  Seat  of  Government”  at  the  same  time  the  statehouse  was 
being  erected,  for  the  sum  of  20  pounds  was  paid  in  1 792  to  a  John  Allen  for 
drawing  a  plan  for  such  a  house.53 

First  Executive  Residence. — No  such  residence  materialized,  however. 
Instead,  in  1 797  an  existing  house  was  purchased  from  Dr.  Redmond  Dillon 
Barry,  who  lived  in  Raleigh,  briefly,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fayetteville 
and  Hargett  streets.  The  purchase  price  of  788  pounds  included  garden, 
stable,  and  other  outbuildings,  one  of  which,  presumably,  was  the  office 
utilized  by  the  governor  and  his  secretary.  An  anonymous  letter  writer  to 
the  New  Bern  Gazette  in  1798  included  in  his  derogatory  remarks  about 
nearly  everything  in  Raleigh  his  opinion  that  “the  house  in  which  the 
governor  resides,  and  the  stile  [sic]  in  which  he  lives,  are  no  way  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state.”54 

The  house,  in  any  case,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  be  built  in 
Raleigh,  and  one  of  the  few  two-story  residences.  Only  two  or  three  other 
houses,  other  than  the  public  taverns  and  one  large  business  establishment, 
had  a  higher  tax  valuation  in  1 794  than  this  particular  one ,  which  boasted  at 
least  four  fireplaces  and  finished  plaster  interior  walls.55 

The  first  official  occupant,  Governor  Ashe,  publicized  according  to  law 
his  intention  of  residing  in  Raleigh  (presumably  in  this  house)  from  the  last 
of  May  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
adjourned  December  23,  1797.  By  the  time  his  successor,  Governor 
William  Richardson  Davie,  was  in  office,  the  chief  executive  “and  every 
Governor  that  may  hereafter  be  appointed’  ’  were  directed  by  law  to  “make 
the  city  of  Raleigh  their  place  of  common  residence  during  the  time  they 
continue  in  office.”  A  further  requirement  was  that  the  governor  must,  at 
any  time  he  should  be  away  from  Raleigh  longer  than  ten  days,  see  that  his 
secretary  “constantly  reside  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  during  his  absence ,  ’  ’  and 
advertise  “in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  of  the  most  general  and 
extensive  circulation  in  the  state,  the  time  of  his  intended  absence  [and]  the 
place  of  his  destination.”  A  second  act  during  the  session  of  1802  was 
evidently  considered  necessary,  and  in  slightly  stronger  terms,  it  stated 
that  the  governor  must  reside  “permanently”  in  Raleigh  “during  his  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office.”56 

Subsequent  governors  appear  to  have  found  the  governor’s  house  on 
Fayetteville  Street  inadequate.  According  to  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  the 
Register  in  1805,  at  least  two  of  them  (Governors  Williams  and  Turner) 


53  N.C.  House  Journal  (manuscript  copy),  Dec.  24,  1792. 

54  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings;  N.C.  Gazette  (New  Bern),  Feb.  24, 
1798.  Vouchers  list  the  seller  of  the  house  only  as  “Doctor  Barry’’;  his  full  name  is  supplied  by  Thomas 
Parramore,  Raleigh,  from  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  1796-1799,  various  dates,  and  from  Barry’s  obituary. 
Register  (w).  Sept.  5,  1803.  For  an  intriguing  possible  identification  of  Dr.  Barry,  see  Tom  Parramore, 
“  ‘Barry  Lyndon’  in  North  Carolina,’’  The  State  43  (Mar.  1976):  16-18.  Apparently  no  office  was  provided 
in  the  statehouse  for  the  governor.  Numerous  references  to  the  Fayetteville  St.  office,  however,  occur  in 
later  news  articles;  for  example.  Register  (w),  Apr.  12,  1810.  Maps  of  Raleigh,  1797  and  1847,  show  the 
largest  building  directly  on  the  corner  and  smaller  dependencies  farther  back.  Map  of  Raleigh,  1797; 
Johnson  map  of  Raleigh,  1847,  State  Archives. 

53  Wake  Tax  List,  1794;  vouchers  in  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings. 

56  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  May  1,  1797;  N.C.  Laws,  1798,  c.  27;  N.C.  Laws,  1802,  c.  25. 
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Archives  and  History  photocopy 

A/7  unknown  person  recorded  in  this  hand-drawn  plat ,  presumably  in  1797,  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  owners  of  lots  and  structures  that  had  been  built  in  the  first  five 
years  of  Raleigh' s  existence.  Included  is  a  representation  of  the  first  state  house  as 
well  as  the  house  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  official  residence  of  the  governor  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  streets  intersection.  The  1 795 
county  courthouse  appears  in  the  center  of  the  second  block  of  Fayetteville  Street , 
west  side.  Casso’s  Inn  is  opposite  the  southeast  quadrant  of  Union  Square.  (Susie 
Gentry  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina , 
Chapel  Hill.) 
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preferred  “to  rent  a  house  at  their  own  expense .  ’  ’  There  was  some  effort  by 
legislators  that  year  to  replace  the  house  with  a  more  suitable  one,  but  the 
measure  was  defeated,  and  it  was  not  until  1816  that  more  elegant  lodgings 
were  furnished  by  the  state  for  the  city’s  most  prominent  resident.57 

Citizens’  Pride. — It  seems  that  criticism  of  the  new  capital,  its  architec¬ 
ture,  and  even  its  citizens  did  not  cease.  One  particularly  vitriolic  writer  of 
a  letter  that  was  published  both  in  New  Bern  and  in  Halifax  took  it  upon 
himself  to  criticize  these  aspects  and  more,  in  1798.  Signing  himself  “an 
English  gentleman,  on  his  travels  through  the  United  States,”  the  writer 
had  purportedly  sent  a  series  of  such  missives  to  “his  friend  in  London.  ’  ’  In 
the  strongest  language  he  excoriated  the  shortsightedness  of  those  who 
chose  a  capital  site  so  far  removed  from  any  navigable  or  power  producing 
watercourse.  Not  only  was  the  site  thus  incapable  of  rendering  the  town  a 
market  or  manufacturing  center,  he  scathed;  “It  contains  neither  the  castle 
of  the  Lord’s  anointed,  nor  the  coffin  of  a  departed  saint.”  Most  of  the 
buildings  had  been  erected,  he  observed,  “on  one  of  the  streets  which  has 
only  an  end  view  of  the  state  house,  which  makes  but  a  sorry  appear¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  The  necessities  of  the  government,  and  the  groveling  dissipation 
of  a  few ,  are  its  whole  support.  ’  ’  For  all  these  reasons,  he  charged,  the  town 
had  “no  prospect  of  becoming  anything  more  than  the  solitary  residence  of 
a  few  public  officers,  containing  a  few  ordinary  taverns,  gaming  houses  and 
dram-shops,”  and  this  was,  in  fact,  he  concluded,  “what  this  metropolis 
now  is.”58 

Infuriated,  a  spokesman  for  residents  of  the  new  capital  penned  a  re¬ 
sponse,  which  the  Halifax  Journal  printed,  to  ‘  The  curious  piece  pretended 
to  have  been  written  by  the  English  gentleman.”  He  ventured  a  guess  that 
the  real  author  was  “a  disappointed  partisan,  who  had  formerly  struggled  in 
the  interest  of  that  graveyard  called  Fayetteville  —  rankling  at  the  heart.” 
The  Raleighite  proceeded  “to  refute  a  few”  of  the  detractor’s  statements. 
The  General  Assembly  had  chosen,  he  explained  once  again,  to  situate  the 
capital  “in  or  at  the  center  of  the  state  to  make  it  equally  convenient  to  the 
citizens  thereof.”  What  business,  he  asked,  had  a  center  of  government  to 
try  to  be  simultaneously  a  center  of  trade  or  of  manufacturing.  He  firmly 
believed  that  the  “necessities  of  government’  ’  could  and  would  be  “as  well 
supplied  here  as  if  the  metropolis  had  been  planted  on  the  water  side, 
except  with  crabs  and  frogs.”  The  offended  advocate  confessed  that  it  was 
indeed  “to  be  lamented  that  there  are  too  many  dissipated  people  among 
us,”  as  the  other  writer  had  charged,  but  that  “they  are  running  away  fast, 
and  our  hope  is,  a  better  race  will  take  place.”  And  he  signed  the  piece 
“The  Citizens  of  Raleigh. ”59 

Whether  he  spoke  for  a  large  or  small  group,  these  sentiments  rep¬ 
resented  at  least  one  resident’s  feeling  about  the  new  city  and  its  prospects 
in  its  optimistic  infancy. 


57  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1805;  Register  (w),  Dec.  2,  23,  1805.  “Government  House”  at  the  south  end 
of  Fayetteville  St.  was  completed  Aug.  1816.  Register  (w),  Aug.  30,  1816.  See  below,  chap.  8. 

58  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Mar.  12,  1798. 

58  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  June  4,  1798. 
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Some  Continuing  Wilderness 

Even  with  the  formation  of  a  “city”  within  its  bounds,  Wake  County 
continued  largely  rural.  It  did  not  include  another  incorporated  town  after 
the  establishment  of  Raleigh  until  more  than  four  decades  later,  when 
Rolesville  was  chartered  in  1837.  Poor  roads  kept  much  of  the  county’s 
population  remote  and  isolated,  and  much  of  its  area  remained  densely 
forested.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  north  central  and  northwestern 
Wake.1 

"Rogue's  Quarter ’’  and  “ The  Harricane .  ” — One  especially  inaccessi¬ 
ble  area  near  the  falls  of  the  Neuse  River  was  once  called  “Rogue’s 
Quarter,”  so  effective  a  hiding  place  did  it  afford.  An  eighteenth-century 
newspaper  notice  tends  to  support  the  tradition  as  fact.  The  Halifax  Jour¬ 
nal  published  in  the  summer  of  1794  the  information  that  “the  noted 
Beverly  Allen,”  who  had  escaped  from  a  Georgia  prison,  was  hiding  out  at 
the  Falls,  “where,  it  is  said,  he  has  friends  and  relations  that  aid  and 
support  him;  and  that  he,  with  three  other  armed  men,  have  prepared  a 
strong  log-house,  where  they  mean  to  defend  themselves.”2 

Another  traditional  name  for  a  vaguely  defined  section  of  the  county 
north  of  the  Falls  is  “the  Harricane,”  spelled  as  popularly  pronounced. 
The  typical  response  to  a  query  as  to  its  exact  location  has  for  generations 
been  the  evasive  “Over  yonder  a  ways.”  It  reportedly  includes  large 
portions  of  adjoining  Granville  and  Franklin  counties  as  well  as  Wake.  The 
name  came  from  a  storm,  always  referred  to  as  a  hurricane,  that  devastated 
a  huge  area  at  some  far  distant  time  in  the  past  and  for  many  generations  left 
the  land  unsuitable  even  for  farming.  The  storm  from  which  the  name 
originated  must  have  occurred  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century,  for  there 
are  references  in  county  records  of  the  1770s  to  “the  Hurricane  paths”  and 
“the  Hurrican  Race  Pathes”  in  that  section.  Some  eighteenth-century 
storm  was  thus  apparently  severe  enough  to  merit  the  appellation  hur¬ 
ricane,  and  destructive  enough  to  leave  “pathes”  through  field  and  forest 


1  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1837,  c.  60.  Rolesville’s  charter  lapsed  and  the  town  was  reincorporated  in  1941. 
N.C.  General  Assembly,  Public-Local  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1941 ,  c.  84. 

2  Author’s  interview  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Harris,  former  Falls  residents.  Wake  Forest,  Aug.  14, 
1968;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Aug.  20,  1794.  Allen,  a  former  elder  and  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
had  traveled  and  preached  with  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  in  Wake  and  other  counties  in  the  1780s,  but  had  by 
this  time  become  “an  apostate  and  a  criminal.”  Carroll,  Francis  Asbury,  44n.  Also  see  C.  Franklin  Grill, 
Early  Methodist  Meeting  Houses  in  Wake  County,  N.C.,  19, 24, 25, 38.  In  later  years,  laws  against  the  home 
manufacture  of  whiskey  led  to  rather  extensive  use  of  the  hide-out  potentials  of  the  region  by  moonshiners. 
Powell,  Gazetteer,  s.v.  “Harricane”;  and  see  below. 
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in  its  wake.3 

At  least  one  other  violent  storm  of  the  same  general  nature  visited  the 
same  area  a  few  years  later  in  1805,  and  was  also  termed  a  hurricane, 
although  its  description  more  nearly  resembles  a  tornado,  according  to 
climatologists’  definitions.  The  local  newspaper  reported  the  disaster  in  the 
following  terms: 

An  Hurricane. 

On  Sunday  [May]  the  15th  inst.  about  noon  a  terrible  tempest  crossed 
the  road  leading  from  Granville  Court-House  to  this  city,  nearly  at  right 
angles.  It  was  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  and  extended  as  far  East  and 
West  as  can  be  traced.  Its  violence  can  only  be  imagined  from  its 
effects ,  which  have  been  truly  dreadful .  The  largest  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  or  deprived  of  their  tops,  fences  destroyed,  and  houses  laid  with 
the  ground.  ...  It  carried  off  that  excellent  barn  belonging  to  Mrs. 

Robin  Goodloe,  and  left  nothing  of  Mr.  Patterson’s  dwelling-house  but 
the  floor  and  sills.  Although  on  each  side  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  not 
one  drop  fell  where  the  tempest  went.  No  lives  have  been  lost,  that  we 
have  heard  of,  but  the  injury  done  to  the  timber,  fences  and  standing 
corn  is  incalculable.  The  rain  [on  either  side  of  the  wind’s  path].  .  .was 
so  violent  that  whole  fields  of  corn  were  destroyed,  and  the  ground 
rendered  utterly  unfit  for  cultivation  during  the  present  season.  Many 
planters  for  eight  or  ten  miles  around  have  been  obliged  to  replant  their 
whole  crops.  In  this  year  of  uncommon  scarcity  the  effects  of  this 
whirlwind  will  be  most  severely  felt  by  the  neighbourhood.4 

The  Forest  of  Wake. — A  portion  of  northern  Wake  County  that  acquired 
at  least  part  of  its  present  name  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  Wake  Forest 
Township.  In  the  1790s  a  much  larger  area  was  known  as  the  Forest  of 
Neuse,  and  soon  thereafter  as  Forest  District.  Long  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Wake  Forest  College,  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  and 
subsequently  the  town  developed  was  called  the  Forest  of  Wake,  or  the 
Wake  Forest.5 

Captains'  Districts  and  Townships . — Predecessors  of  the  present 
townships  into  which  Wake  County  is  divided  were  until  after  the  Civil  War 
called  captains’  districts.  Each  was  known  at  first  by  the  name  of  the 
captain  of  its  militia  unit.  Originally  eight  districts  in  1771,  these  were 


3  Neil  Morgan,  “The  Harricane,”  and  “The  Other  Side  of  the  Harricane,”  The  State  8  (Mar.  8,  1 94 1  ):4-5 , 
18,  (Apr.  19,  1941):21-22;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Mar.  5,  1776:133,  June  1795:72,  Sept.  1796:174. 

“Harricane”  is  a  corruption  of  the  term  “hurricane,”  applied  generally  to  designate  a  place  in  a  forest 
devastated  or  cleared  by  a  hurricane.  The  word  has  been  pronounced  and  spelled  “harricane”  by  people  in 
other  areas  as  well  as  by  Wake  folk.  See  Oxford  English  Dictionary ,  1933,  Supplement  and  Bibliography, 
485. 

4  Register  (w).  May  20,  1805.  Three  climatologists  agree  the  report  of  the  1805  storm  is  an  excellent 
description  of  a  tornado.  Author’s  interviews  with  Rue  E.  Rush,  then  chief  meteorologist,  and  Lee 
Hemphill,  forecaster,  Weather  Bureau  Forecast  Office,  Raleigh-Durham  Airport,  May  21,  1970,  and  with 
Albert  V.  Hardy,  then  State  Climatologist,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Raleigh,  July  17,  1970. 

5  In  1799,  Isaac  Hicks  advertised  land  for  sale  in  “Forest  of  Neuse.”  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Apr.  15, 
1799.  The  area  became  the  Forest  District  in  1805,  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1805:101.  Forest  District 
became  Wake  Forest  Township  under  the  1 868  Constitution  and  a  subsequent  law ,  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  1868,  art.  7,  ss.  3,  5;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1869-1870,  c.  191. 
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gradually  subdivided  until  by  the  end  of  that  century  there  were  twenty.  In 
1805  they  were  renamed  Forest,  St.  Mary’s,  Panther  Branch,  House 
Creek,  and  the  like.  Most  of  these  designations  were  carried  over  as 
township  names  in  the  same  general  locations  as  the  earlier  districts.6 

Early  Wake  Communities 

Within  these  districts,  communities  of  a  sort  had  begun  to  develop  long 
before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  at  crossroads  and 
around  country  stores,  taverns,  mills,  and  churches.  Some  of  these  con¬ 
tinued  in  existence  and  became  the  nuclei  for  later  villages,  towns,  and 
even  municipalities.  An  interesting  number  of  the  communities  have  names 
that  are  the  same  as  those  of  early  settlers  in  the  neighborhoods.  Others 
retain  names  related  to  their  natural  surroundings  at  the  time  they  were 
settled.  The  following  paragraphs  trace  the  origins  of  some  of  these  com¬ 
munity  names,  proceeding  clockwise  around  the  county  by  present 
townships,  and  beginning  in  north  central  Wake  County  at  the  meeting 
point  of  four  townships  near  the  great  falls  of  the  Neuse  River.7 

Neuse-Wake  Forest. — One  of  the  earliest  such  communities  of  record 
was  a  center  of  trade  and  other  activities  in  the  eighteenth  century  referred 
to  as  “The  Falls.”  From  the  very  early  establishment  of  Daniel  Higdon’s 
trading  post  at  that  location,  its  reputation  as  the  center  of  activities  for  a 
large  segment  of  northern  Wake  has  continued  to  the  present.  The  Falls 
community  thus  may  well  be  the  oldest  continuous  trading  community  or 
“village”  within  Wake.  By  1765  Charles  Sims  had  secured  a  license  to  keep 
a  tavern  “at  the  Falls.”  There  was  a  grist  mill  there  as  early  as  1787, 
acquired  by  Samuel  High  before  1790;  and  mills  of  various  types  continued 
to  operate  at  Falls  until  midway  the  twentieth  century.8 

It  was  apparently  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  families  named 


H  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1771:2,  June  1800:69,  June  1805:101;  and  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  187. 

7  Spelling  of  township  names  (especially  in  use  of  apostrophes  in  Bartonf  s]  Creek  and  others)  used  by  the 
Wake  County  Board  of  Elections  and  in  maps  and  publications,  has  varied  over  the  years.  Author’s 
interview  with  Martha  McLaughlin,  Executive  Secretary,  Wake  County  Board  of  Elections,  Raleigh,  Apr. 
28,  1976.  See  also  official  Wake  County  Planning  Department,  Townships  Map  reflecting  lines  effective 
July  18,  1977,  Wake  County  Courthouse;  N.C.  Department  of  Transportation,  Map  of  Wake  County  (No. 
183),  revised  Jan.  1 ,  1982.  Family  names,  dates,  and  locations  cited  below  are  based  on  research  utilizing 
earlier  maps,  land  grants,  deeds,  Wake  Court  Minutes,  U.S.  postal  information,  census  schedules,  tax  lists, 
Powell’s  Gazetteer ,  various  newspapers,  interviews  with  residents,  and  other  specific  sources  as  noted. 
For  later  developments  in  these  and  other  communities,  see  below,  chap.  12  at  nn.  70-98,  chap.  15  at  nn. 
23-68. 

8  See  above,  chap.  2;  Price-Strother  Map  of  N.C. ,  1 808;  Thornton,  “Price  and  Strother’’;  Johnston  Court 
Minutes,  Jan.  1765:53;  N.C.  Laws,  1787,  c.  41 ;  N.C.  Laws,  1790,  c.  53;  News  and  Observer,  Mar.  30,  1959; 
Brent  D.  Glass,  “Power  and  Paper  for  the  Piedmont:  The  Falls  of  the  Neuse  Dam,”  Carolina  Comments  27 
(Jan.  1979):  19-25;  and  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  44. 

Local  historian  Charles  M.  Heck  concluded  from  his  study  of  early  land  documents  that  Warren  Alford, 
owner  of  considerable  property  near  Falls  in  the  late  18th  century,  “possibly  laid  out  a  town  there,  for  in 
selling  land  there  [he]  speaks  of  reserving  the  layout  on  which  the  mill  stands.”  Charles  M.  Heck,  “A  City  is 
Born,”  unpublished  typescript,  Heck  Collection;  Wake  Deed  Book  H:270.  As  a  result  of  1977  changes  in 
township  lines  the  community  of  Falls  is  partially  in  Bartons  Creek  as  well  as  in  NeuseTownship.  The  Falls 
Lake  reservoir  covers  portions  of  Bartons  Creek  and  New  Light  townships;  the  19th-century  mill  site  is  in 
Wake  Forest  Township.  See  Wake  Townships  map,  1977. 
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The  Price  and  Strother  map  of  North  Carolina  was  the  first  to  delineate  county 
boundaries.  Although  published  in  1808,  the  information  it  refected  had  been 
gathered  over  a  period  of  years  beginning  in  the  1790s.  In  this  Wake  County 
portion,  note  particularly  Raleigh,  Wake's  only  town;  Bradford’s  Ordinary]  near 
later-developing  Cary;  the  Neuse  and  its  Falls;  Little  River;  and  other  watercourses 
such  as  Rocky  Branch,  Crabtree,  Walnut,  White  Oak,  Buffalo,  ilMockoson,” 
Panther,  Horse,  Beaver  Dam,  New  Hope,  Elliby,  and  Ledge  of  Rocks  creeks. 
Residents  whose  names  are  shown  include  Berges,  Hopson,  numerous  Joneses, 
Tomlinson,  Robinson,  Hinton,  Hood,  Hunter,  Whitaker,  Vick,  Moyette  [Myatt?\ 
Morette,  and  Sanders.  (State  Archives.) 
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Wyatt  arrived  in  that  area  of  Wake  Forest  Township  that  eventually  took 
their  name.  But  earlier,  a  community  may  have  grown  up  around  Horse 
Creek,  where  beginning  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Crenshaw  family 
maintained  a  mill  and  a  store.  Nearby  was  the  well-known  store  of  Col. 
Ransom  Sutherland,  five  miles  north  of  the  falls.  Neighbors  with  whom 
both  families  intermarried  were  Thompsons  and  Harrises.  Near  the  later 
town  of  Wake  Forest,  Wake  Union  Church  had  its  beginning  in  1789.  The 
organizers  built  their  first  meeting  house  in  1791  through  subscriptions 
from  people  of  four  different  denominations  in  the  neighborhood.  For  many 
years  under  a  “Council  of  the  United  Brethren,”  the  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  “High  Church”  or  Episcopalian  congregations  alter¬ 
nated  in  using  the  building  one  Sunday  each  month.9 

Also  in  Wake  Forest  Township,  and  in  the  same  year,  1789,  the  Wake 
Cross  Roads  Baptist  Church  was  organized  as  “the  regular  Baptist  Church 
(of  Christ)  at  Cross  Roads,  Wake  County.”  The  crossroads  area  was 
settled  well  before  the  Revolutionary  War  by  a  branch  of  the  Rogers  family 
of  which  sheriff  Michael  and  ferry  keeper  Aaron  Rogers  and  others  were 
members.  The  community  was  known  as  Rogers  Crossroads  for  more  than 
a  century,  before  acquiring  its  present  designation  as  Wake  Crossroads. 
Nearby  was  Aaron  Rogers’s  ferry,  which  apparently  served  in  lieu  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Neuse  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  a  bridge 
was  constructed.10 

The  earlier  name  of  Rogers  Crossroads,  however,  was  so  well  known 
that  it  appears  innumerable  times  as  a  landmark  in  documents  related  to 
places  on  the  main  road  to  Louisburg  from  Wake  Courthouse.  It  was  at  this 
site  that  the  wayside  inn  known  as  Rogers  Tavern  opened,  a  part  of  which 
stood  until  the  1960s.  Farther  along  the  Raleigh-Louisburg  Road  the  town 
of  Rolesville  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  on  land  belonging  to  its 
namesake,  a  relative  newcomer  at  the  time.  Still  farther  east,  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Bar[t]ham  doubtless  reflects  ownership  of  land  in  the  area  by 
settlers  named  Barham  who  were  there  as  early  as  1780.  Although  the 
community  called  Lassiter  does  not  appear  on  county  maps  until  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  several  hundred  acres 


Wyatt  deeds  and  tax  records,  Heck  Collection  notes;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1793:303;  Register 
(w),  June  30,  1801;  minutes  of  the  Central  [Baptist]  Association,  1883,  cited  by  Guion  Griffis  Johnson, 
Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina:  A  Social  History,  430-431. 

The  abandoned  Crenshaw  mansion  overlooking  the  mill  site,  later  owned  by  the  Thompson  family  and 
known  as  Doctor’s  Old  Mill,  was  still  partially  intact  in  1968  when  the  author  photographed  it.  Sutherland’s 
store  is  mentioned  in  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Apr.  15,  1799,  and  other  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  WakeCourt 
Minutes,  various  dates,  and  his  home,  described  as  north  of  the  Falls,  in  Minerva,  Aug.  3,  1802.  At  least  a 
portion  of  the  store  is  thought  to  comprise  the  rear  part  of  Wakefields,  the  Ransom  Sutherland  house 
northwest  of  Wake  Forest.  Research  (by  John  Baxton  Flowers  III,  1974-1975,  in  preparation  for  National 
Register  nomination)  on  file  in  Survey  and  Planning  Branch,  Historic  Sites,  State  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  hereinafter  cited  as  N.C.  Historic  Sites  Survey  research.  After  three  of  the  component  congrega¬ 
tions  withdrew  from  Wake  Union  Church,  the  Baptists  were  in  sole  possession  of  the  building,  but  in  1870 
local  Episcopalians  again  shared  the  church.  Johnson,  loc.  cit. 

10  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1790:60;  minutes  of  Wake  Cross  Roads  Baptist  Church,  Church  Records 
film.  See  also  George  Washington  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Cross  Roads  Baptist  Church.  Aaron  Rogers 
was  granted  license  to  operate  ferry  at  his  plantation  in  Sept.  1772.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1772:47. 
Reference  to  “new  bridge  over  Neuse  river  at  Roger’s’’  appears  in  Register  (w).  Mar.  I,  1803. 
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of  land  owned  since  the  1 770s  by  Jothram  Lassiter  and  his  descendants. 1 1 

Little  River-Marks  Creek-St.  Matthews. — In  neighboring  Little  River 
Township,  Fowler’s  Crossroads  also  dates  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  family  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Tucker  Fowler  settled  there.  At  one  time 
the  Fowlers  operated  a  mill  on  appropriately  named  Fowlers  Mill  Creek. 
Across  Little  River  to  the  east  the  community  of  Hopkins  eventually  took 
on  the  name  of  another  eighteenth-century  family,  who  intermarried  with 
the  Fowlers  and  the  Bed[d]ingfields  nearby. 

The  former  community  known  as  Hartsville  evidently  derived  its  name 
from  the  numerous  branches  of  Hartsfields  who  had  been  local  residents 
since  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Although  Wakefield,  Zebulon,  Wendell ,  and  Eagle  Rock  were  not  named 
for  early  settlers  as  were  numerous  other  Wake  towns  and  communities,  a 
few  streets  within  those  towns  do  bear  such  names.  Foster  Street  in 
Wakefield  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  family  that  once  owned  most  of  the 
town  site.  The  Foster  name  had  been  present  in  Wake  as  early  as  the  1770s, 
as  had  the  name  of  Bunn,  also  a  Wakefield  street  name.  Horton  and  Bell 
streets  in  Zebulon  bear  the  names  of  two  of  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which 
that  twentieth  century  town  was  established.  Settlers  with  those  names  had 
been  living  in  the  vicinity  as  early  as  the  1780s  or  before.  Among  street 
names  in  Wendell,  Todd  Street  is  reminiscent  of  the  owner  of  part  of  the 
town’s  original  site  in  Marks  Creek  Township.  The  Todd  family  had  owned 
land  in  the  area  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.12 

Both  Knights  and  Wilders  were  living  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
areas  of  St.  Matthews  Township  later  named  Knightdale  and  Wilders 
Grove. 

St.  Mary’ s-Panther  Branch-Swift  Creek. — Auburn,  in  St.  Mary’s 
Township,  inherited  its  name  from  that  of  a  plantation  owned  there  by  the 
Busbee  family  before  the  Revolution.  The  community  referred  to  as  Rand’s 
Mill  also  took  that  name  from  pre-Revolutionary  dwellers  in  the  vicinity. 
There  were  Garners  in  the  area  that  became  Garner  for  a  hundred  years 
before  the  railroad  station  bearing  that  name  was  established.1 3 

As  already  noted,  Myatts  were  among  the  earliest  residents  in  the  section 
of  Panther  Branch  that  was  known  for  generations  as  Myatt’s  Mill.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  township,  Williams  Crossroads  perpetuates  those  of  that 
name  who  took  up  land  around  it  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  line  between  Panther  Branch  and  Middle  Creek  townships,  Mc- 


11  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1772:47,  and  Sept.  1790:60;  see  below,  chap.  8  at  n.  141,  chap.  12  at  n.  76; 
Barham  and  Lassiter  deeds  and  tax  list  notes,  Heck  Collection.  The  1977  line  between  Wake  Forest  and 
Little  River  townships  was  drawn  through  Lassiter.  See  Wake  Townships  map,  1977.  In  181  1  the  itinerant 
artist  J.  S.  Glennie  also  mentioned  Rogers’  Tavern.  Glennie  Journal,  67.  Also  see  below,  chap.  8  at  n.  141 . 

12  Hartsville  later  became  known  as  Mitchell’s  Mill.  See  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  51 .  In  addition  to  sources 
cited  in  n.  7  above,  see  Edythe  M.  Tippett,  History  of  Zebulon  and  Vicinity,  24-31;  N.C.  Private  Laws, 
1903,  c.  316.  James  Lodwick  Alford  was  another  early  settler  in  the  Wakefield  area.  See  “The  Legend  of  the 
Cane’’  Zebulon  (N.C.)  Record,  Apr.  14,  1977. 

13  See  Auburn  references.  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  3,  Sept.  29,  1849,  Oct  15,  1853,  and  description,  Oct.  19, 
1850. 
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Cullers  derives  its  name  from  descendants  of  Matthew  McCullers,  who 
were  established  there  as  early  as  the  1780s. 

Middle  Creek-Holly  Springs-Buckhorn. — The  three  townships  across 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  also  contain  communities  with  names 
of  eighteenth-century  settlers.  The  community  of  Banks,  on  highway  401 
south,  received  that  designation  well  before  1800,  when  Gerard  and  James 
Banks  operated  a  store  and  conducted  a  variety  of  other  business  enter¬ 
prises  there.  From  Gerard  Banks’s  plantation  of  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  which  he  called  Mount  Pleasant,  he  also  later  managed  the  stage  line 
between  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville.  His  house  became  one  of  the  earliest 
polling  places  when  precincts  were  established  for  voting  in  places  other 
than  the  county  courthouse.14 

The  county’s  first  Fuquays  did  not  arrive  until  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  area  of  Middle  Creek  Township  where  Fuquay-Varina 
developed.  But  other  families  who  gave  their  names  to  communities  close 
by  included  Hollands  and  Johnsons,  who  were  living  there  in  the 
eighteenth. 

Families  named  Burt  and  Holleman,  as  well  as  other  Hollands,  settled  in 
the  Holly  Springs-Buckhorn  area  in  the  1770s  and  eventually  gave  their 
names  to  those  crossroads  communities.  The  post  office  at  Holleman’s 
Crossroads  was  officially  Collins  for  a  time,  reflecting  the  name  of  another 
early  settler.  Friendship  and  Bonsai  are  later  towns. 

White  Oak-C dry -Cedar  Fork. — Cary  and  Apex  are  mid-nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  towns  that  developed  in  White  Oak  Township.  Cary  originated  near  a 
former  crossroads  inn  called  Bradford’s  Ordinary,  which  in  the  1790s  had 
been  inn  and  tavern  for  travelers  and  neighborhood  residents.  John  Brad¬ 
ford  and  his  family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  area.15 

The  vicinity  in  which  Apex  was  founded  after  the  Civil  War  apparently 
had  no  early  commerce  at  all,  but  was  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  the 
property  of  descendants  of  Ellingtons  whose  name  was  associated  with  a 
former  community  between  Green  Level  and  the  Chatham  County  line. 

Also  near  the  western  edge  of  the  township  and  county,  the  community 
of  Olive  Chapel  took  its  name  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  a  family  who 
had  owned  land  there  since  the  1790s.  There  were  Upchurch  families  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  community  with  that  name  as  early  as  the  1780s. 

The  crossroads  community  of  Carpenter,  situated  in  both  White  Oak  and 
Cedar  Fork  townships,  honors  people  living  nearby  at  least  by  1790. 
Although  Morrisville  was  named  for  its  mid-nineteenth-century  founder,  a 
post  office  that  existed  briefly  in  the  vicinity  was  named  Sears,  which  name 
goes  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  among  local  landowners. 

Leesville-Barton  s  Creek. — The  entire  township  as  well  as  the  commu- 


14  Register  (w),  June  24,  1800,  Sept.  1,  1801;  Minerva,  Feb.  20,  1804;  Register  (w),  June  3,  1805; 
N.C.  Laws,  1806,  c.  67;  Register  (w),  Jan.  26.  1807. 

li>  Bradford,  who  lived  in  the  Cary  area  as  early  as  the  1750s  may  have  operated  a  tavern  earlier  than  the 
date  of  the  first  reference  to  “Bradford’s  Tavern”  found  by  author  in  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Dec.  1794:28.  It 
appears  as  “Bradford’s  Ordinary”  on  the  Price-Strother  map  of  N.C. ,  1808. 
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nity  of  Leesville  perpetuates  the  name  of  mid-eighteenth-century  land- 
owner  John  Lee.  It  was  apparently  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
first  Baileys  settled  in  Wake  County,  in  the  Barton’s  Creek  district;  but  it  is 
possible  their  descendants  had  their  family  name  in  mind,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  bay  trees  around  them,  when  they  gave  the  community  the  name 
Bayleaf.  The  Tippers  of  Tippers  Crossroads,  the  early  name  for  Six  Forks, 
had  land  in  the  area  as  early  as  1790.  Rogers  Store,  in  that  northwestern 
part  of  the  county  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  crossroads  bearing  the  same 
family  name  in  northeastern  Wake)  apparently  refers  to  a  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  store .  There  were ,  however,  Rogers  families  owning  hundreds  of  acres 
in  the  area  beginning  in  the  1770s. 

Oak  Grove  (now  Durham  County). — All  of  Wake’s  former  Oak  Grove 
Township  and  a  portion  of  Cedar  Grove  became  in  1881  and  1911  parts  of 
Durham  County.  There  are  still  in  those  townships  several  communities 
bearing  the  names  of  eighteenth-century  Wake  settlers.  The  Brassfields 
and  the  Flemings  lived  near  each  other  in  Wake’s  former  Cedar  Fork 
Township,  intermarried,  and  gave  their  names  by  turn  to  the  community  of 
Flemington  which  became  Brassfields  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War. 
The  community  of  Ferrells  in  Durham’ s  Oak  Grove  was  settled  in  the  1 770s 
by  families  of  that  name,  some  of  whom  remained  in  areas  that  are  still  in 
Wake,  farther  to  the  east,  after  the  Ferrells  area  of  Wake  was  annexed  to 
Durham  in  191 1 .  Also  remaining  in  Wake  until  the  second  annexation  was 
the  crossroads  community  called  Holloway,  settled  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Wake  families  of  that  name.16 

New  Light. — In  New  Light  Township,  north  of  the  Neuse,  Wake  Justice 
Richard  Banks  operated  a  store  in  the  1780s  or  before.  As  early  as  1783  it 
was  being  referred  to  as  “Banks’s  Old  Store.’’  Gradually  the  name  died  out 
in  that  area,  and  the  Banks  name  has  been  associated  since  with  southern 
Wake  County,  where  another  Banks  family  lived.17 

In  the  bend  of  the  Neuse  separating  New  Light  and  Barton’s  Creek 
townships  there  was  a  community  called  Fishdam,  perpetuated  in  Fishdam 
Road.  This  designation  assuredly  derived  from  “Woodson  Daniels’ 
fishdam  in  the  bent  [s/c]  of  the  river,’’  as  noted  in  minutes  as  far  back  as 
1783.  It  was  also  called  Fishdam  Ford  in  later  records.  The  Pernells  (or 
Purnells)  who  gave  their  name  to  that  small  community  near  the  Granville 
County  line  apparently  did  not  settle  there  until  the  nineteenth  century.18 

House  Creek-Raleigh-Meredith. — Portions  of  the  three  townships  that 
comprise  the  central  portion  of  the  county  —  House  Creek,  Raleigh,  and 


16  Corbitt,  Formation  of  the  Counties ,  94-95,  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1881,  c.  138;N.C.  Public  Laws,  1911, 
c.  47. 

17  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1783:263,  Sept.  1783:275.  Concerning  southern  Wake  Banks  community, 
see  above  at  n.  14. 

18  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1783:277;  Register  (w),  Feb.  9,  1802. 

An  early  store  in  Fishdam  was  that  of  Richard  Bennehan  of  Orange  County,  managed  until  about  1806  by 
his  nephew  William  Bennehan  from  Richmond  County  Va.  Charles  Richard  Sanders,  The  Cameron 
Plantation  in  Central  North  Carolina  (1776-1973)  And  Its  Founder  Richard  Bennehan,  61,  67,  15n. 
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Meredith  —  are  now  within  the  Raleigh  city  limits.  House  Creek  Township 
is  so  designated  from  the  creek  of  that  name  which  in  turn  came  from 
Thomas  or  William  House,  early  settlers  along  its  banks.  Also  in  that 
township  was  Hayes’  Store,  whose  owner  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  one  of  several  late  eighteenth-century  settlers 
named  Hayes.  Meredith  Township  represents  a  twentieth-century  political 
division.19 

The  early  district  that  became  Raleigh  Township  was  from  Wake’s 
founding  in  1771  both  the  commercial  and  the  political  core  of  the  county. 
The  center  of  activity  that  experienced  the  greatest  continuing  developing 
was  Wake  Courthouse,  the  area  around  the  first  county  building  erected 
near  Joel  Lane’s  home  in  1771.  As  the  center  of  the  county’s  political  life 
from  that  year  until  1795,  it  was  the  place  toward  which  many  residents 
from  remote  sections  of  Wake  converged,  especially  during  court  week 
four  times  each  year.  Joel  Lane  frequently  renewed  his  license  to  operate 
an  ordinary  at  his  home,  a  convenient  accommodation  for  those  attending 
court.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  additional  permanence  as  a  com¬ 
munity,  however.  As  soon  as  the  city  of  Raleigh  was  laid  out  and  lot 
purchasers  began  building  homes  and  businesses,  the  Wake  County  jus¬ 
tices  decided  that  the  courthouse  should  be  moved  into  the  newly  created 
city.  The  land  around  “Wake  Old  Court  House,”  as  it  promptly  began  to  be 
called,  was  primarily  Lane  property,  although  the  state  owned  the  strip 
between  present  Boylan  Avenue  and  West  Street,  which  continued  unde¬ 
veloped  until  after  the  sale  of  public  lands  outside  the  city  in  1813. 20 

Somewhere  west  of  the  first  courthouse  community,  another  trading 
center  flourished  on  Crabtree  Creek  at  least  briefly  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  was  a  Wake  County  branch  of  Hamilton’s,  Inc.,  a  company 
operating  branch  outlets  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Its  existence  is 
known  through  newspaper  advertisements  in  nearby  counties  before  any 
paper  was  published  in  Wake  County.  The  firm’s  local  representative  was 
Dugald  McKethan,  who  married  Joel  Lane’s  daughter  Martha  and  who 
later  was  one  of  Raleigh’s  first  elected  commissioners.21 

Political  Center 

County  Court’s  Move. — While  Raleigh  was  still  only  a  city-on-paper,  the 
Wake  County  Court  decided  to  move  into  town  from  the  twenty-year-old 
original  courthouse  near  Joel  Lane’s  home.  They  initiated  the  action  on  the 
first  day  of  the  September  term  in  1792,  before  the  General  Assembly  had 


1!*  By  1982  Raleigh  had  also  annexed  portions  of  five  other  townships:  Neuse,  St.  Matthews,  St.  Mary’s, 
Swift  Creek,  and  Leesville.  Raleigh,  Annexation  map. 

20  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1777:26,  and  succeeding  terms;  see  below,  chap.  8. 

21  Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  Loyalists  John  and  Archibald  Hamilton  had  operated  in  Wake  three 
stores  which  were  taken  over  by  the  state  under  the  Confiscation  Act  of  1784.  The  former  became  a  colonel 
in  the  British  Army  and  Dugald  McKethan  was  a  junior  officer  on  his  staff.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Dec. 
1772:53;  American  Loyalist  Claims,  British  Records  Microfilm,  State  Archives;  Isaac  S.  Harrell,  “North 
Carolina  Loyalists,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  3  (Oct.  1926):587;  M.  Haywood,  Joel  Lane ,  18-19;  N.C. 
Journal  (Halifax),  July  1 1 ,  1796;  1774-1775  account  of  one  James  Cheeves  with  John  &  A.  Hamilton  &  Co. 
in  Wake  County  Accounts  1770-1799,  Wake  Miscellaneous  Papers. 
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even  met  to  approve  the  report  of  the  commissioners  establishing  the 
capital.  The  Wake  justices  appointed  a  nine-member  commission  to k  ‘fix  on 
and  purchase.  .  .  a  Lot  or  half  Lot  in  the  most  commodious  and  convenient 
part  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  for  building  thereon  a  large  and  elegant  Court 
House  for  the  use  of  the  Court  of  Wake.”  They  levied  a  special  tax  of  a 
shilling  per  poll  and  four  pence  per  hundred  acres  of  land  for  two  years  to 
defray  the  cost  of  building.  This  tax  was  later  increased  to  three  shillings  on 
the  poll  and  one  shilling  per  hundred  acres.  The  commissioners  were  Tignal 
Jones,  Ransom  Sutherland,  John  and  James  Hinton,  John  Whitaker,  John 
Humphries,  Britain  Sanders,  Nathaniel  Jones  of  White  Plains,  and 
Theophilus  Hunter,  Jr.22 

The  commissioners  reported  six  months  later  that  they  had  “made 
choice  and  fixed  upon  a  Lot  on  the  West  side  of  Fayette  Ville  Street,”  and 
that  the  owners,  Theophilus  Hunter,  Sr.,  and  one  of  the  out-of-county 
members  of  the  state  commission  establishing  the  capital,  James  Blood- 
worth  of  New  Hanover  County,  had  agreed  to  donate  their  halves  of  the  lot 
to  the  county.  Bloodworth’s  deed,  dated  June  22,  1793,  contained  a  rever¬ 
sionary  clause  that  figured  prominently  in  subsequent  decisions  to  build 
later  courthouses  on  the  same  lot.  He  stipulated  that  the  land  must  continue 
to  be  used  for  “the  purposes  aforesaid,”  i.e.,  as  site  for  the  county  court¬ 
house;  “otherwise  the  said  half  acre  to  be  and  remain  in  the  said  James 
Bloodworth’s  [heirs].”  The  commission  advertised  in  the  Halifax  Journal 
that  they  would  let  the  contract  on  July  4.  There  may  have  been  difficulty 
finding  a  qualified  person  to  take  on  the  job,  for  it  was  not  until  March  1 794 
that  they  reported  a  contract  had  been  signed  with  John  Conroy  to  erect  the 
building  for  1,099  pounds.  By  this  time,  additional  revenue  was  available 
through  a  tax  of  three  shillings  per  hundred  pounds  valuation  on  town 
property  in  Raleigh,  levied  by  the  county  court  under  authority  of  a  General 
Assembly  act  which  set  a  limit  of  five  shillings  per  hundred  pounds  town 
property  valuation.23 

The  old  courthouse  must  have  been  especially  uncomfortable.  Once, 
during  the  winter  of  1793,  the  court  adjourned  after  an  unusually  short 
agenda  on  opening  day,  agreeing  that  on  the  following  morning  they  would 
“meet  and  sit  in  the  Dining  Room  in  Colo[nel]  Lane’s  Tavern.”  In  June 
1795  the  new  courthouse  in  town  was  near  enough  completion  that  the 
justices  voted  to  adjourn  during  the  second  day  “to  the  Court  House  in  the 
City  of  Raleigh.”  Since  the  building  was  not  actually  finished,  the  builder, 
John  Conroy,  was  called  in  to  be  advised  that  the  move  “should  not  operate 
as  a  reception  of  the  said  House  from  his  hands  or  in  any  manner  be 


22  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1792:248,  and  Mar.  1794:436.  The  author  has  been  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  county  ever  held  title  to  the  land  on  which  its  first  courthouse,  prison,  and  stocks  were  built. 
Since  several  of  the  earliest  deed  books  are  missing,  no  record  of  transfer  from  Joel  Lane  to  the  county 
appears  to  be  extant.  Court  minutes  of  the  1790s  contain  no  reference  to  reversion  of  the  site  to  Lane,  sale  of 
the  site,  or  sale  of  the  original  building.  In  1803,  however,  H.  H.  Cooke  advertised  that  he  was  “living  at 
Wake  Old  Court-house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  State-house,”  and  was  prepared  to  accommodate 
a  dozen  gentlemen  with  boarding.  Register  (w),  Oct.  24,  1803. 

23  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1793:338;  1793  deeds  originally  recorded  in  Wake  Deed  Book  M:488,  494 
(book  destroyed  in  1832 fire),  rerecorded  in  1881  in  Book  64:465-467; TV. C.  Journal  (Halifax),  June  26,  1793; 
Wake  Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1794:436;  N.C.  Private  Laws ,  1793,  c.  60.  in  Martin,  Acts,  1791-1794,  114. 
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Inscribed  “ Raleigh  Court  House 
1804,”  this  Philadelphia-made 
bell  presumably  hung  in  a  cupola 
atop  the  1795  Wake  County 
Courthouse .  (N.C.  Museum  of 
History .) 


considered  to  exonerate  him  from  the  smallest  part  of  his  engagement 
respecting  the  same  with  the  Commissioners  with  whom  he  contracted.” 
With  “a  majority  of  the  Justices  on  the  Bench,”  they  adjourned  and 
reconvened  in  the  new  building  on  Fayetteville  Street,  to  complete  the 
business  of  the  afternoon  and  of  the  session.  Thus  the  first  use  of  the 
building  on  the  present  site  was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  16, 
1795.  The  first  court  term  to  open  there  was  that  convening  on  September 
21  of  the  same  year.24 

Local  Men  on  Council  of  State. — With  the  occupation  of  the  statehouse 
in  late  1794  and  of  the  county  courthouse  in  1795,  Raleigh  assumed  a  dual 
role  as  state  capital  and  county  seat.  Leaders  in  county  government  found 
themselves  involved  in  public  service  at  the  state  level  as  well.  For  ex¬ 
ample  ,  the  Council  of  State  elected  by  the  first  General  Assembly  to  meet  in 
Raleigh  included,  for  the  first  time,  a  Wake  County  resident,  Ransom 
Sutherland.  Reelected  each  succeeding  year  except  one  through  1799,  he 
was  joined  by  Nathaniel  Jones  of  White  Plains  as  an  elected  member  of  the 
council  in  1796  and  by  John  Hinton  in  1799.  Thus,  three  members  of  the 
seven-man  Council  of  State  in  the  last-named  year  were  Wake  County 
citizens,  and  all  were  leaders  in  county  government.25 

Statehouse  as  People's  Meeting  Place. — Perhaps  indicative  of  how  the 
town  was  oriented  toward  government  was  the  fact  that  for  several  years 
the  statehouse  and  the  courthouse  were  the  only  meeting  places  of  any  size 
in  the  town,  and  both  served  as  centers  of  community  life.  The  statehouse 
chambers  were  the  scenes  of  many  festive  balls,  from  the  first  years  after  its 


24  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Dec.  1793:394.  397,  June  1795:63,  66,  Sept.  1795:84. 

25  Connor,  Manual ,  1913,  425-427;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  166-168. 
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completion.  On  July  4,  1796,  such  a  ball  climaxed  a  day  of  celebrating  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  American  independence,  participated  in  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  Raleigh  “and  its  neighborhood.”  Although  Independence  Day 
events  were  held  in  a  variety  of  places  in  Wake  County  over  the  years, 
these  and  other  balls  continued  regularly  to  be  held  in  the  statehouse.  Since 
there  was  no  church  building  in  Raleigh  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  statehouse  was  also  used  for  religious  services.  The  first  of 
record  appears  to  have  been  a  funeral  sermon  preached  December  15, 1799, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  first  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  also  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Methodist  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  con¬ 
ducted  a  worship  service  and  preached  there  March  6,  1800.  Later  theatri¬ 
cal  performances,  lectures,  concerts,  commencement  exercises,  and  other 
events  were  presented  within  the  statehouse  halls.26 

Courthouse  a  Center.  — The  center  of  the  county  ’  s  political  life ,  formerly 
the  Wake  Courthouse  community,  moved  with  the  courthouse  in  1795  into 
town.  Long  used  to  watching  for  public  notices  posted  on  the  courthouse 
door,  citizens  continued  this  custom  at  least  through  the  next  several  years, 
since  there  were  no  newspapers  published  in  the  county  until  the  last  year 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Public  sales  of  property  and  auctions  were 
conducted  at  the  courthouse.  Military  volunteers  enlisted  there.  Raleigh’s 
first  city  commissioners  were  directed  to  meet  at  the  courthouse  to  elect 
their  intendant  of  police,  and  later  for  their  annual  meetings  to  elect  inten- 
dant  and  commissioners.  The  courthouse  was  the  polling  place  for  all  Wake 
voters  until  later  in  the  next  century  when  separate  elections  were  ordered 
in  specified  locations  throughout  the  county.27 

The  court  room  was  used  not  only  for  sittings  of  the  county  court,  but  for 
those  of  the  federal  circuit  court  as  well.  Each  of  these  sessions  attracted 
into  town  many  people,  with  and  without  direct  court  business.  During 
court  week  local  merchants  and  tavern  keepers  could  anticipate  additional 
patronage.  Between  court  sessions  the  courthouse  was  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  including  the  renting  of  rooms.  Local  innkeeper  Lewis  Green  was 
permitted  “to  have  the  use  of  this  Court  House  when  the  Court  is  not 
sitting,”  in  return  for  installing  glass  in  the  windows  and  keeping  the  entire 
building  in  repair.  Presumably  he  fitted  some  of  the  rooms  to  accommodate 
overflow  guests  of  his  hostelry.  Within  a  year,  however,  the  inconvenience 
of  the  arrangement  was  so  great  that  it  was  rumored  the  federal  court  might 
move  its  sessions  to  another  county.  Green  was  promptly  forbidden  to  rent 
space  in  the  building  during  the  sitting  of  “any  Court’  ’  or  during  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Later  the  clerk  of  court  had  charge  of  renting  the 
building,  between  terms,  for  a  variety  of  public  functions  including  lec¬ 
tures,  meetings,  theatrical  performances,  and  possibly  religious  services.28 


26  Minerva  &  Fayetteville  Advertiser  (Fayetteville),  July  8,  1796;  Register  (w),  Dec.  17,  1799,  Dec.  22, 
1801;  Carroll,  Francis  Asbury,  173. 

27  See  chap.  4  above;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1794-1795,  c.  59,  s.  2,  in  Martin  Am.,  1791-1794,  157;  N.C. 
Laws,  1802,  c.  26,  s.  2;  N.C.  Laws,  1805,  c.  82,  and  later  similar  acts. 

28  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Second  Congress,  1793,  c.  23,  in  1:335-336;  Minerva,  June  17,  1800; 
Register  (w),  June  17,  1800,  May  21,  1833;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1797:383,  Dec.  1798:414. 
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Convention  City.— These  two  public  halls,  the  statehouse  and  court¬ 
house,  together  with  an  abundance  of  lodging  and  boarding  facilities  and 
the  numerous  sittings  of  the  various  courts  during  the  year,  established 
Raleigh  early  as  the  convention  city  of  the  state.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  was  the  first  organization  to  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  Raleigh, 
beginning  in  December  1794,  even  before  the  first  Raleigh  sitting  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  following  January,  and  for  certain  other  years,  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  held  their  annual  meetings  in 
Raleigh,  probably  in  the  statehouse.  And  in  1799,  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society  was  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  statewide  organizations  to  be 
formed  in  the  capital  city  as  well  as  to  return  for  many  annual  convoca¬ 
tions.29 


First  Raleigh  Government 

State  and  County  Arrangement. — A  growing  urban  population  in  its 
midst  presented  largely  rural  Wake  County  with  new  kinds  of  problems. 
The  justices  of  the  county  court  had  assigned  street-clearing  duties  and  the 
upkeep  of  city  streets  to  Wake  Countians  residing  in  the  city,  and  had 
appointed  for  law  enforcement  purposes  patrollers  and  a  constable  within 
its  limits.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  problems  peculiar  to  a  budding  new 
town  needed  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  authority  other  than  the  county  court. 
At  its  first  session  held  in  the  new  city,  therefore,  the  General  Assembly 
ratified  an  act  “for  the  regulation  of  the  city  of  Raleigh.”  Seven  commis¬ 
sioners  were  appointed  to  make  “such  rules,  orders  and  regulations  and 
ordinances  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet  for  repairing  the  streets,  appointing  a 
Constable  or  Constables,  city  Watches  or  Patroles,”  and  to  administer 
them  “to  the  advantage,  improvement  and  good  government  of  the  said 
city.”30 

The  First  City  Commissioners. — The  commissioners  orginally  had  per¬ 
manent  or  lifetime  status;  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of 
them,  the  freemen  of  Raleigh  were  to  elect  successors.  The  seven  named  in 
the  legislative  act  included  two  of  the  state  officers  who  were  required  to 
live  in  Raleigh,  State  Treasurer  John  Haywood  and  Comptroller  John 
Craven.  The  others  were  Wake  justice  and  merchant  John  Marshall  and 
John  Mares  (or  Mears),  both  of  whom  opened  taverns  in  Raleigh  within  the 
next  few  months;  John  Rogers,  later  a  Wake  justice  and  state  representa¬ 
tive;  John  Pain,  who  apparently  moved  away  shortly  thereafter  and  died  in 
1797;  and  Dugal  M’Keethan,  merchant.31 

No  one  was  eligible  to  serve  as  commissioner  for  Raleigh  who  did  not 


29  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  May  14,  Nov.  24,  1794.  The  Medical  Society  was  organized  Dec.  16,  1799. 
Minerva,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  24,  1799. 

30  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1794-1795,  c.  59,  in  Martin,  Acts,  1791-1794,  157. 

31  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1794-1795,  c.  59,  s.  1 ,  in  Martin,  Acts,  1791-1794,  157;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June 
1795:61 , 76,  Dec.  1795: 1 19,  June  1797:242,  263;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Oct.  31,  1796,  Jan.  8,  1798;  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  Mar.  1795;  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  828;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  1290.  M’Keethan, 
usually  spelled  Dugald  McKethan,  or  McKethen,  was  the  Hamiltons’  representative  referred  to  earlier. 
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own  a  lot  with  a  dwelling  house  on  it  within  the  city  limits,  or  at  least  have 
the  lease  of  such  property  for  one  year.  The  commissioners  were  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  treasurer  and  to  employ  a  clerk.  They  were 
to  levy  annual  property  and  poll  taxes  and  appoint  a  collector;  and  every  lot 
owner  was  required  to  list  annually  his  property  within  the  city  limits.32 

Raleigh's  First  “Mayor." — It  was  the  duty  of  the  seven  commissioners 
to  elect  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  1795  “a  proper  person  to  act  as 
Intendant  of  Police.”  His  responsibility  was  “to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  punish  offenders.”  The  charter  did  not  specify  whether  he  should 
be  one  of  the  seven  nor  whether  he  should  preside  over  commissioners’ 
meetings.  Both  practices,  however,  were  observed  in  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following  for  which  records  are  extant.  The  term  “intendant  of 
police,”  borrowed  from  the  French,  was  used  to  denote  the  city’s  chief 
executive  officer  for  well  over  half  a  century,  before  the  term  “mayor”  was 
adopted.33 

The  man  who  has  traditionally  been  considered  Raleigh’s  first  mayor  is 
State  Treasurer  John  Haywood,  the  commissioner  whose  name  appears 
first  in  the  1795  act  appointing  the  original  governing  board  for  the  city. 
Despite  loss  of  the  records  of  commissioners’  ctivities  during  the  early 
years  of  Raleigh’s  municipal  life,  John  Haywood  has  continued  over  the 
years  to  be  spoken  of  as  Raleigh’s  first  principal  officer,  from  March  1795 
until  January  21,  1803,  the  date  of  the  first  popular  election.  Until  that  time, 
Raleigh’s  earliest  residents,  like  those  of  Washington,  D.C.,  had  no  voting 
rights  in  the  administration  of  their  city  —  a  voteless  period  of  nearly  a 
decade.34 

Immediate  Urban  Problems. — Small  as  was  the  young  city  of  Raleigh  in 
the  midst  of  sprawling,  rural  Wake  County,  there  developed  almost  imme- 


32  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1794-1795,  c.  59,  ss.  4-7,  in  Martin,  Acts,  1791-1794,  159.  Evidently  there  were 
other  commissioners  elected  between  1795  and  1801,  when  an  act  continuing  the  provisions  of  the  1795 
incorporating  law  confirmed  and  ratified  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  “and  [of]  all  Commissioners 
since  elected  for  said  City.”  The  1801  law  named  three  additional  “permanent  commissioners,”  Joshua 
Sugg.  William  Polk,  and  Theophilus  Hunter  [Jr.].  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1801 ,  c.  50,  ss.  3, 4.  Annual  elections 
for  commissioners  were  provided  for  in  legislation  passed  a  year  later.  N.C. /V/vate  Laws,  1802,  c.  26,  s.  2. 

33  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1794-1795,  c.  59,  s.  2,  in  Martin,  Acts,  1791-1794,  158 ;N.C.  Private  Laws,  1857, 
c.  98,  s.  3. 

34  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1794-1795,  c.  59,  ss.  2,  5,  in  Martin,  Acts,  1791-1794,  158 ;N.C.  Private  Laws,  1803, 
c.  25,  s.  1 .  The  supposition  that  the  first  intendant  was  one  of  the  seven  commissioners  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  no  salary  was  provided  for  the  post  such  as  was  stipulated  for  the  clerk  they  were  to  appoint, 
and  the  fact  that  subsequent  laws  for  the  government  of  the  city  called  for  election  of  an  intendant  of  police 
and  six  (later  seven)  commissioners.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1802,  c.  26,  s.  2;  and  1803  cited  above.  Minutes  the 
clerk  was  required  to  record  are  apparently  lost;  the  earliest  Raleigh  newspapers,  beginning  in  1799,  reveal 
no  early  city  officials’  names  until  1803,  date  of  the  first  popular  election.  A  search  of  other  state 
newspapers,  1795-1803,  has  proven  equally  fruitless.  Kemp  Battle,  in  his  1876  Independence  Day  address, 
apparently  originated  the  assumption  that  Haywood  was  the  first  intendant,  as  follows:  “From  the  fact  that 
Treasurer  John  Haywood  was  first  mentioned  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
charter  of  1795, 1  assume  that  he  was  the  first  Intendant.”  K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876),  32.  Later  writers  cite 
Battle  as  their  source,  including  Haywood  descendant  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  in  “John 
Haywood,”  Ashe,  Biographical  History  6:285,  and  others.  Interestingly,  the  manuscript  bill  shows  Benja¬ 
min  Seawell  listed  first  among  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed,  and  his  name  deleted  and  superseded  by 
that  of  John  Haywood.  “A  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,”  Jan.  15-21,  1795,  N.C.  Legislative 
Papers. 
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The  manuscript  version  of  the  1795  bill  granting  Raleigh  citizens  a  charter  and 
self-government  reveals  that  several  changes  were  made  in  the  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners  before  arriving  at  the  final  list  of  seven  names  published  in  the  printed  bill. 
Passage  on  third  reading  in  the  Senate  occurred  January  21 ,  1795. 

diately  some  governmental  problems  that  were  peculiarly  urban.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  upkeep  of  city  streets  was  far  different 
from  maintaining  highways  through  the  county,  which  task  continued  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  property  owners  through  whose  lands  the  roads 
passed.  The  General  Assembly  of  1795  enacted  a  regulation  requiring  any 
free  male  resident  of  the  city,  whether  property  owner  or  renter,  to  work  on 
the  city  streets  himself  or  furnish  three  male  slaves  in  his  place.  The  streets 
were  still  mere  dirt  roads,  plagued  alternately  by  dust,  mud,  and  hardened 
ruts,  and  they  undoubtedly  bore  a  heavier  daily  traffic  than  their  country 
counterparts.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  keeping  them  passable  was  too  large 
a  task  for  dwellers  within  the  narrow  city  limits.  The  1795  regulation 
directed  that  any  free  adult  males  living  permanently  or  temporarily  within 
a  quarter  mile  of  the  city  limits  or  of  the  state-owned  lands  surrounding 
Raleigh  must  work  on  the  streets  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  city 
dwellers  were  required  to  work.35 
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Another  urban  problem  was  the  need  for  a  public  cemetery.  Wake 
Countians  living  on  farms  and  plantations  had  their  own  family  graveyards. 
Most  city  dwellers,  however,  renting  or  owning  only  a  small  portion  of  a 
city  block,  had  no  such  space  in  which  to  inter  the  dead.  In  1798,  therefore, 
the  assembly  made  provision  for  the  city  commissioners  to  lay  off  up  to  four 
acres  of  state-owned  land  adjacent  to  the  city  for  “a  public  burying 
ground.”  Raleigh’s  City  Cemetery  just  east  of  East  Street,  the  boundary  of 
the  city  at  that  time,  was  the  result.36 

Capital  County  and  the  News 

Criticism  and  Response. — Before  Wake  County  had  a  local  newspaper, 
those  published  in  other  places  were  the  only  outlets  for  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  new  capital.  From  time  to  time  articles  in  these  papers 
indicated  that  there  still  rankled  in  some  minds  disappointment  over  the 
fact  that  the  seat  of  government  had  been  located  in  “the  wilderness” 
instead  of  in  one  of  the  established  towns.  Some  of  the  articles  derided  the 
lack  of  business  and  commerce  in  the  capital  county,  and  even  intimated 
that  the  fledgling  town  was  already  declining.  The  opposite  impression  was 
being  promoted,  however,  by  Raleigh  businessmen.  Fayetteville  Street 
merchant  William  Shaw,  in  a  1798  advertisement  in  the  Halifax  Journal 
offering  three  store-houses  for  sale  or  rent,  felt  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
their  availability  did  not  mean  that  “Raleigh  is  on  the  decline.”  Shaw 
declared  that  ‘  The  very  reverse  is  the  case  —  it  having  at  no  period  been  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present.”  In  one  of  the  stores,  he 
asserted,  he  had  had  such  business  success  that  he  was  now  in  the  process 
of  completing  the  other  two  as  an  investment.37 

The  Fourth  Estate. — It  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
there  arrived  in  Raleigh  two  well-known  writers  and  editors  who  provided 
Wake  County  with  its  first  local  newspapers.  First  on  the  scene,  transfer- 


35  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1795,  c.  28. 

36  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1798,  c.  75.  Additional  land  later  increased  the  size  of  the  cemetery.  Register 
(w),  Mar.  31,  1849.  The  earliest  marked  grave  appears  to  be  that  of  the  young  son  of  Secretary  of  State 
William  White,  John  Haywood  White,  who  died  in  1800. 

37  N.C.  Gazette  (New  Bern),  Feb.  24,  1798;  article  reprinted  in  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Mar.  12, 
responses  June  4,  Oct.  1,  1798. 

One  especially  derogatory  article  appeared  in  the  New  Bern  Gazette  early  in  1798,  purportedly  written  by 
“an  English  gentleman,  on  his  travels  through  the  United  States,  to  his  friend  in  London.”  The  letter, 
deriding  everything  about  the  fledgling  town,  was  answered  by  someone  (or  some  group)  who  signed  the 
response  “The  Citizens  of  Raleigh,”  suggesting  what  well  might  have  been  the  sentiments  of  those  already 
living  in  the  new  capital  city.  The  respondent  ventured  to  guess  that  the  author  of  the  first  letter  was  a 
“disappointed  partisan”  from  one  of  the  towns  that  had  vied  for  designation  as  the  capital.  Still  quarreling 
with  Raleigh’s  remoteness  from  any  navigable  water,  the  first  writer  had  predicted  that  Raleigh  “has 
therefore  no  prospect  of  becoming  any  thing  more  than  the  solitary  residence  of  a  few  public  officers, 
containing  a  few  ordinary  taverns,  gaming  houses  and  dram  shops;  and  this  is  in  fact  what  this  metropolis 
now  is.  The  necessities  of  government,  and  the  groveling  dissipation  of  a  few,  are  its  whole  support.” 

The  truth  of  some  of  the  accusations  is  indisputable.  There  had  indeed  been  many  taverns  and  dram  shops 
opened,  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  workmen  building  the  little  city  out  of  woods  and  wilderness,  and  those  first 
few  families  who  had  moved  their  businesses  and  homes  into  the  struggling  place  in  its  earliest  years. 
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ring  his  newspaper  from  Fayetteville,  was  New  Jersey  native  William 
Boylan,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ftodge  and  Boylan  which  published  the 
Fayetteville  Minerva.  On  May  28,  1799,  this  organ  became  the  Raleigh 
Minerva,  published  by  Boylan  until  1810.  Boylan  plunged  immediately  into 
the  life  of  the  Wake  County  community,  becoming  in  1804  a  justice  of  the 
county  court  and  its  chairman  in  1815.  He  was  also  several  times  elected  to 
the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  city  of  Raleigh,  and  served  on  innumer¬ 
able  other  boards  and  civic  groups.38 
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Before  the  end  of  1799,  Wake  County  had  two  weekly  newspapers.  William  Boylan 
(left)  transferred  his  Minerva  from  Fayetteville  to  Raleigh  beginning  May  28,  and 
Joseph  Gales  (right)  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Raleigh  Register  October  22.  The 
Minerva  continued  to  be  published  until  1821 ;  the  Register  until  the  1860s. 


In  September  of  the  same  year  (1799)  British-born  editor  Joseph  Gales 
arrived  from  Philadelphia  to  begin  publication  of  the  Raleigh  Register, 
which  was  to  be  an  outstanding  social  and  political  force  in  the  life  of  the 
state  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  England  he  had  published  the  Shef- 


!N  Minerva,  May  28,  1799,  Nov.  22,  1810;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1804:295;  Register  (w),  Feb.  24, 
1815,  Jan.  18,  1810,  Jan.  24,  181 1;  other  newspaper  reports,  various  dates.  TheM/Vtcrvu  was  published  as 
the  North-Carolina  Minerva  &  Fayetteville  Advertiser.  In  Raleigh  it  was  first  entitled  North-Carolina 
Minerva  &  Raleigh  Advertiser;  then  variously  as  North-Carolina  Minerva,  Minerva  or  Anti-Jacobin,  The 
Minerva,  and  finally,  Minerva.  Boylan  sold  the  paper  to  his  brother  Abraham  Hodge  Boylan  and  Alexander 
Lucas  in  1810.  It  ceased  publication  in  1821.  Minerva,  various  dates,  1796-1821;  Clarence  S.  Brigham. 
Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers,  1690-1820  2:773-774. 
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field  Register  until  his  too-liberal  views  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
government  in  power.  Like  Boylan,  Gales  immediately  became  involved  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  serving  as  secretary  or  treasurer  to  numerous 
boards,  being  chosen  in  the  first  municipal  election  a  city  commissioner, 
and  later  serving  as  intendant  of  police  for  many  years  until  his  death.39 

Between  editors  Boylan  and  Gales  there  began  and  continued  a  running 
rivalry  not  only  editorially  but  in  other  business  matters,  including  compe¬ 
tition  for  election  as  state  printer,  a  post  each  held  at  various  times.  The 
rivalry  occasionally  erupted  in  personal  feuds  which  they  aired  in  their 
respective  editorial  columns,  and  which  were  climaxed  by  a  physical 
encounter  in  the  middle  of  Fayetteville  Street.  In  the  resulting  court  suit, 
Boylan  was  fined  100  pounds.  When  Gales  received  payment,  he  turned  the 
money  over  to  the  struggling  Raleigh  Academy,  after  deducting  costs  of 
bringing  suit.40 


Urban  Services 

First  Post  Office.—  With  “all  roads”  leading  to  Raleigh,  it  was  logical 
that  the  first  post  office  established  by  the  federal  government  in  Wake 
County  should  be  in  the  county’s  one  urban  center.  Although  post  offices 
had  been  created  in  other  North  Carolina  towns  much  earlier,  it  was  1794 
before  Wake  County  was  included.  Beginning  in  October  1794  Raleigh  was 
an  office  on  both  the  main  north-south  post  road  from  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
through  the  middle  of  North  Carolina  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  on  an 
east- west  “cross-road”  from  New  Bern  through  Raleigh  by  way  of  Chapel 
Hill  to  Chatham  Courthouse.  One  of  Raleigh’s  earliest  merchants,  William 
Shaw,  was  named  postmaster  for  the  Raleigh  office,  which  he  managed  for 
fifteen  years  from  one  of  his  several  places  of  business  along  Fayetteville 
Street.  By  1801,  and  possibly  from  the  beginning,  the  post  office  was 
maintained  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  in  the  200  block.41 

Seasonal  Services.  —  For  a  while,  some  of  the  specialized  services 
offered  in  Raleigh  were  seasonal.  Artisans  from  other  towns  brought  their 
skills  and  wares  to  Raleigh  during  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
they  could  reasonably  expect  more  trade  than  at  other  times  of  the  year.  An 


39  Joseph  and  Winifred  Marshall  Gales,  “Recollections  of  Joseph  and  Winifred  Gales,”  41-60.  Gales 
Family  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection;  see  Register  (w),  Jan.  25,  1803,  and  subsequent  Januaries; 
Jan.  22,  1819-Aug.  27,  1841,  passim. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  Register  and  of  the  Gales  family  are  to  be  found  in  Robert  Neal  Elliott,  Jr.,  The 
Raleigh  Register,  1799-1863,  and  in  Grady  Lee  Ernest  Carroll,  Sr.,  The  Gales  Family  in  Raleigh  and 
Washington:  Sketches  for  Portraits;  a  shorter  article  is  Mrs.  J.  R.  [Hope  Summerell]Chamberlain’s  “Two 
Wake  County  Editors  Whose  Work  Has  Influenced  the  World,”  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual 
Session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  45-49. 

40  Brigham,  Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers  2:774-775;  Gale.s,  “Recollections,”  154-155;  Regis¬ 
ter  (w)Jan.  10,  1804,  Oct.  14,  1805.  For  account  of  Boylan’s  voluntarily  lending  his  press  to  Gales  when  the 
latter’s  printshop  was  destroyed  by  fire,  see  Register  (w),  Jan.  30,  1804. 

41  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  of  Appointments  of  Postmasters,  1789-1929,  microfilm.  State 
Archives;  Arthur  Hecht,  “Postal  History  of  North  Carolina,  1789-1795,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  35  (Apr. 
1958):  127,  1 36;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  June  25,  \194\ Minerva,  Sept.  29,  1801.  Shaw  was  postmaster  from 
Jan.  1 ,  1795,  until  Sept.  7,  1810;  his  successor  was  William  Peck.  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records 
film. 
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example  is  John  Geddy  of  Franklin  County,  who  had  served  as  vendue 
master  at  the  1 792  sale  of  Raleigh  lots.  For  three  winters  before  his  death  at 
the  end  of  the  session  of  1798,  he  moved  temporarily  to  Raleigh  to  offer 
clock  and  watch  repairing  services  and  an  assortment  of  silversmith’s  and 
jeweler’s  work  for  sale.  Abraham  Hodge,  editor  of  the  Halifax  Journal , 
sent  or  brought  for  sale  in  Raleigh  during  assembly  sessions  large  assort¬ 
ments  of  books,  writing  materials,  and  playing  cards.42 

Year-Round  Businesses.  —  Eventually,  the  year-round  population  of 
Raleigh  and  its  immediate  vicinity  was  large  enough  to  support  some  of 
these  businesses  on  a  permanent  basis.  Other  shops  and  stores  specializing 
in  new  lines  of  goods  were  added  to  those  general  stores  that  had  opened 
earlier.  Stores  in  town  differed  little  from  their  country  counterparts, 
unless  perhaps  the  range  and  variety  of  items  were  larger  in  town.  In 
another  respect  also  they  were  similar;  both  continued  for  many  years  to 
accept  “country  produce’’  in  lieu  of  cash  for  purchases.  It  was  quite  usual 
for  the  merchant  or  artisan  to  have  his  place  of  business  and  his  home  in  one 
location,  frequently  in  the  same  house.  Typical  of  the  combination  home- 
and-store  in  early  Raleigh  was  the  one  advertised  for  sale  by  Roger  Fitch  as 
follows: 

.  .  .  on  the  East  Side  of  Fayetteville  Street .  .  .  in  an  excellent  Stand  for 
Business;  the  Dimensions  of  the  House  are  28  by  24  Feet,  one  Story 
high,  having  four  Rooms  on  the  first  Floor,  and  two  Fire-Places;  two 
Rooms  on  the  upper  Floor,  with  a  Fire-Place.  It  is  well  calculated  for  a 
Store  and  Dwelling-House.43 

Postmaster  Shaw  was  by  trade  a  general  merchant,  and  offered  still 
another  needed  urban  service  from  his  combination  residence-business. 
He  opened  about  1795  what  was  in  all  probability  the  first  commercial 
bakery  in  Wake  County.  Five  years  later  he  advertised  that  “no  other 
person  in  Raleigh  is  in  that  line  but  himself.’’  Still  later,  describing  the 
bakery  for  sale,  he  indicated  that  it  had  a  twenty-four  by  thirty-six-foot  dry 
cellar  “in  which  is  a  Bake  Oven,  large  enough  to  bake  a  Barrel  of  Flour 
at  one  Heat.’’  Among  others  offering  specialized  services,  Thomas 
Churchwell  had  a  tailoring  business  in  the  city  in  the  late  1790s.44 

By  1796  or  earlier  William  Camp,  saddler,  was  in  business  in  Raleigh, 
making  and  importing  from  Philadelphia  for  his  local  customers  all  sorts  of 
bridles,  harness,  saddles,  saddlebags,  and  other  accoutrements  for  horses 
and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  There  evidently  was  enough  demand  to  support 
a  second  saddler  by  1799  when  Jacob  Wilfong  moved  his  leather-working 
business  to  Raleigh  from  Hillsborough.  As  further  evidence  of  brisk  trade 
in  the  transportation  field,  a  Halifax  newspaper  notice  in  1798  announced 
that  “a  good  Blacksmith,  and  Good  Waggon-Maker  will  meet  with  great 


42  See  above,  chap.  5  at  n.  24;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Nov.  7,  14,  1796,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  13.  1797,  Jan.  7, 
Mar.  18,  1799. 

43  Register  (w).  May  13,  1800. 

44  Minerva.  Apr.  22,  1800;/te£w/er  (w),  Oct.  8,  1804,  Sept.  9,  1805; N.C. 7oi/r/ia/ (Halifax),  Jan.  21,  1799. 
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encouragement  at  the  city  of  Raleigh.”45 

William  Glendinning,  a  former  minister,  opened  a  general  merchandise 
store  on  Fayetteville  Street  in  the  mid- 1790s,  moving  soon  to  the  head  of 
New  Bern  Avenue.  His  stock  included  European  books,  especially  law 
books.46 

The  Peace  brothers,  Joseph  and  William  from  Granville  County,  were  in 
business  as  J.  and  W.  Peace  by  1798  or  earlier,  selling  general  merchandise. 
Their  store  was  a  small  wooden  building  in  the  first  block  of  Fayetteville 
Street,  west  side.  Another  was  Southey  Bond  who  also  in  the  1790s  oper¬ 
ated  a  Fayetteville  Street  store  that  extended,  with  its  warehouse,  through 
the  block  to  Salisbury  Street.  His  was  apparently  one  of  the  largest  early 
business  establishments.47 

Taverns  and  Ordinaries. —  Of  the  numerous  taverns  that  opened  in  1794 
for  the  first  Raleigh  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  few  remained  open 
the  year-round.  James  Mitchell,  who  had  been  open  for  business  for  two 
years,  had  licences  to  operate  both  a  tavern  and  an  ordinary,  or  lodging 
house.48 

In  time  to  accommodate  members  of  the  1795  session  with  rooms, 
statehouse  builder  Rhodham  Atkins  opened  a  “House  of  Entertainment” 
just  outside  the  northern  city  limits  at  the  end  of  Blount  Street.  A  year  later 
John  Marshall  opened  his  home  to  legislators  during  the  session  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  renew  his  ordinary  license  for  several  years.  Lewis  Green  also 
boarded  members  in  his  combination  home  and  tavern,  as  did  Archibald 
Wills,  John  Porter,  and  Charles  Parish.49 

James  Mears,  an  early  Raleigh  commissioner,  owned  an  establishment 
he  referred  to  as  both  tavern  and  “house  of  entertainment’  ’  where  he  could 
accommodate  “thirty-five  or  forty  members,  besides  travellers.”  He  de¬ 
scribed  his  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  second  block  of  Fayetteville  Street, 
east  side,  in  a  1799  advertisement  in  the  Raleigh  Minerva  thus: 

The  dwelling  house,  is  96  feet  by  30,  with  a  good  store  room  20  by  16,  a 
dining  room,  36  by  20,  and  a  family  room  14  by  20  —  together  with 
sufficient  rooms  to  accommodate  forty  boarders.  A  good  kitchen. 


45  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Oct.  15,  1796,  Nov.  13,  1797,  Aug.  6,  1798;  Minerva,  Dec,  10,  1799. 

At  least  as  early  as  1796,  Maj.  James  Easton  of  Connecticut  was  operating  a  store  in  Raleigh;  his  daughter 
Sylvia  Williams  Easton  married  in  1799  the  young  Raleigh  lawyer,  later  judge,  Henry  Potter.  Willis  G. 
Briggs,  Henry  Potter,  1766-1857,  8;  and  see  below  at  n.  62. 

4,i  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Aug.  21,  1797.  Spelling  of  Glendinning’s  name  is  that  of  his  signature  on  an 
1808  deed,  in  his  newspaper  advertisements,  and  in  his  autobiography.  Wake  Deed  Book  U:385-386; 
Register  (w),  Nov.  5,  1799,  and  other  issues;  William  Glendinning,  The  Life  of  William  Glendinning, 
Preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Written  by  Himself,  cited  by  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  947. 

4'  Wake  Deed  Book  Q:  103;  Register  (w),  Dec.  10,  1799;  Betsy  Johnson  Shaw,  “William  Peace:Address 
Delivered  .  .  .  March  27,  1976“  [copy  in  Local  History  Room,  Wake  County  Public  Libraries],  1  ;2,  citing 
partnership  agreement  signed  and  dated  Nov.  10,  1798;  see  also  Ashe,  Biographical  History  6:391. 

48  See  above,  chap.  5  at  n.  39;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  various  issues;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  various 
terms  1792ff. 

4!’  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Oct.  5,  1795,  Oct.  31,  1796,  June  19,  1797,  Nov.  5,  1798;  Wake  Court  Minutes, 
Dec.  1794,  Dec.  1795,  June  1797,  Sept.  1797,  June  1798.  Dec.  1798.  Parish  later  ( 18 12)  built  the  Eagle  Hotel. 
See  below,  chap.  8  at  n.  101. 
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smoke  house,  and  stables  sufficiently  large  to  hold  30  horses;  a  corn- 
crib;  a  well  within  the  yard.50 

At  first,  most  businesses  and  homes  had  their  own  wells,  even  in  town. 
Some  were  fortunate  enough  to  own  lots  with  natural  springs.  Eventually 
there  were  public  wells,  but  no  dependable  municipal  water  works  for 
many  decades. 

Casso’s  Tavern.—  The  best  known  of  the  early  hostelries  was  Casso’s 
Tavern.  Facing  the  statehouse  across  East  Morgan  Street,  it  was  the  stage 
stop  for  the  thrice  weekly  northern  and  southern  stages.  French-born  Peter 
Casso  acquired  in  1795  the  one-acre  lot  and  buildings  that  Warren  Alford 
had  constructed.  His  additions  and  improvements  were  so  numerous  that 
by  1 799  he  had  insured  the  buildings  in  England  for  “one  Thousand  Pounds 
Sterling.”  The  principal  structure,  thirty-four  by  twenty-eight  feet  in  size 
according  to  his  advertisement,  was  three  stories  high,  having  “a  Shade  on 
one  Side,  and  a  Bar  Room  on  the  other,  with  five  Fire  Places.”  Three 
smaller  annexes  of  one  and  two  stories  contained  additional  “lodging 
rooms,”  some  with  fireplaces;  and  in  all  there  were  about  twenty-five 
“excellent  Beds.”51 

From  their  two  kitchens,  pantry  with  cellar,  smoke  house,  and  fenced 
garden,  Casso  and  his  wife  Margaret  not  only  provided  meals  for  their 
boarders  but  also  catered  public  dinners  and  other  entertainments.  They 
could  take  care  of  forty  horses  in  their  “Stable,  equal  to  any  on  the 
Continent,”  with  its  saddlery,  grain  houses,  and  “Horse  Yard  paved.” 
1  hey  also  kept  a  general  store  on  the  premises,  as  well  as  a  vendue  room. 
There  was  apparently  no  well  on  their  lot;  Casso  later  advertised  that  he 
served  no  water  to  his  guests  except  “that  of  Mr.  Turner’s  Spring.”52 

Home  Building  in  Town  and  Country 

Early  Raleigh  Homes. — A  steady  growth  in  building  of  houses  and 
businesses  is  reflected  in  a  healthy  increase  in  property  valuations  for  tax 
purposes  over  the  first  few  years.  The  total  property  value  in  Raleigh  more 
than  doubled  in  the  five  years  from  the  time  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
session  in  the  statehouse  to  the  last  year  of  the  century.  From  a  1794 
valuation  of  8,612  pounds,  the  total  valuation  of  lots  and  their  im¬ 
provements  in  1799  had  climbed  to  22,355  pounds.53 

Most  early  homes  in  Raleigh  were  small  frame  dwellings  of  from  two  to 
four  rooms,  with  one  or  two  fireplaces,  having  small  yards  with  separate 
outbuildings,  wells,  and  vegetable  gardens.  Several  of  this  description 
appear  for  sale  in  newspaper  advertisements.  Some  modest  domiciles  were 
dependencies  of  larger  establishments  such  as  inns  or  taverns.  An  example 
is  the  small  twelve-by-eighteen-foot  structure  preserved  by  the  Raleigh 


Minerva ,  Dec.  31,  1799;  Wake  Tax  Lists,  various  dates. 

51  Wake  Tax  Lists; Register  (w),  Oct.  8,  1804;S/ar,  May  3,  181 1 ;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  May  18,  1795; 
Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1795:82;  Register  (w),  Oct.  29,  1799. 

32  Register  (w),  Oct.  29,  1799.  May  6,  1800,  Jan.  21,  1808. 

33  Wake  Tax  Lists,  1794.  1799. 
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Historic  Properties  Commission  as  the  Andrew  Johnson  birthplace. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  more  imposing  homes  to  be  built  in  the  capital  is 
no  longer  standing,  but  was  described  by  its  builder  in  1796.  This  was  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Seawell  in  the  400  block  of  New  Bern  Avenue,  south 
side,  where  he  also  had  a  license  to  operate  a  tavern.  It  was,  according  to 
his  advertisement,  “an  elegant  Two-Story  House,  large  and  commodious 
.  ,  .  [with]  a  number  of  convenient  rooms,  ten  of  which  have  got  fire¬ 
places.”  Most  of  the  rooms  were  plastered.  The  house  had  a  dry  cellar 
seven  feet  deep,  and  its  separate  kitchen  had  a  fireplace  in  each  of  its  two 
stories.54 

The  William  White  and  the  Treasurer  Haywood  Houses . — Among  other 
fine  Raleigh  homes  built  within  the  original  city  limits  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  two  remain  standing  as  of  this  writing.  These  are  the 
homes  of  Secretary  of  State  William  White,  at  209  East  Morgan  Street,  and 
of  Treasurer  John  Haywood,  21 1  New  Bern  Avenue.  The  William  White 
House  was  apparently  built  in  the  same  year  ( 1 798)  in  which  White  became 
secretary  of  state  and,  in  accordance  with  state  law,  moved  to  the  capital 
from  his  home  in  Lenoir  County.  Mrs.  White  was  the  daughter  of  former 
Governor  Richard  Caswell.  In  this  home,  referred  to  at  the  time  as  White 
Hall,  the  Whites’  daughter  Eleanor  married  David  L.  Swain,  later  governor 
and  still  later  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Although 
Victorian  era  modifications  altered  its  fagade  and  wings,  carefully  re¬ 
searched  architectural  work  restores  its  original  eighteenth  century  town 
house  fagade.  The  interior  features  elaborately  carved  woodwork  in  sev¬ 
eral  rooms.55 

Haywood  Hall,  as  the  Treasurer  John  Haywood  home  was  later  named, 
was  apparently  under  construction  soon  after  the  White  home  was  in 
progress.  Treasurer  Haywood,  although  a  resident  of  Raleigh  before  Sec¬ 
retary  White,  lived  elsewhere  in  the  city  until  about  May  of  1800,  the 
probable  completion  date  for  his  New  Bern  Avenue  house.  While  it  was 
under  construction  he  lived  in  a  house  across  Edenton  Street  from  the 
statehouse,  between  Wilmington  and  Halifax  streets,  which  he  owned  from 
June  1797  until  June  1800.  A  widower  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Raleigh 
until  his  remarriage  in  1798,  he  built  Haywood  Hall  for  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  (or  Eliza)  Eagles  Asaph  Williams,  niece  of  Governor  Benjamin 
Williams.  The  symmetrical  Federal  exterior  has  undergone  virtually  no 


54  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Oct.  17,  1796.  Such  a  house  appears  in  the  crudely  drawn  Map  of  Raleigh. 
1797. 

55  Connor.  Manual,  1913,  441;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  181.  Benjamin  Smith  had  been  the  original 
purchaser  of  the  White  lot  (#175).  Its  valuation  in  1794  was  36  pounds;  in  1799.  300  pounds.  Although  tax 
lists  for  the  intervening  years  are  missing,  the  absence  of  a  large  house  on  the  Morgan  St.  side  of  this  lot  in 
the  Map  of  Raleigh,  1797,  helps  place  its  construction  date  between  July  1797  and  early  1799.  The 
White-Holman  House  (so  called  because  of  its  later,  19th-century  owner,  William  Calvin  Holman)  was 
purchased  by  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  1969  to  be  restored  and  preserved  in  cooperation  with  the  Raleigh 
Historic  Sites  (later  Properties)  Commission.  Wake  Deed  Book  1854:42.  Elizabeth  Culbertson  Waugh  and 
Editorial  Committee,  North  Carolina’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  29,  and  measured  drawing  of  front  elevation,  30. 

An  account  of  the  Swain-White  marriage  in  1826  appears  in  Swain’s  handwriting  in  the  David  L.  Swain 
Correspondence,  North  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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The  two  earliest  surviving  town  houses  in  Raleigh  are  the  homes  built  late  in  the 
1790s  by  Secretary  of  State  William  White  and  State  Treasurer  John  Haywood , 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other  on  East  Morgan  Street  and  New  Bern  Avenue, 
respectively.  The  conjectural  restoration  drawing  (above)  by  Richard  Parsons 
approximates  the  original  appearance  of  the  White  residence,  including  its  missing 
east  wing.  Haywood  Hall  (below)  has  remained  generally  intact. 
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change  over  the  years,  although  the  large  dining  room  was  at  one  time 
divided  into  two  rooms.  Unique  features  of  the  interior  woodwork  are  the 
carved  apple  and  pineapple,  symbols  of  hospitality.  An  early  separate 
kitchen  also  survives.  Occupying  two  one-acre  lots,  the  property  originally 
had  large  garden  areas  and  a  family  burial  ground,  the  graves  from  which 
were  subsequently  removed  to  Oakwood  Cemetery.56 

Country  Homes. — Those  few  examples  of  eighteenth-century  country 
homes  that  have  survived  with  less  than  complete  remodeling  reveal  much 
about  life  styles  as  well  as  local  architecture  in  those  early  years.  Among 
these  are  two  Lane  family  structures,  in  addition  to  the  Joel  Lane  House, 
built  in  rural  Wake  County  before  Raleigh’s  founding.  The  earlier  is  the 
house  built  in  1775  by  Joseph  Lane,  several  miles  west  of  his  brother  Joel, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  later  owners  as  the  Bennett  House.  The  second 
is  the  north  portion  of  that  home  known  as  Mordecai  House,  built  about  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  Joel  Lane’s  son  Henry  to  Col.  John  Hinton’s 
granddaughter  Mary  (Polly)  in  1 785  and  remodeled  in  1 826.  Other  examples 
include  a  1790s  Hinton  house  called  Beaverdam  in  eastern  Wake  County, 
possibly  the  Crabtree  Jones  House  on  Old  Wake  Forest  Road  north  of 
Raleigh,  and  the  rear  portion  of  the  Ransom  Sutherlnd  house.  Home  Acres, 
west  of  Wake  Forest.57 


Haywood  bought  the  Edenton  St.  lot  (#210),  “with  .  .  .  improvements,”  from  James  Williamson  in 
June  1797.  Wake  Deed  Book  Q:366.  Although  the  record  of  his  deed  to  the  New  Bern  Ave.  lot  (#190),  the 
site  of  Haywood  Hall,  does  not  appear  in  extant  deed  books,  it  is  obvious  from  the  valuation  of  the  lot  for  tax 
purposes  that  the  house  was  not  completed  until  after  the  listing  of  1799,  in  which  year  the  property  was 
valued  at  50  pounds.  The  next  extant  tax  list  ( 1 802)  values  the  lot  at  500  pounds.  Wake  Tax  Lists ,  1 799,  1 802. 
Haywood  probably  moved  into  the  New  Bern  Ave.  house  in  late  May  of  1800.  On  June  18  of  that  year  he 
sold  to  John  Ingles  lot  #210,  on  which  was  located  the  house  he  “formerly  occupied.”  Wake  Deed  Book 
Q:367  \  Register  (w),  June  17,  1805.  A  local  newspaper  article  reports  the  tragic  death  of  a  Negro  workman 

at  the  removal  of  Mr.  John  Haywood’s  house  onThursday  last.”  Minerva ,  June  3,  1800.  For  biographical 
data  see  Ashe,  Biographical  History  6:287,  K.  Battle.  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address,  49; 
re  reinterment,  Hubert  Benbury  Haywood,  Sketch  of  the  Haywood  Family  in  North  Carolina,  28. 

The  last  resident  descendant  of  the  builder  of  Haywood  Hall,  Mary  Haywood  Fowle  Stearns  (Mrs. 
Walter  Stearns),  who  died  Mar.  4,  1977,  provided  in  her  will  for  preservation  of  the  house  by  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Author’s  interview  with  Mrs.  Stearns,  Nov.  1968; 
News  and  Observer,  Mar.  6,  1977;  Wake  County  Estate  File  77-E-305,  Office  of  Clerk  of  Court,  Wake 
County  Courthouse,  Raleigh. 

57  Re  Bennett  or  “  1775”  House,  see  Elizabeth  Reid,  “History  of  House  Tells  Story  of  Wake  Families,” 
News  and  Observer,  Dec.  28,  1975.  Ruth  Little-Stokes,  purchaser  of  the  house,  moved  it  in  June  1980  to  a 
site  in  western  Wake  County  near  Umstead  Park.  Cary  (N.C.)  News,  June  18,  1980; Raleigh  Times ,  June  12, 
1980.  Re  18th-century  portion  of  Mordecai  House,  see  N.C.  Historic  Sites  Survey  research;  re  its  1826 
remodeling  and  front  addition,  Ellen  Mordecai  I  to  Solomon  Mordecai,  Apr.  1825,  Jacob  Mordecai  et  al 
Papers,  Manuscript  Department,  Duke  University  Library,  Durham;  account  book, Estate  of  Moses 
Mordecai,  1824-1834,  6-16  passim,  George  W.  Mordecai  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection.  Re 
Beaverdam,  see  “Wake  County’s  Historic  Sites  —  A  Driving  Tour,”  map  and  tour  guide  (1976),  location 
#40.  Re  Sutherland  house,  see  National  Register  nomination  papers,  N.C.  Survey  and  Planning  Branch.  Re 
Crabtree  Jones  House  and  Spring  Hill,  see  Waugh,  N.C.’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  27-28,  33.  Evidence  of  a  later 
date  of  construction  for  the  former  exists  in  Joseph  Gales’s  mention  of  “Nathl.  Jones’s  new  House”  in 
1820,  in  Gales,  “Recollections,”  162.  Research  re  Spring  Hill  tends  to  support  a  building  date  of  about 
1810-1815,  with  modifications  in  the  facade  during  the  period  1900  to  1930.  Marjorie  L.  O’Rorke,  “Spring 
Hill:  History  of  the  Wake  County  Plantation  Home  of  Theophilus  Hunter,  Jr.”  (unpublished  typescript 
compiled  for  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  Volunteer  Guild,  March  1977),  1,  18;  O’Rorke  to  author,  Oct.  4,  1981. 
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The  dated  chimney  brick  notes  1775  as  the  year  Joseph  Lane  built  this  country 
house  in  western  Wake  County.  With  much  of  its  paneling  and  plaster  stripped 
away,  laths  are  apparent  in  the  wall  of  its  principal  room,  and  exposed  bricks 
denote  a  second  fireplace  built  into  the  side  of  the  chimney  to  heat  an  adjacent 
room.  Other  features  include  a  mantel  shelf,  fireplace  equipped  for  cooking, 
storage  closet,  stair  leading  through  a  door  to  a  sleeping  loft,  and  an  extra  wide 
front  door.  Rescued  from  vandals,  the  house  was  moved  in  1980  and  restored  in 
another  part  of  the  county. 


William  Redding  photograph 
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Prominent  Citizens  Attracted  to  Wake 

Other  Government  Officials. — Before  the  century  was  out,  there  were 
attracted  to  Wake  County  and  to  Raleigh  from  other  parts  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  men  who  were  not  only  leaders  in  state  government  but  also  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  in  the  life  of  Wake  County.  In  addition  to  the  chief  officers  of 
the  state  who  were  required  to  make  their  permanent  homes  in  Raleigh, 
other  people  came  whose  business  brought  them  to  the  state  capital. 

One  such  resident  was  Col.  William  Polk,  Revolutionary  War  hero  from 
Mecklenburg  County,  who  was  by  the  1790s  supervisor  of  internal  revenue 
for  North  Carolina.  By  late  1799  he  had  moved  the  supervisor’s  office  to 
Raleigh,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  an  active  participant  in 
state  and  local  affairs.  His  estate,  directly  adjacent  to  the  northern  city 
limits,  later  became  part  of  Oakwood.58 

Another  was  Willie  Jones,  influential  legislator  from  Halifax,  who  also 
spent  part  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  county  in  which  he  had  helped 
locate  the  capital  in  1792.  Jones  built  a  summer  home  called  Welcome  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  city  limits,  on  land  later  incorporated  into  the 
campus  of  St.  Augustine’s  College.  He  established  there  one  of  the  earliest 
parks  on  record  in  the  area.  An  advertisement  in  the  Raleigh  Minerva  in 
1799  indicated  that  he  wished  to  purchase  several  deer  with  which  to  stock 
his  park,  and  that  it  would  be  ready  for  their  reception  that  summer.  Jones 
died  less  than  two  years  later  at  his  Wake  County  plantation.  Its  next 
owners,  the  Henry  Seawell  family,  remodeled  the  house  that  apparently 
contained  several  unusual  features,  including  rooms  in  the  form  of  cubes 
that  were  said  to  measure  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  as  well  as  in  width  and 
breadth.  Following  instructions  contained  in  his  will,  Jones’s  family  buried 
him  in  an  unmarked  grave  somewhere  in  these  lands.59 

A  future  governor  of  North  Carolina,  Benjamin  Williams,  moved  to 
Wake  County  soon  after  his  two-year  term  as  United  States  Congressman 
ended  in  1 795 .  By  1 796  he  was  a  resident  and  evidently  a  popular  member  of 
Raleigh  society.  That  summer  he  was  elected  “president”  of  the  July  4 
celebration,  to  preside  over  the  toasts  drunk  at  the  midday  dinner.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  continued  to  make  his  home  in  Raleigh  for  at  least  part  of  the  next 
seven  or  eight  years;  for  he  was  a  resident  “of  this  city,”  according  to  the 
Raleigh  Minerva,  when  elected  governor  for  the  first  time  in  November 
1799.  His  wife  was  a  half  sister  to  Willie  Jones.60 

Professional  Men. — People  of  professions  other  than  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  were  also  drawn  to  the  capital  county.  Of  the  group  of  physicians 


58  Register  (w),  Oct.  29,  1799;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  2:361-369.  The  Polk  home  was  later  removed 
from  its  original  location  blocking  the  end  of  N.  Blount  St.  at  North  St.,  to  two  other  consecutive  locations. 
See  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  137,  chap.  15  at  n.  9;  Waugh,  N.C.’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  41-42.  The  house  was 
irreparably  damaged  by  fire  Feb.  5,  1975,  and  subsequently  razed.  News  and  Observer ,  Feb.  6,  1975. 

59  Minerva,  Aug.  27,  1799;  Register  (w),  June  23,  1801 ;  Annie  Lane  Devereux,  “Historic  Homes  Part  V: 
Welcome,”  N.C.  Booklet  1 1  (Oct.  1900):  1 15-1 16;  Ellen  Mordecai,  Gleanings  from  Long  Ago,  7-8;  Halifax 
County  Wills  microfilm  3:361,  State  Archives. 

fi0  Minerva  &  Fayetteville  Advertiser  (Fayetteville),  July  8,  1796;  Minerva  (Raleigh),  Nov.  26,  1799,  Feb. 
22,  1803;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  5:471. 
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who  helped  found  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society  in  1799,  several 
practiced  medicine  for  at  least  part  of  their  careers  in  Wake  County.  These 
included  Richard  Fenner,  Sterling  Wheaton,  James  John  Pasteur,  Jason 
Hand,  Calvin  Jones,  and  Cargill  Massenburg.61 

Attorneys  practicing  in  Wake  before  the  end  of  the  century  included  not 
only  those  who  made  their  homes  in  the  county  but  others  who  lived 
elsewhere  and  appeared  before  various  courts  including  those  held  in 
Wake.  The  list  of  attorneys  who  qualified  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
practice  in  the  Wake  County  courts  is  lengthy.  Those  so  named  include 
Bromfield  Ridley,  John  Kinchen,  John  Rand,  James  Forsyth,  Joseph 
Taylor,  David  Gordon,  D’ Arcy  Fowler,  James  Williams,  John  Penn,  Henry 
Gifford,  James  Spiller,  Henry  Lightfoot,  John  Benton,  Thomas  H.  Hall, 
Alexander  Gray,  Richard  Henderson,  William  Bridges,  Joseph  Richard 
Gautier,  William  Nash,  Alexander  Moore,  Edward  Harriss,  Henry  Potter, 
John  Hall,  Robert  Bell,  James  Henry  Keeps,  Samuel  Benton,  William 
Norwood,  Solomon  Goodrich,  Alexander  Falconer,  Mathias  Handy, 
Thomas  Badger,  Oliver  Fitts,  John  Taylor,  Henry  Seawell,  Leonard  Hen¬ 
derson,  Duncan  Cameron,  Robert  Williams,  and  John  A.  Williams.62 

Eighteenth-Century  Drawing  Rooms 

Hospitality . — Newcomers  to  Wake  County  were  apparently  welcomed 
with  warmth  and  hospitality  by  settled  residents.  Joseph  and  Winifred 
Gales  arrived  in  September  1799  “in  Raleigh,  dear  Raleigh!”  as  Mrs.  Gales 
later  recorded.  “It  was  a  great  contrast  to  all  my  previous  life  to  reside  in  so 
small  a  place,”  she  stated  in  their  joint  family  reminiscences.  They  found 
Raleigh,  however,  “a  very  pleasant  community  and  the  open  hand  of 
kindness  was  extended  to  us  by  all  ranks.”  The  citizens’  hospitality  even 
included  lending  the  Gales  family  a  house  to  live  in  until  the  home  they 
planned  to  lease  became  available.  While  they  waited.  Secretary  William 
White  lent  them  “a  small  dwelling  on  Newbern  Street.”  This  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  on  the  same  lot  with  White’s  larger  house,  facing  north.  For  the  entire 
time  of  their  Raleigh  residency  (after  this  brief  delay)  the  Gales  family  home 
and  printing  office  occupied  the  southern  quarter  of  the  300-block  of 
Fayetteville  Street,  directly  south  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Wake  County 
Courthouse.63 

Among  other  hospitable  new  friends  were  the  county  trustee  (treasurer), 
John  Whitaker,  and  Governor  Benjamin  Williams.  When  editor  Gales 
became  critically  ill  with  “a  Typhus  fever”  during  his  first  few  months  in 
Raleigh,  Whitaker  offered  the  hospitality  of  his  home  south  of  and  “about 


bl  Minerva,  Dec.  24,  1799;  other  Raleigh  newspaper  reports,  various  dates.  Some  years  after  the  demise 
of  the  1799  society,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  organized  in  1849.  See  below, 
chap.  1 2  at  nn.  150,  151.  See  also  Dorothy  Long  (ed .),  Medicine  in  North  Carolina;  Essays  in  the  History  of 
Medical  Science  and  Medical  Service,  1524-1960,  passim.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  Calvin  Jones’s 
medical  career,  see  Thomas  B.  Jones,  “Calvin  Jones,  M.D.:  A  Case  Study  in  the  Practice  of  Early 
American  Medicine,’’  N.C.  Historical  Review  49  (Winter  1972),  56-71. 

h2  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1771  through  Dec.  1798.  Missing  are  minutes  for  June,  Sept.,  Dec.  1773; 
Sept.,  Dec.  1776;  Mar.  1777;  June,  Sept.,  Dec.  1784;  all  of  1785,  1786,  1788;  Mar.,  June  1789;  all  of  1799. 

6t  Gales,  “Recollections,”  147-149;  various  newspaper  articles  and  Raleigh  maps. 
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six  miles  from  Raleigh”  for  the  newcomer’s  recuperation,  away  from  “the 
City.”  The  governor  lent  his  personal  vehicle,  “the  only  Carriage  at  that 
time  in  the  place,”  in  which  a  bed  was  placed  for  conveying  the  ailing  Gales 
to  the  country.64 

Customs  and  Manners. — The  Gales  family  not  only  fitted  into  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  their  new  home  town,  but  added  touches  distinctly  their  own.  A 
cultured  family,  they  brought  with  them  a  good  library,  to  which  they 
constantly  added.  And  they  reintroduced  neglected  European  customs  and 
manners  to  some  of  their  new  neighbors,  most  of  whom  were  several 
generations  removed  from  their  mother  countries,  principally  Britain.  This 
very  difference  in  customs  brought  about  a  problem  in  their  household. 
Mrs.  Gales  recalled: 

When  we  hired  Servants  by  the  year  it  often  happened,  others,  thinking 
perhaps  that  servants  in  our  employ  might  have  been  initiated  into 
English  modes  of  doing  things,  would  overbid  us,  and  we  were  thus 
from  time  to  time  deprived  of  them.  We  lost  them,  being  hired  at  higher 
prices  than  they  merited,  or  than  we  could  afford  to  give. 

The  Gales  family,  who  had  seen  only  two  Negroes  in  all  of  England,  were 
horrified  at 

.  .  .  the  idea  of  purchasing  slaves,  of  trading  in  the  blood  and  sinews  of 
our  fellow-beings.  .  .  .  And  yet,  apparently  from  necessity,  during  our 
residence  at  Raleigh,  we  were  induced  to  purchase  several,  both  as 
House  Servants,  and  to  aid  us  in  conducting  our  Printing,  Paper-mak¬ 
ing,  and  Farming  concerns.65 

Social  Events. — Public  social  events  appear  to  have  been  organized  in 
the  very  infancy  of  the  capital .  As  early  as  1 796  “the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Raleigh  and  its  neighborhood”  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  with  “an 
elegant  dinner  prepared  for  the  occasion”  by  the  popular  innkeeper,  Peter 
Casso,  and  later  that  evening  with  a  ball  in  the  statehouse.  For  this  particu¬ 
lar  festivity,  the  ladies  participated  along  with  the  gentlemen  in  both  dinner 
and  ball,  although  they  “retired”  from  the  table  before  the  gentlemen  drank 
their  sixteen  toasts.  Later  celebrations  excluded  women  from  the  dinners, 
though  evening  balls  were  “given  to  the  ladies.”66 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  the  annual  Independence  Day  ball,  the  budding 
society  of  Raleigh,  augmented  by  visiting  members  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  soon  introduced  a  winter  social  season  as  well.  In  December  of  1799, 
“a  number  of  gentlemen”  prevailed  upon  Peter  Casso  to  arrange  for  a 
midwinter  subscription  or  “ticket”  ball.  More  such  events  created  an 
almost  year-round  “assembly  season.”67 

Private  dinner  parties  in  the  home  were  traditional  social  events.  Trea- 


Gales,  “Recollections,”  150.  The  Whitaker  home  may  have  been  the  older  portion  of  “Echo  House,” 
711  Colonial  Rd.,  Raleigh.  See  above,  chap.  2  at  n.  12.  Benjamin  Williams  was  governor  in  1799  and  1800, 
although  Gales’s  reference  is  to  “Governor  Spaight,”  who  had  served  1792-1795. 
sr>  Gales,  “Recollections,”  148-149. 

KK  Minerva  Fayetteville  Advertiser  (Fayetteville),  July  8,  1796. 

67  Register  (w),  Dec.  10,  1799. 
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surer  John  Haywood  entertained  all  the  legislators  and  other  state  officials 
for  at  least  one  meal  during  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  the 
summer  of  1798  he  wrote  to  his  wife  "Betsey,”  away  visiting  her  mother, 
that  ""the  Governor  and  his  Council  took  what  is  called  pot-luck  at  our 
House.  ...  We  gave  them  Ham,  Beef,  fried  Chickens,  Chicken  Pie,  roast 
Beef,  Peas,  Beans,  Greens  &  Lettuce,  with  a  Pudding, .  .  .  some  Raisons  & 
some  Almonds.”  Mrs.  Haywood  presided  over  hundreds  of  later  meals 
during  her  husband’s  lengthy  term  as  treasurer.  One  of  her  letters  to  her 
mother  suggests  the  enormity  of  the  duty,  even  with  the  help  of  servants  at 
home  and  on  their  nearby  plantation.  Exhausted,  the  young  wife  and 
mother  wrote: 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  Leasure  hour  to  write.  .  .  .  Mr.  H. 
invited,  30,  Gentlemen  to  Dinner,  Six  and  Twenty  at  the  Long  Table 
and  four  at  a  side  Table  —  and  that  has  been  the  Number  every  other 
Day  since,  untill  Saturday  last,  which  finished  the  first  going  through 
with  the  Assembly  Men,  but  on  Sunday  following  he  had  a  Pick’ed  set 
of  Thirty:  —  consisting  of  Members  and  Transient  People,  at  an  Ele¬ 
gant  Dinner,  ...  so  you  will  see,  I  had  Sixty  Gentlemen  to  Dine  in  two 
Days  only.  I  am  almost  worn  out  and  Brok  Down  with  Fatigue  and  want 
of  rest  we  have  Company  every  Day  four  or  five,  besides  the  Large 
Number  every  other  day  so  that  I  have  no  rest  Night  or  Day,  the 
Children  all  Night  and  the  People  in  the  Day.  ...  I  am  up  every  Night 
till  Twelve  or  one  Oclockat  Night,  prepareingforthe  next  day’s  Dinner 
.  .  .  and  the  Federal  Court  meets  the  first  of  January  and  I  shall  have  the 
same  Trouble  over  again.  .  .  .  Mr.  Haywood  is  now  gone  to  the  Gover¬ 
nors  to  Dinner,  this  is  the  only  Day  our  house  has  been  still  for 
weeks.  .  .  ,68 


The  County’s  Marketing  Center 

Urban  Attractions  for  Rural  Folk. — The  increasingly  urban  center  of  the 
county  attracted  into  town  people  from  all  over  Wake  County,  for  all  sorts 
of  reasons,  both  business  and  pleasure.  Some  of  these  activities  were  court 
week,  marketing,  election  day,  holiday  celebrations,  and  even  sporting 
events  like  cockfights.  One  of  the  latter  events  on  a  June  day  in  1 798  drew  a 
crowd  ot  ""from  one  to  two  hundred  people,”  according  to  a  John  Haywood 
letter.  Peter  Casso  had  a  cock  pit  at  his  tavern,  where  the  stakes  were  as 
high  as  $100. 69 

Horse  racing  attracted  others  to  the  center  of  the  county.  “The  Raleigh 
Races,”  or  ""the  Raleigh,”  were  semiannual,  two-day  and  three-day  events 
offering  substantial  purses  and  prizes.  Continuing  for  many  years,  they 
were  held  on  a  state-owned  plot  of  land  referred  to  as  the  Raleigh  race- 
ground,  outside  the  eastern  city  limits.70 

fi8  John  Haywood  to  Mrs.  [Elizabeth]  Haywood,  June  13,  1798,  Elizabeth  Haywood  to  Jane  Williams, 
Dec.  20,  1803,  Ernest  Haywood  Collection,  Southern  Historical  Collection. 

John  Haywood  to  Mrs.  [Elizabeth]  Haywood,  June  13,  1798.  in  Ernest  Haywood  Collection;  Register 
(w),  June  25,  1804. 

70  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Oct.  30,  1797,  Apr.  30,  1798.  See  later  request  of  city  commissioners  to  enclose 
and  rent  "the  race-ground,"  Register  (w),  Dec.  7,  1802;  N.C.  House  Journal.  Dec.  3,  1802:29.  References 
continue  for  many  decades  to  races  "to  be  run  over  the  State  Course  near  Raleigh."  Register  (w),  Jan.  3, 
1840,  and  others.  Also  see  below,  chap.  8  at  n.  129. 
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Town  and  Country's  Mutual  Needs. — A  mutual  need  for  each  other’s 
products  brought  town  and  country  dwellers  together,  sometimes  in  the 
country  but  more  often  in  the  city,  where  farmers  brought  their  produce  to 
sell  or  trade.  Advertisements  of  the  shops  in  town  indicated  that  the 
proprietors  would  accept  cash,  credit,  or  commodities  in  exchange  for 
store  goods;  and  often  the  newspaper  notices  catered  particularly  to  the 
farmer  in  suggesting  the  suitability  of  "country  produce"  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Cash  was  scarce  with  the  majority  of  country  dwellers,  and  their 
farm  and  garden  products  were  needed  by  city  merchants  for  resale  to  other 
city  residents. 

The  County  Market.— Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  country  resi¬ 
dents  through  their  county  court  justices  determined  that  there  was  needed 
"a  ready  market  for  their  surplus  produce .  ’  ’  Speaking  for  the  townspeople , 
the  new  Register  editor  commented  that  with  an  official  market,  they  would 
be  able  to  "purchase  such  necessaries  as  are  now  precariously  supplied." 
Accordingly  they  chose  a  location  at  the  intersection  of  Fayetteville  and 
Hargett  streets,  apparently  in  the  middle  of  Hargett  itself  at  the  intersection 
with  Fayetteville.  They  awarded  the  building  contract  to  Micajah 
Muckleroy,  the  lowest  bidder  at  298  pounds.  The  market  house  was  to  be 
4  ‘of  an  Octagon  form,  30  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  Cupola  on  the  top  for  a  bell ; 
to  be  set  upon  eight  posts;  to  have  four  gates;  to  be  bannistered  around 
three  feet  high;  the  floor  to  be  laid  with  brick;  the  whole  to  be  neatly 
painted."71 

By  early  May  the  following  year  (1800)  the  market  house  was  completed 
and  accepted  by  the  court.  William  Glendinning  was  made  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures.  This  mid-street  location  apparently  remained  the 
site  of  the  market  house  for  forty  years,  although  part  of  the  original 
building  had  to  be  replaced  after  the  great  fire  of  1 8 1 6  and  again  in  1 832. 7 2 

Population  at  Century’s  End 

The  county  continued  to  grow.  From  a  population  of  10,192  in  1790,  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  with  it  approximately  a  32 
percent  increase  in  population  for  Wake  County,  to  13,437.  This  growth 
exceeded  the  overall  increase  of  only  about  22  percent  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.  Raleigh,  which  had  not  existed  in  1790,  had  by  1800  acquired  669 
persons  within  its  400  acres.  Of  these,  3 1 6  were  free  white  persons,  1 8  were 
free  Negroes,  and  335  were  slaves.  In  the  rest  of  the  county  there  were 
8,872  whites,  324  free  Negroes,  and  4,241  slaves.73 


71  Register  (w),  Oct.  22,  1799;  Minerva,  Dec.  16.  1805.  The  builder  was  probably  a  member  of  the  early 
Wake  County  family  who  had  spelled  the  name  McElroy  or  Mcllroy  and  gradually  changed  to  the  phonetic 
spelling  as  given  here. 

72  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1800:62-63;  Register  (w).  Oct.  22.  1799;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1801; 
Register  (w),  June  14.  1816;  N.C.  Journal  (Fayetteville),  Jan.  11,  1832,  reprinted  from  a  now  missing 
Register  extra  of  Jan.  7,  1832.  See  below,  chap.  9  at  n.  17. 

7:!  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Heads  of  Families  at  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States  Taken  in  the 
Year  1790:  North  Carolina,  9,  hereinafter  cited  as  First  Census  (1790);  Clark,  State  Records  26:1 187; 
Second  Census  (1800),  324,  778;  N.C.  Department  of  Administration,  County  Population  Trends,  North 
Carolina,  1790-1960  [by]  State,  Region.  Color,  97.  1. 
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The  county  ratio  of  slaves  to  whites  indicates  the  extent  to  which,  by  and 
large,  the  farmers  of  Wake  County  operated  their  relatively  small  farms  by 
their  own  family  labor,  as  compared  with  many  eastern  counties  having 
large  plantations  and  many  times  Wake’s  proportion  of  slaves.  Of  the  total 
population  for  the  county,  with  only  669  residents  of  Raleigh,  the  vast 
majority,  oi  12,768  people,  lived  at  century’s  end  in  overwhelmingly  rural 
Wake  County. 
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PART  B 

FIRST  THIRD  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


Chapter  VII 

ECONOMIC  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


Wake’s  Urban  Center.—  During  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Wake  County  experienced  some  changes,  including  some  benefits,  from  its 
new  and  growing  urban  center.  Certainly  the  town  with  its  courts,  market 
house,  and  availability  of “imported”  goods  was  an  attraction  foi  those  in 
the  county  who  got  to  town  occasionally;  and  it  was  their  marketfor  surplus 
farm  and  home  products.  The  existence  of  an  urban  center,  however, 
changed  very  little  the  primarily  rural  character  of  sprawling  Wake  County . 
Agriculture  remained  the  predominant  business  for  many  decades.  Non- 
agricultural  businesses  in  Raleigh  continued  to  be  largely  those  services 
supportive  of  governmental  functions  and  of  those  persons  related  to  state 
and  county  government. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Raleigh  should  become  one  of  the  financial 
centers  of  the  state.  Although  the  first  two  banks  chartered  in  Noith 
Carolina  had  their  headquarters  in  other  cities,  Wilmington  and  New  Bern, 
both  opened  branch  offices  in  Raleigh  within  three  and  five  years,  respec¬ 
tively,  after  their  chartering.  And  in  1810  the  long-planned  State  Bank  of 
North  Carolina  opened,  with  headquarters  at  the  capital.  The  new  century 
also  saw  the  beginning  of  Raleigh’s  reputation  as  an  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  center.1 


Population  Changes 

Outmigration. — Governmental  and  business  activities  in  Raleigh  played 
a  role  in  the  fairly  rapid  population  growth  of  the  county  for  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  century,  paralleling  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  the  1820s, 
however,  various  conditions  combined  to  produce  such  an  outmigration  of 
families  from  Wake  County  that  the  1830  census  reflected  only  an  in¬ 
finitesimally  small  increase  over  the  population  of  1820,  while  the  number 
of  residents  inside  the  city  of  Raleigh  actually  dropped  by  about  3  percent. 2 


1  See  below,  chap.  10  at  n.  58. 

2  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  Censuses  (1800,  1810,  1820,  1830). 
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During  its  fourth  year  of  ex¬ 
istence,  the  State  Bank  of  North 
Carolina  completed  this  head¬ 
quarters  in  1814  on  New  Bern  Av¬ 
enue.  Now  the  oldest  brick  build¬ 
ing  in  Wake  County,  the  structure 
with  its  twin  east  and  west  double 
porticoes  has  been  described  as 
“two  porches,  and  a  house  be¬ 
tween,  like  the  ham  sandwich .  ” 

Throughout  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  general 
westward  flow  of  North  Carolinians.  As  early  as  1 803 ,  for  example ,  adver¬ 
tisements  began  to  appear  in  Raleigh  newspapers  announcing  the  intention 
of  local  residents  “to  remove  to  the  Westward,”  and  offering  their  Wake 
County  land  for  sale.  An  early  example  is  the  notice  of  one  William  White 
(not  the  Secretary  of  State)  offering  a  thousand  acres  of  northern  Wake  land 
for  sale ,  together  with  his  corn  crop,  ‘3  4  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  two  Negroes.  ’  ’ 

A  contributing  factor  in  his  case,  as  with  other  similar  individuals,  may 
have  been  the  continuing  habit  of  Wake  farmers  to  wear  out  their  land," 
which  practice  made  it  then  necessary  to  move  on  to  fresh  ground.  This 
wasteful  use  of  the  land  had  persisted  from  earliest  colonial  days.  A 
simultaneous  factor  was  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  land  beyond 
the  mountains  available  by  various  means  to  the  enterprising  farmer  willing 
to  move  west/'RIany  Revolutionary  War  veterans  took  advantage  of  the 
pension  grants  of  land  in  the  new  Tennessee  territory.  Others,  non¬ 
veterans,  were  able  to  buy  up  portions  of  veterans’  grants  or  to  exchange 
acreage  in  Wake  for  unseen  lands  beyond  the  mountains.3 

The  Granville  Case. — Another  cause  of  some  families’  leaving  could 
have  been  uncertainty  over  titles  to  their  Wake  lands  because  of  the  suit 
brought  against  North  Carolina  landholders  by  heirs  of  Lord  Granville.  The 
plaintiffs  sought  to  regain  title  to,  or  reimbursement  for,  thousands  of  acres 
in  Wake  and  other  counties  held  by  Granville  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  confiscated  by  the  state  as  Loyalist  property.  The  famous  case 
opened  at  the  June  1804  term  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  the  Wake 
County  Courthouse.  Presiding  were  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Henry  Potter.  Losing  there,  the  Granville  heirs  appealed  the 
case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.4 

For  reasons  that  have  never  been  adequately  explained  the  case  was 
postponed  and  never  brought  to  a  hearing  until  it  was  finally  dismissed  in 
May  1818,  on  the  basis  of  a  technicality.  There  was  great  uneasiness 


3  Register  (w),  Aug.  22,  1803;  Lefler  and  Newsome.  North  Carolina.  298-299.86,  241-242. 

4  See  E.  Merton  Coulter,  The  Granville  District,  35-56;  Register  (w),  Jan.  7,  June  17,  1805.  Jan.  6,  1806. 
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throughout  the  state  during  those  years,  then  relief  and  rejoicing  when  the 
matter  was  dropped.  Editor  Gales  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  reporting  the 
news  he  had  received  from  Washington,  congratulated  his  fellow  citizens 
‘  kon  this  fulfilment  of  their  desires  and  expectations’  ’  and  upon  the  fact  that 
“their  possessions  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  neither  are  burdens  to  be  laid  on 
the  State  to  purchase  their  peace.”  By  this  time  many  who  might  have  been 
disastrously  affected  by  an  opposite  outcome  had  moved  west.5 

Weather  as  a  Cause. — Still  another  factor  was  the  series  of  damaging 
weather  events  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Even  prior  to  the  devas¬ 
tating  drought  of  1 826  some  farmers  were  virtually  wiped  out  by  the  effects 
of  exceptionally  high  winds  and  unprecedented  rain  and  hail  storms  during 
several  successive  springs.  “Hurricanes,”  they  were  termed  by  the  local 
press.  In  addition  to  those  occurring  in  the  so-called  “Harricane”  area  of 
northern  Wake  County,  one  particular  storm  in  1807  brought  western  Wake 
farmers  damage  that  was  termed  “particularly  distressing  in  the  present 
season  of  scarcity.”  It  “levelled  with  the  ground  almost  every  chimney  in 
its  course,  blew  down  many  buildings,  fences,  and  trees,  particularly  fruit 
trees,”  and  “totally  destroyed”  some  orchards.6 

Another  storm  in  1811  brought  hail  stones  “eight  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence”  that  were  said  to  have  “beaten  down  everything  before  them”  and  to 
have  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  at  least  three  persons.  That  same  fall  there 
was  reported  the  most  “violent  and  incessant  storm  of  rain  ...  we  have 
had  for  several  years,”  one  that  “produced  such  a  fresh  in  the  water 
courses  as  to  occasion  much  damage.  Scarcely  a  mill  dam  or  bridge  is  left 
standing  .  .  .  and  the  crops  of  Corn,  Cotton,  &c.  in  the  low  grounds  have 
been  greatly  injured,  and  large  quantities  of  fences  swept  away.”  Other 
exceptionally  damaging  storms  occurred  in  September  1815,  April  1818, 
and  May  1820. 7 

The  famous  drought  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1 826  reduced  still  others 
to  “threatened  want  and  starvation,”  prompting  several  relief  bills  in  the 
following  General  Assembly.  Unsuccessful,  the  bills  nevertheless  warned 
that  “many  have  been  already  compelled  to  migrate  to  parts  more  highly 
favored,  and  without  some  relief  many  more  must  with  the  approaching 
spring  leave  the  land  of  their  nativity.”  In  Wake,  one  of  the  eight  counties 
suffering  the  severest  damage,  two  unidentified  planters  who  were  known 
for  their  generosity  with  poorer  neighbors  inspired  the  Register  to 
editorialize  that  more  residents  might  not  have  to  leave  if  others  “blessed 
with  plenty”  would  do  likewise.8 

But  outmigration  continued  as  predicted.  In  February  1827  Editor  Gales 
tried  to  point  out  some  pitfalls  involved  in  moving  west.  He  wrote: 

Almost  every  day,  we  hear  of  some  removal  to  the  Western  States. 

Because  the  times  are  somewhat  hard,  and  every  wish  cannot  be 


5  Register  (w),  May  29,  1818. 

H  Register  (w),  May  21,  1807. 

7  Register  (w),  June  14,  Oct.  25,  1811,  Sept.  8,  1815,  Apr.  24,  1818.  May  19,  1820. 

K  Johnson.  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  697-698,  citing  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1827;  Register  (w),  Oct.  20. 
1826. 
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gratified,  people  frequently  resolve  in  a  moment  of  disappointment  to 
emigrate  to  a  land,  flowing  (as  many  think)  with  milk  and  honey.  We  do 
not  wish  to  discountenance  any  who  think  their  situations  will  be 
benefited  by  a  removing,  but  we  do  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  thoughts  of  emigrating  to  other  parts,  the  importance  of 
forming  just  opinions  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  at¬ 
tach  to  them.  To  examine  whether  the  climate  is  congenial  to  their 
constitutions;  whether  their  habits  will  comport  with  the  kind  of  life 
they  will  have  to  lead  after  their  removal.  .  .  .  Without  a  certain  degree 
of  information  on  these  and  other  subjects,  relating  to  the  country  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  emigrate,  there  will  of  necessity,  be  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  vexation.9 


T  RANSPORTATION 

Bad  Roads:  a  Curse. — Transportation  of  the  farmers’  goods  to  market, 
when  crops  were  good,  was  becoming  an  economic  necessity  as  farms 
became  less  self-sustaining.  Farmers  needed  to  sell  their  products  for  cash 
to  pay  taxes  and  to  buy  goods  they  could  not  produce.  But  the  miserable 
roads  over  which  goods  had  to  be  carried  into  town  were  frequently 
rendered  impassable  by  heavy  rains.  Occasional  flooding  carried  away  the 
bridges  over  Crabtree  and  Walnut  creeks,  which  virtually  encircle  the 
county  seat,  along  with  those  over  the  Neuse,  whose  width  in  many  places 
effectively  cut  off  large  areas  to  the  east  and  north.  Highway  connections 
with  possible  markets  other  than  Raleigh  were  also  unsatisfactory. 

There  were  constant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  county  government  to 
force  landowners  to  keep  in  repair  the  roads  near  and  through  their  prop¬ 
erty,  as  state  law  required.  The  maintenance  system  that  depended  upon 
residents’  keeping  up  those  stretches  of  road  near  their  own  homes  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  throughout  and  long  after  the  period.  Maintenance  was  at  best 
uneven;  the  roads  more  so. 

Mail  and  Stage  Service:  a  Stimulus. — One  spur  toward  improvement  of 
Wake  County  roads  was  the  continuing  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
post  office  department  to  improve  mail  service.  Others  were  the  parallel 
commercial  attempts  at  furnishing  more  attractive  stage  coach  accommo¬ 
dations  and  schedules  for  passengers.  With  the  advent  of  both  these  ser¬ 
vices  Wake  County  justices  renewed  their  efforts  to  update  the  county’s 
inadequate  roads,  especially  those  that  were  also  mail  routes  and  that  soon 
became  passenger  stage  routes.  The  court  at  the  May  term  1801  ordered 
that  all  public  roads  must  be  twenty  feet  in  width  and  "that  all  the  stumps  & 
roots  be  cut  out  of  the  said  roads  even  or  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.’’  To 
assist  the  traveler,  the  court  also  instructed  overseers  to  set  up  at  the  forks 
or  crossings  of  all  roads  signposts  giving  "plain  and  intelligible  directions’’ 
and  the  number  of  miles  to  the  principal  towns  toward  which  they  led.10 

Mail  routes  at  first  followed  only  the  principal  highway  north  and  south 
and  the  roads  east  to  New  Bern  and  west  to  Hillsborough.  By  1800  Raleigh 


!*  Register  (w),  Feb.  2,  1827. 

10  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1801,  201. 
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was  receiving  mail  three  times  a  week  from  the  north  via  Petersburg  and 
Louisburg  and  from  the  south  via  Charleston  and  Fayetteville.  There  was 
also  a  once  weekly  east-west  mail.  By  1 803  mail  stages  had  been  introduced 
on  the  north-south  line,  still  running  three  times  weekly  and  carrying 
passengers  as  well  as  mail.  The  stages  arrived  and  departed  from  Casso’s 
Inn  in  the  early  years  of  mail  service.  Later  the  Eagle  Hotel,  across  Union 
Square  at  Halifax  and  Edenton  streets,  was  the  stage  office,  and  still  later 
other  locations  in  the  business  section  served.11 

A  Virginian,  John  Drummond,  owned  and  operated  the  stages  from 
Petersburg  to  Raleigh  in  1804.  A  southern  Wake  resident,  Gerard  Banks, 
operated  the  line  from  Raleigh  to  Fayetteville.  Gradually  other  lines  were 
added,  including  short  local  routes  between  Raleigh  and  towns  in  adjoining 
counties.12 

Little  improvement,  apparently,  was  made  even  in  those  roads  over 
which  mail  was  carried,  although  the  frequency  of  postal  service  continued 
to  increase.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  decade  Raleigh  was  enjoying,  in 
addition  to  daily  stages  north  and  south,  weekly  or  semiweekly  mail  and 
stage  connections  with  other  points  in  the  state,  including  routes  to  New 
Bern,  Hillsborough,  Salisbury,  Salem,  Nash  Court  House,  Plymouth,  and 
Asheville.  Frequent  nonarrivals,  however,  were  expected  occurrences 
from  the  very  beginning.  Register  editor  Gales  within  a  week  of  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  supposedly  daily  mail  announced  that  “the  new  establishment 
of  the  daily  Mail  Stage  is  not  yet  in  proper  train,  owing  principally,  it  is 
presumed,  to  excessively  bad  roads,”  especially  to  the  north  of  Raleigh.13 

Navigation:  a  Dream. — The  serious  lack  of  adequate  transportation  for 
goods  from  farm  to  town  and  the  virtual  impossibility  of  moving  them  to 
markets  more  distant  than  Raleigh  inspired  the  hope  that  some  of  Wake 
County’s  watercourses  might  be  made  navigable.  Even  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  there  were  efforts  on  the  state  level  in  this  direction  to  “pro¬ 
mote  the  agriculture  and  commerce”  of  the  inland  counties.  A  1796  General 
Assembly  resolution  named  John  Hinton  and  Richard  Banks  in  Wake, 
together  with  others  elsewhere,  to  study  their  counties’  watercourses  and 
to  "estimate  .  .  .  the  probable  expence' '  of  opening  or  clearing  them  for 
navigation  and  of  cutting  canals  to  connect  them.  A  group  of  Johnston  and 
Wake  County  residents  incorporated  themselves  in  1801  as  the  Neuse 
River  Company,  to  attempt  to  make  navigable  that  portion  of  the  Neuse 
from  Smithfield  to  the  mouth  of  Crabtree  Creek  in  Wake  County.  This 
organization  was  succeeded  in  1812  by  a  group,  including  Craven  County 
businessmen,  known  as  the  Neuse  River  Navigation  Company.  Local 
editorials  boosted  their  efforts.  Success  of  the  venture  was  optimistically 


"  Minerva.  Apr.  15.  1800,  Mar.  1,  1803;  Register  (w).  Mar.  1,  1803,  Nov.  6.  1812. 

12  Minerva,  Feb.  20,  1804;  Register  (w),  Aug.  27,  1804. 

:  Minerva.  Apr.  15,  1800;  Register  (w).  Mar.  5,  July  16,  1813,  Nov.  27,  1818;  David  L.  Swain  to  his 
lather  George  Swain,  Asheville  postmaster,  various  dates.  Swain  Correspondence;  Register  (w).  Mar.  12, 
18 1 3. 

14  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Mar.  23,  1796;  N.C.  Laws,  1801 ,  c.  41;  N.C.  Laws,  1812 ,  c.  89;  Register 
(w),  Jan.  1,  1813. 
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anticipated  to  “prevent  all  the  long  and  expensive  journeys  which  are  now 
taken  by  land  with  our  produce  and  imported  goods.”14 

“The  Planters  of  Wake,  and  the  adjacent  Counties,  who  wish  to  enhance 
the  price  of  their  Products,  and  add  to  the  value  of  their  possessions”  were 
urged  through  advertisements  to  become  subscribers  in  the  company. 
Local  commissioners  included  Joseph  Gales,  Calvin  Jones,  and  Henry 
Seawell.  By  mid- August  1813  they  had  sold  enough  shares  to  meet  the 
terms  of  their  incorporation  requirements.  The  stockholders  elected  as 
president  formerjudge,  governor,  and  United  States  Senator  David  Stone, 
who  had  retired  to  his  Wake  County  plantation  on  the  Neuse.  Close 
neighbor  Charles  L.  Hinton  was  later  secretary,  and  the  original  directors 
were  Seawell,  Gales,  and  Theophilus  Hunter,  Jr.  They  secured  legislative 
approval  for  a  turnpike  road  from  Raleigh  “to  some  convenient  point  on  the 
Neuse  River,  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant  from  said  city .  ’  ’  The  directors 


At  this  point  on  the  Neuse  River ,  18  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh  near  former 
Governor  David  Stone's  mills,  incorporators  of  the  Neuse  River  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  hoped  to  establish  a  port  as  head  of  navigation  for  commercial  cargoes 
between  Wake  County  and  the  coast.  From  this  same  spot,  called  Stone’s  Landing, 
the  bateau  Experiment  departed  in  June  1819  laden  with  flour  and  to  it  returned 
several  weeks  later  with  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  salt,  and  iron,  in  the  only  such 
venture  ever  undertaken. 

agreed  upon  a  landing  on  the  Neuse  about  eighteen  miles  southeast  of 
Raleigh  at  the  grist  mill  belonging  to  Stone,  president  of  the  company.  They 
contracted  in  1818  with  John  D.  Delacy  to  “open  the  River  at  all  times 
Navigable  from  Judge  Stone’s  Mill  to  Newbern,  for  Boats  of  seven  tons 
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burthen,  within  three  years.”  They  then  set  about  to  find  a  contractor  to 
make  navigable  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Neuse,  either  Crabtree  or 
Walnut  Creek,  so  as  to  bring  boats  closer  to  Raleigh  without  resorting  to 
building  the  turnpike.  President  Stone  died  later  that  year,  but  the  com¬ 
pany’s  efforts  continued  with  Judge  Henry  Potter  as  president.15 

Exciting  and  encouraging  news  was  circulated  by  the  Register  in  June 
1819,  when  it  copied  from  a  New  Bern  newspaper  an  article  announcing  the 
arrival  in  New  Bern  of  the  Experiment ,  a  bateau  carrying  a  cargo  of  flour 
from  Stone’s  landing.  This  was  “the  first  boat  that  has  ever  descended  the 
Neuse  from  any  point  above  Smithfield.”  The  journey  required  fifteen  days 
because  of  the  “low  stage  of  the  river’  ’  at  the  time ,  but  the  craft  was  “daily 
expected  at  the  Mills  with  a  return  cargo  of  Sugar,  Coffee,  Molasses,  Salt, 
Iron,  &c.”  According  to  a  later  writer,  the  captain  of  the  one-trip  flatboat 
was  Irish-born  James  H.  Murray,  who  was  later  and  for  many  years 
Raleigh’s  “fearless  and  incorruptible  Constable.”  He  finally  brought  the 
craft  back  up-river,  “after  many  and  tedious  days,”  thus  ending  the  only 
known  such  experiment.16 

The  state  had  employed  a  Scotsman,  Hamilton  Fulton,  as  state  engineer 
to  oversee  the  fulfilment  of  the  statewide  dream  of  an  inland  transportation 
system.  With  his  assistant,  H.  B.  Brazier,  Fulton  labored  for  six  years  to 
bring  to  completion  the  ambitious  plans  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey  and 
others  for  a  network  of  navigable  watercourses  and  canals,  connected  by 
turnpike  highways.  Under  political  pressure  he  resigned  in  1825,  and  the 
Neuse  Navigation  Company  together  with  other  similar  companies  went 
out  of  business.17 

Along  with  the  failure  of  the  grand  navigation  scheme,  the  state  ex¬ 
perienced  also  the  failure  of  its  General  Assembly  to  act  upon  other  farsee- 
ing  recommendations  for  internal  improvements  and  education  that  Mur¬ 
phey  advocated.  There  was  almost  no  improvement  in  Wake  County’s 
transportation  system  during  the  depression  years  of  the  1820s  and  1830s, 
until  the  advent  of  railroading  toward  mid-century. 

Industry 

Thwarted  Industrial  Efforts. — The  early  nineteenth  century  was  a  period 
in  which  industrial  developments  elsewhere  in  the  nation  made  sweeping 
changes  in  industrial  and  agricultural  production.  Eli  Whitney’s  cotton  gin, 
invented  in  1793,  had  created  a  steadily  growing  market  for  cotton.  The 
inventor  himself  had  visited  Wake  County  several  times  in  the  early  1800s, 
and  a  model  of  his  machine  was  exhibited  and  demonstrated  in  the 


15  Register  (w),  Apr.  2,  Aug.  13,  1813;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1816,  c.  16;  Register  (w),  May  1,8,  June  12, 
Oct.  9,  1818,  July  23,  1819;  Robert  H.  B.  Brazier,  “Plan  of  the  Neuse  River  from  Stones’  Mills  to  Major 
Turner’s  Ferry  showing  the  proposed  situation  of  the  Locks  and  Dams  Surveyed  under  the  direction  of 
Hamilton  Fulton,  Civil  Engineer  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  Rob[er]t  H.  B.  Brazier,  1819.’’  Map 
Collection,  State  Archives. 

16  Register  (w),  June  18,  July  23,  9.  16,  1819,  Apr.  21,  June  2,  Dec.  8,  1820;  K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876), 
59-60. 

17  Capus  Waynick,  North  Carolina  Roads  and  Their  Builders  1 : 19-21 ;  George  Stevenson,  “Robert  H.  B. 
Brazier,’’  in  William  S.  Powell  (ed.).  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography. 
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statehouse  in  1805.  Apparently,  however,  these  developments  stimulated 
little  increase  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  amount  of  cotton  grown  in  Wake 
County.  Most  of  the  land  was  more  suited  to  other  crops,  such  as  corn  and 
other  grain.  Moreover,  cotton  was  a  product  grown  in  greater  quantities  by 
extensive  plantation  owners  through  the  labor  of  large  numbers  of  slaves. 
Relatively  few  slaves  were  owned  by  the  majority  of  Wake  County  agri¬ 
culturalists,  and  cotton  production  was  not  a  large  factor  in  its  agricultural 
picture.  In  1804  there  were  only  nine  cotton  gins  in  all  of  Wake  County.18 

There  were  some  who  sought  to  make  use  of  the  new  invention  to  bring 
industry  to  Wake  County.  In  1810a  group  of  citizens  attempted  to  organize 
a  company  to  establish  “a  Manufactory  for  carding  and  spinning  Cotton, 
&c.  by  means  of  labor-saving  Machines  .  .  .  in  or  near  the  city  of  Raleigh.” 
Commissioners  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  in  the  amount  of 
$20,000  were  John  Haywood,  Henry  Potter,  William  Shaw,  Theophilus 
Hunter,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Gales,  who  were  to  appoint  additional  commis¬ 
sioners  in  other  parts  of  Wake  County.  Apparently  the  society  was  never 
organized  beyond  this  point.19 

Other  sporadic  hopes  were  raised  by  industry-minded  men  in  Wake  for 
the  establishment  of  some  source  of  income  other  than  agriculture.  One 
effort  that  was  successful  in  getting  into  production  but  never  profitable  for 
its  owner  was  the  paper  mill  built  in  1808  by  Raleigh  Register  editor  Joseph 
Gales.  He  conceived  the  idea  from  Isaac  T.  Cushing,  “a  Northern 
Mechanic”  who  happened  to  pass  through  Raleigh,  and  utilized  his  in¬ 
structions  in  constructing  it.  Gales  was  able  to  produce  at  the  Raleigh  Paper 
Mill  enough  newsprint  for  publication  of  the  Register  and  other  printing 
jobs,  as  well  as  some  writing  and  wrapping  paper  for  sale  at  his  bookstore. 
He  also  bought  old  rags  from  thrifty  housewives  and  the  mill  provided  jobs 
for  some  local  citizens.  After  being  rebuilt  twice  at  new  locations,  the  mill 
continued  in  operation  after  Gales  sold  it  in  1833. 20 

Pottery  and  Mining  Hopes. — There  was  a  flurry  of  hope  in  1807  in  th& 
prediction  of  “the  celebrated  Mr.  Wedgwood”  of  England  that  there  was\ 
“an  abundance  of  excellent  materials”  in  North  Carolina  to  supply  a 
” Pottery  Manufactory.”  On  the  strength  of  an  inquiry  from  a  second 
English  manufacturer,  editor  Gales  called  for  information  from  his  reader! 
on  the  availability  of  such  clay,  as  well  as  of  other  minerals  such  as 
“Antimony,  Cobalt,  Manganese,  Plumbago,  or  Black  Flint”  which  might 
be  marketable.21 


18  Register  (w),  Mar.  30.  Nov.  23,  1802,  Dec.  2,  1805;  Wake  Tax  List,  1804.  The  1800  census  lists  3,906 
slaves  and  12,768  free  whites  and  Negroes  in  Wake  County,  exclusive  of  Raleigh,  where  the  population 
included  only  669  persons,  335  of  whom  were  slaves.  Second  Census  (1800).  See  Johnson.  Ante-Bellum 
N.C. ,  53-59,  468-470. 

19  Register  (w),  July  19,  Aug.  2,  1810,  Apr.  2,  1813.  An  editorial  in  the  1813  paper  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  society  was  allowed  to  “languish  for  want  of  .  .  .  public  spirit.” 

20  Gales,  “Recollections,”  160-162;  Register  (w),  Jan.  2,  1809,  Feb.  25,  1808,  May  10,  1810,  Oct.  12, 
1821. 

The  three  Gales  paper  mill  locations  described  in  his  recollections  were  County  Treasurer  John 
Whitaker’s  millsite  six  miles  south  of  Raleigh,  a  site  east  of  town  formerly  owned  by  Willie  Jones  of  Halifax, 
and  one  of  Isaac  Hunter’s  millsites  on  Crabtree  Creek  north  of  tow  n,  last  known  in  the  20th  century  as 
Whitaker’s  Mill. 

21  Register  (w),  Oct.  29,  1807. 
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Apparently  nothing  came  of  either  inquiry  at  the  time.  In  faraway  Lon¬ 
don,  however,  an  1815  publication,  Parkes’  Chemical  Essays,  contained 
the  following  statement: 

Sometime  ago  a  gentleman  from  North-Carolina  informed  me  that  a 
mine  of  Black  Lead  [graphite]  has  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Raleigh,  one  of  the  cities  of  that  State,  which  promises  to  be  a  very 
considerable  consequence  to  the  whole  of  North-America.  The  mineral 
occurs  in  large  solid  lumps  and  the  mine  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  thought 
to  be  inexhaustable.  It  is  usually  sold  in  its  native  state,  packed  in 
barrels  at  18  or  20  S  per  CWT. 

North  Carolina’s  state  geologist  Denison  Olmsted  in  1824  reported  to  the 
board  of  agriculture  that  the  “Plumbago  of  Wake”  was  a  little  west  of 
Raleigh,  and  noted  that  the  only  other  graphite  in  North  Carolina  was  at 
Pilot  Mountain.  He  listed  its  potential  uses  in  the  making  of  pencils  and 
crayons,  crucibles  and  melting  pots,  friction  paste,  and  metal  polish,  and 
gave  formulae  for  the  local  manufacture  of  each  of  these  products.  A 
carriage  lubricated  with  this  friction  paste,  he  noted,  could  go  a  hundred 
miles.  But  it  was  not  until  near  mid-century  that  any  appreciable  use  was 
made  of  this  “most  extensive”  and  “best”  graphite  deposit  in  the  state.22 

Looms,  Leather,  and  Liquor. — Throughout  the  antebellum  period  Wake 
County  remained  almost  totally  without  manufacturing.  The  dearth  of  such 
pursuits  early  in  the  century  is  revealed  in  two  special  surveys  made  in  1810 
and  1820  by  the  official  local  census  taker,  Seth  Jones.  Of  the  ten  types  of 
manufacturing  operative  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  Jones  found  in  Wake 
County  in  1810  examples  of  only  three,  and  these  were  primarily  home 
manufactories  rather  than  commercial  industries.  There  were  1 ,3 10  looms 
in  use  in  the  county,  producing  approximately  276,400  yards  of  cloth 
annually.  Total  for  the  state  was  42,477  looms  producing  7,392,927  yards. 
In  the  “Tanneries”  category,  Wake  residents  were  tanning  2,200  “Hydes” 
annually.  And  in  the  last  of  the  three  categories  there  were  reportedly 
ninety  stills  operating  in  the  county,  producing  some  3,000  gallons  of 
“Whiskey  and  Brandy.”  Total  value  of  all  the  cloth,  leather,  and  alcoholic 
beverages  was  estimated  at  $67,300.  In  other  sections  of  the  state  there 
were  additional  industries  including  turpentine  stills,  oil  mills,  gunpowder 
mills,  cotton  gins,  fulling  mills,  spinning  machines,  and  hatteries,  produc¬ 
ing  goods  worth  $4,81 1 ,319.  Of  these  seven  other  types  of  industries,  Jones 
reported  no  example  in  all  of  Wake.23 

The  industrial  census  of  a  decade  later  took  a  different  form.  No  tally  of 
output  nor  value  of  manufactured  articles  was  included.  Rather,  the  1820 
report  was  simply  an  enumeration  of  individuals  engaged  in  making  com¬ 
mercial  items  in  Wake  County,  with  a  separate  count  for  those  inside  the 
city  limits.  Carpentry  was  the  trade  in  which  the  largest  number  of  Wake 


22  Stuckey,  N.C.  Geology ,  390-393;  Parker,  Geology  of  Wake  County ,  103-104,  and  map  (fig.  16).  Lead 
Mine  Road,  in  northwestern  Raleigh,  derives  its  name  from  later  mining  operations  in  that  deposit.  See 
below,  chap.  10  at  n.  82. 

2:!  Register  (w),  Feb.  14,  1811. 
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Countians  was  employed,  with  128  persons  reported  to  be  house  carpen¬ 
ters.  Nearly  half  of  these  were  listed  “in  the  City  of  Raleigh.”  Closest 
contender  was  blacksmithing,  in  which  trade  88  were  engaged,  three- 
quarters  of  them  outside  the  town.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  two  “indus¬ 
tries”  apparently  attracted  only  one  practitioner  each  in  the  entire  county. 
There  was  listed  only  one  “comb  manufacturer  or  horn”  and  one  tin  and 
copper  smith.  Between  these  statistically  separated  occupations  were  the 
following  numbers  of  persons  listed  in  the  various  trades: 

28  “Wheel  wright  and  waggon  manufacturers” 

27  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  stone  cutters 
26  shoe  and  boot  manufacturers 
18  gig  and  coach  makers 
16  cabinet  ware  makers 
16  hatters 

14  whiskey  manufacturers  (all  in  the  country,  incidentally) 

13  saddle,  harness,  and  bridle  manufacturers  (all  but  two  in  the  city) 
12  brickmakers 

1 1  makers  of  “Windsor  and  other  chairs” 

10  tanners  of  leather 
7  mill-wrights 

6  manufacturers  of  writing,  wrapping,  and  printing  paper  (apparently 
all  employees  of  Joseph  Gales) 

4  book  binders 
4  silver  and  gold  smiths 
2  confectioners 
2  gunsmiths 
2  milliners 

2  tobacco  manufacturers 

All  the  practitioners  of  the  six  last  named  trades  were  in  Raleigh.  One 
additional  item  of  information  was  that  there  were  two  “cotton  gin  man¬ 
ufactures  [s/c*]”  in  the  county.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  identities  of  those 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  nor  of  the  extent  of  production.24 

Gales  continued  to  push  for  local  industry  through  his  newspaper  col¬ 
umns,  and  personally  backed  some  of  the  local  ventures.  He  chided  local 
citizens  for  allowing  the  proposed  cotton  factory  plan  to  “languish  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  public  spirit,”  insisting  that  “this  country  is  well 
suited  ...  to  the  establishment  of  Cotton  Manufactories.”  He  was  a 
constant  promoter  of  the  practice  of  buying  domestic  goods  rather  than 
imported  articles.  And  he  frequently  copied  from  “Northern”  papers  news 
related  to  machinery  and  other  inventions  that  might  be  utilized  in  their 
production  in  the  South.  An  example  was  a  “new  brick-making  machine” 
that  would  make  more  bricks,  heavier  bricks,  and  bricks  more  nearly 
impenetrable  to  water  than  the  handmade  variety  being  produced  locally.25 


24  “Manufactures  Census  for  North  Carolina,”  1820,  reproduced  in  Heck.  Documents ,  pi.  18.  There  is 
no  indication  whether  these  figures  include  only  whites,  or  whites  and  free  Negroes,  or  whether  they 
include  slaves  engaged  in  these  pursuits  as  well. 

25  Register  (w)  Apr.  2,  1813,  Sept.  6.  1811,  July  26,  1810. 
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In  spite  of  all  efforts,  little  success  attended  the  industrialization  efforts 
of  Gales  and  others.  Agriculture  remained,  as  it  had  always  been,  the 
primary  occupation  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Wake  Countians  for 
the  entire  nineteenth  century  and  well  into  the  twentieth. Z(l 

Agriculture 

New  Newspaper  Dedicated  to  Agriculture. — Taking  cognizance  of  the 
predominance  of  farmers,  and  their  need  for  improved  agricultural 
methods,  two  Wake  residents  initiated  in  1808  a  third  Raleigh  newspaper, 
the  Star.  It  was  designed  especially  for  “that  respectable  class  of  citizens 
who  form  the  pride  and  constitute  the  wealth  of  North-Carolina,  the  Farm¬ 
ers.”  According  to  the  prospectus  issued  by  editors  Calvin  Jones  and 
Thomas  Henderson,  Jr.,  politics  would  play  a  secondary  role  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  the  paper,  which  was  “to  be  devoted  to  Agriculture ,  Rural 
(Economy  .  .  .  and  the  Rural  Arts.”  The  first  issue  came  out  November  3, 
1808,  and  the  newspaper  continued  publication,  under  a  succession  of 
editors,  for  nearly  half  a  century.27 

Dr.  Jones’s  second  publishing  attempt  in  the  agricultural  field,  however, 
was  completely  unsuccessful.  In  1819  he  announced  plans  to  publish  every 
two  months  a  “Farmer’s  Magazine.”  It  was  to  emphasize  “Agriculture  and 
the  Rural  Arts,”  but  it  would  also  include  “domestic  economy”  and 
occasionally  politics  and  “popular  medicine.”  After  issuing  a  prospectus 
and  wooing  subscribers  for  more  than  fourteen  months,  Jones  was  forced 
to  announce  that  he  had  not  received  enough  “patronage”  to  publish  the 
magazine.  Because  of  the  almost  simultaneous  organization  of  a  statewide 
association  of  farmers,  it  had  seemed  a  propitious  and  an  appropriate  time 
for  such  a  publication.  The  organization,  however,  met  with  apathy,  or 
perhaps  suffered  from  a  failure  to  achieve  communication  with  the  masses 
of  farmers  in  the  state,  even  in  centrally  located  Wake  which  was  head¬ 
quarters  for  both  efforts.28 

State  Agricultural  Society. — “The  friends  of  Agriculture”  responded  in 
disappointingly  small  numbers  to  an  invitation  in  1818  to  meet  in  Raleigh 
and  form  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  governor  as  president,  ex  officio ,  the  optimistic 
group  elected  other  officers  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  including 
Raleigh’s  William  Boylan  and  Joseph  Gales  as  treasurer  and  secretary, 
respectively.  The  society  offered,  among  other  prizes,  “premiums  for  the 
best  crops  of  Hay,  Corn,  Wheat  and  Cotton; .  .  .  for  the  best  Barn,  [and]  for 
an  effectual  cure  for  the  common  distemper  amongst  cattle.”  Apparently 


2fi  Not  until  1950  do  census  figures  show  more  city  dwellers  than  urban  residents.  N.C.,  County 
Population  Trends,  97. 

27  Register  (w),  Feb.  18,  1808;  Star,  Nov.  3,  1808;  H.  G.  Jones  and  Julius  H.  Avant  (eds.).  Union  List  of 
North  Carolina  Newspapers  1751-1900 ,  92-93;  Brigham.  Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers  2:776. 
Henderson  also  published  an  almanac  from  181 1  through  1824.  Milton  Drake  (comp.).  Almanacs  of  the 
Unites  States,  1639-1875  2:861-865. 

28  Register  (w),  Feb.  12,  1819,  May  12,  1820. 
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the  publicity  was  a  complete  failure,  for  no  single  one  of  the  premiums  was 
claimed  the  first  year.  The  following  year  the  society  determined  to  sponsor 
a  "Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  Domestic  Manufactures  and  a  Ploughing 
Match,  to  take  place  in  Raleigh,  in  the  month  of  October,  annually.”  When 
they  failed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  the  secretary  announced 
that  the  event  would  be  "postponed  at  least  for  another  year.”  The  post¬ 
ponement  proved,  disappointingly,  to  be  more  than  thirty  years,  for  it  was 
1853  before  the  plan,  in  the  form  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  in  Wake 
County,  became  a  reality.29 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  society  had  at  least  some  response  to  its 
repeated  premium  offers  for  agricultural  improvements.  A  Wake  County 
farmer,  Hartwell  King,  won  the  "first  Premium  of  the  Society  ...  for 
having  raised  the  best  crop  of  Indian  corn  from  two  acres  of  drained  and 
reclaimed  swampland.”  The  premium  was  "a  handsome  Silver  Cup,  suit¬ 
ably  inscribed,  value  fifteen  Dollars.”30 

State  Board  of  Agriculture. — To  encourage  county  societies,  the  state 
also  organized  in  1823  a  state  Board  of  Agriculture.  Its  members  held 
annual  meetings  for  some  years,  published  several  volumes  on  agricultural 
subjects,  and  distributed  to  farmers  through  their  local  societies  grape 
vines,  seeds,  plants,  and  other  materials.  The  board’s  secretary,  Joseph 
Gales  of  Raleigh,  announced  in  1830  that  a  fresh  supply  of  grape  vine 
cuttings  was  available  to  Wake  farmers  through  his  newspaper  office.  This 
represented  one  of  the  board’s  continuing  efforts  to  induce  farmers  not  only 
to  use  more  progressive  farming  techniques  but  also  to  experiment  with 
new  farm  products.  Soon  after  this  time,  the  state  society  disappeared.  Its 
demise  was  so  complete  that  the  board  formed  in  1 852  was  not  considered  a 
revival  of  the  earlier  organization,  but  rather  a  new  one  altogether.31 

Wake  Agricultural  Society. — Among  the  few  counties  responding  to  the 
state’s  call  for  forming  local  agricultural  societies,  the  capital  county  did 
organize  one  in  1823.  Electing  Moses  Mordecai  president,  the  Wake  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  offered  prizes  totalling  $144  in  value  for  a  number  of 
accomplishments  among  the  county’s  farmers  and  their  families.  These 
included  premiums  for  the  best  pair  of  fat  cattle ,  best  cheese  "often  pounds 
or  over,”  best  crop  of  corn  and  of  cotton  raised  on  five  acres  of  improved 
land,  best  twelve  pounds  of  butter,  best  two  pairs  of  woolen  and  of  cotton 
stockings,  "best  piece  of  stout  Cloth,  half  wool,  of  family  manufacture, 
suitable  for  men’s  winter  clothing,  not  less  than  15  yards,”  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  enclosing  lands,  and  finally,  for  "the  best  Essay  on  the 
formation  and  application  of  Manures,  and  generally  on  all  the  means  of 
returning  and  improving  the  fertility  of  lands — a  Silver  Cup  with  suitable 
inscription,  of  the  value  of  $15."  Details  concerning  the  judging  were  not 


2!'  Register  (w),  Dec.  II,  18.24.  1818. Jan.  I, Dec.  10.  18 19,  May  5.  Oct.  20, 1820.  The  first  N.C.  State  Fair 
was  held  in  Oct.  1853.  Register  (w),  Oct.  22,  1853. 

3(1  Register  (w),  Dec.  22.  1820. 

31  Cornelius  Oliver  Cathey,  Agricultural  Developments  in  North  Carolina,  1783-1860  ,  78-79;  Register 
(w),  Jan.  7,  Feb.  18,  1830. 
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publicized  in  the  newspaper  announcement.  Apparently  there  was  little 
response;  subsequent  issues  of  the  local  newspapers  made  no  mention  of 
winners  of  the  prizes.  The  county  society,  like  the  state  organization,  soon 
disappeared.32 

The  Small  Plantation . — Most  farms  in  Wake  County  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  small,  operated  by  nonslaveholding  farmers  whose  families 
tried  to  produce  most  of  their  everyday  needs  from  the  soil  and  their  own 
labor.  Few  operated  extensive  plantations  worked  by  large  numbers  of 
slaves.  There  were,  however,  significant  numbers  of  moderately  rich 
planters  who  owned  from  ten  to  twenty  slaves  and  whose  ‘  'manor  houses” 
were  surrounded  by  such  numbers  of  outbuildings  as  to  resemble  small 
villages.  The  slaves’  labor  made  possible  the  production  of  luxuries  as  well 
as  necessities.  A  newspaper  advertisement  of  the  1830s  preserves  a  graphic 
record  of  such  a  plantation  and  its  production  capacity.  Bolling  Dunn,  who 
lived  eighteen  miles  east  of  Raleigh  on  the  Halifax  Road,  decided  in  1833  to 
move  to  the  west,  and  offered  for  sale  “the  Plantation  whereon  I  now  live.  ’  ’ 
It  included 

.  .  .  427  acres  .  .  .  about  half  cleared,  and  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  work  8  to 
10  hands  to  advantage,  is  in  excellent  order  for  cultivation.  .  .  .  There 
are  on  the  premises  a  Dwelling  House,  64  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide, 
with  a  T  28  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  containing  8  rooms  below  Stairs, 
with  2  porches,  one  12  feet  square,  and  the  other  6,  commodious  fire 
places,  a  Kitchen  20  feet,  a  Smoke  House  and  Dairy,  four  Negro 
Houses,  13  feet  square,  all  with  excellent  stone  chimneys.  Also,  three 
Granaries,  20  by  38  feet,  a  Well  of  excellent  water,  within  10  yards  of 
the  Dwelling  House,  through  a  solid  rock,  with  a  neat  house  over  it.  The 
yard  and  garden  are  also  well  enclosed.  Also,  a  Store  House,  within  200 
yards  of  the  Dwelling  House,  20  by  38  feet,  with  two  partitions,  making 
a  Counting  and  Store  Room,  with  a  piazza  8  feet  in  front,  a  Blacksmith 
Shop  with  a  new  set  of  Tools;  also,  a  Gin  House  30  feet  square  and  2 
stories  high,  fixed  to  run  2  gins.  .  .  .  There  is  also  an  excellent  Well  of 
water  in  the  Storehouse  yard.  I  have  also  on  the  premises,  two  ex¬ 
cellent  Grist  Mills  —  runners  4  feet  wide,  1 8  inches  thick,  &  a  set  of  first 
rate  Bolting  Cloths  (Dutch)  with  a  screw  or  crane  neatly  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  and  letting  down  the  runners.  The  Mill  House  is  24 
by  26  feet  and  well  finished.  These  Mills  have  the  advantage  of  four 
tributary  streams  of  Little  ri  ver,  which  enable  them  to  grind  throughout 
the  summer,  except  [unless]  it  is  unusually  dry.  ...  33 

Political  Subdivisions 

New  Precincts  and  Districts. — Inadequate  roads  and  bridges  affected 
yet  another  aspect  of  life.  Citizens  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of 
the  county  sometimes  found  it  impossible  to  get  into  Raleigh  on  election 


,!2  Register  (w),  Feb.  28,  May  30,  July  18,  1823.  The  society’s  president,  Moses  Mordecai,  died  a  little 
more  than  a  year  following  its  organization.  His  son  Jacob  was  one  of  the  officers  of  a  later  county  society 
organized  in  1852.  See  below,  chap.  10  at  n.  104. 

!  i  Register  (w),  Aug.  13,  1833.  The  possibility  is  strong  that  the  mill  described  was  the  same  as  that  known 
later  as  Mitchell’s  Mill. 
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days  over  weather-damaged  roads  and  swollen  watercourses.  Until  1804 
the  Wake  County  Courthouse  was  the  only  place  at  which  they  could  cast 
their  ballots.  That  year  the  justices  secured  legislation  to  establish  a  sepa¬ 
rate  polling  place  east  of  the  Neuse,  and  in  1805  they  authorized  two 
additional  polls  in  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  county.  New 
polling  places  were  added  frequently,  so  that  by  1821  there  were  twelve 
separate  precincts.34 

It  was  also  in  1805  that  the  county  court  gave  new  and  relatively  perma¬ 
nent  names  to  the  captains’  districts  into  which  the  county  was  divided. 
Since  each  district  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  captain  who  had 
charge  of  the  area  for  tax  and  militia  purposes,  their  designations  had  been 
changing  with  each  successive  captain’s  appointment.  The  justices  in  1805 
assigned  to  the  twenty-one  districts  names  that  reflected  something  ap¬ 
proaching  geographical  identification.  They  were  as  follows:  Bartons 
Creek,  Buckhorn  Creek,  Buffelow  Creek,  Crabb  Tree,  Cross  Road, 
Fishdam  Ford,  Forrest,  Houses  Creek,  Lick  Creek,  Little  River,  Marks 
Creek,  Middle  Creek,  New  Light,  Panther  Branch,  Raleigh,  Saint  Lukes, 
Saint  Marks,  Saint  Marys,  Saint  Matthews,  Swift  Creek,  and  White  Oak 
Creek.  The  majority  of  these  names  were  retained  as  township  names  in  the 
1868  reorganization  of  county  government.35 

An  Effort  to  Change  Wake’s  Name. — Soon  after  the  new  permanent 
names  were  adopted  for  the  twenty-one  districts,  there  was  a  movement  to 
change  the  name  of  Wake  County  itself.  The  county  court  minutes  for 
August  term  1805  record  that  a  majority  of  the  justices  were  present  and 
voted  to  request  that  the  Wake  County  delegation  in  the  next  General 
Assembly  introduce  legislation  “to  alter  the  name  of  this  county  from  that 
of  Wake  to  that  of  Raleigh.’’36 

Prior  to  the  November  18  convening  of  the  assembly,  however,  several 
hundred  people  signed  petitions  opposing  the  proposed  name  change.  The 
petitioners  declared  themselves  “better  pleased”  with  the  original  name 
than  with  the  name  proposed  “or  in  fact  any  other.”  They  emphasized  the 
factthatthe  name  Wake  was  “coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  county” 
and  charged  that  the  proponents’  reason  for  wishing  the  name  changed  was 
“futile  and  childish,  if  not  ridiculous.”  It  was  said  that  the  name-change 
campaign  was  based  upon  uninformed  charges  against  “the  character  of 
the  Lady  by  whose  maiden  Name  the  county  was  called.”  Terming  the 
defamation  attempt  “shameful,”  the  signers  noted  that  the  lady  “for  ought 
we  know  may  be  long  since  in  her  grave,”  and  expressed  their  determina¬ 
tion  that  her  “name  and  fame  may  be  handed  to  posterity  in  as  fair  colours 
as  the  names  of  those  will  be,  who  are  shamefully  endeavouring  to  defame 
her  memory.”  The  bill  and  the  petition  were  referred  in  both  House  and 
Senate  to  the  committee  on  propositions  and  grievances,  and  the  matter 


34  N.C.  Laws,  1803.  c.  90;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1804:35 1 ;  Register  (w),  Jan.  21,  1805;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  May  1821:232. 

35  Wake  Court  Minutes.  June  1805:101.  See  below,  chap.  14. 

36  Wake  Court  Minutes.  Aug.  1805:134. 
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was  never  reported  out  of  committee. 3/ 

The  Elusive  Wake-Franklin  Line. — For  several  years  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  century  there  was  uncertainty  and  agitation  over  the  precise  location 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Wake  and  Franklin  counties.  Evidently  the 
line  had  never  been  accurately  recorded  since  1787  when  a  portion  of  Wake 
lying  east  of  “Moccasin  Swamp”  was  added  to  Franklin.  The  General 
Assembly  in  1805  appointed  Allen  Rogers  and  Edward  Pride  commission¬ 
ers,  with  two  Franklin  men,  to  “run,  ascertain  and  mark”  the  boundary. 
For  some  reason  it  was  necessary  again  in  1806  to  commission  Pride,  with 
Philip  Sutherland  and  others,  to  complete  the  assignment.  The  Wake 
justices,  unhappy  with  the  results,  sent  Pride  to  the  Wake  delegation  of 
legislators  the  following  year  to  define  the  territory  they  thought  should  be 
in  Wake.  The  legislators  responded  with  a  report  to  the  February  1 808  term 
of  the  court,  who  sent  still  another  appeal  via  Pride  the  following  fall.  There 
followed  two  additional  acts  of  the  assemblies  of  1808  and  1810  for  resur¬ 
veys.  It  was,  incredibly,  more  than  a  century  before  an  accepted  survey 
report  describing  the  permanent  line  was  recorded  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  Wake  and  Franklin  counties.38 

Local  Government 

“So  Many  Courts  .” — The  county  court  remained  a  focal  point  for 
county  activities,  but  added  another  dimension  in  1807  when  the  General 
Assembly  created  a  superior  court  as  well  in  every  county.  Formerly  Wake 
had  been  part  of  a  superior  court  district  composed  of  several  counties  for 
which  sessions  were  held  in  Hillsborough.  Semiannual  terms  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  Wake  Superior  Court  were  scheduled  in  months  other  than  those  in 
which  the  quarterly  inferior  court  and  the  federal  circuit  court  continued  to 
convene.  Thus  the  use  of  the  county  court  room  by  these  tribunals  did  not 
conflict.  Prisoners  of  the  former  district  court  had  been  confined  in  the 
district  jail  at  Hillsborough  but  after  1807  had  to  be  secured  in  Wake.  It  was 
immediately  obvious  that  the  local  jail  was  not  sufficiently  large  or  secure 
to  house  additional  prisoners.  The  justices  issued  an  order  for  a  new  jail  at 
August  term  1806,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  May  1808. 39 

With  county  court,  superior  court,  the  state’s  court  of  conference  which 
in  1805  had  become  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  federal  [circuit]  court  all 
sitting  in  Raleigh  at  various  times  of  the  year,  the  feeling  of  one  man  who 
expressed  dismay  over  the  number  of  courts  is  understandable.  William 
Walton  in  1806  stated  in  a  wryly  humourous  newspaper  advertisement  his 


37  Multiple  copies  of  the  handwritten  petition  bearing  signatures  totaling  approximately  500.  N.C. 
Legislative  Papers.  1805.  Margaret  Wake  Tryon  was,  in  fact,  still  living  in  England  in  1805.  She  died  Feb. 
16.  1819.31  years  after  her  husband’s  death  Jan.  27,  1788.  M.  Haywood,  Governor  Tryon ,  200-201 .  See  also 
N.C.  Senate  Journal ,  Dec.  4,  1805:20.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  bill  in  either  House  or  Senate 
journal.  A  search  of  all  Legislative  Papers  for  1805  has  thus  far  failed  to  yield  the  actual  bill. 

38  N.C.  Laws.  1786-1787.  c.  39;  N.C.  Laws,  1805 ,  c.  26;  N.C.  Laws,  1806,  c.  53;  Wake  Court  Minutes, 
Nov.  1807:93,  Feb.  1808: 124,  Aug.  1808: 164;  N.C.  Laws,  1808,  c.  77 ;  N.C.  Laws,  1810,c.4(y,  Report  of  the 
surveyors,  1915.  in  Corbitt.  Formation  of  the  Counties,  262-263. 

39  N.C.  Laws,  1806,  c.  1;  N.C.  Laws,  1773,  c.  1 ,  in  Clark,  State  Records  23:874;  Wake  Court  Minutes, 
Aug.  1806:222;  Register  (w),  Aug.  25,  Sept.  13.  27,  1806;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1808:136-137. 
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intention  to  sell  some  property  and  listed  as  one  of  the  reasons  the  fact  that 
“I  am  in  debt .  .  .  and  I  would  wish  to  make  payment,  before  I  am  brought 
to  the  Courts.  There  are  to  be  so  many  Courts  in  this  county,  unless  I  sell,  I 
may  get  in  some.”40 

Sentences  imposed  on  some  convicted  lawbreakers  still  included  whip¬ 
ping,  in  addition  to  imprisonment.  In  fact,  a  new  whipping  post  was  erected 
in  1808  when  the  new  jail  was  completed.  The  colonial  penal  custom  of 
cropping  a  criminal’s  ear  was  becoming  obsolete.  In  1803,  however, 
Thomas  Smith  of  Wake  appealed  to  the  county  court  to  verify  his  sworn 
statement  that  the  missing  portion  of  his  own  ear  had  been  bitten  off  in  a 
fight  rather  than  cropped  as  punishment  for  criminal  conviction.  The  court 
granted  the  petitioner’s  request  and  inserted  into  its  official  record  the 
cause  of  the  mutilated  ear,  to  prevent  his  being  mistaken  for  a  convict.41 

Cooperation  Among  the  Governments. — There  was  need  for  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Wake  County  Court  and  various  other  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  represented  in  Raleigh.  These  relationships  were  for  the  most  part 
harmonious.  In  1808  Congress  appointed  a  United  States  marshal  for  the 
local  district.  The  county  justices  provided  a  room  in  the  courthouse  for 
Beverly  Daniel,  the  appointee,  who  moved  permanently  to  Raleigh  and 
became  one  of  Wake  County’s  leading  citizens.  In  addition,  the  county  jail 
was  used  for  federal  prisoners  as  the  need  arose.  Neither  federal  nor  state 
government  had  a  penitentiary  in  the  state.42 

On  the  purely  local  level  there  was  cooperation,  too,  among  county  and 
city  officials.  One  example  is  the  resolution  of  the  county  court  in  1817 
‘  That  the  police  of  this  Town  have  the  privilidge  of  using  the  Bell  on  the  Top 
of  the  Court  House,  for  regulating  the  night  watches  of  the  City  of  Ra¬ 
leigh.”  Numerous  local  citizens  held  both  county  and  city  offices.43 

City  Government. — By  the  early  years  of  the  century  residents  of  Ra¬ 
leigh  finally  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  governing  board,  which  had 
been  first  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly.  Under  a 
new  self-governing  charter  issued  in  1 803 ,  eligible  voters  began  annually  to 
choose  their  intendant  of  police  and  seven  commissioners.  The  new  charter 
also  considerably  broadened  the  powers  of  elected  officials.  It  gave  the 
popularly  elected  intendant  of  police  the  same  judicial  powers  as  ajustice  of 
the  county  court,  but  reserved  to  the  defendant  in  any  case  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions.  To  preserve  law 
and  order  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  appoint  salaried  consta¬ 
bles  and  city  watches  or  patrols,  to  make  regulations  “for  preventing  hogs 
running  at  large  in  the  city,”  and  to  license  free  Negroes'  business  pursuits. 
Several  provisions  of  the  previous  charter  were  retained,  including  the 
levying  of  both  property  and  poll  taxes  to  finance  city  government,  the 
forbidding  of  Sunday  sales  of  any  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  the  letting  of 


4,1  N.C.  Laws,  1805,  c.  1 ;  Register  (w).  May  26.  1806.  June  10.  Dec.  29.  1806. 
4’  Wake  Court  Minutes.  May  1808:155,  Nov.  1803:279. 

42  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Nov.  1808:218;  Register  (w).  Apr.  28.  1808. 

4:t  Wake  Court  Minutes.  May  1817:191. 


Joseph  Gales,  printer,  produced 
this  1816  code  book  for  Raleigh, 
containing  all  the  legislative  acts 
regulating  city  government,  to¬ 
gether  with  local  ordinances 
passed  by  the  City  Commission¬ 
ers.  This  code,  after  a  period  of 
confusion  when  three  separate 
boards  had  jurisdiction  over 
separate  parts  of  the  city,  con¬ 
solidated  Raleigh's  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  body  of 
elected  officials.  Gales  later 
served  as  Raleigh  mayor  1819- 
1825,  1827-1833,  and  1839-1841. 
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contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  public  business  such  as  digging  public 
wells  and  installing  pumps  therein.  The  charter  provided  for  a  variety  of 
new  revenue  sources  as  well,  including  fines  and  fees,  and  a  ground  rent  for 
specifically  allowed  encroachment  onto  the  city  streets.  A  portion  of  in¬ 
come  from  taxes  was  now  earmarked  for  hiring  street  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  work,  and  thereafter  no  "‘inhabitant  of  the  said  city  [was]  compelled 
to  work  on  the  streets  thereof.”44 

For  a  brief  period  of  seven  years  (1806-1813)  there  were  actually  four 
different  boards  governing  Raleigh.  The  city  was  divided  in  the  former  year 
into  three  wards.  Wilmington  and  Salisbury  streets  separated  the  middle 
ward  from  the  eastern  and  the  western,  and  each  ward  extended  to  the  four 
boundaries  (North.  East,  South,  and  West  streets)  of  the  city.  Commis¬ 
sioners  elected  in  each  ward  governed  their  districts  separately  and  spent 
within  their  wards  tax  money  collected  therein.  , All  commissioners  met 
together  additionally,  as  a  fourth  governing  unit  called  the  “General 
Board."  One  intendant  of  police  served  the  entire  city  and  was  elected  by 
the  electorate  at  large.  The  inevitable  confusion  resulting  from  such  a 

44  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1803,  c.  25.  ss.  4.  3,  19.  20;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1794,  c.  59.  ss.  6.  8;  N.C.  Private 
Laws,  1801 ,  c.  50,  s.  2;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1802,  c.  26,  ss.  4,  8,  9,  14. 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 
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complicated  arrangement  led  to  the  town’s  reverting  in  1813  to  a  single 
board  with  an  intendant  and  seven  commissioners.  These,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  elected  from  separate  wards.  The  populous  center  of  town, 
with  the  greatest  concentration  of  buildings  flanking  Fayetteville  Street, 
was  then  allowed  three  commissioners;  two  each  were  elected  from  the 
eastern  and  western  wards.45 

Fire  and  Water.— This  central  crowding  of  population  in  town  increased 
the  danger  from  fires,  as  wooden  buildings  were  built  closer  and  closer 
together.  The  broad  fire-fighting  authority  given  the  commissioners  by  the 
1803  charter  included  “full  power  to  do  what  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  calamity,  even  to  the  causing  of  adjoining  buildings 
to  be  taken  down  or  blown  up,  without  being  answerable  for  any  damages 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  property  so  destroyed.  ’  ’  Although  the  citizens  of. 
Raleigh  in  1802  subscribed  the  purchase  price  of  a  horse-drawn  fire  engine 
which  could  discharge  eighty  gallons  of  water  a  minute  at  a  distance  of 
forty-four  yards,  the  engine  apparently  was  never  bought.  Its  usefulness 
would  have  depended  upon  a  plentiful  water  supply,  which  continued 
disastrously  lacking  for  many  years.  The  city  commissioners  ordered  the 
digging  of  at  least  four  public  wells,  each  to  have  a  pump  installed;  but  for 
some  reason  only  two  seem  to  have  been  completed  within  the  next  dozen 
years.46 

An  1813  law  authorized  the  city  commissioners  to  form  a  fire  company 
“and  to  make  such  other  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
extinguishment  of  Fire.’’  They  subsequently  adopted  an  ordinance  in¬ 
structing  the  city’s  night  watch  to  “be  particular  in  respect  to  Fire,’’  and 
upon  discovering  any  blaze  to  ring  “Mrs.  Casso’s  bell ...  in  order  to  alarm 
the  citizens.”  On  the  night  of  June  11,  1816,  shortly  before  midnight,  the 
alarm  was  sounded  and  citizens  turned  out  to  battle  a  conflagration  that 
soon  raged  out  of  control  and  destroyed  fifty-one  wooden  buildings  in  the 
first  two  blocks  of  Fayetteville  Street  within  two  hours.  The  scant  water 
supply  exhausted,  the  desperate  volunteers  finally  checked  the  progress  of 
the  flames  by  blowing  up  John  Stuart’s  kitchen,  less  than  half  a  block  from 
the  statehouse.  That  government  building  was  saved  by  a  carpenter  named 
Willis  Sledge  and  half  a  dozen  men  he  recruited  to  climb  to  the  roof  with 
containers  of  water  in  order  to  prevent  flying  sparks  and  brands  from 
igniting  its  shingles.  The  men  received  small  financial  awards  from  the  state 
for  their  success.47 


45  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1806 ,  c.  36;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1813 ,  c.  22;  Register  (w),  Jan.  7,  1814.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  commissioners  allotted  to  each  ward  changed  during  the  period,  as  did  the  precise  dividing  lines 
between  wards.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1809,  c.  89;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1811 ,  c.  67. 

46  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1803,  c.  25,  s.  18;  Register,  May  18,  1802;  Minerva,  Aug.  17,  1802;  Register 
(w),  Apr.  18,  1802,  Aug.  8,  1803,  June  14,  1816. 

47  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1813,  c.  22,  s.  5;  Raleigh  (City  of),  A  Condensed  View  of  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  Ordinances  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Government  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  as  Revised  by 
the  Commissioners,  March,  1816,  18;  Register  (w),  June  14,  1816;  affidavit,  Nov.  25,  1816,  signed  by 
treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  and  comptroller,  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1816. 

Peter  Casso  had  died  in  18 1 1 ;  Mrs.  Casso  continued  to  operate  the  tavern  until  her  death  in  18 17.  Star, 
May  3.  181 1;  Register  (w),  Jan.  10,  1817. 
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Constantly  campaigning  for  an  adequate  water  supply  and  efficient  fire 
preparedness,  editor  Gales,  who  had  lost  his  own  Register  print  shop  in  an 
1804  blaze,  was  finally  successful,  aided  by  other  concerned  citizens,  in 
setting  in  motion  some  protective  measures.  The  city  at  last  ordered  from 
Philadelphia  a  fire  engine  that  had  been  authorized  in  1814;  and  work  was 
speeded  up  on  a  system  for  conveying  water  through  wooden  pipes  from 
springs  outside  of  town.  The  citizens  entertained  great  expectations  of  the 
system’s  convenience  and  efficiency.  Gales  glowingly  lauded  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  arranging  to  provide  “Water  sufficient  for  culinary  and  other 
purposes,  andasupply,  always  in  readiness,  in  cases  of  fire.’’  He  notedthat 
Raleigh  citizens  were  determined  “to  save  no  expence  or  exertions  to 
render  the  City  not  only  a  pleasant  and  healthy,  but  a  safe  and  comfortable 
residence.”  The  mechanism  of  the  system,  described  in  detail,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  a  new  resident,  Jacob  Lash  from  Salem.  Since  there  was  no  water 
source  on  land  high  enough  to  supply  water  into  the  city  by  gravity,  Lash 
built  a  water  wheel  at  Rocky  Branch  south  of  town  to  give  impetus  to  a 
“Propelling  Engine”  and  four  forcing  pumps.  These  sent  water  through 
wooden  pipes  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  1 10-foot  high  water  tower 
near  the  south  side  of  the  statehouse.  From  there  gravity  fed  a  reservoir  in 
Union  Square  from  which  other  parts  of  the  city  were  suppled.  Completed 
in  September  1818  after  about  three  years’  work,  the  water  system,  disap¬ 
pointingly,  was  an  almost  complete  failure.  Expensive  and  inefficient,  it 
was  abandoned  within  a  year  or  two.48 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  formerly  fruitless  attempts  to  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  of  fire-fighters  succeeded  after  the  arrival  in  March  1819  of  the  long 
awaited  “very  complete  Fire-Engine  from  Philadelphia,  with  a  Supply 
Pump,  a  sufficient  length  of  Hose,  Fire-Hooks,  Chain,  &c.”  The  following 
evening  the  general  citizenry  met  at  the  courthouse  and  chose  as  president 
of  the  company  Joseph  Gales,  the  recently  elected  intendant  of  police,  and 
as  captain,  waterworks  engineer  Jacob  Lash.  Other  officers  were  Beverly 
Daniel,  vice  president;  John  Dunn,  treasurer;  John  Bell,  secretary;  and 
four  lieutenants  under  Captain  Lash:  John  T.  C.  Wiatt,  William  F.  Clark, 
Thomas  Cobbs,  and  Thomas  Henderson.  Gales  enthusiastically  noted  that 
the  city  now  had  “every  security  that  can  be  desired  against  future  losses 
by  Fire.”49 

But  these  arrangements  were  short-lived,  too.  The  fire  company  regu¬ 
lations  were  loose;  in  1821  the  commissioners  sought  further  enabling 
legislation  for  its  management,  but  did  not  immediately  put  the  provisions 
into  effect.  Press  reports  of  a  February  1823  fire  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
fire  engine  “was  so  much  out  of  order  that  it  could  not  be  used.”  A  new 
company  was  formed,  with  John  Y.  Savage  as  “Captain  of  the  Engine.”  At 
another  fire  a  year  later  it  was  learned  that  “no  sufficient  supply  of  water 
could  be  obtained,  the  water  works  having  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  repair 


48  Gales,  “Recollections,”  167-168;  Register  (w),  Jan.  7,  1814,  Sept.  25,  18 18;  Minerva,  Mar.  12,  1819. 
48  Register  (w),  Nov.  6,  1818,  Mar.  12,  1819.  Lash  may  have  left  Raleigh  soon  thereafter;  his  home  was 
advertised  for  sale  in  October.  Register  (w),  Oct.  15,  1819. 
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and  remain  so.”  Some  black  men  and  boys  procured  tubs  of  water  to  fight 
the  blaze  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  extraordinary  exertions. 
The  city  commissioners  afterward  appointed  a  committee  “to  designate 
such  Negroes  as  particularly  signalized  themselves  by  their  activity  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  fire,”  and  another  committee  to  take  steps  toward 
improving  the  water  supply.  Continuing  to  have  difficulty  securing  enough 
volunteers  for  a  regular  fire  company,  the  commissioners  obtained  a  new 
kind  of  legislation  in  1826,  under  which  citizens  could  be  drafted  for  the 
company  if  fewer  than  forty  volunteered  each  year.  Under  a  captain  and 
four  other  officers,  the  men  were  to  exercise  with  the  engine  at  least  every 
other  month.  They  were  exempt  from  regular  militia  duty.  Additionally, 
whenever  an  alarm  of  fire  should  be  given,  all  free  males  in  the  city  were 
required  to  report  with  their  fire  buckets  and  to  ‘  Tender  every  assistance  in 
their  power,”  under  penalty  of  five  dollars  fine  for  every  failure  to  do  so. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  second  company,  if  another  engine  were  pro¬ 
cured.50 

With  some  modifications,  this  arrangement  was  continued  for  some 
years.  William  F.  Clark  and  William  Thompson  served  successively  as 
captain.  It  was  necessary  each  year  to  draft  part  of  the  forty  men,  but  the 
system  apparently  worked  fairly  well.  In  subsequent  reports  of  fires  it  was 
noted  that  the  blazes  were  quickly  subdued  because  the  fire  engine,  now 
kept  in  good  repair,  “was  got  out  with  great  expedition  and  most  of  the 
company  were  at  their  posts.”51 

Law  Enforcement  in  Town  and  County. — The  chief  law  enforcement 
arms  of  the  county  court  in  addition  to  the  sheriff  were  constables  the 
justices  appointed  annually  for  each  district.  Their  duties,  as  had  been  true 
since  colonial  days,  included  apprehending  and  bringing  to  court  accused 
lawbreakers  and  seeing  to  it  that  “the  Peace  ...  be  well  and  duly  preserved 
and  kept.”  After  1792  the  constable  for  the  district  in  which  Raleigh  was 
established  continued  in  his  regular  capacity,  but  the  court  also  appointed 
in  June  1793  four  “patrollers”  for  the  new  town  having  the  same  duties  as 
those  in  other  county  districts.  They  were  John  Goodloe,  John  Winn, 
Benjamin  Welden,  and  George  Darden.  The  four  were  also  charged  with 
patrolling  the  plantations  immediately  contiguous  to  the  city  limits,  specifi¬ 
cally  those  of  Joel  Lane  to  the  west,  Henry  Lane  and  Rhodham  Atkins  on 
the  north,  Joshua  Suggs  east  of  town,  and  Theophilus  Hunter  south  of  the 
city  limits.  The  court  continued  for  the  first  third  of  the  century  to  appoint 
constables  for  the  Raleigh  district,  although  after  Raleigh  received  its  first 
charter  in  1795  the  board  of  city  commissioners  and  the  intendant  of  police 
made  and  enforced  ordinances  and  regulations  for  the  city’s  government. 
The  constables  brought  offenders  before  the  intendant  “in  manner  similar 
to  trials  before  Justices  of  the  Peace,”  and  he  was  “required  and  authorized 
to  give  judgment  and  award  execution  agreeable  to  the  laws,  rules  and 


r>"  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1821 ,  c.  80,  s.  4;  Register  (w),  Feb.  28,  1823,  Mar.  7,  Feb.  24,  1824;  /V.C.  Private 
Laws,  1826 ,  c.  96. 

51  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  31,  Nov.  26,  1829,  Apr.  15,  1830. 
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ordinances  for  the  city.”  Persons  dissatisfied  with  his  judgment  had  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  county  court  of  Wake.52 

There  were  those,  however,  who  felt  the  city  officers  did  not  adequately 
maintain  ‘  ‘  Law  and  good  Order.  ”  In  May  of  1 80 1  the  county  grand  jury  sent 
to  each  Raleigh  commissioner  a  formal  statement  criticizing  the  board  for 
their  ‘'inattention”  in  failing  to  prevent  gambling  and  disorderly  conduct, 
particularly  ‘‘on  the  Sabbath  day”  and  in  permitting  ‘‘Shop  and  Store 
doors”  to  be  kept  open  on  that  day  ‘‘to  the  Evil  example  of  Others  and 
encouragement  of  Vice.”  The  grand  jury  report  was  signed  by  fifteen  Wake 
County  men,  primarily  from  outside  Wake’s  eight-year-old  and  only  town. 
They  were  A.  Parham,  Jonathan  Thompson,  William  Fowler,  Lemuel 

Cook,  William  Peck,  William  Goodwin,  George  M _ ,  David  Bunch, 

Southwell  Olive,  Mark  Barker,  Andrew  Hartsfield,  John  Moore,  John 
Reece,  James  Banks,  and  Josiah  Atkins.  The  Raleigh  board  immediately 
secured  from  the  General  Assembly  a  remedying  amendment  to  the  city 
charter.  This  legislation  forbade  ‘‘any  merchant  or  shopkeeper  [to]  keep  his 
store  open  on  the  sabbath-day,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  retailing  any 
thing  thereout.”  A  violation  carried  a  fine  of  ten  pounds.  It  was  necessary 
later  to  add  an  explanation  that  saloons  and  grog  shops  came  within  the 
meaning  of  this  first  ‘‘blue  law.”53 

There  were  also  Raleigh  residents  who  thought  too  little  was  being  done 
for  their  protection  from  criminals.  One  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Register  in 
May  1802  asking  why  the  municipal  board  did  not  ‘‘appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  Patrollers  so  as  to  be  able  to  patrole  the  streets  every  night,  in 
order  to  discover  and  suppress  fire  and  robbery.”  Borrowing  obliquely 
from  Shakespeare,  he  inquired  specifically  ‘‘whether  ’tis  better  for  every 
Inhabitant  of  the  City  to  protect  his  own  Property  from  fire  and  robbery  or 
for  a  number  to  join,  and  by  turns,  protect  the  whole?”  A  year  later  the  city 
board  appointed  a  three-man  patrol,  one  of  whom,  David  Ruth,  was  also 
city  constable.54 

The  constables  and  patrollers  evidently  still  afforded  too  little  protection 
in  the  opinion  of  some  city  dwellers.  In  the  summer  of  1806  the  Raleigh 
commissioners  called  the  inhabitants  to  a  meeting  in  the  courthouse  to 
consider  ‘  ‘the  propriety  of  classing  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Night  Watch.”  The  charter  of  1803  empowered  them  to  appoint  either  paid 
or  unpaid  ‘‘City  Watches  or  Patroles.”  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  that 
the  citizens  considered  the  measure  ‘‘at  present,  inexpedient”  and  they 
recommended  instead  using  city  taxes  to  employ  a  patrol  of  two  persons.  In 
October  the  commissioners  named  Samuel  Pearse  and  John  Guyre  to  the 
‘‘City  Watch.”  Meeting  again  in  1809,  Raleighites  again  declined  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  citizens’  night  watch.  This  time,  instead,  their  commissioners 


52  Paul  M.  McCain,  The  County  Court  in  North  Carolina  before  1750 ,  32-33 ;N.C.  Laws,  1715 ,  c.  13,  and 
N.C.  Laws,  1741 ,  c.  5,  in  Clark,  State  Records  23:15-16,  162-163;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1793:346-347; 
N.C.  Laws,  1794-1795 ,  c.  59,  s.  2.  The  duties  of  patrollers  are  spelled  out  in  series  of  acts  including  N.C. 
Laws,  1753 ,  c.  6,  N.C.  Laws,  1779 ,  c.  7,  N.C.  Laws,  1794,  c.  4,  N.C.  Laws,  1802,  c.  15. 

53  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1801:204-205;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1801 ,  c.  50,  s.  2;  N.C.  Private  Laws, 
1814,  c.  27,  s.  1. 

34  Register  (w),  May  4,  1802,  May  16,  1803. 
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Ten  Dollars  Rewi 

STOLEN  from  the  subscriber  a  Grit  H ml 
about  four  feet  eight  or  ten  inches  Mglij 
years  old  last  Spring— he  is  a  little 
think,  on  the  farther  side.  It  is  pi 
taken  by  two  young  men  who  abscoi 
bout  this  place  at  the  time  he  was 
men  are  small  and  slender  made,  and 
get  intoxicated  with  liquor.  Their  na 
bear  to  mention  at  this  time,  ft  is  presui 
are  gone  to  the  western  country*  a  ml  it 
probable  they  win  sell  or  exchan| 
the  way* :  I  therefore  beg  the  attention  #f : 
honest  or  honorable  person  towards  disc 
horse  o!  the  above  description  3  and  if 
write  me  by  post  to  Raleigh,  !  will  comti 
and  pay  the  above  reward  and  Ml 
charges*  MATTHEW 


mi 


Horse-stealing  remained  a  capi¬ 
tal  offense  in  North  Carolina  until 
1854.  Throughout  that  period , 
advertisements  for  apprehension 
of  horse  thieves  continued  to  be 
commonplace  in  local  newspa¬ 
pers.  Matthew  Shaw  placed  this 
notice  in  the  Minerva  of  July  5, 
1810. 


advertised  that  they  would  employ  four  watchmen  “to  go  out  every  night 
alternately’  ’  and  to  be  paid  $50  per  quarter,  “exclusive  of  fees.”  A  charter 
revision  in  1814  provided  “that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  when  classed  by 
the  Commissioners  as  a  City  Watch,”  must  serve  their  turns  or  provide 
good  substitutes.  Failure  to  do  so  carried  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings.  Over  the 
next  several  years  the  commissioners  alternated  between  the  paid  watch 
and  the  citizens’  guard.  During  the  mid- 1820s  a  committee  to  “class  the 
City  Watch,”  or  to  “class  the  citizens  into  Night-guards”  became  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee.55 

Two  perennial  complaints  from  citizens  were  excessive  alcohol  con¬ 
sumption  and  continuing  disturbance  of  the  peace  on  Sundays.  In  1813  the 
commissioners  adopted  two  resolutions  dealing  with  these  matters.  One 
requested  the  justices  of  the  county  court  to  grant  licenses  for  retailing 
liquor  only  to  those  persons  who  had  first  obtained  written  approval  from 
the  city  commissioners,  as  provided  in  the  earlier  charter.  The  court 
complied  with  the  request.  The  other  resolution  directed  the  city  constable 
to  bring  before  the  intendant  of  police  all  persons  apprehended  breaking  the 
Sunday  “blue  laws.”  But  local  residents  continued  to  complain  of  “gross 


' '  Register  (w),  Aug.  25,  1806;  N.C .  Private  Laws.  1803 .  c.  25,  s.  3;  Register  (w).  Sept.  1 ,  Oct.  6,  1806, 
May  4,  1 1,  1809;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1814,  c.  27,  s.  3;  Register  (w),  Jan.  21,  1825,  Jan.  23,  1827,  and 
subsequent  issues. 
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violations”  over  the  next  several  years.  They  were  incensed  at  seeing 
people  from  the  country  hauling  wood,  hay,  and  other  articles  into  town  for 
sale,  driving  in  beef-cattle,  and  butchering  and  selling  meat  on  Sunday.  A 
group  calling  themselves  “the  Raleigh  Association  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  and  for  the  promotion  of  morality  &  good  order”  organized  in  1815 
“to  aid  the  City  Police”  by  making  recommendations  about  such  evil 
practices  as  these  and  others.  The  peace  was  disturbed,  they  declared,  by 
people  forming  “fishing  and  hunting  parties”  in  the  city  and  by  “noisy 
sporting  associations  of  boys”  who  discharged  firearms  and  beat  drums. 
“Even  during  the  hours  of  Public  Worship,”  they  said,  there  were  “Young 
Men  and  Boys  exercising  themselves  in  Public  Games  and  Sports,  within 
the  Streets  and  on  the  public  Commons  of  the  City.”  These  were  direct 
violations  of  an  1806  ordinance  that  imposed  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  or 
five  days  in  jail  for  “playing  at  fives,  or  any  other  sports  or  games  on  the 
Sabbath  Day,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Raleigh.”  They  formed  a 
‘  ‘committee  of  Vigilance”  and  urged  that  the  city  commissioners  appoint  a 
second  constable  to  enforce  the  Sunday  laws  and  ordinances.  Another 
avowed  purpose  of  the  group  was  to  discover  local  poor  persons  and  aid 
them  in  financial  and  medical  ways.56 

By  1823  the  city  and  county  boards  were  appointing  two  constables  for 
the  Raleigh  district,  one  to  serve  within  the  city  limits  and  the  second 
outside.  This  arrangement  continued  until  1833  when  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  not  only  gave  the  election  of  district  constables  to  the  voters  residing 
within  each  district  but  also  decreed  that  there  should  consistently  be  two 
constables  in  that  district  of  each  county  in  the  state  that  contained  the 
county  seat.  One  civic  improvement  the  city  commissioners  provided  that 
was  helpful  in  preventing  crimes  at  night  was  the  installation  of  street  lamps 
on  Fayetteville  Street,  beginning  in  1830.  The  initial  news  item  reported 
with  delight  that  the  lamps  were  “regularly  lit  up  every  evening.”57 

Among  the  myriad  human  interest  stories  related  to  law  enforcement  in 
Wake  County,  several  that  reflect  varying  degrees  of  seriousness  are 
illustrative.  One  was  the  1809  robbery  and  murder  of  Raleigh  merchant 
Patrick  Conway,  whose  accused  killer  escaped  from  the  Wake  County  jail 
eighteen  months  later,  supposedly  to  Tennessee,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.  A  less  consequential  happening  in  1822  concerned  two  flimflam 
artists  who  in  a  grog  shop  encounter  swindled  a  Wake  County  man  of  his 
horse  and  made  good  their  escape  on  the  animal’s  back.  The  story  was 
related  in  a  personal  letter  by  Ann  Eliza  Gales,  daughter  of  the  intendant  of 
police  whose  chagrin  at  failing  to  apprehend  the  crooks  she  described,  as 
well  as  his  subsequent  crack-down  on  vagrants,  gamblers,  and  swindlers.58 


56  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1813:133;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1803 ,  c.  25,  s.  21;  Register  (w),  Mar.  19, 
18 13.  Jan.  27,  Feb.  10,  1815.  Dictionaries  define  fives  as  a  game  played  by  batting  a  ball  against  a  wall,  so 
named  because  three  fives,  or  fifteen,  are  counted  to  the  game. 

57  Register  (w),  Jan.  23,  1823;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1823:4;  N.C.  Laws,  1833-1834,  c.  5,  ss,  2,  I ; 
Register  (w).  Apr.  15,  1830,  Feb.  1,  1833;  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  13,  1830. 

Register  (w),  Apr.  12,  Oct.  11,  1810,  Mar.  28,  Aug.  16,  1811;  Willis  G.  Briggs,  “Evening  Bell  Sounds 
Above  Old  Fayetteville  Street  Murder,”  News  and  Observer,  July  14,  1935 ;  Ann  Eliza  Gales  to  Gen.  Robert 
R.  Johnson,  Feb.  24,  1832,  in  Robert  E.  Johnson  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Department;  Elizabeth  Reid, 
"Countryman  Left  Holding  Bag,”  Raleigh  Times,  July  4,  1975,  1-C. 
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Over  the  years  Gales  and  other  publishers  editorialized  repeatedly  about 
another  trait  of  human  nature,  the  morbid  curiosity  that  unfailingly  at¬ 
tracted  crowds  to  the  courthouse  grounds  to  witness  executions  of  crimi¬ 
nals  by  hanging.  One  such  occasion  was  the  1830  execution  of  two  men,  one 
black,  the  other  white,  for  two  separate  crimes.  Estimates  placed  the 
number  of  the  curious  at  between  three  and  six  thousand  “human  beings  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  colors,  and  ages.”  This  and  other  hangings  were 
reported  in  graphic  detail,  including  the  victims’  death  struggles.  Each  such 
report  was  almost  invariably  followed  by  an  editorial  against  public  ex¬ 
ecutions.  Their  ‘  ‘demoralizing  tendency  .  .  .  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
scenes  of  drunkenness”  afterward,  as  well  as  by  greatly  increased  activity 
of  thieves,  counterfeiters,  and  gamblers  among  the  crowds.  Gales  con¬ 
cluded  his  1 830  report  with  a  frequently  repeated  fervent  hope  that  the  state 
would  establish  a  penitentiary.  Its  existence,  he  insisted,  would  help  prove 
“that  the  certainty  of  punishment,  more  effectually  deters  from  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  crime,  than  the  severity  of  it;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind,  to  be 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  smallest  inevitable  evil,  whilst  hope  has  the 
power  of  dispelling  the  apprehension  of  the  greater.”59 

The  City  Guards  and  County  Volunteers. — Representing  a  related  pro¬ 
tective  measure  was  a  company  of  volunteers  who  organized  the  City 
Guards  of  Raleigh  in  1830.  With  Alexander  J.  Lawrence  as  commander,  the 
light  infantry  unit  obtained  a  charter  pronouncing  the  members  exempt 
from  service  in  the  fire  company.  The  press  commented  upon  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  their  discipline,  the  neatness  of  their  uniform,  and  the  fact  that  all 
forty  or  fifty  men  were  completely  armed  and  equipped.  Later  that  year  the 
Register  also  noted  that  two  uniformed  companies  of  volunteers  ‘  "from  the 
country”  had  been  organized,  but  did  not  identify  them.  The  three  units 
formed  a  part  of  the  first  regiment  of  Wake  militia.60 

Nearly  twenty  years  earlier  another  group,  the  Raleigh  Volunteer 
Guards,  had  been  organized  to  meet  the  specific  military  emergency  of  the 
War  of  1812. 


The  “Unnecessary  War” 

Military  Preparedness. — With  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Wake  County  citi¬ 
zens  were  alarmed  during  the  second  decade  of  the  century  over  de¬ 
teriorating  relations  between  America  and  Great  Britain  which  eventually 
led  to  that  futile  conflict  known  as  the  War  of  1812.  Several  local  residents 
who  were  British  natives  adopted  the  prudent  course  of  applying  for  United 
States  citizenship,  including  Samuel  Combs  from  Ireland;  Scottish-born 
Raleigh  merchant  Matthew  Shaw  and  his  wife  and  four  children;  and  Henry 
Gorman,  a  stone  mason,  also  from  Scotland.61 


5i*  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  8.  1830;  Star ,  Nov.  11,  1830;  Register  (w),  Apr.  20,  1827;  other  newspapers, 
various  dates.  The  State  Penitentiary,  authorized  after  the  Civil  War,  was  completed  in  1883.  See  below, 
chap.  14. 

60  N.C.  Laws,  1830-1831,  c.  65;  Register  (w).  May  31,  1830;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  18,  1830. 

61  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1811:224,  271,  Feb.  1812:27,  Aug.  1812:61. 
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FRIDAY,  JUKE  26,  181* 
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W  A  R  ! — It  will  be  seen  fr^m  the  contents 
of  this  paper  that  War  has  bees  declared  a- 
gainst  Great  Britain,  A*  much  of  whatever 
Is  connected  with  the  subject  m  oar  limits  will 
allow  is  offered  to  our  readers.  Since  the  con* 
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stituted  tmthorities  of  our  Country  have  w  illed 
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war  it  isthe  duty  of  every  ebigen  to  mmn- 
hvtte  to  its  success,  whatever  may  he  ^ opi¬ 
nions  of  its  policy.  It  is  our  country  that  k  to 
suffer  or  gain  by  the  contest,  and  not  those 
alone  who  direct  its  destinies. 
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Wake  Countians  learned  of  the 
start  of  the  War  of  1812  eight  days 
after  the  United  States  declared 
war  with  Great  Britain.  The  news 
appeared  in  the  Star  of  June  26, 
along  with  editor  Thomas  Hen¬ 
derson’s  editorial  call  for  patrio¬ 
tism. 


Before  the  actual  declaration  of  war  June  18,  1812,  Wake’s  cavalry  troop 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Henderson,  Jr.  (the  Star  editor), 
“unanimously  volunteered  their  services’’  in  May  to  help  fill  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  quota  of  7,000  troops.  A  letter  of  acknowledgment  from  Governor 
William  Hawkins  indicated  that  the  men’s  names  had  been  “placed  on  the 
rolls  of  the  detachment’  ’  and  commended  them  for  thus  early  and  voluntar¬ 
ily  displaying  “conspicuous  and  honorable  proof  of  their  patriotism’’  at  this 
“crisis,  when  war  seems  to  be  inevitable.”62 

The  Raleigh  Volunteer  Guards,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  T.  C.  Wiatt, 
local  carriage  maker,  were  also  stirred  to  patriotic  action  as  hostilities 
increased.  Already  organized  and  equipped,  they  were  ready  to  join  the 
county  militia  regiment  prior  to  the  declaration.  Soon  afterward,  they  were 
originators  of  an  unusual  two-part  Fourth  of  July  observance.  Perhaps  as  a 
gesture  toward  wartime  economizing,  after  participating  in  local  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  events,  they  separated  from  those  citizens  who  were  being 
served  an  “elegant  and  plentiful  dinner”  in  the  statehouse  and  themselves 
had  “a  plain  but  plentiful  dinner  [at]  Mr.  Rex’s  Spring.”  With  them  were 
such  distinguished  citizens  as  Judge  Henry  Seawell,  Daniel  L.  Barringer, 
Allen  Rogers,  and  Nathaniel  Jones  of  White  Plains,  “all  dressed  in  home- 
spun.”  They  drank  both  regular  and  volunteer  toasts  “in  home-made 
liquors.”  Later  that  summer,  special  days  of  “fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer”  were  observed  by  the  people  of  the  city,  as  urged  by  the  presi¬ 
dent.63 


62  Register  (w).  May  8,  1812. 

63  Register  (w),  June  19,  July  10,  31,  1812. 
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The  Actual  War. — Late  in  1812,  after  the  war  was  in  progress,  the 
General  Assembly  divided  the  Wake  County  militia  regiment  into  two 
regiments.  So  many  Wake  men  had  volunteered  at  a  June  muster  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  a  draft  to  determine  those  to  be  accepted.  Officers  of  the 
first  regiment  were  Col.  Allen  Rogers,  with  John  T.  C.  Wiatt  and  Daniel  L. 
Barringer  as  first  and  second  majors.  Col.  Simpson  Shaw  commanded  the 
second,  with  William  Daniel  and  Thomas  Ferrill,  majors.  The  twenty-four 
Wake  companies  were  made  part  of  a  new  Seventh  Division  of  state  militia, 
and  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  of  Raleigh,  adjutant  general  since  1808,  was  named 
major  general  in  command  of  the  new  Seventh.  Robert  Williams  of  Raleigh 
succeeded  Jones  as  adjutant  general.64 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  General  Jones  began  raising  a  corps  of  mounted 
volunteers  from  Wake  and  other  counties  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Virginia.  It  was 
thought  that  the  British  were  about  to  attack  through  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Each  volunteer  was  to  supply  his  own  horse  and  to  equip  himself  with  arms, 
insofar  as  possible.  Their  uniforms  were  to  be  “round  jackets  (double- 
breasted)  and  pantaloons  of  cotton  homespun,  dark  blue  and  white,  mixed; 
round  black  hats,  with  blue  cockades;  suwarrow  boots  and  spurs.”  They 
expected  to  leave  July  25,  but  a  week  before  that  date  they  received  word 
that  the  emergency  was  on  the  North  Carolina  rather  than  the  Virginia 
coast.  The  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Cockburn  had  entered  Ocracoke 
Inlet  instead  of  Virginia’s  Chesapeake  Bay.65 

In  le  ss  than  twenty-four  hours  General  Jones  with  his  aides  and  fifty 
members  of  the  Raleigh  Guards  under  Capt.  William  F.  Clark  set  out  for 
New  Bern,  which  was  in  imminent  danger  of  attack.  “The  first  in¬ 
telligence”  of  the  attack,  reported  the  Register ,  “excited  a  glow  of  Pa¬ 
triotism  which  has  seldom  been  equalled.  The  electric  spark  flew  from  man 
to  man,  and  their  words  and  actions  exhibited  but  one  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
same  spirit  which  animated  our  citizens  to  volunteer  their  services,  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  their  female  connections  and  friends.”  Citizens  con¬ 
tributed  money  to  help  equip  the  troops,  and  the  women,  according  to  the 
Star,  made  one  hundred  knapsacks  in  those  twenty-four  hours.  The  cavalry 
unit  departed  on  Sunday,  July  18.  On  the  following  day  Governor  Hawkins 
and  his  aides,  with  Capt.  Anderson  Hunter’s  troop  of  cavalry  and  Thomas 
Henderson,  now  major,  were  on  their  way.  Two  days  later  ‘  ‘the  requisition 
infantry”  of  one  hundred  men  from  the  Wake  militia  followed,  with  Colonel 


64  N.C.  Laws,  1812 ,  c.  79;  Register  (w),  Jan.  1,  1813;  Sarah  McCulloh  Lemmon,  Frustrated  Patriots: 
North  Carolina  and  the  War  of  1812 ,  85;  N.C.  Laws,  1812,  c.  81;  Register  (w),  Jan.  29,  1813.  Company 
captains  in  the  first  regiment  were  Wiatt,  John  Bell,  Johnson  Busbee,  Hardy  M’Guffy,  John  Walton,  Cyrus 
Whitaker,  Jeremiah  Dunn,  John  Robertson,  Hight  Finch,  Giles  Nance,  Elhannon  Nutt,  and  William  M. 
White;  those  of  the  second,  Dempsey  Blake,  James  Speight,  David  Holland,  Thomas  Ferrill,  Reuben 
Jackson,  John  Green,  Solomon  Jones,  William  Jones,  Benjamin  Dunn,  John  Arnold,  William  M’Cullers, 
and  Asa  Bacon.  N.C.  Laws,  1812,  cc.  79,  81 .  Dr.  Jones  succeeded  Edward  Pasteur  as  adjutant  general  after 
the  latter’s  resignation  June  7,  1808,  and  was  commissioned  major  general  Dec.  14,  1812.  Marshall 
DeLancey  Haywood,  “Calvin  Jones,  Physician,  Soldier  and  Freemason.”  N.C.  Booklet  19  (July-Oct. 
1919):  13. 

65  Register  (w),  July  9,  1913;  Star,  July  9,  23,  1813.  The  suwarrow  boot  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Field  Marshal  Suwarrow  of  Russia.  M.  Haywood,  “Calvin  Jones,”  14-15.  Local  musician  J.  F. 
Gone[c]ke  published  during  the  war  an  original  composition  entitled  the  “General  Calvin  Jones  Grand 
March.”  Sheet  music.  North  Carolina  Collection. 
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Rogers  and  Major  Barringer.66 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  coast,  the  Wake  units  found  that  the  British 
fleet,  after  capturing  Ocracoke  and  Portsmouth  and  commandeering  two 
American  ships,  had  abandoned  their  plan  to  attack  New  Bern  and  had 
already  sailed  southward.  Col.  Beverly  Daniel,  aide  to  the  governor,  re¬ 
ported  from  New  Bern  that  the  Raleigh  Guards  had  arrived  “in  fine  spirits” 
but  that  they  were  keenly  disappointed  that  “the  Enemy  had  gone  off 
without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  respect  to  him.  .  .  . 
They  are  now  parading  before  Head  Quarters — their  appearance  seems  to 
light  up  in  the  face  of  every  looker-on  an  expression  of  Patriotic  feeling.  ’  ’  A 
letter  from  the  New  Bern  Committee  of  Safety  praised  the  Wake  County 
officers  and  men  for  their  spirit,  after  “a  fatiguing  and  rapid  march  of  130 
miles,”  and  commented  on  the  “warm  and  lively  impressions”  they  made 
upon  the  grateful  New  Bern  people.  The  local  cavalry  were  away  only  two 
weeks.  Before  August  13  the  volunteer  Raleigh  Guards  and  those  of  the 
drafted  Wake  militia  who  had  families  also  returned  home,  leaving  the 
unmarried  men  stationed  for  a  while  longer  at  Beaufort.  Governor  Haw¬ 
kins,  after  inspecting  the  entire  North  Carolina  coast,  returned  to  the 
capital  August  17. 67 

Meanwhile,  Raleigh’s  intendant  of  police,  Sterling  Yancey,  called  a  town 
meeting  at  the  statehouse  to  plan  for  local  defense,  should  it  become 
necessary.  A  committee  of  public  safety  was  appointed  from  among  the 
older  residents.  The  Register  reported,  “The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
county  (as  well  those  exempted  from  military  service  by  age  or  office  as 
others)  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  Volunteer  Corps  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  and  county  at  the  present  crisis.”  William  Polk,  Revolutionary 
war  colonel,  was  chosen  captain  of  the  “City  Corps,”  and  its  three  divi¬ 
sions  had  as  lieutenants  Judge  Henry  Seawell,  William  Boylan,  and 
William  Peace.68 

Wake  Men  to  Virginia. — Wake  County  men  were  not  called  upon  again 
to  defend  the  North  Carolina  coast,  although  the  British  imposed  a  block¬ 
ade  on  the  ports  of  Ocracoke  and  Portsmouth  in  September,  and  small 
marauding  parties  landed  on  those  shores  from  time  to  time.  In  November, 
Governor  Hawkins  dispatched  Gen.  Calvin  Jones  to  Washington  to  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  Federal  government  concerning  the  lack  of  protection 
afforded  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Numerous  Wake  County  men  had 
joined  the  United  States  armed  forces,  one  regiment  of  which,  the  Forty- 
third,  was  encamped  near  Raleigh  in  April  1814.  In  a  case  occurring  in  the 
county  court  in  May  of  that  year,  a  civil  suit  against  one  Asa  Frost  was 
dismissed  when  it  was  determined  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army  as  a  musician.69 


66  Register  (w),  Aug.  6,  1813;  M.  Haywood,  “Calvin  Jones,”  17,  citing  letter  from  Thomas  S.  Singleton 
to  Governor  Hawkins,  July  24.  1813;  Register  (w),  July  23,  1813;  Star ,  July  23,  1813. 

67  Register  (w),  July  23,  30,  Aug.  6,  13,  20,  1813. 

68  Register  (w),  July  23,  1813. 

B!)  Register  (w).  Sept.  24,  Nov.  26,  1813,  Apr.  22,  1814;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1814:252. 
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While  the  war  continued  into  its  third  dreary  year,  the  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  decreased  sharply  and  it  became  necessary  to  draft  men  from  Wake  as 
well  as  other  counties  to  meet  local  quotas.  A  lack  of  patriotism  was  not  the 
cause,  insisted  the  Register ,  but  rather  “a  desire  that  the  service  should  be 
borne  equally/’  One  factor  said  to  have  an  influence  was  “the  high  pre¬ 
mium  heretofore  given  for  substitutes.  .  .  .  Many  poor  young  men  who 
were  willing  to  serve  their  country  held  back  in  expectation  if  not  drafted, 
of  being  well  paid  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  were.”  James  D.  Royster, 
“a  mere  boy”  at  the  time,  was  present  “at  the  north  door  of  the 
statehouse”  for  one  of  the  drafts  and  recounted  to  Kemp  P.  Battle  later  his 
impressions  of  “the  great  crowd  collected,  the  terrified  countenances,  the 
agony  of  suspense,  the  lamentations  of  the  women,  as  the  unlucky  lot  fell  to 
their  sons,  husbands,  or  lovers.”  The  Wake  men  were  ordered,  among 
1 ,500  troops  from  nearby  counties,  to  march  in  September  1814  to  Norfolk, 
which  was  again  threatened.  The  clothing  they  took  with  them  in  the  early 
fall  was  not  adequate  for  the  cold  winter  months  through  which  they 
remained  in  the  area.  As  soon  as  word  of  their  suffering  was  made  known  in 
Wake  County,  home  folks  hurriedly  collected  money  and  clothing  to  send 
for  their  relief.  But,  in  Royster’s  words,  “many  a  good  Wake  man  lost  his 
life  in  the  fever-stricken  camp  on  the  shores  of  Hampton  Roads.”  Wake 
captains  were  John  Bell  and  John  Green,  infantry,  and  Elhannon  Nutt, 
artillery.70 

Peace. — When  the  useless  war  was  finally  over  and  word  of  peace 
reached  Wake  County  in  February  1815,  the  reaction  was  immediate  and 
noisy.  The  Register  declared,  “Never  have  we  witnessed  so  general,  so 
animated  a  picture  of  public  satisfaction.  .  .  .  [There  were]  cannons  fir¬ 
ing — heart-cheering  huzzas — bonfires,  a  procession  of  our  Citizens  ac¬ 
companied  by  Music,  and  a  general  and  brilliant  illumination.”  On  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday,  four  days  later,  and  again  the  following  Saturday  cele¬ 
bration  dinners  were  held  at  Yancey’s  and  Casso’s  taverns.  In  April,  Ra¬ 
leigh  citizens  observed  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  “the  day  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  U.  States  as  a  day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  blessings  of  Peace.”  Rev.  William  McPheeters  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  addressed  the  gathering  at  the  statehouse.  The  Raleigh 
Volunteer  Guards  were  disbanded  before  September,  and  muskets  that  had 
been  issued  to  them  were  turned  over  to  the  militia,  in  which  Maj.  John 
T.  C.  Wiatt  was  promoted  to  colonel  after  Col.  Allen  Rogers  resigned. 
General  Jones  continued  as  major  general  of  the  state  militia  until  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  December  1820. 71 

The  Raleigh  Peace  Society  was  formed  in  1818  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  On 
its  first  anniversary  its  officers  prepared  a  memorial  to  be  sent  to  the 


70  Register  (w),  Aug.  12,  1814;  K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876),  38-39 .Register  (w).  Sept.  16,  Nov.  11,  18, 
18  14;  Star ,  Jan.  20,  1815;  roster  of  Wake  County  militiamen  “called  into  service  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia  .  .  . 
September,  A.D.,  1814,”  in  N.C.  Adjutant  General’s  Department,  Muster  Rolls  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  War 
of  1812:  Detached  from  the  Militia  of  North  Carolina,  in  1812  and  1814  ,  35,  63-64,  100-102. 

71  Register  (w),  Feb.  24,  Mar.  3,  Apr.  14,  Sept.  15,  Dec.  15,  1815,  Apr.  13,  1821. 
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president  and  the  Congress  urging  that  they  employ  negotiation  in  any 
future  disputes  with  foreign  powers.  The  citizens  signing  the  memorial 
were  of  4 "all  parties,  professions  and  conditions  of  men,”  all  uniting  with 
one  purpose  in  mind,  ‘The  endeavor  to  do  away  [with]  the  necessity  of 

wars.”72 


Three  Widows  and  Their  Times 

The  legal  status  of  women  in  the  nineteenth  century  made  widowhood  a 
particularly  difficult  condition.  Unless  farseeing  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  wife  and  children  in  a  husband’s  will,  the  plight  of  the  widow,  rich  or 
poor,  was  often  desperate.  The  cases  of  three  widows,  each  in  completely 
different  circumstances,  illustrate  some  of  the  resources  that  were  either 
employed  or  unavailable  to  women  of  different  stations  in  this  period. 

The  Raleigh  Mother  of  a  Future  President. — Mrs.  Jacob  Johnson  of 
Raleigh  was  widowed  within  three  years  of  the  birth  of  her  second  son 
Andrew,  destined  to  be  a  president  of  the  United  States.  The  birth  date  was 
December  29,  1808;  the  place,  a  small  house  in  the  yard  of  Casso’s  Inn 
where  Jacob  Johnson  served  as  a  hostler  and  caterer  and  in  various  other 
capacities.  Mary  McDonough  Johnson  was  also  employed  by  the  Casso 
family.  Later,  Jacob  Johnson  was  porter  for  the  State  Bank,  in  its  original 
quarters  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  1814  bank  building  preserved  on 
New  Bern  Avenue.  He  was,  according  to  his  obituary,  “esteemed  for  his 
honesty,  sobriety,  industry,  and  humane  friendly  disposition.”73 

Apparently  Jacob  Johnson  was  the  frequent  companion  of  wealthier 
Raleigh  businessmen  on  hunting  and  fishing  excursions.  An  event  on  one 
such  outing  prompted  Star  editor  Thomas  Henderson,  who  wrote  the 
obituary,  to  add,  “None  lament  him  more  .  .  .  than  the  publisher  of  this 
paper,  for  he  owes  his  life,  on  a  particular  occasion,  to  the  boldness  and 
humanity  of  Johnson.”  The  occasion  was  a  fishing  expedition  on 
Theophilus  Hunter’s  Mill  pond  on  Walnut  Creek  south  of  Raleigh  in  the 
winter  of  1810  or  1811.  Johnson  plunged  into  the  water  to  save  Henderson 
and  a  young  Scottish  merchant  named  Callum  who  had  fallen  in  and  could 
not  swim.  This  exposure  was  later  cited  as  the  cause  of  an  illness  that 
proved  to  be  fatal  to  Johnson,  although  several  months  had  elapsed  by  the 
date  of  his  death,  January  4,  1812.  Both  his  illness  and  his  heroism  were 
later  noted  in  an  inscription  on  his  gravestone  in  City  Cemetery.  The 
monument  to  his  memory,  however,  was  not  erected  until  more  than  fifty 
years  later,  after  his  son  had  become  president.74 


72  Register  (w),  July  2,  16,  1819. 

' !  Robert  Watson  Winston,  Andrew  Johnson,  Plebeian  and  Patriot ,  3-5;  Star,  Jan.  12,  1812. 

'4  Winston,  Andrew  Johnson,  l\Star,  Jan.  12,  1812;  David  L.  Swain,  Early  Times  in  Raleigh:  Addresses 
Delivered .  .  .  at  the  Dedication  of  Tucker  Hall,  and  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Completion  of  the  Monument  to 
Jacob  Johnson  (Johnson  address),  \?>-\ 5;  Register  (w),  Jan.  17,  18 12;  and  see  below,  chap.  14atn.  109. The 
complete  inscription,  illegible  but  repeated  on  a  bronze  marker  installed  by  the  Wake  County  Historical 
Society  June  1 1,  1967,  is  as  follows:  “In  Memory  of  JACOB  JOHNSON,  An  honest  man,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Born — .  Died  Jan.  4,  1812,  from  disease  caused  by  an  over  effort  in  saving 
the  life  of  his  friend.”  Monument  and  marker.  City  Cemetery,  Raleigh;  News  and  Observer,  June  7,  1967. 
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“ President  Andrew  Johnson  s 
Birthplace ”  15  of  a  series  of 
etchings  on  North  Carolina  sub¬ 
jects  executed  in  the  1940s  by 
Louis  Orr  ( American ,  1879-1966) 
in  the  collection  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Museum  of  Art.  The  small 
house,  originally  part  of  the 
Casso’s  Inn  complex,  was  moved 
three  times  before  being  located 
in  Mordecai  Square  in  1975. 


The  elder  Johnson’s  death,  when  Andrew  was  three  and  his  brother 
William  eight,  left  their  mother  in  financial  straits.  Securing  a  loom  and 
other  equipment,  she  set  herself  up  in  the  business  of  spinning  and  weaving 
cloth  and  became  known  as  “Polly  the  Weaver.”  Her  income  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  her  sons  to  be  educated,  and  her  second  husband,  Turner 
Daught[e]ry, added  little  or  nothing  to  the  family  finances.  Her  only  re¬ 
course  was  to  apprentice  the  boys  to  tradesmen  when  they  became  four¬ 
teen.  Andrew’s  apprenticeship  to  local  tailor  James  J.  Selby  was  arranged 
February  18,  1822.  In  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  his  attending  school, 
“Andy”  learned  to  read  and  write  with  the  assistance  of  the  tailor  shop 
foreman,  Litchford,  and  a  good  customer,  Dr.  William  Hill.  Before  his 
apprenticeship  was  completed,  he  and  his  brother  ran  away  from  their 
master.  Contemporary  accounts  differ  concerning  the  immediate  provoca¬ 
tion.  Selby  offered  through  a  newspaper  notice  a  $10  reward  for  their 
return,  mistakenly  reversing  his  descriptions  of  the  two  brothers.  Although 
Andrew  later  voluntarily  returned,  he  was  unable  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  Selby,  and  the  legal  consequences  of  his  having  broken  the 
terms  of  his  apprenticeship  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  secure  anotherjob 
in  his  home  town.  His  mother,  stepfather,  and  brother  agreed  to  move  with 
him  to  Tennessee.  There  he  married,  made  his  living  as  a  tailor,  and 
pursued  his  education  with  such  diligence  that  he  climbed  rapidly  in  politi¬ 
cal  offices.  During  his  mother’s  lifetime  he  was  twice  inaugurated  governor 
of  Tennessee,  but  she  did  not  live  to  return  with  “Andy  the  tailor  boy”  to 
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visit  the  place  of  his  birth  while  he  was  occupying  the  highest  office  in  the 
United  States.  She  died  February  13,  1856. 75 


James  J.  Selby,  the  tailor  from 
whom  apprentices  Andrew  John¬ 
son  and  his  brother  William  ran 
away,  mistakenly  reversed  the 
descriptions  of  the  two  boys  in 
this  reward  notice  inserted  in  the 
Raleigh  Star  in  June  1824. 
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Ten  Dollars  Reward. 

AN  A  WAV  from  the  Subscriber,  on  (he 
jn.w  'oglu  of  the  loth  instant,  two  apprentice 
hoys,  legally  bound,  named  WILLIAM  and  AN 
DREW  JOHNSON  The  former  is  of  a  dark 
complexion,  black  hair,  eyes,  ami  habits.  They 
are  much  of  a  height,  about  5  feet  4  or  5  inches 
The  latter  is  very  fleshy  freckled  face,  light  hair, 
and  fair  complexion.  They  went  off  with  two 
other  apprentices,  advertised  by  Messrs  Wm. 
Sc  Chas.  Fowler  When  they  went  away,  they 
were  well  clad-— blue  cloth  coats,  light  colored 
homespun  coats,  and  new  hats,  the  maker’s  name 
in  the  crown  of  the  hats,  is  Theodore  Clark.  1 
will  pay  the  above  Reward  to  arty  person  who 
will  deliver  said  apprentices  to  me  in  Raleigh,  or 
I  will  give  the  above  Reward  for  Andrew  John¬ 
son  alone 

All  persons  are  cautioned  against  harboring  or 
employing  said  apprentices,  on  pain  of  being 
prosecuted. 

JAMES  J-  SELBY,  Tailor. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Jone  24,  1824  26  bt 
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A  Prominent  State  Officer  s  Widow. — Another  man’s  death  a  quarter 
century  after  that  of  Jacob  Johnson  widowed  a  Raleigh  woman  who  was  far 
more  prominent  than  Polly  the  Weaver  but  created  for  her  almost  equally 
insurmountable  problems.  When  John  Haywood  died  November  18,  1827, 
there  was  statewide  mourning  for  the  man  who  had  been  North  Carolina’s 
treasurer  since  1787  and  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  and  beloved 
citizens  of  Wake  County  and  of  Raleigh.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral 
November  20  the  Wake  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions 
adjourned  after  only  brief  opening  business  ‘Tor  the  purpose  of  giving  all 
the  members  of  the  Court,  Officers  &  Members  of  the  Bar  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  Funeral  Obsequies  of  our  much  Respected  friend  &  fellow 
Citizen  John  Haywood  Esquire.”76 

Soon  afterward,  shock  and  disbelief  were  registered  by  family  and  public 
alike  when  it  was  learned  that  an  audit  of  Treasurer  Haywood’s  accounts 
revealed  a  shortage  in  the  state  treasury  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
There  was  not  then,  nor  has  there  ever  been  found,  an  explanation  for  the 
missing  funds.  Mrs.  Haywood  and  the  several  heirs  and  their  families 
immediately  drew  up  a  legal  document  arranging  for  the  sale  of  properties 
,from  the  late  treasurer’s  estate  as  well  as  from  their  own  not  inconsiderable 
possessions.  Their  avowed  intent  was  to  sell,  or  assign  to  the  state,  as  much 
property  and  stock  as  necessary  to  accomplish  the  complete  ‘‘extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  due.”  This  obligation  they  met,  but  not  without  sacrifice 


75  Winston,  Andrew  Johnson,  passim;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1822:3 \S,Star,  June  25,  1824.  Winston, 
7-8,  indicates  that  Johnson  also  returned  to  Raleigh  to  disprove  false  charges  about  his  parentage  used  by 
political  opponents  during  his  campaign  for  Congress.  See  also  LeRoy  P.  Graf.  Ralph  W.  Haskins  (eds.)  and 
Patricia  P.  Clark  (ass’t.  ed.),  The  Papers  of  Andrew  Johnson  2:unpaged  chronology  section  between  xlii  and 
1. 

7fi  Register  (w),  Nov.  20.  1827;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Nov.  1827:54. 
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on  the  part  of  widow  and  children.  After  experiencing  difficulty  in  settling 
his  own  father’s  estate,  a  nephew,  State  Senator  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr., 
wrote  to  his  “Cousin  Betsy,”  the  treasurer’s  daughter,  that  “strange 
mysteries  hang  about  the  fate  of  our  fathers  and  families.”77 

The  debt  was  staggering,  nearly  $70,000.  After  the  sale  of  much  valuable 
property  the  treasurer’s  widow  found  it  necessary  to  employ  other  means 
to  supplement  her  own  income.  Throughout  her  popular  husband’s  career 
she  had  been  hostess  for  him  to  hundreds  of  legislators  and  guests  of  the 
state  at  meals  and  parties  in  the  family  home.  Following  her  husband’s 
death,  she  advised  members  of  the  General  Assembly  that  she  was  “pre¬ 
pared  to  accommodate  twenty-five  or  thirty”  of  them  as  boarders  within 
her  own  residence  and  in  rooms  in  other  buildings  on  the  lot.  Apparently 
she  opened  the  home  to  roomers  and  boarders  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1828. 
Other  widows  of  prominent  men  had  been  forced  to  adopt  similar  mea¬ 
sures,  but  Mrs.  Haywood’s  accommodations,  along  with  E.  P.  Guion’s 
Hotel,  according  to  a  local  friend,  were  “the  favorite  boarding  houses” 
among  the  legislators.  When  the  assembly  was  not  in  session  she  took  in 
“Travellers,  Gentlemen  and  their  Families,  Boarders  by  the  day,  week, 
month,  or  year,  [and]  School  Children  for  any  length  of  time.”78 

After  Mrs.  Haywood’s  death  in  1832,  her  daughter  Eliza  E.  (or  “Betsy 
John”)  Haywood  was  able  to  retain  the  home  and  operated  in  it  a  school  for 
young  women.  Her  well-known  intellectual  and  social  abilities,  and  the 
prominence  and  accomplishments  of  the  entire  Haywood  family,  contrib¬ 
uted  toward  making  hers  one  of  the  more  fashionable  private  schools  to 
which  families  in  many  sections  of  the  state  sent  their  daughters.79 


77  Document  dated  Dec.  3,  1827,  signed  by  John  S.,  George  W.,  Fabius  J. .Alfred  M.,  Thomas  B.,  and 
Eliz.  E.  A.  Haywood,  in  Ernest  Haywood  Collection;  resolution  of  agreement  between  the  state  and  Mrs. 
Haywood  in  N.C.  Laws,  1830 ,  Resolutions,  135;  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  to  [Miss]  Elizabeth  E. 
Haywood,  Feb.  22,  1831,  Ernest  Haywood  Collection.  See  also  Treasurer’s  Report,  Nov.  21 ,  183 1 ,  in  N.C. 
Public  and  Private  Laws,  1830-1832 ,  Appendix,  10;  other  similar  reports  during  several  following  years; 
Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  59-60.  Among  the  “letters  of  confidence”  in  Haywood’s  personal  papers  is 
the  following  statement  by  Gabriel  Holmes,  Jr.  (governor  1821-1824):  “If  Treasurer  Haywood  was  not  an 
honest  man,  I  would  doubt  the  integrity  of  every  man  in  the  community.”  Gabriel  Holmes,  Jr.,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  Dec.  19,  1819,  in  John  and  Edmund  Burke  Haywood  Letters,  Duke  Manuscript 
Department. 

When  in  1839  supporters  of  a  political  opponent  of  George  W.  Haywood,  son  of  the  late  treasurer, 
attempted  to  use  the  ” alleged  defalcation  of  his  Father”  against  him,  the  Register  termed  the  attempt  “a 
despicable  resort”  and  published  in  full  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  (N.C.  Senate  Journal,  Dec. 
12,  1827:47)  indicating  that  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  state  had  been  made  by  the  Haywood  heirs. 
Register  (w),  July  20,  1839.  Haywood  lost  the  congressional  race  to  incumbent  Dr.  William  Montgomery  of 
Orange  County.  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  930;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  680,  681.  He  later  moved  to 
Alabama.  H.  Haywood,  Sketch  of  the  Haywood  Family ,  78. 

78  William  K.  Boyd,  The  Federal  Period,  1783-1860 ,  113;  printed  folders  dated  Aug.  1831,  Ernest 
Haywood  Collection;  David  L.  Swain  to  [Mrs.]  Eleanor  Swain,  Nov.  13,  1829,  Swain  Correspondence; 
Register  (w),  Jan.  6,  1831. 

79  Eliza  E.  Haywood  to  Fabius  and  George  Haywood,  Jan.  3,  1839,  thanking  him  for  enabling  her  to 
retain  the  home,  also  tuition  bills  and  receipts,  1840,  for  Eliza  Haywood’s  school,  family  letters,  Jan.  8, 
1840,  and  others  concerning  the  boarding  school,  in  Ernest  Haywood  Collection. 

Mrs.  Haywood’s  will  had  contained  a  provision  for  selling  Haywood  Hall.  Wake  County  Book  of  Wills, 
Book  H:347,  Wake  County  Courthouse.  Charles  Manly,  in  order  to  help  keep  the  house  in  the  family’s 
possession,  purchased  the  property  and  resold  it  within  less  than  a  month  to  Eliza  E.  Haywood.  Wake  Deed 
Book  13:383-384,  408-409. 
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Another  Widow. — The  story  of  the  third  widow  is  shorter,  because 
nothing  is  known  except  the  brief  allusion  to  her  misfortune  in  a  newspaper 
notice  and  the  historical  fact  of  the  almost  negligible  recourse  for  help 
available  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  woman  of  her  station. 

Nancy  Valentine,  a  free  Negro  living  in  northwestern  Wake  County  near 
the  Fishdam  Ford,  had  three  free-born  daughters,  Polly,  Sukey  Bennet, 
and  Becky  Ann  Valentine,  aged  fifteen,  nine,  and  five.  On  Friday,  August 
21 ,  1807,  the  little  girls  vanished,  and  the  frantic  mother  inserted  an  adver¬ 
tisement  headed  “Stolen”  in  the  Raleigh  Register.  “It  is  supposed,”  the 
notice  stated,  “that  some  dishonest  Person  has  taken  them  off,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  them  as  Slaves.”  She  described  them  as  having  very 
smooth  skin,  “dark  Mulatto  Colour;  the  two  youngest .  .  .  very  sensible.” 
Information  or  help  that  anyone  might  furnish  would  be  “thankfully  re¬ 
ceived,  besides  making  any  satisfaction  I  am  able  to  do.”  Joseph  Gales, 
editor  of  the  Register,  who  undoubtedly  charged  the  mother  nothing  for 
publishing  the  notice  and  himself  worded  it  for  her,  inserted  a  note  to 
printers  in  all  the  southern  states  requesting  them  “to  favour  the  cause  of 
humanity,  by  giving  this  advertisement  a  few  insertions.”80 

There  is  no  happy  ending  to  the  story.  No  extant  newspaper  reports  the 
children’s  return  to  their  mother.  Their  chances  of  being  reunited  as  a 
family  were  slim  indeed  in  that  dark  period  in  North  Carolina’s  history 
when  there  were  such  inequalities  in  the  law  regarding  women’s  and 
children’s  rights  (even  those  of  white  women  and  free  Negro  women),  and 
regarding  the  daily  lives  of  blacks,  whether  slave  or  free. 

Negroes  and  the  Law 

North  Carolina  was  not  one  of  the  chief  slaveholding  states.  Likewise, 
Wake  County  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  had  only  a  moderate  number 
of  slaves  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  eastern  “plantation”  counties.  Of 
Wake  County’s  total  population  of  13,437  in  1800  there  were  4,241  slaves 
and  324  free  Negroes,  representing  a  34  percent  nonwhite  population. 
Thirty  years  later  Wake’s  total  number  of  people  was  20,398,  of  which 
8,109  were  slaves  and  831  free  Negroes,  making  the  nonwhite  proportion 
43.8  percent.  Most  of  the  blacks  lived  on  plantations  and  farms,  with  only  a 
small  percentage  listed  inside  the  city  limits  in  1830.  Of  Raleigh’s  1,700 
people,  697  were  slaves  and  134  free  Negroes.81 

Free  Negroes. — At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  laws  to 
protect  certain  rights  of  free  Negroes.  Although  they  had  the  legal  right  to 
own  real  and  personal  property,  including  slaves,  few  were  financially  able 
to  do  so.  Seventeen  of  Wake  County’s  free  Negroes  in  1830  themselves 
owned  other  blacks  as  slaves,  ranging  in  number  from  one  to  seven.  Their 
names  as  listed  in  the  1830  census,  some  of  which  were  identical  to  those  of 


80  Register  (w),  Aug.  27,  1807. 

81  Second  and  Fifth  Censuses  (1800,  1830);  John  Hope  Franklin,  The  Free  Negro  in  North  Carolina 
1790-1860,  15-16.  For  a  detailed  survey  of  slavery  and  the  free  Negro  see  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C., 
468-612. 
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white  Wake  residents,  were  Burwell  Pope,  John  Dunn,  Abigail  Evins, 
Samuel  Green,  William  Holmes,  Allen  Jones,  Charles  Jones,  John  Malon, 
Polly  Maxwell,  John  Scott,  Phil  Seawell,  William  Smith,  Silvans  Snellings, 
Nancy  Swims,  Prudy  Taylor,  Marsh  Wilson,  and  Sally  Woodward.  Free 
Negro  males  had  at  all  times  (until  1835)  the  right  to  vote.  In  1818  the  Wake 
County  Court  granted  administration  on  the  estate  of  a  “Man  of  Colour,” 
John  Stewart,  or  Stuart,  to  another  black,  Jarreld  Walden.  Since  Walden’s 
bond  was  set  at  $500,  Stuart  had  evidently  died  possessed  of  at  least  a 
moderate  estate.82 

As  the  century  progressed  the  General  Assembly  adopted  more  and 
more  laws  to  restrict  and  circumscribe  the  activities  of  the  free  Negro, 
although  North  Carolina’s  laws  in  general  remained  more  liberal  for  a 
longer  time  than  those  of  neighboring  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Many  of 
the  restrictions  came  about  because  of  complaints  by  white  citizens  about 
disturbances  caused  by  their  fellow  free  citizens  “of  colour.”  The  Wake 
County  grand  jury  who  in  1801  found  Raleigh’s  commissioners  negligent  in 
enforcing  Sunday  ordinances  also  reprimanded  them  for  permitting  Ne¬ 
groes  “to  run  about  the  Streets  playing  at  Games,  drinking  and  trading  and 
in  many  instances  Acting  in  a  noisey  and  almost  tumultuous  manner.”  A 
committee  of  Raleigh  residents  in  1815  presented  further  grievances  to  the 
commissioners  about  “Negro  dances  and  frolicks”  and  blacks  who 
brought  articles  to  town  on  Sunday  for  sale.  Part  of  the  duty  of  the  patrol¬ 
lers  appointed  by  the  court  in  each  district  of  the  county  was  to  prevent  free 
Negroes  and  slaves  from  congregating,  as  well  as  slaves’  being  off  their 
masters’  plantations  without  a  pass  or  carrying  unlawful  weapons;  i.e.,  to 
enforce  the  orderly  behavior  of  blacks,  both  slave  and  free.83 

The  brawn  of  many  black  men  had  helped  clear  the  streets  and  build 
many  of  the  homes  and  stores  in  early  Raleigh.  Some  had  acquired  special 
skills  in  carpentry,  brickmasonry,  and  the  like.  But  the  free  Negro  who  was 
not  especially  skilled  at  some  trade  found  it  difficult  to  make  a  living, 
especially  in  town.  He  had  to  compete  for  jobs  with  slaves  whose  masters 
occasionally  hired  them  out  by  the  day  and  with  white  laborers  who 
generally  received  preference  from  employers. 

The  death  of  John  Jackson  of  Wake  County  was  noted  in  a  way  that  for 
the  times  was  unusual.  Early  newspaper  death  notices,  which  were  gener¬ 
ally  terse  and  factual,  only  occasionally  contained  references  to  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  deceased.  Even  rarer  was  the  appearance  of 
a  notice  concerning  a  black  man.  Exceptional  on  both  counts  was 
Jackson’s  obituary,  published  March  16,  1807:  “Died,  in  this  City,  on 
Monday  last,  John  Jackson,  a  free  man  of  colour.  His  conduct  and  manners 


82  Franklin,  Free  Negro  in  N.C. ,  1 15,  150,  224,  236;  Fifth  Census  (1830);  Cheney,  N.C.  Government , 
820;  N.C.,  The  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina  Called  to  Amend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  State,  Which  Assembled  at  Raleigh,  June  4,  1835 ,  409-424;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb. 
18 18:281 .  Raleigh’s  1803  charter  giving  residents  of  the  city  the  right  to  vote  for  their  commissioners  had  ex¬ 
tended  this  right  to  free  Negroes.  N.C.  Laws,  1802,  c.  26. 

83  Franklin,  Free  Negro  in  N.C. ,  1 16;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1801 :204;  Register  (w),  Feb.  10.  1815; 
N.C.  Laws,  1794,  c.  4. 
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entitled  him  to  general  respect,  and  society  has  lost  a  useful  member  by  his 
death.”84 

Some  Recognition  for  Blacks'  Contributions. — Evidence  exists  that 
certain  abilities  and  the  demonstrated  loyalty  of  blacks  was  appreciated,  at 
least  by  the  local  press  and  some  individuals,  and  on  occasion  by  the 
General  Assembly.  In  reporting  the  destructive  fires  that  constantly  beset 
the  town,  newspapers  repeatedly  commented  on  the  ‘‘exertions  of  the 
Citizens  but  principally  the  Negroes,”  often  a  deciding  factor  in  successful 
fire-fighting.  One  article  declared,  ‘‘The  blacks  deserve  much  credit  for 
their  exertions,”  and  again,  ‘‘Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the 
coloured  population,  who  used  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  be  service¬ 
able  on  the  occasion.”  Still  another  asserted,  ‘‘As  usual  also,  our  colored 
population  distinguished  themselves  by  their  unremitting  efforts.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  one  particular  fire  there  was  a  reward,  more  tangible  than  mere 
words,  for  ‘‘those  colored  persons  who  assisted”  in  extinguishing  a 
January  1831  fire  that  threatened  the  statehouse.  The  treasurer  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  an  appreciative  General  Assembly  to  distribute  the  sum  of  $50 
among  them.  On  an  earlier  occasion  the  state  expressed  its  gratitude  in  a 
more  significant  way  to  an  individual  black  man  for  ‘‘services  rendered  to 
the  State.”  Peter  Bird,  a  slave  of  John  Haywood,  acted  to  prevent  the 
statehouse  from  being  robbed  one  night  in  1798.  A  special  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  noting  that  he  had  ‘ ‘evince [d]  such  exalted  virtue 
especially  in  a  man  of  the  said  Peters  rank  &  condition  at  present,” 
recommended  that  he  be  granted  his  freedom  ‘‘as  an  encouragement  to 
similar  instances  of  virtue  &  honesty.”  His  owner,  consenting,  was  al¬ 
lowed  two  hundred  pounds  as  compensation.85 

Emancipation  Efforts. — There  were  periodic  successful  efforts  on  the 
part  of  some  individual  Wake  County  residents  to  emancipate  their  own 
slaves,  but  also  numerous  cases  where  permission  was  denied  by  a  General 
Assembly  dominated  by  members  who  considered  the  growing  numbers  of 
free  Negroes  an  increasing  menace.  News  and  rumors  about  uprisings  in 
other  sections  of  the  South  reached  Raleigh  and  were  repeated  in  local 
newspapers.  Fear  of  similar  occurrences  prompted  still  more  stringent 
observance  of  the  laws  against  manumission.86 

Nathaniel  Jones  of  White  Plains  provided  in  his  will  for  freeing  all  his 
slaves  when  they  attained  a  certain  age,  even  though  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1815  state  law  prohibited  his  executors’  doing  so.  He  listed  four  reasons 
for  his  effort  to  free  them: 

Reason  the  first.  Agreeably  to  the  rights  of  man,  every  human  being, 
be  his  or  her  colour  what  it  may,  is  entitled  to  freedom,  when  he,  she  or 


84  Register  (w),  Mar.  16,  1807. 

85  Minerva,  July  27,  1802; N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Feb.  6, 1804 \  Register  (w),  Feb.  24,  1824,  Jan.  13,  1831, 
June  18,  1833;  N.C.  Journal  (Fayetteville),  Jan.  11,  1832;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Feb.  12,  1798.  The 
thwarted  statehouse  robbery  is  thought  to  have  been  related  to  the  attempt  of  the  infamous  Glasgow 
conspirators  to  destroy  evidence  of  the  land  fraud  of  which  James  Glasgow  was  later  convicted.  See  Samuel 
A’Court  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina  2:153. 

86  Emancipation  petitions  in  Petitions,  N.C.  Legislative  Papers  1800-1859. 
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White  Plains,  the  plantation  home  of  Nathaniel  ( White  Plains)  Jones,  stood  in  the 
Cary  area  until  the  1950s.  The  nearby  family  cemetery  contains  this  broken  obelisk 
marking  his  grave.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Wake  County  Court  from  the  late  18th 
century  until  his  death  in  1815,  outlined  in  his  will  a  procedure  through  which  he 
hoped  his  slaves  could  be  freed. 

they  arrive  to  mature  years. 

Reason  the  second.  My  conscience,  the  great  criterion,  condemns 
me  for  keeping  them  in  slavery. 

Reason  the  third.  The  golden  rule  directs  us  to  do  unto  every  human 
creature,  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  unto;  and  sure  I  am,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  us  would  agree  to  be  kept  in  slavery  during  a  long  life. 

Reason  the  fourth  and  last.  I  wish  to  die  with  a  clear  conscience,  that 
I  may  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  before  my  master  in  a  future  world. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  emancipating  my  slaves;  and  I  wish  every 
human  creature  seriously  to  deliberate  on  my  reasons.  ...  87 

In  1818  “Allen  Rogers  &  others”  were  successful  in  obtaining  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Wake  County  Court  to  emancipate  “the  Negro  Slave  Mon¬ 
day.”  Mrs.  John  Haywood’s  1832  will  provided  for  the  liberation  of  three 
slaves,  Ned,  Sally,  and  Mozes,  “for  their  meritorious  services.”  She 
specified  her  desire  that  as  long  as  her  three  daughters  kept  house  together 
Ned  should  remain  in  their  employ  for  “a  reasonable  compensation;  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  willing  to  do  so.”  Also  in  1832  a  legislative  committee  acted 
favorably  on  the  petition  of  John  Dunn  Scott,  a  free  Negro  of  Wake,  to 
emancipate  his  son  Littleberry.  Scott,  “very  far  advanced  in  life,”  had  by 
faithfulness  as  a  slave  earned  his  own  manumission  from  his  master  and  had 
been  “an  honest  and  well  behaved  Citizen  Since  his  emancipation.”  He 
had  purchased  his  wife  and  son  and  had  started  emancipation  procedures 
for  them  through  the  Wake  Superior  Court  just  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
power  to  manumit  slaves  was  taken  from  the  courts  by  the  legislature.  The 
committee  recommending  the  granting  of  his  petition  observed  that  the  son 

87  Pride  v.  Pulliam .  I  I  N.C.  49  (1825). 
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Littleberry  had  “uniformly  conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  [sic]  pro¬ 
priety  and  in  the  most  exemplary  manner”  and  they  believed  that  “if 
liberated,  his  conduct  and  behaviour  will  afford  a  wholesome  example  to 
free  persons  of  colour  and  Slaves,  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  their  good 
behavour  [sic].”  Another  Wake  County  slave  who  won  his  freedom 
through  the  legislative  process  in  1833  was  one  Horace,  whose  owner, 
Lovedy  Ann  Henderson,  requested  his  manumission.  The  act  decreed  that 
his  name  should  thereafter  be  Horace  Henderson  and  that  he  should  enjoy 
all  the  rights  of  a  free  Negro  as  long  as  he  should  “honestly  and  correctly 
demean  himself’  and  did  not  become  “a  parish  charge.  88 

One  of  Wake  County’s  best-known  free  Negroes,  Rev.  John  Chavis, 
expressed  his  own  feelings  about  slavery  in  general  and  emancipation  in 
particular,  in  a  letter  to  United  States  Senator  Willie  Person  Mangum.  The 
ordained  Presbyterian  minister  and  university-educated  teacher  of  both 
races  wrote  to  his  former  student  as  follows: 

That  slavery  is  a  national  evil  no  one  doubts,  but  what  is  to  be  done?  It 
exists  &  what  can  be  done  with  it?  All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain.  For  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  immediate 
emancipation  would  be  to  entail  the  greatest  earthly  curse  upon  my 
bretheren  according  to  the  flesh  that  could  be  conferred  upon  them 
especially  in  a  Country  like  ours,  I  suppose  if  they  knew  I  said  this  they 
would  be  ready  to  take  my  life,  but  as  I  wish  them  well  I  feel  no 
disposition  to  see  them  any  more  miserable  than  they  are  — 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  part  of  the  abolitionists  that  have,  and  do, 
acting  from  pure  motives,  but  I  think  they  have  zeal  without  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  are  doing  more  mischief  than  they  expect.  ...  89 

Dr.  George  W.  Freeman,  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Raleigh, 
delivered  in  the  1830s  two  sermons  on  “The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Slave¬ 
holders.”  In  them  he  stressed  the  need  for  mutual  consideration  and 
forbearance  on  the  parts  of  both  master  and  slave.  The  General  Assembly 
had  the  lectures  printed  for  public  distribution.  On  the  subject  of  emanci¬ 
pation  he  said,  ‘  ‘The  condition  of  free  persons  of  colour  among  us  is  seldom 
regarded  by  the  slaves  themselves  as  an  enviable  one.  Not  only  here,  but  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  slavery  is  not  recognized,  they  are  [re¬ 
garded  as]  a  distinct  and  inferior  class  .  .  .  who  can  never  hope  to  rise  above 
their  caste.  Of  this  the  more  considerate  of  our  slaves  are  well  aware;  and, 
hence,  if  offered  their  liberty,  would  not  accept  it.”  At  least  one  of  the 
slaves  of  John  Rex  declined  emancipation  at  a  later  date,  presumably 
because  of  the  terms  involved.  Rex,  a  Wake  County  plantation  owner  and 
tanner,  made  trust  arrangements  in  his  will  for  the  manumission  of  those  of 
his  slaves  who  chose  to  be  sent  to  Liberia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  Numerous  legal  and  financial  entangle- 


88  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1818:278;  will  of  Elizabeth  E.  A.  Haywood,  1832,  Wake  Wills;  Petitions, 
N.C.  Legislative  Papers  1800-1859;  “Report  from  the  Committee  of  Pro.  &  Grievances  on  the  petition  of 
John  D.  Scott,  December  19,  1832,”  Reports  of  Committees  1789-1898,  N.C.  Legislative  Papers;  N.C. 
Laws ,  1832-1833 ,  c.  105. 

88  John  Chavis  to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  Apr.  4,  1836,  in  Henry  Thomas  Shanks  (ed.).  The  Papers  of  Willie 
Person  Mangum  2:418-419. 
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ments  prevented  complete  compliance  with  his  intentions.  The  same  kinds 
of  problems  also  hampered  fulfillment  of  the  society’s  aims.90 

The  Colonization  Movement. — Three  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  in  Washington,  D.C.,  local  leaders  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  organizing  ‘  ‘the  Raleigh  Auxiliary  Society  for  colonizing  the  free 
People  of  Colour  of  the  United  States.”  Meeting  at  the  statehouse  June  14, 
1818,  the  members  persuaded  some  of  the  state’s  political  leaders  to  as¬ 
sume  offices,  including  Governor  John  Branch  as  president.  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  were  William  Polk,  John  L.  Taylor,  Leonard  Henderson,  and  Ar¬ 
chibald  Henderson.  Daniel  DuPre  was  elected  treasurer  and  Joseph  Gales 
secretary.  Local  managers  were  John  Haywood,  Henry  Potter,  Dr.  Calvin 
Jones,  Beverly  Daniel,  Dr.  William  McPheeters,  Dr.  A.  S.  H.  Burges,  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Battle,  Rev.  John  Evans,  T.  P.  Devereux,  William  Hill,  Joseph 
Ross,  and  Moses  Mordecai.  Wake  County  residents  subscribed  $1,277.50 
to  the  national  organization’s  efforts.  Meeting  again  in  December,  the 
society  unsuccessfully  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  aid  to  the 
cause.  Over  the  years  the  local  group  was  only  moderately  active,  although 
its  secretary,  Gales,  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  national  society, 
serving  as  its  treasurer  until  1839.  Gales  repeatedly  made  use  of  the  col¬ 
umns  of  his  Register  to  urge  support  of  the  society’s  work.91 

Succeeding  Dr.  McPheeters  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  Hunt  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  Raleigh  auxiliary.  Soon  after 
accepting  the  local  pastorate  he  returned  briefly  to  his  former  home  in 
Virginia  to  free  his  own  eighteen  slaves.  He  continued  to  make  personal 
donations  to  the  colonization  cause  and  to  prod  his  congregation  toward 
giving  money  for  financing  transportation  of  freed  slaves  to  Liberia. 
Another  local  worker  for  the  cause  was  Mrs.  Susannah  Hoge,  who  in  1830 
collected  donations  in  Wake  to  help  build  a  school  to  be  conducted  in 
Liberia  under  Presbyterian  auspices.  Unhappily,  the  experience  of  a 
former  Wake  County  slave  indicates  that  all  was  not  Utopian  in  the  new 
country  to  which  they  were  transported.  Malinda  Rex,  one  of  the  freed 
slaves  whose  repatriation  John  Rex  provided  for  in  his  will,  wrote  from 
Liberia  to  Duncan  Cameron,  a  Rex  administrator,  in  part  as  follows:  “I 
have  not  found  nothing  as  they  said  and  never  will  but  if  my  Dear  Sir  if  you 
had  of  known  that  this  place  was  as  poor  as  it  is  you  would  not  consented  for 
us  to  come  here  if  I  had  of  known  myself  when  you  was  telling  me  I  would 
not  of  been  so  willing  to  come  but  I  thought  I  could  git  along  like  I  could 
there  but  I  find  it  to  the  contrary.  .  .  .  ”92 


90  Christ  Church  (Raleigh),  Centennial  Ceremonies  Held  in  Christ  Church  Parish,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  A.D. 
1921 ,  25-26.  For  details  of  the  legal  entanglements  involved  in  carrying  out  terms  of  the  Rex  will,  see 
Memory  F.  and  Thornton  W.  Mitchell,  “The  Philanthropic  Bequests  of  John  Rex  of  Raleigh.”  parts  1,  2, 
N.C.  Historical  Review  49  (Summer,  Autumn  1972):255-279,  352-376. 

91  Register  (w),  May  28,  June  11,  18,  Dec.  10,  1819;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  25,  1830,  and  other  issues; 
Mitchell  and  Mitchell,  “Philanthropic  Bequests  of  John  Rex,”  part  1:266-267. 

92  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  16,  1829,  July  5,  1830;  Malinda  Rex  to  Duncan  Cameron,  Nov.  15,  1839,  Pattie 
Mordecai  Papers,  State  Archives. 
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Consequences  of  the  Nat  Turner  Insurrection. — An  event  that  gal¬ 
vanized  local  whites  into  action  against  the  possibility  of  mass  uprisings 
among  their  own  slaves  was  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection  in  Virginia  August 
21 ,  1831 .  When  news  of  the  murders  reached  Wake  County  four  days  later, 
fear  close  to  panic  gripped  many  white  people.  The  Raleigh  Register 
inserted  a  last-minute  bulletin  as  that  paper  went  to  press  with  the  first, 
partially  erroneous  news,  but  continued  afterward  for  several  weeks  to 
publish  corrected  facts,  as  did  the  Raleigh  Star.  During  the  first  week, 
innkeeper  E.  P.  Guion  wrote  to  Judge  Thomas  Ruffin,  then  living  at  Haw 
River,  ‘  There  is  at  this  time  a  very  great  excitement  in  the  Country  relative 
to  the  disturbance  .  .  .  and  reports  flying  in  every  direction  and  Multiplying 
as  they  go  and  much  calculated  to  allarm  the  people  particularly  the 
women.”  George  W.  Mordecai  a  few  days  later  described  the  sequence  of 
events  in  a  letter  to  his  father.  “The  truth  was  horrid  enough,”  he  wrote, 
“but  we  had  received  far  more  exaggerated  accounts  than  those  which  we 
now  discover  to  be  authentic.  .  .  .  Much  alarm  was  exhibited  here  by  the 
first  intelligence  we  received,  but  we  soon  ascertained  that  no  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  in  this  quarter  &  everything  is  now  as  still  as  if  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  occurred.”93 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Nat  Turner  events  came  rumors  from  nearer 
home,  that  slaves  in  Duplin  and  Sampson  counties  had  risen  against  the 
whites,  committing  murders  and  other  atrocities.  Leaders  called  a  citizens’ 
meeting  September  13  at  the  courthouse  to  adopt  “measures  of  defence 
.  .  .  calculated  to  add  to  the  security  of  our  citizens,”  and  the  town  was 
“put  in  a  state  of  complete  defence,  for  the  purpose  either  of  suppressing 
disturbances  at  home  or  meeting  danger  from  abroad.”  They  organized  a 
Senior  Volunteer  Association,  “composed  altogether  of  individuals  ex¬ 
empt  from  military  duty,”  and  referred  to  as  the  Silver  Grays.  Thomas  G. 
Scott  was  named  commander.  According  to  memories  later  recited  by 
James  D.  Royster  to  Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  frightened  Raleigh  residents 
agreed  that  if  danger  materialized  the  Presbyterian  Church  bell  would  be 
rung  to  summon  women  and  children  there  for  refuge,  where  they  could  be 
protected.  The  same  bell,  it  happened,  was  often  rung  as  afire  alarm,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  by  coincidence,  about  midnight  of 
an  evening  soon  after  the  meeting.  Royster,  on  night  watch  duty,  recalled 
the  frantic  rush  for  the  church  by  night-clothed  families,  only  to  learn  the 
alarm  had  been  sounded  because  of  a  fire  in  a  blacksmith  shop.  While  the 
rumors  were  current,  reports  reached  Hillsborough  that  Raleigh  “was  in 
imminent  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  insurgents,”  according  to  a  later 
Register  article.  Immediately,  “some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
that  place”  set  out  for  Raleigh  to  aid  the  endangered  citizens,  and  got  as  far 


93  Robert  N.  Elliott,  “The  Nat  Turner  Insurrection  as  Reported  in  the  North  Carolina  Press,”  N.C. 
Historical  Review  38  (Jan.  1 96 1 ) :  1  - 1 8 ;  John  Hope  Frankin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom ,  202;  Franklin,  Free 
Negro  in  N.C..  169;  E.  P.  Guion  to  Thomas  Ruffin,  Aug.  28,  1831,  in  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  (ed.).  The 
Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin  2:45;  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Jacob  Mordecai,  [Sept.  2  andjOct.  3,  1831,  George 
W.  Mordecai  Papers. 

For  a  dramatic,  though  apparently  undocumented,  account  of  the  receiving  of  the  Nat  Turner  news  in 
Wake  County,  see  Joseph  Lacy  Seawell,  Law  Tales  for  Laymen ,  199-200. 
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as  Chapel  Hill  before  learning  that  the  rumors  were  false.  Their  gallantry, 
declared  Gales,  “will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  in  this  community.94 

After  that  time  North  Carolina  laws  became  more  and  more  restrictive  on 
slaves  and  free  Negroes.  Fearing  that  Negro  ministers  were  being  influ¬ 
enced  by  outsiders  to  preach  sermons  advocating  insurrection,  the  next 
General  Assembly  passed  a  law  forbidding  Negroes  to  preach  at  all.  Be¬ 
cause  acquisition  of  an  education  “has  a  tendency  to  excite  dissatisfaction 
in  their  minds,  and  to  produce  insurrection  and  rebellion,”  a  law  had  been 
enacted  a  year  earlier,  before  the  Turner  incident,  prohibiting  “all  persons 
from  teaching  slaves  to  read  or  write,  the  use  of  figures  excepted.”  There 
were,  however,  both  blacks  and  whites  who  were  willing  to  take  the  risks 
involved  in  teaching  slaves.  There  was  no  state  law  against  free  Negroes’ 
being  taught,  but  public  opinion  was  heavily  against  that  practice  also.  Still, 
some  slaves  and  free  Negroes  managed  to  gain  educations.  The  church  and 
especially  the  Negro  preachers  were  significant  influences  on  the  social  and 
religious  developments  in  the  lives  both  of  free  Negroes  and  of  slaves.95 

Meanwhile,  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  other  reli¬ 
gious,  educational,  and  social  developments  that  influenced  both  races  in 
Wake  County. 


1,4  Register  (w),  Sept.  15.  1831;  Elliott,  “Nat  Turner  Insurrection,”  10-14;  K.  Battle,  Memories, 
150-151;  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address ,  48;  Register  (w).  Sept.  22,  1831.  See 
also  Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain,  History  of  Wake  County ,  North  Carolina,  98. 

95  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Slaves,  &c.,  December  24,  1831,”  Reports  of  Committees  1789-1898, 
N.C.  Legislative  Papers;  N.C.  Laws ,  1831-1832,  c.  4;  N.C.  Laws,  1830-1831 ,  c.  6. 
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Chapter  VIII 

CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  people  of  Wake  County 
and  of  Raleigh  were  characterized  by  newcomer  Joseph  Gales  as  “plain  in 
their  habits”  and  ‘  ‘just  beginning  to  relish  any  of  the  refined  arts.  ’  ’  But  soon 
there  were  developments  in  cultural  pursuits  that  included  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  churches  and  schools,  larger  and  more  elegant  homes  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  more  sophisticated  social  and  entertainment  events,  and  interest  in 
the  fine  arts. 


Religion  in  Wake  County 

As  the  year  1800  dawned,  few  churches  dotted  the  Wake  countryside. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  preceding  century  people  had  been  concerned 
with  the  war  for  independence  and  the  hard  necessities  of  daily  existence. 
Education  was  nearly  at  a  standstill,  and  few  able  ministers  emerged  from 
that  period.  When  there  were  preaching  services  in  a  neighborhood, 
whether  in  a  meeting  house  or  in  a  home,  the  minister  was  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  his  hearers  provided  him  with  scant  remuneration  for  his 
services.  Understandably,  few  ministers  without  other  sources  of  income 
could  afford  to  serve  in  this  ill-paying  capacity.  A  letter  circulated  among 
several  congregations  in  Wake  belonging  to  the  Kehukee  Association  of 
Baptist  churches  discussed  the  serious  lack  of  ministers  and  of  organized 
churches.  The  author  of  the  circular  letter,  Rev.  Martin  Ross  from  eastern 
North  Carolina,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  principal  reasons  for  these 
distressing  circumstances  were  based  in  the  fact  “that  the  people  were 
formerly  grievously  oppressed  by  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  raising 
money  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  a  contrary  sentiment.”  Now  that  the 
Revolution  had  abolished  the  established  church  (which  never  had  been 
strong  in  backwoods  Wake),  the  reaction  of  many  people  was  to  condemn 
the  practice  of  paying  a  minister  anything  at  all  for  his  labors.  “By  this  sad 
neglect,”  the  letter  continued,  “the  poor  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  neces¬ 
sarily  obliged  to  follow  their  worldly  avocations  for  the  support  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families,  which  prevents  them  from  reading  the  holy 
scriptures,  meditating,  preaching  constantly,  and  giving  themselves  wholly 
to  the  work  —  which  weakens  their  hands,  dulls  their  ideas,  cools  their 
zeal,  and  of  necessity  they  are  not  so  profitable  to  the  churches  or  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  general.”  Further,  it  was  the  theory  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Caldwell,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  that  religion  failed 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century  to  attract  the  most  influential  members  of 
society  because  it  was  “taught  only  by  ranters  with  whom  it  seems  to 
consist  only  in  the  powers  of  their  throats  and  the  wildness  of  their  gesticu- 
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lations  and  distortions.”1 

Religious  Revival  in  Wake  County.—  Against  this  background  Wake 
County  was  ripe  for  the  “Great  Revival”  that  swept  North  Carolina  in 
1802-1804.  Originating  among  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  its  fervor  spread  easily  to  the  Baptists,  who  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  establishing  a  number  of  new  churches  of  that  denomination 
throughout  rural  Wake  County.  Their  memberships  generally  were  small, 
and  it  was  many  decades  before  most  had  the  services  of  a  pastor  for  more 
than  part  time.  In  some  communities  a  single  simple  building  designated  as 
a  “meeting  house”  had  multiple  uses;  in  others,  where  more  than  one 
denomination  formed  congregations,  each  possessed  its  own  separate 
building.2 

The  revival  movement  continued  at  intervals  throughout  the  first  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  1818  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyte¬ 
rians  had  organized  congregations  and  church  buildings  in  Raleigh.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  a  second  general  upsurge  of  interest  was  taking  place 
statewide.  A  successful  revival  among  the  local  Baptists  in  the  early  1820s 
elicited  comment  from  David  L.  Swain,  a  Presbyterian  from  Asheville  who 
arrived  at  the  capital  in  1822  to  study  law.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  in  August 
of  that  year  he  remarked  that  “during  the  last  12  months  more  than  500 
persons  in  the  county  of  Wake  have  connected  themselves  with  this  [Bap¬ 
tist]  denomination.”  In  1829  and  again  in  1830  the  Methodists  in  Raleigh 
sponsored  “a  considerable  revival,”  according  to  press  reports.  This  was 
at  the  height  of  a  third  general  revival  movement  that  continued  until  about 
1835.  By  then,  numerous  communities  throughout  Wake  had  not  one  but 
multiple  denominations  represented  by  growing  congregations.  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Wake  Forest  area  in  1827,  for  example,  boasted  of  its  “two  well 
constructed  and  well  filled  meeting  houses  for  Baptists  and  Methodists.”3 

Biracial  Churches. — Most  of  the  churches  had  both  white  and  Negro 
members,  and  some  continued  integrated  up  to  and  even  after  the  Civil 
War.  Most  provided  separate  seating  sections  for  black  members  and  the 
slaves  of  white  members.  These  were  usually  balconies  at  the  back  or  along 
the  sides  of  the  sanctuaries.  Separate  services  for  blacks  alone  were  also 
held  in  some  churches,  with  sermons  by  ministers  of  their  own  race.  This 
practice  was  possible  only  until  1832,  when  state  law  forbade  any  Negroes 
to  preach.4 

The  black  minister  was  an  important  ingredient  and  symbol  in  Negro  life . 
Preaching  provided  the  one  outlet  for  leadership  ability  permitted  him  by 
the  society  of  the  time,  and  his  prestige  held  out  some  measure  of  hope  for 


1  George  Washington  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:20-22;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C., 
437;  minutes  of  Kehukee  Association  for  1791,  cited  by  Paschal,  loc.  cit. 

2  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  371-399,  passim.  Some  of  these  churches  are  named  below. 

3  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  389-390;  David  L.  Swain  to  George  Swain,  Aug.  10,  18,  1822,  Swain 
Correspondence;  Star,  Sept.  10,  1829;  Register  (s-w)  Aug.  19,  1830;  Register  (w),  Sept.  7,  1827. 

4  See  below,  chap.  14;  N.C.  Laws,  1831-1832,  c.  4.  Hephzibah  Baptist  Church,  for  example,  had  at  least 
one  Negro  on  its  board  of  deacons  as  late  as  1872,  and  Negro  members  until  the  death  of  the  last  one  in  1912. 
Hephzibah  Church  Minutes,  cited  in  Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  25,  1966. 
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similar  attainments  on  the  part  of  others  of  his  race.  He  was  also  generally 
able  better  to  communicate  with  Negroes  than  were  white  preachers.5 

Among  the  few  Negro  preachers  from  that  period  of  whom  records 
survive,  the  best  known  was  Rev.  John  Chavis,  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister  who  described  himself  as  a  “black,”  a  “free  born  American  &  a 
revolutionary  soldier.”  Born  about  1763,  probably  in  Granville  County,  he 
was  educated  at  the  academy  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  which  became 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  possibly  also  at  Princeton.  The 
Lexington  Presbytery  described  him  in  their  records  as  “a  black  man  of 
prudence  and  piety,”  licensed  him  to  preach,  and  in  1801  employed  him 
“as  a  missionary  among  people  of  his  own  colour.”  He  traveled  widely  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  preaching  to  congregations  of  both  races.  A 
record  he  kept  of  the  number  of  persons  hearing  his  sermons  in  various 
counties  included  the  figure  six  hundred  for  Wake  in  the  year  1 802- 1 803 .  Of 
that  number  fifty  were  listed  as  blacks.  His  last  preaching  mission  for  the 
Virginia  presbytery  was  that  of  1807,  after  which  he  continued  to  preach  in 
churches  within  the  Orange  (North  Carolina)  Presbytery  while  also  teach¬ 
ing  school  in  Raleigh  and  Wake  County.  By  1832  when  state  law  forced  him 
to  stop  preaching,  Chavis  was  in  his  late  sixties,  living  on  a  small  farm  he 
owned  in  Barton’s  Creek  District.  The  Orange  Presbytery  voted  him  an 
annual  stipend  of  about  $50,  which  was  apparently  continued  until  his  death 
in  1 838.  Among  the  members  of  a  committee  appointed  to  see  to  his  welfare 
were  John  Primrose  and  Rev.  William  McPheeters  of  Raleigh.  The  latter 
wrote  in  1834  to  another  member  concerning  the  “difficulties,  distresses, 
and  wants”  of  “our  old  Friend  John  Chavis,”  indicating  that  he  had 
collected  about  $20  the  preceding  year  to  augment  the  small  stipend. 
Chavis  himself  supplemented  his  meagre  income  by  publishing  at  least  one 
sermon  or  religious  tract  which  was  offered  for  sale  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy.6 

Camp  Meetings. — A  popular  event  during  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  camp  meeting.  The  John  and  Samuel  Whitaker 
plantation  on  the  Fayetteville  Road  south  of  Raleigh  was  for  a  number  of 
years  the  setting  for  an  annual  October  Methodist  camp  meeting.  People 
were  advised  to  bring  their  tents  and  be  prepared  to  stay  five  or  six  days  for 
preaching  and  other  religious  experiences.  Those  who  would  make  it  a 
commercial  occasion  by  bringing  articles  to  sell,  including  spirituous 
liquors,  were  warned  to  stay  away.  Although  two  of  the  six  days  the  first 
year  brought  “rainy  and  boisterous  weather,”  one  of  the  Methodists  in 


5  John  P.  Davis,  The  American  Negro  Reference  Book,  400. 

6  John  Chavis  to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  Mar.  10,  1832,  and  n.d.  [1832],  in  Shanks,  Papers  ofMangum  1:507, 
563-564;  Wake  Tax  Lists,  1816  and  subsequent  lists.  Biographical  sketches  on  Chavis  appear  in  numerous 
publications,  some  of  which  present  conflicting  information.  These  include  John  Spencer  Bassett,  “Slavery 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina”  ser.  17,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science  (July-Aug.  1899);  Edgar  W.  Knight,  “Notes  on  John  Chavis,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  7  (July 
1930):326-345;  Margaret  Burr  DesChamps,  “John  Chavis  as  a  Preacher  to  Whites,”  N.C.  Historical 
Review  32  (Apr.  1955):  165-172;  George  Clayton  Shaw,  John  Chavis,  1763-1838.  Both  DesChamps,  167,  and 
Shaw,  26,  cite  contemporary  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  minutes,  published  in  Philadephia,  1867. 
Barbara  M.  Parramore  has  more  recently  summarized  and  commented  on  information  from  these  and  other 
sources  in  her  Chavis  sketch  in  DNCB  1 :358-359,  and  in  Biographical  Dictionary  of  American  Educators 
1:261-262. 
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The  state  historical  marker 
erected  in  1938  at  the  corner  of 
South  East  and  Worth  streets  in 
Raleigh  denotes  the  site  of  the 
public  park  that  honors  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  John  Chavis.  The  location 
of  his  school  for  black  and  white 
children  is  unknown. 


attendance  reported  that  the  meeting  was  “very  respectably  and  numer¬ 
ously  attended.”  So  were  those  of  the  next  several  years.  At  the  one  held  in 
1821,  also  at  the  Whitakers’  camp  ground,  there  were  forty  tents,  seventeen 
ministers,  and  about  forty  converts,  according  to  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
ministers  to  a  Methodist  publication.  Soapstone  Meeting  House,  eleven 
miles  northwest  of  the  statehouse,  was  another  location  for  Methodist 
camp  meetings  in  the  1830s.  Camp  meetings  also  became  popular  with 
Baptists  in  later  years.  One  was  held  in  October  1 83 1  ‘  ‘at  Newlight  Meeting 
House,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Raleigh,”  and  another  in  the  summer  of 
1833  “at  Holly  Spring  [sic  ]  Meeting  House  ...  15  miles  South-west  of  the 
City  of  Raleigh.”7 

Early  Nineteenth-Century  Churches  in  Wake. — Baptist  congregations, 
after  having  been  the  earliest  to  organize  in  Wake  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
continued  to  proliferate  in  all  areas  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  early 
nineteenth-century  Baptist  churches  extant  are  Wake  Bethel  (later  New 
Bethel)  at  Garner,  organized  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century;  Mount 
Zion,  1807;  Hephzibah,  1809;  Mount  Vernon,  prior  to  181 1  known  as  Wake 
Liberty;  and  Cool  Spring,  1805  or  earlier,  from  which  congregation  several 
members  in  1812  formed  Raleigh’s  first  Baptist  church.  The  Holly  Springs 
Baptist  Church,  which  counts  1 822  as  its  founding  date,  was  in  some  ways  a 
reorganization  of  the  Holly  Spring  [sic]  church  formed  about  1798  a  mile 
southwest  of  the  Holly  Springs  community.  New  Hope  Baptist  Church  on 


7  Register  (w),  Sept.  11,  Oct.  9,  1818,  Sept.  3,  1819,  July  28,  1820,  Aug.  25,  1831,  July  16.  1833;  Register 
(s-w),  Sept.  6,  1830;  L.  S.  Burkhead  (ed.).  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North-Carolina ,  93. 
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the  Louisburg  highway  dates  to  1832;  Mount  Moriah  Baptist  near  Auburn, 
about  the  same  time;  and  Piney  Grove  Baptist  near  Fuquay-Varina,  1820. 8 

Strong  local  tradition  has  it  that  a  small  log  meeting  house  called  As- 
bury’s  Meeting  Place  stood,  before  the  establishment  of  Raleigh,  near  what 
became  the  300  block  of  North  Blount  Street.  Methodist  Bishop  Francis 
Asbury,  who  held  services  in  Wake  County  as  early  as  the  1780s,  could 
have  preached  in  such  a  structure.  One  later  writer  claimed  to  have  heard 
“the  older  people”  describe  its  location  on  what  was  then  the  Halifax 
Road,  running  northeast  from  about  the  location  of  the  present  capitol 
toward  the  still  standing  Henry  Lane  home,  known  by  its  later  designation 
as  the  Mordecai  House.9 

South  of  Raleigh,  in  the  McCullers  area,  Hollands  Methodist  Church  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  that  denomination  in  the  county.  It  was  organized  in 
1812  by  those  who  had  at  least  twice  heard  Bishop  Asbury  preach  at  the 
home  of  a  neighbor,  Sihon  Smith,  in  1800  and  in  1804.  After  1807  when  the 
Raleigh  Circuit  of  the  Methodist  Church  was  formed,  the  Hollands  congre¬ 
gation  built  their  first  meeting  house,  called  for  years  the  Red  Meeting 
House,  with  funds  bequeathed  in  1809  by  William  Holland.  The  benefactor, 
an  English  merchant  and  schoolmaster  in  the  vicinity,  suggested  it  be  built 
with  a  partition  at  one  end  for  a  classroom  and  located  where  it  would  be 
“convenient  to  my  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  attend.”  His  widow 
was  the  former  Nancy  Rhodes  of  that  neighborhood.  He  also  left  a  sum  of 
money  to  Baptists  in  the  vicinity.10 

Two  Methodist  congregations  in  northeastern  Wake  thought  to  have 
been  formed  simultaneously  in  1829  built  Antioch  Methodist  Church, 


8  M.  A.  Huggins,  A  History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists  1727-1932,  406-433;  North  Carolina  Historical 
Records  Survey  Project,  Inventory  of  the  Church  Archives  of  North  Carolina,  Southern  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion:  Raleigh  Association,  passim;  Register  (w),  July  16,  1833;  William  Richard  Eaton,  History  of  the 
Raleigh  Baptist  Association  of  North  Carolina,  passim;  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  1980  Annual,  81. 

For  numerous  examples  of  actions  taken  by  Hephzibah  church  in  regard  to  the  personal  conduct  of  its 
members  between  1815  and  1842,  see  Henry  S.  Stroupe,  “  ‘Cite  Them  Both  to  Attend  the  Next  Church 
Conference’:  Social  Control  by  North  Carolina  Baptist  Churches,  1772-1908,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  55 
(Spring  1975):  163-165. 

Mount  Vernon  Baptist  moved  in  1 975  from  Old  Mount  Vernon  Church  Road  to  a  new  site  and  building  at 
7600  Falls  of  the  Neuse  Road.  Raleigh  Times,  Apr.  12,  1975.  Pleasant  Spring  Baptist,  south  of  Willow 
Springs,  had  only  a  brief  existence,  from  about  1811  until  1830;  Shady  Grove  Baptist,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
later  town  of  Bonsai,  was  organized  in  1823  and  disbanded  in  1967.  N.C.  Historical  Records  Survey  Project, 
op.  cit. ,  17-18;  Huggins,  loc.  cit. 

Burkhead,  Centennial  of  Methodism,  86;  Carroll  .Francis  Asbury,  173;  Mary  Gardner,  “Thine  Ancient 
Church’s  Story,”  in  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church,  Edenton  Street  in  Methodism,  1811-1961,  9;  R.  H. 
Whitaker,  'Whitaker' s  Reminiscensces,  Incidents  and  Anecdotes ,  122.  Whitaker  recalled  being  told  the 
location  was  on  the  Halifax  Road  which  “instead  of  going  out  Halifax  Street,  ran  .  .  .  to  the  Henry  Mordecai 
residence.”  A  later  researcher  stated  that  Miss  Pattie  Mordecai  told  him  her  grandmother,  Margaret  Lane 
Mordecai,  first  wife  of  Moses  Mordecai,  attended  a  school  in  the  log  cabin  church  located  on  what  in  1792 
became  Raleigh  lot  #269  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Blount  and  North  streets  intersection.  Charles  M. 
Heck  notebook,  Heck  Collection. 

1,1  Hollands  Methodist  Church,  Sesquicentennial  Program  (1962),  unnumbered  page  6;  Asbury  Journal, 
Mar.  5,  1800,  Dec.  1,  1804,  in  Carroll,  Francis  Asbury,  172,218;  Burkhead,  Centennial  of  Methodism,  86; 
Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  41-43;  Wake  Will  Book  9:184-188. 

The  Stoney  Hill  (Methodist)  Meeting  House  on  Richland  Creek,  some  two  or  more  miles  north  of  the  later 
community  of  Asbury,  was  organized  about  1816  and  may  have  been  active  until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  See  Wake  Deed  Book  1:7-8;  Grill  Early  Methodist  Meeting  Houses,  52,  82. 
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probably  near  present  Mitchell’s  Mill,  and  the  Hartsfield  Meeting  House 
near  present  Forestville.  The  latter  was  accomplished  with  contributions 
from  some  forty  persons  headed  by  their  neighbor  and  first  pastor,  Rev. 
Andrew  Hartsfield.  The  two  churches,  sharing  the  same  pastor  for  some 
years,  merged  about  mid-century  as  Rolesville  Methodist  and  still  later 
moved  farther  west  and  changed  the  name  to  Wake  Forest  Methodist 
Church.11 

The  Christian  denomination,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  separation  of  the 
O’Kellyites  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  had  a  congregation  in  Wake  County  as  early  as  1803.  Originally  called 
Pleasant  Spring,  the  group  later  became  the  Catawba  Springs  Christian 
Church  when  relocated  near  McCullers  in  south  central  Wake  County,  and 
the  black  members  who  withdrew  after  the  Civil  War  formed  the  Holly 
Springs  Christian  Church.  This  denomination  developed  more  slowly  in 
Wake  County  than  did  the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  as  was  apparently  the 
case  throughout  much  of  the  rest  of  North  Carolina.  There  was  also  a 
Christian  congregation  at  Flemington,  a  community  in  that  part  of  north¬ 
eastern  Wake  County  that  was  later  made  part  of  Durham  County.12 

Churches  in  the  City 

Church-Going  in  Early  Raleigh. — During  the  entire  first  decade  of  the 
city’s  history  there  was  no  regularly  scheduled  preaching  in  Raleigh  and  no 
organized  church  or  church  building.  Most  of  the  ministers  who  passed 
through  Raleigh  preached  in  the  courthouse  or  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
statehouse.  An  account  of  Methodist  activities  in  early  Raleigh  recalls  that 
the  Misses  Martha  and  A.  Pulliam,  when  quite  young  women,  served  as 
voluntary  k ‘sextons”  when  Methodist  preachers  were  to  hold  services  in 
the  courthouse.  They  saw  to  it  themselves  “that  the  house  was  put  in  order 
for  the  worship,  the  candles  lighted,  and  the  bell  rung.’’13 

Apparently  the  statehouse  was  regularly  used  from  the  beginning 
without  specific  state  approval.  The  General  Assembly  of  1801  made  the 
practice  legal  by  means  of  a  formal  resolution  “that  all  regular  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  of  any  denomination  whatever,  should  in  the  recess  of  the 
General  Assembly,  have  the  privilege  and  liberty  of  performing  divine 
service,  in  either  the  Senate  Chamber  or  Commons  Hall,  until  the  citizens 
of  Raleigh  have  their  church  prepared.”  The  citizens  had  petitioned  the 
same  assembly  for  “a  lot  of  ground  whereon  to  erect  a  church,  and  a  sum  of 
money  adequate  to  the  building  thereof.”  The  committee  to  whom  the 


Church  records  containing  lists  of  original  members  and  contributors,  cited  in  Eloise  Averett 
Freeman,  Our  Past:  History  of  Greater  Rolesville  Area,  42-47. 

Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  366-367;  P.  J.  Kernodle,  Lives  of  Christian  Ministers ,  72,  128-130;  “A 
Record  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Pleasant  Spring,  Wake  County,  N.C.”  in  possession  of  Catawba  Springs 
Christian  Church  (microfilm  copy  in  Church  Records  film.  State  Archives).  The  minutes,  Aug.  6,  1871, 
mention  relocation  of  the  church  and  on  Nov.  4,  1871,  its  renaming.  Record  includes  roll  of  “colored'’ 
members  and  dates  of  their  dismissal  by  letter  or  for  other  causes,  some  of  which  members  formed  the 
Holly  Springs  Christian  Church  soon  after  the  Civil  War. 

13  Gales,  “Recollections,”  151;  Burkhead,  Centennial  of  Methodism,  109-110. 
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petition  was  referred  reported  they  thought  it  “improper  to  allow  any 
money”  but  did  recommend  that  a  quarter  of  one  of  the  public  squares 
might  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The  legislature  concurred  and,  in  grant¬ 
ing  use  of  public  land,  stipulated  that  the  church  when  completed  “shall  be 
free  and  open  to  all  ministers  of  every  denomination’  ’  and  that  “the  said  lot 
shall  not  be  used  as  a  burial  ground.”  Evidently  the  nondenominational 
church  was  never  constructed  on  public  land.  For  several  decades  begin¬ 
ning  in  1822,  however,  Moore  Square  became  the  site  of  a  church  building 
used  successively  by  Baptist  and  Christian  congregations  of  Raleigh.14 

First  “ Pastor  of  the  City.”—  The  first  minister  to  hold  regular  services 
for  the  general  populace  of  Raleigh  was  Rev.  William  Leftwich  Turner, 
who  was  engaged  in  1806  to  be  principal  of  the  Raleigh  Academy  and 
“pastor  of  the  city.”  Joseph  Gales,  academy  trustee  and  secretary  of  its 
board,  later  recalled  the  circumstances  under  which  the  appointment  was 
made: 

It  happened  during  the  Commencement  week  of  our  University,  that 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Turner  and  another  young  Clergyman,  from  Virginia, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  City  as  missionaries,  and  sent  round  a  Notice  that  a 
Sermon  would  be  preached  at  the  State  House  at  a  certain  Hour.  Most 
of  our  principal  inhabitants  were  attending  the  commencement;  but  a 
respectable  number  of  hearers  attended.  Amongst  others,  I  attended, 
and  was  pleased  with  the  service.  ...  I  invited  them  to  take  tea  with  me 
[and]  told  them  plainly  our  situation.  [Upon  the]  return  of  our  friends 
from  Chapel  Hill,  I  informed  them  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  we  could  not  do  better  than  invite  Mr.  Turner.15 

Although  he  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Turner’s  services  in  the 
statehouse  were  open  to  all  denominations;  the  entire  populace  was  con¬ 
sidered  his  charge  during  his  tenure  as  “pastor  of  the  city.”  In  addition  to 
his  ministerial  and  academic  duties,  he  was  also  called  on  to  participate  in 
other  public  functions  such  as  delivering  the  oration  at  annual  July  4 
celebrations.  He  was  succeeded  in  1810  by  another  Presbyterian  “pastor  of 
the  city,”  Rev.  William  McPheeters,  also  a  Virginian  and  also  academy 
principal.  The  popular  “Parson  Mac”  remained  a  Wake  County  resident 
until  his  death  in  1842  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  local  Presby¬ 
terian  congregation  in  1816. 16 

First  Church  Building. — That  no  church  building  materialized  after  the 
state  gave  permission  for  use  of  one  of  the  squares  for  the  purpose  is 
supported  by  a  statement  made  in  May  1808  by  a  nondenominational  group 
of  “Citizens  of  Raleigh  and  its  vicinity.”  In  the  deed  through  which  they 
acquired  a  lot  on  South  Blount  Street  they  explained,  “We  have  for  a  long 
time  and  with  anxiety  of  heart .  .  .  felt  the  want  of  an  House,  set  apart  in  the 


14  Register  (w),  Dec.  22,  1801,  Feb.  23,  1802;  and  see  below. 

15  Gales,  “Recollections,”  152. 

16  Register  (w),  July  9,  1807,  July  7,  1808,  July  6,  1809,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  8,  1810;  David  L.  Swain  to  George 
Swain,  June  28.  1822,  Swain  Correspondence;  Register  (w),  Nov.  8,  1842;  see  below. 
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City  of  Raleigh  for  the  pecular  worship  of  the  Lord’  ’  on  which  to  construct  a 
chapel  or  meeting  house.  It  was  to  be  called  Bethel,  to  “be  free  for  all  who 
preach,  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,”  and  to  be  “as  large  as  the  money  sub¬ 
scribed  will  allow.”  This  first  church  building  in  Raleigh  was  possibly 
completed  in  1808  but  certainly  before  April  1809  when  representatives  of 
the  Orange  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  held 
meetings  there.  Among  the  five  trustees  who  received  subscriptions  and 
supervised  construction  was  Rev.  William  Glendinning.  It  was  he  who  for  a 
token  payment  of  twelve  shillings  donated  the  lot.17 

One  of  Raleigh’s  earliest  merchants,  Glendinning  was  a  frequent  and 
generous  contributor  to  worthwhile  causes.  Because  Glendinning  was  a 
minister  of  the  Christian  church,  and  because  various  denominations  built 
separate  churches  within  a  few  years  after  its  construction,  Bethel  has  been 
considered  by  some  writers  as  primarily  a  Christian  church.  True  to  its 
original  purpose,  however,  it  was  used  by  several  denominations  for  ser¬ 
vices.  A  visiting  Congregationalist  minister  from  Charlestown,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  preached  there  as  late  as  April  1 82 1 .  It  was  not  until  two  decades  later 
that  a  congregation  affiliated  with  the  Christian  denomination  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Raleigh.18 

Sunday  Schools. — Sunday  schools  began  as  an  effort  to  educate  poor 
children  who  could  not  afford  an  education  in  the  private  and  only  schools, 
and  who  had  to  work  on  weekdays  to  help  support  their  families.  As  early 
as  1816  a  divinity  student  named  Smith  undertook  to  instruct  some  sixty 
poor  children  on  Sunday  mornings,  taking  them  to  church  afterward. 
Subsequently  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  joined  in  form¬ 
ing  a  Raleigh  Sunday  School  Union.  Each  of  the  churches  later  began 
Sabbath  schools  for  religious  instruction.  The  youthful  Miss  Lucinda 
Briggs  in  1 823  conducted  the  Baptists’  first  such  school,  which  continued  to 
give  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  as  well.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1829  invited  Governor  John  Owen  to  visit  its  Sunday  school  which  was 
“chiefly  composed  of  children  of  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  parents.”  The 
Methodist  Church  also  organized  a  Sunday  school  for  their  Negro  members 
which  continued,  according  to  their  historian,  “until  the  circulation  of 
abolition  papers  created  apprehensions  of  evil  consequences.”19 


17  Wake  Deed  Book  U:385-386;  Register  (w),  Apr.  13,  1809.  Deed  identifies  site  as  northeast  quarter  of 
lot  #144;  i.e.,  near  center  of  west  side,  200-block  between  Morgan  and  Hargett  streets.  The  other  four 
trustees  were  Neal  Brown,  William  Peck,  Henry  Gorman,  and  Oliver  Thomas. 

18  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Aug.  21,  1797;  Glendinning’ s  obituary,  stating  he  lived  in  Raleigh  “from  its 
first  settlement”  until  his  death.  Register  (w),  June  28,  1816,  Apr.  20,  1821;  Joseph  Gales  to  Rev.  Jared 
Sparks,  May  4,  1821,  Gales  Papers,  State  Archives;  Kernodle,  Lives  of  Christian  Ministers,  44,  72,  126, 
226.  The  Johnson  Map  of  Raleigh,  1847,  shows  “Christian  Chapel”  on  the  north  portion  of  Moore  Square. 

The  epithet  “the  Crazy  Parson”  has  been  applied  by  some  writers  to  Glendinning,  and  a  number  of 
stories  told  about  him  during  the  period  after  he  had  beenjudged  “insane”  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Wake  justices  and  guardians  appointed  for  him  in  181 1.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1811:186,  192.  See  also 
Swain,  Early  Times  (Tucker  Hall  address),  13,  18-19. 

18  Register  (w),  May  24,  1816,  Apr.  15,1830;  Edgar  M.  Wyatt,  “A  History  of  the  Sunday  School,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  N.C.,”  1;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  16,  1829;  Burkhead,  Centennial  of  Methodism, 
94-95. 
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First  to  Organize:  the  Methodists. — Even  before  the  creation  of  the 
Raleigh  Circuit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1807,  Methodist 
ministers  visited  and  preached  in  Raleigh.  These  included  the  American 
Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  who  according  to  his  journal  for  March  6,  1800, 
“preached  in  the  State  House”  and  baptized  a  child.  “Notwithstanding 
this  day  was  very  cold  and  snowy,”  he  noted,  “we  had  many  people  to 
hear.”  The  Raleigh  congregation  of  Methodists  was  not  organized  until 
after  the  final  Asbury  visit  in  February  1811  for  the  denomination’s  annual 
conference  at  the  statehouse.  He  estimated  a  total  attendance  of  “about 
two  thousand  souls”  during  the  week  of  meetings,  at  which  the  local  press 
reported  there  were  about  a  hundred  preachers.  Many  of  them  participated 
in  the  preaching  services  held  three  times  daily  in  both  Senate  and  Com¬ 
mons  halls,  the  evening  meeting  sometimes  lasting  “till  midnight.”  On 
Sunday  the  crowds  overflowed  the  statehouse  and  “the  Meeting-house 
also.”  Was  the  last-named  structure  the  Bethel  Church  on  South  Blount 
Street  or  the  eighteenth-century  Asbury  Meeting  House  near  the  end  of 
North  Blount?20 

Among  the  visiting  dignitaries  was  Bishop  William  McKendree,  the  first 
native-born  American  Methodist  bishop,  who  remained  in  Raleigh  and 
preached  again  for  the  local  people  after  the  conference  ended.  When  some 
twenty-eight  persons  responded  to  the  invitation  to  form  a  local  church,  the 
Register  reported  that  “a  stationed  Minister,  the  Rev.  C[anellum]  H. 
Hines,”  was  assigned  to  Raleigh,  and  “a  subscription  opened  for  erecting  a 
Methodist  church,  which  .  .  .  met  with  very  liberal  support.”  A  “com¬ 
modious”  building  was  constructed  on  a  lot  acquired  from  a  son  of  Willie 
Jones  at  the  corner  of  Edenton  and  Dawson  streets.  It  served  the  church 
until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1839.  The  series  of  later  buildings  following 
other  destructive  fires  have  all  occupied  the  same  site.21 

As  with  the  other  Raleigh  churches,  the  Methodist  congregation  was 
integrated  during  its  early  years.  A  later  Negro  biographer,  Charles  N. 
Hunter,  wrote  that  Negro  ministers  occasionally  preached  the  sermons  at 
Sunday  afternoon  services,  during  which  the  black  worshipers  occupied 
the  main  floor  and  a  portion  of  the  gallery  was  reserved  for  whites.  Alfred 
Craven  of  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  Negro  preachers  and  apparently  a  popular 


20  Burkhead,  Centennial  of  Methodism,  86;  Carroll,  Francis  Asbury,  173,  252;  Register  (w),  Feb.  14, 
1811,  Apr.  12,  1810,  mentioning  the  “Methodist  Meeting  House”  on  Blount  Street  in  testimony  in  a  trial  for 
an  April  1809  murder;  see  n.  9  above. 

21  Carroll,  Francis  Asbury,  234;  Star,  Feb.  21,  181 1;  Register  (w),Feb.  21,  1811,  Dec.  21,  1839.  Bishop 
McKendree  returned  in  1816for  the  annual  conference  held  againin  Raleigh.  Register  (w),  Jan.  26,  1816. 

The  tradition  that  the  Methodist  church  site  was  donated  by  Willie  Jones  of  Halifax,  the  Revolutionary 
War  hero  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  locate  the  capital,  is  erroneous;  the  congregation  did  not 
acquire  the  lot  until  ten  years  after  Jones’s  death.  The  corner  lot  and  the  one  north  of  it  (#215  and  #231) 
were  inherited  by  his  son,  Willie  W.  Jones,  and  deeded  to  the  Methodist  congregation  by  him  Mar.  14,  18 1 1 . 
Seven  years  later  the  church  sold  the  northern  half  of  the  lot  along  Dawson  St.  Register  (w),  June  23,  1801 ; 
Wake  Deed  Book  2:156-157.  The  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  building  completed  in  1958  was  the 
fourth  to  occupy  the  corner  site,  earlier  structures  having  been  demolished  by  fire  in  1839,  by  design  in  1881 , 
and  again  by  fire  in  1956,  only  five  years  after  extensive  remodeling  of  the  19th-century  building.  New 
edifices  were  dedicated  successively  in  1841,  1887,  and  1958.  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church,  Edenton 
Street  in  Methodism,  8-19.  The  name  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  was  apparently  adopted  about 
1888.  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1888,  viii. 
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one.  Hunter  wrote,  “I  am  told  that  when  Alfred  Craven  was  to  preach  the 
church  would  be  crowded  by  both  races.”  After  1832  the  white  pastor 
regularly  conducted  their  afternoon  services.  For  the  first  few  decades  the 
number  of  black  members  increased  more  rapidly  than  did  the  white.  In 
1831  there  were  135  Negro  members  and  85  white.22 

Several  Locations  for  the  Baptists. — The  Baptists  were  second  with  the 
organization  of  a  church  in  early  nineteenth-century  Raleigh.  On  March  8, 
1812,  their  minutes  show,  a  group  of  twenty-three  persons  who  had  been 
members  of  “the  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  at  Cool  Spring  in  Wake  County” 
met  in  the  statehouse  and  were  “constituted  into  a  Gospel  Church”  called 
the  Raleigh  Baptist  Church.  Among  the  twenty-three  were  four  white  men, 
four  black  men,  five  white  women,  and  nine  black  women.  It  is  to  this  1812 
Baptist  congregation  that  both  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  Salisbury  Street 
and  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  Wilmington  Street  trace  their  beginnings.23 

The  integrated  church  in  July  called  as  its  first  pastor  Elder  Robert 
Thomas  Daniel,  who  had  organized  the  congregation.  That  same  month  the 
Baptist  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence  (later  called  the  Baptist  State 
Convention)  met  in  Raleigh,  overflowing  the  statehouse  and  holding  their 
Sunday  services  out-of-doors  in  the  square.  One  of  the  pastor’s  first  ac¬ 
tivities  was  to  produce  for  his  congregation’s  use  a  hymnal,  A  Selection  of 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  which  included  many  of  his  own  composi¬ 
tions.  The  Baptists  met  in  a  series  of  church  buildings  in  different  Raleigh 
locations  prior  to  acquiring  the  present  Salisbury  Street  site.  Presumably 
they  continued  to  meet  in  the  statehouse  or  in  other  temporary  accommo¬ 
dations  until  about  1814  when  they  constructed  a  small  building  on  South 
Person  Street  opposite  Moore  Square  on  property  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Dudley.  The  park  area  itself  acquired  the  nickname  “Baptist  Grove” 
during  this  or  the  following  period  of  the  1 820s  and  1 830s,  when  the  Baptist 
meeting  house  was  moved,  with  permission  from  the  state,  onto  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  that  public  square.  Mary  Ann  Callum  Towles  (Mrs.  James  M. 
Towles),  reminiscing  about  services  in  that  building,  described  it  as  “a 
small  wooden  church  lighted  by  tallow  candles  in  tin  sconces  and  a  bell 
which  [was]  no  more  than  a  cow  bell  with  its  ling  a  ling.  .  .  .  The  candles 
were  lighted  and  bell  rung  by  a  maiden  lady  Lucinda  Briggs.  ...”  For 
nearly  twenty  years  the  congregation  worshiped  in  that  location,  until  they 
acquired  a  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wilmington  and  Morgan  streets  in 
the  late  1830s.  That  site  was  the  home  of  the  still  integrated  congregation 
from  1840  until  1859. 24 


22  Charles  N.  Hunter,  “Recollections  of  Negro  Life,”  Charles  N.  Hunter  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript 
Department;  Burkhead,  Centennial  of  Methodism,  94,  96,  98-99.  Regarding  the  separation  of  black 
members  from  the  parent  congregation  in  the  late  1840s,  see  below,  chap.  1 1  at  nn.  200-201. 

23  Willis  G.  Briggs,  “First  Baptist  Church,”  published  address  from  140th  anniversary.  Mar.  16,  1952; 
Minutes,  First  Baptist  Church  (Raleigh),  Mar.  7,  8,  1812,  Church  Records  film,  listing  names  of  organizers. 
Cool  Spring  Church,  no  longer  in  existence,  was  in  southeastern  Wake  County. 

24  Register  (w),  July  31,  1812;  Library  of  Southern  Literature  15:180,  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  The 
Struggles  and  Fruits  of  Faith,  25;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  Dec.  16,  1822:52;  Mary  Ann  (Mrs.  James  M.) 
Towles,  autobiographical  sketch  written  Aug.  20,  1897,  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  Papers,  Southern  Histori¬ 
cal  Collection;  more  about  Miss  Briggs,  the  “voluntary  sexton,”  in  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  Sermons, 


The  brick  church  completed  in 
1818  for  Raleigh ’s  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  congregation  was  the  setting 
for  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of 1835,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
public  gatherings.  It  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Salisbury  and  Morgan 
streets  until  construction  began  in 
1899  on  the  church  that  replaced 
it  on  the  same  site. 


First  Brick  Church:  the  Presbyterians. — First  with  a  fine  brick  church 
building  instead  of  a  wooden  meeting  house  were  the  Presbyterians,  who 
organized  in  the  statehouse  in  1816.  There  was  evidently  a  numerous 
fellowship  of  Presbyterians  on  whom  to  draw  for  the  original  membership. 
Both  “pastors  of  the  city”  were  Presbyterians,  and  several  services  of  that 
denomination  had  been  held  in  Raleigh  during  the  preceding  decade.  The 
statehouse  was  the  scene  in  1811  of  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell, 
president  of  the  university,  into  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  In  1809  and  1813 
the  Orange  Presbytery,  of  which  the  Raleigh  church  became  a  part,  met  in 
Raleigh.25 

With  Dr.  William  McPheeters  as  their  first  pastor,  the  original  mem¬ 
bership  consisted  of  about  forty  persons  including  both  races.  They  shortly 
acquired  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  West  Morgan  and  North  Salisbury  streets 
which  the  church  has  occupied  ever  since.  A  building  committee  advertised 
for  bids  to  construct  a  brick  church,  “66  feet  by  44,”  with  hewn  rock 
foundation  and  a  steeple.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  the  morning  of  the 


Addresses  and  Reminiscences,  347.  Apparently  no  record  of  the  deed  to  the  Person  Street  lot  survives.  Tax 
lists  to  1814  indicate  Mrs.  Dudley  owned  the  entire  lot;  those  after  1814  list  her  as  owner  of  one  part;  after 
the  church  moved  onto  Moore  Square,  the  lot  is  again  listed  entirely  in  her  possession.  Wake  Tax  Lists, 
passim. 

25  James  Sprunt,  Windows  on  the  Word,  83;  Register  (w),  Apr.  26,  1811,  Apr.  13,  1809,  Mar.  19,  Apr.  9, 
13,  1813.  The  organization  date,  according  to  reconstructed  church  records,  was  Sunday,  Jan.  21,  1816. 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph  of  19th-century  photograph 
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Fourth  of  July,  1816,  but  the  structure  was  not  completed  until  February  of 
1818.  Visiting  Presbyterian  ministers  from  Hillsborough  and  Fayetteville 
participated  in  the  two-day  dedication  services  February  7  and  8. 26 

Before  the  month  ended  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  about  $17,000, 
was  realized  from  the  sale  of  ‘'permanent  rights”  to  the  pews  in  the 
sanctuary.  An  annual  tax  on  the  pews  was  designated  for  the  support  of  the 
pastor.  The  structure  was  the  most  expensive  of  the  thirty-four  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  buildings  in  the  Orange  Presbytery  as  late  as  1829,  and  one  of 
only  five  made  of  brick.  It  was  certainly  the  most  splendid  of  any  denomi¬ 
nation  at  the  time  in  Raleigh.  A.  B.  Stronach’s  nostalgic  recollection  of  the 
original  church  when  he  first  remembered  it  (the  1 850s)  indicated  that  it  had 
a  steeple  tower  jutting  out  in  front  “ten  or  twelve  feet’  ’  with  doors  opening 
north  and  south  at  street  level  and  containing  stairs  that  led  both  to  the 
belfry  and  to  the  choir  gallery  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  which  was  “ten  or 
twelve  steps  up  by  stairway.”  He  recalled  “the  long  bench”  running  the 
width  of  the  church  against  the  east  wall,  the  high-backed  pews,  and  the 
galleries  around  three  sides.  The  galleries  on  the  south  side  were  reserved 
for  the  few  (in  his  boyhood,  “possibly  a  dozen”)  Negro  members.  Of  the 
session  house,  “about  80  by  60  feet”  as  he  recalled,  a  railed  platform  “two 
steps  up  from  the  floor’  ’  provided  a  rostrum  for  the  session  moderator,  and 
on  Sunday  for  the  teachers  of  the  “small  fry  classes.”  With  its  wooden 
session  house  built  in  1 825  facing  Salisbury  Street,  the  Presbyterian  church 
provided  for  the  next  several  decades  the  most  commodious  and  conve¬ 
nient  meeting  place  in  the  city  for  many  occasions,  including  patriotic 
celebrations  and  special  services  of  other  denominations.27 

The  Episcopal  Parish. — The  Episcopalians  were  the  next  denomination 
to  form  a  church.  Christ  Church  Parish  was  organized  August  1,  1821, 
following  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  convention  in  Raleigh  in  May.  There 
had  been  considerable  activity  among  potential  communicants  during  the 
preceding  two  years,  during  which  time  subscriptions  for  a  building  were 
received  and  plans  drawn.  For  the  first  eight  years  temporary  arrangements 
were  made  for  services.  The  first  rector,  Bishop  John  Stark  Ravenscroft, 
preached  his  initial  sermon  to  the  Raleigh  communicants  in  1823  in  the 
borrowed  Presbyterian  church,  which  was  lent  occasionally  for  the  next  six 
months  as  well.  Then  for  four  years  beginning  January  18,  1824,  services 
were  held  in  a  rented  building  that  had  housed  the  Raleigh  Museum  in  the 
first  block  of  East  Martin  Street.  Parish  records  referred  to  that  room  as 
“the  Episcopal  Chappel.”  The  rector  served  simultaneously  in  that  capac- 


26  Church  Records  film,  listing  first  ruling  elders,  charter,  and  “occasional''  members;  Sprunt,  Windows 
on  the  Word,  83;  Wake  Deed  Book  2:145,  containing  reference  to  a  Feb.  21,  1816  deed;  Register  (w),  Feb. 
16,  July  5,  1816,  Feb.  6,  13,  181. 

The  total  cost  of  about  $17,000  was  financed  partially  through  sale  of  pews.  Register  (w),  Feb.  13,  27, 
1818.  Among  the  charter  members  was  Mrs.  William  Shaw,  whose  tombstone  in  the  town  cemetery  in 
Milton,  N.C.,  where  she  lived  the  last  years  of  her  life,  is  inscribed:  “She  was  the  first  Presbyterian  who 
Resided  in  the  City  of  Raleigh.”  Mrs.  Lynn  B.  Satterfield  to  the  author,  Apr.  22,  1969;  photograph  of 
inscription  furnished  by  M.  Q.  Plumlee. 

27  Register  (w),  Feb.  13,  27,  1818;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  436,  citing  Orange  Presbytery  minutes, 
1829:13-14;  News  and  Observer,  Mar.  15,  22,  1908. 
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ity  and  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  for  most  of  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life.  In  1826  the  vestry  purchased  from  William 
Boylan  the  Wilmington  Street  lot  between  New  Bern  Avenue  and  Edenton 
Street  that  has  continued  as  the  Christ  Church  location  all  the  years  since. 
They  contracted  for  a  church  building  with  the  state  architect,  William 
Nichols,  who  had  remodeled  the  statehouse  across  the  street  earlier  in  the 
decade.  The  completion  date  of  the  small  frame  building  with  a  belfry  was 
some  time  prior  to  December  20,  1829,  when  Bishop  Ravenscroft  conse¬ 
crated  it.  Three  months  later  the  bishop  died;  his  body  was  interred  beneath 
the  chancel.  Late  in  1832  the  congregation  purchased  in  New  York  “a 
handsome  Organ”  for  their  sanctuary.  The  installation  early  the  following 
year  of  this  first  church  organ  in  Raleigh  brought  on  considerable  objection 
from  parishioners  who  considered  instrumental  music  inappropriate  for 
divine  worship.28 

Catholicism  in  Raleigh. — Raleigh’s  introduction  to  Roman  Catholicism 
came  in  the  summer  of  1821,  when  the  Right  Reverend  John  England, 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  was  a  visitor  in  town.  At  the  request  of  “some  of  the 
citizens  who,  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  invited  him  to  preach  for  them,”  he  gave 
a  series  of  evening  lectures  in  the  Presbyterian  sanctuary  “on  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  The  lectures,  delivered  to 
“crowded  and  attentive  congregations,”  continued  for  ten  days.  De¬ 
claimed  in  what  Unitarian  believer  Joseph  Gales  described  as  an 
“uncommonly  impressive  manner,”  the  series  did  a  great  deal  in  his 
opinion  to  remove  “much  previous  misconception  and  many  unwarranted 
opinions”  about  Catholicism.  During  the  bishop’s  visit  Gales  made  avail¬ 
able  at  his  book  store  a  Roman  Catholic  catechism  published  by  Bishop 
England.29 

It  was  not  until  a  decade  later,  about  1832,  that  the  Reverend  Father 
Peter  Whelan  officiated  at  the  first  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  Raleigh,  in 


28  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  5,  8;  Register  (w),  May  4,  1 82 1 ;  Christ  Church  Parish 
Register,  1823-1827,  Church  Records  film;  see  below  at  n.  92;  Kemp  P.  Battle,  “History  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Raleigh,”  in  Sentinel  (d),  Dec.  7,  9,  1872,  citing  Bishop  Ravenscroft’s  report  to  the 
1824  convention;  vestry  minutes,  Dec.  1823,  Apr.  7,  1825,  and  following:  “Parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh,”  The  Church  Messenger,  Jan.  15,  1880;  Register  (w),  Nov.  1,  1826,  cited  in  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  23-Register  (w),  Dec.  24,  1829,  cited  in  Church  Messenger,  Jan.  15,  1880; 
Register  (w),  Mar.  11,  1830;  Carolina  Observer  (Fayetteville),  Nov.  13,  1832  (article  copied  from  Register). 

Purchase  of  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Edenton  and  Wilmington  streets  was  made  possible  by  a  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  (Jackie  Sumner)  Blount.  Edgecombe  County  Will  Book  E:319.  The  new  organ  was  on 
Sunday,  May  26,  1833,  “publicly  performed  on,  for  the  first  time”  according  to  a  local  reporter,  who  added, 
“It  is  small  but  well  adapted  to  the  building,  and  is  a  sweet  full-toned  instrument.”  Register  (w).  May  28, 
1833.  K.  Battle,  op.  cit. ,  states  that  after  1853  the  first  organ,  “not  being  sufficiently  large  for  the  new 
Church,”  was  sold  to  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Bishop  Ravenscroft  (1777-1830)  served  as 
Christ  Church  rector  1823-1828  and  as  diocesan  bishop  1823-1830.  A  marker  in  the  1853  sanctuary  was 
removed  from  the  earlier  building  where  it  had  identified  location  of  the  crypt  containing  Ravenscroft’s 
body  underneath  its  chancel.  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  10,  22.  After  being  replaced 
in  1853  by  the  Richard  Upjohn-designed  building,  the  original  church  survived  into  the  20th  century  near  the 
comer  of  Edenton  and  Harrington  streets,  where  the  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  congregation  used  it  first  as  their 
sanctuary  and  after  1884  as  an  annex.  See  below,  chap.  10  at  n.  201. 

21  Register  (w),  July  20,  27,  Aug.  3,  1821.  An  1805  visit  to  Raleigh  by  a  Father  LeMercier,  recorded  in 
memoirs  of  Bishop  England,  is  cited  in  Walter  J.  Sullivan,  “North  Carolina  (Catholic)  Church  History,” 
sec.  C:2,  unpublished  typescript.  Church  Records,  General,  State  Archives. 


John  O’Rorke,  an  early  supporter 
of  Wake  County's  first  Roman 
Catholic  parish,  built  this  country 
home  east  of  Raleigh  at  a  site  that 
became  the  northwest  corner  of 
New  Bern  Avenue  and  Tarboro 
Road.  He  also  gave  land  for  the 
Catholic  cemetery  and  for  a 
downtown  church.  In  the  20th 
century  this  home  housed  St. 
Monica’s  Convent,  later  Catholic 
Social  Services,  and  finally  a 
home  for  troubled  youth  before 
being  moved  to  a  new  site. 

Matthew  Shaw’s  boarding  house.  Bishop  England  returned  in  1835  to 
dedicate  the  first  Catholic  church  as  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It 
was  built  on  an  eighty-foot-square  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Wilmington 
Street,  between  Davie  and  Martin  streets,  owned  by  John  O’Rorke.  A 
lifelong  benefactor  of  the  parish,  O’Rorke  was  joined  by  Irish  Catholics 
employed  in  building  the  capitol  in  the  1830s  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
initial  Catholic  congregation.  Among  others  of  these  first  parishioners  were 
Michael  A.  Prendergast  and  his  wife  and  sister,  John  Kane,  Patrick  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  and  James  Murray.30 

Religious  Differences. — It  was  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  between  people  of  differing  religious  beliefs  that  Joseph  Gales 
had  made  those  1821  editorial  comments  about  the  Catholic  bishop  and 
previous  local  “misconception  and  .  .  .  unwarranted  opinions.’’  Earlier 
that  year,  visiting  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  sect,  in  which  the  Gales  family 
had  been  lifelong  believers,  were  the  victims  of  religious  intolerance  bor¬ 
dering  on  persecution  by  both  clergy  and  laity  of  local  denominations 
professing  a  belief  in  the  Trinity.  Sermons  from  at  least  two  of  the  local 
Protestant  pulpits  were  leveled  against  the  visiting  Unitarians  and  letters 
circulated  against  their  characters  as  well  as  their  doctrines.  Again  in  1824 
Unitarian  preachers  received  the  same  kind  of  reception  in  Raleigh  and 
were  “every  where  spoken  against  by  the  Orthodox,”  according  to  letters 
from  Joseph  and  Winifred  Gales  to  their  friend  Jared  Sparks,  a  Boston 
Unitarian  leader.31 

Members  of  the  Gales  family  themselves  were  apparently  never  dis- 


30  Jeremiah  Joseph  O’Connell,  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  407-410;  Wake  Deed  Book 
12:281  (deed  dated  Aug.  6,  1834);  Register  (w),  Apr.  14,  1835;  see  also  Wake  Deed  Book  23:336-338  (deed 
dated  Aug.  22,  1860);  American  Catholic  Directories  Series,  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac ,  and  Laity' s 
Directory ,  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  1842,  microfilm.  State  Library,  Raleigh;  Johnson  map  of  Raleigh,  1847. 

John  O’Rorke’s  home,  built  about  1840  at  what  became  1111  New  Bern  Ave.,  near  the  corner  of  Tarboro 
Rd,  became  in  the  20th  century  St.  Monica’s  Convent  and  later  a  Catholic  social  services  center.  In  1981 , 
when  the  Diocese  of  Raleigh  sold  the  lot  to  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  house  was  acquired  by  Sherrill  and 
Carolyn  Register  and  moved  to  a  country  site  in  northern  Wake  County.  Raleigh  Times,  Aug.  13,  1981; 
interviews  with  Sherrill  and  Carolyn  Register,  July,  Aug.  1981. 

31  Register  (w),  Aug.  3,  1821;  O’Connell,  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas,  408-410,  describing  prejudices 
bordering  on  persecution  of  local  Catholics  from  mid- 1830s  until  Civil  War;  Joseph  Gales  to  Jared  Sparks, 
May  4,  June  12,  1821 ,  Aug.  2,  1822,  June  12,  1824,  June  3,  1826,  and  Winifred  Gales  to  Sparks,  June  11,  1821 , 
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criminated  against  on  account  of  their  beliefs,  although  they  recalled  that  in 
their  earliest  days  in  Raleigh  their  children  were  denied  baptism  by  any 
local  ministers  of  “orthodox”  denominations  “without  one  at  least  of  the 
Parents,  profess  their  creed!”  Gales  later  wrote,  “Though  we  could  not 
assent  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal  or  Baptist 
Churches,  we  scarcely  ever  failed  to  attend  one  or  the  other  with  our  family 
during  our  residence  in  Raleigh.”  In  fact,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gales  to 
Sparks,  written  soon  after  the  Unitarian  ministers’  difficulties,  stressed  the 
attitude  of  their  Raleigh  friends  toward  the  Gales  family  personally.  She 
wrote  thus  of  a  series  of  religious  meetings  held  by  the  established  churches 
in  Raleigh:  “You  will  argue  favorably  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  our  Orthodox 
Ministers,  and  their  tender  forbearance  towards  their  few  erring,  but  well 
known  friends  at  this  place,  that  not  a  word  was  breathed  to  wound 
personal  feeling,  or  sectarian  zeal  —  nor  was  one  doxology  sung,  during  the 
four  days  which  in  successive  weeks  each  sect  occupied.”  When  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gales  retired  in  1833  to  Washington  they  relished  among  other  things 
“the  comfort  of  Public  Worship  in  its  full  extent  in  a  Society  of  Unitarian 
Christians,  which  we  had  not  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  our  residence  at 
Raleigh,  except  on  a  few  special  occasions.”32 

Religious  intolerance  was  written  into  the  North  Carolina  Constitution 
itself.  Until  1835  all  non-Protestants  were  barred  from  holding  public 
office.  At  the  same  time  a  constitutional  provision  prohibited  any  clergy¬ 
man  from  holding  office  while  exercising  ministerial  functions.  Wake 
County  voters  in  1 820,  however,  elected  as  their  state  senator  Elder  Josiah 
Crudup,  while  he  was  serving  as  the  second  pastor  of  the  Raleigh  Baptist 
Church.  The  Senate  declared  his  seat  vacant  on  the  grounds  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  clause,  and  Dr.  Allen  Gilchrist  was  chosen  at  a  special  election 
to  replace  him.  The  next  year  Crudup  ran  successfully  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  served  in  the  Seventeenth  Congress  from  the 
district  that  included  Wake.33 

Cooperation  Among  the  Churches. — Overshadowing  these  and  other 
evidences  of  intolerance  and  misunderstanding,  the  local  churches  gener¬ 
ally  exhibited  a  spirit  of  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  visitors.  This 
cooperative  spirit  extended  not  only  to  the  sharing  of  ministers  and  facili- 


Gales  Papers. 

Two  years  earlier.  Sparks  himself  had  visited  and  spoken  in  Raleigh,  receiving  quite  a  different  reception. 
He  wrote  later  that  he  had  not  been  “prepared  to  find  so  much  liberality  of  feeling  among  a  people  who  have 
known  nothing  of  the  Unitarian  principles,  except  from  the  misrepresentations  of  persons  who  have  been 
industrious  to  hold  them  up  in  as  odious  a  light  as  possible.”  Returning  in  1826,  he  again  preached  in  the 
statehouse  to  three  full  congregations,  who  gave  him  “close  and  serious  attention.”  John  H.  Moore,  “Jared 
Sparks  in  North  Carolina”  N.C.  Historical  Review  40  (Summer  1963):286. 

32  Gales,  “Recollections,”  26,  174;  Winifred  Gales  to  Jared  Sparks,  May  2,  1822,  Gales  Papers.  There 
was  no  organized  Unitarian  fellowship  in  Raleigh  until  1949;  this  body  merged  with  the  Universalist  Church 
in  1961 .  Eula  Williamson  to  the  author,  Feb.  21 ,  1971 ,  citing  congregation’s  first  newsletter,  Nov.  17,  1949, 
and  Constitution  of  Raleigh  Unitarian  Fellowship. 

33  N.C.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1776,  art.  32;  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  Convention, 
1835;  Register  (w),  Aug.  18,  Nov.  24,  Dec.  1,  8,  20,  1820;  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  Struggles  and 
Fruits,  22-23;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  429,  citing  N.C.  Senate  Journal;  Cheney,  N. C.  Government, 
276,  349n,  675,  822. 
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ties  for  worship  but  also  to  co-sponsoring  organizations  designed  for  the 
public  good.  Some  of  these  were  the  North  Carolina  Bible  Society  in  1813, 
the  Raleigh  Peace  Society  in  1818,  and  the  North  Carolina  Temperance 
Society  in  1830.  The  early  joint  Sunday  school  venture  was  another  ex¬ 
ample.  Both  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  were  lent  for  the  1821 
Episcopal  convention,  before  the  Episcopalians  had  a  building;  and  homes 
were  thrown  open  to  provide  lodging  for  the  visiting  conferrees.  It  was  this 
spirit  that,  with  few  exceptions,  seemed  to  characterize  Raleigh  and  Wake 
County  in  the  opinions  of  most  visitors.  As  others  had  done  before  and 
were  to  do  many  times  again,  the  guests  publicly  returned  thanks  to  the  two 
churches  “and  to  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  for  their  kindness  and  hospital¬ 
ity.”  The  added  note  was  significant:  “The  next  Convention  will  [also]  be 
held  in  this  city.”34 


Education 

Before  the  days  of  public  schools  in  North  Carolina,  the  education  of 
young  people  in  Wake  County  as  elsewhere  was  privately  arranged,  some¬ 
times  at  considerable  cost,  by  those  families  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
their  children’s  schooling.  Boys  and  girls  who  were  not  sent  away  to 
academies  were  taught  at  home,  sometimes  by  private  tutors  and  some¬ 
times  in  groups  for  whom  several  neighboring  families  would  together 
employ  a  teacher.  “No  respectable  School  of  any  kind”  existed  in  Wake 
County  when  the  Joseph  Gales  family  arrived  in  1799,  or  at  least  none  that 
they  knew  of.  Like  other  well-to-do  residents  they  sent  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  schools  in  other  counties  until  the  local  academy  opened. 
Prior  to  this  time  there  were  other  attempts  at  establishing  a  school  in 
Raleigh.  One  such  institution  which  supposedly  opened  in  the  summer  of 

1800  was  conducted  by  German  Guthrie  of  Pittsboro  and  a  Mrs.  Langley. 
Guthrie  remained  only  a  year,  returning  in  1801  to  the  Pittsboro  academy, 
and  was  followed  by  John  Evans.  About  forty  students  were  enrolled  in 
September  1803  in  this  school,  which  was  the  following  summer  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Raleigh  Academy.35 

The  Raleigh  Academy. — Efforts  to  establish  an  academy  had  begun  in 

1801  when  some  forty  citizens  of  Wake  County  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly  for  permission  to  build  a  school  on  one  of  the  four  public  squares. 
The  state  granted  them  the  use  of  Burke  Square  and  named  fourteen 
trustees  for  a  school  to  be  called  the  Raleigh  Academy  representing  various 
areas  of  the  county.  These  included  Nathaniel  Jones  of  White  Plains,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  board  for  several  years.  Joseph  Gales  was  the 
first  secretary;  John  Marshall,  treasurer,  was  soon  succeeded  by  William 
Peace,  who  continued  in  that  capacity  during  most  of  the  history  of  the 


34  Register  (w),  Nov.  19,  Dec.  3,  1813,  Aug.  11,  1815,  July  16,  1819,  Apr.  30,  1830;  Johnson,  Ante- 
Bellum  N.C.,  170,  citing  Fayetteville  Observer,  Jan.  20,  1831,  Register  (w),  May  4,  1821. 

35  Gales,  “Recollections,”  151;  Register  (w),  Dec.  9,  1801,  July  15,  1800,  Sept.  5,  1803.  Evans  later 
taught  the  academy’s  preparatory  department,  established  on  the  Lancastrian  method.  Star,  Jan.  13, 1815. 
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school.  Others  of  the  original  trustees  were  William  Boylan,  John  Craven, 
Sherwood  Haywood,  Samuel  High,  William  Hinton,  Theophilus  Hunter, 
Jr.,  John  Ingles,  Matthew  McCullers,  Henry  Seawell,  Simon  Turner,  and 
William  White.36 

The  trustees  employed  John  M.  Goodloe  to  construct  a  wooden  building 
with  north  and  south  fagades,  which  was  completed  half  a  year  before  they 
were  finally  able  to  secure  faculty  and  sufficient  funds  to  open.  Financing 
came  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Several  subscriptions  were  taken  through¬ 
out  Wake  County.  Before  the  doors  opened,  a  group  of  young  men  in  the 
community  produced  a  series  of  plays  to  benefit  the  school.  When  the 
academy  finally  opened  July  2,  1804,  the  faculty  consisted  of  Rev.  Martin 
Detargny,  principal;  Miss  Charlotte  Brodie,  teacher  of  needlework;  and 
Chesley  Daniel,  recent  University  of  North  Carolina  graduate,  teacher  of 
reading  and  writing.  Unusual  for  the  time  was  the  offering  of  a  course  in 
shorthand  the  first  year.  Principal  Detargny  being  “a  complete  Stenog¬ 
rapher.”  After  only  one  term,  however,  he  was  succeeded  as  principal  by 
the  youthful  Daniel.37 

At  the  end  of  the  first  full  year  the  student  body  had  grown  to  about  sixty 
pupils  representing  several  North  Carolina  counties.  All  students  under¬ 
went  semiannual  public  examinations  in  the  statehouse  where  exhibitions 
of  their  work  were  installed  for  public  view.  No  provision  was  made  for 
dormitories  at  the  academy;  local  students  lived  at  home,  and  those  from 
out  of  town  boarded  with  local  families  or  in  rooming  houses.  The  trustees 
recommended  that  students  dress  with  “the  utmost  plainness,  neatness 
and  simplicity,”  in  order  “to  lessen  the  expences  of  education.”  They  were 
encouraged  to  omit  “ornaments  or  expensive  dress  .  .  .  except  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  public  occasions,”  in  order  to  “make  the  adornment  of  the 
mind  the  chief  object  of  the  students  ambition  and  care.”38 

The  next  two  principals  were  in  office  only  briefly.  Aaron  F.  McGready 
died  before  he  had  served  a  year,  and  Atlas  Jones  acted  as  principal  until  a 
permanent  person  could  be  engaged  late  in  1806.  It  was  decided  among  the 
leading  citizens  that,  since  there  was  no  regular  minister  in  Raleigh,  a 
well-educated  man  might  be  found  who  could  fill  the  dual  roles  of  principal 
of  the  academy  and  “pastor  of  the  city.”  Rev.  William  L.  Turner  of 
Lexington,  Virginia,  the  first  to  be  so  engaged,  arrived  in  November  1806 


!H  Register  (w),  Dec.  1,  1801 ;  petition  with  signatures,  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1801  ;N.C.  Laws,  1801, 
c.  49;  Raleigh  Academy,  Journal  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Raleigh  Academy,  Mar.  27,  1802-Dec.  31,  1811, 
Raleigh  Academy  Papers,  State  Archives,  passim;  Register  (w),  Feb.  8,  1803;  other  newspaper  notices; 
documents  in  Thomas  M.  Pittman  Papers,  State  Archives.  Three  trustees  (High,  McCullers,  and  Craven) 
did  not  actually  serve  and  were  succeeded  by  Henry  Potter,  John  Whitaker,  and  John  Hinton  (younger). 
Raleigh  Academy,  Journal,  May  19,  1803. 

17  Raleigh  Academy,  Journal,  Feb.  5,  Nov.  3,  1803,  Jan.  14,  June  24,  July  2,  1804;  Register  (w),  Jan.  9, 
June  1 1,  25,  July  9,  1804,  Jan.  14,  1805.  Editor  Joseph  Gales  was  for  many  years  the  only  stenographic 
reporter  in  Raleigh  and  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  in  America  to  use  shorthand  for  reporting.  Gales, 
"Recollections,”  134;  Elliott,  The  Raleigh  Register,  13,  15;  William  S.  Powell  (ed.),  "The  Diary  of  Joseph 
Gales,  1794-1795,”  N.  C.  Historical  Review  26  (July  1949);  345.  Actually,  Detargny  served  for  only  a  month; 
Daniel  was  acting  head  until  the  end  of  1805.  Raleigh  Academy,  Journal,  July  25,  1804,  Oct.  2,  1805. 

!H  Register  (w),  July  20,  1805;  other  newspaper  reports,  1804-1819;  Minerva,  July  16,  1807.  Numerous 
newspaper  references  to  Wake  County  schools  are  noted  in  Charles  L.  Coon,  North  Carolina  Schools  and 
Academies  1790-1840,  388-512,  512-573. 
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O/ie  of  the  buildings  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  Academy  on  Burke  Square 
survived  into  the  late  1 9th  cen¬ 
tury,  when  construction  on  the 
state' s  executive  mansion  began. 

and  remained  for  three  years.  During  his  administration  the  academy’s 
success  and  prestige  increased  significantly.39 

Music,  drawing,  and  foreign  languages  were  introduced  during  Turner’s 
principalship.  He  also  instituted  a  practical  measure  in  regard  to  textbooks. 

At  first,  students  brought  from  home  their  own  books,  from  which  variety 
of  texts  the  teachers  were  expected  to  instruct  them.  Turner  adopted 
uniform  textbooks  which  William  Boylan  and  Joseph  Gales  agreed  to 
stock,  in  quantity,  in  their  bookstores.  At  the  start  of  Principal  Turner’s 
second  year  the  student  body  included  180  pupils,  necessitating  newspa¬ 
per  notices  advising  that  no  more  could  be  accepted.  A  new  building  for 
the  “Female  Department”  was  completed  during  the  year  so  that  a  larger 
student  body  could  be  accommodated.40 

During  the  sixteen-year  administration  of  Turner’s  successor,  Dr. 
William  McPheeters,  1810  to  1826,  the  academy  reached  the  peak  of  its 
success  and  widespread  reputation.  It  was  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  of 
pride  for  Raleigh  and  Wake  County.  One  of  its  chief  supporters,  Joseph 
Gales,  later  wrote  the  following  appraisal  of  the  institution  in  its  most 
successful  period:  “It  not  only  offered  an  opportunity  of  education,  at  a 
moderate  expence,  [for]  all  the  male  and  female  children  of  the  city,  but  it 
was  resorted  to  by  Youth  of  both  sexes  from  the  neighboring  States,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  our  merchants,  mechanics  and  boarding  houses;  for,  as 
these  were  generally  from  1 —  to  150  students,  the  supply  of  all  their  wants 


39  Raleigh  Academy,  Journal,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  15,  26,  1806,  Jan.  10,  1807;  Register  (w).  Sept.  15,  Oct.  6, 
Nov.  10,  1806;  Gales,  “Recollections,”  151.  The  trustees’ journal  records  Gales’s  letter  of  Jan.  6,  1806, 
transmitting  $155  he  had  received  in  settlement  of  a  suit  against  William  Boylan  (see  above,  chap.  6  at  n.  40) 
and  recommending  the  employment  of  “a  well  educated,  liberal-minded  Clergyman”  to  superintend  the 
school  and  “also  undertake  the  pastorship  of  the  City.”  Turner  resigned  in  1809.  Raleigh  Academy, 
Journal,  Mar.  28,  Aug.  29,  1806,  Jan.  10,  1807,  Aug.  25,  1809;  Register  (w)  Aug.  31,  1809. 

40  Minerva,  July  16,  1807;  Register  (w),  Mar.  9,  Oct.  8,  Sept.  2,  1807;  Minerva,  Mar.  3,  1808;  Raleigh 
Academy,  Journal,  May  28,  Apr.  29,  1808,  Feb.  24,  1809. 
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caused  the  constant  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the 
city.”  Soon  after  Dr.  McPheeters’  arrival  in  1810  from  near  Greenville, 
Virginia,  the  trustees  built  a  principal’s  house.  The  faculty  increased  to 
seven  in  1812  and  a  separate  building  for  a  preparatory  school  was  erected 
the  following  year.  In  1815  the  trustees  introduced  the  Lancastrian  method 
of  teaching,  through  which  the  academy  proposed  to  educate  a  number  of 
poor  children  free  of  charge.  The  student  body,  normally  about  150,  in¬ 
creased  to  200  during  the  first  year  of  this  experiment.41 

An  enlarged  curriculum  for  the  female  students  at  the  academy  led 
Moses  Mordecai  in  1 8 1 7  to  comment  from  Raleigh  to  his  own  family  at  their 
fashionable  girls’  school  in  Warrenton.  He  reported  that  the  Raleigh 
Academy  was  enjoying  increasing  popularity,  and  that  he  expected  ‘  ‘every 
girl  in  the  country  would  be  running  there  in  order  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  her  education.”  A  less  than  happy  recollection  was  that  of  Mary  Ann 
Callum  Towles,  who  was  a  six-year-old  pupil  in  the  1820s.  Perhaps  not 
typical,  it  nonetheless  reveals  something  about  the  disciplinary  methods  of 
the  period.  Her  instructress  was  a  Mrs.  Goodwin,  whom  she  described  as 
high-tempered.  “I  will  relate  one  little  incident  that  occurred,”  she  rem¬ 
inisced.  “In  our  garden  was  a  May  Cherry  tree  that  had  large  rich  cherries 
and  I  picked  a  fine  bunch  and  carried  to  her.  Instead  of  thanks  she  said, 
Well  Miss  you  need  not  think  you  will  get  no  whipping  by  bringing  these.  ”42 
Rev.  Jonathan  O.  Freeman,  another  Presbyterian  minister,  was  principal 
following  the  resignation  in  1826  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  who  remained  in 
Raleigh  and  continued  for  about  two  years  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  he  had  helped  organize.  He  later  conducted  a  private 
school  in  his  own  home,  and  still  later  returned  to  the  academy,  during  its 
declining  days,  to  try  to  revive  its  earlier  prestige.  It  was  a  combination  of 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  gradual  decline  of  the  academy.  Looking  back 
on  its  demise  Joseph  Gales,  who  had  served  as  trustee,  secretary,  and  later 
president,  stated  that  the  academy 

was  at  length  broken  up  by  some  of  our  most  wealthy  citizens  throwing 
discredit  on  the  Institution  by  obtaining  from  the  North  private 
Teachers  for  each  of  their  families,  or  in  some  instances,  two  or  more 
families  connected  themselves  for  the  purpose,  which  induced  persons 
at  a  distance  who  had  children  to  educate,  to  suppose  that  these  people 
did  not  think  so  well  of  the  Academy  as  they  had  heretofore  done. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  1 820s  a  general  shortage  of  money,  and  competition 
from  private  schools  both  local  and  in  other  counties,  forced  the  academy 
trustees  into  debt.  They  withdrew  guarantees  of  salaries  to  the  teachers  but 
permitted  them  to  rent  classrooms  and  derive  their  income  solely  from 
tuition  fees  paid  directly  to  them.  The  longtime  academy  treasurer,  William 
Peace,  having  personally  advanced  several  substantial  sums  to  pay 


41  Gales,  “Recollections,”  153 \Star,  May  31,  1810;  Raleigh  Academy,  Journal,  Jan.  17,  Mar.  8,9,  1810; 
Star,  Apr.  24,  18 12;  Register  (w),  Mar.  26,  1813,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  10,  1815;  Srar,  Nov.  17,  1815.  See  also  John 
S.  Grasty,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Samuel  B.  McPheeters,  D.D.,  28-29. 

42  Moses  Mordecai  to  Solomon  Mordecai,  Feb.  12,  1817,  Jacob  Mordecai  Papers;  Towles,  Auto¬ 
biographical  Sketch. 
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academy  debts,  finally  bought  the  buildings.  The  history  of  the  institution 
for  the  next  half  century  was  that  of  a  succession  of  schools  being  operated 
in  the  rented  buildings  until  the  state’s  executive  mansion  was  constructed 
on  the  square  toward  the  end  of  the  century.43 

Other  Early  Raleigh  Schools. — The  Raleigh  Academy  was  not  the  only 
school  in  Raleigh,  even  during  its  most  successful  years.  Archibald  Wills, 
who  had  operated  a  tavern  in  Raleigh’s  earliest  days,  conducted  an  English 
school  in  the  city.  He  advertised  that  tuition  for  his  private  scholars  could 
be  paid  in  tallow,  corn,  bacon,  or  brandy.  Losing  pupils  to  the  academy,  he 
turned  to  other  occupations,  including  the  seasonal  door-keeping  post  for 
the  General  Assembly.  Anthony  Greville  Glynn,  who  had  become  an 
attorney  since  teaching  in  the  Raleigh  Academy  in  its  early  days,  proposed 
in  1822  to  conduct  a  private  school  he  called  “The  Athenaem,  offering  all 
branches  of  English  education.”44 

A  variety  of  writing  and  shorthand  schools  opened  and  closed  during  the 
period.  At  various  times  there  were  schools  specializing  in  music,  drawing, 
modern  languages,  and  ancient  Hebrew.  Chief  Justice  John  Louis  Taylor’s 
law  school  opened  in  1822  in  his  home,  Elmwood,  west  of  the  city  limits, 
with  future  Governor  David  Lowry  Swain  as  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
students.45 

A  private  academy  with  an  ambitious  curriculum  was  established  in  1819 
by  a  newcomer  from  New  Hampshire,  John  H.  Hassam.  A  group  of  Raleigh 
men  who  visited  one  of  his  school  examinations  inserted  a  recommendation 
in  the  Register  calling  particular  attention  to  Hassam’s  mode  of  instruction 
as  “an  exercise  of  the  thinking  facilities.”  An  innovation  Hassam  intro¬ 
duced  was  “the  northern  system  of  instructing  the  males  and  females  in  the 
same  house,”  but  an  exception  was  that  “the  Senior  class  of  Young  Ladies 
was  accommodated  with  a  room  to  themselves.”  Never  greatly  successful, 
Hassam  transferred  the  school  during  its  second  year  to  one  of  the 
teachers,  J.  B.  Chadbourne,  and  turned  to  the  practice  of  law  for  the  one 
year  remaining  before  his  unexpected  death.46 

George  W.  Lreeman,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Hassam 
academy  in  1819  and  1 820,  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  returned  to 
Raleigh  in  1823  to  open  a  classical  school  for  boys.  He  did  so  with  a 
recommendation  from  Bishop  Ravenscroft.  A  decade  later,  as  rector  of 
Christ  Church  in  Raleigh,  he  helped  guide  the  establishment  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  School  of  North  Carolina  on  the  site  that  eventually  became  St. 


43  Star,  Nov.  12,  1835;  Register  (w),  Nov.  28,  Dec.  19,  1826;  see  below,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  31;  Register  (w), 
Dec.  28,  1827,  Dec.  14,  1832,  June  18,  1833;  Star.  Feb.  13,  July  24,  1834;  Gales,  “Recollections,”  152-153; 
Register  (w),  May  23,  1828;  William  Peace,  Memorial  of  William  Peace  to  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  North  Carolina  Collection;  see  below,  chap.  11  at  n.  20. 

44  Register  (w),  Apr.  6,  1802;  Star,  Jan.  26,  1809;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Dec.  1795: 1 14;  Wake  Tax  List, 
1810;  Star,  Sept.  28,  1809;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  530,  citing  Register  (w),  Mar.  15,  1822. 

45  Coon,  N.C. Schools,  Academies,  516-519,  534-535,  526-530;  Register  (w),  Feb.  15,  1822;  David  L. 
Swain  to  George  Swain,  May  3,  10,  1822,  George  Swain  to  David  L.  Swain,  May  10,  31,  1822,  Swain 
Correspondence. 

46  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  521-525;  Register  (w),  June  9,  Dec.  29,  1820;  Star,  Dec.  15,  1820; 
Register  (w).  Mar.  23,  1821;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1821:270;  Register  (w),  Aug.  30,  1822. 
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Mary’s  College.47 

The  Raleigh  Female  Benevolent  Society  conducted  a  school  for  poor 
children  beginning  in  1822.  The  charter  of  their  organization  listed  among 
its  purposes  not  only  relieving  the  poor  from  hunger  and  cold  but  also 
assisting  them  to  find  jobs  and  to  educate  themselves  for  employment. 
Officers  in  the  early  years  were  Mrs.  William  Polk,  “first  directress’’;  Mrs. 
Sherwood  Haywood,  second  directress;  Miss  Frances  Devereux,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Mrs.  Dugald  McKethan,  secretary.  Others  of  the  twenty  mana¬ 
gers  were  listed  as  Mesdames  “Brickell,  Selby,  J.  Henderson,  J.  L.  Taylor, 
Falkener,  Hendon,  J.  Devereux,  McPheeters,  Fulton,  Eliza  Hill,  Gales, 
St[ephen]  Haywood,  Hogg,  Callum,  Beckwith,  and  Kunsman.”  The 
women  sought  contributions  to  support  the  school.48 

In  the  1820s  and  1830s  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lumsden  conducted  private 
schools  in  their  Raleigh  home,  including  a  night  school  at  one  time.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Berkeley  in  1831  instituted  a  “Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
for  Young  Ladies’’  at  the  corner  of  Edenton  and  Wilmington  streets  oppo¬ 
site  Christ  Church.  Termed  innovative  in  the  educational  field  were  their 
use  of  few  books,  the  virtual  elimination  of  reciting  lessons  from  memory, 
and  teaching  instead  through  “lectures  and  free  conversation.’’  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  required  to  produce  some  written  work  “every  evening,  in 
which  they  express  their  ideas  in  their  own  way.”  Teachers  in  other 
Raleigh  schools  that  existed  briefly  included  “I.  Wetmore,”  who  occupied 
“Mrs.  White’s  red  house,  opposite  Treasurer  Haywood’s”  on  New  Bern 
Avenue  in  the  mid- 1820s.  William  Lightfoot,  Margaret  Eastwood,  a  “Mr. 
Barbour,”  and  Mrs.  Francis  Bowen  all  operated  private  schools  for  rela¬ 
tively  brief  periods.  William  Polk  and  T.  P.  Devereux  employed  a  Yale 
graduate,  Timothy  E.  Dwight,  to  teach  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  in  1827  and  1828  in  a  “Select  School”  limited  to  sixteen  pupils.49 

A  Well-Known  Negro  Educator. — One  of  Wake  County’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  nineteenth-century  educators  was  Rev.  John  Chavis,  the  free  Negro 
minister  who  also  taught  schools  for  black  and  white  children  in  Raleigh 
and  Wake  County.  Turning  from  his  Presbyterian  missionary  work  about 
1808,  Chavis  settled  in  Raleigh  and  opened  a  classical  school  that  was  at  first 
integrated.  At  the  instance  of  some  of  his  white  pupils’  parents,  however, 
he  agreed  to  segregate  the  children,  the  whites  attending  during  the  day  and 
free  Negro  children  in  the  evening.  That  white  girls  as  well  as  boys  were  his 
students  is  attested  by  Catherine  Raboteau  (later  Fuller),  whose  grandson 


47  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  521-524,  536;  Register  (w),  Dec.  23,  1823,  June  25,  1833;  Christ 
Church,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  23;  see  below,  chap.  1 1,  at  n.  24. 

48  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1821,  c.  129;  Raleigh  Female  Benevolent  Society,  Revised  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  .  .  .  Adopted  July  23,  1823  .  .  .  With  the  Reports  of  the  Society  from  its  Commencement,  passim; 
Register  (w),  July  4,  1822. 

4i’  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  534-535,  563-566,  citing  Register,  various  dates  1822-1 839;  Register 
(w),  June  8,  Dec.  28,  1824,  Apr.  8,  1825,  Dec.  28,  1827,  Dec.  30,  1830,  June  9,  Dec.  9,  1831,  Nov.  23,  1827, 
June  13,  Dec.  26,  1828.  The  “red  house”  used  by  the  Wetmore  school  was  a  dwelling  on  the  William  White 
lot,  possibly  the  one  occupied  by  the  Joseph  Gales  family  briefly  when  they  arrived  in  Raleigh  in  1799.  See 
above,  chap.  6  at  n.  63. 
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recorded  her  statement  that  she  “learned  Latin  and  Greek  under  his 
[Chavis’s]  tutelage.”50 

Chavis  had  schools  at  various  times  in  outlying  sections  of  Wake  County 
and  according  to  some  sources  also  taught  in  Granville,  Chatham,  and 
Cumberland  counties.  He  is  known  to  have  taught  free  Negro  children  in 
Raleigh  as  late  as  1830,  when  the  Register  s  editor  attended  the  graduation 
exercises  and  reported  his  great  gratification  at  the  pupils’  “behaviour  and 
scholarship.”  The  publisher  praised  “the  respectable  teacher”  for  the  high 
degree  of  attainment  the  students  had  reached,  for  Chavis’s  own  ‘  ‘attention 
and  assiduous  care,”  and  for  the  address  he  made  to  his  scholars  in  which 
he  urged  them  to  improve  themselves  and  be  useful  in  spite  of  “limited 
privileges.”  In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  Chavis  taught  school  near 
Rogers  Store  in  Barton’s  Creek  District,  near  where  he  had  lived  and 
owned  property  and  had  probably  lived  for  a  number  of  years  previously. 
After  1831  he  was  permitted  by  law  to  instruct  only  white  pupils,  a  state  law 
having  been  enacted  in  that  year  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  free  Negroes  or 
slaves.51 

A  number  of  illustrious  North  Carolinians  were  his  students  at  one  time 
or  another  during  the  thirty  years  in  which  he  maintained  schools  in 
Raleigh,  in  northwestern  Wake  County,  and  in  other  counties.  These 
included  Charles  Manly,  who  became  governor;  Archibald  and  John  L. 
Henderson,  sons  of  Chief  Justice  Leonard  Henderson;  Abram  Rencher, 
minister  to  Portugal  and  territorial  governor  of  New  Mexico;  and  Priestly 
Hinton  Mangum  and  his  brother,  United  States  Senator  Willie  Person 
Mangum  and  father  of  the  Wake  County  agriculturalist  who  originated  the 
Mangum  terrace.  All  were  natives  or  one-time  residents  of  Wake  County. 
Mutual  respect  and  affection  endured  for  their  lifetimes  between  the  aging 
teacher  and  several  of  his  former  students,  especially  Senator  Mangum. 
Chavis  wrote  him  frequent  letters  during  the  senator’s  years  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  expressing  thoughtful  and  informed  opinions  on  national  government 
matters  and  reporting  political  happenings  in  Raleigh.  When  Chavis  died  in 
1838,  the  Mangums  buried  him  in  their  family  cemetery  at  their  home  near 
Rougemont  in  Durham  (then  Orange)  County.  In  that  home  he  had  often 
been  a  welcomed  visitor  as  well  as  in  the  Orange  County  home  of  Judge 
Duncan  Cameron.  In  memory  of  this  unusual  man,  a  public  school  in 
Raleigh  that  no  longer  exists  bore  his  name.  Still  honoring  him  in  their 


50  See  above  at  n.  6;  Register  (w),  Aug.  26,  1808;  W.  W.  Fuller  to  Henry  M.  London,  Aug.  9,  1930, 
George  E.  London  Collection,  State  Archives.  Chavis’s  Register  notice  indicated  he  hoped  to  have  “a 
better  school”  by  the  beginning  of  the  Sept.  term.  The  location  of  his  school  in  Raleigh  has  yet  to  be 
discovered.  Historical  Highway  Marker  H- 1 3  identifies  location  of  Chavis  Park,  not  the  site  of  the  school  as 
some  writers  have  erroneously  assumed.  N.C.  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  Guide  to  North  Carolina 
Historical  Highway  Markers  (7th  edn.,  1979),  H-13. 

51  Shaw  .John  Chavis,  21-22;  Register  (w),  Apr.  22,  1830;  Chavis  to  Mangum,  n.d.  (probably  summer 
1832),  Shanks  Papers  of  Mangum  1:563-564;  N.C.  Laws,  1830-1831,  c.  6.  A  “John  Chavis  (CoPd.)”  listed 
as  a  free  Negro,  owned  1 1 1  acres  in  Barton’s  Creek  District,  1816-1826;  in  1818  he  is  listed  as  owning  one 
slave.  Wake  Tax  Lists,  1816-1826.  A  tract  of  similar  size  given  Chavis  in  1827  by  Benjamin  Rogers  is 
described  in  Chavis  to  Mangum,  Dec.  15,  1827,  and  Mar.  11,  1828.  Shanks,  Papers  of  Mangum  1:316,322; 
see  also  2:476-477. 

A  1925  writer  identifies  the  location  of  Chavis’s  country  school  as  a  few  miles  from  Law’s  Store  in  New 
Light  Township.  Seawell,  Law  Tales,  198. 
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names  are  a  Raleigh  street,  a  housing  project,  and  a  park.52 

Other  Early  Schools  in  the  County. — Although  young  people  from  al¬ 
most  every  other  part  of  Wake  County  attended  the  popular  Raleigh 
Academy,  numerous  other  private  academies  prospered  in  the  county 
during  the  same  period.  One  small  school  that  flourished  in  southern  Wake 
County  until  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1809  was  the  “English  School” 
taught  by  British-born  William  Holland.  He  was  known  for  writing  “a  most 
beautiful  hand”  and  for  being  “very  correct  in  his  manners  and  a  very 
religious  and  intelligent  character.”  Ten  miles  west  of  Raleigh  “on  the 
University  Road”  John  Henry  Gault  opened  a  private  academy  in  1807. 
Earlier  he  had  been  private  tutor  for  several  families  in  that  neighborhood, 
including  the  Cole  and  Pride  children  and  those  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Jones. 
Pupils  who  came  from  a  distance  boarded  in  the  home  of  Redding  Jones, 
Edward  Pride,  “and  other  respectable  families”  nearby.53 

In  the  opposite  direction  in  Wake  County,  former  Governor  (then  Sen¬ 
ator)  David  Stone  sponsored  a  private  school  near  his  mills  on  Neuse  River. 
He  experimented  with  the  new  Lancastrian  plan  in  1814  a  few  months 
before  the  Raleigh  Academy  introduced  the  system.  It  was  proposed  that 
well-to-do  patrons  should  pay  full  tuition,  that  persons  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  charged  a  lesser  amount,  and  that  those  unable  to 
afford  any  costs  would  pay  no  fee  at  all.  An  editorial  in  the  Raleigh  Star 
suggested  that  similar  schools  should  be  established  by  other  “men  of 
wealth  and  public  spirit,  who  feel  for  the  situation  of  the  poor,  and  know  the 
bad  effects  which  a  want  of  education  among  them  has  upon  the  public 
morals.”  For  the  first  year  Stone  employed  James  Boyle,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  Lancastrian  method  in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia. 04 

Also  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  “ten  miles  east  of  Raleigh,” 
William  Hinton  early  in  1817  announced  plans  for  an  academy.  Until  at 
least  the  mid- 1 820s  he  continued  to  accept  as  boarders  in  his  home  students 
attending  his  “Juvenile  Academy”  where  a  Mr.  Parsons  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  later  Thomas  L.  Ragsdale  prepared  boys  for  college.  At  a 
school  “ten  miles  south-east  from  Raleigh,”  Ransom  Hinton  in  1830 
wished  to  employ  a  teacher.  In  the  same  vicinity,  near  Auburn,  longtime 
Wake  County  justice  Johnston  Busbee  had  an  academy  in  the  1820s,  along 
with  the  neighboring  Rand  family  and  others.  About  five  miles  north  of  the 


52  G.  Shaw,  John  Chavis,  viii;  numerous  letters  in  Shanks,  Papers  of  Mangum  1  and  2:  passim;  Bassett, 
“Slavery  in  N.C.,”  390-391.  In  1903  the  Chavis  School,  a  public  school  for  Negroes,  opened  on  the  west 
side  of  West  St.  between  Cabarrus  and  Lenoir  streets;  its  existence  was  short.  Raleigh  (City  of),  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Mayor  and  Officers,  1903;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barbee,  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Raleigh  Public 
Schools  1876-1941/42,  51 ;  interview  with  former  Chavis  School  student,  M.  L.  Watts,  D.D.S.,  May  8,  1970, 
conducted  by  Mollie  Huston  Lee,  former  librarian,  Richard  B.  Harrison  Branch,  Wake  County  Public 
Libraries,  and  author’s  interview  with  Mrs.  Lee.  In  1938  Raleigh’s  John  Chavis  Park  on  Chavis  Way 
opened.  Carolina  Tribune  (Raleigh),  Mar.  2,  \935\  Raleigh  Times,  Mar.  19,  1938;  News  and  Observer,  May 
10,  19,  1938;  Washington  (D.C.)  Tribune,  June  1 1,  1938.  The  later  Chavis  Heights  Federal  Housing  Project 
and  the  Chavis  Heights  residential  area  also  honor  his  name.  See  N.C.,  Guide  to  Historical  Highway 
Markers,  H-13. 

53  Register  (w),  Dec.  7,  1809,  Aug.  6,  20,  1807. 

54  Register  (w),  Aug.  12,  July  22,  1814;  Star,  Sept.  13,  1813,  May  19,  1815. 
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capitol,  the  Pleasant  Spring  Academy  offered  in  1830  studies  preparatory 
for  university  entrance  under  James  Logan,  superintendent.55 

Wake  Forest  as  an  Early  Educational  Center. — Long  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Wake  Forest  College  (1834)  in  the  northern  Wake  area  from 
which  the  school  took  its  name,  “the  Wake  Forest”  boasted  a  community 
noted  for  its  “good  society  [and  its]  excellent  and  prosperous  schools.” 
The  upper  portion  of  present  Wake  Forest  Township  was  then  called  the 
Forest  District.  Soon  after  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  moved  from  Raleigh  to  his 
plantation  in  that  area,  the  Wake  Forest  post  office  was  established  in  his 
home  in  1823,  and  he  was  the  first  postmaster.  This  home  later  housed  a 
school  formed  by  Jones  and  was  still  later  the  first  building  used  by  Wake 
Forest  College.56 

By  the  mid-1820s  there  were  “three  excellent  schools,  (one  classical),” 
two  churches,  “and  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor”  in  the  area.  Forest  Hill 
Academy  was  incorporated  in  1818  near  the  Jones  home  fifteen  miles  north 
of  the  capitol  on  the  road  toward  Oxford.  The  Macedonian  Academy, 
opening  in  1822,  became  Wake  Forest  Academy  a  year  later,  located  in  the 
present  town  of  Forestville.  This  institution  specialized  in  preparing  boys 
for  university  entrance.  Dr.  Jones  was  one  of  its  sponsors,  perhaps  chair¬ 
man  of  its  trustees,  since  his  name  is  signed  to  most  of  the  newspaper 
announcements  about  the  school.  The  third  school,  about  three  miles  south 
of  the  Wake  Forest  post  office  near  the  present  community  of  Wyatt,  was 
the  Wake  Forest  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  opened  in  1826.  It  was  located 
opposite  and  facing  the  large  country  home  in  which  some  of  the  children 
boarded,  belonging  to  the  school’s  founder,  Jesse  Powell.  A  teacher  re¬ 
membered  many  decades  later  as  “Mrs.  Becky  Carr”  was  undoubtedly 
Rebecca  Barham  Davis  Kerr,  wife  of  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Kerr,  the  school’s 
principal  in  1 830  and  1 83 1 .  A  daughter  of  one  of  her  pupils  recalled  that  girls 
were  instructed  on  one  level  of  the  two-story  building  and  boys  on  the 
other,  and  that  in  later  years  the  second  story  was  converted  into  Masonic 
lodge  rooms.  Each  of  the  three  schools  was  along  the  highway  from  Raleigh 
to  Oxford  by  way  of  Jesse  Powell’s  bridge  over  the  Neuse.57 


55  Register  (w),  Jan.  3,  1817,  Dec.  24,  1819,  Jan.  11,  1822 ;Star,  Sept.  2,  1830,  Dec.  10,  1829;  Coon,  N.C. 
Schools,  Academies,  560,  811,  814,  815. 

56  Register  (w),  July  7,  1831;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  June  1805: 101 ,  and  later  terms;  Register  (w),  Nov.  9, 
1821;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Register  (w),  July  7,  1831;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake 
Forest  College  1:69. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  name  Wake  Forest  for  the  area  located  by  the  author  is  Calvin  Jones’s  1821  notice 
that  he  was  moving  from  Raleigh  to  “my  plantation  in  the  Wake  Forest,  on  the  middle  road  from  Raleigh  to 
Louisburg  and  about  equidistant  from  the  two  places.”  Register  (w),  Nov.  9,  1821.  He  may  thus  deserve 
credit  for  initiating  the  name  adopted  by  the  federal  post  office  department  for  the  first  post  office 
established  there  Jan.  2,  1823.  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film.  The  name  of  the  captain’s 
district  that  became,  in  general.  Wake  Forest  Township  in  1870  had  remained  simply  Forest  District  until  at 
least  1840.  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  4,  1840.  The  Jones  house  was  moved  in  1956  to  its  fourth  location,  on  N. 
Main  St.,  three  blocks  from  its  original  site,  by  the  Wake  Forest  College  Birthplace  Society,  Inc.  (formerly 
Calvin  Jones  Memorial  Society,  Inc.),  which  organization  restored  it  as  a  historic  site.  Wake  Forest  College 
Birthplace  Society,  Inc.,  Records,  State  Archives. 

57  Register  (w),  Sept.  7,  1827;  Haywood,  “Calvin  Jones,”  26;  N.C.  Laws,  1818,  c.  107;  Star,  Dec.  15, 
1820;  Register  (w),  Jan.  18,  1822;  Paschal ,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1 :49-50;  Register  (w),  Jan.  31, 
1823;  Star,  Dec.  31,  1829;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  532-534,  557-558;  Susan  Iden,  “Crock  Dunn 
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A  fourth  school  in  the  area  operated  for  about  a  year  in  the  Calvin  Jones 
residence.  The  advertisement  announcing  its  opening  in  183 1  assured  pros¬ 
pective  students  that  the  location  of  this  “Seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
young  Ladies”  was  “in  every  respect  proper  .  .  .  from  the  fact  that  Wake 
Forest  has  for  a  number  of  years  past  supported  excellent  and  prosperous 
schools.”58 

Along  the  (old)  Louisburg  Road,  the  northern  stage  road  leading  north¬ 
east  from  Raleigh,  academies  prospered  during  the  1820s.  Residents  in  the 
vicinity  of  William  Roles’s  store  and  post  office  around  which  the  town  of 
Rolesville  grew  up  chartered  the  Pomona  Academy  two  or  three  miles 
south  of  there  in  1826.  Seth  Jones,  secretary  to  the  board  of  trustees  and  a 
former  trustee  of  the  Wake  Union  Academy,  chartered  two  years  earlier, 
was  one  of  its  chief  promoters  and  boarded  pupils  in  his  home,  also  called 
Pomona.  Col.  Allen  Rogers  of  Rogers  Cross  Roads  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Pomona  Academy’s  board.59 

The  Near-Birth  of  NCSU,  Sixty  Years  Early. — An  educational  effort  that 
“created  great  excitement  and  led  to  much  conversation”  locally  and 
elsewhere,  according  to  the  Raleigh  Star ,  was  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1826-1827  to  establish  a  military  and  agricultural 
college  in  Wake  County.  Calling  attention  to  the  dire  need  for  improved 
education  in  North  Carolina,  Robert  Potter,  borough  representative  from 
Halifax,  wrote  the  bill.  Its  purpose  was  to  establish  a  college  for  preparing 
men  to  be  teachers  in  their  home  counties,  both  in  agricultural  methods  and 
in  military  techniques.  The  college  was  to  be  located  “upon  a  farm  in  the 
county  of  Wake,”  and  students  would  be  admitted  from  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  tax  revenue  paid  into  the  state  treasury  by 
each  county.  Wake  would  have  been  entitled  to  four  students  at  the  time. 
Besides  a  president,  professors  of  agriculture,  “the  art  of  War,”  political 
economy,  and  morality,  would  have  made  up  the  faculty.  The  students 
were  to  operate  an  experimental  farm,  the  products  of  which  would  support 
the  college.  Referred  to  the  House  committee  on  education,  the  bill  pro¬ 
gressed  far  enough  to  be  reported  out  of  committee  February  1,  1827,  but 
was  then  tabled  and  never  revived. 

Had  Potter’s  effort  succeeded,  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  would  have  been  established  six  decades  earlier  than 


Stamped  His  Personality  on  Old  House  on  the  Wake  Forest  Road,”  Raleigh  Times,  n.d.  [1920s?],  Iden 
Scrapbook  film;  Kernodle,  Lives  of  Christian  Ministers,  1 13-123. 

Original  trustees  for  the  Forest  Hill  Academy,  which  in  the  1830s  became  a  college  preparatory  school, 
were  William  Crenshaw,  David  Fowler,  Foster  Fort,  James  Harris,  J.  Martin,  and  Solomon  Sutherland. 
Wake  Deed  Book  2:196;  see  below,  chap.  11  at  n.  7. 

The  Powell  house,  its  facade  altered  but  still  standing  in  the  1980s  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
intersection  of  highways  1  and  1-A,  was  inherited  by  children  of  a  later  owner,  William  Madison  Fuller.  It 
was  added  in  1974  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Author’s  interviews  with  Iris  and  Martha 
Fuller,  residents  of  the  house,  Feb.  3,  May  1 1,  1970;  Carolina  Comments  23  (Jan.  1975):  13. 

58  Register  (w),  July  7,  1831,  cited  in  Coon,  N.C.  Schools  Academies,  533-534. 

59  N.C.  Laws,  1826,  c.  108;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  551-554,  814,  815,  187; N.C.  Laws,  1824,  c. 
121;  Register  (w),  June  9,  1829. 

60  Star,  Feb.  23,  1827.  The  bill  is  published  in  its  entirety  in  Charles  L.  Coon,  The  Beginnings  of 
Public  Education  in  North  Carolina,  A  Documentary  History,  1790-1840  1 : 300-307;  N.C.  House  Journal, 
Jan.  22,  Feb.  1,  1827:176,  199. 
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the  actual  chartering  of  the  institution  in  Wake  County  that  eventually 
became  North  Carolina  State  University.61 

Interest  in  the  Arts 

During  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  became  something  of  a  patron  of  the  visual  arts  in  the  remodeling 
of  the  statehouse  and  the  commissioning  of  works  of  art  by  two  world-fam¬ 
ous  artists.  Before  that  time,  however,  a  climate  of  appreciation  for  and 
interest  in  the  arts  in  general  was  already  apparent  in  the  capital  county. 
Wake  County  citizens  requested  and  were  granted  the  use  of  both  their 
courthouse  and  the  statehouse  for  musical,  dramatic,  and  other  arts  events. 
Instruction  in  music  and  the  visual  arts  was  included  in  early  curricula  of 
the  Raleigh  Academy.  Through  its  local  sponsors’  fund-raising  projects, 
theater  was  associated  with  the  academy  even  before  the  institution 
opened.  Gradually,  organizations  promoting  different  branches  of  the  arts 
developed  and  acquired  separate  buildings  for  their  activities.  By  the 
mid- 1810s  there  was  an  adult  vocal  group  and  a  city  band,  a  public  (sub¬ 
scription)  library  and  reading  room,  a  local  drama  group  with  a  theater 
building,  and  a  museum  for  natural  curiosities  as  well  as  for  works  of  art. 

Music. — Musical  instruments  were  not  numerous  locally  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  To  some  English  friends  who  were  musicians,  Joseph 
Gales  indicated  in  1807  that  a  few  young  ladies  had  begun  lessons  on  the 
piano,  but  that  “till  lately,  a  Piano  had  scarcely  been  seen”  in  the  county. 
Musical  instruments  there  were,  even  so,  for  the  Gales  book  store  adver¬ 
tised  in  1803  the  availability  of  printed  instructions  for  playing  the  violin 
and  the  flute.  Francis  Maurice,  teacher  of  piano,  violin,  dancing,  and 
French,  was  among  the  first  music  instructors.  Arriving  from  New  England 
by  way  of  Wilmington  in  1804,  he  brought  with  him  his  “Grand  Piano 
Forte”  on  which  to  train  his  pupils.  In  1806,  A.  C.  Miller,  instructor  in 
music  and  painting,  arrived  but  remained  only  briefly.62 

The  following  year,  however,  the  versatile  Thomas  Sambourne  family 
moved  to  town,  combining  all  of  these  arts,  plus  vocal  instruction,  in  the 
school  they  opened.  Old  friends  of  the  Joseph  Gales’  family  in  Sheffield, 
England,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia,  they  established  themselves  perma¬ 
nently  in  Raleigh  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  drawing,  and 
French.  The  Sambournes  were  permitted  to  install  their  piano  forte  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  statehouse,  to  instruct  adults  as  well  as  young  people. 
Sambourne  died  suddenly,  less  than  five  months  later.  His  widow  remained 
in  Raleigh  for  about  five  years,  teaching  all  the  subjects  both  privately  and 
in  the  Raleigh  Academy  and  eventually  heading  the  young  ladies’  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  academy.63 


61  David  A.  Lockmiller,  History  of  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1889-1939,  passim. 

62  Gales,  “Recollections,”  159;  Register  (w).  Sept.  12,  1803,  July  16,  1804,  Jan.  13,  1806,  and  succeeding 
issues,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  10,  1806. 

63  Minerva,  July  16,  Nov.  26,  1807;  Register  (w),  Dec.  10,  1807;  Star,  Nov.  5,  1813;  Register  (w). 
May  19,  1808;  Minerva,  June  2,  1808. 
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German-born  John  F.  Goneke  arrived  in  1 8 1 3  after  having  taught  in  New 
Bern  and  Washington.  He  installed  two  or  three  teaching  and  practice 
pianos  in  his  new  residence  near  the  academy,  and  continued  to  instruct 
both  private  and  academy  students  for  at  least  a  decade.  To  accommodate 
his  multiple  pursuits,  he  built  in  1823  a  large  combination  concert  hall-the¬ 
ater-shop  on  the  west  side  of  Fayetteville  Street  south  of  Hargett.  Goneke’s 
Hall  continued  in  use  for  various  purposes  until  after  the  Civil  War.64 

Hervey  James  Bryan  and  an  assistant  conducted  Saturday  morning 
classes  in  church  vocal  music  in  the  spring  of  1 820  at  the  Methodist  Church. 
As  early  as  1825  Miss  Eleanor  Whitaker  was  teaching  piano  both  at  her 
father’s  residence  and  in  her  pupils’  homes.  One  J.  Aykroyd,  professor  of 
music,  announced  in  1826  his  intention  of  instructing  pupils  in  music  in 
Raleigh,  as  did  J.  F.  deValenger  and  J.  H.  Hoffman  in  1830.  Professor 
Hoffman  remained  long  enough  to  marry  a  local  bride,  Susan  Alford.65 

Apparently  a  fairly  general  interest  in  vocal  music  arose .  As  early  as  1 803 
the  Gales  book  store  listed  for  sale  numerous  examples  of  the  latest “songs 
set  to  Music,”  including  such  intriguing  titles  as  “The  Peyho  Boatman,” 
“Why  Huntress  Why?”  and  “Dear  Boy  Throw  That  Icycle  Down.”  At 
every  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  postprandial  toasts  were  interspersed 
with  “patriotic  and  convivial  songs.”  In  1809  the  events  included,  in 
concert  form,  an  ode  sung  by  the  young  vocal  students.  By  the  following 
year  a  group  of  singers  called  the  “Harmonic  Society”  had  been  organized. 
They  performed  at  such  public  events  as  school  commencement  exercises 
and  Independence  Day  activities.  In  1819  the  July  4  celebration  concluded 
with  an  evening  “concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  our  Musical 
Amateurs  in  the  State  House  gave.”  The  “Musical  Amateurs”  included  a 
popular  city  band  organized  about  the  time  local  military  activities  began  in 
connection  with  the  War  of  1812.  From  then  on,  the  band  led  the  annual 
Fourth  of  July  parade  from  the  courthouse  to  the  statehouse  and  also  gave 
occasional  benefit  concerts.66 

Professional  concerts  seem  to  have  been  fairly  rare  in  the  first  third  of  the 
century,  if  the  scarcity  of  advertisements  for  touring  performers  in  the  local 
press  is  any  indication.  A  concert  in  1818,  however,  rated  a  rave  review  in 
the  Register.  The  vocal  powers  of  “the  celebrated  Mr.  Incledon,  one  of  the 
first  singers  of  England,”  both  “delighted  and  astonished”  the  English- 
born  editor.  Gales’s  review  also  mentioned  Mr.  Brown,  “a  comic  singer,” 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  probably  the  accompanist.  Of  the  local  audience’s  re- 


64  Register  (w),  Nov.  12,  1813,  Oct.  13,  1815,  June  6,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  18,  1823,  Nov.  12,  1824;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  Aug.  1821,  275;  Standard  (d),  Nov.  26,  1869.  See  above,  chap.  7  at  n.  65,  re  Goneke’s  composi¬ 
tions.  See  also  Ben  F.  Williams,  “Jacob  Marling,  Early  Raleigh  Painter,  1774-1833,”  7-8. 

One  of  Raleigh’s  “old  inhabitants,”  writing  in  1869  when  the  Goneke  Building  was  being  razed,  revealed 
another  facet  of  the  hall’s  history,  as  follows:  “The  first  railroad  ever  introduced  into  North  Carolina  was  a 
miniature  one  exhibited  in  this  hall  for  pay.  The  track  formed  a  circle,  and  the  engine  was  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  the  weight  of  one  man.  The  car,  of  course,  was  suited  to  its  freight,  and,  for  25  cents,  one 
person  could  ride  twice  around  the  room.”  Standard  (d),  Nov.  26,  1869. 

65  Star,  Mar.  3,  \%2Q\ Register  (w),  Feb.  22,  1825,  May  19,  June  13,  1826,  Jan.  14,  Dec.  9,  1830;  Register 
(s-w),  Oct.  28,  1830. 

66  Register  (w),  Sept.  12,  1803,  July  8,  1800,  and  several  succeeding  years  describing  July  4  celebrations; 
July  6,  1809,  July  5,  1810,  May  28,  July  9,  1819,  July  10,  1812,  July  7,  1815,  and  other  issues,  passim. 
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sponse  Gales  was  less  complimentary,  decrying  their  “disagreeable  alter¬ 
nations  of  excitement  and  ennui.”67 

The  local  populace  was  promised  in  1821  a  series  of  “extraordinary 
concerts”  to  be  given  by  a  “  Mr.  Lewis”  with  his  five  children,  ages  three  to 
eleven.  Particulars  were  to  be  described  in  handbills.  Violinist  George 
William  Gronlund,  veteran  of  European  and  American  concert  tours,  pre¬ 
sented  several  recitals  in  the  winter  of  1830-1831,  aided  by  some  local 
musicians.  Traveling  professionals  came  more  frequently  in  later  years.68 

By  the  1820s  pianos  were  far  less  a  rarity  than  previously.  “About  as 
numerous  as  silver  spoons  in  Buncombe”  was  young  David  Swain’s  esti¬ 
mate.  Writing  home  to  his  family  in  Asheville,  he  also  described  a  social 
evening  in  a  Raleigh  home,  where  the  entertainment  consisted  of  both 
piano  and  vocal  music.  At  least  one  Wake  County  cabinet  maker,  Wesley 
Whitaker,  had  begun  manufacturing  pianos  locally  in  the  1820s.  In  1810  an 
article  in  the  Star  by  a  regular  contributor  identified  as  “The  Observer” 
called  attention  to  the  folly  of  parents’  spending  large  sums  on  their 
daughters’  painting  and  piano  lessons  as  a  means  of  attracting  husbands. 
He  commented  that  most  brides  abandoned  these  skills  “in  less  than  a  year 
after  wedlock.”  In  any  case,  those  who  were  still  single  attached  impor¬ 
tance  to  accomplishments  in  the  arts.  Swain  found  most  of  the  young  ladies 
he  met  “tolerably  intelligent.”  He  explained,  “To  sustain  a  conversation 
with  them  on  literary  topics,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  read  the 
Waverly  novels,  the  Spy,  Peters  letters,  Lord  Byrons  works,  Moores 
melodies,  &  if  in  addition  to  this  he  can  sing,  play  on  the  flute,  violin,  or 
clarinet,  he  may  pass  with  great  eclat.”** 

Literature. — The  books  Swain  mentioned  were  all  available  locally, 
together  with  a  seemingly  constant  supply  of  others,  both  the  classics  and 
contemporary  publications.  In  spite  of  a  generally  low  literacy  rate  for 
North  Carolina  as  a  whole ,  there  was  a  considerable  market  for  literature  in 
Wake  County,  with  both  permanent  and  seasonal  residents  as  customers. 
As  early  as  1796  Abraham  Hodge  of  Halifax  brought  for  sale  in  Raleigh 
during  that  winter’s  General  Assembly  session  an  assortment  of  books 
including  collections  of  plays,  as  well  as  writing  materials.  Rev.  William 
Glendinning,  local  preacher  and  merchant,  offered  in  1799  at  his  store  on 
New  Bern  Avenue  books  he  had  imported  from  Europe,  primarily  law 
volumes.70 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  Joseph  Gales’s  arrival  later  in  1799,  he  opened  a 
book  and  stationery  store  which  he  described  as  an  immediate  success, 
‘  ‘being  a  new  thing  here .  ”  Soon  he  imported  through  a  friend  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  a  large  selection  of  English  books,  which  he  listed  by 
subject  and  title  in  his  newspaper.  Another  book  store  was  opened  within  a 


67  Register  (w).  Mar.  20,  1818,  Jan.  6,  1831. 

68  Register  (w),  Dec.  21,  1821;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  28,  Nov.  18,  1830;  Register  (w),  Jan.  6,  1831. 

69  David  L.  Swain  to  George  Swain,  June  15,  28,  1822,  Swain  Correspondence;  Register  (w),  Nov.  18, 
1828,  cited  in  James  H.  Craig,  The  Arts  and  Crafts  in  North  Carolina  1699-1840,  369;  Star,  Nov.  22,  1810; 
Swain  to  Swain,  loc.  cit. 

70  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Nov.  14,  1796;  Register  (w),  Nov.  7,  1799. 
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few  months  by  William  Boylan  who,  when  later  disposing  of  his  newspaper 
the  Minerva,  retained  his  prosperous  book  business  in  addition  to  other 
interests.  Still  another  shop  offering  books  was  the  “Star  Store,”  operated 
by  Thomas  Henderson,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Star.  Thus,  at  least  three 
book  stores  flourished  simultaneously  in  Wake  from  the  opening  days  of 
the  century.  Later  book  stores  included  one  operated  by  Turner  and 
Hughes,  opened  in  1826  as  the  North  Carolina  Book  Store  on  Fayetteville 
Street,  and  another  by  D.  Lindeman  in  the  1830s.  Turner  and  Hughes,  after 
many  years  in  the  businesses  of  bookselling  and  publishing,  opened  a 
reading  room  for  the  public  in  the  1830s.'1 

An  earlier  reading  room  was  the  library  established  by  the  Polemic 
Society  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Raleigh  Academy,  designed  primarily 
for  the  student  but  with  book-borrowing  privileges  for  members.  A.  Bag- 
ley,  J.  R.  Leigh,  and  Blake  Little  were  early  librarians.  Periodic  efforts 
toward  forming  a  public  library  culminated  in  1815  in  the  establishment  of 
“the  Raleigh  Library,”  which  incorporated  the  Academy’s  Polemic  Li¬ 
brary’s  holdings.  The  collection  was  open  to  “Subscribers  and  Ladies,” 
and  later  to  subscribers  and  “Strangers”  in  town  for  a  week  or  less.  It 
boasted  sixty-seven  newspapers  ‘  ‘from  every  state  of  the  Union,  of  all  sorts 
of  politicks,  and  in  three  different  languages  .  .  .  together  with  four 
Magazines  and  reviews.  Maps,  Gazetteers,  public  documents  and  other 
helps  to  newspaper  reading  are  furnished.”  James  F.  Taylor,  the  secretary, 
may  thus  be  considered  Wake  County’s  first  public  librarian.  The  Raleigh 
Library  Company  was  incorporated  in  1816,  but  was  forced  because  of  lack 
of  funds  to  close  its  reading  room  in  1820. 72 

The  creative  efforts  of  local  writers  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
regular  “Respository  of  Genius”  column  of  the  Register,  in  addition  to 
poems  and  short  essays  from  the  classics  and  contemporary  English  au¬ 
thors.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  George  Washington  a  nine  stanza  ode  “To 
the  Memory  of  General  Washington”  was  contributed  by  a  Wake  County 
resident  who  signed  herself  merely  “Juliana.”  Beginning  in  April  1800, 
another  anonymous  writer  submitted  philosophical  essays  under  the  name 
“The  Hermit  of  Wake.”  Later  contributors  included  writers  on  specific 
topics  such  as  agriculture  and  politics,  and  of  numerous  unsolicited  letters 
to  the  editor.  An  “Ode  for  the  4th  of  July,  1819,”  by  Major  Anthony 
Greville  Glynn,  then  of  Raleigh,  was  published  under  the  “Poetry”  column 
of  the  Register.  The  eight-stanza  work  had  been  written  at  the  request  of 
the  committee  planning  the  Independence  Day  celebration  during  which 
the  ode  was  sung.73 


71  Register  (w),  May  27,  1800;  Gales,  “Recollections,”  150;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Sept.  15,  1800; 
Minerva,  July  9,  1807,  Nov.  22,  18 10; Star,  Jan.  3,  181 1;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  81 1  .Register  (w),  Jan. 
6,  1831,  Oct.  12,  1832,  Jan.  7,  28,  1834. 

72  Register  (w).  Mar.  3,  Apr.  21,  1808,  July  19,  1810,  Feb.  3,  Apr.  21,  1815,  June  21,  1816;Sfar,  Nov.  22, 
18 10,  Mar.  6,  1812,  Oct.  1 ,  1813,  Nov.  3,  \%\5\  Minerva,  June  30,  1808,  May  17,  1810,  Mar.  6,  1812;  Johnson, 
Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  166,  165. 

73  Register  (w),  Jan.  10,  Apr.  1,  1800,  July  9,  1819. 

Richard  Walser  cites  a  short  story  by  one  “J.  S.”  entitled  “The  Modern  Lover”  published  in  1799  in  one 
of  the  Raleigh  papers  begun  that  year.  Richard  Walser,  Literary  North  Carolina,  63. 
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A  trio  of  literary  firsts  is  represented  by  these  title  pages.  They  are  (left)  Joseph 
Gales’s  1804  publication  of  his  wife’s  novel,  first  volume  of  fiction  published 
locally;  (center)  William  Boylan’s  collection  of  poems  by  James  Gay,  first  volume 
of  North  Carolina  poetry,  1810;  and  (right)  Gales’s  edition  of  George  Moses 
Horton’ s  poems,  first  book  by  a  Negro  in  the  South,  1829.  Photographs  are  (left)  by 
James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  and  (center  and  right)  courtesy  of  Richard  Walser. 


Publication  of  local  creative  efforts  in  forms  other  than  the  weekly 
newspaper  also  began  fairly  early.  The  two  local  presses  printed  numerous 
books  and  booklets  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  as  did  a  third 
publishing  house  before  its  close.  Although  there  is  some  question  as  to  just 
which  was  the  first  book  published  in  Wake  County,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  first  volume  of  fiction  printed  locally  was  Matilda  Berkely:  or, 
Family  Anecdotes,  by  Winifred  Marshall  Gales,  published  by  her  husband 
on  his  new  Register  press  in  November  1804.  The  224-page  novel  sold  for 
one  dollar.  It  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Gales  had  written  the  novel  during  her 
years  in  England,  having  published  in  London  seventeen  years  previously  a 
novel  entitled  The  History  of  Lady  Emma  Melcombe  and  Her  Family. 
During  her  residence  in  Wake  County,  however,  she  continued  to  write, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  poetry.74 

In  the  nonfiction  category,  there  are  several  candidates  for  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  first  locally  published  book.  If  one  discounts  the  possibility  that 
Hodge  and  Wills  of  Halifax  and  Edenton  as  state  printers  may  have  brought 
temporary  presses  to  Raleigh  during  the  legislatures  of  1794  through  1798, 


74  [Winifred  Marshall  Gales],  Matilda  Berkely;  or,  Family  Anecdotes  (Raleigh:  Printed  by  J.  Gales, 
Printer  to  the  State,  1804);  Register  (w),  Nov.  26,  1804;  Roger  Powell  Marshall,  “A  Mythical  Mayflower 
Competition:  North  Carolina  Literature  in  the  Half-Century  Following  the  Revolution,”  N.C.  Historical 
Review  27  (Apr.  1950):  185;  Walser,  Literary  N.C.  16,  1 1;  Mary  Bayard  Clarke  (comp.),  Wood  Notes;  or, 
Carolina  Carols:  A  Collection  of  N orth  Carolina  Poetry  1:111-116,  containing  three  of  Mrs.  Gales’s  poems. 

Debunking  the  frequently  made  claim  that  Mrs.  Gales’s  novel  was  the  first  to  be  published  in  N.C., 
Richard  Walser  notes  that  F.-X.  Martin,  New  Bern  printer,  brought  out  several  reprints  of  French  and 
English  novels  between  1801  and  1804.  He  adds,  however,  that  hers  was  the  first  novel  written  by  a  resident 
North  Carolinian.  Richard  Walser  to  the  author,  Dec.  1968. 
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the  earliest  volume  of  the  printed  laws  published  on  a  press  located  perma¬ 
nently  in  Wake  County  would  be  that  for  1799.  This  volume  was  released 
early  in  1800  by  Hodge  and  Boylan,  who  had  moved  their  printing  office  to 
the  capital  in  May  1799.  Their  next  offering  was  Superior  Court  Clerk 
Duncan  Cameron’s  108-page  report  of  the  June  1800  session  of  that  court, 
which  included  the  infamous  Glasgow  trial.75 

During  the  following  year  (1801)  both  the  Hodge  and  Boylan  partners  and 
Joseph  Gales  published  at  their  separate  establishments  legal  volumes  by 
former  Superior  Court  Judge  John  Haywood.  Although  Gales  had 
Haywood’s  Manual  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina  “in  the  press’’  as  early 
as  June  1800,  the  announcement  of  its  availability  was  delayed  until 
November  of  the  following  year.  Meanwhile,  in  April  of  1801 ,  Hodge  and 
Boylan  published  Judge  Haywood’s  Report  of  Cases  Determined  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Courts  of  Equity.  The  annual 
“Almanack’’  that  Hodge  and  Boylan  first  issued  in  the  mid- 1790s  from 
their  Halifax  office  was  not  produced  on  Boylan’s  Raleigh  press  until  1806. 
Joseph  Gales’s  first  North  Carolina  Almanack  appeared  in  1802. 76 

Religious  volumes  were  among  others  of  the  earliest  locally  published 
books.  Lemuel  Burkett  and  Jesse  Read  co-authored  and  published  at 
Boylan’s  press  in  1803  A  Concise  History  of  the  Kehukee  Baptist  Associa¬ 
tion,  forerunner  of  the  Raleigh  Baptist  Association.  This  has  been  called 
the  first  important  religious  work  published  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  ten-cent  collection  of  “Spiritual  Songs,  Mostly 
Original”  by  Rev.  Coleman  Pendleton,  was  issued  by  Joseph  Gales  in 
September  1805.  Also  in  Raleigh  that  year,  Rev.  William  Glendinning 
brought  out  at  least  two  volumes  of  sermons  and  philosophical  thought  by 
other  ministers.  None  of  these  writers  was  a  Wake  County  native.  Also  not 
a  native,  but  living  in  Raleigh  at  the  time,  was  Rev.  Robert  Thomas  Daniel, 
composer  of  numerous  religious  songs  and  first  pastor  of  Raleigh’s  first 
Baptist  church.  His  hymnal,  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs, 
included  some  eighty  of  his  own  compositions.  Thomas  Henderson  pub¬ 
lished  the  book  in  1812  at  his  Star  printing  office.77 

An  1808  literary  curiosity  is  “A  Poem  on  Door  Keeping  ...”  written  by 
a  Raleigh  merchant  and  schoolmaster,  Archibald  Wills,  who  had  lost  his 


75  The  possibility  that  Hodge  and  Boylan  brought  a  press  to  Raleigh  before  1 799  is  susggested  by  George 
Washington  Paschal,  A  History  of  Printing  in  North  Carolina ,  16-20.  The  printed  laws,  however,  list  the 
city  in  which  each  volume  was  printed,  as  follows:  1794,  Halifax;  1795,  Edenton;  17%  (page  torn  on  all 
extant  copies  located);  1797,  Halifax;  1798,  Wilmington  (A.  Hall,  Printer  to  the  State).  The  1799  volume  is 
imprinted  “Printed  by  Hodge  &  Boylan,  Printers  to  the  State.”  N.C.  Laws ,  1799,  p.  44.  Announcement  of 
Hodge  and  Boylan’s  moving  to  Raleigh  appears  in  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  May  13,  1799;  their  first  Raleigh 
issue  is  that  of  May  28,  1799.  The  exact  title  of  the  Cameron  report,  together  with  its  date  of  publication  by 
Hodge  &  Boylan,  1800,  is  given  in  Swain,  Early  Times  (Tucker  Hall  address),  23.  See  also  William  S. 
Powell,  “Eighteenth-Century  Imprints:  A  Revision  and  Supplement  to  McMurtrie,”  N.C.  Historical 
Review  35  (Jan.  1958):71. 

76  Register  (w),  June  24,  1800,  Nov.  10,  1801;  Marshall,  “A  Mythical  Mayflower  Competition,”  182; 
N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Jan.  1,  1798,  Sept.  15,  1800;  Drake,  Almanacs  of  U .S.  2:858-860;  Register  (w),  Oct. 
5,  1802.  Gales’s  almanac  published  in  1802  was  “for  the  year  1803.”  See  also  Powell,  “Eighteenth-Century 
Imprints,”  71-72. 

77  Eaton,  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  5;  Register  (w),  Sept.  16,  1805;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C., 
815;  Library  of  Southern  Literature  15:180. 
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seasonal  job  as  doorkeeper  for  the  General  Assembly.  The  twelve-page 
printed  booklet  contains  a  variety  of  messages  to  the  legislators  couched  as 
parables  and  written  in  couplets.78 

A  book  for  farmers  was  Essays  on  Agriculture  by  a  North  Carolina 
planter  offered  by  the  Gales  press  at  $  1 .25.  “Those  much  admired”  essays, 
forty-seven  of  which  had  appeared  in  the  Register  during  the  preceding  two 
years  over  the  anonymous  signature  of  “Agricola,”  had  been  copied  during 
that  time  by  other  editors  “in  most  of  the  respectable  papers  in  the  other 
States”  prior  to  his  collecting  them  in  1819  into  a  single  volume.  The  stated 
aim  of  the  essayist,  later  identified  as  George  W.  Jeffreys  of  Person  County, 
was  to  advise  farmers  in  plain  language  about  improved  agricultural 
methods.79 

Two  literary  “firsts”  occurred  in  Wake  County  in  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  One  was  the  publication  on  the  Boylan  press  in  1810  of 
the  first  volume  of  North  Carolina  poetry.  This  was  A  Collection  of  Various 
Pieces  of  Poetry,  Chiefly  Patriotic,  by  James  Gay  of  Iredell  County.  The 
first  book  by  a  Negro  in  the  South  was  also  published  in  Raleigh,  in  July 
1829.  Entitled  The  Hope  of  Liberty,  the  small  volume  of  poems  was  written 
by  George  Moses  Horton,  slave  of  a  prosperous  Chatham  County  planter. 
Its  publication  was  part  of  an  effort  by  Gales  and  others  to  raise  sufficient 
money  for  purchasing  the  poet’s  freedom.  Although  the  project  failed,  ‘  The 
Black  Poet”  continued  writing  and  had  two  other  books  printed  later,  one 
of  which  was  also  published  in  Raleigh,  in  1865. 80 

Theater. — Theatrical  tradition  in  Wake  County  also  appears  to  have 
begun  quite  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  plays  given  by  ‘  The  young 
gentlemen”  of  the  vicinity  for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  Raleigh 
Academy.  Soon  organized  as  the  Raleigh  Thespian  Society,  the  amateurs 
gave  some  of  their  plays  for  the  next  ten  years  in  the  Wake  County 
Courthouse.  Apparently  they  inflicted  some  damage  to  that  building,  as  the 
county  justices  so  stated  in  a  resolution  revoking  their  permission  to  play 
there.81 

Soon  plans  were  afoot  for  a  combination  theater  and  Masonic  lodge  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Morgan  and  Dawson  streets.  Completed  in  1815,  it  was 
termed  by  an  aficionado  a  “superb  structure,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  our 


78  The  Boston  Athenaeum  has  a  copy  of  the  poem.  Richard  Walser  to  the  author,  Dec.  1968.  See  also 
Marshall,  “A  Mythical  Mayflower  Competition,”  189-190;  The  State  24  (Feb.  23,  1957),  48. 

79  Register  (w),  May  14,  1819,  Oct.  3,  1817;  Marshall,  “A  Mythical  Mayflower  Competition,”  184. 

^80  James  Gay,  A  Collection  of  Various  Pieces  of  Poetry,  Chiefly  Patriotic,  xi  (introduction  by  Richard 

Walser);  Richard  Walser,  The  Black  Poet,  2-3,  15-16,  39-41,  111,  and  passim. 

Poet  Horton’s  master  was  James  Horton,  formerly  of  Northampton  County  where  George  Moses  Horton 
was  born  about  1797.  Joseph  Gales  published  some  of  his  poems  in  the  Register  prior  to  publication  of  the 
book.  Walser,  op.  cit.,  21-22.  See  also  2-3,  15-16,  39-41 ,  1 1 1;  and  Blyden  Jackson,  "George  Moses  Horton, 
North  Carolinian,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  53  (Spring  1976):  140-147.  Jackson  calls  Horton  "probably  the 
first  black  professional  man  of  letters  in  the  United  States.”  Among  Horton  s  poems  were  numerous 
acrostics  on  the  names  of  young  women,  sometimes  linking  theirs  with  the  names  of  the  young  men  paying 
court  to  them.  One  of  this  type,  written  about  1845-1846  and  combining  the  names  of  Mary  E.  V.  Powell  and 
Sion  Hart  Rogers  of  Wake  County,  survives  in  the  Simpson  and  Biddle  Papers,  State  Archives. 

81  Register  (w),  June  11,  1804,  Aug.  12,  1805,  intervening  issues  until  Nov.  16,  1821;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  May  1813:138. 
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City.”  Its  construction  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Lucas,  who  was  a 
Mason,  senior  editor  of  the  Minerva,  a  city  commissioner,  and  intendant  of 
police.  Both  pit  and  box  seats  were  available,  although  the  latter,  according 
to  a  detractor,  were  no  more  than  “thick  clumsy  benches.”  New  scenery 
advertised  as  “unrivalled  in  splendor  and  tasty  execution”  was  procured, 
probably  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  painted  by  “Mr.  Jefferson,  the  most 
eminent  in  his  profession  in  this  country.”  The  managers  also  bought  new 
music  for  the  orchestra.  “As  to  the  ability  of  the  performers,”  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  patron  wrote,  “this  community  are  already  in  possession  of 
knowledge  about  their  merits.”  The  first  plays  presented  in  the  new  theater 
were  offered  in  January,  April,  May,  and  November  of  1815  by  the  local 
amateurs,  who  had  had  their  Thespian  Society  incorporated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1814. 82 

Nonresident  actors  soon  began  to  find  their  way  to  the  capital  county’s 
theater.  The  well-known  actor-manager  James  H.  Caldwell  presented 
dramatic  readings  from  Shakespeare,  Otway,  and  Morton  on  its  stage  in 
April  1817.  He  was  joined  by  local  Thespian  members  in  presenting  a 
customary  anonymous  farce,  this  one  entitled  Three  and  the  Deuce.  The 
next  year  Caldwell  returned  with  a  company  of  actors  for  a  lengthy  en¬ 
gagement.  On  behalf  of  the  itinerant  performers  a  letter-writer  made  an 
appeal  for  patronage  through  the  Register  that  July.  “The  whole  of  the 
salaries  which  will  be  received  by  some  of  the  Company  during  their  stay 
here,”  the  letter  stated,  “will  not  repay  the  sums  expended  by  them  in  their 
journeys  from  the  North.”  Few  other  large  companies  ventured  to  such 
small  cities.83 

Performances  in  the  Raleigh  Theater  continued  for  a  while  to  be 
“numerously  and  fashionably  attended,”  according  to  the  local  press,  and 
“the  patronage  afforded  it  (in  proportion  to  the  population  of  Raleigh)  it  is 
believed,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  America.”  For  the  comfort  of  the 
audience  the  management  announced  late  in  the  summer  that  stoves  had 
been  placed  in  the  theater,  “and  means  provided  to  prevent  the  admittance 
of  improper  characters.”  That  November  (1818)  a  company  of  players 
presented  a  different  contemporary  English  or  American  play  every  night 
for  two  weeks.  There  was  some  diminution  of  interest  in  the  mid- 1820s, 
however,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism  directed  at  the  stage  in 
general  in  local  letters  to  the  editors.  A  March  1 823  correspondent  attacked 
the  questionable  taste  of  some  performances,  including  “indecent  ex¬ 
posure  of  person  in  a  female.”84 


82  Wake  Tax  List,  1815,  showing  the  “Theatre’s  part”  of  lot  #183  to  be  valued  at  $1,000;  Star,  Jan.  13, 
18 15;  Register  (w),  Nov.  22,  1816,  Nov.  17,  1835;  Donald  J.  Rulfs,  “The  Ante-Bellum  Professional  Theater 
in  Raleigh,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  29  (July  1 952) : 344-358 ,  especially  345. 

The  scene  painter  was  undoubtedly  Joseph  Jefferson  II  (1774-1832).  See  George  C.  Groce  and  David  H. 
Wallace,  The  New  York  Historical  Society’s  Dictionary  of  Artists  in  America ,  1564-1860,  347.  The 
Thespians  gave  plays  for  the  benefit  of  other  institutions,  including  in  1812  the  Masons’  building  fund. 
Register  (w),  Oct.  30,  1812. 

83  Register  (w),  July  17,  1818. 

84  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  348;  Register  (w),  July  17,  Nov.  20,  1818,  Mar.  7,  1823. 
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“From  the  Theatres  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston”  in  late 
1823  came  English  actors  John  Herbert  and  W.  C.  Drummond  and  their 
company.  For  three  weeks  they  performed  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  evenings,  presenting  numerous  popular  plays.  Herbert  returned  the 
following  June,  announcing  that  as  manager  of  the  theater  he  had  engaged 
the  even  better-known  Englishman  Frederick  Brown  and  his  troupe  for  five 
nights.  Brown  had  been  acting  manager  of  the  Charleston  (South  Carolina) 
Theater.  Apparently  they  were  well  patronized,  since  they  remained  for 
two  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  was  not  in  session 
and  thus  their  audiences  came  only  from  the  local  populace.  Herbert  also 
managed  the  theater  for  a  five-week  winter  season  during  the  legislators’ 
stay  that  year.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  honored  the 
manager  at  a  farewell  subscription  ball.  For  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
actresses  in  the  company,  the  Thespian  Society  gave  a  Christmas  Day 
performance  of  a  melodrama  and  a  farce.  During  the  rest  of  the  decade 
there  were  few  performances  at  the  theater.  Short  seasons  in  December 
1828  and  again  in  November  1829  were  managed  by  A.  Keyser,  with  three 
or  four  plays  each  week.  There  then  followed  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years  with  virtually  no  local  theatrical  offerings.  Contributing  factors  were 
the  relative  inferiority  of  most  of  the  itinerant  companies  and  increasing 
attacks  by  churchmen  and  clergy  against  the  immorality  of  some  of  the 
plays.  By  this  time  the  local  Thespian  Society  was  no  longer  active,  and 
popular  support  for  the  theater  had  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
building  fell  into  disrepair.85 

Visual  Arts. — Evidence  abounds  that  there  was,  early,  a  market  in  Wake 
County  for  original  works  of  art.  Especially  during  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  when  legislators  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  in 
town,  a  sizeable  number  of  itinerant  artists  painted  portraits  for  them  and 
their  families.  A  Mr.  Boudon,  probably  the  Swiss-born  David  Boudon  from 
Philadelphia,  was  among  the  earliest  to  advertise  in  local  newspapers.  He 
offered  his  services  as  a  painter  of  miniatures  during  the  sitting  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  in  1804. 86 

The  following  season  M.  Wolpord  was  painting  likenesses  on  glass  and 
creating  profile  silhouettes  by  means  of  a  newly  invented  “optical  de¬ 
lineating  pantome  ter.”  His  profiles  were  available  in  five  different  sizes, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  dollar  in  price.  In  these  same  years  a  New  York 
miniaturist,  Cornelius  Schroeder,  stopped  in  Raleigh  each  season  during 
his  tours  of  the  Carolinas.  His  miniatures  brought  fifteen  dollars  each.  In 
1806  A.  C.  Miller,  a  professor  of  music  and  art  who  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  miniature  painting,  established  himself  in  Raleigh,  but  left  within  a 
few  months  to  teach  in  a  Warrenton  boarding  school.87 

J.  S.  Glennie,  a  Scotsman,  included  Wake  County  on  his  tour  of  the 


85  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  348-352;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.  178. 

86  Register  (w),  Dec.  3,  1803;  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.C.  Historical  Society’s  Dictionary  of  Artists,  68. 

87  Register  (w),  Sept.  16,  23,  Dec.  2,  1805,  Nov.  17,  1806;  Craig,  Arts  and  Crafts,  1 ;  Groce  and  Wallace, 
N.Y.  Historical  Society’s  Dictionary  of  Artists,  564;  Register  (w),  Oct.  13,  Nov.  10,  1806,  Feb.  2,  1807. 
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United  States  in  1810-181 1.  In  the  illustrated  journal  he  kept  as  he  traveled, 
he  included  a  watercolor  sketch  of  North  Carolina’s  statehouse  before  its 
remodeling  a  decade  later.  The  journal  reveals  he  spent  only  a  single  night 
in  Raleigh,  at  “Mr.  Marshall’s  private  tavern,”  and  stopped  briefly  the 
following  day  at  Rogers’s  “half-way  house”  on  the  way  to  Louisburg.88 

“Mourning  painting”  was  among  the  creations  offered  by  E.  Sullivan  for 
at  least  one  season  in  1 8 1 1 .  Other  painters  working  during  the  period  briefly 
included  J.  R.  Lorrain,  portrait  painter  who  exhibited  “specimens  of  his 
Art”  at  the  Raleigh  Library  in  1816;  Charles  Weinedel,  miniature  painter  of 
Richmond  and  New  York,  who  opened  a  temporary  studio  on  Salisbury 
Street  opposite  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1826;  and  John  Crawley,  por¬ 
trait  painter  and  professor  of  drawing  who  for  a  time  in  the  1830s  worked  in 
the  ground  floor  of  the  New  Bern  Bank  building  on  Fayetteville  Street.89 

The  best-known  of  the  itinerant  artists  was  James  McGibbon,  from 
whose  hand  a  number  of  extant  North  Carolina  portraits  came.  He  painted 
in  Raleigh  during  the  winter  of  1825  and  evidently  in  other  years  during  a 
prolific  career  in  North  Carolina.90 

Wake  County’s  first  long-term  resident  artist  of  note  was  Jacob  Marling, 
who  first  came  to  Raleigh  in  December  181 1  to  solicit  portrait  commissions 
from  members  of  the  legislature.  He  had  taught  in  Jacob  Mordecai’s 
academy  in  Warrenton  earlier  that  year,  also  painting  stage  scenery  for  the 
Warrenton  Theater.  His  wife  Louisa  Marling  later  taught  drawing  and 
painting  in  the  Raleigh  Academy,  “occasionally  assisted,”  according  to 
her  newspaper  advertisement,  “by  Mr.  Marling,”  whose  primary  career 
continued  to  be  in  portrait  and  miniature  painting.  Apparently  he  met  with 
success  fairly  soon ;  an  1 8 1 5  Register  editorial  mentioned  his  work  as  that  of 
an  artist  “whose  merits  in  this  line  are  well  known  to  the  public.”  Extant 
are  numerous  Marling  portraits  of  prominent  North  Carolinians,  both  men 
and  women,  some  of  whom  undoubtedly  sat  to  him  in  Raleigh  during 
sessions  of  the  legislature.91 

It  was  Marling  who  directed  the  first  North  Carolina  Museum,  objects  for 
which  he  was  collecting  as  early  as  May  1815.  His  permanent  building 
opened  about  two  years  later  in  the  first  block  of  East  Martin  Street,  north 
side.  One  of  his  announced  aims  was  that  it  be  “a  kind  of  school  for  the 
study  of  drawing  and  painting.”  It  was  to  exhibit  paintings,  engravings, 
sketches,  maps,  and  drawings,  assuredly  including  some  of  his  own  work. 
Additionally,  however,  it  contained  scientific  exhibits  and  natural 
curiosities.  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  donated  his  collection  of  “curiosities  of  art 


88  Glennie,  Journal ,  67;  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.C.  Historical  Society’s  Dictionary  of  Artists,  262;  see 
above,  chap.  5  at  n.  33. 

88  Register  (w),  Nov.  22,  181 1,  Nov.  8,  1816,  Jan.  13,  1826;  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.  Y.  Historical  Society’s 
Dictionary  of  Artists,  669;  Register  (w),  Dec.  1,  1835. 

90  Laura  MacMillan,  The  North  Carolina  Portrait  Index,  28,  40,  41, 84,  93,  123,  154,  172,  178,  204,  215, 
and  index;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  23,  1825. 

91  Samuel  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai,  July  25,  181 1 ,  Solomon  Mordecai  to  Samuel  Mordecai,  Nov.  19, 
181 1,  Rachel  Mordecai  to  Samuel  Mordecai,  Nov.  24,  1811,  Mordecai  Family  Papers;  Samuel  Mordecai  to 
Rachel  Mordecai,  Dec.  15,  1811,  Jacob  Mordecai  Papers;  Register  (w),  Nov.  17,  1815,  Dec.  22,  1826.  A 
partial  catalogue  of  portraits,  including  several  Wake  County  subjects,  appears  in  Williams,  “Jacob 
Marling.”  The  N.C.  Museum  of  Art  owns  several  portraits  and  a  small  drawing  by  Marling. 
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and  nature  from  different  parts  of  the  globe,”  as  did  William  Lawrence  of 
New  Bern.  A  live  alligator  was  added  in  1820.  There  was  also  a  reading 
room.  By  1821  the  collections  were  offered  for  sale,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  exhibition  room  itself  was  being  used  as  the  temporary  worship  hall  for 
Christ  Episcopal  Parish.92 

Ideas  for  two  other  art  projects  were  proposed  by  Marling  to  the  General 
Assembly  late  in  1825.  The  first  was  that  he  be  commissioned  to  paint  a 
full-length  portrait  of  popular  State  Treasurer  John  Haywood  to  be  placed 
in  the  statehouse.  The  Committee  on  Propositions  and  Grievances  to  which 
the  Senate  referred  the  petition  reported  that  “Your  committee  admire  the 
fine  arts  and  feel  every  respect  for  treasurer  Haywood  but  think  it  inex¬ 
pedient  at  this  time  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner.”  The  second  part 
of  his  petition  shared  the  same  fate.  He  had  pointed  out  that  he  was  “old 
and  infirm,”  finding  it  difficult  “in  the  evening  of  his  life  and  with  an 
impaired  constitution”  to  pursue  his  career  with  as  much  vigor  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  wished  to  travel  through  the  various  counties  of  the  state  exhibit¬ 
ing  “the  results  of  his  genius,  fancy  and  pencil”  without  being  required  to 
pay  each  county’s  exhibits  tax.  He  had  arranged  an  exhibition  of  his  work 
in  Goneke’s  Hall.  The  legislators  concurred  with  the  committee  recom¬ 
mendation  and  denied  both  petitions.93 

It  was  some  time  in  the  decade  of  the  1820s  that  Marling  is  thought  to 
have  produced  his  painting  of  the  statehouse  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  his  works.  Several  artists  made  engravings  from  that  painting. 
Marling  had  studios  in  several  different  locations  during  his  two  decades  in 
Wake  County.  The  first  land  he  owned  was  a  pair  of  lots  southeast  of  the 
governor’s  residence.  He  worked  and  exhibited  paintings  in  Goneke’s 
concert  hall  for  a  time.  One  of  the  last  known  studios  he  occupied  was  in 
Mrs.  Parsley’s  boarding  house  near  the  Raleigh  Theater  on  Hillsborough 
Street.  Marling  died  December  18,  1833.  His  widow,  who  survived  him  by 
many  years,  turned  to  sewing  for  support  and  furnished  the  candle  shades 
for  chandeliers  in  the  1840  capitol.94 

Undoubtedly  many  other  painters  moved  in  and  out  of  Wake  during  the 
period,  and  occasionally  local  art  students  produced  works  of  merit.  An 
unknown  artist  created  for  the  ballroom  of  the  Union  Tavern  two  1  'elegant 


92  Political  Synopsis  (Tarboro)  (w),  Oct.  5,  1815;  Star,  Nov.  3,  1815;  Wake  Deed  Book  3:89-90,  402 
(part  of  lot  #1 14);  Register  (w).  May  16.  1817,  Aug.  14,  1818;  Star,  Feb.  10,  1832,  July  21 ,  1820;  Register 
(w),  Mar.  23,  1821,  Oct.  6,  1820,  Apr.  13,  1821,  see  above  at  n.  28. 

93  Petition  of  Jacob  Marling,  Dec.  13,  1825,  N.C.  Legislative  Papers  1825-1826. 

94  Marling  painting  (ca.  20x26"),  collection  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  History;  advertisement  re  “five 
Views”  of  the  building  “in  the  situation  before  burnt,”  Star,  Nov.  25,  1831 .  Other  so-called  contemporary 
likenesses,  principally  engravings,  were  apparently  executed  after  Marling’s  painting.  Regarding  Marling’s 
other  locations  see  Wake  Tax  List,  1817;  plan  of  Raleigh,  ca.  1 819  (lots  #53  and  #59  among  those  south  and 
west  of  the  city  limits  sold  in  1819);  Williams,  “Jacob  Marling,”  7,  citing  Register,  Nov.  14,  1824;  Craig, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  9,  citing  Star,  Nov.  25,  1831 .  Mrs.  Cynthia  Parsley  owned  lot  #169  in  Raleigh.  Wake  Tax 
Lists,  1830,  1831.  See  Marling’s  obituary.  Register  (w),  Dec.  24,  1833.  Hisgrave  in  Raleigh’s  City  Cemetery 
is  marked  by  a  headstone  now  broken  and  barely  legible.  The  Wake  County  Historical  Society  installed  a 
bronze  marker  Nov.  16,  1969,  repeating  the  original  inscription:  “In  Memory  of  Jacob  Marling,  Died  Dec. 
18th,  1833,  Aged  59  years.”  Wake  County  Historical  Society,  Wake  History  News  (formerly  Newsletter)  7 
(Dec.  1969):3.  Concerning  the  chandelier  shades,  see  Williams,  “Jacob  Marling,”  1 1,  and  invoice  from 
Louisa  Marling,  “Chandeliers”  folder.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings. 
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transparencies”  for  the  1815  Washington’s  birthday  celebration  at  the  end 
of  the  War  of  1812.  One,  as  reported  in  the  Register,  was  “an  excellent 
likeness  of  Gen.  Washington,  the  other,  a  beautifully  emblematic  Painting, 
representing  the  American  Eagle  with  an  Olive  Branch  in  his  beak,  hover¬ 
ing  over  one  of  our  cloudcapt  hills,  at  the  base  of  which  PEACE  appeared  in 
conspicuous  characters.”95 

The  Sully  Portrait  and  the  Canova  Statue. — It  was  to  two  internationally 
known  artists  that  the  state  turned  in  the  1810s  when  it  was  decided  the 
statehouse  needed  likenesses  of  George  Washington  in  stone  and  on  can¬ 
vas.  The  1816  General  Assembly  authorized  a  contract  with  Antonio 
Canova,  “the  first  Artist  in  the  World,”  to  create  a  Washington  statue  in 
marble,  and  contracts  with  Thomas  Sully,  American  artist  of  note,  for  two 
heroic  paintings.  It  was  five  years  before  the  Canova  statue  was  received. 
But  the  first  painting  arrived  in  1818.  This  was  Sully’s  copy  of  the  well- 
known  Lansdowne  portrait  of  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  It  was  greeted 
by  local  press  notices  and  a  legislative  order  for  new  locks  on  the  door  of 
Commons  Hall  to  afford  it  greater  safety,  ‘  The  attention  of  all  persons  being 
much  attracted  by  the  new  paintings  [sic  ].  ’  ’  Only  one  of  the  pictures  was  in 
fact  delivered.  Sully’s  second  commission,  a  huge  ( 14614  by  207  inches) 
original  canvas  depicting  an  equestrian  General  Washington  with  his  troops 
before  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  was  too  large  to  fit  any  wall  of  the 
statehouse.  Sully  had  inquired  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  space  for  which  it 
was  designated,  but  no  one  had  supplied  him  with  the  information.  Even 
after  he  had  finished  the  commissioned  work,  Sully  generously  agreed  to 
dispose  of  it  elsewhere,  and  The  Passage  of  the  Delaware  was  eventually 
acquired  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.96 

Controversy  greeted  the  long  awaited  Canova  statue  upon  its  arrival  at 
the  statehouse  on  Christmas  Eve,  1821,  amid  fanfare  and  speech-making. 
In  spite  of  elaborate  editorial  attempts  to  prepare  the  local  citizenry  for  a 
classical  work,  the  Register  had  to  admit  that  many  viewed  with  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  distaste  their  eighteenth-century  American  national  hero 
clad  in  Roman  garb.  The  people  were  greatly  interested  in  the  four  scenes 
carved  in  relief  on  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  by  Raimond  de  Trentanova, 
“the  favorite  pupil”  of  Canova.  Commemorating  events  in  Washington’s 
life,  these  panels  represented  the  general  accepting  Cornwallis’s  surrender; 
his  resignation  as  military  leader  at  the  close  of  the  war;  “the  Hero,  like 
Cincinnatus,  holding  the  Plough,  on  his  return  to  private  life”;  and  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  people’s  choice,  “in  the  act  of  accepting  the  Presidency  of  the 


95  Register  (w),  Feb.  24,  1815. 

96  Register  (w),  Jan.  3,  1817;  Thomas  Sully  to  Daniel  Peck,  Feb.  20,  18 17,  Private  Collection:  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Papers,  State  Archives \ Register  (w),  Nov.  27,  1818;  voucher,  Dec.  5,  1818,  for  new  lock  installation  on 
Commons  Hall  door,  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings;  James  B.  Byrnes, 
'‘Sully’s  Copy  of  the  ‘Lansdowne’  Washington,”  N.C.  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  1  (Autumn  1957):  17-20; 
Register  (w),  Feb.  26,  1819;  James  B.  Byrnes,  “Thomas  Sully,”  N.C.  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  1  (Spring 
1957):  17-21 .  The  portrait,  saved  from  the  statehouse  when  that  building  burned  in  1831,  hangs  in  the  House 
of  Rpresentatives  chamber  of  the  1840  capitol.  See  below,  chap.  9  at  n.  9. 
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United  States.”97 

Transporting  the  statue  and  its  base  from  Italy  had  been  a  long  and 
complicated  process.  The  sea  voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  began  in  the 
spring  by  way  of  the  United  States  warship  Columbus.  At  Boston  the  crates 
were  transferred  to  the  schooner  Mary-Ann  bound  for  Wilmington,  then 
conveyed  by  steamboat  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayetteville,  and  hauled 
overland  to  Raleigh  on  mule-drawn  wagons  especially  constructed  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  “packages  .  .  .  said  to  weigh  about  four  tons  each.”  The 
Register  commented  on  the  “arduous  task”  involved  in  the  last  few  miles 
of  the  long  journey  because  of  “the  badness  of  the  roads”  and  the  unusual 
tonnage.  The  total  cost,  including  commissions  to  the  two  sculptors  and 
others  and  the  transportation  expenses,  was  $1 1 ,487. 50. 98 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  unveiling  of  the  statue,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  most  viewed  and  discussed  object  in 
North  Carolina,  found  it  advisable  to  enact  a  law  making  it  “an  indictable 
offence”  to  “spit  upon,  or  in  any  way  stain  or  designedly  injure,  or  in  any 
manner  deface”  the  statue.99 

Architecture. — To  provide  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  Canova  statue, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  extensive  alterations  in  the  1794  statehouse.  At 
the  same  time,  changes  were  needed  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The 
Register ,  covering  the  General  Assembly’s  deliberations,  reported  that 
plans  were  adopted  which  were  “calculated  not  only  to  receive  the  Statue, 
but  to  accommodate  the  members  of  Assembly  more  comfortably,  to 
enlarge  the  Galleries,  and  by  adding  another  story  to  the  House,  greatly 
improve  its  external  appearance.”  The  Minerva  had  earlier  indicated  that 
another  aim  was  to  “give  the  building  a  simple  yet  elegant  appearance.”  To 
finance  the  project  it  was  decided  to  sell  at  public  auction  the  remaining 
state-owned  lands  east  of  town  in  individual  lots.  William  Nichols,  who  was 
named  state  architect,  was  authorized  to  reserve  some  twenty  acres  for  a 
stone  quarry,  from  which  to  extract  building  materials  needed  for  the  work. 
Some  years  earlier,  the  state  had  financed  the  construction  of  a  residence 
for  the  governor  by  the  same  means.  Land  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  city 
limits  had  been  sold  in  1813  for  that  purpose.  Francis  Hall,  an  Englishman 
visiting  North  Carolina  in  1816,  observed  that  the  capital  seemed  “a  clean, 
little  country  town.  At  one  end  of  the  principal,  or  rather,  only  street, 
stands  the  Governor’s  brick-house,  and  at  the  other  the  senate,  or  court¬ 
house  [statehouse],  surrounded  by  a  grass  plot  neatly  laid  out.  The  houses 
are  small,  and  built  of  scantling.  .  .  .”  Hall’s  visit  occurred  three  months 
before  the  calamitous  fire  of  June  1816  which  destroyed  half  a  hundred  of 


97  Register  (w),  Dec.  28,  1821,  reporting  the  major  address  delivered  by  Col.  William  Polk;  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  Canova' s  Statue  of  Washington,  passim;  Register  (w),  Nov.  16,  1821,  describing  the  four  scenes 
on  pedestal. 

98  Register  (w),  June  22,  Nov.  16,  Dec.  28,  1821 ;  William  A.  Graham  to  A.  H.  Shepperd,  May  24,  1848,  in 
N.C.  Governor’s  Letter  Book  (Graham),  592.  Vouchers  show  amount  paid  for  “corn  and  fodder  for  mules” 
but  contain  no  reference  to  oxen  in  the  overland  hauling  operation,  although  tradition  has  long  held  that  the 
statue  arrived  by  oxcart.  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and  Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings. 

99  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1821 ,  c.  1 1,  ratified  Dec.  29,  1821;  N.C.  Laws,  1825-1826,  Resolutions,  89. 


Most  elegant  of  the  early  Raleigh 
hotels ,  Charles  Parish’s  “ Eagle ” 
was  apparently  the  first  brick 
hostelry  in  Wake  County.  His  ad¬ 
vertisement  describing  the  three- 
story  structure  facing  the  state- 
house  across  Morgan  Street  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Star  for  several 
months  in  1812.  The  cut  picturing 
a  stagecoach  and  four  typified 
public  transportation  in  that 
period. 


EAGLE  HOTEL, 

luu  uon,  x-  v, 

CHARLES  PARISH 

iXr’Ofi lib  ?ih  PWMids  ami  #he  IhJdF  UiM  Ids  Tavern 
i  i  <>  n,-  open  for  tiu*  rceepi  wn  of  1  mveders  and  Boar- 
tier*  ia  the  new  Three-  Stmy  Bricfc-ifmsve*  north  of  the 
Sutton  juui  frMfhv*  lr«»Wi  1  lm  house  is 

spacfoi*:*,  completely  -  fmWheu*  ana  »  «il  f«rai‘A«! ;  ;;:k1 
the  Subie*  are  to  my,  Ftp  a  wcJEsuppJied  Tub*®, 

(served  from  a  ihoi  aud  cleanly  Kitchen,)  luxuries  of  the 
:  Oetluf,  Room*,  Beds,  Attendance*  k-  lie.  it  is  dtaermUed 
uhat  •his  f  seem  shall  excel  wifm  the  Boothetni  Slates. 

itakigl% 

!  0  j*  N.  IF  An  Ice  Itovm  and  Ha 

be  constructed  by  the  next 
i . - - - - 


those  “scantling’  ’  houses  and  shops,  an  event  that  unquestionably  inspired 
plans  for  constructing  several  replacements  of  sturdier  and  more  fire- 
resistant  materials.100 

Before  that  fire  there  were  probably  no  more  than  a  dozen  brick  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  city.  Editor  Joseph  Gales  had  replaced  his  burned-out  Register 
office  in  1804  with  one  of  brick  just  south  of  the  courthouse.  Charles 
Parish’s  three-story  Eagle  Hotel  north  of  the  statehouse,  completed  in 
1812,  was  of  brick.  This  building  set  the  pace  for  public  accommodations  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  soon  being  referred  to  simply  as  “the  Hotel,’’  as 
though  all  the  other  inns  in  the  community,  not  measuring  up  to  its  ele¬ 
gance,  did  not  qualify  for  designation  as  hotels.  The  fourth  of  the  brick 
structures,  the  State  Bank,  was  completed  in  late  June  1814.  Advertise¬ 
ments  for  proposals  to  build  a  two-story  stone  and  brick  hotel  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1812  by  William  Scott,  proprietor  of  the  Indian  Queen  next  door  to 
the  courthouse.  Presumably  designed  to  compete  with  Parish’s  Eagle,  it 
apparently  was  never  completed.101 

The  state  had  a  third  brick  building  under  construction  at  the  time  of  the 
fire.  This  was  an  office  for  the  governor  on  Union  Square  near  the 
statehouse.  James  Calder  of  Washington,  North  Carolina,  was  architect  for 


Register  (w),  Dec.  31,  18 19;  Minerva,  Dec.  11,  1818;  N.C.  Laws,  1819,  c.  4;  see  below  at  nn.  102- 
103;  Francis  Hall,  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1816  and  1817 ,  reprinted  in  Allan  Nevins 
(ed.),  American  Social  History  As  Recorded  by  British  Travelers,  103.  Hall’s  visit  to  Raleigh  occurred  on 
Mar.  21,  1816.  Concerning  fire,  see  above,  chap.  7  at  n.  47. 

Jared  Sparks,  visiting  the  capital  in  1826.  thought  the  statehouse  “a  beautiful  structure,  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  [the  statue].  The  arched  room  in  which  the  statue  is  placed  is  exceedingly  handsome, 
and  shows  this  great  specimen  of  art  to  advantage.  The  Assembly  room  &  the  senate  room,  particularly  the 
latter,  are  finished  with  taste  and  elegance.  I  have  seen  no  statehouse  in  the  Union  which  can  be  compared 
with  this,  especially  in  its  interior  arrangements  &  beauty.”  J.  H.  Moore,  “Jared  Sparks,”  288. 

101  Gales,  “Recollections,”  154;  Register  (w),  July  3,  June  26,  1812,  July  1,  1814,  Aug.  21,  1812.  When 
the  columned  east  and  west  porches  were  added  to  the  State  Bank,  local  folk  are  said  to  have  referred  to  the 
building  as  “two  porches,  and  a  house  between,  like  the  ham  sandwich.”  Chamberlain,  History  of  Wake 
County,  139. 
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A  late  photograph  of  the  1816 
Governor  s  “ Palace ”  at  the  foot 
of  Fayetteville  Street  shows  de¬ 
terioration  after  it  became  va¬ 
cant.  It  was  the  official  residence 
of  North  Carolina  governors  from 
William  Miller  through  Zebulon 
Vance,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
site  by  the  Centennial  School  and 
later  Memorial  Auditorium. 


the  executive  residence,  which  was  called  both  Government  House  and  the 
“palace.”  An  indication  of  what  the  man-on-the-street  was  saying  about 
the  building’s  designation  as  “palace”  is  revealed  in  an  exchange  recorded 
by  Moses  Mordecai’s  sister  Rachel  of  Warrenton  late  in  1816.  Long-time 
friends  of  the  wife  of  Governor  William  Miller,  Rachel  and  another  brother 
Solomon  had  traveled  by  stagecoach  to  visit  the  Millers  in  Raleigh.  She 
described  the  event  as  follows: 

The  driver  with  some  little  unwillingness  consented  to  drive  us  to  the 
Governor’s  —  but  he  really  did  not  know  whether  he  had  moved  to  the 
palace  or  not.  The  stage  stopped  at  the  post  office.  “Here’s  a  lady  and 
gentleman  wants  to  be  drove  to  the  Governor’s  —  do  you  know 
whether  they  has  moved  into  the  Palace? [”]  —  Palace!  repeated  Sol- 
[omo]n  to  me.  “Palace’’  said  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  driver  spoke, 

“I  did  not  know  what  you  meant,  why  don’t  you  call  it  house,  man,  it’s 
only  a  house,  if  you  were  in  England  now,  palace  might  do.”  The  driver 
ventured  to  defend  his  anti-democratical  expression  only  by  saying,  “I 
heard  most  of  the  people  call  it  palace,  so  I  calls  it  so.’’  “Well,  I  believe 
he  has  not  moved,  so  you  may  drive  on,  to  the  old  place.”  He  drove 
on.  .  .  .102 

Almost  a  century  later  a  man  who  knew  the  “palace”  well  during  its  last 
days  described  the  interior  partially  as  follows:  “There  was  a  hall  with 
pillars  on  each  side,  these  marking  the  entrances  into  reception  rooms  right 
and  left.  A  special  stair  case,  of  an  odd  form,  led  to  the  upper  floor,  and  to  a 
cupolo  on  the  roof  in  which  there  were  seats  giving  room  enough  for  several 
persons.”103 

102  Register  (w),  June  23,  1815,  July  15,  1814,  Aug.  30,  1816;  Rachel  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai,  Dec. 
12,  1816,  Pattie  Mordecai  Papers. 

103  Fred  A.  Olds,  “Some  School  History  —  the  Centennial  .  .  .  Raleigh  Times ,  Mar.  27,  1913.  At  the 
time  of  its  construction  the  “palace”  was  outside  the  city  limits,  the  southern  boundary  from  1792  until  1857 
being  South  Street.  Construction  was  financed  by  sale  of  state-owned  land  in  the  vicinity  in  1814.  N.C. 
Laws,  1813,  c.  8;  Star,  Jan.  7,  1814;  Register  (w),  Apr.  1,  May  20,  1814. 


Built  about  1818  for  the  Wake 
County  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
New  Bern,  the  three-story  brick 
building  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Fayetteville  and  Morgan 
streets  became  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Fabius  Haywood.  It  appears 
in  Jacob  Marling’ s  painting  of  the 
state  house  (see  color  picture  sec¬ 
tion).  It  was  demolished  in  1911  to 
make  way  for  the  Administration 
( later  Ruffin)  Building. 


Other  brick  buildings  were  begun  soon  after  the  1816  calamity.  The  next 
year  the  Bank  of  New  Bern  began  construction  of  an  elegant  three-story 
brick  house  at  the  head  of  Fayetteville  Street,  west  side,  which  was  later 
the  Dr.  Fabius  Haywood  home.  Next  was  Raleigh’s  first  brick  church 
building,  the  Presbyterian,  completed  and  dedicated  in  February  1818 
opposite  the  southwest  corner  of  Union  Square.  The  following  year  the 
state  added  a  second  fire-proof  office  building  to  that  square,  this  one  for 
the  secretary  of  state  and  the  safekeeping  of  legislative  papers.104 

Of  these  early  brick  buildings,  only  one  remained  standing  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  1814  State  Bank  building.  Pictures  of  the 
others  survive.  The  Eagle  Hotel,  the  governor’s  '‘palace,”  the  Bank  of 
New  Bern,  and  the  original  Presbyterian  Church  stood  long  enough  to  be 
preserved  in  individual  photographs.  Also,  small  side-view  sketches  of  the 
four  appear  in  an  1872  “bird’s-eye”  map  of  Raleigh  drawn  by  C.  N.  Drie. 
The  1811  watercolor  by  itinerant  painter  J.  S.  Glennie  depicts  the 
statehouse  before  its  major  remodeling  in  the  early  1820s,  and  the  painting 
executed  by  Jacob  Marling  some  time  during  the  decade  following  the 
remodeling  shows  not  only  the  statehouse  but  one  Of  the  office  buildings  on 


104  Register  (w),  Feb.  21,  1817;  Wake  Tax  List,  18 17,  showing  church  lot  value  at  $3,000.  and  later  lists, 
1818ff.,  listing  it  at  $10,000  (indicating  probable  completion  date  of  1818);  Wake  Deed  Book  1 1:400;  see 
above  at  n.  26;  Register  (w),  Apr.  18,  1817;  Jones,  For  History’s  Sake,  82,  giving  completion  date  of  about 
1819  for  office  for  the  secretary  of  state. 
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Union  Square  and  the  New  Bern  bank  as  well.105 

During  a  period  of  prosperity  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  state  took  the  lead  in  promoting  elegance  as  well  as  safety  and 
convenience  features  in  architecture.  The  very  inelegance  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  the  1794  state  house  led  to  at  least  three  successive  decisions  to 
remodel  the  building.  In  1801  the  General  Assembly  resolved  to  add 
twelve-by-sixteen-foot  heart-pine  porches  with  brick  or  stone  steps  at  all 
four  entrances.  As  early  as  1 803  it  was  determined  to  add  a  cupola  in  which 
to  hang  a  statehouse  bell  that  had  been  authorized  the  preceding  year.  No 
less  a  celebrity  than  Eli  Whitney,  in  town  on  business  with  the  General 
Assembly  regarding  the  patent  rights  for  his  cotton  gin,  agreed  to  procure 
the  bell  on  his  return  north.  The  bell  arrived  late  in  1 804  via  Wilmington,  but 
it  was  so  small  it  was  soon  ordered  to  be  sold  and  replaced  by  a  larger  one  of 
“at  least  700  wt.  ”  The  cupola  was  constructed  in  or  prior  to  1 8 1 1 ,  in  which 
year  the  state  treasurer  issued  a  final  payment  to  William  Jones  “for 
erecting  the  Cupola  on  the  State-House.”  The  porches,  steps,  and  cupola 
are  all  evident  in  the  1811  watercolor.106 

The  most  extensive  renovation  was  that  authorized  in  1819  and  superin¬ 
tended  by  William  Nichols,  state  architect.  Beginning  in  1820,  he  had 
completed  enough  of  the  work  by  December  1821  so  that  the  celebiated 
Canova  statue  of  Washington  could  be  installed.  Placed  in  a  rotunda  in  the 
center  of  the  first  floor,  the  statue  was  illumined  by  means  of  skylighting 
through  a  new  dome  above  an  added  third  story.  To  provide  additional 
space,  Nichols  built  enlarged,  two-story  porticoes  in  the  neo-classical  style 
of  the  time  at  the  east  and  west  fronts  and  stuccoed  and  scored  the  exterior 
to  resemble  stone  blocks.  A  contemporary  description  indicated  that  the 
results  would  “be  approved  and  admired  by  every  tasteful  observer,  that  it 
will  do  honor  to  the  State,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  able 
Architect.”  Other  anticipated  interior  improvements  were  described  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  a  circular  form,  to  contain  two  rows  of  desks 
and  chairs  (each  member  having  a  desk  and  chair)  one  row  elevated  a 
little  above  the  other,  with  a  commodious  gallery,  supported  by  twelve 
pillars  of  the  Greek  Ionic  order.  The  Commons  Hall  is  of  a  semi-ellipti¬ 
cal  form  to  contain  four  rows  of  desks  and  chairs  arranged  as  in  the 
Senate  with  a  gallery  and  vaulted  ceiling  supported  by  a  peristyle  of 
columns  of  the  same  order.  .  .  .  The  main  entrances  to  the  building  are 


105  Photograph  collection,  State  Archives;  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872;  see  above,  chap.  5  at  n. 
33,  and  this  chap,  at  n.  94.  The  North  Carolina  National  Bank  saved  the  State  Bank  building  from 
destruction  by  purchasing  it  from  the  1873-1967  owner,  Christ  Church,  whose  parishioners  had  used  it  for 
church  purposes.  The  bank  moved  the  building  about  75  feet  east  and  24  teet  south  of  its  original  location 
and  restored  it  to  its  approximate  original  exterior  and  interior  appearance,  opening  its  Capitol  Square 
office  Dec.  16,  1969.  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh  Times,  various  dates  through  Dec.  17,  1969. 

106  Register  (w),  Apr.  21,  1801;  receipt  for  payment  to  Osborn  P.  Nicholson  for  painting  the  porches. 
Sept.  29,  1801,  N.C.  Legislative  Papers;  Register  (w).  Mar.  30,  1802;  Eli  Whitney  to  John  Heyward  [sic], 
Nov.  3,  1803.,  and  House  resolution,  Nov.  28,  1803,  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  m3, Register  (w),  Nov.  28, 
Dec.  24,  1804,  Dec.  13,  1811,  noting  payment  of  $800  “additional  compensation”  to  Jones;  see  above  atn. 
88.  Even  with  the  changes,  one  writer  called  the  statehouse  “anything  but  convenient  and  a  huge 
misshapen  pile.”  Minerva,  Dec.  11,  1818. 
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from  the  east  and  west.  The  grand  staircases  leading  to  the  legislative 
chambers  are  on  the  east  end;  in  the  west  end  are  two  staircases  leading 
to  the  galleries  and  two  committee  rooms.  .  .  . 

Not  until  late  1822  did  the  assembly  authorize  chandeliers,  “curtains,”  and 
permanent  seating  arrangements  for  the  two  halls.  The  seats  ordered  for  the 
Senate  were  to  be  “plain  neat  settees  with  cushions,  for  the  members,  and 
one  dozen  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  about  the  fire .  ”  For  the 
House  they  were  “to  be  constructed  in  the  settee  form,  with  the  circle  of 
the  desks;  one  seat  for  each  desk.”107 

After  the  remodeling  and  furnishing  were  completed,  at  least  two  travel¬ 
ers  from  the  North  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  interior.  Mrs.  Anne 
Royall  seemed  overawed  by  “the  skill  of  the  architect”  evinced  in  the 
decorations.  The  seats  and  galleries,  she  wrote,  were  painted  a  bright  blue 
and  the  legislative  halls  “hung  round  with  the  richest  damask  silk  ...  a 
brilliant  red,  of  the  most  costly  texture,  with  gold  fringe  and  tassels  .  .  . 
round  the  windows  and  chairs  of  both  Houses,  [falling]  in  thick  folds  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  ’ 1  She  considered  one  of  the  chandeliers  “the  largest, 
and  most  splendid  ...  I  ever  saw,  excepting  those  in  Congress  Hall.”  On 
the  whole,  she  pronounced  the  building  “by  far  the  most  splendidly  fur¬ 
nished  of  any  public  building  I  ever  met  with  in  the  United  States.”  Pamela 
Savage,  another  visitor  in  December  1826,  added  to  her  observations  the 
following  description:  “The  house  is  elegantly  furnished,  the  Senate  room 
particularly,  the  desks  are  covered  with  broadcloth  the  seats  with  marine, 
and  the  window  curtains  of  crimson  damask  silk  which  cost  100.  dollars  a 
piece,  over  each  window  is  a  large  gilt  eagle  holding  the  looped  curtain  in 
his  beak.  ’  ’  To  protect  the  draperies  from  the  sun,  the  assembly  of  1 825- 1 826 
ordered  green  baize  curtains  hung  between  them  and  the  window  glass.108 

In  one  of  his  messages  to  the  legislature.  Governor  Gabriel  Holmes 
praised  architect  Nichols  for  the  “elegant  specimen”  of  his  talents  and 
added,  “While  we  are  furnishing  the  representatives  of  the  people,  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  their  body,  it  is  surely  a  source  of  pleasure  that  we  are,  at 
the  same  time  giving  encouragement  to  genius  and  attainments  in  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  little  known,  or  properly  estimated, 
among  us.”  The  building  did  indeed  serve  as  an  example  in  local  architec¬ 
ture  and  decorating.  Its  remodeling  in  neo-classical  style  apparently  influ¬ 
enced  the  adoption  of  that  fashion  in  residential  remodeling,  not  only  in 
town  but  in  other  sections  of  the  county  as  well.  Two  homes,  one  in  Raleigh 
and  the  other  in  northern  Wake,  are  examples.  William  Nichols  himself  in 
1826  remodeled  the  Lane-Mordecai  house  north  of  the  then  city  limits  for 
Nancy  Lane  Mordecai,  widow  of  attorney  Moses  Mordecai,  enlarging  the 
original  (rear)  portion  and  designing  the  Greek  Revival  front  addition  of  five 


107  N.C.  Laws,  1819,  c.  4;  Register  (w),  Dec.  31,  1819;  Jones,  For  History's  Sake,  82;  Register  (w), 
June  22,  Oct.  19,  Dec.  28,  1821;  Star,  Mar.  4,  1830;  N.C.  Senate  and  House  Journals,  Dec.  30,  1822: 
130,  215,  195,  and  see  also  156. 

"IK  Mrs.  Anne  Royall,  Mrs.  Royall's  Southern  Tour;  or  Second  Series  of  the  Black  Book  1:137-138; 
Savage  Diary,  558-560;  N.C.  Laws,  1825-1826,  Resolutions,  89. 
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rooms  and  double-porticoed  facade.  The  neo-classical  addition  to 
Wakefields,  the  Ransom  Sutherland  house  northwest  of  Wake  Forest,  is 
another  of  the  numerous  examples  of  late  Federal  architecture,  though 
perhaps  later  in  date  of  construction.109 

Demand  for  Fine  Furnishings. — The  precedent  set  by  the  elegance  of  the 
new  residence  for  the  governor  in  the  mid- 18 10s  and  the  remodeling  and 
furnishing  of  the  statehouse  in  the  1820s  also  influenced  private  citizens’ 
desires  for  more  elaborate  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  That  there 
was  a  growing  market  in  these  fields  is  indicated  by  an  increasing  number  of 
advertisements  in  local  newspapers,  both  by  purveyors  of  furniture  “im¬ 
ported’  ’  from  northern  furniture  manufacturing  centers  and  by  craftsmen  in 
that  profession  who  worked  in  Wake  County  during  the  period.  The 
cabinetmaker  employed  to  make  new  furniture  for  the  remodeled 
statehouse  in  the  1820s  was,  according  to  his  local  newspaper  notice, 
Cornelius  J.  Tooker.  “Having  contracted  to  furnish  the  Capitol  of  North 
Carolina,”  he  advertised  in  1824,  he  begged  “leave  to  inform  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Raleigh  and  its  vicinity,  that  he  is  about  to  establish  himself'  as  a 
cabinetmaker  and  upholsterer  “near  Capitol  Square,  where  he  hopes  to 
merit  a  share  of  public  patronage.”  Cabinetmaker  William  Thompson 
moved  to  Wake  County  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  about  1819.  Selecting 
his  materials  personally  during  trips  to  New  York,  he  occasionally  offered 
“Northern  made  Fancy  Chairs”  in  addition  to  furniture  of  his  own  man¬ 
ufacture.110 

Numerous  other  makers  of  chairs  and  other  furniture  had  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Wake  since  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Before  and  after  1800, 
William  Daniel  was  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  1802  both  David  Royster  and 
David  Ruth  established  themselves  in  Raleigh  in  the  carriage,  chair,  and 
cabinetmaking  business.  Several  members  of  the  Whitaker  family  who  had 
settled  in  southern  Wake  County  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  engaged  in 
the  profession.  John  Whitaker,  joiner  and  riding-chairmaker,  advertised  as 
early  as  1804,  and  Wesley  Whitaker,  in  the  same  field,  beginning  in  1805. 


109  Governor  Gabriel  Holmes  to  Legislature,  Nov.  18,  1822,  published  in  Register  (w),  Nov.  22,  1822; 
Ellen  Mordecai  I  to  Solomon  Mordecai,  Apr.  15,  1825,  Jacob  Mordecai  Papers;  account  book.  Estate  of 
Moses  Mordecai,  1824-1834,  vol.  17;  6-16,  passim  (May  1825-Dec.  1826  payments  to  Nichols),  George  W. 
Mordecai  Papers;  N.C.  Historic  Sites  Survey  research;  “Wakefields,”  or  Ransom  Sutherland  house.  At 
the  time  of  Nichols’s  death,  a  local  editor  commented  that  “the  cottage”  constructed  for  “the  [heirs  ot  the  ] 
late  Moses  Mordecai,  Esq.,  was  designed  by  him  and  was  the  earliest  specimen  of  that  order  of  architecture 

among  us.”  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  8,  1854.  .  . 

Mordecai  House,  1  Mimosa  St.,  was  acquired  by  the  city  of  Raleigh  in  1967  to  be  preserved  as  a  histone 
site,  open  to  the  public  at  stated  hours  and  administered  by  the  Raleigh  Historic  Sites  [later  Propeities] 
Commission  and  its  organization,  the  Mordecai  Square  Historical  Society.  Wake  Deed  Book  1775:98- 10 1 , 
Book  1830:471-472;  Raleigh  Historic  Sites  [later  Properties]  Commission.  Minutes,  Mar.  21,  June  20,  Aug. 

15,  1972. 

110  Register  July  9,  1824,  cited  in  Craig,  Arts  and  Crafts,  208;  Register  (w),  Nov.  26,  1819;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  May  m9:459-.  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  9,  1834;  Craig,  op.  cit.,  98-99,  213,  citing  Register,  May  26, 
1 826,  Oct.  1 4, 1 825.  The  General  Assembly  of  1 825- 1 826  also  appropriated  $500  for  “additional  furniture  for 
the  Governor’s  house.”  N.C.  Laws,  1825-1826 ,  Resolutions,  89.  Tooker  is  conceivably  the  maker  of  the 
small  chair  owned  by  the  state  that  is  said  to  have  been  the  House  Speaker's  chair  rescued  from  the  183 1 
statehouse  fire.  He  had  moved  from  Cumberland  County  to  Wake  after  1823.  See  Craig,  op.  cit.,  198-206, 
passim .  Re  Thompson’ s  manufacturi ng  Senate  and  House  furniture  for  the  1 840  capitol ,  see  below ,  c hap.  1 0 

at  n.  22. 
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Wesley  Whitaker  not  only  manufactured  Windsor  chairs  and  carriages,  but 
also  later  made  pianos.111 

A  succession  of  four  cabinetmakers  occupied  a  house  and  shop  on 
Hillsborough  Street  in  1815  and  1816,  beginning  with  Zenos  Bronson.  The 
business  passed  rapidly  from  his  hands  to  those  of  George  W.  Grimes, 
Thomas  Cobbs,  and  finally  Joel  Brown.  The  latter  arrived  in  1816  from 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  continued  in  the  business  at  this  and  other  loca¬ 
tions  in  Wake  for  thirty  years.  In  1817  he  advertised  that  he  had  “procured 
the  best  Workmen  from  the  North”  who  could  promise  chairs,  settees, 
cribs,  and  cradles  “finished  in  the  first  stile  of  Elegance.”  Other  early 
nineteenth-century  cabinetmakers  working  in  Wake  included  Alexander 
Ross,  Graves  Matthews,  Robert  G.  Williamson,  Frederick  Lilley,  Asa 
Brasfield,  Elias  Hales,  and  in  the  1830s  James  D.  Royster,  son  of  the  earlier 
David  Royster.112 

Decorative  Arts. — Coincident  with  the  demand  for  fine  furniture  for  the 
homes  of  those  who  could  afford  it  was  the  desire  for  other  decorative 
furnishings  as  well.  As  early  as  1808  there  had  been  established  a  “picture 
shop”  on  Fayetteville  Street,  at  which  the  proprietor,  C.  Parlasca,  sold 
“elegant  Pictures  and  Looking-Glasses,”  among  other  luxury  items,  and 
engaged  in  gilding.  Occasionally  other  merchants  advertised  mirrors  for 
sale,  including  cabinetmaker  William  Thompson  in  1825.  Fashionable  ac¬ 
coutrements  for  the  home  included  china  and  tableware  imported  by  sev¬ 
eral  merchants.  William  Shaw  at  one  time  brought  in  by  way  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  port  “10  Crates  of  Queen’s  Ware  made  by  special  Order  for  this 
Market.”113 

Silver  hollow  ware  and  flat  silver  were  both  imported  and  created  by 
several  silversmiths  who  opened  local  shops.  It  was  the  custom  for  these 
artisans  to  offer  cash  in  exchange  for  “old  Gold  and  Silver”  from  which 
some  of  their  wares  were  fashioned.  A  longtime  resident  engaged  in  this 
field  was  Jehu  Scott,  who  employed  for  a  while  a  European  craftsman, 
Caton  DeCosta,  specializing  in  creating  “table  and  beaufet  furniture”  of 
gold  and  silver.  An  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  Scott’s  merchandise 
immediately  after  his  death  in  1819  indicates  the  variety  of  luxury  items 


111  See  Craig ,  Arts  and  Crafts,  198-206,  passim;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Sept.  1798:374;  Daniel’s  account 
book.  State  Archives  '.Minerva,  Feb.  4,  \800,  Register  (w),  Sept.  7,  Oct.  26,  1802,  July  2,  1804,  Dec.  23,  1805 
and  succeeding  issues. 

A  penciled  note  in  margin  of  book  once  owned  by  Dr.  W.  I.  Royster  reads:  “My  grandfather  [David 
Royster] .  .  .  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va.,  lived  a  short  time  in  Granville  Co.,  N.C., 
where  he  married  Miss  Susan  Sims  &  directly  thereafter,  1802,  moved  to  Raleigh.”  Book  with  note  in 
author’s  collection. 

112  Craig,  Arts  and  Crafts,  96-98;  Star,  July  26,  18 16;  Register  (w),  May  16,  1817;  Craig,  op.  cit. ,  189, 
192,  198;  Register  (w),  Jan.  23,  Apr.  24,  1818;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1819:413,  Aug.  1820:141, 
Nov.  1835:418.  Feb.  1837:523;  Moses  N.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  with  Sketches  of  Wake  County 
and  Its  Important  Towns  (Revised  Edition,  1913),  69. 

A  small  chair  in  the  Joel  Lane  House  collection  bears  Joel  Brown’s  Petersburg  label.  He  took  an 
apprentice  “to  lern  [sic]  the  Trade  of  a  Windsor  chair  maker”  in  1817,  made  settees  for  the  Senate  while  it 
was  meeting  in  “Government  House”  in  1831,  and  furnished  chairs  for  the  Wake  County  court  room  in 
1835.  His  obituary,  1848,  gives  June  16,  1816,  as  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Raleigh.  Wake  Court  Minutes, 
Nov.  1817:258,  May  1835:346;  N.C.  Laws,  1831-1832,  Resolutions,  142;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  2,  1848. 

113  Register  (w),  Nov.  24,  1808,  Oct.  14,  1825,  Jan.  13,  1806. 
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available.  There  were  “an  elegant  Coffee  and  Tea  sett”  of  silver  plate;  soup 
and  sauce  ladles;  table,  dessert,  tea,  and  salt  spoons;  plated  wine  stands; 
and  castors  with  cut  glass  bottles  and  crewets.114 

Some  northern  silversmiths  were  annual  visitors  to  Raleigh  during  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Assembly,  displaying  their  wares  in  local  inns  or  other 
temporary  rented  quarters.  One  was  J.  B.  Demoutet  of  Philadelphia,  who 
returned  each  winter  during  most  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century  with 
silver  tablespoons,  dessert  and  teaspoons,  and  sugar  tongs  to  sell.  Other 
local  silversmiths  at  this  time  were  Thomas  L.  Campbell,  Thomas  Emond, 
Glass  and  Baird,  Henry  Kunsman,  John  M.  Mason,  John  Y.  Savage,  John 
C.  Stedman,  and  Bernard  Dupuy.  The  latter  two  were  long-time  residents 
and  merchants  of  the  capital  county.115 

Fashions  and  “ Respectability .” — Jewelers  and  silversmiths  also  ca¬ 
tered  to  the  wealthy  customer’s  taste  for  fine  personal  ornaments.  In  his 
local  newspaper  notice,  Jehu  Scott  advised  that  in  addition  to  fine  gold  and 
silver  watches  he  also  had  “Fine  Gold  Chains,  Seals  and  Keys,  .  .  .  Silver 
Mounted  and  Plated  Swords,  Gold  and  Silver  Epaulettes,”  and  other 
finery.  Thomas  Glass  and  his  son  David,  watchmakers  who  opened  a  shop 
on  Fayetteville  Street  in  1801 ,  also  carried  an  assortment  of  shoe  and  knee 
buckles,  gold  rings,  lockets,  bracelets,  buttons,  and  ear  rings,  in  addition  to 
the  gold  and  silver  watches  that  were  their  specialty.  Other  artisans  ex¬ 
ecuted  “mourning  and  fancy  work,  .  .  .  hair  work,”  and  engraving  and 
enameling  on  jewelry.116 

In  the  clothing  line,  an  advertisement  for  Peter  Casso’s  store  near  his  inn 
is  indicative  of  some  of  the  items  available  in  1800  for  creating  one’s 
wardrobe.  Casso  offered  the  following  fabrics  and  accessories:  linens, 
cambrics,  colored  velvets,  superfine  broadcloth,  “Swansdown,  Kersey¬ 
mere,  Scarlet  Cardinals,”  calicoes,  chintzes,  dimity,  “Camblets, 
Callimancoes,  Bombazets,”  assorted  threads,  ribbons,  pins  and  needles, 
plated  and  gilt  buttons,  “Military  and  Ladies’  Feathers,”  handkerchiefs, 
ladies’  sandals,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  hats,  fine  necklaces,  and  “Hair 
Powder  and  Pomatum.”  New  York  merchant  J.  Henderson  in  1806  brought 
an  assortment  of  “elegant  and  fashionable  .  .  .  Fancy  Goods”  for  sale  in 
Raleigh,  including  combs,  shawls,  bonnets,  fine  fabrics,  ribbons,  umbrel¬ 
las,  beads,  and  “Ladies’  Morocco  and  Kid  Shoes,  spangled  and  plain.” 
Still  other  trinkets  available,  especially  during  General  Assembly  sessions 
when  merchants  from  the  north  arrived  to  take  advantage  of  the  extra 
trade,  were  “coral  beads,  elegant  White  and  Black  Feathers,  Plain  and 
ornamented  Combs  of  the  newest  Fashion,  Fans,  [and]  spangled  Shoe 
Bows.”1 17 


114  Register  (w),  Jan.  13,  Dec.  1,  1806;  numerous  other  advertisements  of  the  period;5/«r,  June  1,  1809; 
Register  (w),  Nov.  18,  1819. 

1,5  Register  (w),  Dec.  3,  1804,  Dec.  9,  1805,  Dec.  1,  1806;  Craig,  Arts  and  Crafts ,  39,  44,  47,  60,  and 
passim;  George  Barton  Cutten,  Silversmiths  of  North  Carolina,  1696-1850  (revised  by  Mary  Reynolds 
Peacock,  1973),  41-42,  58-59,  73. 

116  Register  (w),  Nov.  19,  1819,  Nov.  7,  1803;  Minerva,  Oct.  6,  1801 ;  Register  (w),  Feb, 4,  1805,  and  see 
Craig,  Arts  and  Crafts,  index. 

117  Register  (w),  May  6,  1800,  Nov.  24,  1806,  Dec.  9,  1805. 
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The  market  for  high  fashions  was  not  limited  to  the  ladies.  The  young 
newcomer  David  Swain  wrote  home  to  his  parents  in  1 822  of  his  regret  that 
instead  of  homespun  trousers  he  had  not  brought  with  him  “cloth  panta¬ 
loons  &  waistcoat,  as  I  am  compelled  in  order  to  pass  in  decent  company  to 
purchase  them  here.  They  will  cost  me  $18.”  Another  time  he  wrote,  “In 
such  a  place  as  this  a  man  must  make  a  genteel  appearance,  if  he  expects  to 
move  in  the  higher  circles.”  Swain,  who  became  governor  a  decade  later, 
also  commented  on  the  ladies’  styles.  He  mentioned  the  recent  return  of 
Treasurer  Haywood’s  daughter  from  Washington  and  of  her  having 
brought  with  her  “the  fashions  of  the  metropolis”  which  were  being  de¬ 
scribed  there  as  “scarcely  dressed  at  all,”  with  “bosoms  and  necks  .  .  . 
almost  entirely  bare.”  He  continued,  “This  is  all  the  go  here.  They  wear  in 
addition  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers  on  their  hair,  &  long  white  kid  gloves, 
taking  care  to  leave  some  5  inches,  immediately  above  the  elbow,  entirely 
naked.”  Some  seven  years  earlier,  a  young  Raleigh  Academy  teacher, 
Susan  Davis  Nye,  had  remarked  on  “the  vitiated  style  of  dress”  of  the 
female  guests  at  a  local  wedding.  “Oh,  surely,  the  ladies  have  forgotten,” 
she  protested  in  her  diary,  “that  even  dress  was  necessary,  or  at  least  that 
they  have  anything  to  conceal.  Their  backs  and  bosoms  were  all  uncov¬ 
ered.  My  heart  was  indignant  at  the  sight,  and  as  I  saw  these  shameless 
women  surrounded  by  the  beaux,  I  shrank  yet  farther  into  the  recess,  and 
turning  abruptly  away  hid  my  face  with  a  handkerchief.”  The  following 
day,  calling  on  the  bride’s  family,  the  same  ladies  were  “more  decent  in 
morning  dresses  than  in  the  evening  ones.”118 

An  older  generation  Wake  Countian,  commenting  on  the  broader  fashion 
scene  and  signing  himself  “An  Old  Farmer,”  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  Register  in  which  he  decried  the  extravagant  tastes  of  high  fashion 
devotees.  He  blamed  them  in  part  for  the  financial  hard  times  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  1820,  citing  the  “wonderful  extravagance  which  has  pervaded 
the  people  in  respect  to  Carriages,  and  Household  Furniture,  and  other 
fashionable  gewgaws.”  He  criticized  those  families  who  “could  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  Carriages  and  Furniture  as  could  be  met  with  here 
(though  we  have  excellent  Carriage  Makers  and  Cabinet-makers  .  .  .)  but 
they  must  be  sent  for  from  the  North,  of  the  first  fashion  and  elegance,  be 
the  expence  what  it  might.”  Twin  evils  attending  this  extravagant  taste,  he 
charged,  were  the  failure  to  patronize  domestic  manufacturers  and  the 
drain  of  specie  from  the  state  to  pay  for  goods  imported  from  outside. 
Conduct  such  as  this,  he  concluded,  “has  helped  to  produce  the  ruin  of 
many  respectable  families.”119 

The  Social  Order 

“My  Glass  and  My  Pipe." — Social  events  in  Wake  ranged  from  the 
simple,  neighborly  visit  to  the  extravagant  ball  or  reception  in  honor  of  a 
special  occasion  or  visiting  celebrity.  “Country-man,”  as  he  signed  himself 


11 H  David  L.  Swain  to  George  Swain,  May  18,  June  28,  1822,  Swain  Correspondence;  Susan  Davis  (Nye) 
Hutchison  Diary,  1815,  Southern  Historical  Collection. 

119  Register  (w),  June  16,  30,  July  7,  1820. 
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in  a  letter  to  a  local  newspaper  in  1 800,  described  the  simple  pleasures  of  the 
“plain  planter”  of  Wake.  “I  love  to  take  my  glass  and  my  pipe  with  my 
neighbors,”  he  wrote,  “and  when  we  have  discussed  the  common  news  of 
our  settlement,  the  weather  and  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  we  naturally 
fall  upon  the  more  general  topic  of  politics.”120 

Country  stores  and  “grog-shops”  were  popular  public  gathering  places 
throughout  the  county.  And  there  were  social  events  of  a  slightly  more 
formal  kind.  In  the  early  days  some  of  the  Independence  Day  celebrations 
were  held  in  the  country.  The  midday  dinner  in  1800,  for  example,  was  held 
“at  Captain  Rogers’s  spring  .  .  .  where  a  temporary  canopy  was  erected 
and  an  elegant  cold  collation  provided.”121 

“ The  Mazy  Dance.” — The  ball  that  evening,  however,  like  most  early 
social  events,  was  held  at  the  statehouse.  There,  in  the  words  of  the  local 
reporter,  “the  mazy  dance  succeeded  to  the  flowing  bowl.”  Several  years 
later  he  reported  that  the  annual  ball  “was  kept  up  with  equal  spirit  and 
decorum,  till  near  twelve,  when  Propriety,  the  best  guardian  of  Public 
amusements,  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  immediately  adopted.” 
The  journalist  appeared  glad  to  record  the  next  year  as  well  that  the  same 
“Propriety,  the  best  guardian  of  such  assemblies,  prompted  them  to  sepa¬ 
rate”  at  a  respectable  hour.122 

Lacking  regular  society  columns,  the  local  newspapers  reported  few 
social  events  except  patriotic  occasions  and  formal  balls.  In  addition  to 
those  celebrating  George  Washington’s  birthday  in  February  and  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  in  July,  the  social  set  in  Wake  County  desired  more  galas. 
Interested  citizens  met  in  February  1803  and  made  arrangements  to  hold 
“Subscription  Assemblies  for  the  season,  instead  of  having  occasional 
Balls  as  heretofore.”  Monthly  balls  were  planned  throughout  the  year, 
except  for  June  and  August,  and  managers  appointed  both  in  town  and  in 
the  county.  “Country  gentlemen  wishing  to  subscribe”  were  advised  to  do 
so  “by  calling  at  the  Store  of  R.  Fleming  and  Co.”  The  managers  were 
responsible  for  screening  applicants,  inviting  and  introducing  strangers, 
and  making  all  arrangements  including  the  planning  of  music  and  refresh¬ 
ments.  Later  “the  Student’s  Ball”  was  held  on  the  last  evening  of  com¬ 
mencement  activities  at  the  Raleigh  Academy,  and  occasionally  there  was 
a  Masonic  ball  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  South  Dawson  Street.  Soon  the 
annual  July  4  ball  was  moved  to  the  newly  completed  Eagle  Hotel  fronting 
the  statehouse  at  the  corner  of  Edenton  and  Halifax  streets.  In  succeeding 
years  it  was  held  at  the  City  Hotel  and  at  least  once  in  “Mrs.  Jeter’s  Long 
Room.”  Occasionally  the  balls  were  replaced  by  evening  concerts  in  the 
statehouse  grove,  “tastefully  illuminated  &  ornamented.”123 


120  Register  (w),  June  10.  1800.  British  Lt.  Francis  Hall,  passing  through  the  area  in  1816,  went  with  two 
Wake  County  men  on  “a  morning’s  quail  shooting,"  after  which  he  declared  that  "if  any  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  two  chance  specimens,  society  at  Raleigh  is  by  no  means  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Hall,  Travels, 
103  [404], 

121  Register  (w),  July  8,  1800. 

122  Register  (w),  July  8,  1800,  July  9,  1807,  July  7,  1808. 

123  Register  (w),  Feb.  8,  Sept.  26,  1803,  June  7,  1816,  June  19,  1818,  July  10,  1812,  July  7,  1815,  July  7, 
1820,  July  9,  18 19;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  156. 
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Throughout  the  period  a  succession  of  dancing  masters  operated  dancing 
schools  in  town.  Apparently  some  of  them  moved  from  place  to  place, 
returning  more  or  less  regularly  for  short  periods  in  Raleigh.  One  of  the  first 
was  Stephen  Perrin,  who  as  early  as  1800  had  begun  annual  dancing  schools 
where  he  taught  ladies  and  gentlemen  or  “little  Misses  and  Masters  .  .  .  the 
most  modern  Dances.”  He  promised  that  his  students  would  learn  “the 
fashionable  light  Steps,  Minuets,  Parsby’s  Rigadoon,  and  all  the  usual 
kinds  of  Dancing.”  Francis  Maurice,  who  taught  piano  and  violin  as  well, 
returned  regularly  to  Raleigh.  Other  itinerants  included  W.  H.  Clay,  whose 
sessions  were  held  in  local  hotels,  as  were  those  of  Pleasant  Tucker.  “Mr. 
Duncan,”  dancing  master,  declared  in  1806  that  he  would  pay  “the  most 
unremitting  Attention  to  the  Graces  necessary  in  public  Profession  and 
agreeable  in  private  Society,”  and  that  dancing  learned  under  him  would  be 
such  as  “to  suit  the  first  Circles.”124 

Other  “ First  Circle' ’  Social  Events. — But  fashions  change  quickly. 
‘  ‘The  first  circles’  ’  did  not  continue  to  rely  solely  on  dancing  for  their  social 
amusements.  In  the  spring  of  1822,  the  impressionable  and  observant 
young  David  Swain  wrote  home  that  “fortunately  for  your  awkward  son, 
dancing  is  not  greatly  in  vogue.”  Later  that  summer  he  reported  that 
“dancing  parties  are  so  out  of  fashion,  so  entirely  so,  that  a  ball  cannot  be 
got  up,  even  for  the  4th  of  July.  To  this,  conversation  parties  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.”  He  described  a  typical  occasion  during  which  some  fifty  persons 
assembled  at  eight  in  the  evening  at  a  local  home,  spending  the  three  hours 
until  eleven  “in  familiar  chat,  eating  and  drinking  cake,  tea,  and  ice¬ 
creams.”  But  in  spite  of  Swain’s  comments,  dancing  remained  in  general  a 
popular  form  of  entertainment  at  parties  following  weddings.  George  E. 
Badger,  writing  of  social  events  in  the  1820s,  commented  upon  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  such  events  where  dancing  continued  “for  some  hours”  after  the 
ceremony,  both  at  town  and  country  weddings.125 

In  June  1815,  the  wedding  of  Julia  Taylor,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Louis 
Taylor,  to  Junius  Sneed,  former  secretary  of  the  Council  of  State,  took 
place  at  Elmwood,  the  Taylor  home  on  Hillsborough  Street.  The  party 
afterward  was,  in  the  words  of  newcomer  Susan  Nye,  “by  far  the  most 
brilliant  party  I  ever  saw.”  The  guests  assembled  in  the  drawing  room  at 
eight  o’clock,  when  the  Presbyterian  minister.  Dr.  William  McPheeters, 

came  into  the  room  and  took  his  stand  in  the  center.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom,  followed  by  their  attendants,  surrounded  him,  and  here 
the  nuptial  solemnities  were  performed  in  the  Episcopal  style,  and  the 
party  separated.  The  six  gentlemen  and  ladies  wore  white  streamers 
and  knots  and  were  elegantly  attired,  and  seemed  happy.  Conversation 
was  at  times  boisterous  and  at  all  times  cheerful.  The  rooms  were  much 
crowded,  the  ladies  barely  obtaining  seats,  while  the  gentlemen  were 
loungers..  .  .  At  eleven  syllabubs  and  sweetmeats  were  presented,  and 


124  Register  (w),  Mar.  4.  1800.  Feb.  10.  1801,  Dec.  3,  1804,  July  16,  1804,  Jan.  13,  1806,  Jan.  28,  1808,  Dec. 
7,  1809,  June  21,  1810,  Dec.  8,  1806. 

125  David  L.  Swain  to  George  Swain,  May  18,  June  15,  1822,  Swain  Correspondence;  Judge  George  E. 
Badger  letter  quoted  in  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  26. 
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before  12  the  Judge’s  carriage  brought  me  off  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
leaving  so  much  elegance.  [The  next  morning]  I  followed  the  fashion 
and  went ...  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Sneed’s  health.  The  whole  town  was 
already  convened.  .  .  .  Having  paid  my  compliments  to  the  bride  and 
her  charming  mother,  I  took  my  seat.  .  .  .  After  taking  a  glass  of  wine 
and  some  cake  we  bade  the  ladies  farewell,  and  accepting  a  seat  in  Mrs. 
Haywood’s  carriage,  came  home  to  a  late  dinner.126 

The  cordiality  of  the  people  in  her  new  home  soon  won  over  the  shy 
young  teacher.  An  early  observation  in  her  diary  was  that  “the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  give  great  dinners.”  Later  she  confided,  “I  like  the  people  of 
Raleigh  well.  They  are  vastly  polite  and  attentive  to  strangers.”  And  within 
a  few  weeks:  “Surely  these  Carolinians  are  the  most  attentive  and  hospita¬ 
ble  people  in  the  world.”  Apparently  it  was  the  custom  not  only  of  Trea¬ 
surer  John  Haywood  but  of  others  as  well  to  entertain  all  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  meals  during  the  annual  sessions.  At  least  one  gover¬ 
nor,  William  Miller  and  his  wife,  did  so,  even  before  the  “palace”  was 
ready  for  them.  Rachel  and  Solomon  Mordecai  from  Warrenton,  visiting  in 
December  1816,  wrote  that  they  found  Mrs.  Miller  arranging  a  series  of 
midday  dinners  for  thirty  at  a  time,  until  “the  troublesome  business  of 
dining  the  members”  had  included  them  all.  Mrs.  Miller,  possessing 
“rather  more  diffidence”  than  her  husband,  did  not  sit  down  with  the 
guests  but  the  governor  was  said  to  make  himself  “very  agreeable  ...  to 
his  guests.”  The  presence  of  other  visitors  in  town  gave  the  social-minded 
an  excuse  for  rounds  of  parties.  George  Mordecai  wrote  in  January  1827  to 
a  sister  that  Raleigh  had  been  “quite  lively  this  winter.  .  .  .  Several  stran¬ 
gers  here  and  many  parties.”  But  a  few  weeks  later  he  reported,  “Raleigh  I 
find  affords  nothing  entertaining  or  ‘worthy  of  attention’  since  the  close  of 
the  Session.  The  people  go  on  in  the  same  old  jog  trot  and  were  it  not  for  a 
wedding  occasionally  and  one  or  two  [other]  events  .  .  .  I  do  not  know  what 
the  worthy  gossips  would  do.”  For  some,  naturally,  there  was  never 
enough  social  activity.127 

Card-playing  was  frowned  upon  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  some 
local  commentators.  One  writer  in  1805  praised  Wake  County  citizens  for 
not  amusing  themselves  with  such  games,  which  were  in  his  opinion 
notorious  for  “banishing  not  only  conversation,  but  even  ideas  them¬ 
selves.’  ’  He  applauded  their  choosing  instead  social  activities  that  afforded 
“mental  amusement  and  instruction.”  Two  decades  later  another  writer 
commended  Governor  Iredell  for  refusing  to  permit  card  games  of  any  type 
in  Government  House.128 

Races  and  Cockfights. — The  writer  of  1805,  probably  Minerva  editor 
Boylan  himself,  noted  also  that  Wake  County  citizens  engaged  very  little  in 
“the  ruinous  practice  of  gambling,  which  impairs  the  constitution  &  wastes 


126  Register  (w),  July  7,  1815;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  5:605;  Hutchison  Diary. 

127  Hutchison  Diary;  Rachel  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai  I,  Dec.  12,  1816,  Pattie  Mordecai  Papers; 
George  W.  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai  1,  Jan.  28,  Mar.  20,  1827,  Mordecai  Family  Papers. 

128  Minerva,  Dec.  16,  1805;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  16,  1829. 
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the  estate.”  Although  he  did  not  mention  betting  at  horse  races  and 
cockfights,  the  gambling  associated  with  these  two  sports  continued  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  Earlier,  Boylan  had  criticized  Governor  James 
Turner  for  his  occasional  absences  from  the  executive  office  while  partici¬ 
pating  in  those  shameful  activities.  “Will  the  People,”  he  asked,  “be 
benefitted  if  the  Governor  has  the  ‘fastest  horse  in  the  Raleigh,’  and  the 
best  Game  Cock?”  “The  Raleigh,”  a  semiannual  horse  race  that  had  begun 
in  the  1790s,  continued  to  be  run  periodically  on  the  North  Carolina  State 
Race  Course  east  of  town  as  late  as  1 840.  At  least  two  private  tracks  as  well, 
one  owned  by  William  Bibb  near  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse  and  another  by 
Isaac  Hunter  near  his  tavern,  were  operating  during  the  same  period.  These 
were  generally  straightaway  tracks  rather  than  elliptical  ones.  Decades 
before  the  institution  of  regular  sports  columns  in  local  newspapers,  the 
Register  occasionally  published  results  of  races  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
Cockfights,  which  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  entertainment  in 
Wake’s  new  county  town,  continued  popular  for  a  while.  The  yard  of  Peter 
Casso’s  inn  boasted  a  cockpit  where  scheduled  matches  were  held  and 
sizable  purses  awarded.  Later  these  events  were  more  often  associated 
with  gatherings  in  other  sections  of  the  county.129 

Other  Entertainment 

Traveling  Shows. — A  variety  of  other  types  of  entertainment  relieved  the 
monotony  of  everyday  life,  and  some  at  prices  that  the  less-than-rich  could 
afford.  Every  few  months  a  traveling  show  or  entertainer  stopped  in  Wake 
County.  The  types  ranged  from  animal  acts  and  exhibitions,  to  human 
entertainers,  to  fireworks  and  wax  figures.  Probably  the  first  time  an 
elephant  was  ever  exhibited  in  Wake  County  was  in  December  1818,  when 
for  two  days  a  “Natural  Curiosity,  AN  ELEPHANT”  was  shown  at  “Mr. 
Haffey’s  Nail  Factory,  opposite  Mr.  Jeter's  Tavern,”  the  latter  being  next 
door  to  the  courthouse  on  the  north  side.  Half  a  dollar  was  for  years 
standard  admission  charge,  with  “children  and  servants  half  price.”  A  year 
and  a  half  later  a  larger  menagerie  was  exhibited  near  the  same  tavern, 
including  two  camels,  an  African  lion,  a  llama  from  Peru,  and  several  types 
of  apes  and  monkeys.130 

The  “Grand  Menagerie”  exhibited  in  1828  boasted  both  African  and 
Asiatic  lions,  “Brazilian  Tyger  and  Tygress,”  and  a  pack  camel  from 


129  Minerva,  Dec.  16,  1805,  Feb.  22,  1803;N.C.  Joa/vm/ (Halifax),  Oct.  30,  1797;  numerous  references  to 
Raleigh  races  in  Minerva,  later  issues,  and  inRegister  through  Jan.  3,  \S40\  Minerva,  Apr.  18,  Oct. 3,  1803; 
Register  (w),  Oct.  17,  1803,  and  following  issues,  also  June  25,  1804;- see  above,  chap.  6  at  n.  70. 

Concerning  the  Raleigh  track,  see  references  to  “the  old  race  track,  near  the  Rock  Quarry”  in  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  May  1859:607,  to  “the  old  Race  track,  two  miles  East  of  Raleigh,”  in  Register  (s-w),  Apr. 
23,  1862,  and  to  the  track  near  St.  Augustine’s  College  in  Fred  A.  Olds,  “Roundabout  Raleigh”  column, 
Raleigh  Times,  undated  clipping  [ca.  1912-1914]  in  scrapbook  of  local  newspaper  clippings,  Local  History 
Room,  Wake  County  Public  Libraries;  also  identification  of  original  location  of  state  course  as  area  that 
became  Hoke  farm,  in  “Old  Race  Course  in  Eastern  Part  of  City,”  unsigned,  undated  clipping  [Raleigh 
Times?  ca.  Nov.  12,  1912?],  Wake  library  scrapbook;  Willis  G.  Briggs,  “Popular  Tavern  and  Its  Keeper’s 
Powerful  Family  Connections  Decided  Capital’s  Site,”  News  and  Observer,  Nov.  4,  1934. 
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Arabia.  Extravagant  claims  were  made  for  some  of  the  animals.  The  llama 
in  this  show  was  billed  as  one  that  “will  actually  run  at  the  rate  of  75  miles 
an  hour.”  Along  with  a  brown  bear  and  a  variety  of  smaller  animals,  the 
show  also  included  “the  celebrated  Capt.  Dick  and  Lady  Jane.”  The 
particular  talents  of  these  human  performers  were  doubtless  disclosed  in 
printed  handbills  that  were  circulated  to  augment  less  detailed  newspaper 
advertisements.  Undoubtedly  many  troupes  and  solo  entertainers  per¬ 
formed  in  Wake,  for  which  advertisements  were  not  inserted  in  the  too 
infrequent  newspapers  but  which  were  rather  promoted  through  such 
handbills  that  could  be  distributed  quickly  after  the  performers’  arrivals. 
Advance  publicity  men  were  few.  Trained  horses  and  human  riders,  both 
male  and  female,  were  features  in  an  equestrian  company  that  played  for  a 
full  week  in  the  late  winter  of  1 827.  Their  acts  included  tumbling  and  feats  of 
strength  in  addition  to  exhibitions  of  riding  skills.131 

Some  of  the  entertainers  who  came  through  Wake  County  performed  in 
the  statehouse.  “Mr.  Rannie,”  the  ventriloquist,  was  an  annual  summer 
visitor.  A  blind  entertainer.  Dr.  Benjamin  Stewart,  delivered  “orations  and 
lectures  on  useful  and  entertaining  subjects’’  to  an  audience  in  the 
statehouse  in  1810.  The  assembly  halls  were  also  used  by  acrobats  and 
aerial  performers  who  rigged  wires  and  ropes  and  other  paraphernalia  for 
their  acts.  The  equipment,  and  the  damage  to  walls  and  woodwork,  prolif¬ 
erated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  General  Assembly  found  it  necessary  in 
1 8 1 0  to  pass  a  resolution  ordering  the  apparatus  for  “rope  or  wire  dancing’  ’ 
removed,  and  to  forbid  any  more  hooks  or  staples  to  be  driven  into  the 
walls.  When  Philbert,  the  “Petit  Diable,”  performed  his  tumbling,  rope¬ 
walking,  and  other  acrobatic  acts,  another  stage  was  fortunately  ready  for 
his  use,  since  the  Raleigh  Theater  had  been  completed  by  that  time.132 

Fireworks  and  Waxworks. — Another  type  of  entertainment,  necessarily 
out-of-doors,  was  “a  grand  display  of  fireworks’’  set  off  to  amaze  the 
populace  in  1812  by  a  traveling  showman  who  advertised  his  skill  and  long 
experience  in  “the  Art  of  Pyroteckny.”  Fireworks  frequently  formed  the 
grand  finale  to  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.133 

The  local  popularity  of  a  waxworks  exhibit  was  also  evident  in  1 8 1 9  when 
“R.  Todd’’  opened  an  exhibition  of  wax  figures  in  a  Raleigh  office  building. 
Probably  the  most  popular,  since  it  was  given  the  most  publicity,  was  a 
dramatic  scene  composed  of  wax  figures  representing,  according  to  the 
promotion  description,  an  Indian  “in  the  act  of  taking  [Captain  Wilcox’s] 
scalp  when  Sergt.  Porter  arrives,  though  too  late  to  save  him,  and  thrusts 
the  Savage  through  with  his  bayonet.’’  The  show  also  included  wax  figures 
of  “the  Goddess  of  Liberty”  and  “the  North-Carolina  Beauty,”  and  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Generals  Washington  and  Jackson  and  other  celebrities.134 


130  Register  (w),  Dec.  18,  1818,  Dec.  5,  1828,  May  12,  1820. 

131  Register  (w),  Dec.  5,  1828,  Feb.  2,  1827. 

132  Minerva,  June  6,  1803;  Register  (w),  Aug.  18,  1806;  Star,  Nov.  1,  1810;  N.C.  House  Journal , 
Dec.  6,  1810:25;  Register  (w),  Nov.  22,  1816;  see  above  at  n.  82. 

133  Register  (w),  Dec.  11,  1812;  see  below,  chap.  11  at  n.  160. 

134  Register  (w),  Nov.  19,  1819. 
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Visiting  Celebrities 

National  and  International  Figures. — Real  celebrities  from  afar  were 
occasionally  seen  in  Wake  County  as  well  as  wax  representations  of  them. 
The  local  newspapers  took  note  of  the  visits  of  several  national  and  inter¬ 
national  figures  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Eleven  high-ranking 
Catawba  Indians  arrived  to  confer  with  Governor  Benjamin  Williams  in  the 
summer  of  1800,  and  local  people  were  impressed  with  their  “friendly 
dispositions.”  Two  years  later  Raleigh  citizens  also  met  a  chief  of  the 
Tuscarora  nation  who  had  business  with  the  General  Assembly.135 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  became 
a  familiar  face  in  Wake  County  from  1803  through  1834,  the  year  preceding 
his  death.  He  presided  twice  yearly  over  the  federal  circuit  court  in  the 
Wake  County  Courthouse.  Three  interesting  sidelights  concerning  his  vis¬ 
its  to  Raleigh  are  afforded  through  a  press  release  related  to  his  first  time, 
his  own  letter  to  his  wife  about  an  incident  that  term,  and  a  social  comment 
concerning  his  last  Wake  visit.  Minerva  editor  Boylan  wanted  to  publish 
the  chief  justice’s  first  “elegant  and  learned  charge”  to  the  grand  jury  in 
1803,  but  was  informed  that  Marshall  “had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  from  which 
he  did  not  intend  to  depart,  not  to  allow  his  charges  to  be  published.” 
William  Henry  Haywood  of  Raleigh  was  that  year  appointed  circuit  court 
clerk.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  datelined  “Rawleigh  Jany.  2d  1803,”  the  chief 
justice  outlined  a  series  of  misfortunes  that  befell  him  on  his  arrival  for  the 
Wake  term.  Fifteen  silver  dollars  had  slipped  through  “the  various  mend¬ 
ings”  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  “sought  their  liberty  in  the  sands  of 
Carolina.”  Next  he  discovered  that  his  valet  Peter  had  failed  to  pack  for 
him  a  change  of  breeches.  And  when  he  looked  for  a  tailor  to  make  a  pair 
for  him  he  found  no  one  of  them  would  put  aside  work  already  underway  for 
earlier  customers  to  supply  the  necessary  garment,  even  for  the  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States.  Less  than  a  year  before  his  death,  Justice 
Marshall  was  entertained  during  the  summer  of  1834  with  Raleigh’s  usual 
round  of  dinner  parties.  Joseph  Green  Cogswell  of  Massachusetts,  head¬ 
master  at  the  time  of  the  Episcopal  school  for  boys  conducted  on  what 
became  the  St.  Mary’s  campus,  commented  that  at  the  parties  “everything 
seemed  right  and  fit,  except  a  superabundance  of  ham  and  great  titles.  .  .  . 
The  company  regularly  consisted  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  associate 
Judge  [Henry  Potter],  the  Marshal  of  the  District  [Beverly  Daniel],  the 
United  States  District  Attorney,  the  Governor  of  the  State  [David  L. 
Swain],  three  ex-Governors,  two  ex-Judges,  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
myself.”136 

Aaron  Burr,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  passed  through  Wake 


135  Minerva,  July  22,  1800;  Register  (w),  Nov.  23,  1802. 

136  Minerva,  Jan.  4,  1803;  various  issues  of  this  and  other  Raleigh  newspapers  through  Register  (w),  May 
19,  1835;  Frances  Norton  Mason  (ed.),  My  Dearest  Polly:  Letters  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  to  His 
Wife,  with  Their  Background,  Political  and  Domestic,  1779-1831,  152-153;  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  Life  of 
Joseph  Green  Cogswell  as  Sketched  in  His  Letters,  190.  The  schoolmaster  commented  later  that  “nothing 
but  hog  is  eaten  here  all  summer .  .  .  ;  ham  is  the  standing  dishevery  time  the  table  is  set.”  Ibid.,  189.  Foran 
entirely  local  anecdote  about  Marshall,  see  Register  (w).  May  14,  1838. 
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several  times  en  route  to  Charleston,  probably  to  visit  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  the  governor  of  South  Carolina.  A  later  vice-president,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  brought  his  family  with  him  for  a  three-day  visit  in  1825.  Dinners 
in  his  honor  were  given  on  successive  afternoons  by  Governor  Hutchins  G. 
Burton  at  the  “palace”  and  by  local  citizens  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  an 
unnamed  citizen  also  hosted  a  private  evening  party.  The  Raleigh  Blues 
military  unit  met  the  Calhouns  upon  their  arrival  at  the  city  limits,  and  at 
their  Saturday  morning  departure  escorted  them  “some  distance”  out  of 
town.  Calhoun  passed  through  again  in  1833  on  his  way  to  Washington.  In 
the  spring  of  1827  a  future  president,  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  senator  from 
New  York,  spent  several  days  as  a  guest  of  Governor  Burton.  Traveling 
with  him  was  Churchill  C.  Cambrelung,  a  Washington,  North  Carolina, 
native  and  New  York  congressman  who  later  served  as  Van  Buren’s 
minister  to  Russia.  A  tight  schedule  prevented  their  remaining  long  enough 
for  a  public  dinner  on  their  final  day.137 

Military  figures,  both  foreign  and  American,  drew  notice  when  passing 
through.  French  General  Jean  Victor  Moreau  included  Wake  on  his  tour  of 
the  United  States  in  1808.  “General  M’lntosh,  famous  Creek  warrior,”  en 
route  to  Washington  in  1819  to  confer  with  President  James  Monroe,  dined 
with  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  other  citizens  at  “the 
Hotel.”138 

A  Controversial  Visitor. — A  well-known  traveler  and  writer  of  the  time, 
Mrs.  Anne  Royall,  was  a  controversial  visitor  in  February  1830.  The  Star 
reported  that  “her  arrival  threw  our  tranquil  metropolis  in  commotion” 
and  that  “many  visited  her,  while  others  seemed  desirous  of  avoiding  her” 
during  her  four-day  stay  at  Guion’s  Eagle  Hotel.  She  was  known  for  the 
power  of  her  pen  and  tongue,  particularly  in  her  crusade  against 
evangelicalism.  Her  journal,  published  afterward  as  Mrs.  RoyalVs  South¬ 
ern  Tour,  recorded  candid  impressions  of  dozens  of  Wake  County  indi¬ 
viduals  she  met  and  named.  The  sixty-three-year-old  critic  found  much  in 
Wake  to  compliment,  in  addition  to  the  elegance  of  the  state  house.  But  she 
was  dumbfounded  to  discover  a  habit  in  which  she  assumed  all  the  females 
in  Raleigh  to  be  caught  up,  the  “unbounded  use  of  snuff!!!”  “Fine  women 
too! — what  a  pity,”  she  exclaimed,  although  “they  generally  strive  to  keep 
it  a  secret.”  She  decided  the  habit  had  made  them  all  “deadly,  pale,  and 
emaciated,  old  and  young;  even  little  girls  look  like  ghosts.”  In  amazement 
she  described  the  procedure:  “They  do  not  snuff  it  up  the  nose,  but  take  it 
into  the  mouth  —  they  call  it  dipping.  It  was  first  resorted  to,  to  clean  the 
teeth,  and  has  grown  into  a  confirmed  habit!  It  is  simply  dipping  a  small 
wooden  brush,  a  little  stick  (bruised  or  chewed  at  one  end)  into  a  common 
box  of  snuff  and  rubbing  the  teeth  .  .  .  ;  they  sit  for  hours  rubbing  their 
teeth,  merely  as  it  is  said,  for  the  pleasure  of  intoxication.  ’  ’  Noting  that  the 
young  men  of  Raleigh  deplored  the  unfortunate  habit,  she  expressed  the 


137  Minerva,  May  3,  1802;  Register  (w),  Mar.  28,  1803,  Nov.  11,  18,  1825,  Jan.  4,  1833,  May  4,  1827; 
Robinson,  N.C.  Guide,  297 . 

138  Register  (w),  May  12,  1808,  Dec.  17,  1819. 
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hope  “that  the  prospect  of  dying  old  maids  may  induce  them  to  quit 
dipping .  ”139 

Although  it  was  some  months  before  publication  of  her  journal,  the  effect 
of  this  unflattering  description  could  hardly  have  been  assuaged  by  other 
complimentary  remarks,  even  the  unqualified  statement  about  the  people 
in  general  that  she  met.  “They  have,”  she  admitted,  “a  warmth  of  heart, 
which  twine  around  our  affections  in  spite  of  us  —  I  shall  long  remember 
Raleigh.”140 

Lafayette's  Visit. — The  most  lavishly  entertained  visitor  to  Wake  in  the 
first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  venerable  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  who  spent  two  days  and  nights  in  Wake  County  during  his  1825 
tour  of  the  United  States  as  “the  nation’s  guest.”  Traveling  with  the 
sixty -eight-year-old  general  was  his  forty-five-year-old  son  named  George 
Washington  Lafayette  in  honor  of  America’s  commander  in  chief  beside 
whom  the  elder  Lafayette  had  fought  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Lafayette’s  personal  friend  and  secretary 
Auguste  Levasseur,  another  Frenchman  named  de  Syon,  and  a  valet, 
Sebastien  Wagner  whom  Lafayette  called  “Bastien.”  After  visiting  Mur¬ 
freesboro  and  Halifax,  the  party  with  its  state  escort  entered  Wake  County 
by  way  of  Tarboro.  They  spent  the  night  of  March  1  at  the  plantation  and 
tavern  of  Col.  Allen  Rogers  at  Rogers  Crossroads,  eleven  miles  northeast 
of  the  statehouse.  The  following  morning,  as  they  proceeded  toward  the 
capital,  an  accident  nearly  marred  the  day’s  festivities.  Runaway  horses 
threw  Gen.  Beverly  Daniel’s  carriage  against  a  tree,  dashing  him  to  the 
ground  where  he  lay  “almost  senseless.”  The  European  visitors  observed 
to  their  horror  that  one  of  his  friends,  not  a  doctor,  was  about  to  administer 
the  long  outmoded  remedy  of  bleeding  the  victim.  Lafayette’s  son  “be¬ 
sought  him  seriously  to  forbear,”  according  to  Levasseur’s  journal.  He 
continued: 

I  was,  at  first,  much  surprised  to  see  this  lancet  drawn  upon  such  an 
occasion,  but  one  of  our  traveling  companions  informed  me,  that  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  and  especially  in  those  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  widely  scattered,  the  art  of  blood-letting  is  familiar  to  almost  all 
the  great  planters.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  surgeon  at  the  moment  of 
accident,  often  makes  it  necessary  to  bleed  themselves,  which  they 
sometimes  do  so  profusely,  that  the  most  hardy  phlebotomists  of  the 
French  school  would  be  alarmed  at  the  sight. 

They  took  the  injured  man  back  to  “the  home  of  a  rich  planter”  where  they 
had  stopped  for  refreshment  earlier  that  morning.  General  Daniel,  “en¬ 
tirely  recovered,”  rejoined  the  company  later  and  returned  his  “warmest 
thanks  to  Mr.  George  Lafayette  for  having  averted  the  employment  of  the 
lancet.”141 


139  Star,  Mar.  4,  1830;  Royall,  Mrs.  Royall’s  Southern  Tour .  133-140. 

140  Royall,  Mrs.  Royall's  Southern  Tour,  138. 

141  Register  (w),  Feb.  28,  1825;  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  8,  1825;  August  Levasseur,  Lafayette  in  America 
in  1824  and  1825;  or,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  United  States  2:33-34;  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon  (ed.),  A 
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The  party  was  a  full  day  ahead  of  schedule  with  the  result  that  prepa¬ 
rations  had  to  be  rushed  to  completion  and  events  rearranged  at  the  last 
minute.  Nevertheless,  the  local  committee  filled  every  minute  of  the  vis¬ 
itors’  twenty-four  hours  in  Raleigh  with  ceremonies  and  socials.  When  the 
party  reached  the  bridge  over  Crabtree  Creek  near  the  home  of  Nathaniel 
(“Crabtree”)  Jones,  they  were  met  by  a  company  of  cavalry  from 
Mecklenburg  County.  Stationed  at  the  city  limits  was  Raleigh’s  infantry 
unit,  the  Raleigh  Blues,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  J.  S.  Ruffin,  along  with 
a  martial  band  and  about  a  hundred  citizens  on  horseback.  General 
Lafayette  was  introduced  to  every  man,  “each  of  whom  he  took  by  the 
hand  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  manner,”  according  to  the  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Star  who  was  one  of  the  company.  The 
procession  then  formed  around  Lafayette,  now  in  “an  open  barouche, 
drawn  by  four  elegant  iron  greys,  with  out-riders.”  The  cavalcade  drove 
around  Union  Square  and  down  the  length  of  Fayetteville  Street,  where 
“every  door,  window  and  piazza  on  the  street”  was  “crowded  with  ladies 
.  .  .  waving  their  handkerchiefs”  and  showing  “every  manifestation  of 
joy.”142 

At  the  governor’s  residence  there  was  an  exchange  of  formalities  with 
Governor  Hutchins  G.  Burton  and  local  dignitaries  taking  part,  following 
which  the  parade  retraced  its  route  up  Fayetteville  Street  to  the  east  front  of 
the  statehouse.  Here  the  principal  ceremony  took  place,  in  front  of  the 
Canova  statue  of  Washington.  Col.  William  Polk,  who  had  fought  beside 
Lafayette  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  where  both  had  been  wounded, 
made  the  address,  expressing  the  nation’s  and  the  state’s  gratitude  for 
Lafayette’s  service  in  the  Revolution.  The  visitor  responded  by  recalling 
“the  toils  and  dangers  [shared]  with  my  companions  in  arms”  which  he 
termed  “the  more  pleasing  when  offered  in  presence  of  several  of  my  dear 
surviving  comrades,  and  by  one  of  them  [Polk  himself]  with  whom  I  shared 
the  honor  to  shed  our  blood  in  our  American  cause ,  the  cause  of  mankind.  ’  ’ 


Pilgrimage  of  Liberty:  A  Contemporary  Account  of  the  Triumphal  Tour  of  General  Lafayette  Through  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  in  1825,  as  Reported  by  the  Local  Newspapers,  18-21.  Elaborate  plans  for  the 
visit  were  outlined  in  Star,  Feb.  18,  25,  1825;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  1,  1825. 

Until  1969  an  outbuilding  of  the  Michael  and  Allen  Rogers  home  survived  near  Wake  Crossroads  beside 
the  old  stage  road  between  Louisburg  and  Raleigh  and  was  for  many  years  called  “Rogers’  Tavern.”  This 
building  was  part  of  the  establishment  which  afforded  Lafayette’s  company  hospitality  on  the  night  of  Mar. 
1.  The  home  of  the  “rich  planter”  could  have  been  that  of  any  one  of  several  persons  owning  large  Wake 
County  plantations  along  the  Louisburg  Road,  including  William  Boylan,  John  Haywood,  Isaac  Hunter, 
Nathaniel  (Crabtree)  Jones,  or  the  heirs  of  Moses  Mordecai.  See  deeds.  Wake  County  Courthouse;  also 
“Plan  of  the  Stage  Road  from  Fayetteville  by  Raleigh,  Louisburg,  Warrenton  and  Robinson’s  Ferry  to  the 
Virginia  Line  surveyed  by  Hamilton  Fulton,  State  Engineer,”  1822,  Map  Collection,  State  Archives. 

142  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  8,  1825;  Register  (w),  Mar.  11,  1825;  Star,  Mar.  11,  1825;  C.  Jay  Harris  to 
Leonidas  Polk,  Jan.  6,  1885,  in  Leonidas  Polk  Papers  (microfilm).  Southern  Historical  Collection. 

Reminiscing  in  1881,  John  J.  Christophers  of  Raleigh  recalled  his  service  as  a  private  in  Capt.  Ruffin’s 
Raleigh  Blues  and  described  Lafayette’s  “hearty  handshake”  as  well  as  the  visitor’s  appearance:  Rather 
stout,  with  a  complexion  so  dark  and  so  weather-beaten  as  to  resemble  that  of  an  aged  Indian,  with  flabby 
cheeks,  and  rather  stooping  figure,  but  with  an  eye  yet  bright  and  observant.  He  was  very  decripit  and 
moved  with  some  difficulty,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  extreme  age.  ...  It  was  evident  that  he  felt  with  pride 
and  pleasure  the  extent  and  heartiness  of  his  greeting,  for  his  eye  frequently  was  seen  to  till  with  tears.  .  .  . 
He  sat  in  his  barouche,  with  his  hat  off  nearly  all  the  time,  and  with  his  hair  blown  about  by  the  blustering 
March  breeze.”  [John  J.  Christophers],  “Lafayette  Visit,”  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  7,  1881. 
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,As  it  appeared  on  fhe  Pedestal,  indie  State  Ho  use  Rotunda, at  Haleigji,  North  Carolina. 


Artists  Emanuel  Leutze  and  Joseph  Weisman  collaborated  on  the  painting  from 
which  this  lithograph  was  made  after  the  1831  fire  destroyed  North  Carolina’ s 
statehouse  and  its  chief  ornament,  the  Canova  statue  of  Washington.  They  have 
placed  the  visiting  General  Lafayette  with  State  Treasurer  John  Haywood’ s 
daughter  Betsey  John  on  his  arm,  admiring  the  sculpture  in  March  1825,  while 
Raleigh-born  artist  George  West  as  a  child  sketches  at  its  base.  The  fact  that  this  is 
a  reconstructed  scene  may  account  for  such  inaccuracies  as  showing  Washington 
with  a  hair  style  different  from  that  of  the  actual  sculpture,  and  picturing  Lafayette 
as  more  youthful  than  he  was  at  the  time.  (Archives  and  History  photograph.) 
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Both  Raleigh  newspapers  reported  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches, 
Lafayette  and  Polk  “rushed  into  each  others’  arms  .  .  .  weeping  at  the 
recollection  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  their  youthful  days,’’  and  that 
“a  simultaneous  expression  of  feeling  burst  forth  in  a  lengthened  huzza 
from  the  attendant  crowd.”  Among  the  throng  were  other  Revolutionary 
veterans,  with  each  of  whom  Lafayette  took  time  to  speak  individually,  as 
he  did  with  a  contingent  of  students  and  faculty  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  who  had  walked  from  Chapel  Hill  to  meet  him.143 

Back  at  Government  House  that  afternoon  there  was  an  “elegant”  five 
o’clock  dinner  for  about  a  hundred  persons.  Musicians  performed  in  an 
adjoining  room.  About  three  hundred  attended  the  subscription  ball  that 
evening  in  the  ballroom  of  the  “palace,”  which  was  adorned  with  “a  large 
full  length  portrait  of  Washington.”  The  freshly  painted  columns  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  wreathed  in  evergreens,  were  surmounted  with  “large 
golden  characters”  spelling  the  name  “Lafayette,”  according  to  the  press. 
The  visitor  spent  the  night  in  “apartments  fitted  up  for  his  use  at  the 
Government  House,”  where,  according  to  his  secretary,  “nothing  was 
neglected  by  Governor  Burton  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  dwelling  to  the 
national  guest.”144 

Breakfast  at  Colonel  Polk’ s  North  Street  residence  and  a  visit  to  another 
Revolutionary  comrade,  the  aging  William  Ruffin  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
consumed  part  of  the  morning  of  March  3.  The  famous  Frenchman  delayed 
his  departure  in  order  to  receive  individually  “hundreds  of  persons  from 
the  town  and  vicinity”  who  were  waiting  at  Government  House  to  speak  to 
“this  good  and  great  man.”  Some  of  those  awaiting  him  had  missed  the 
Wednesday  events,  having  no  way  of  being  warned  of  his  speeded-up 
schedule;  others  had  been  delayed  because  of  the  “dreadful  state  of  the 
roads,”  deplored  by  the  sympathetic  Star.  For  two  hours  Lafayette 
“kindly  received  every  one  who  approached  him,”  the  room  “crowded 
almost  to  immobility.”  Finally,  accompanied  by  Governor  Burton  and 
other  state  officials,  he  departed  for  Fayetteville  about  1  p.m.145 

While  standing  beside  the  Canova  sculpture,  Lafayette  had  referred  in 
his  address  to  “the  Statue  of  our  great  and  beloved  Chief,”  and  later 
expressed  admiration  for  “the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  whole.”  He 
was  also  reported  to  have  declared  its  likeness  to  Washington  to  be  “much 
better  than  he  expected  to  see.”  Apparently  he  confided  a  slightly  modified 
version  of  his  opinion  to  a  former  Raleigh  resident,  Mrs.  William  Seaton, 


143  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  8,  1825;  Register  (w),  Mar.  11,  1825. 

144  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  8,  1825;  Register  (w),  Mar.  11,  1825;  Levasseur,  Lafayette  in  America  2:33; 
Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  “The  Visit  of  General  Lafayette  to  North  Carolina  in  1825,”  American 
Historical  Register  1  (May  1897):  187. 

The  portrait  may  have  been  the  Sully  copy  of  Stuart’s  “Lansdowne”  Washington  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  See  above  at  n.  96.  Henry  Gorman,  local  artisan,  charged  the  state  five  dollars  for  painting 
the  “collums”  and  fifty  cents  for  “painting  the  letters  Lafayette.”  Vouchers  in  N.C.  Treasurer’s  and 
Comptroller’s  Papers:  Capital  Buildings.  See  also  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  25,  1825. 

145  Register  (w,  s-w)  Mar.  1 1,  1825;  M.  Haywood,  “Visit  ofGen.  Lafayette,”  187;Star,  Mar.  4,  1 1,  1825. 
A  member  of  the  “Lafayette  Troops”  from  Mecklenburg  County,  C.  Jay  Harris,  recalled  years  later  that 

Governor  Burton  invited  the  military  escort  to  dine  at  Government  House  with  the  general  at  midday. 
During  this  final  entertainment,  Harris  recounted,  numerous  toasts  were  given,  and  “the  finest  luxuries 
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whom  he  visited  in  Washington,  D.C.,  later  during  his  tour.  She  wrote  to 
her  father,  police  intendant  Joseph  Gales,  that  Lafayette  spoke  to  her 
“much  of  North  Carolina,  of  your  kind  hospitality  to  him,”  and  “of 
Washington’s  Statue  by  Canova,  which  he  says  is  a  splendid  monument  of 
the  Sculptor’s  genius,  but  is  the  most  inexcusable  action  of  his  life,  as  he 
sinned  both  against  light  and  knowledge  in  making  it  as  much  like  me  as  the 
great  Washington.”  Conspiratorially  she  cautioned,  “But  mum  to  the 
Raleighites.”146 

Seldom  did  Raleighites  hear,  or  at  any  rate  report,  anything  but  praise 
from  viewers  of  the  statue.  The  sculpture  was  the  subject  of  national  and 
international  comment,  not  only  because  it  was  one  of  the  few  great  works 
of  art  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  but  also  because  of  Canova’ s  death 
less  than  ten  months  after  its  installation  as  the  “centerpiece”  of  Wake 
County.  His  Washington  in  the  Raleigh  statehouse  was  then,  and  continued 
to  be,  spoken  of  as  “this  last  and  greatest  work  of  the  first  sculptor  of  the 
age.”  But  six  years  after  the  Lafayette  visit,  its  brief  decade  of  existence 
was  ended  in  the  June  1831  fire  that  destroyed  statue,  statehouse,  and  very 
nearly  the  status  of  Wake  as  the  capital  county.147 


were  served  in  great  profusion.''  Harris  to  Leonidas  Polk,  Jan.  6,  1885,  Leonidas  Polk  Papers  film.  Looking 
back  over  the  events,  one  of  the  Register  editors  was  moved  to  editorialize  as  follows:  “When  we  compare 
the  simplicity  and  plainness,  with  which  Gen.  Lafayette  was  received  here,  with  the  splendor  and  high 
wrought  scenery  of  our  sister  States,  we  acknowledge,  that  our  externals  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
—  but  we  will  contend,  that  in  our  Republican  reception  of  the  man  whom  all  delight  to  honor,  there  was  as 
warm  a  welcome,  as  pure  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  as  though  our  walls  had  been  tapestried  with  cloth  of  gold, 
and  our  floors  painted  by  the  first  artists  of  the  country.”  Register  (w),  Mar.  11,  1825. 

The  longtime  tradition  that  Lafayette  was  Treasurer  John  Haywood’s  guest  for  a  meal  during  the  visit 
persists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  contemporary  newspapers  and  the  diary  of  Lafayette’ s  secretary  account  for 
every  meal  elsewhere  and  chronicle  nearly  every  minute  of  the  visitor’s  hours  in  Raleigh.  See  K.  Battle, 
Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address  (1892),  37;  M.  Haywood,  Visit  of  Gen.  Lafayette, 
185;  Walter  M.  Stearns,  Haywood  Hall,  7;  H.  Haywood,  Sketch  of  Haywood  Family,  72.  Re  later  (1840) 
lithograph  purporting  to  represent  Lafayette  viewing  statue  with  Haywood  s  daughter,  see  below,  chap.  1 1 
at  n.  106. 

146  Register  (w),  Mar.  1 1,  1825;  Connor,  Canova’ s  Statue,  8n,  citing  Mrs.  Seaton’s  biography  of  William 
Winston  Seaton,  121-122. 

En  route  to  Raleigh  in  1826,  U.S.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  said  by  another  traveler  to  have 
confided  that  “he  was  glad  the  country  had  a  specimen  of  art  of  so  high  an  order,  —  but  said  it  gave  no 
impression  of  Washington  —  it  was  not  like  him  in  any  respect  whatsoever.  —  Houdon  s  statue  in  the  state 
house  of  Virginia,  he  observed,  is  a  very  exact  representation  of  Washington.”  J.  H.  Moore,  “Jared 
Sparks,”  294. 

After  Lafayette’s  departure,  the  two  Raleigh  newspapers  continued  to  report  accounts  of  his  reception  in 
other  cities.  A  final  chapter  was  recorded  locally  nine  years  later.  In  Jan.  1834,  Col.  Polk  died,  and  later  the 
same  year  news  was  received  in  Raleigh  of  the  May  20  death  of  Lafayette.  The  Register  noted  that  Raleigh 
was  “among  the  first  towns  in  the  Union  to  pay  appropriate  Funeral  honors  to  the  memory  of  this  departed 
Father  of  the  Republic.”  Business  “of  every  kind  was  generally  suspended,”  and  a  formal  funeral 
procession  marched  to  the  palace  for  an  oration  by  then  Governor  David  L.  Swain.  The  City  Guards  ended 
the  memorial  observance  for  the  city’s  favorite  guest  by  firing  three  rounds  of  blank  cartridges,  the 
Soldier’s  last  tribute  of  respect.”  Register  (w),  July  1,  1834.  A  few  additional  details  appear  in  Elizabeth 
Reid,  “Lafayette  Visited  Raleigh  150  Years  Ago,”  Raleigh  Times,  Mar.  3,  1975. 

147  Connor,  Canova’ s  Statue,  passim,  and  noting  Canova’ s  death  Oct.  13,  1822;  William  Gaston, 
chairman,  joint  select  committee.  Report  Relative  to  the  Statue  of  Washington,  N.C.  General  Assembly, 
Legislative  Documents ,  1831-1835,  No.  7  for  1831:1-4;  Star,  Dec.  23,  1831;  see  below,  chap.  9. 

After  the  Lafayette  visit,  the  weekly  Register  of  Apr.  5,  1825,  had  delightedly  reprinted  the  following 
comment  from  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Courier:  “It  is  in  the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina,  that  the  last  effort  of 
the  best  artist  of  modern  Rome  is  exhibited,  in  the  best  memorial  of  the  first  of  American  heroes  and  sages. 
It  is  in  Raleigh  that  Gen.  Lafayette  must  have  been  delighted  to  caress  the  most  splendid  .  .  .  monument  of 
his  illustrious  friend.” 
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Chapter  IX 

‘‘GLOOMY  WINTER”  AND  ‘‘GLORIOUS  SUMMER” 


The  Winter  That  Was  Eighteen  Months  Long 

The  ‘‘gloomiest  winter”  of  Wake  County’s  history  began  on  a  June  day 
in  1831  and  lasted  for  eighteen  months.  On  the  morning  of  June  21  a 
spectacular  fire  destroyed  the  statehouse,  the  building  that  represented  the 
reason  for  Raleigh’s  very  existence.  The  ashes  were  hardly  cold  before 
there  was  talk  around  the  state  of  moving  the  seat  of  government  to  some 
other  city.  For  a  year  and  a  half  speculation  continued,  intensified  both  by 
the  inconclusive  action  taken  by  the  following  General  Assembly  and  by  an 
east-west  struggle  over  calling  a  constitutional  convention  to  revise  legis¬ 
lative  apportionment.  During  that  time  there  were  frequent  indications  that 
the  fire  that  demolished  the  government  building  had  destroyed  with  it  the 
investments  of  hundreds  of  citizens  whose  fortunes  were  predicated  on  the 
capital’s  remaining  in  Wake  County.  Should  the  General  Assembly  decide 
to  relocate  the  capital  in  some  other  town  instead  of  building  a  new  capitol 
in  Raleigh,  these  citizens  would  be  ruined.  Joseph  Gales  applied  the  phrase 
“the  gloomy  winter  of  our  discontent”  to  the  eighteen-month-long  period 
of  uncertainty  during  which  Wake  Countians  did  not  know  if  Wake  would 
remain  the  capital  county.1 

Talk  of  Moving  the  Capital. — Agitation  to  move  the  capital  had  never 
entirely  ceased  since  the  1788  choice  of  Wake  County  had  brought  immedi¬ 
ate  dissatisfaction  from  many  quarters  of  the  state.  In  1804,  when  the 
statehouse  was  less  than  a  decade  old,  a  House  resolution,  fortunately 
tabled,  had  proposed  that  the  assembly  adjourn  immediately  to  Fayette¬ 
ville,  “on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provision  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.” 
According  to  the  press,  the  motion  introduced  by  Representative  Allen 
McLennan  of  Moore  County  was  “occasioned  by  the  boarding-houses 
having  advanced  the  price  of  boarding.”2 

Again  four  years  later,  in  1808,  the  House  had  defeated  by  107  to  12  a 
resolution  for  “calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  and  remove 
the  seat  of  Government.”  The  Register  reported  part  of  an  opposition 
speech  by  Archibald  Henderson  of  Salisbury,  which  echoed  the  concern  of 
Wake  County  people.  He  asked  rhetorically: 

What!  Have  gentlemen  so  little  respect  for  public  faith,  as  to  propose  a 
violation  of  the  solemn  contract  which  the  Government  of  North  Caro- 


'  Register  (w),  June  23,  1831;  Star ,  June  23,  1831;  and  see  below.  Register  editor  Gales  added  the 
adjective  gloomy  to  this  line  borrowed  from  Shakespeare’s  King  Richard  the  Third ,  act  1,  sc.  1 ,  to  describe 
the  period  June  21,  1831,  to  Dec.  28,  1832.  Register  (w),  Dec.  28,  1832. 

2  See  above,  chap.  5  at  nn.  8-10;  N.C.  House  Journal ,  Nov.  21,  1804:4;  Register  (w),  Nov.  22,  1804. 
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lina  made  with  the  people  of  this  State  in  fixing  the  Seat  of  Government 
at  this  place?  Would  you  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  thousands  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  have  been  expended  by  the  public 
and  by  individuals  in  this  city,  to  gratify  a  few  discontented  individu¬ 
als?3 

Now,  however,  in  1831  the  threat  of  removal  became  intensely  real. 
Among  the  first  state  papers  to  mention  the  possibility  of  moving  the  capital 
was  the  New  Bern  Spectator.  “It  is  highly  probable,”  an  editorial  stated 
immediately  after  the  fire,  “that  the  occurrence  will  cause  the  question  of 
removing  the  seat  of  government  to  be  agitated.  But  considering  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  State  has  invested  at  Raleigh,  it  is  not  probable 
that  an  effort  of  that  nature,  if  made,  would  be  successful.”4 

But  the  efforts  did  begin  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  immediately. 
On  July  4,  for  example,  Iredell  County  citizens  held  a  meeting  in  Statesville 
to  express  their  views.  They  instructed  their  legislative  delegation  to  work 
actively  toward  removing  the  capital  to  Fayetteville,  “the  only  Town  near 
the  centre  of  the  state  which  from  its  natural  facilities  and  advantages  we 
can  ever  expect  to  see  increasing  and  flourishing  in  population  and  com¬ 
mercial  wealth.”  And  they  appointed  a  committee  “to  correspond  with 
similar  committees  in  other  counties  having  the  same  object  in  view.”5 

Reactions  varied.  John  Mushat  of  Iredell,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Raleigh 
about  the  July  4  meeting,  described  the  effect  the  news  of  the  statehouse 
fire  “instantaneously  produced”  in  his  part  of  the  state.  “The  first  words 
which  generally  interrupted  a  short  silence  were,”  he  reported,  ‘it  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  Fayetteville  or  Flay  wood.’  ”6 

Even  in  Fayetteville,  however,  the  reaction  was  mixed.  A  resident  of 
that  town,  signing  himself  “Equal  Rights”  in  a  letter  to  the  Fayetteville 
Observer,  proposed  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  consider  reestablishing 
the  capital  in  “a  more  eligible  place  than  Raleigh.”  Naturally  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County  town  was  the  suggested  “commercial  depot”  whose  position 
as  an  export  and  import  market  would  make  it  more  suitable.  The  same 
issue  also  included,  however,  an  Observer  editorial  reprimanding  the  letter 
writer,  stating  that  Fayetteville  citizens  would  merit  “public  scorn”  if  they 
‘  ‘  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  their  [Raleigh  citizens’  ]  calamity  to  attempt  to 
rouse  the  people  to  take  from  them  that  which,  alone,  gives  consequence  to 
their  town,  and  value  to  their  property.”  The  editor  reminded  his  readers 
that  less  than  a  month  before  the  statehouse  fire  in  Raleigh,  Fayetteville 
had  itself  been  visited  by  a  conflagration  even  more  widely  destructive,  and 
that  their  “neighbors’  ’  in  Raleigh  came  to  their  aid,  unasked,  “in  the  day  of 
our  calamity”  by  contributing  both  money  and  supplies.7 

3  N.C.  House  Journal ,  Dec.  21,  1808:52;  Register  (w),  Jan.  5,  1809. 

4  New  Bern  Spectator ,  July  1,  1831. 

5  Western  Carolinian  (Salisbury),  July  18,  1831.  Although  Raleigh  had  experienced  a  36  percent  popula¬ 
tion  loss  during  the  preceding  decade,  Fayetteville  had  also  sustained  a  loss  of  about  23  percent  between 
1820  and  1830,  while  the  state  as  a  whole  had  gained  almost  100,000  people.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Censuses 
(1820,  1830). 

6  John  Mushat  to  Henry  Miller,  July  9,  1831,  Private  Collection:  Miscellaneous  Papers,  1697-1912,  State 
Archives. 

7  Star,  Aug.  1 1,  1831,  reprinted  from  Observer  (Fayetteville). 
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Awful  Conflagration  !  It  is  our  painful- 
and  melancholy  duty  again  to  announce 
to  the  public,  another  appalling  instance 
of  loss  by  lire,  which  will  be  deeply  felt 
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ami  lamented,  by  every  individual  in  our 
State.  If  is  nothing  less  than  the  to- 
tal  destruction  of  the  Capitol  of  .the 
State,  located  in  this  City  !  Of  that  no¬ 
ble  'edifice,  with  its  splendid  decorations, 
nothin**:  how  remains  but  the  blackened 
walls  and  smouldering  ruins  !^T he  State 
Library  is  aLo  entirely  consumed,  and 

v  -■> 

the  Statue  of  Washington,  that  proud 


monument  of  national  gratitude,  which 
'  *  ~  * 

.was  our-  pride  and  glory,  is  so  mutilated 


and  defaced,  that  none  can  behold  it  but 
with  mournful  feelings,  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  involuntarily  forces  itself  upon  their 


minds,  that  the  loss  is  one  which'  cannot 
be  repaired.  The  most  active  exertions 
w  ere  made  to  rescue  this  cluf  (Pmwre  of 
C  *  nova,  from  the  ravages  of  the  devour¬ 
ing  element,  nor  were  they  desisted  from 
until  the  danger  became  imminent. 

The  alarm  was  given  about  seven 
o’clock:  on  Tuesday  ib ending,  and  it  was 
presently  evident  that  all  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  would  prove  per¬ 
fectly  fruitless.  The  efforts  of  the 
*• 

by-st&n-ders  were  then  directed  towards 
the  protec*  Ion  of  the  Public  Offices  on  the 
square,  and  the  adjacent  private  build¬ 
ings,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  official 
archives.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  ^ 


Both  weekly  newspapers  used  the 
adjective  "awful”  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fire  that  destroyed 
the  statehouse  and  threatened  the 
future  of  the  capital  county  with 
the  possibility  of  relocating  North 
Carolina’ s  seat  of  government 
elsewhere.  This  excerpt  from  the 
Register  of  June  23,  1831,  con¬ 
tinues:  ”We  are  happy  to  add, 
that  none  of  the  [buildings]  were 
injured,  and  that  [most  of  the 
public  records  and]  so  me  articles 
of  furniture  of  the  Legislative 
Chambers  [were  saved,  as  was] 
the  fine  copy  of  Stewart’ s  Paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Father  of  our  Country.  ’  ’ 


“ Awful  Calamity!” — The  lead  line  in  the  Raleigh  Star  of  June  23  was 
“Awful  Calamity!  Destruction  of  the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina!”  The  fire 
that  consumed  the  statehouse  had  begun  in  the  early  morning.  It  was 
thought  to  have  been  started  by  a  careless  workman  employed  in  installing 
a  new  zinc  roof  on  the  building  to  replace  the  combustible  wooden  shingles. 
Only  five  months  before,  a  small  blaze  occurring  in  the  statehouse  while  the 
assembly  was  in  session  had  prompted  that  body  to  order  the  fire-proof  zinc 
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to  replace  the  wooden  shingles.  “It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,”  lamented 
the  editor,  “that  the  very  means  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  building 
have  been  attended  with  a  fatality  that  produced  its  destruction.  ’  ’  Fire  had 
threatened  the  building  still  another,  earlier  time.  Prior  to  the  statehouse 
remodeling,  the  June  1816  conflagration  that  struck  Raleigh’s  business 
section  had  caused  “large  flakes  of  fire”  to  fall  on  the  statehouse,  and  it  had 
been  saved  by  citizens’  mounting  the  roof  and  extinguishing  each  brand  as 
it  fell.8 

The  Register  too  described  the  1831  fire  in  graphic  detail.  “Seldom  has 
the  eye  witnessed  so  awful  a  spectacle,”  declared  Gales,  “as  this  vast 
building  in  one  concentrated  blaze,  streaming  from  every  window  and  a 
vast  column  from  the  roof,  forming  altogether  a  scene  not  adequately  to  be 
described.”  Fortunately,  most  of  the  public  records  and  “some  articles  of 
furniture  of  the  Legislative  Chambers”  were  saved,  as  was  “the  fine  copy 
of  Stewart’s  Painting  of  the  Father  of  our  Country.”  The  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  state  records  were  housed  in  separate  office  buildings  on  the 
square  accounts  for  their  survival.9 

Officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  adjacent  to  Union  Square  held  a 
meeting  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fire  and  adopted  a  resolution 
offering  the  use  of  their  buildings  until  new  accommodations  could  be 
secured  for  the  legislature  and  the  supreme  court.  The  latter  body  accepted 
the  offer  and  promptly  began  meeting  in  the  session  house  of  the  church. 
The  assembly  met  instead  at  Government  House,  temporarily  displacing 
the  governor  the  following  and  several  succeeding  winters.10 

Death  of  a  Statue. — To  the  great  distress  of  the  people,  local  and 
statewide,  the  famed  Canova  statue  of  Washington  was  mutilated  beyond 
repair  by  the  fire’s  intense  heat  and  falling  timbers.  A  British  sculptor, 
Robert  Ball  Hughes,  then  in  New  York,  offered  to  assemble  the  fragments 
and  effect  a  restoration,  which  after  examination  he  thought  possible.  The 
General  Assembly  authorized  the  governor  to  sign  a  contract  with  Hughes 
for  $5,000.  The  artist  began  work  and  was  paid  a  total  of  $2,800  of  the 
agreed  amount.  Leaving  his  assistant  Alfred  S.  Waugh  in  Raleigh,  Hughes 
returned  to  New  York  for  what  was  ostensibly  a  temporary  absence. 
Personal  matters  detained  him  there  and  he  postponed  resumption  of  the 
project  several  times.  After  numerous  ineffectual  efforts  on  the  part  of  two 


8  Star,  June  23,  1831;  Register  (w),  Jan.  13,  1831;  A J.C.  Laws,  1830-183 1 ,  c.  3;  Register  (w),  June  14, 
1815;  statement  dated  Nov.  25,  1816,  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1816. 

!*  Register  (w),  June  23,  1831 ;  Jones,  For  History’s  Sake,  86-88;  and  see  above,  chap.  7  at  n.  47.  A  small 
Federal  style  chair  said  to  have  been  saved  from  the  House  of  Commons  is  owned  by  the  state.  A  conflicting 
misstatement  in  the  Star  of  June  23,  noting  that  all  furnishings  and  papers  were  consumed,  is  refuted  in 
Jones,  op.  cit.,  86-87.  The  painting  referred  to  in  the  Register  is  Thomas  Sully’s  copy  of  Gilbert  Stuart’s 
“Lansdowne”  Washington  portrait,  replaced  in  the  House  chamber  in  the  1840  capitol.  See  above,  chap.  8 
at  n.  96. 

10  Star,  June  23,  30,  1831;N.C.  House  Journal,  Nov.  23,  1831:145,  Jan. 6,  1832:229;  Jones,  For  History’s 
Sake ,  89.  The  legislature  used  Government  House  through  at  least  the  1835  session;  the  1 838- 1 839  assembly 
met  in  Benjamin  R.  Smith’s  new  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Market  streets. 
North-Carolina  Constitutionalist  and  State’s  Rights  Advocate  (Raleigh),  Nov.  15,  1831;  N.C.  House 
Journal,  Nov.  23,  1831:145,  Jan.  11,  1 832:246; Register  (w),  Oct.  21,  Nov.  18,  1834,  Nov.  17,  1835,  Nov.  5, 
19,  1838;  N.C.  Laws,  1838-1839,  Resolutions,  181;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  6,  1840. 
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One  of  the  fragments  salvaged 
from  the  destroyed  statue  of 
Washington  after  the  statehouse 
fire  was  this  portion  bearing  An¬ 
tonio  Canova’s  signature  and 
date,  beside  the  Roman  sword 
lying  near  the  seated  general. 
This  and  other  fragments  are 
housed  in  the  Museum  of  History 
storage  area. 


succeeding  governors  to  persuade  him  to  fulfill  his  contract,  the  state 
dropped  the  matter  without  litigation.  A  decade  after  the  fire  the  assembly 
sought  a  second  artist’s  opinion  concerning  restoration,  received  a  defi¬ 
nitely  negative  report,  and  finally  abandoned  all  hope.11 

Remnants  of  the  statue  and  pedestal,  including  that  portion  bearing 
Canova’s  signature,  were  stored  temporarily  in  an  outdoor  shelter  on 
Union  Square,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  indoor  storage.  The  head  of 
the  figure  apparently  disappeared  not  long  after  the  fire;  nor  are  the  arms 
among  the  fragments.  There  is  justifiable  speculation  that  souvenir  seekers 
made  off  with  portions  of  the  marble  at  various  times.  Newspapers  and 
correspondence  from  the  1830s  and  1840s  contain  references  to  the  ‘‘head¬ 
less  trunk”  of  the  statue.  But  the  rubble  of  the  statehouse  itself  was  a  far 
more  serious  matter  to  Wake  Countians,  to  whom  the  unsightly  heap  on 
Union  Square  was  a  constant  reminder  of  their  uncertain  future.12 


11  Ball  Hughes  to  Governor  Montfort  Stokes,  Dec.  7,  1831 ,  in  Connor,  Canova’s  Statue,  61  ,N.C.  Laws, 
1831-1832,  Resolutions,  144;  details  of  contract  and  payments  to  Hughes  in  Connor,  op.  cit. ,  61-67,  91; 
Register  (w),  Oct.  26,  1832;  N.C.  House  Journal,  Nov.  21,  1832:144;  voluminous  correspondence  con¬ 
cerning  Hughes’s  nonfulfillment  of  the  contract,  Connor,  op.  cit.,  69-73,  91-97;  John  Frazee  to  Governor 
John  M.  Morehead,  Dec.  5,  1842,  N.C.  Governor’s  Office  Papers  (Morehead).  A  scathing  Register  editorial 
later  referred  to  “the  fraud  which  he  [Hughes] practised  on  North  Carolina. "  R egis ter  (s-w),  Jan.  29,  1847. 

12  Connor,  Canova’s  Statue,  passim;  N.C.  Laws,  1844-1845,  Resolutions,  132;  Governor  Bragg  to 
General  Assembly,  Jan.  26,  1857,  N.C.  Governors  Letter  Book  43:680. 

The  fragments  of  the  statue  and  pedestal  that  survived  were  stored  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Raleigh,  until  the  mid-1970s,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  History  warehouse. 
Keith  Strawn,  Curator  of  Collections,  N.C.  Museum  of  History,  to  author,  June  16,  1982.  A  second-hand 
account  of  an  eyewitness’s  action  the  day  of  the  fire  appears  in  a  copy  of  Swain,  Early  Times  owned  by  the 
author  but  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  W.  I.  Royster.  The  following  words  are  written  in  pencil  in  the 
margin  of  the  page  describing  the  destruction  of  the  statue:  “When  all  efforts  to  remove  the  statue  proved 
useless,  my  father,  the  late  James  D.  Royster,  anxious  to  save  some  part  of  the  great  artist’s  work,  knocked 
off  the  head  of  the  statue,  making  a  clean  fracture  at  the  neck  and  not  damaging  the  head.  W.I.R.”  A 
photostatic  copy  of  the  notation  is  filed  with  related  material  in  the  State  Archives. 

The  Italian  government  in  1910  presented  to  the  state  a  plaster  replica  made  from  Canova's  original 
model.  The  replica  was  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  1840  capitol  and  later  transferred  to  the  Hall  of  History 
(renamed  Museum  of  History).  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  secretary  of  the  N.C.  Historical  Commission  (later 
Division  of  Archives  and  History),  initiated  an  effort  at  that  time  to  induce  the  General  Assembly  to  have 
the  statue  reproduced  in  marble.  An  assembly-appointed  commission  in  1923  chaired  by  R.  O.  Everett  of 
Durham  renewed  the  effort  but  temporarily  abandoned  it  during  the  depression  years.  With  Senator  Hector 
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Rebuilding  versus  Relocating. — Understandably,  the  primary  topic  of 
conversation  the  summer  and  fall  of  1831  was  the  question  of  whether  the 
state  would  rebuild  or  relocate.  Forces  for  both  sides  gathered  in  earnest. 
But  when  the  General  Assembly  convened  November  21  in  Government 
House,  neither  the  proponents  of  relocation  nor  those  for  rebuilding 
triumphed.  Bills  were  introduced  in  both  houses  to  appropriate  money  for 
rebuilding  on  Union  Square,  but  they  were  defeated  by  votes  of  68  to  65  in 
the  House,  and  twice  by  32  to  31  in  the  Senate.  The  eloquent  arguments  of 
Wake  County’s  Senator  Henry  Seawell  for  the  bill,  including  the  opinion 
that  materials  salvaged  from  the  statehouse  should  be  worth  $15,000,  were 
published  in  both  local  and  state  papers.13 

Immediately  upon  the  temporary  defeat  of  the  rebuilding  forces,  the 
proponents  of  relocating  the  capital  introduced  resolutions  calling  for  a 
constitutional  convention.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  consider  both  revising 
the  State  Constitution  and  establishing  a  new  capital  at  “some  place  uniting 
more  advantages  than  the  city  of  Raleigh.’’  That  the  two  issues  should  be 
kept  separate  was  the  contention  of  many,  especially  Wake  Representative 
William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.  To  the  voters  of  the  county  he  directed  an  open 
letter  in  which  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  the  following 
term.  He  wrote,  “I  was  entirely  opposed  (and  shall  ever  be  so)  to  any  mode 
of  combining  this  question  of  a  change  in  the  Constitution  with  any  other 
interest — especially  with  the  change  of  our  Seat  of  Government.’’  This 
CQnviction  compelled  him  to  vote  against  the  constitutional  convention, 
although  he  believed  representation  in  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
changed.  Because  of  the  increased  likelihood  of  “log-rolling’’  in  a  com¬ 
bined-issue  meeting,  he  would  have  preferred  the  additional  expense  of 
separate  conventions  for  the  two  matters.  “  ‘Log-rolling’  in  a  Legislature  is 


MacLean  as  chairman  of  the  George  Washington  Statue  Commission  appointed  in  1963,  donations  were 
used  to  secure  a  “duplicate  original”  carved  by  Romano  Vio  of  Venice  from  Canova’s  pointing-up  model  in 
Possagno.  Ben  Forrest  Williams,  then  curator  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Art,  who  had  visited  the  Canova 
studio-museum  in  Possagno,  supervised  arrangements  for  the  work,  transportation,  and  installation.  The 
statue  was  placed,  May  30,  1970,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol,  supposedly  designed  in  the  1830s  to  feature 
the  restored  statue.  After  installation  on  a  marble  base  approximating  the  size  of  the  original  pedestal,  the 
commission  held  dedication  ceremonies  in  the  capitol  Oct.  13,  1970.  R.  O.  Everett  was  present  for  both 
1970  occasions.  Connor,  Canova’s  Statue,  9,  80;  News  and  Observer,  Jan.  12,  1911;  Ben  F.  Williams,  “A 
Visit  to  Possagno,”  N.C.  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  1  (Winter  1957/Spring  1958):23-32;  “Remarks  of  Dr. 
H.  G.  Jones,  Director,  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  at  Ceremonies  Marking  the  Arrival  of 
Romano  Vio’s  Copy  of  Canova’s  Statue  of  Washington,  State  Capitol,  Raleigh,  May  30,  1970,”  3;  News 
and  Observer,  Oct.  14,  1971. 

13  N.C.  House  Journal,  Dec.  23,  1831:206;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  Dec.  8,  1831:36-37,  Jan.  11,  1832:117; 
Star,  Dec.  30,  1831;  Carolina  Observer  (Fayetteville),  Dec.  28,  1831 ;  N.C.  Journal  (Fayetteville),  Jan.  4, 
11,  1832. 

Several  writers,  beginning  probably  with  K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876),  60,  have  cited  a  proposal  by 
Representative  Hugh  McQueen  of  Chatham  that  the  capital  be  relocated  in  the  new  and  promising  town  of 
Haywood,  at  the  commercially  important  confluence  of  the  Haw  and  Deep  rivers.  The  contention  is 
supported  neither  by  the  House  journal  nor  by  comtemporary  news  coverage  in  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville 
newspapers  Star,  Carolina  Observer,  and  N.C.  Journal.  No  extant  issues  of  the  Raleigh  Register  from 
Nov.  17,  1831,  through  Apr.  1832,  are  known. 

The  persistent  tradition  that  Haywood  “missed  by  a  single  vote  being  the  state  capital”  is  perhaps  based 
on  McQueen’s  speeches  in  the  House  at  this  session  against  rebuilding  the  capitol  in  Raleigh,  coupled  with 
defeat  of  the  rebuilding  bill  in  the  Senate,  twice  during  the  same  session.  See  above.  The  “one  vote”  legend 
has  also  been  linked  with  the  1792  selection  of  the  capital  site,  discussed  above,  chap.  5. 
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bad  enough,”  he  declared;  “I  fear  it  might  be  much  worse  in  a  Conven¬ 
tion.”14 

The  combination  of  the  two  issues  engendered  political  maneuvering  and 
debate  that  consumed  most  of  three  days  and  resulted  in  a  vote  for  “indefi¬ 
nite  postponement”  of  both.  The  practical  effect  was  to  leave  the  matter  of 
Raleigh’s  future  unresolved  for  almost  another  full  year,  and  Wake  County 
citizens  were  left  in  an  agony  of  uncertainty  about  the  outlook  for  their 
investments  in  homes  and  businesses.15 

Deepening  Gloom. — The  gloom  cast  over  Wake  County  by  the 
threatened  loss  of  its  chief  business,  that  of  state  government,  was  not 
lightened  by  events  the  following  year.  A  steady  outmigration  of  Wake 
County  people  which  had  begun  several  years  earlier  continued.  Raleigh’s 
population  had  dropped  alarmingly  from  2,674  in  1820  to  1 ,700  in  1830.  The 
once  popular  and  prestigious  Raleigh  Academy  had  declined  disastrously. 
The  highly  optimistic  plans  for  making  Wake  County  a  commercial  center 
had  failed  when  navigation  of  the  Neuse  as  far  as  Walnut  Creek  proved 
impossible.  And  during  the  time  between  the  fire  and  the  indecisive  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  1831-1832,  the  uneasiness  brought  on  by  news  of  the  Nat 
Turner  insurrection  created  an  unhealthy  fear  and  attitude  of  mistrust 
between  white  and  free  Negro  residents  of  Wake,  as  elsewhere.16 

Violent  physical  disaster  struck  again  a  week  before  adjournment  of  the 
decisionless  assembly,  when  a  dawn  fire  raged  out  of  control  and  destroyed 
thirty  buildings  in  the  first  two  blocks  of  Fayetteville  Street,  east  side,  and 
along  intervening  East  Hargett  Street.  In  an  early  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  flames  into  the  second  block,  the  fire-fighters  decided  it  was 
necessary  to  blow  up  several  buildings,  including  the  market  house  at  the 
intersection  of  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  streets.  Too  late  with  this  measure, 
they  watched  the  fire  spread  to  the  100  block  and  northward  toward  Union 
Square.  They  finally  created  enough  space  to  stop  its  rampage  by  blowing 
up  a  store  and  other  outbuildings  belonging  to  John  Stuart,  at  the  precise 
location  at  which  the  fire  of  1 8 1 6  had  been  stopped  by  the  same  means.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  concerted  efforts  of  citizens  and  strangers  alike,  many 
were  convinced  that  “the  whole  of  Fayetteville  Street,  and  perhaps,  the 
entire  City”  would  have  been  destroyed.17 

For  months  after  this  fire,  there  was  little  rebuilding.  With  no  assurance 
of  a  resumption  of  prosperity  for  Wake’s  county  town,  some  bumed-out 
merchants  relocated  in  other  available  buildings;  others  left  town.  Some 
Fayetteville  Street  dwellers  and  property  owners,  such  as  Priscilla  Shaw, 
widow  of  early  postmaster  and  merchant  William  Shaw,  decided  to  “break 


14  N.C.  House  Journal,  Jan.  4,  1832:227-228;  Star,  June  22,  1832. 

15  N.C.  House  Journal ,  Jan.  6,  1832:231. 

16  See  above,  chap.  7  at  nn.  2-3;  chap.  8  at  n.  43,  nn.  14-15;  chap.  7  at  n.  93. 

17  Raleigh  Register ,  Extra,  dated  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  1832  (the  day  of  the  fire),  now  lost,  reprinted  in 
Fayetteville’s  Carolina  Observer  (w)  and  N.C.  Journal,  Jan.  1 1 ,  1832.  The  Observer  added:  “The  origin  of 
the  fire  at  Raleigh  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  leaving  of  ashes  in  a  tub,  in  some  apartment  of  the  house. 
What  a  warning!”  Fayetteville  citizens  contributed  more  than  $1,000  to  the  Raleigh  victims,  despite  their 
own  losses  by  fire  earlier.  Carolina  Observer  (w),  Jan.  18,  1832. 
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up  house  keeping”  and  move  away.18 

Blow  after  blow  seemed  to  rain  on  the  local  citizens,  particularly  those 
with  large  investments  in  Raleigh  structures  and  businesses.  Less  than  nine 
months  after  the  disastrous  east-side  fire  on  Fayetteville  Street,  another 
ravaged  the  west  side  on  September  28,  1832,  destroying  every  building  in 
the  100  block  with  the  exception  of  the  brick  Bank  of  New  Bern  on  the 
north  corner  at  Morgan  Street.1 11 

Loss  of  County  Records. — One  of  the  most  painful  discoveries  was  that 
the  September  1832  flames  had  also  destroyed  eighteen  irreplaceable  rec¬ 
ord  books  belonging  to  the  county.  The  volumes,  all  deed  books  in  the 
keeping  of  Richard  Smith,  register  of  deeds  and  also  a  merchant,  were 
consumed  in  the  blaze  which  originated  in  and  destroyed  his  store  at  the 
corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  streets.  One-half  of  all  those  books 
entrusted  to  him  were  in  his  establishment  the  night  of  the  fire,  apparently 
kept  nearby  for  convenience’  sake  rather  than  a  block  and  a  half  away  in  the 
courthouse  with  other  county  records.  A  twenty-five-year-old  itinerant 
brickmaker,  Benjamin  F.  Seaborn,  was  accused  of  having  deliberately  set 
the  fire  to  conceal  evidence  of  his  thefts  from  Smith,  his  temporary  em¬ 
ployer.  Seaborn  maintained  his  innocence  but  was  indicted  for  arson  in 
Wake  Superior  Court.  The  case  excited  such  intense  feeling  that  the  trial 
was  removed  to  Fayetteville.  After  hearing  lengthy  arguments,  a  jury 
deliberated  only  fifteen  minutes  before  bringing  a  guilty  verdict.  Motions 
for  arrest  of  judgment  were  appealed  by  the  state  to  the  Supreme  Court 
where  the  verdict  was  upheld  and  Seaborn  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Moments  before  his  execution,  he  confessed  from  beneath  the  gallows  that 
while  quartered  in  Smith’s  counting  room  he  had  gained  entrance  to  the 
store  where  he  took  all  the  money  he  could  find  and  then  to  conceal  the 
robbery  set  fire  to  the  building  with  a  candle.  He  denied  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  origins  of  the  later  Raleigh  fires,  where  arson  also  was 
suspected,  and  in  fact  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  had  acted  entirely  alone 
at  the  Smith  store.  Earlier,  he  had  named  ”Harry,”  a  Negro,  as  an  ac¬ 
complice,  but  he  explained,  ”The  excuses  I  have  made  were  to  try  and  get 
me  clear.  I  wish  not  to  die  with  suspicion  to  be  left  on  any  one  else.”  The 
execution  took  place  at  the  Cumberland  County  jail  May  30,  1834. 20 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  county  records  and  the  financial  reverses 
suffered  by  Smith  and  other  businessmen,  the  fire  also  brought  yet  more 
uncertainty  to  local  residents  on  the  county  government  level.  This  was  the 
dilemma  over  whether  a  new  courthouse  should  be  built  for  the  safekeeping 


18  Star ,  Feb.  10,  1832;  Register  (w),  Oct.  21,  1834. 

William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Willie  P.  Mangum  on  Jan.  16:  “Our  poor  little  City  —  !4  burnt  up  —  is 
very  gloomy  and  all  our  people  are  absolutely  forced  into  a  cold  sullen  opposition  to  everything  like 
changes."  Shanks,  Papers  of  Mangum  1:447. 

18  Register  (w).  Sept.  28,  1832. 

20  Register  (w),  Oct.  12,  1832,  Apr.  9,  1833,  May  13,  14,  21,  June  3,  1834;  Star,  June  5,  1834;  State  v. 
Seaborn,  15  N.C.  249  (Dec.  1833).  The  Cumberland  County  sheriffs  bill  for  executing  Seaborn  was 
recorded  in  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  20,  1835:362.  Destroyed  were  Wake  Deed  Books  A  through  E,  Book 
J,  Books  L  through  P,  S,  W,  X,  Z,  4,  8,  and  10,  containing  probably  half  the  deeds  registered  between  1771 
and  1832. 
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of  those  county  records  remaining.  It  was  obvious  that  the  old  wooden 
courthouse  was  just  as  vulnerable  to  fire  as  was  Smith’s  store,  even  though 
care  had  been  taken  to  leave  alleyways  separating  the  courthouse  and  jail 
from  adjacent  buildings  on  the  block.  Similarly,  the  kitchen  and 
smokehouse  authorized  for  use  by  the  county  jailer  were  required  to  be 
constructed  a  safe  distance  from  the  jail  and  other  buildings  and  the  chim¬ 
neys  to  be  of  brick  or  stone.  But  the  1832  fire  underscored  the  necessity  of 
making  fireproof  arrangements  for  essential  and  invaluable  official  records. 
The  next  General  Assembly  ratified  a  special  act  providing  for  the  reregis¬ 
tration  of  copies  of  grants,  deeds,  and  other  documents,  the  originals  of 
which  had  been  destroyed.21 

In  his  memoirs  Joseph  Gales  stated  that,  at  the  next  court  after  the  fire, 
he  proposed  erecting  1 ‘either  a  Fire-proof  Office  for  the  purpose,  or  .  .  . 
building  a  new  and  substantial  Court-house.”  But  during  a  period  when 
Wake  County’s  future  as  the  center  of  state  government  was  undecided, 
the  county  justices  seemed  unable  to  come  to  a  decision.  They  did  secure 
authorization  from  the  General  Assembly  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  con¬ 
struction  of  either  one  or  the  other,  though  no  choice  was  made  between  the 
two  while  the  retention  of  the  capital  in  Wake  County  was  still  in  doubt.22 

The  “Glorious  Summer”  That  Began  in  December 

“Now  is  the  gloomy  winter  of  our  discontent  made  glorious  summer.” 
So  began  the  exultant  editorial  in  the  Raleigh  Register  that  winter  day  late 
in  December  of  1832  reporting  passage  of  the  all-important  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  assured  Wake  County’s  continuance  as  the  home  of 
the  state  capital.  Eighteen  months  of  very  real  gloom  were,  with  that  act, 
turned  into  a  “glorious  summer”  of  plans  and  expectations.  While  the 
outcome  of  the  bill  was  still  uncertain,  George  W.  Mordecai  wrote  to  his 
sister  Ellen  in  Richmond,  “As  soon  as  [the  bill  passes]  there  will  be  a  new 
life  given  to  the  people  of  this  heretofore  ill-fated  city.”  He  predicted  that 
1833  would  be  “a  year  of  bustle  and  business  here  which  will  give  an 
importance  to  the  place  which  it  has  never  before  possessed.”  When  the 
bill  was  ratified,  he  informed  her  that  its  passage  had  already  “imparted 
new  life  and  rejoicing  to  the  citizens  of  Raleigh.”23 

Decision  to  Rebuild  in  Union  Square. — The  act  appropriated  $50,000  for 
building  a  new  capitol  on  the  original  statehouse  site  in  Raleigh.  The 
newspaper  reflected  accurately  the  feelings  of  many  citizens  as  it 
editorialized: 

This  decision  will  go  far  to  dissipate  the  cloud  which,  for  more  than  a 
year,  has  hung  over  the  prospects  of  our  community,  and  serve  to  gild 


21  Register  (w),  June  10,  1802;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  181 1:231 ,  Aug.  1814:280 ;N.C.  Private  Laws, 
1832-1833,  c.  128. 

22  Gales,  “Recollections,”  164;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1832-1833,  c.  1 1 1;  N.C.  Senate  Journal,  Nov.  28, 
1832:23. 

23  Register  (w),  Dec.  28,  1832;  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai,  Dec.  17,  28,  1832,  Mordecai 
Family  Papers. 
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the  future  with  the  sunshine  of  hope.  Fresh  energy  will  be  infused  into 
the  breasts  of  our  citizens,  who  will  now  set  about  repairing  their  heavy 
losses  with  promptitude  and  spirit.  Had  the  Legislature  refused  an 
appropriation  at  this  session,  public  confidence  would  have  become  so 
weakened  as  to  render  property  almost  valueless.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  has  excited  a  feeling  of  unmixed  joy  among 
the  citizens  of  this  place,  and  that  they  should  entertain  grateful  senti¬ 
ments  toward  the  body  to  whose  vote  they  are  indebted  for  the  boon. 

“With  a  view  to  the  public  expression  of  this  feeling,”  the  Register  con¬ 
tinued,  “an  Entertainment  complimentary  to  the  Members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  will  be  given  this  evening  (Friday)  at  the  City  Hotel,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  vicinity.”24 

Huge  transparencies  celebrating  the  happy  event  were  the  first  things  the 
guests  of  honor  found  as  they  entered  the  festive  room  that  evening.  Facing 
them  was  the  largest,  more  than  six  feet  square.  It  depicted  “a  majestic 
Eagle”  hovering  over  a  building  that  represented  the  proposed  new  Capitol 
and  holding  in  its  beak  a  banner  inscribed  “The  Legislature  of  1832.”  Four 
other  transparencies  decorated  other  walls  of  the  room,  all  of  them  the 
work  of  artist  Alfred  S.  Waugh,  who  had  arrived  with  Ball  Hughes  and  who 
continued  to  live  in  Raleigh  intermittently  for  the  next  several  years.  The 
event  “went  off  remarkably  well,”  it  was  reported  afterward,  “considering 
the  large  number  of  persons  present.  The  assemblage  of  ladies  was  brilliant, 
the  Music  good  and  the  Supper  splendid.”25 

The  bill  to  rebuild  on  Union  Square  had  passed  the  House  two  weeks 
earlier,  but  attempts  to  amend  it  in  the  Senate  held  up  final  ratification  until 
December  20.  Some  actually  believed  the  $50,000  appropriation  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  new  building;  otherwise  passage  would  have  been  even 
more  difficult  to  secure.  The  plan  was  to  be  similar  to  “the  former  build¬ 
ing,”  and  on  the  old  foundation.  The  commissioners  appointed  initially  to 
supervise  construction  were  William  Boylan,  William  S.  Mhoon,  Henry 
Seawell,  and  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  all  then  residents  of  Wake  County, 
and  Duncan  Cameron  of  Orange.  They  were  instructed  to  take  charge  also 
of  the  state-owned  rock  quarry  east  of  the  city,  and  to  make  use  of  the  stone 
as  they  saw  fit  in  building  the  capitol.20 

The  Experimental  Railroad. — At  least  t>ne  optimistic  and  enterprising 
group  of  Wake  County  citizens  began,  even  before  the  decision  to  rebuild 
was  reached,  a  relatively  costly  project  designed  to  add  to  local  prosperity 
as  well  as  to  influence  the  assembly.  The  group  conceived  the  idea  of 
constructing  a  tramway  from  the  stone  quarry  to  Union  Square,  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  “the  facility  of  obtaining  that  desirable  and  durable  material  for 


24  N.C.  Public  Laws ,  1832-1833 ,  c.  3;  Register  (w),  Dec.  28,  1832. 

25  Register  (w),  Jan.  4,  1833.  Transparencies,  popular  decorating  devices  in  the  19th  century,  consisted 
of  pictures  or  designs  painted  on  thin  cloth  or  paper,  illuminated  from  behind. 

26  N.C.  House  Journal,  Dec.  13,  14,  1832:181,  183;  N.C.  Senate  Journal.  Dec.  20,  1832:73;  N.C.  Public 
Laws,  1832-1833 ,  c.  3.  The  last  recorded  vote  in  the  House  was  at  passage  of  the  bill  on  second  reading,  73  to 
60;  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  affirmative  vote  after  reading  were  apparently  not  called  for.  In  the  Senate,  the 
affirmative  vote  at  final  passage  was  35  to  28. 
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building.”  After  securing  an  engineering  survey  and  estimate  of  costs,  they 
opened  a  subscription  for  funds.  Soon  “the  Road  was  completed,  and  a 
neat  Passenger  Car  put  upon  it,  in  readiness  to  treat  the  members  of 
Assembly  with  a  ride  on  a  Railroad  for  the  first  time  on  their  arrival  at 
Raleigh.”  These  are  the  recollections  of  Joseph  Gales,  one  of  the 
originators  and  owners  of  “the  Experimental  Rail  Road  Company.”  Daniel 
H.  Bingham  was  engineer.  The  Wake  County  Court  granted  permission  for 
the  road  “to  pass  along  or  across  such  public  Roads”  outside  the  eastern 
city  limit  “as  they  may  judge  necessary  and  proper.  ’  ’  The  tracks  were  made 
by  laying  wooden  rails  along  the  ground,  to  the  top  surface  of  which  were 
attached  strips  of  iron  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick.  Horses  or  mules  pulled 
boxlike  cars  along  the  rails  with  far  more  facility  than  was  possible  over 
regular  roads.  The  system  had  the  added  advantage  of  a  capacity  for 
hauling  far  heavier  loads  than  wagons  could  handle.27 

At  least  a  portion  of  the  railroad  was  operable  at  the  opening  of  the 
assembly  session,  November  19,  1832.  By  New  Year’s  Day  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  “a  handsome  Car”  had  been  placed  on  the  tracks,  ready  “for 
the  accommodation  of  such  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  as  may  desire  to  take 
the  exercise  of  a  Rail-road  airing.”  The  charge  for  the  ride  was  twenty-five 
cents  for  all  persons  over  twelve  years  old,  and  under  that  age,  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  for  the  mile-and-a-quarter  ride.28 

Early  in  the  session,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  railroad  company  had  been 
introduced.  It  was  ratified  a  few  days  before  the  track  was  completed,  the 
same  day  the  capitol  rebuilding  act  was  signed  into  law.  Incorporators  and 
owners  included  Joseph  and  Weston  R.  Gales,  both  of  whom  served 
successively  as  president,  William  Polk,  William  White,  John  C.  Stedman, 
Thomas  Cobbs,  George  W.  Mordecai,  E.  P.  Guion,  and  William  H. 
Haywood,  Jr.  They  were  granted  the  right  to  lay  their  rails  over  state- 
owned  land  free  of  charge,  so  long  as  they  did  not  “materially  obstruct  the 
public  highways  or  streets.”  The  state  authorized  them  to  set  their  own 
tolls,  but  they  were  to  haul  stone  for  the  state’s  use  in  constructing  build¬ 
ings  at  a  rate  no  more  than  two-thirds  the  price  charged  by  owners  of 
wagons.29 

A  success  all  ’round,  the  railroad,  which  cost  a  total  of  $2,700,  or  $2, 1 00 
the  mile,  yielded  a  handsome  profit  to  its  owners.  In  addition,  it  provided 
the  state  with  a  more  economical  means  of  transporting  building  stone  than 
any  other  available.  Its  readiness  at  just  the  right  moment  doubtless  per¬ 
suaded  some  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  recognize  the  expedi- 


27  Gales,  “Recollections,”  166-167;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1832:85;  Raleigh  &  Quarry  Experimental 
Railroad,  Minutes,  N.C.  Governor’s  Office  Papers.  Joseph  Gales  served  as  president  for  the  first  year  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Weston  Raleigh  Gales  in  May  1833.  The  Raleigh  commissioners  also  granted 
permission  for  the  rails  to  pass  along  necessary  city  streets.  The  1 14-mile  rail  line  was  laid  along  New  Bern 
Avenue  to  its  intersection  with  East  Street,  at  that  time  the  eastern  city  limit,  and  continued  in  a  generally 
southeasterly  direction  across  private  and  state-owned  land  to  the  quarry,  lying  between  the  later  exten¬ 
sions  of  Davie  and  Lenoir  streets,  just  west  of  what  in  the  1860s  became  National  Cemetery.  Railroad 
minutes;  Wake  Deed  Book  14:198;  see  below,  chap.  14  at  nn.  97-100. 

28  Register  (w),  Dec.  28,  1843;  Raleigh  &  Quarry  Experimental  Railroad  Minutes,  Jan.  2,  1833. 

2(1  N.C.  House  Journal ,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  28,  1832:160,  211-212;  Register  (w),  Jan.  4,  1833;  N.C.  Public 
Laws,  1832-1833,  c.  40,  ss.  1,  4,  5. 
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ency  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  on  Union  Square.  It  was  also  credited  later  in 
the  year  with  “promoting  the  present  zeal  for  similar  and  more  extensive 
works”  in  the  railroad  line.  The  Raleigh  Constitutionalist  averred  that  the 
road  had  been  constructed  “for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  practical  effects  of  such 
works,  under  the  conviction,  that  they  would  be  induced  to  advocate  their 
construction  on  a  more  general  scale.”  In  November  1833,  legislators  and 
others  attending  a  statewide  internal  improvements  convention  in  Raleigh 
became  enthusiastic  over  the  potential  of  railroads  after  observing  the 
experimental  railway  actually  hauling  the  heavy  stone.  “Very  many,  who 
have  come,”  wrote  a  Virginia  journalist  who  attended  the  convention, 
“have  been  first  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  railways  by  seeing  the 
enormous  masses  of  stone  conveyed  as  fast  and  as  easily  as  the  empty  car 
could  be  drawn  on  good  common  roads.”30 

Local  people  felt  that  the  success  of  the  experimental  rock-quarry  rail¬ 
road  augured  well  for  similar  roads  to  connect  Raleigh  with  commercial 
centers.  It  was  reported  that  an  unnamed  Wake  County  man  began  in  July 
1833  to  construct  a  “Rail  Road  to  the  Neuse”  eastward  from  the  quarry  end 
of  the  experimental  road.  And  a  “Rail-road  Meeting”  was  called  for  early 
August  at  William  Roles’s  store  in  eastern  Wake  where  Rolesville  soon 
developed.  All  interested  Wake  County  citizens  were  invited.  During  the 
remaining  years  of  the  1830s  numerous  railroad  companies  were  chartered 
in  the  state,  but  by  1 840  only  the  two  lines  from  Raleigh  to  Gaston  and  from 
Wilmington  to  Weldon  had  begun  operating.31 

Credit  for  the  Railroad  Idea. — More  than  one  person  has  claimed  or  been 
given  credit  for  having  first  suggested  the  experimental  railroad,  among 
them  Joseph  Gales,  who  was  intendant  of  police  for  Raleigh  and  who  in  his 
memoirs  recalled  that  he  suggested  the  idea.  Local  tradition,  which  holds 
that  the  road  was  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Polk,  wife  of  one  of  the 
incorporators,  Col.  William  Polk,  is  lent  support  by  the  wording  of  a  toast, 
proposed  less  than  a  decade  after  completion  of  the  project.  It  was  to  “the 
distinguished  female  [unnamed]  who  suggested  the  construction  of  the 
Raleigh  Experimental  Rail  Road;  the  first  ever  seen  in  North  Carolina.  She 
well  deserves  a  name  among  the  benefactors  of  our  State.”  Colonel  Polk’s 
death  occurring  within  two  weeks  following  completion  of  the  railroad,  his 
widow,  whom  the  toast  supposedly  honored,  retained  the  family  interest, 
with  (it  was  said)  considerable  business  acumen  and  undoubted  success.32 


30  Register  (w),  July  16,  1833,  Mar.  4,  May  6,  July  1 ,  1834,  Feb.  3,  Aug.  1  1,  1835 -, Constitutionalist ,  Jan. 
22,  1833;  Edmund  Ruffin,  writing  Nov.  26,  1833,  for  Farmers’  Register  (Richmond),  Jan.  1834,  reprinted  in 
Raleigh  Register  (w),  Jan.  28,  1834. 

31  Register  (w),  July  23,  30,  1833;  Ann  Beal,  Hall  of  History  Railroad,  2-3.  The  161Vi-mile  Wilmington 
and  Raleigh  Railroad,  incorporated  in  1833,  was  planned  to  connect  that  port  city  with  the  capital  but 
changed  its  route  and  later  its  name,  to  Wilmington  and  Weldon.  It  began  operating  Mar.  9,  1840.  N.C. 
Laws,  1833-1834 ,  c.  78;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  346-347;  N.C.  Laws,  1854-1855,  c.  234. 

32  Gales,  “Recollections,”  166-167;  toast  drunk  at  dinner  celebrating  completion  of  capital  and  railroad 
June  1840,  “sent”  by  Raleigh  merchant  William  Peck,  according  to  Register  (s-w),  June  16,  1840;  see  also 
Register  (w),  Jan.  21,  1834. 

Tradition  says  that  the  Polks’  son  Leonidas,  then  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  had  seen  and  described  in  a  letter 
a  stone-hauling  tramway  in  Boston,  and  that  Mrs.  Polk  suggested  the  feasibility  of  a  similar  plan  at  Raleigh. 
K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876),  63;  Chamberlain,  History  of  Wake  County,  192. 
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But  the  idea  may  well  have  been  suggested  to  either  or  both  these  Raleigh 
people  through  a  New  Bern  Spectator  editorial  that  Gales  reprinted  in  his 
Register,  written  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  statehouse  fire.  Editor  John 
I.  Pasteur  had  written  as  follows: 

Presuming  .  .  .  that  the  Capitol  will  be  rebuilt  in  its  present  location,  we 
strenuously  advise  that  it  will  be  built  of  the  beautiful  mica  slate  rock  of 
which  the  wings  of  the  late  building  were  in  part  constructed.  The 
quarry  of  this  elegant  building  material  lies  only  one  mile  from  the 
Capitol  square.  If  skillful  persons  were  engaged  for  cutting  and  pre¬ 
paring  this  rock,  and  a  temporary  rail  way  constructed  from  the  quarry 
to  the  Capitol  square,  we  cannot  think  that  the  cost  would  greatly 
exceed  that  of  rebuilding  with  brick. 

Furthermore,  another  practical  example  of  railroad  success  was  already  in 
evidence  in  the  neighboring  state  to  the  south:  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
had  begun  operation  on  Christmas  Day  of  1830. 33 

Capitol  Cornerstone. — With  the  railroad  ready  for  immediate  use  in 
carrying  stone  from  the  state  quarry,  the  building  committee  found  it  easy 
to  make  the  first  decision  regarding  the  new  structure;  namely,  that  it 
should  be  “immediately  rebuilt,  entirely  of  Stone.”  They  advertised  for 
stonemasons  and  for  needed  materials  in  January  1833,  and  by  April  “a 
number  of  first-rate  Stone-cutters  and  Quarriers”  were  at  work.  The 
clearing  away  of  the  rubble  of  the  statehouse  ruins  furnished  many  a  local 
laborer  with  a  welcomed  fifty  cents  per  day  wage.34 

The  first  plan  for  the  building  was  drawn  by  William  Nichols,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  statehouse  renovations  architect.  William  S.  Drummond,  a  builder 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  was  building  superintendent.  By  summer  the  foun¬ 
dations  were  well  under  way,  and  a  cornerstone-laying  ceremony  was  held 
on  July  4,  1833.  The  event  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
North  Carolina  Masons,  Dr.  Simmons  J.  Baker  of  Tarborough.  Judge 
Henry  Seawell,  for  the  building  commission,  presented  a  packet  of  articles 
to  be  deposited  in  the  cornerstone  before  it  was  sealed  over.  Governor 
David  L.  Swain  placed  the  packet  in  the  stone  and  made  the  address.33 

Before  the  work  had  progressed  beyond  the  foundation  stage  the  com¬ 
mission  secured  the  advice  of  renowned  New  York  architect  Ithiel  Town 
and  in  August  adopted  new  plans  furnished  by  his  firm.  The  drawings  are 
thought  to  have  been  executed  by  Town’s  junior  partner,  Alexander 
Jackson  Davis.  They  were  modified  still  more  by  the  young  Scottish 
architect  David  Paton,  who  was  sent  to  Raleigh  the  following  year  to 
superintend  construction  and  who  remained  in  charge  until  its  completion. 
Paton  is  credited  with  responsibility  for  all  the  details  in  the  building’s 


33  New  Bern  Spectator ,  July  1,  1831;  Beal,  Hall  of  History  Railroad ,  2. 

34  Register  (w),  Jan.  18,  Apr.  9,  16,  1833. 

35  Register  (w),  Apr.  9,  Jan.  18,  July  9,  1833;  Star,  July  12,  1833.  Contents  of  cornerstone  are  listed  in  both 
Register  (July  9)  andStar  (July  12)  accounts.  A  second  cornerstone  inscribed  “  1933”  was  in  that  centennial 
year  inserted  above  the  original  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  News  and  Observer ,  July  5,  1933. 
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Wake  County  readers  of  the  new 
North-Carolina  Standard  making 
its  appearance  in  November  1834 
knew  by  then  what  the  new  capitol 
would  look  like.  Editor  Philo 
White  used  in  his  masthead  this 
woodcut  of  one  version  of  the 
plans  for  the  building  then  under 
construction.  The  appearance  of 
the  completed  building  differed 
primarily  in  details  of  the  dome. 

interior  plan  and  design.36 

Building  Boom. — Almost  immediately  after  passage  of  the  rebuilding 
bill,  relieved  and  reassured  Raleigh  residents  instituted  massive  rebuilding 
of  their  own  properties  and  local  improvements.  The  gaping  holes  where 
the  series  of  devastating  fires  had  leveled  homes  and  businesses  to  the 
ground  were  soon  being  filled  with  new  structures.  One  of  the  first  items  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Raleigh  city  commissioners  that  January  was  to  order  four 
additional  "public  Lamps,”  one  at  each  corner  of  Union  Square.  Six 
months  later  the  Register  exultantly  reported  that  "the  listless  apathy, 
which  was  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  and  our  subsequent 
misfortunes,  has  given  way  to  a  scene  of  bustling  activity,  altogether 
unusual  for  an  inland  town.”  All  over  Raleigh  it  was  reported  that  numbers 
of  substantial  stone  and  brick  buildings,  primarily  stores,  were  going  up.  A 
visitor  from  Milton  noted  that  the  experimental  railroad  was  a  source  of 
great  convenience  to  the  citizens  "in  carrying  on  their  buildings.”37 

In  August  of  1833  about  twenty  new  brick  buildings  were  under  con¬ 
struction  on  Fayetteville  Street  alone,  most  of  them  in  the  "largest  class.” 
Many  had  "heavy  granite  fronts,”  constructed  from  stone  obtained  at  the 
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3B  Report[s]of  the  Commissioners  Appointed  to  Superintend  the  Re-building  of  the  State  Capitol,  N.C., 
Legislative  Documents,  1831-1840;  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston  and  Thomas  Tileston  Waterman,  The  Early 
Architecture  of  North  Carolina,  252,  citing  autobiography  of  James  Gallier,  a  former  draughtsman  in  the 
firm;  Cecil  D.  Elliot,  “The  North  Carolina  State  Capitol,”  Southern  Architect  (subsequently  North 
Carolina  Architect)  5  (May,  June,  July  1958),  Part  2  (June):  24-26.  Johnston  and  Waterman,  loc.  cit. ,  publish 
a  drawing,  preserved  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  bearing  the  names  of  all  three  architects,  thus:  “Town, 
Davis,  Paton,  Archit.”  Elliot  also  cites  the  advisory  opinions  of  William  Strickland  of  Philadelphia  sought 
by  the  commission,  resulting  in  a  total  of  five  “directly  responsible  architects,  all  of  whom  must  be  credited 
with  its  completion.”  Elliot,  loc.  cit.,  25-26. 

37  Register  (w),  Feb.  1,  June  4,  1833;  Register  (w),  Mar.  4,  1833,  reprinting  article  from  Spectator 
(Milton). 
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state  quarry  and  conveyed  on  the  new  railroad  as  far  as  Union  Square.  The 
Constitutionalist  reported  in  September  that  two  rows  of  brick  buildings 
with  stone  fronts,  one  on  the  east  side  of  Fayetteville  Street  and  the  other 
on  the  west,  would  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy  and  would  "present  a 
business  appearance  to  that  part  of  the  town.11  The  first  of  the  granite-front 
stores  to  be  completed  was  that  of  Simpson  and  Dupuy,  "nearly  opposite 
the  Market  House”;  the  firm  was  ready  for  business  in  early  October  1833. 
A  local  observer  remarked  that  soon  "Raleigh  will  be  among  the  very 
handsomest  towns  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Union.”  Visitors  seemed 
equally  impressed.  A  traveler  from  Virginia  in  November  commented  that 
the  new  granite-front  stores  "will  ultimately  cause  the  town  of  Raleigh  to 
show  more  beauty  than  many  others  of  thrice  its  wealth  and  population. 1 1:58 

Business  Boost.—  The  local  population  was  swelled  by  numbers  of  arti¬ 
sans  coming  in  to  build  the  capitol.  By  midsummer  there  were  "120  work¬ 
men  engaged  about  the  new  Capitol,  in  various  occupations.”  Many  of 
these  were  new  residents  who  moved  to  Wake  County  to  take  advantage  ot 
the  multiple  new  job  opportunities,  including  not  only  work  at  the  quarry 
and  construction  jobs  at  the  capitol  but  employment  in  building  the  stores  in 
the  business  section  of  Raleigh  as  well.  Many  of  the  skilled  quarriers  and 
stonecutters  were  natives  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Among  the 
newcomers  were  the  first  local  representatives  of  such  continuing  familiar 
names  as  Robert  Findlater  (Finlator)  and  William  Stronach  of  Scotland. 
The  "master  workman”  in  charge  of  the  stone  quarry  was  a  newcomer, 
too,  Eleazer  Colburn  from  Massachusetts,  who  also  settled  permanently  in 
Raleigh. 39 

Prosperity  increased  with  population  growth.  In  October  the  Register 
reported  that  the  merchandise  brought  in  for  sale  by  local  merchants  for  the 
fall  season  "greatly  exceeds  in  quantity  any  previous  importation.”  On 
New  Year’s  Eve  the  Register  editor  extended  his  readers  good  wishes  for 
the  coming  year  and  congratulated  those  in  the  capital  city  upon  the 
"activity  and  bustle  .  .  .  every  where  seen,”  which  was  "a  strong  guaran¬ 
tee  of  continued  good  fortune  and  increasing  municipal  importance.”40 

The  Passing  of  Another  Early  Landmark. — One  calamity  occuned  to 
mar  the  happy  year.  Another  disastrous  fire  June  16,  1833,  destroyed  about 
nine  buildings  at  the  north  end  of  Fayetteville  Street’s  east  side,  including 
the  building  "known  perhaps  more  generally  by  the  name  of  Casso  s  old 
Tavern.”  The  fire  originated  within  the  old  inn  itself,  the  structure  being 
used  at  the  time  as  a  coachmaker’s  shop  by  Capt.  Thomas  Cobbs,  who 


38  Register  (w),  Aug.  6,  Oct.  15,  1833;  Constitutionalist,  Sept.  3,  1833;  Register  (w),  Jan.  28,  1834, 
reprinted  from  Farmers’  Register  (Richmond). 

39  Register  (w),  Aug.  6,  1833;  Report  of  Rebuilding  Commission,  Dec.  4,  1834,  listing  names  and  wages  ot 
stonecutters,  quarriers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  laborers,  and  Colburn  as  master  workman;  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1835:389-402,  Aug.  1837:606-612,  recording  workmen’s  applications  for  U.S.  citizen¬ 
ship  and  records  of  their  admission.  Colburn’s  home  at  566  E.  Hargett  St.  stood  until  1969.  Waugh,  N.C. 
Capital,  Raleigh,  58-59;  Raleigh  Times,  May  1,  1969. 

40  Register  (w),  Oct.  15,  Dec.  31,  1833. 
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The  calamity  and  the  coinci¬ 
dences  involved  in  the  Jane  1833 
Raleigh  fire  are  reviewed  in  the 
Star’s  report.  This  was  the  blaze 
that  destroyed  the  well-known 
Casso’s  Inn ,  as  well  as  some  eight 
other  businesses  on  the  east  side 
of  Fayetteville  Street.  The  third 
major  conflagration  to'  occur 
within  two  years  after  the  June 
1831  statehouse  fire,  it  burned 
much  of  the  same  block  that  had 
been  devoured  by  fames  both  in 
1816  and  in  January  1832.  Soon 
after  this  event,  plans  were  being 
made  to  build  a  fire-proof  brick 
courthouse  to  insure  the  safety 
of  Wake  County’s  irreplaceable 
records. 
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THE  STAR 

RALEIGH,  J  UNR  t'C  1 8  53. 


Another  Eire. — Our  luckless  city 
has  been  visited  bv  another  destrue- 
live  conflagration.  The  fire  was  first 
discovered  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
about  half  after  12  o’clock,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  story  of  the  carriage  shop  of 
|  Capt.  Thus.  Cobbs,  known  extensive- 
I  ly  as  Casso’s  Old  Tavern*  when  the 
j  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  in 
I  a  few  minutes  the  streets  were  crowd* 

I  s 

!ed  with  people  rushing  to  the  fa* al 
|  spot*  but  the  flames  spread  with  such 
i  rapidity  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  power 
of  any  human  exertions  to  save  the 
building;  and  it  was  but  too  appa*- 
rent  that  the  destruction  of  the  fine 
corner  building  occupied  bv  Messrs. 
Turner  &  Hughes  as  a  book  store, 
with  every  contiguous  tenement,  was 
inevitable.  The  only  hope  of  saving 
the  whole  square  from  the  same  fate, 
was  to  arrest  the  flames  at  the  dwel¬ 
ling  house  of  Mr.  John  Stuart;  and 
this  was  fortunately,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  effected,  by  blowing  up  the 
two  houses  next  above  it,  dragging  off* 
the  rubbish,  and  the  vigorous  and  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  the  Engine,  which  was 
well  supplied  with  water  by  a  line  of 
communication  formed  to  the  nearest 
pumps.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ex- 
|  tensive  fires  of  ISlfiand  1832  were 
also  arrested  at  this  very  house — mak¬ 
ing  three  times  it  has  been  almost  mi* 
raculously  preserved  from  the  devour¬ 
ing  element. 

The  Firemen  and  the  citi/.ens  gene- 
rally  acquitted  themselves  handsome¬ 
ly  on  the  occasion.  There  were  also 
many  strangers  present,  with  those 
who  are  engaged  in  constructing  the 
various  buildings  now  in  progress  in 
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happened  also  to  be  intendant  of  police  at  the  time.41 

It  was  at  the  home  of  John  Stuart  that  the  fire  was  once  again  stopped,  as 
had  happened  twice  before  in  1816  and  in  1832.  To  halt  the  progress  of  the 
flames  it  was  necessary  to  dynamite  two  adjacent  small  buildings  to  the 
north  and  to  concentrate  all  available  manpower  and  water  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Stuart  residence.  The  city’s  small  fire  engine  “was  brought  to 
play  handsomely  upon  the  scorching  roof  and  sides  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  dwell¬ 
ing,  a  constant  supply  of  water  being  furnished  by  a  line  of  communication 
between  the  Engine  and  the  Pumps,”  and  “a  courageous  few”  mounted  the 
roof  to  help  fight  the  flames.  In  the  stopping  of  the  fire  at  this  point,  the 
Register  editor  described  the  series  of  events  as  “one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  coincidences  ever  recorded.”  He  recalled: 

At  the  great  Fire  in  June.  1816.  when  there  were  upwards  of  50  houses 
destroyed,  the  progress  of  the  flames  was  arrested  at  this  house,  by 
blowing  up  the  kitchen.  In  January.  1832.  when  30  buildings  were 
burnt,  the  fire  was  again  arrested  at  the  same  house,  by  blowing  up  a 
kitchen  on  the  same  spot!  And  now  this  building  has  been  again  pre¬ 
served  under  similar  circumstances.  ...  In  every  instance,  the  fortu¬ 
nate  escape  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  mind,  the 
calmness,  the  collectedness  and  persevering  energy  of  Mrs.  Stuart 
herself.  .  .  . 


Special  mention  was  made  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  citizens  and  strangers 
alike,  “and  particularly  by  those  who  have  taken  up  a  temporary  sojourn 
among  us,  and  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  our  public  and  private 
buildings.  As  usual,  also,  our  colored  population  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  unremitting  efforts  to  be  serviceable.”42 

In  addition  to  the  familiar  old  Casso’s  Inn,  one  of  the  losses  mourned 
particularly  by  George  W.  Mordecai  and  others  was  Turner  and  Hughes’ 
book  store.  That  establishment  boasted  a  reading  room  that  had  opened  not 
quite  a  year  earlier  and  was  already  “a  place  of  public  resort  [that]  was 
encouraging  a  taste  for  literature.”  Not  only  Mordecai  but  numerous  other 
citizens  entertained  “very  little  doubt”  that  the  fire  was  “the  act  of  some 
vile  incendiary.”  Jonathan  Lewis,  “a  counterfeiter  who  [had]  been  loung¬ 
ing  about  the  place  for  some  time,”  Mordecai  noted,  was  arrested  on 


41  Register  (w),  June  18,  Jan.  25,  1833.  The  structure  known  as  the  Dortch  Building  which  stood  facing 
Fayetteville  St.  on  the  Casso  corner  until  its  demolition  in  1 938  has  been  mistakenly  identified  as  the  original 
Casso’s  Inn.  News  and  Observer ,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  9,  1938.  It  was  apparently  built  between  the  time  Gavin 
Hogg  and  George  W.  Mordecai  acquired  the  lot  Oct.  21,  1833,  and  their  leasing  part  of  the  building  Oct. 
1835.  Wake  Deed  Book  1 1:252;  lease  agreement  Oct.  30,  1835,  George  W.  Mordecai  Papers.  Casso’s  faced 
Morgan  Street.  Constitutionalist,  June  18,  1833;  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Sam  Mordecai,  June  18,  1833, 
Pattie  Mordecai  Collection.  Hogg  and  Mordecai  constructed  several  adjacent  brick  buildings  facing 
Fayetteville  St.  in  the  1830s,  some  portions  of  which  historic  architecture  specialists  identified  in  structures 
still  standing  in  1972  directly  south  of  the  Justice  Building  and  housing  businesses  with  “modern”  facades. 
Report  of  the  Raleigh  Historic  Sites  Commission  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  Nov.  19,  1962,  and  list  of 
buildings  approved  by  that  body  as  historic  sites  June  16,  1969.  Raleigh  (City  of).  Minutes  of  the  City 
Council  of  Raleigh,  City  Clerk’s  Office,  Raleigh,  June  16,  1969:613-620.  One  of  these  structures,  known  as 
the  Pell  Building,  was  demolished  in  1972  to  be  replaced  by  the  Law  Building,  107  Fayetteville  St.  Raleigh 
Times,  Aug.  3,  22,  1972. 

42  Register  (w),  June  18,  1833. 
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suspicion  but  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  arson.43 

Plans  for  a  New  County  Building. — Meanwhile,  the  county  justices  of 
the  peace  began,  at  the  first  term  of  court  following  the  act  for  rebuilding 
the  capitol,  to  take  steps  toward  construction  of  a  new  courthouse  for  the 
capital  county.  It  was  announced  at  the  February  term  in  1833  that  the 
following  session  would  open  with  discussion  on  the  question  of  two 
alternatives:  planning  an  entirely  new  courthouse  or  building  a  separate 
fireproof  office  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  county  records.  William  H. 
Haywood,  Jr.,  Thomas  Cobbs,  and  John  C.  Stedman  were  appointed  to 
report  on  comparative  costs  and  other  considerations.44 

The  result  was  a  decision  in  favor  of  replacing  the  forty-year-old  court¬ 
house  with  a  modern,  fireproof  court  and  office  building.  The  justices  laid 
the  county  taxes  for  that  year  with  an  eye  toward  accumulating  a  building 
fund,  but  they  postponed  actual  plans  for  the  structure  until  a  special 
committee  could  apply  to  the  United  States  Congress  for  an  appropriation. 
They  reasoned  that  the  “General  Government”  should  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost,  “in  consideration  of  provision  being  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  its  Courts”  in  the  county  courthouse.43 

Although  no  such  appropriation  was  forthcoming,  a  $7,000  surplus  fund 
had  accumulated  in  the  county  treasury  by  May  1 835.  At  that  term  the  court 
appointed  commissioners  to  contract  for  construction  of  a  building  to  cost 
no  more  than  $10,000  including  the  amount  required  for  furniture.  These 
included  Weston  R.  Gales,  Johnston  Busbee,  Gavin  Hogg,  Charles  L. 
Hinton,  Willis  Whitaker,  David  W.  Stone,  Ransom  Hinton,  and  Parker 
Rand.  The  last  two  named  members  resigned,  and  Wesley  Jones  was 
appointed  in  August.  After  the  death  of  Gavin  Hogg  later  in  the  same  year, 
Nathaniel  G.  Rand,  Woodson  Clements,  and  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr., 
were  added  to  the  commission.  Part  of  their  assignment  was  to  find  a  buyer 
for  the  old  wooden  courthouse  who  would  remove  it  from  the  county’s 
Fayetteville  Street  lot  to  make  room  for  the  new  structure. 4(i 

End  of  an  Era. — The  1794  statehouse  was  gone.  The  1795  courthouse 
was  being  replaced.  Casso’s,  the  best-known  of  the  early  inns,  had  fallen 
victim  to  age  and  flame.  The  unusual,  street-center,  octagon-shaped  mar¬ 
ket  house  had  been  destroyed.  Whole  blocks  of  the  earliest  stores  and 
houses  along  Fayetteville  Street  had  been  razed  in  the  frequent  fires.  The 
disappearance  of  all  these  eighteenth-century  landmarks  symbolized  the 
end  of  an  era,  the  end  of  Wake  County’s  period  of  urban  infancy.  A  new  era 
in  building  and  in  outlook  for  the  future  was  ready  to  open  as  the  second 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century  began. 

43  Register  (w),  Oct.  12,  1832;  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Samual  Mordecai,  June  18,  1833,  Pattie  Mordecai 
Collection;  Constitutionalist ,  June  18,  1833;  Register  (w),  June  25,  Oct.  8,  15,  1833. 

44  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1833:129. 

45  Register  (w),  Aug.  6,  1833;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1833:177-178;  Register  (w),  Apr.  30,  1833. 

46  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1835:352-353;  Register  (w).  May  26,  1835;  Standard  (w),  May  29,  1835; 
Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1835:377,  Nov.  1835:418,  May  1835:352-353. 

The  1795  courthouse  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  its  purchaser  to  a  corner  at  Davie  and  Wilmington 
streets  where  it  was  used  as  a  family  residence  and  then  as  Cook’s  Hotel.  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of 
Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address ,  12.  See  also  Armistead  Jones,  address  delivered  at  dedication  of  1915 
courthouse.  News  and  Observer,  Oct.  12,  1915;  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  39. 
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PART  C 

THE  OPTIMISTIC  YEARS  BEFORE 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Chapter  X 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  EFFORTS 


The  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  opened  on  a  note  of  exuberant 
optimism  throughout  Wake  County.  The  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  in  Wake 
spurred  construction  of  a  new  Wake  County  courthouse  as  well  as  a  new 
market  house  and  Raleigh’s  first  city  hall.  There  was  much  private  building 
as  well,  in  town  and  country.  On  both  state  and  local  levels  there  were 
renewed  efforts  to  make  Wake  County  more  of  an  industrial  and  trading 
center,  and  more  accessible  by  road,  by  river,  and  by  rail  from  other  parts 
of  the  state  and  nation.  Each  of  these  endeavors  had  a  potential  salutary 
effect  on  agriculture,  still  Wake  County’s  chief  industry.  Wake  delegates 
attended  nearly  every  statewide  internal  improvements  convention  held 
during  the  period,  beginning  with  one  in  Raleigh  in  November  1833.  Local 
delegates  that  year  were  Johnston  Busbee,  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  and 
Gavin  Hogg.  Two  primary  concerns  were  encouraging  local  industry  and 
improving  transportation,  especially  roads  to  markets  for  farmers.  The 
revitalized  improvements  efforts  of  the  1830s  met  with  an  early  success  in 
initiating  the  railroad  movement  in  North  Carolina.  And  it  began  in  Wake 
County.1 


Early  Successes 

The  Railroad  Era. — The  success  of  the  Experimental  Railroad  helped 
prove  the  feasibility  of  rail  transportation  in  North  Carolina,  as  did  the 
completion  in  the  same  year  ( 1 833)  of  a  Virginia  rail  line  from  near  Weldon, 
North  Carolina,  to  Petersburg,  where  it  connected  with  lines  to  other 
commercial  centers  farther  north.  It  was  toward  providing  rail  connections 
with  that  Virginia  line  that  North  Carolina  leaders  concentrated  their 
efforts  in  the  1830s.  The  Register  editor  called  this  project  “the  first  link  in 
the  Chain  of  Internal  Improvements  in  this  State’’  and  stressed  the  deep 
interest  that  Raleigh  and  Wake  residents  had  in  the  matter.  He  prophesied 


1  Register  (w).  Feb.  11,  1834.  Dec.  31,  1838,  intervening  issues. 
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that  the  road  would  "double  the  value  of  all  Real  Estate  in  the  town  [and] 
add  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  adjoining  country."  He  further 
predicted  that  it  would  increase  Raleigh's  population,  thus  preventing  "the 
removal  of  your  farming  neighbors  to  the  South  West";  and  that  it  would 
enable  Wake  farmers  to  realize  money  out  of  the  trees  on  their  plantations, 
"and  give  you  a  certain  market  at  your  doors."2 

A  group  of  supporters  obtained  a  charter  for  a  road  from  Raleigh  to 
Gaston,  near  Weldon,  to  be  called  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad.  On 
January  2,  1 836,  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  Wake  residents  gathered  in 
Raleigh  and  subscribed  the  first  $150,000  of  stock  in  the  railroad  venture, 
receiving  assurance  that  Petersburg  citizens  would  invest  a  like  amount. 
"The  certainty  of  having  a  rail  road  to  this  place,"  wrote  a  Raleigh  resident 
to  George  W.  Mordecai,  temporarily  out  of  the  state,  "seems  to  have 
infused  new  life  in  the  people  hereabouts  &  every  one  estimates  their 
property  much  higher  than  before."3 

The  following  month  the  stockholders  elected  Mordecai  president  and 
chose  as  directors  William  Boylan,  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  and  Charles 
Manly,  all  of  Raleigh,  along  with  two  others  from  Warren  County.  One  of 
the  latter  resigned  the  following  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Duncan  Cam¬ 
eron,  by  then  living  in  Raleigh.  Mordecai  continued  a  director  the  rest  of  his 
life,  as  did  Cameron.  The  directors  employed  as  chief  engineer  Charles  F. 
M.  Garnett,  whom  a  Virginia  editor  later  described  as  "the  most  accom¬ 
plished  engineer  in  the  union,”  and  as  consulting  engineer.  Moncure 
Robinson.  For  a  time  the  assistant  engineer  was  James  Herron,  an  inven¬ 
tor.  Albert  Johnson  was  the  long-time  master  mechanic  for  the  company, 
later  rebuilding  two  of  the  earliest  engines.  Tornado  and  Volcano,  after 
they  became  worn  out.4 5 

The  work  of  laying  track  was  done  by  slaves,  who  were  hired  from  their 
masters  for  about  $150  a  year.  The  road  as  described  by  an  early  engineer 
"consisted  of  heavy  wooden  timbers  laid  parallel  to  form  the  track.  On 
these  timbers  were  spiked  the  flat  iron  rails,  called  strap  iron."’ 

Numerous  difficulties  assailed  the  company.  Rail  iron  ordered  from 
England  failed  to  arrive,  and  directors  were  forced  to  purchase  replace¬ 
ments  in  Philadelphia.  Other  delays  included  the  inevitable  difficulties 
about  rights  of  way.  Bonds  of  the  company  sold  slowly  in  the  United  States 
and  President  Mordecai  traveled  to  Fondon  to  acquire  capital;  but  interna- 


2  Register  (w),  Sept.  22,  Dec.  29,  1835. 

3  N.C.  Laws,  1835,  c.  25;  Register  (w),  Jan.  5,  July  26,  1836;  Augustus  Mordecai  (his  brother,  then  of 
Raleigh)  to  George  W.  Mordecai,  Jan.  10,  1836,  Little-Mordecai  Papers,  State  Archives.  Another  brother, 
Samuel  Mordecai,  a  Petersburg  merchant,  was  one  of  those  directing  sale  of  stock  at  that  end  of  the  line,  as 
were  George  and  others  in  Raleigh. 

4  Register  (w),  Feb.  9,  1836,  Feb.  14,  28,  1837,  Aug.  16,  1836 ,  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  28,  1840,  Apr.  20,  Oct. 
26,  1850;  News  and  Observer,  Oct.  19,  1892.  Garnett  was  subsequently  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  in  Georgia,  of  the  Columbia  and  Charlotte  road,  and  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
Register  (s-w),  Nov.  24,  Dec.  18,  1847 ;  Richmond  Whig  cited  in  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  20,  1850.  The  name  of 
Raleigh’s  Johnson  St.,  near  the  first  depot,  honors  Albert  Johnson. 

5  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail  Road,  published  in  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  21,  1840; 
recollections  of  Rufus  H.  Horton,  Raleigh  and  Gaston  engineer  1847-1901,  in  Sanford  L.  Rotter,  “Oldest 
Engineer  of  All  Talks  About  Some  Experiences  of  Long  Ago,”  News  and  Observer,  Aug.  31,  1902. 
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tional  difficulties  and  a  British  market  glutted  with  American  bonds  at  the 
time  stopped  that  plan.  During  the  last  year  of  construction  an  appeal  to  the 
General  Assembly  resulted  in  the  state’s  endorsing  bonds  of  the  company 
and  taking  a  mortgage  on  its  assets.  State  aid  was  also  necessary  for  the 
other  railroad  in  the  state  under  construction  at  the  same  time,  the  161^- 
mile  Wilmington  and  Weldon  that  was  completed  March  9,  1840,  just 
twelve  days  ahead  of  the  86-mile-long  Raleigh  and  Gaston.6 

Construction  continued,  and  by  May  1 838  the  northern  portion  of  the  line 
from  Gaston  to  Littleton  in  Warren  County  was  already  hauling  freight  and 
passengers.  In  use  were  two  twenty-horsepower  engines  owned  by  the 
Virginia  company  and  named  the  Gaston  and  the  Raleigh.  They  were 
manufactured  in  England  by  C.  Tayleur  &  Co.  In  1839  engineers  installed 
track  through  adjoining  counties  into  Wake  and  completed  two  major 
railroad  bridges  in  Wake  County.  Specifications  described  the  bridge  over 
Crabtree  Creek,  three  miles  north  of  the  capitol,  as  ""312  feet  in  length, 
supported  by  a  single  centre  Pier.'  ’  The  second,  over  the  Neuse  River,  was 
325  feet  long.  Both  were  built  on  the  ‘lattice”  plan  of  Ithiel  Town,  sup¬ 
ported  on  piers  and  abutments  of  granite,  55  and  50  feet,  respectively, 
above  the  water.7 

Chief  Engineer  Garnett  purchased  for  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  freight  cars  and  two  coaches,  four  six-wheeled  engines  made  by 
D.  J.  Burr  and  Co.  of  Richmond.  Their  names  were  Tornado,  Spitfire, 
Whirlwind,  and  Volcano.  The  locomotives  had  no  cabs  for  the  engineer, 
who  rode  ‘‘right  out  in  the  weather,”  according  to  the  recollections  of  an 
early  employee.  Rufus  H.  Horton,  one  of  the  first  engineers,  described  the 
earliest  engines  thus: 

We  had  no  headlights,  no  cabs  to  protect  the  engineer,  no  seat  for  him 
to  sit  on,  no  steam  gauge,  no  blower,  no  strainer  to  the  feed  pipe.  .  .  . 

When  we  filled  the  boiler  we  had  to  keep  running  all  the  time,  so  as  to 
get  pumping  force.  We  couldn’t  take  water  standing  still.  ...  8 

As  track  was  completed  into  Wake  County  the  company  established 
depots  at  Alston’s  Store,  later  renamed  Forestville,  and  at  Huntsville,  a 


6  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail  Road,  excerpted  in  Charles  M.  Heck,  “Contem¬ 
poraneous  Accounts  of  the  Coming  of  the  First  Train  to  Raleigh,  N.C.,”  15-17,  unpublished  typescript  in 
Local  History  Room,  Wake  County  Public  Libraries ,Register  (s-w),  Aug.  21,  1840;  legal  suits,  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  various  dates;  Cecil  Kenneth  Brown,  A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  Development ,  47 ;  Register 
(w),  June  29,  Jan.  14,  1839;  N.C.  Laws,  1838-1839,  c.  29,  N.C.  Laws,  1840-1841  ,c.  50;  Beal,  Hall  of  History 
Railroad,  2-3. 

7  Heck,  “Contemporaneous  Accounts,”  9,  16;  Register  (w),  Apr.  27,  1839;  chief  engineer’s  report  in 
Register  (s-w),  Apr.  10,  1840. 

8  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  25,  1839,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  10,  May  26,  1840;  Susan  Iden,  “Uncle  Dick  Griffin,  94, 
of  New  Light,  Gives  Rules  for  Long  and  Happy  Life,”  Raleigh  Times,  n.d.  [ca.  1920s?],  Iden  Scrapbook 
film;  Rotter,  “Oldest  Engineer.” 

Popular  later  engines  were  the  Tempest,  an  eight-wheeler;  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  built  in  1847  by  Norris 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia;  and  the  Graham,  honoring  the  1845-1849  governor.  Rotter,  “Oldest  Engineer”; 
Register  (s-w),  Oct.  6,  1847,  Apr.  19,  1848,  Dec.  17,  1853.  Four  locomotives  were  badly  damaged  in  an 
engine  house  fire  Feb.  25,  1848.  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  1,  1848.  In  the  1850s  the  company  added  a  series  of 
engines  named  for  the  counties  the  railroad  traversed  including  Wake,  Franklin,  Granville  (before  separa¬ 
tion  of  Vance),  Warren,  and  Halifax.  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  17,  1853;  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail  Road, 
Proceedings  and  Report,  Nov.  10,  1853,  North  Carolina  Collection. 
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small  community  a  mile  south  of  the  railroad’s  Neuse  River  crossing.  The 
residents  of  Forestville  held  "‘quite  an  Entertainment”  March  19,  1840,  to 
celebrate  completion  of  the  railroad  to  that  point.  The  strange  new  word 
“depot’  ’  was  a  subject  of  local  interest.  One  of  the  local  papers  reported  on 
a  minor  debate  that  was  current: 

Depot  rs.  Depo.  The  Rail  Road  having  almost  reached  here,  and  our 
DEPOT  in  a  state  of  active  forwardness,  some  persons  are  discussing 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  that  word.  One  says  it  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  spelt:  for  that  it  is  just  as  proper  to  say  tea-po  as  depo.  In 
good  old  English,  p-o-t,  it  is  contended,  spellspot  and  not po.  But  this 
class  of  objectors  forget  that  tea-pot  is  a  compound  word,  purely 
English;  whilst  depot  is  a  French  word,  and  must  be  pronounced  as  if  it 
had  not  a  final  t — DEPO.5' 

The  primary  depot  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  was  at  Raleigh,  at  the 
then  northern  city  limit  where  Halifax  and  Salisbury  streets  intersected 
North  Street.  It  was  in  this  area,  where  a  warehouse  and  other  buildings 
were  also  constructed,  that  hundreds  of  curious  Wake  County  residents 
gathered  on  Saturday,  March  21,  1840,  to  witness  one  of  the  strangest 
phenomena  in  their  experience.  It  was  reported  thus  in  the  Register: 

PHIZZZ-ZZZ-ZZZ 

This  is  as  near,  as  we  can  come  in  type,  towards  expressing  the  strange 
sound  which  greeted  the  ears  of  the  assembled  population  of  our  City, 
on  Saturday  evening  last.  About  6  o’clock  of  that  day,  the  first  Steam 
Locomotive  [the  Tornado],  that  ever  snorted  amongst  the  hills  of 
Crab-tree,  reached  the  limits  of  our  City,  and  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  bells  rang,  the  artillery 
roared  and  the  people  cheered.  Huzza!  Huzza!!  HUZZA!!!  The  Ra¬ 
leigh  and  Gaston  Rail  Road  is  completed,  and  no  mistake.  The 
Passenger  Cars  are  expected  here  tonight,  and  we  jolly  Cits  can  now 
amuse  ourselves  with  Rail  Road  incidents,  until  the  Assembly  meets. 

.  .  .  We  hail  the  rumbling  of  the  first  Locomotive,  as  the  glad  omen  of 
future  prosperity  to  our  City  and  county,  and  feel  that  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed.10 

Richard  Griffin,  who  as  a  child  lived  near  the  Falls  of  Neuse,  recalled 
many  years  later  his  excitement  when  the  first  engines  passed  that  area.  “I 
thought  they  flew  right  by  me,  they  went  so  fast,”  he  said.  Within  the  first 
few  weeks  after  beginning  service  to  Raleigh,  the  Tornado  had  established 
a  reputation  for  maintaining  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour  carrying  the 
mail.  Chief  Engineer  Garnett,  however,  urged  regulations  reducing  the 
speed  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  or  less  for  both  mail  and  freight,  and  even 


''  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  6,  1840;  Register  (w),  Dec.  14,  1839.  The  Alston’s  Store  post  office  was  changed  to 
Forestville  July  1839,  just  a  year  after  it  was  established.  Register  (w),  Aug.  3,  1839.  The  Forestville  depot’s 
later  move  to  Wake  Forest  (1874)  caused  serious  hard  feelings  between  the  neighboring  towns.  Paschal, 
History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:52.  See  also  Raleigh  Times,  Aug.  1 1,  1964.  The  Huntsville  station  was 
later  renamed  Neuse  Station.  See  maps.  The  Millbrook  depot  appears  in  a  Mar.  31,  1868,  schedule  issued  by 
the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  (photocopy  in  author’s  collection). 

10  Johnson  map  of  Raleigh,  1847;  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871;  Levi  Branson,  North  Carolina  Business 
Directory ,  1877-1878 ,  294;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  24,  1840. 
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increased  and  no  detention. 

nrWE  Raleigh  and  0«»ton  Roll  R**4  i#  now  com- 
JL  pitted  and  In  foil  operation.  Thi*  road  con¬ 
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After  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
Railroad  was  in  operation , 
steamboat  and  stagecoach  com¬ 
panies  adjusted  their  schedules  to 
provide  connections  from  its  de¬ 
pots  to  places  not  served  by  rail. 
This  complicated  timetable  of 
connecting  schedules  appeared  in 
the  Raleigh  Register  for  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1840. 


lower,  to  eight,  for  passenger  trains.  He  argued  that  the  road’s  six-wheeled 
engines  running  on  wooden  rails  were  not  as  safe  as  were  eight-wheeled 
engines  on  iron  rails  being  tried  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  speeding 
the  transfer  of  people  and  goods  was  one  of  the  railroads’  reasons  for  being. 
Early  advertisements  emphasized  vast  savings  in  travel  time  and  low 
passenger  fares,  which  averaged  “less  than  six  cents  a  mile.”  One  could 
travel  the  entire  length  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  make  connections  near 
the  Virginia  line,  and  be  in  Petersburg  in  fifteen  hours.  Or  one  could  travel 
all  the  way  to  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  338  miles,  in  thirty-two  hours, 
including  “stoppages.”  To  illustrate  the  new  saving  in  time  required  to 
procure  goods  from  the  north,  the  Register  cited  the  experience  of  a 
merchant  who  left  Raleigh  on  a  Monday  morning,  arrived  at  Petersburg 
where  he  purchased  his  spring  stock  of  goods,  and  had  them  delivered  at 
the  Raleigh  depot  on  Thursday  night.  Another,  William  C.  Tucker,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  received  his  goods  all  the  way  from  New  York,  500 
miles,  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  eight  days.  “This  seems,”  he  ex¬ 
ulted,  “like  annihilating  both  time  and  space.”1 1 

Agents  on  duty  at  the  various  depots  had  little  to  do  except  at  train  time. 
Richard  Griffin  reminisced  in  after  years  about  uncertain  station  duties. 
“They  would  advertise  that  the  train  would  be  due  at  a  certain  time  if  it 
didn’t  rain,”  he  recalled.  “Sometimes  the  agent  at  Forestville  would  go  off 
squirrel  hunting  half  a  mile  from  the  station  and  they  would  have  to  blow  the 
whistle  for  him  to  come  back  to  meet  the  train.”12 

The  first  freight  to  be  received  for  shipment  from  the  Raleigh  depot  was 
twenty  bales  of  cotton  sent  to  Petersburg  March  28,  1840,  by  Raleigh 


11  Iden,  “Uncle  Dick  Griffin’’;  Register  (s-w),  May  26,  Aug.  11,  May  5,  1840,  Apr.  27,  1841;  chief 
engineer’s  report  in  Fourth  Annual  Report,  Heck,  “Contemporaneous  Accounts,’’  16,  18. 

12  Iden,  “Uncle  Dick  Griffin.” 
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auctioneer  and  agent  William  Peck  for  some  Smithfield  clients.  Almost 
immediately  after  trains  began  to  carry  freight,  the  enterprising  John 
Ziegenfuss  of  Raleigh  opened  a  delivery  service  with  a  horse  and  dray  to 
carry  merchandise  from  the  depot  to  “any  part  of  the  city.”  He  boasted 
that  since  he  was  an  agent  for  the  railroad  company  he  was  “the  first  one  to 
know  whose  goods  have  arrived’  ’  and  that  he  could  deliver  them  at  the  door 
of  the  addressee  “without  the  necessity  of  troubling  them  to  call  at  the 
Depot.”  The  various  hotels  soon  began  keeping  an  “omnibus  .^ .  .  always  in 
attendance  to  convey  passengers  and  baggage,  to  and  from  the  depot, 
charging  a  fare  of  twenty-five  cents.  An  eventual  result  of  these  enterprises 
was  the  institution  of  a  general  delivery  service  between  any  points  in  town. 
W.  B.  Reid  called  his  service  in  the  1850s  “the  City  Express.”15 

The  “Three  Days.” — Jubilant  Wake  County  citizens  proposed,  fi¬ 
nanced,  and  hosted  a  three-day  festival  in  June  to  celebrate  “those  two 
magnificent  Public  Works,”  the  railroad  and  the  nearly  completed  capitol. 
Alluding  to  French  Revolutionary  history,  the  Register  editor  exulted  that 
“France  had  her  ‘Glorious  Three  Days,’  and  so  [did]  the  City  of  Raleigh. 
He  estimated  that  the  “Great  Festival”  of  June  10-12,  1840,  attracted 
between  800  and  1,000  “Strangers,”  in  addition  to  the  local  citizenry. 
Reporters  agreed  that  the  whole  festival  “was,  no  doubt,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  animated  scene  of  joyousness  that  ever  occurred  in  North 
Carolina,”  that  “never  was  our  City  more  crowded  with  beauty  and  in¬ 
telligence,”  and  that  not  one  individual  “left  us  without  having  ex¬ 
perienced  the  most  generous  and  pleasurable  emotions.”14 

The  first  morning  was  “ushered  in  by  the  discharge  of  Cannon,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  all  citizens,  as  if  by 
concert,  seemed  generally  to  suspend  business.”  Eater  in  the  day  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  including  invited  dignitaries  as  well 
as  “artisans  of  the  Capitol  and  Rail  Road,”  moved  to  the  train  depot  north 
of  the  capitol.  There  Mrs.  Hannah  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  late  popular 
innkeeper  Peter  Casso,  served  a  mid-afternoon  dinner  in  the  railroad  ware¬ 
house.  There  was  a  speech  by  beloved  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
Gaston,  and  almost  a  hundred  toasts  to  the  railroad,  the  capitol,  the  city, 
the  state,  and  nearly  everyone  connected  with  any  of  them.  Among  those 
published  by  the  Register  was  a  toast  offered  by  Augustus  Mordecai  of 
Virginia  which  embodied  one  of  the  earliest  references  to  Raleigh  as  the 
city  of  oaks:  “Here’s  to  the  City  in  the  Oaks,  with  her  Grecian  Capitol  — 
Her  sons,  gallant  and  generous;  her  daughters,  beautiful  and  virtuous. 
Another,  by  a  visiting  newspaperman,  was  “to  the  City  of  Raleigh,  distin¬ 
guished  alike  for  its  enlightened  enterprise,  its  refined  intelligence,  and  its 
open-hearted  hospitality.”  Focal  editor  Weston  Raleigh  Gales  added  in  his 
toast  to  his  city:  “It  has  exceeded  in  gallantry  even  its  renowned  namesake. 
Sir  Walter.  He  but  laid  down  his  cloak  for  one  lady  to  walk  over.  Its  citizens 
have  helped  to  lay  down  86  miles  of  Rail  Road  for  the  whole  sex  to  lide 
over.”  Two  local  residents  toasted  David  Paton,  architect  of  the  capitol. 

13  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  31,  May  5,  1840,  Nov.  4,  1845,  Dec.  30,  1854,  Sept.  11,  1858. 

14  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  10,  14,  24,  June  2,  12,  16,  1840. 
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Raleigh,  Mat  1st, 

The  pleasure  of  pour  company  is  respect¬ 
fully  requested  at  an  Entertainment,  to  he 
given  in  this  City,  commencing  on  the  10/A 
of  June  next,  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  State  Capitol  and  the  Raleigh  ash 
Gaston  Rail  Road. 
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Invitations  like  the  one  above 
brought  nearly  a  thousand  vis¬ 
itors  to  Wake  County  for  three 
days  of  events  June  10-12,  1840, 
to  celebrate  completion  of  the 
capitol  and  of  the  first  railroad  to 
serve  the  county,  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston.  This  invitation  was  lent 
for  photographing  by  R.  Beverly 
Raney,  M.D. 


Former  Raleigh  resident  Dr.  Thomas  Stanly  Beckwith,  then  of  Virginia, 
was  mistakenly  given  credit  for  originating  the  lines  of  his  toast  to  North 
Carolina.  A  correction  in  the  Register  a  few  days  later  straightened  out  the 
matter  and  recognized  its  actual  author,  and  for  the  first  time  published  the 
two-line  refrain  of  Judge  Gaston’s  new  song,  destined  to  become  the 
official  state  song: 

Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven’s  blessings  attend  her; 

While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  and  love,  and  defend  her. 

Dr.  Beckwith  was  quoted  as  saying  he  had  heard  it  sung  by  several  young 
Raleigh  ladies  and  that  it  was  “adapted  to  a  fine  Tyrolese  Air.”  The  editor 
expressed  the  hope  that  “this  allusion  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
whole  Song.”15 

On  Union  Square  that  evening  there  were  fireworks  and  illuminations. 
“The  south  end  of  the  Capitol  was  handsomely  illuminated  in  the  evening,” 
one  of  the  papers  reported,  “and  a  large  collection  of  both  sexes  were 
entertained  with  excellent  band  music.”  Thursday  was  given  over  to  rail- 


5  Star,  June  17,  1840;  Register  (s-w),  June  16,  19,  1840. 
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road  excursions  every  two  hours,  and  to  tours  of  the  splendid  new  capitol. 
That  night  and  the  next,  elaborate  balls  were  held  in  the  capitol,  with 
dancing  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  music  and  refreshments  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  Hall.  Both  rooms  were  "brilliantly  lighted  by  the  magnificent  new 
Chandeliers,  which  hold  near  one  hundred  candles  each."  Friday  night’s 
ball  was  "thronged  with  company  from  "gay  fifteen  to  healthy  fifty,’  a 
goodly  portion  of  which  t[r]ipped  it  upon  the  light  fantastic  ’till  a  late  hour  in 

the  night,’ ’1K 

The  hard-working  committee  on  arrangements  were  touted  by  the  press. 
They  included  C.  C.  Battle,  Stephen  Birdsall,  Perrin  H.  Busbee,  J.  A. 
Campbell,  Beverly  Daniel,  Albert  F.  Hughes,  Alfred  Jones,  George  Little, 
Charles  Manly,  George  W.  Polk,  Nathaniel  G.  Rand,  Josiah  O.  Watson, 
William  White,  S.  W.  Whiting,  Gaston  H.  Wilder,  and  E.  H.  Wingate.17 

State  Capitol. — Work  on  the  capitol  had  consumed  seven  years  (1833- 
1840)  and  had  involved  directly  or  indirectly  innumerable  Wake  County 
residents,  both  long-time  citizens  and  recent  arrivals.  Most  of  the  superin¬ 
tending  board  of  commissioners,  the  membership  of  which  changed  fre¬ 
quently,  were  Wake  residents  during  the  period.  The  initial  board  included 
William  Boylan,  Duncan  Cameron,  Judge  Henry  Seawell,  State  Treasurer 
William  S.  Mhoon,  and  Attorney  General  Romulus  W.  Saunders,  all  living 
in  Wake  at  the  time.  These  all  resigned  late  in  1834  in  face  of  escalating 
costs  and  other  complaints  about  the  building’s  progress.  Chairman  Came¬ 
ron  was  succeeded  by  Adjutant  General  Beverly  Daniel,  who  served  as 
chairman  longer  than  any  other  member  (1834-1839)  and  who,  appro¬ 
priately,  was  grand  marshal  for  the  parade  celebrating  completion  of  the 
building.  Successors  to  the  other  members  included  State  Treasurers 
Samuel  F.  Patterson,  Daniel  W.  Courts,  and  Charles  L.  Hinton;  Commons 
Clerk  and  later  Governor  Charles  Manly;  Comptroller  William  F.  Collins; 
Supreme  Court  Clerk  Edmund  B.  Freeman;  Charles  L.  Hunter;  and  other 
Wake  residents  Alfred  Jones,  Weston  R.  Gales,  Rev.  William  McPheeters, 
and  Dr.  John  Beckwith.  The  last-named  three  were  the  only  commissioners 
still  functioning  when  the  capitol  was  finally  completed,  with  Dr.  Beckwith 
then  serving  as  chairman.18 

Hundreds  of  men  found  employment  in  the  construction  of  the  capitol  — 
black  and  white,  slave  and  free,  local  citizens  and  newcomers,  native 
Americans  and  foreign-born.  Wages  ranged  from  $3  per  day  for  the  most 
highly  skilled  of  architect  David  Paton’s  assistants  to  as  little  as  fifteen 
cents  per  day,  for  some  apparently  very  young  boys.  The  commissioners’ 
lists  of  employees  indicate  that  the  highest  paid  workmen  (other  than 
assistants)  were  carpenters  Nicholson  and  Briggs,  and  blacksmiths  Barr, 
Burns,  Hart,  and  Murray.  Most  of  the  stonecutters  earned  $2  a  day.  Among 
that  list  are  numerous  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  names.  Some  were  ex¬ 
perienced  rock  cutters  who  came  south  in  response  to  Paton’s  recruiting 


16  Register  (s-w),  June  16,  1840;  Standard  (w),  June  24,  1840. 

17  Register  (s-w),  June  16,  1840. 

18  N.C.  Laws,  1832-1833 ,  c.  3,  s.  2;  Register  (w),  Jan.  18,  1833;  Report[s]  of  Rebuilding  Commission, 
1832-1840;  N.C.  Laws,  1834-1835,  c.  25;  Standard  (w),  June  24,  1840;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  20,  1840. 
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efforts  in  New  York,  and  who  later  applied  for  and  were  granted  United 
States  citizenship  through  the  Wake  County  Court  during  the  years  the 
building  was  under  construction.  Among  those  whose  families  settled  in 
Wake  were  Campbell,  Findlater,  Graham,  McKay  (or  Mackay),  Miller, 
Riddick,  Speed,  and  Stronach,  from  Scotland;  Puttick,  born  in  England; 
and  Gamble,  Kane,  Kennedy,  and  McGowan,  natives  of  Ireland.  Most  of 
the  quarry  men  and  laborers  were  slaves,  hired  at  fifty  cents  a  day.  Some  of 
theii  names  were  Battle,  Cook,  Cotton,  Dilliard,  Haywood,  Hinton, 
Huntei ,  Saundei  s.  Stone,  Thompson,  Tucker,  Whitaker,  Williams,  and 
Young.  Others  apparently  were  free  Negroes,  including  Dunston,  Evans, 
Harp,  and  others.10 

The  materials  these  capitol  builders  worked  with  were  primarily  Wake 
County  products,  although  some  of  the  finishing  and  decorative  elements, 
such  as  carved  capitals  for  the  interior  fluted  columns,  and  cast  iron 
elements  on  the  dome  and  staircases,  came  from  Philadelphia  and  other 
northern  suppliers.  In  addition  to  the  primary  building  stone  taken  from 
state  quarries  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  capitol,  flagstones  for  the 
vestibules,  conidois,  and  passages  came  from  a  quarry  about  eighteen 
miles  west  of  the  square,  according  to  Paton’s  1 838  progress  report.  Of  the 
Wake  County  granite  used  for  the  exterior  Paton  said,  “I  may  remark  that 
the  stone  with  which  this  edifice  is  constructed  is  of  the  toughest  and 
hardest  description,  containing  less  iron  than  any  stone  I  have  ever  seen: 
hence  it  presents  a  beautiful  cream  color,  of  a  much  warmer  tint  than 
marble.”  About  two  years  before  actual  completion,  he  reported  that 
‘"besides  the  force  employed  on  the  Square  and  Quarry,  we  have  artizans 
employed  modelling  Plaster  Enrichments;  wood  Carvers,  carving  Mold¬ 
ings  and  capitols  of  Columns;  Cabinet  and  Chair  makers  about  Furniture; 
Iron  Founders,  about  cast  iron  ornaments.”20 

Paton  had  inherited  a  good  portion  of  the  exterior  design,  which  appar¬ 
ently  he  changed  very  little,  with  its  Greek  Doric-columned  porticoes  and 
entablature  designed  after  the  Parthenon.  In  response  to  a  request  to 
describe  his  plans  for  the  interior,  Paton  wrote:  “The  vestibules  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  columns  and  antae  similar  to  that  of  the  Ionic  temple  of  the 


19  Report  of  Rebuilding  Commission,  1834;  Elliot,  ‘‘N.C.  State  Capitol”  (May  1958):21;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  Aug.  1835-Feb.  1844.  Findlator  and  Puttick,  along  with  Justin  Martindale,  later  won  the  contract 
to  do  the  stone  work  on  Christ  Church,  built  1848-1853.  ‘‘Memorandum  of  an  agreement  .  .  .  ,”  June  7, 
1848,  Christ  Church  Records.  Stronach  became  a  leading  businessman. 

Apparently  numbers  of  the  newcomer  families  of  stonecutters  built  homes  on  and  south  of  New  Bern 
Ave. ,  near  the  rock  quarry  and  the  experimental  railroad  track.  Early  in  the  20th  century  a  newspaper  writer 
described  in  two  articles  ‘‘some  of  the  queer  little  cottages,”  and  a  cluster  of ‘‘wooden  buildings  which  the 
Scotchmen  erected  in  the  area,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  time  of  the  second  article, 
when  one  of  the  last  and  largest,  standing  a  little  east  of  the  old  or  city  cemetery,  was  removed.” 
‘‘Memories  of  State  Capitol,”  Raleigh  Times ,  Jan.  3,  1913;  ‘‘A  Quaint  House,”  n.d.  [ca.  1914?],  Wake 
Library  scrapbook.  A  tradition  of  long  standing  holds  that  many  of  the  newcomers  found  North  Carolina’s 
summer  heat  not  only  oppressive  but  unhealthy  and  that  ‘‘many”  died  in  Raleigh  during  the  1830s.  A  few 
graves  in  City  Cemetery  and  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery  on  N.  Tarboro  Rd.  dating  from  that  decade  and 
bearing  some  of  their  family  names,  as  well  as  records  of  funerals  in  the  Christ  Church  Parish  Register,  lend 
some  support  to  the  claim. 

20  Report  of  Rebuilding  Commission,  1838;  Register  (w),  Dec.  31,  1838;  John  L.  Sanders,  ‘‘The  State 
Capitol.  A  Tourguide  ;  Standard  (w).  May  24,  1 837;  Samuel  A.  Ashe,  David  Paton ,  Architect  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Capitol ,  14;  Register  (w),  Mar.  26,  1838,  reprinted  from  Standard. 
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Ilissus  near  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  remainder  is  groined  with  stone 
and  brick  springing  from  pilasters  of  the  Roman  Doric.  The  lobbies  and  hall 
of  representatives  have  their  columns  and  antae  of  the  octagon  tower  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  and  the  plan  of  the  hall  is  of  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  theatre,  and  the  columns  and  antae  in  the  senatorial  chamber  and 
rotunda  are  of  the  temple  of  Erechtheus,  Minerva  Polias,  and  Pandoras,  in 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  near  the  above  named  Parthenon.  ...”  A 
widower  of  about  thirty-three  when  he  took  charge  of  the  capitol  construc¬ 
tion,  Paton  met  and  married  while  in  North  Carolina  Miss  Annie  Farrow  of 
Beaufort  County.  Duncan  McLaurin,  a  member  of  the  1838  legislature  from 
Richmond  County,  described  the  young  Scottish  architect  after  their  first 
meeting  as  ”a  fine  fellow”  and  noted  with  delight  that  “his  brogue  is  very 
perceptible.”  In  spite  of  some  misunderstandings  with  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  over  his  duties  and  his  pay.  Paton  remained  on  the  scene  until  he  had 
brought  the  job  to  completion,  leaving  for  New  York  during  the  late  spring 
or  early  summer  of  1 840. 2 1 

By  the  June  1840  date  of  the  capitofs  completion  the  total  cost  of  the 
structure  and  its  furnishings  was  $530,684.15,  more  than  ten  times  the 
original  appropriation,  which  was  augmented  by  each  succeeding  General 
Assembly  during  the  seven  years.  Raleigh  cabinetmaker  William 
Thompson  was  the  creator  of  the  mahogany  desks  and  chairs  for  the  House 
and  Senate  chambers.  Thompson  also  secured  the  eighty-four-light  chan¬ 
deliers  for  the  two  houses,  and  later  in  the  year  furnished  chairs,  tables,  and 
desks  for  the  Supreme  Court  room.  The  first  legislative  session  in  the  new 
building  was  that  convening  in  November  1840.  The  chambers  lacked 
carpets  and  window  draperies,  conditions  that  brought  complaints  from 
members  and  visitors  who  could  not  hear  the  proceedings  because  of 
echoes.  These  problems  were  later  remedied.'22 


21  Ashe,  David  Paton ,  14;  Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  Dec.  22,  1838,  N.C. 
Legislative  Documents,  1838;  Register  (w),  Aug.  14,  1837;  Duncan  McLaurin  to  John  McLaurin,  Dec.  2, 
1838,  Duncan  McLaurin  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Department;  Elliot,  “N.C.  State  Capitol"  (June 
1958):25-26;  Register  (s-w),  May  29,  1840. 

22  N.C.,  Reports  of  Rebuilding  Commission,  1831-1840;  Elliot,  "N.C.  State  Capitol"  (May  1958):21; 
authorization  for  payment  to  Thompson,  Report  on  Public  Buildings  and  Rebuilding  the  Capitol,  N.C., 
Legislative  Documents,  1840-1841 ,  listing  88-light  chandeliers;  order  specifying  84-light  chandeliers  from 
Cornelius  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  cited  in  J.  Sanders,  State  Capitol  Tourguide,  1 1,  29,  32;  Register  (s-w), 
Nov.  20,  Dec.  1,  1840. 

Carpets  installed  in  the  1850s  presumably  followed  suggestions  embodied  in  a  telegram,  J.  W.  [sic,  but 
properly,  J.  F.]  Taylor  to  A.  J.  Davis,  Oct.  27,  1852,  in  A.  J.  Davis  Collection,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  N.Y.,  calling  for  a  design  embodying  a  "golden  constellation  of  thirty-one  stars”  (for  the  3 1  states)  on  a 
red  or  maroon  background  for  the  House,  and  a  single  star  for  the  Senate.  Both  were  removed  at  some 
undetermined  time  in  the  past.  Carpeting  based  on  these  descriptions,  produced  by  Harmony  Carpet 
Company,  N.Y.,  was  installed  in  Dec.  1976  in  the  two  chambers.  J.  Sanders,  op.  cit. .  29,  32. 

Windows  in  the  two  houses  were  furnished  with  damask  draperies  in  1 856,  and  with  roller  shades  at  that 
or  a  slightly  later  time.  These  too  have  disappeared;  a  legislative  appropriation  provided  in  Dec.  1980 
reproduction  1840s-style  shades  designed  by  Capitol  researcher  Raymond  L.  Beck  from  primary  source 
documents  and  existing  plaster  ornamentation  in  the  chambers.  Sanders,  loc.  cit. ;  N.C.  Laws,  1 854-1 855 , 
Resolution,  131;  Laws,  1856-57 ,  Comptroller’s  Report,  174;  author’s  interview  with  Raymond  L.  Beck, 
History  Museum  Specialist  (and  researcher).  State  Capitol,  Oct.  7,  8,  1981. 

A  popular  misconception  for  many  years  was  that  David  Royster  made  the  Senate  and  House  furniture 
for  the  1840  capitol.  Possible  sources  for  the  misinformation  are  later  records  of  payment  to  Royster  for 
other  work  about  the  building,  and  for  "two  tables  and  Speaker’s  mallet”  for  the  legislature  while  that  body 
met  elsewhere  during  construction  of  the  capitol.  N.C.  Laws,  1838-1839,  Resolution,  181-182.  The 
Thompson  chairs  and  desks  were  between  1951  and  1961  stored  and  replaced  by  new  ones,  but  later 
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The  capitol  remained  a  source  of  great  pride  to  local  folk,  who  delighted 
in  visitors’  descriptions  of  and  tributes  to  its  architecture  and  its  setting 
among  Wake  s  ancient  oaks.  The  following,  for  example,  was  reprinted 
locally  from  a  Richmond  newspaper: 

Above  this  mass  of  foliage  .  .  .  rise  the  classical  colonnades  and  dome 
of  the  magnificent  Capitol  itself.  For  purity  of  architecture,  symmetry 
of  proportion,  as  well  as  style  of  execution,  at  once  commodious, 
elegant,  and  substantial,  this  State-house  is  not  excelled  in  America. 

The  mateiial  of  which  it  is  constructed,  is  nearly  as  white  as  marble, 
and  whether  you  contemplate  the  Ionic  gracefulness  within,  or  the 
Gothic  [Doric?]  majesty  without,  —whether  you  regard  its  lighter 
ornaments  amid  the  hum  of  men  and  the  glitter  of  lamps,  or  its  exterior 
of  simple  grandeur,  relieved  by  the  sun  or  subdued  by  the  moon,  this 
temple  of  law  is  a  beautiful  “festival  for  the  eyes.”23 

Local  writers  were  no  less  appreciative,  but  the  young  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  Rasp  elected  to  add  a  slightly  humorous  report  about  visitors’ 
impressions: 

Thousands  of  persons  have  ascended  to  the  top  of  our  State  House,  to 
get  a  view  of  the  City  below,  which  is  a  beautiful  sight.  Every  stranger 
who  comes  to  the  City,  “goes  up,”  in  order  “to  see  what  he  can  see;” 
and,  not  unfrequently.  we  have  been  amused  at  the  odd  expressions 
which  [are]  made  by  some  who  have  never  seen  “the  like.”  A  few  days 
ago,  a  gentleman  from  the  backwoods,  ascended  to  the  top,  and  took  a 
peep  over  the  precipice,  and  immediately  threw  himself  back  on  the 
house,  exclaiming  that  it  was  so  far  down,  that  it  drew  his  toe  nail  off. 

and,  had  he  not  fallen  back,  would  have  drawn  his  neck  out  of  his 
shoulders.24 


Unsuccessful  Efforts 

Nense  Navigation . — Meanwhile,  efforts  had  been  resumed  to  improve 
transportation  into  and  out  of  the  capital  county  by  means  other  than  rail. 
The  possibility  of  navigating  the  Neuse  River  as  far  inland  as  Wake  County 
surfaced  again  in  the  1830s,  after  having  been  abandoned  in  the  preceding 
decade.  A  legislative  act  extended  the  charter  of  the  long  inactive  Neuse 
River  Navigation  Company.  Local  businessmen  expressed  the  hope  that 
Raleigh  might  “bear  the  same  kind  of  commercial  relation  to  New  Bern, 
that  Fayetteville  has  fora  long  time  borne  to  Wilmington.”  The  matter  was 
raised  at  each  of  several  statewide  and  local  internal  improvements  con¬ 
ventions  and  other  related  meetings  held  in  Raleigh  during  the  decades  of 
the  30s  and  40s.  In  1 844  there  was  a  flurry  of  excitement  over  the  success 


restored  and  replaced  in  the  legislative  chambers  since  being  maintained  as  historic  sites  by  the  state. 
Raleigh  Times,  June  26,  1965,  Mar.  9,  July  6,  1966,  Jan.  16,  1967.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1965,  c.  1052.  See 
especially  James  Craig.  “The  1840  North  Carolina  capitol  and  its  furniture,’'  Antiques  88  (Aug  1965)205- 
207. 

Jerry  Hinton,  a  former  slave  of  Major  Charles  Hinton,  is  said  to  have  kindled  the  first  fire  in  the  capitol, 
presumably  in  the  fall  of  1840.  Seawell,  Law  Tales,  95-96. 

2i  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  28,  1845,  reprinted  from  Religious  Herald  (Richmond)  earlier  that  month. 

24  The  Rasp  (Raleigh),  Sept.  10,  1842. 
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achieved  by  C.  B.  Dibble  in  operating  steamboats  from  New  Bern  to 
Smithfield.  He  proposed  to  Wake  County  citizens  that  his  boats  could 
ascend  the  Neuse  “on  every  swell"  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Raleigh 
“the  greater  portion  of  the  year"  if  the  banks  were  cleared  of  overhanging 
tree  limbs.  The  port  was  to  be  Stone’s  Mill,  the  late  Governor  David 
Stone’s  millseaton  the  Neuse  near  its  confluence  with  Crabtree  and  Walnut 
creeks,  as  had  been  planned  a  quarter  century  earlier.  Although  this  dream 
again  failed  to  materialize.  Dibble’s  company,  by  then  called  the  Neuse 
River  Steam  Navigation  Company,  continued  for  some  years  to  bring 
produce  from  New  Bern  to  Smithfield  with  its  steamer  Rough  and  Ready 
and  to  haul  goods  in  wagons  from  there  to  Raleigh.  By  1856  or  1858  the 
company  apparently  was  bankrupt.25 

Roads  and  Stage  Routes. — Faring  little  better  were  efforts  to  improve 
land  transportation  to  areas  not  served  by  the  railroad.  Little  more  than 
paths  and  mud  ruts,  the  condition  of  the  roads  made  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  farmer  to  get  any  excess  produce  to  market.  A  Wake  County  farmer 
declared  in  the  1840s  that  “there  is  no  money  in  raising  corn;  it  costs  too 
much  to  get  it  to  market."  In  his  1842  message  to  the  General  Assembly, 
Governor  John  Motley  Morehead  estimated  that  it  cost  half  the  value  of  a 
farmer’s  crops  “to  transport  the  other  half  to  market."  Roads  from  Raleigh 
to  the  west  were,  he  declared,  “decidedly  the  worst  in  the  state."  He 
recommended  construction  of  a  macadamized  turnpike  from  Raleigh  to 
Salisbury  that  had  been  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements 
four  years  earlier,  but  the  legislature  again  took  no  action  on  the  matter.26 

Westbound  passengers,  mail,  and  freight  did  have  the  option  of  travel  by 
stagecoach.  A  stage  line  utilizing  between  sixty  and  seventy  horses  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  1840s  to  operate  to  Greensboro  and  points  west.  To  make 
connections  with  railways  to  the  south,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad 
established  an  extra  stage  and  mail  line  from  Raleigh  to  Fayetteville, 


25  See  above,  chap.  7,  nn.  14.  17;  N.C.  Laws,  1832,  c.  17;  “Statement  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Banks,” 
Treasurer's  report,  N.C. legislative  Documents,  1834 ,  No.  8:9 \Register  (w).  May  7,  1833,  Dec.  31,  1838; 
Waynick,  N.C.  Roads ,  21;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  9,  1844,  Dec.  18,  29,  1847;  Governor  Thomas  Bragg, 
Message  to  the  General  Assembly,  Nov.  17,  1856,  N.C.  Governor’s  Letter  Book  43:578-579;  Boyd,  The 
Federal  Period,  353.  There  were  reportedly  later  surveys  of  the  Neuse  in  Wake  in  18%  and  1907,  and  an 
effort  as  late  as  1957  to  form  a  Raleigh  Ports  Authority,  to  construct  lock  and  dam  facilities  and  reservoirs 
and  to  bring  water  transportation  to  Milburnie,  25  miles  up  river  from  Smithfield.  News  and  Observer ,  Sept. 
8,  1957. 

26  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  300;  Burton  Alva  Konkle,  John  Motley  Morehead  and  the 
Development  of  North  Carolina,  1796-1866  ,  244,  247-248  ,  265;  Report  of  the  .  .  .  Board  of  Internal 
Improvements,  N.C.,  Legislative  Documents,  1835-1839 ,  No.  12  for  1838:7. 

Walter  Hines  Page  wrote  of  the  1830s  roads  as  follows:  “My  father  as  a  boy  went  with  my  grandfather’s 
caravan  of  wagons,  loaded  with  cotton,  all  the  way  from  Wake  County  to  Petersburg,  Virginia,  to  sell  it  — 
over  miserable  roads,  camping  by  the  roadside  at  night  and  taking  a  week  to  make  the  journey  either  way.” 
Burton  J.  Hendrick,  The  Training  of  an  American:  The  Earlier  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page 
1855-1913,  7-8.  As  a  commentary  on  the  sectional  nature  of  debate  on  the  turnpike  proposal,  the  Register 
published  the  following  commentary  in  verse  from  a  correspondent  signing  himself  “Q”:  “Quoth  Senator 
C.,  of  Improvements,  the  best  /  Is  surely  to  make  a  good  Road  to  the  West;  /  To  which  Senator  S.  says,  ‘My 
Nag’s  such  a  beast  /  That  his  head  will  not  go  any  way  but  due  East.”  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  25,  1840. 

For  a  European  traveler’s  account  of  passengers’  having  to  help  extricate  a  “mired”  stagecoach  from  a 
muddy  road  approaching  Raleigh  in  March  1835,  see  Lefler,  N.C.  History  Told  by  Contemporaries , 
211-212. 
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whence  it  connected  with  South  Carolina  rail  lines.  The  company  was 
running  four-horse  coaches  several  times  a  week  in  the  1840s,  and  pro¬ 
gressed  to  daily  stages  in  the  next  decade.  From  Raleigh  eastward,  the 
stage  lines  reduced  their  passenger  fare  the  year  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
was  completed.  One  stage  continued  to  run  southeast  from  Raleigh  to 
Goldsboro  three  times  a  week.  The  mail  and  passenger  stage  northeast 
from  Wake  into  Nash  County  went  by  way  of  Eagle  Rock  where  T.  R. 
Debnam  was  in  charge  of  the  stop,  and  Wakefield  where  A.  J.  Foster  was 
agent.  This  line  became  a  buggy  route  in  the  1850s.27 

Plank  Roads:  the  “ Farmers'  Railroads .” — The  1850s  saw  a  flurry  of 
efforts  to  build  and  maintain  plank  roads  connecting  commercial  centers, 
on  the  strength  of  the  initial  success  of  Fayetteville’s  famous  plank  roads 
system  begun  in  1848.  The  state  chartered  more  than  eighty  private  com¬ 
panies  in  the  next  several  years  and  aided  several  financially  by  buying 
stock  in  them.  No  fewer  than  eight  of  these  were  to  traverse  Wake  County 
into  Raleigh,  from  Greenville  in  Pitt  County,  Summerville  in  Harnett  (then 
Cumberland)  County,  Fayetteville  and  also  “some  point  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River”  in  Cumberland,  Haywood  in  Chatham,  and  Chapel  Hill  in  Orange 
via  Morrisville.  Most  never  materialized,  but  starts  were  made  on  sev¬ 
eral.28 

The  technique  employed  in  building  plank  roads  was  to  lay  three  or  four 
parallel  rows  of  sleepers  or  stringers  of  heavy  timber,  usually  pine,  and  to 
cover  these  crosswise  with  boards  three  or  four  inches  thick  laid  close 
together.  The  roads  were  a  minimum  of  eight  feet  wide,  with  turnouts  at 
intervals  to  allow  for  passing.  Income  was  expected  from  tolls  of  half  a  cent 
per  mile  for  an  individual  on  horseback,  one  cent  for  a  one-horse  team,  and 
two  cents  for  a  two-horse  team.  The  amounts  realized,  however,  had  not 
repaid  initial  investments  before  the  roads  began  to  rot.  Competition  from 
railroads  and  increased  costs  of  lumber  and  labor  contributed  to  the  failure 
of  the  experiment.  By  1860  most  had  deteriorated  beyond  repair  and  were 
never  rebuilt.29 

Some  of  the  hopeful  leaders  and  investors  in  Wake  County  plank  roads 
were  Giles  Allison,  Adolphus  Jones,  and  Jeremiah  Morris  of  Morrisville; 
T.  R.  Debnam,  Charles  Hinton,  William  H.  Hood,  and  Needham  Price  of 
Eagle  Rock  and  eastern  Wake  County;  Adam  G.  Banks,  Andrew  Betts, 


27  Register  (w),  Feb.  28,  July  10,  1837,  June  4,  1838,  Mar.  1 1,  1839;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  31,  1844,  Apr.  6, 
1847,  July  4,  1851,  Oct.  27,  1858,  June  5,  1840,  May  12,  1849,  Oct.  27,  1858. 

28  Leflerand  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  361-362;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1850-1851 ,  cc.  140,  137,  \39\N.C. 
Public  Laws,  1852 ,  cc.  106,  103,  109,  100;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1854-1855,  cc.  208,  189;  Register  (s-w),  Oct. 
30,  Nov.  5,  1850,  Jan.  4,  Apr.  30,  May  10,  1851,  Jan.  10,  1852,  May  18,  1853. 

The  Greenville  and  Raleigh  road  terminated  in  Wilson  in  1853.  The  Fayetteville  and  Northern  company 
envisioned  a  road  extending  to  Raleigh,  but  apparently  terminated  far  short  of  the  Wake  County  line. 
Stockholders  received  fairly  regular  dividends  through  at  least  1864,  but  proceeds  evidently  came  primarily 
from  a  toll  bridge  over  the  Cape  Fear  River.  N.C.,  Guide  to  Historical  Highway  Markers,  F-16,  1-21; 
Fayetteville  and  Northern  Plank  Road  Company  [Record  ]  Book,  June  1851-Jan.  1866.  passim,  microfilm 
copy.  Southern  Historical  Collection  (see  especially  minutes,  Aug.  9,  1851,  re  plans  for  reaching  Raleigh). 
See  also  Robert  B.  Starling,  “The  Plank  Road  Movement  in  North  Carolina,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  16 
(Jan.,  Apr.  1939):  1-22,  147-173. 

28  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  361-362;  Boyd,  The  Federal  Period,  350. 
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Laurens  Hinton,  Joseph  Hunter,  Dr.  John  H.  Jones,  Stephen  Stephenson, 
and  Samuel  Whitaker  of  southern  Wake;  and  the  following  in  Raleigh: 
Moses  A.  Bledsoe,  William  Boylan,  John  H.  Bryan,  Johnston  Busbee, 
Seaton  Gales,  E.  P.  Guion,  Robert  W.  Haywood,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Hogg, 
William  W.  Holden,  William  Jones,  James  T.  Marriott,  George  W.  Mor- 
decai,  Warren  L.  Pomeroy,  J.  B.  G.  Roulhac,  B.  B.  Smith,  Richard  Smith, 
Thomas  G.  Whitaker,  and  William  White,  Jr.30 

More  Railroads 

Railroad  Reorganization. — The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  continued 
to  be  the  great  hope  affecting  the  commerce  of  Wake  County,  both  for  farm 
products  being  sent  to  Petersburg  and  other  points  north,  and  for  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  by  local  merchants  in  northern  cities.  Its  freight  and  mail 
receipts  exceeded  those  from  passenger  fares  although,  especially  in  sum¬ 
mer,  additional  income  was  derived  from  an  increasingly  popular  social 
diversion,  the  passenger  excursion.  Financial  difficulties  continued  to 
plague  the  road.  The  General  Assembly  endorsed  more  bonds  in  1841  and 
took  another  mortgage  on  the  property.  Some  of  the  stockholders  sold  their 
shares;  the  others  continued  to  lose  money.  It  became  necessary  in  1845, 
after  several  court  proceedings,  for  the  state  to  foreclose  its  mortgage,  and 
then  to  purchase  the  road.  The  transaction  was  made  December  29,  1845, 
for  $363,000.  The  state  appointed  commissioners  to  manage  its  affairs, 
named  Wesley  Hollister  president,  and  brought  from  Granville  County  as 
treasurer  Maj.  William  Worrell  Vass,  who  continued  a  company  officer  and 
Wake  County  resident  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  General  Assembly  rechar¬ 
tered  the  company  twice,  in  1849  and  in  1851. 31 

The  reorganization  created  an  entirely  new  company,  “separate  and 
distinct,”  according  to  the  Act,  “and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  lately  existing  by  the  same  name.”  Eight  members  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  were  Wake  County  citizens  at  the  time:  Duncan  Cameron,  Richard 
Smith,  William  Boylan,  George  W.  Mordecai,  E.  P.  Guion,  Charles  L. 
Hinton,  W.  W.  Holden,  and  W.  J.  Clarke,  all  of  Raleigh.  They  began 
improving  the  road  by  replacing  the  strap-iron  rails  with  heavy  U-iron  rails. 
H.  D.  Bird  of  Petersburg,  by  then  engineer  and  superintendent,  completed 
the  installation  in  April  1853.  A  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  was 
then  possible,  especially  with  two  new,  improved  engines.  These  were  the 
Franklin,  capable  of  thirty  miles  per  hour,  made  by  the  Norris  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  in  use  by  March  1852,  and  the  William  A.  Graham,  made 
for  the  line  at  the  Tredegar  Works,  Richmond,  and  put  into  service  in 
September  1853.  A  glowing  newspaper  report  described  a  new  feature  of 
the  Graham,  reporting  that  its  “engineer’s  stand  has  been  converted  into 


M)  N.C.  Laws,  1852,  c.  100;N.C.  Laws,  1854-1855,  c.  208;  Register  (s-w),  June  19,  1850,  Jan.  4,  Apr.  30, 
Nov.  26,  1851. 

31  Register  (s-w),  July  7,  1843,  Oct.  17,  1845,  Dec.  29,  1840,  Aug.  2,  12,  1844,  Jan.  12,  15,  Feb.  19,  1841, 
Oct.  7 ,  Dec.  30,  1845;  N.C.  Laws,  1840-1841 ,  c.  51 ;  Governor  of  North  Carolina  v.  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  38 
N.C.  47 1  (June  1845);/?  eg  is  ter  (s-w),  Sept.  19,  1849,  July  26,  Sept.  24,  1851 ;  William  Worrell  Vass  Papers, 
Southern  Historical  Collection;  N.C.  Laws,  1848-1849,  c.  82;  N.C.  Laws,  1850-1851 ,  c.  123. 


In  what  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest 
extant  North  Carolina  railroad 
photograph,  three  officials  of  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  pose  with  an 
1850s  engine,  the  Romulus  Saun¬ 
ders,  soon  after  its  arrival  from  the 
Norris  engine  works  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  They  are  thought  to  be 
Rufus  H.  Horton,  Dr.  William  J. 
Hawkins,  and  Major  W.  W.  Vass, 
along  with  a  son  of  fireman  Rufe 
Smith. 


quite  a  handsome  and  comfortable  apartment,  protected  above  and  around 
from  the  weather.”32 

Another  difficulty  that  had  beset  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  was  a  total  lack 
of  rail  connection  between  its  northern  terminus  at  Gaston  and  other  lines 
that  converged  at  Weldon.  Passengers  and  freight  had  to  be  conveyed 
between  the  two  depots,  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles,  by  non-rail 
means.  In  April  1853  the  company  completed  the  missing  link  between 
Gaston  and  Weldon.  With  these  improvements  there  was  a  noticeable 
increase  in  “trade  and  travel”  on  the  roads,  and  new  products  being 
shipped.  One  newspaper  noted  “wagons  filled  with  Rosin  and  Turpentine 
from  the  country  below  us  .  .  .  continually  emptying  their  loads  at  the 
Depot.”  The  annual  reports  for  1853  and  1854  showed  profits  that  yielded 
dividends  of  three  and  six  percent  respectively.  During  the  reorganization 
period  the  directors  sought  the  aid  of  three  Raleigh  men  who  agreed  to  act 
as  president,  in  turn:  W.  W.  Vass,  George  W.  Mordecai  at  two  different 
times,  and  L.  O’Bryan  Branch.33 

Unsuccessful  Lines. — Throughout  the  1830s  and  1840s  there  were  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  establish  other  railroad  lines  connecting  Wake 


32  N.C.  Laws,  1850-1851 ,  c.  123,  s.  1;  N.C.  Laws,  1848-1849,  c.  82,  c.  83,  s.  46;  Rotter,  “Oldest 
Engineer”;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  4,  1851,  Mar.  17,  1852,  Apr.  16,  Sept.  17,  1853. 

33  Konkle,  John  Motley  Morehead ,  314;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  23,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  16,  1853,  Dec.  9,  1854. 
Vass,  the  long-time  treasurer,  was  temporary  president  briefly  in  1846  and  1849.  Mordecai  was  president 
Feb.  1836-May  1840,  Nov.  1851-Nov.  1852,  and  acting  president  briefly  in  June  1855.  Branch  was  president 
Nov.  1852-June  1855.  Various  reports,  newspaper  accounts.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  was  merged  into  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  in  1901.  Corporate  History  Chart,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Company 
Papers,  State  Archives. 
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County  with  the  North  Carolina  coastal  and  western  regions  and  with 
South  Carolina.  The  General  Assemblies  of  the  ’30s  issued  charters  to 
companies  endeavoring  to  establish  lines  in  each  of  these  directions,  but 
subscription  sales  were  inadequate,  and  none  proceeded  farther  than  the 
surveying  stages.  Certain  Wake  County  citizens  participated  time  and 
again  in  the  subscription  efforts.  Those  promoting  the  proposed  North 
Carolina  Central,  to  connect  Beaufort  Harbor  through  Wake  County  to  the 
west,  included  John  Bell,  Johnston  Busbee,  Josiah  Crudup,  Henry  A. 
Donaldson,  Joseph  and  Weston  R.  Gales,  George  W.  Haywood,  Charles  L. 
and  William  R.  Hinton,  Gavin  L.  Hogg,  Wesley  Jones,  Charles  Manly, 
Henry  M.  Miller,  George  W.  Mordecai,  Parker  Rand,  Allen  Rogers, 
William  Roles,  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  and  Willis  Whitaker.  Working  on 
behalf  of  the  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville  line  were  William  Boylan,  Duncan 
Cameron,  Thomas  Devereux,  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  Charles  Manly 
again,  and  S.  F.  Patterson.  Boylan  served  a  decade  later  (1847)  as  president 
of  a  convention  in  Fayetteville  attempting  to  revive  interest  and  investment 
in  that  line.  The  Raleigh  and  Columbia  (South  Carolina)  progressed  far 
enough  to  elect  George  W.  Mordecai  of  Raleigh  as  president,  and  was  aided 
in  sales  efforts  by  Boylan,  Cameron,  Devereux,  and  Manly,  together  with 
Weston  Gales,  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  Beverly  Daniel,  and  Alfred 
Jones.  In  spite  of  repeated  disappointments,  most  of  these  business  leaders 
continued  active  in  further  efforts  in  the  1840s.34 

In  the  mid- 1840s  the  General  Assembly  visualized  a  north-south  line 
connecting  Raleigh  via  Fayetteville  with  a  South  Carolina  railroad  at  Cam¬ 
den.  Both  states  issued  charters  for  this  proposed  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Railroad  Company.  Once  again  Wake  County  leaders  opened  books 
for  subscriptions,  including  Boylan,  Manly,  Mordecai,  Jones,  and  Weston 
Gales,  together  with  John  H.  Bryan  and  Duncan  K.  McRae.  Again,  how¬ 
ever,  too  few  investors  were  willing  to  risk  capital,  and  the  road  did  not 
materialize.35 

North  Carolina  Railroad. — Some  North  Carolina  leaders  continued  to 
push  for  a  state  network  of  railroads,  in  spite  of  the  state’s  having  poured 
some  $2,000,000  into  the  two  early  roads,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  and  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon.  But  it  was  not  until  1 850  that  there  was  sufficient 
interest  on  the  part  of  investors  to  build  an  east-west  railroad  connecting 
the  port  of  Wilmington  with  North  Carolina’s  west.  In  1849  aWake  County 
Internal  Improvements  Association  was  formed  as  a  result  of  numerous 
meetings  of  local  citizens  to  push  railroad  development.  Charles  L.  Hinton 
was  president;  other  officers  were  T.  J.  Lemay,  B.  B.  Smith,  and  James 
McKimmon.  The  group  met  at  various  places  in  the  county,  including  the 
courthouse  at  least  once,  and  at  Auburn,  among  other  locations.36 


34  N.C.  Laws,  1831-1832,  c.  51  ;/V.C.  Laws,  1835 ,c.27;7V.C.  Laws,  1836-1837,  cc.  40, 47; Register  (s-w), 
Nov.  12,  1838,  Sept.  22,  1846;  C.  K.  Brown,  A  State  Movement ,  17. 

35  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c.  81. 

36  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  347-348;  Register  (w),  Aug.  18,  1849;  Standard  (w),  Oct.  24, 
1849;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  23,  1850. 
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The  state  issued  a  charter  for  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  in  1849, 
appropriating  another  $2,000,000  on  the  condition  that  private  citizens 
invest  a  sum  equal  to  half  that  amount.  Local  residents  watched  the  closing 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  bill,  and  one  Raleigh  woman  wrote  to  an  absent 
kinsman  describing  the  “great  rejoicing”  upon  its  passage.  “The  bill  was 
carried  by  the  Speaker’s  giving  the  casting  vote,”  she  reported,  “and  when 
he  did  it  they  cheered  him  from  the  gallery  and  the  Senate  broke  up  in 
a  row.”37 

Once  more  Wake  County  residents  assumed  leadership  roles  in  for¬ 
warding  the  project,  this  time  successfully.  One  delegate  from  each  of  the 
captains’  districts  in  the  county  was  named  to  attend  a  meeting  in  April  1 849 
in  Salisbury  in  its  behalf.  William  Boylan  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  convention;  Wake  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  plan  next 
steps  were  Charles  L.  Hinton  and  George  W.  Mordecai.  Others  of  the 
Wake  delegates  were  A.  G.  Banks,  Paschal  B.  Burt,  Anderson  Clements, 
William  B.  Dunn,  John  W.  Harris,  George  W.  Haywood,  William  W. 
Holden,  William  H.  Hood,  John  B.  Johns,  Rufus  H.  Jones,  Wesley  Jones, 
Thomas  J.  Lemay,  George  Little,  James  M.  Mangum,  J.  H.  Manly,  Henry 
W.  Miller,  Dr.  [A If]  Montague,  Jacob  Mordecai,  Jere  Nixon,  Samuel  P. 
Norris,  William  R.  Poole,  Dr.  Josiah  O.  Watson,  and  Thomas  G. 
Whitaker.38 

A  Wake  County  group  recommended  in  August  that  the  City  of  Raleigh 
buy  250  shares  of  stock  in  the  railroad.  Such  an  investment  would  have 
required  passage  of  enabling  state  legislation.  The  proposal  apparently  was 
dropped,  in  the  face  of  considerable  citizen  opposition  to  using  local  taxes 
for  the  purpose.  By  April  of  1850,  however,  individual  Wake  County 
investors  had  subscribed  1 ,340  shares;  only  Rowan  with  1 ,530  had  invested 
more.  William  Boylan  and  George  W.  Mordecai  were  the  largest  stock¬ 
holders  in  Wake.  The  state  appointed  eight  of  the  twelve  directors  “to 
represent  the  State’s  interest.”  Among  these  was  Nathaniel  G.  Rand  of 
Wake.39 

The  company  met  again  in  Salisbury  July  1 1,  1850,  and  elected  former 
Governor  John  M.  Morehead  company  president.  With  Walter  Gwynn  as 
chief  engineer,  actual  construction  began  on  the  segment  of  track  east  of 
Wake  County  in  1 852.  During  the  two  years  before  the  track  reached  Wake, 
numbers  of  local  citizens  were  affected  by  land  transactions  involving 
rights-of-way  through  their  properties.  In  the  spring  of  1854  construction 
approached  the  eastern  edge  of  Wake,  near  Auburn.  Simultaneously, 
workmen  began  laying  rail  from  Raleigh  westward  and  by  September  had 


37  N.C.  Laws  1848-1849 ,  c.  83;  Lucy  D.  Bryan  to  James  L.  Bryan,  Jan.  25,  1849,  Thomas  Devereux  Hogg 
Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection.  Regarding  the  political  price  Speaker  Calvin  Graves  paid  for  his 
tie-breaking  vote,  see  Konkle,  John  Motley  Morehead ,  296-297;  C.  K.  Brown,  A  State  Movement ,  68-69; 
North  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  The  Tree  of  Life:  A  History  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad ,  8.  See  also 
Register  (s-w),  Jan.  27,  1849. 

38  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  21,  25,  June  20,  1849. 

3!)  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  8,  22,  1849;  Standard  (w),  Sept.  5,  1849;57ar,  Sept.  5,12,  1849;  Subscription  Book 
for  NCRR  Stock  and  Record  of  Collections  on  NCRR  Stock,  N.C.  Rail  Road  Papers,  State  Archives; 
Register  (s-w),  Feb.  26,  1853. 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photographs 
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Joint  warehouse  and  depot  facilities  (left)  for  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  and  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  were  built  in  1854  at  this  Cabarrus  and  Harrington  street 
intersection,  with  connecting  rails  linking  it  with  the  earlier  R&G  depot  north  of  the 
capitol.  Both  interrupted  non-rail  traffic  on  city  streets  and  necessitated  the  build¬ 
ing  of  several  bridges.  That  same  spring  track  was  being  laid  into  the  county  from 
Goldsboro.  The  company  map  (right)  shows  the  right-of-way  through  the  Au¬ 
burn-Mount  Moriah  area  of  southern  Wake.  The  property  map  books  containing 
these  plats  are  in  the  State  Archives. 

completed  ten  miles,  through  Morrisville.40 

In  that  year  the  company  began  to  acquire  rolling  stock.  Some  of  the 
passenger  cars  were  built  by  John  R.  Harrison  of  Raleigh,  who  had  fur¬ 
nished  cars  for  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston.  Silas  Bums,  also  of  Raleigh, 
contracted  to  build  fifty  freight  cars.  R.  Norris  &  Son  in  Virginia  supplied 
the  engines.  The  first  freight  engine  for  use  on  the  new  line,  the  Pactolus, 
was  delivered  in  March  1854;  next,  in  July  and  September,  were  Cybele, 
Midas,  Ixion,  and  Apollo.  By  September  the  first  two  passenger  engines, 
Ajax  and  Sisyphus,  were  in  service.  These  fanciful  names  drawn  from 
classical  mythology  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  line’s 
engines,  which  were  descriptive,  geographical,  or  political  names.  In 
plenty  of  time  for  State  Fair  week  that  year,  both  freight  and  passenger 
service  into  Raleigh  had  been  initiated.  The  signaling  system  was  far  from 
perfected,  however,  and  a  minor  accident  resulted  during  the  first  month.  A 
train  of  fair-bound  passengers  collided  with  one  of  the  gravel  trains  still 
employed  in  construction  work;  but  no  one  was  seriously  hurt.  By  early 
December  there  was  daily  passenger  service  on  a  regular  basis  between 


40  Register  (s-w),  July  20,  1850,  May  6,  Sept.  9,  1854;  N.C.  Railroad  Company,  Tree  of  Life ,  11;  C.  K. 
Brown,  A  State  Movement ,  78.  N ames  of  Wake  County  property  owners  through  whose  land  the  road  was 
constructed  can  be  seen  on  maps  in  N.C.  Rail  Road  Papers. 
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Raleigh  and  Goldsboro,  a  three-hour  trip.41 

With  major  depot  and  warehouse  facilities  established  in  downtown 
Raleigh  a  few  blocks  southwest  of  the  capitol,  many  of  Raleigh’s  streets 
were  considerably  affected  by  crossings,  and  portions  of  others  were 
actually  closed.  The  city  commissioners  granted  use  of  part  of  Harrington 
Street  between  Cabarrus  and  Davie  streets  for  the  buildings  jointly  con¬ 
structed  by  the  two  railroads.  The  line  of  rail  connecting  the  new  with  the 
earlier  Raleigh  and  Gaston  depot  north  of  the  capitol,  completed  in  May 
1854,  necessitated  the  building  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  bridges  on 
Hillsborough  and  other  streets.  Before  the  Hillsborough  Street  bridge  was 
completed,  John  Herritage  Bryan,  Jr.,  described  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
the  condition  of  the  street:  “They  have  had  most  awful  times  almost  every 
day  wagons  &  carriages  settled  there  and  they  had  to  dig  the  animals  out 
with  spades  &  pry  them  out  with  levers.  Grandma  is  completely  isolated  as 
in  addition  to  all  this  they  have  dug  a  deep  ditch  just  in  front  of  her  house.” 
In  the  “Central  Depot”  vicinity  several  other  streets,  still  unpaved  as  were 
all  the  others  in  Raleigh,  become  impassable  with  mud.  A  local  observer 
noted  that  mud  in  those  streets  was  sometimes  six  inches  deep  “where  the 
omnibuses  usually  stand,”  and  suggested  planking  them  or  applying  stone 
or  gravel.  A  citizens’  group  went  further,  bringing  charges  of  dereliction  of 
duty  against  the  city  commissioners,  who  appealed  the  case  from  the 
county  court  through  the  superior  and  supreme  courts  and  were  finally 
acquitted  on  a  technicality.  Between  appeals,  a  partly  new  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  and  railroad  officials  under  Charles  F.  Fisher,  president,  busied 
themselves  repairing  the  damaged  streets,  adding  rock  to  the  roadbeds. 
During  the  next  few  months  the  city  adopted  a  new  charter  and  code,  in 
which  commissioners’  responsibilities  for  the  city’s  streets  were  clearly 
delineated.42 

The  only  other  Wake  County  depot  on  the  new  railroad,  originally,  was 
at  Morrisville,  although  the  line  traversed,  between  Raleigh  and  Morris- 
ville,  the  locations  of  future  stops  at  the  communities  of  Asbury  and  Jones, 


41  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  15,  1854;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  1,  1853,  Sept.  9,  Oct.  21,  Dec.  6,  9,  1854;  N.C. 
Railroad  Company,  Tree  of  Life,  23. 

Continuing  the  mythological  names  for  N.C.  Railroad  locomotives,  later  ones  included  Cyclops,  Astron, 
Helios,  Excelsior,  Aristos,  Kratos,  and  Ulysses.  The  two  gravel  engines  operated  under  the  names  Traho 
and  Pello  (Latin  for  “I  pull”  and  “I  push”).  Kemp  P.  Battle,  “Names  of  the  Earliest  Locomotives  on  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  and  North  Carolina  Railroads,”  University  of  N.C.  (Chapel  Hill,  University  Magazine 
14  (Oct.  1894):330-332. 

42  Property  maps  in  N.C.  Rail  Road  Papers,  vol.  68;  Star,  Oct.  10,  1855;  Standard  (w),  Nov.  14,  1855, 
Register  (s-w),  Feb.  20,  1856,  May  10,  1854;  Standard  (s-w),  Apr.  5,  1854;  John  Herritage  Bryan,  Jr.,  to 
William  Shepard  Bryan,  Mar.  10,  1854,  William  Shepard  Bryan  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection; 
Register  (s-w),  Feb.  20,  Mar.  29,  1856;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1855: 134;  Wake  County,  Wake  Superior 
Court  Minutes,  1852-1867,  Spring  1856:126,  State  Archives;  Standard  (s-w),  Apr.  9,  1856 ;  State  v.  William 
D.  Haywood  and  another,  Commissioners,  &c.,  48  N.C.  399  (June  1856);  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  21,  1855, 
Dec.  9,  1857,  Jan.  6,  1858;  Star,  Jan.  16,  1856;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1856-1857 ,  c.  98;  Raleigh  (City  of). 
Charter  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  Revised  and  Consolidated  .  .  .  1856-’57,  3-37  [second  sequence  of 
pagination]. 

The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  continued  to  maintain  separate  as  well  asjoint  facilities.  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  24, 
1858,  Jan.  4,  1862.  Fisher  served  as  NCRR  president  until  his  resignation  in  1861  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the 
war;  he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  C.  Cameron  of  Orange.  Register  (s-w),  July  20,  1861;  Walter  Clark  (ed.), 
Histories  of  the  Several  Regiments  and  Battalions  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Great  War,  186 1 -’65  1 :294. 
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and  the  later  developing  town  and  depot  at  Cary.  Morrisville,  the  station 
established  on  the  plantation  of  Jeremiah  Morris,  had  obtained  a  post  office 
in  1 852,  the  same  year  that  Morris  gave  the  proposed  railroad  a  right-of-way 
and  three  acres  of  land  for  1  ‘a  water  station,  woodshed,  and  other  buildings 
and  yard.”  Less  than  a  year  after  the  line  was  completed  through  the 
developing  little  town  (September  1854),  two  enterprising  citizens  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  name  Maynard  &  Allison  a  daily  two-horse  stage  line 
connecting  Morrisville  and  Hillsborough  with  Chapel  Hill,  the  university 
town  which  was  then  not  served  by  any  railroad.43 

Construction  continued  westward  beyond  Wake  through  1855,  with  new 
income  from  another  million  dollars  worth  of  stock  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  entire  223  miles  from  Goldsboro  to  Charlotte  was 
completed  January  29,  1 856,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $4,000,000;  the  regular 
schedule  of  mail  and  passenger  trains  began  January  31.  The  time  table 
called  for  a  trip  of  just  under  sixteen  hours.  Frank  I.  Wilson,  associate 
editor  of  Raleigh’s  Standard ,  wrote  of  his  delight  over  a  trip  he  made  from 
Raleigh  to  Salisbury  which  required  eleven  and  a  half  hours  in  contrast  to 
the  three  and  a  half  days  required  a  year  earlier  over  “mud  roads.”  The 
traveling  public  also  began  to  enjoy  another  new  service,  that  of  obtaining 
official  “railroad  time”  from  Fayetteville  Street  jeweler  Charles  B.  Root.44 

Earlier  predictions  about  the  value  of  railroads  to  Wake  County  began  to 
come  true.  Freight  transportation  increased  immediately.  By  March  1856 
the  Register  reported  that  thirty  to  fifty  bags  of  cotton  a  week  were  being 
sent  from  Raleigh  to  cotton  manufacturers  in  North  Carolina  by  their 
agents  in  Raleigh  and  that  “last  week  212  bags  were  sent  by  the  Central 
Railroad  from  this  County  to  the  west.”  In  that  month  the  two-year-old 
warehouse  near  the  central  depot  had  to  be  enlarged,  to  take  care  of 
increasing  freight  shipments.  In  May  of  1859  the  presidents  of  the  five 
railroad  companies  in  the  state  met,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Improvements,  and  agreed  that  in  order  to  facilitate  freight  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  the  several  ports  of  the  state,  all  would  cooperate  in 
forwarding  loaded  freight  cars  from  their  own  to  another  designated  line, 
and  that  no  road  “could  refuse  or  delay  to  receive  any  car  .  .  .  unless  such 
car  is  in  bad  order.”  The  heavy  volume  of  business  permitted  regular 
dividends  to  North  Carolina  Railroad  stockholders  after  1859. 45 


43  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  26,  1856;  Thomas  Byrd  and  Jerry  Miller,  Around  and  About  Cary ,  2  (citing  N.C. 
Rail  Road  Deeds,  vol.  18:53,  State  Archives,  and  Wake  Deed  Book  22: 101);  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  18,  June 
27,  1855. 

44  N.C.  Laws ,  1854-1855,0.  32;  Register  (s-w),  July  26,  Feb.  20,  1856;  C.  K.  Brown,  A  State  Movement , 
83;  Konkle,Jo/m  Motley  Morehead ,  322  (citingGreensboro  Patriot  (w),  Feb.  1,  1856); Standard  (s-w)  Jan. 
2,  1856;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  22,  1856. 

Register  (s-w),  Mar.  15,  1856,  May  28,  1859;  C.  K.  Brown,  A  State  Movement ,  90,  94,  153;  Standard 
(s-w),  July  1 4,  1 860.  The  name  Central  Railroad,  associated  with  the  earlier  (1831)  mountains-to-sea  railroad 
effort,  was  also  applied  to  the  N.C.  Railroad  in  the  antebellum  period.  The  other  lines  in  the  state  in  1859 
were  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Although  leased  for  30  years  in  1871  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  and  for  99  years  in 
1896  to  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  the  N.C.  Railroad’s  original  company  organization  continued  in 
the  1970s  to  be  maintained  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state.  N.C.  Railroad  Company,  Tree  of  Life,  1 3. 
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Chatham  Raih oad.  The  year  1861  saw  action  toward  fulfilling  another 
of  the  1 850  predictions,  concerning  the  usefulness  of  railroads  in  the  event 
of  war.  The  two  roads  through  Wake  County  afforded  at  least  some  con¬ 
nections  north,  east,  and  west.  In  1855  a  third  line  was  chartered  to  extend 
south  to  the  coal  fields  in  Chatham  County.  The  Chatham  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  organize,  however,  until  April  3,  1861,  after  obtaining  a 
second  chartety  Meeting  at  the  office  of  S.  H.  Rogers,  the  commissioners 
elected  Dr.  ThGmas  D.  Hogg  president  of  the  board.  The  Raleigh  Register , 
always  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  internal  improvements,  urged  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  road,  which  would  be  “of  incalculable  value  to  the  citizens”  of 
Wake,  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  coal  and  iron,  and  “insure  a  constant, 
never-failing  supply  of  the  very  best  fuel.”  Patriotic  citizens  donated 
rights-of-way  across  their  property  in  order  to  facilitate  construction.  Some 
sui  veying  and  grading  was  done  between  Raleigh  and  a  proposed  depot  to 
be  shared  with  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  at  the  site  that  later  became 

Cary.  But  the  Civil  War  intervened  and  little  if  any  track  was  actually  laid 
until  afterward.46 

Business  and  the  Economy 

Antebellum  Business.— The  advent  of  railroading  brought  realization  of 
new  potentials  for  agriculture,  industry,  and  business  in  Wake  County,  and 
the  last  two  antebellum  decades  constituted  a  period  of  great  optimism. 
Local  demand  for  goods  and  services  was  high;  cash  was  flowing  again. 
Banks,  mei chants,  and  aitisans  were  prospering  and  advertising.  Farmers 
weie  bi  inging  pioduce  to  market,  principally  to  Raleigh,  on  a  larger  scale 
then  previously,  as  commission  merchants  became  more  numerous. 
William  Peck  had  been  in  the  auction  and  general  commission  business 
since  1828.  W.  A.  and  A.  B.  Stith,  together  with  E.  B.  Freeman,  established 
themselves  as  commission  merchants  in  May  1839.  And  in  1846  Nelson  B. 
Hughes  opened  an  auction  and  commission  store  for  country  produce  and 
general  merchandise.  Commission  merchants  in  the  1850s  included 
partners  T.  A.  Mitchell  and  J.  R.  Whitaker  near  the  market  house,  W.  H. 
and  R.  S.  Tucker,  and  the  firm  of  James  M.  Royster,  Joseph  Jones,  and 
James  A.  Moore  at  18  Fayetteville  Street.47 

Between  the  time  of  the  statehouse  fire  and  the  Civil  War  the  appearance 
of  Raleigh’s  business  area  changed  considerably.  Fires  had  destroyed 
literally  dozens  of  the  town’s  original  wooden  shops  and  houses,  but  their 
ownei  s  chai actei istically  bounced  back  from  such  losses  and  in  place  of 
these  ephemeial  buildings,  as  they  were  termed  by  the  local  press. 


46  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  23,  1850;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1854-1855,  c.  230;  Walter  Clark  (comp.).  History  of 
the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  Air- line  Railroad  Co.,  Known  Originally  as  the  Chatham  Railroad  Co.,  Including 
All  the  Acts  .  .  .,  53-55,  60-61 ,  N.C.  Laws,  1860-1861 ,  Regular  Session,  cc.  129,  \3l'.  Register  (s-w),  Mar. 
20,  1861;  Wake  Deed  Book  24: 162,  Book  33:789;  K.  Battle,  Memories,  172-178;  Byrd  and  Miller,  Around 
and  About  Cary,  4-5.  The  railroad  later  ran  through  the  community  of  New  Hill  in  Wake  County,  which  had 
a  post  office  as  early  as  1850.  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film.  The  company  was  merged  into  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  in  1901.  Corporate  History  Chart,  Seaboard  Papers. 

47  Edward  W.  Phifer,  “Money,  Banking,  and  Burke  County  in  the  Ante-Bellum  Era,”  N.C.  Historical 
Review  37  (Jan.  1960):33;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  7,  1,  1840,  Feb.  17,  1846,  May  30,  1857,  Feb.  20,  1856,  Mar. 
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erected  substantial  structures  of  brick  and  granite.  By  1839  the  Register 
declared  that  Fayetteville  Street  presented  “the  most  City  like  appearance 
of  any  town  in  the  State.”  And  a  decade  later  the  Standard  commented  that 
new  buildings  or  additions  to  old  ones  were  constantly  in  progress.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  particularly  disastrous  fire  at  Christmas  1851 ,  it  was  only  a  year 
before  Fayetteville  Street  businessmen  J.  B.  G.  Roulhac,  T.  R.  Fentress, 
and  C.  W.  D.  Hutchings  had  finished  or  nearly  completed  four  major  brick 
buildings.  And  Hargett  Street  boasted  “neat  two  story  brick  houses”  in 
place  ofthe  “ragged,  unsightly  wooden  shanties  that  once  disfigured  it.”48 

Signs  of  the  Times.—  Among  the  signs  of  prosperous  times  was  the 
proliferation  of  actual  sign  boards  that  marked  various  businesses.  These 
mid-nineteenth  century  signs  were  generally  descriptive  of  the  types  of 
goods  or  services  purveyed,  identifying  locations  of  shops  even  to  the 
illiterate.  The  “sign  ofthe  watch,”  for  example,  marked  the  jewelers'  shop 
of  John  C.  Palmer,  according  to  his  newspaper  advertisements.  The  outline 
of  a  large  black  hat  hung  over  the  entrance  of  E.  Hall  &  Co.,  purveyors  of 
hats  and  boots,  while  a  golden  hat  marked  that  of  merchant  tailor  William 
W.  Taylor.  William  M.  Mason’s  drugstore  sign  was  a  “golden  mortar,”  and 
a  golden  anvil  identified  the  hardware  store  of  John  W.  Harrison.  If  one 
found  his  way  to  the  “mammoth  boot,”  he  was  at  Henry  Porter’s  bootery 
and  shoe  store.  Among  the  numerous  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  cross 
keys  formed  the  signs  for  several  at  various  times.  But  at  the  long-lived  City 
Hotel  that  succeeded  the  Indian  Queen  on  the  corner  north  of  the  court¬ 
house,  the  marker  was  a  head  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.49 

At  least  one  of  the  well-known  hat  signs  was  the  object  of  a  college  prank 
in  the  1840s,  described  by  Kemp  P.  Battle,  a  classmate  of  the  prankster, 
Rufus  S.  Tucker.  It  seems  that  a  “hat  of  mountainous  dimensions”  hung 
over  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  long-time  merchant  William  Peck’s  dry  goods 
establishment  at  the  corner  of  Morgan  and  Wilmington  streets  opposite 
Union  Square.  Young  Tucker,  “borrowing”  the  sign,  managed  to  attach  it 
to  his  head  in  such  fashion  as  to  look  as  though  he  were  wearing  it.  Also 
wearing  red-pupiled  green  goggles,  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  university 
chapel  during  roll  call,  to  be  greeted  by  thunderous  applause  from  his  fellow 
students.50 

Businessmen  themselves  were  not  above  injecting  humor  into  their 
advertisements.  Barber  John  Jones  in  1856  placed  the  following  sign  in 
front  of  his  shop: 

“Stranger  —  what  do  you  think  — 

I’ll  shave  you  for  a  sixpence,  and  give  you  a  drink.” 


48  Register  (w),  Jan.  21,  1839;  Standard  (w),  June  12,  1850 ■, Register  (s-w),  Jan.  8,  1853.  Martha  Stoops,  in 
notes  for  her  forthcoming  history  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  cites  a  contrasting  observation  by  a  St.  Mary’s 
student  from  Alabama  that  business  prospects  in  Raleigh  were  “very  gloomy”  in  1854,  noting  that  she  saw 
only  one  wagon  downtown  on  a  Saturday  trip  to  the  dentist.  Mary  I.  Withers  to  F.  S.  Levert,  Aug.  12,  1854, 
Levert  Family  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection. 

49  Raleigh  newspaper  advertisements,  various  dates  1830-1860;  James  Stewart,  Three  Years  in  North 
America,  2:56. 

50  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address ,  57.  “The  university”  was  the  University 
of  N.C.,  Chapel  Hill. 
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To  each  customer  requesting  his  drink  the  barber  was  reported  to  have 
replied  that  he  had  read  the  sign  wrong.  Its  accurate  meaning,  aided  by 
punctuation,  was  the  redundant  query: 

“Stranger!  What?  Do  you  think 

I’ll  shave  you  for  a  sixpence  and  give  you  a  drink?”51 

Procter  and  Oliver  regularly  advertised  that  their  tailoring  shop  was  to  be 
found  on  “Ugly  Row,”  a  portion  of  the  east  side  of  Fayetteville  Street. 
Opposite  them,  on  the  west  side,  William  J.  Lougee  followed  suit,  iden¬ 
tifying  the  location  of  his  hardware  store  on  “Pretty  Row.”  From  time  to 
time  other  advertisers  claimed  they  were  situated  on  “Cheapside.”52 


George  W.  Mordecai  and  Gavin  Hogg  acquired  the  corner  site  of  the  burned 
Casso's  Inn  and  had  constructed  by  1835  the  three-story  brick  commercial  building 
pictured  in  this  20th-century  photograph.  It  was  razed  a  century  later  to  make  room 
for  the  Justice  Building  facing  the  capital  across  East  Morgan  Street. 

Commercial  Buildings. — Owners  of  property  in  the  burned-out  first 
blocks  of  Fayetteville  Street  began  almost  immediately  after  the  1 830s  fires 
to  rebuild.  Several  agreed  that  replacement  structures  should  be  not  only 
fire-proof  but  also  “as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  in  appearance"  so  as  to 
create  “a  handsome  row  of  buildings  in  the  place  of  those  trifling  wooden 
shops  which  formerly  disfigured  the  town.”  This  was  a  description  of  the 
effort  voiced  by  George  W.  Mordecai,  who  with  Gavin  Hogg  had  acquired 
the  old  Casso  lot  at  the  corner  of  Morgan  and  Fayetteville  streets,  east  side. 


51  Register  (s-w),  May  14,  1856. 

52  Raleigh  newspaper  advertisements,  various  dates  1830-1860. 
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By  1835  Hogg  and  Mordecai  had  completed  two  three-story  brick  struc¬ 
tures  with  tin  roofs,  to  house  stores  and  offices.  One  of  these  stood  for  more 
than  a  century.  Among  their  earliest  tenants  were  the  well-known  North 
Carolina  Book  Store  and  the  new  firm  of  Mordecai  and  McKimmon,  a 
general  mercantile  venture  which  was  succeeded  by  James  McKimmon’ s 
dry  goods  store.  Neighboring  business  establishments  including  Bernard 
Dupuy,  jeweler,  and  William  Thompson,  cabinetmaker,  soon  erected 
similar  buildings  of  brick  and  granite,  as  did  Thomas  R.  Fentress,  tailor, 
and  later  J.  B.  G.  Roulhac,  general  merchant.53 

In  the  second  block,  near  Hargett  Street,  Benjamin  B.  Smith  constructed 
in  1838  another  fire-proof  building.  He  designed  one  portion  of  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  two  large  halls,  complete  with  spectators’  galleries, 
so  that  the  General  Assembly  could  meet  in  it  that  winter.  These  temporary 
arrangements  were  later  redesigned  to  fit  the  needs  of  businesses.  Across 
the  street,  also  in  the  first  block,  W.  H.  and  R.  S.  Tucker  employed  builder 
James  Dodd  in  1853  to  enlarge  the  late  Ruffin  Tucker’s  older  store  building 
and  opened  a  considerably  expanded  new  business  under  their  own  names. 
One  of  the  earliest  local  newspaper  illustrations  was  a  two-column  cut 
of  the  Tucker  store  appearing  in  the  semi-weekly  Raleigh  Register  for 
September  13,  1854. 54 

Variety  of  Businesses  and  Some  Firsts. — Census  records  and  newspaper 
advertisements  indicate  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  available  to 
Wake  residents  in  and  around  their  county  town  in  the  last  decades  before 
the  Civil  War.  In  addition  to  numerous  grocery  and  general  merchandise 
stores,  some  establishments  were  specialty  shops.  During  most  of  the  time 
there  was  at  least  one  bakery,  a  confectionary  or  candy  store,  a  '‘ladies’  ice 
cream  saloon,”  bars  or  taverns,  and  eventually  a  restaurant  or  two.  There 
were  merchant  tailors  and  dealers  in  readymade  clothing  as  well  as  boot 
and  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  and  milliners.  There  were  book  binders, 
book  and  stationery  shops,  and  music  stores;  watchmakers,  jewelers, 
engravers,  and  silversmiths;  hardware  dealers  and  tinsmiths;  cabinet¬ 
makers,  house  painters,  upholsterers,  and  paper  hangers;  druggists  and 
dealers  in  patent  medicines;  mineral  springs  from  which  medicinal  water 


33  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai,  Jan.  20,  1833,  Mordecai  Family  Papers,  Southern  Historical 
Collection;  Wake  Deed  Book  1 1:25 1-252,  255;  Aetna  insurance  policies,  Jan.  24,  1839,  and  other  business 
papers  1835-1839,  George  W.  Mordecai  Papers;  see  above,  chap.  9  in  n.  41  \  Register  (w),  Aug.  11,  18,  1835, 
July  30,  1838;  Wake  Tax  Lists,  various  dates. 

54  N.C.  Laws,  1838-1839 ,  Resolutions,  181  \Register  (w),  Nov.  5,  19,  1838 .Standard  (s-w).  May  1 1,  Sept. 
14,  1853;  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  13,  1854  (with  illustration  of  building).  The  Tucker  store  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Fayetteville  St.  should  not  be  confused  with  the  later  Tucker  Hall  constructed  in  1867  on  the  same 
side  but  in  the  first  block,  nor  with  the  still  later  Tucker  Building  on  the  west  side. 

Optimistic  building  plans  continued  until  the  last  year  of  the  antebellum  period.  In  the  spring  of  1860  Mrs. 
Henry  Miller  reported  to  her  out-of-state  nephew  on  Raleigh’s  “very  busy  times  building  in  town.”  She 
mentioned  “the  new  Bank”  (see  below  at  n.  61)thatwas  “putting  up  a  fine  house  on  the  Common  [s/c]lot.” 
(The  Coman  lot,  southwest  corner  Fayetteville  at  Hargett,  did  become  the  site  of  the  “round  steps  bank”  of 
the  Raleigh  Banking  and  Trust  Company.)  Continuing,  she  noted  that  “the  U.S.  is  to  build  a  P.O.  & 
Court[house]  on  the  burnt  Steward  lot  &  Dr.  Hogg  is  going  to  build  a  Theatre  on  the  corner  where 
Thompsons  shop  now  stands  [first  block  S.  Wilmington  St.,  west  side]just  opposite  the  Catholic  church.” 
Most  of  these  buildings  failed  to  materialize  as  signs  of  war  increased.  Frances  Devereux  Miller  to  Willie 
Clarke,  Mar.  26,  1860,  Barden  Collection,  owned  by  Mrs.  Graham  A.  Barden,  Jr.,  New  Bern. 
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was  sold;  an  ice  house  operating  part  of  the  year;  and  from  time  to  time  a 
bathing  establishment.  Livery  stables  had  both  vehicles  and  draft  animals 
for  sale  and  for  hire;  owners  of  hacks  and  omnibuses  offered  passenger  and 
delivery  services.  Both  in  town  and  in  the  country  peddlers  moved  about 
with  their  packs  of  wares.  The  country  stores  most  often  stocked  general 
merchandise.55 

In  the  1840s  and  1850s  some  new  businesses  were  introduced.  Among 
these  was  what  evidently  was  the  first  local  pawn  shop,  opened  by  John  A. 
Wicker  on  Hargett  Street  in  the  summer  of  1843.  His  first  advertisement 
outlined  in  detail  how  the  pawn-broking  business  worked.  “A  man  who 
desires  money  for  any  article  of  property,  and  does  not  wish  to  sell  it 
entirely  out  of  his  own  hands,  but  wishes  to  have  a  chance  to  redeem  it  at 
some  subsequent  period,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  pays  his  debts,  can 
always  be  accommodated,”  Wicker  explained.  Earlier  that  year  Hugh 
Luckey,  probably  from  Norfolk,  came  to  Raleigh  to  begin  the  business  of 
manufacturing  men’s  hats.  At  the  time  he  noted  that  there  was  no  hatter 
nearer  than  Fayetteville  and  no  store  dealing  exclusively  in  hats,  although 
several  general  stores  stocked  hats  along  with  other  merchandise.  At  first 
successful,  his  business  declined  during  a  long  summer  slump  in  demand 
for  hats  and  because  of  delayed  deliveries  of  fall  materials  from  Norfolk  and 
New  York.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  disappeared  from  Wake  County, 
leaving  (in  the  words  of  a  local  observer)  “the  majority  of  his  creditors 
Minus .  ”  Almost  at  the  very  end  of  the  period  the  county  had  a  florist  and 
nurseryman  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Carter.  A  native  of  New  York,  Carter 
attracted  notice  in  October  of  1860  when  he  displayed  at  the  State  Fair  “a 
pyramid  of  beautiful  evergreens,  interspersed  with  rare  flowers”  from  his 
“extensive  Flower  Garden  and  Nursery.”  Within  a  few  months  he  was 
publishing  a  mail-order  catalogue  through  which  he  offered  “every  rose  in 
cultivation  that  is  worth  having”  and  “any  evergreen  or  deciduous  tree  or 
shrub,  plant  or  flower  that  is  in  cultivation.”56 

Merchants  Associating. — The  antebellum  store  or  shop  was  open  from 
sunrise  until  dark.  In  summer,  a  5  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  day  meant  fourteen  hours 
on  the  job  for  the  merchant-owner  and  clerk  alike.  There  was  a  movement 
in  1851  to  encourage  businessmen  to  cooperate  in  closing  earlier  so  as  to 
provide  more  leisure  time  for  all  concerned.  It  was  several  years  later, 
however,  before  there  was  any  organized  cooperative  venture  among  the 
various  purveyors  of  goods  and  services.  This  effort  came  about  when  in 


55  Seventh  Census  (1850),  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake,  Population  Schedules;  nev/spaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  various  dates. 

56  Standard  (w),  June  21,  1843;  D.  L.  Corbitt,  “Letters  from  Hugh  Luckey,  Raleigh  Hatter,  1843,”  N.C. 
Historical  Review  25  (Apr.  1948):  179-192;  William  Hooper  Haigh  Diary,  Mar.  2,  1844,  Southern  Historical 
Collection;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  20,  1860,  Jan.  12,  1861. 

The  war  and  its  aftermath  brought  an  end  to  most  business  ventures  in  Wake.  Some  few  continued  but 
subsequently  died  out.  In  contrast  to  the  many  antebellum  businesses  no  longer  extant,  two  firms  still  in 
operation  in  the  1980s  trace  their  origins  to  the  prewar  period.  These  are  Brown-Wynne  Luneral  Home, 
which  began  in  1 836  as  the  business  of  founder  Henry  J.  Brown,  cabinetmaker  and  coffin  maker;  and  Peden 
Steel,  which  was  an  outgrowth  in  1931  of  the  foundry  established  by  Silas  Burns  nearly  a  century  earlier. 
See  below  at  n.  79. 
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1856  the  citizenry  in  general  participated  in  appointing  delegates  to  attend  a 
Southern  and  Southwestern  Commercial  Convention  in  Richmond.  Al¬ 
though  nearly  fifty  names,  primarily  merchants,  were  listed  as  Raleigh 
representatives,  the  only  further  mention  of  the  January  30  meeting  was  a 
terse  report  in  the  Register  that  “we  do  not  perceive  that  any  business 
likely  to  lead  to  important  results  was  transacted.”  Two  years  later  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  Raleigh  organized  a  special  meeting  to  discuss 
the  growing  problem  of  allowing  customers  twelve  months’  credit.  They 
decided  the  practice  was  injurious  both  to  the  buyer  and  to  the  seller.  Some 
sixty  local  firms  signed  and  published  resolutions  binding  themselves  to 
begin  charging  the  legal  rates  of  interest  twice  each  year  on  unpaid  balances 
of  accounts.  These  sporadic  joint  efforts  apparently  did  not  result  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  any  formal  merchants’  association  until  many  years  later.57 

Banking. — Banks  and  banking  were  a  factor  in  the  developing  economy 
of  Wake  County.  North  Carolina  had  been  the  last  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  to  enter  the  field  of  banking,  chartering  in  1804  the  Bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear  at  Wilmington  and  the  Bank  of  New  Bern.  The  first-named  opened  an 
office  of  discount  in  Raleigh  in  1807  which  apparently  remained  operative  a 
few  years.  A  Raleigh  branch  of  the  Bank  of  New  Bern,  opening  in  1809, 
continued  in  operation  for  the  life  of  the  bank.  The  State  Bank  of  North 
Carolina,  chartered  in  1810,  opened  its  headquarters  in  Raleigh  in  August 
1811.  The  banks  came  into  being  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  notes 
to  retire  the  old  post-Revolutionary  paper  currency  of  the  state.  The  three 
had  survived  the  financial  panic  and  depression  of  1819;  but  in  the  1820s 
local  investors  speculated  heavily  in  bank  stocks,  and  dividends  began  to 
decline.  Between  1832  and  1835  the  first-named  two  passed  all  their  divi¬ 
dends,  and  all  three  were  forced  into  liquidation  in  1 835.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  their  failure  was  the  demand  by  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
that  they  meet  in  specie  all  their  obligations  to  pay.  Several  groups  of  Wake 
citizens  gathered  in  May  and  June  of  1834  and  forwarded  to  Congress 
resolutions  protesting  the  bank’s  actions  and  opposing  its  rechartering. 
Leaders  in  one  of  the  meetings  in  May  in  the  Wake  Forest  area  were  Col. 
Allen  Rogers,  Sr.,  William  M.  Alston,  and  Moses  B.  Harrison.  In  June  at 
Holly  Spring,  those  taking  similar  action  were  Woodson  Clements,  Col. 
David  Holland,  John  B.  Owen,  John  A.  Brown,  Needham  and  Samuel  P. 


57  Standard  (s-w).  May  3 1,  1851 ;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  9.  26,  Feb.  9,  1856,  Jan.  2.  1858.  Lacking  Raleigh 
business  directories  for  the  1850s,  the  list  of  more  than  70  merchants  and  tradesmen  signing  the  resolutions 
at  the  Jan.  1858  meeting  presents  an  informative  cross-section  of  late  antebellum  businessmen  (and  one 
businesswoman):  A.  Adams,  Linn  Adams,  W.  M.  Adams,  J.  G.  Bromell,  J.  Brown,  H.  H.  Brown,  Silas 
Burns  &  Co.,  A.  Creech,  A.  J.  Crocker,  H.  Depkin,  R.  Dobbin,  H.  L.  Evans,  T.  R.  Fentress,  J.  J.  Ferrell, 
P.  Ferrall,  W.  J.  Griffice,  E.  Burke  Haywood,  R.  W.  Haywood,  Heartt  &  Iredell,  C.  W.  D.  Hutchings, 
C.  Jordan,  R.  B.  Jordan,  H.  Keim,  C.  Keuster,  Josiah  King,  N.  Kramer,  T.  &  E.  Ligon,  J.  J.  Litchford, 
W.  J.  Lougee,  McGee  &  Williams,  James  McKimmon,  Louisa  Marling,  D.  C.  Murray,  J.  J.  Overby,  John 
C.  Palmer,  L.  W.  Peck,  Antonio  Pizzinni,  Pescud  &  Gatling,  W.  L.  Pomeroy,  H.  Porter,  Pullen  &  Belvin, 
C.  B.  Root,  E.  Rosenthal,  Schloss  &  Bro.,  Tant  &  Rogers,  C.  H.  Thompson,  William  Thompson,  James 
M.  Towles,  W.  H.  &  R.  S.  Tucker,  H.  D.  Turner,  Upchurch  &  Royster,  W.  C.  Upchurch,  W.  Watson, 
K.  R.  Weathers,  J.  R.  Whitaker,  J.  W.  Wiggins,  Williams  &  Haywood,  W.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Jordan 
Womble,  W.  W.  Woodell,  Samuel  H.  Young.  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  2,  1858.  See  below,  chap.  12atn.  64,  for 
summary  of  a  special  Raleigh  census  tabulated  in  June  1858. 


William  D.  Hood  photograph 
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Norris,  Burwell  Sims,  and  Joshua  Rodgers.58 

The  subsequent  histories  of  the  three  banks  were  divergent.  The  local 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  New  Bern  did  not  reopen.  Its  officers  had  erected  at 
the  head  of  Fayetteville  Street  about  1818  a  handsome  three-story  brick 
banking  house.  In  1834  they  moved  their  operations  to  William  Boylan’s 
former  store  next  door  to  the  State  Bank  and  sold  the  large  building  to  Dr. 
Fabius  J.  Haywood,  whose  family  made  it  their  home  for  several  decades 
thereafter.  The  General  Assembly  rechartered  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear, 
which  reestablished  a  Raleigh  branch  in  March  1 838  and  sent  E.  H.  Wingate 
from  Wilmington  to  be  cashier.  The  local  board  included  Beverly  Daniel, 
chairman,  and  directors  Richard  Smith,  Bernard  Dupuy,  Seth  Jones, 
William  C.  Tucker,  and  Parker  Rand.  On  a  lot  purchased  from  Theophilus 


A  portion  of  the  1840  Bank  of 
Cape  Fear  building  appears  at 
right  of  the  famous  Yarborough 
Hotel  in  Raleigh .  The  $10  note 
was  issued  in  1847  by  that  bank, 
which  did  business  in  Wake 
County  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
By  the  time  this  postcard  picture 
was  made,  the  structure  was 
known  as  the  Law  Building. 
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Hunter,  Jr.,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fayetteville  Street’s  intersection 
with  Davie  Street,  they  engaged  contractor  Justin  Martindale  to  construct  a 
two-story  brick  office  building  which  the  bank  occupied  from  1840  until  its 
failure  after  the  Civil  War.59 


58  James  H.  Witherspoon,  “A  History  of  Banking  in  North  Carolina  Since  the  Civil  War,”  2,  5 ;N.C. 
Laws,  1804,  cc.  21, 22;  Register  (w),  Dec.  31,  1807,  Jan.  28,  1808  (William  Henry  Haywood,  agent  for  Bank 
of  Cape  Fear);  Apr.  13,  1809  (Sherwood  Haywood,  agent  for  Bank  of  New  Bern);iv.C.  Laws,  1805,  c.  5; 
N.C.  Laws,  1806,  c.  5  (original  charter  of  State  Bank,  repealed  before  effective  date);  N.C.  Laws,  1810,  c.  5; 
N.C.  Laws,  1811,  c.  \;Star,  June  21,  181 1,  indicating  that  W.  H.  Haywood  became  cashier  for  State  Bank 
in  181 1;  Boyd,  The  Federal  Period,  122-129,  103-104,  175;  “Proceedings  and  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wake  county,  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  May  19,  1834,”  and 
“Resolutions  of  a  meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Wake  ...  in  favor  of  the  Late  Measures  of  the  Executive,  &c., 
June  18,  1834,”  published  as  Documents  Nos.  454  and  455  by  U.S.  Congress,  Twenty-Third  Congress,  First 
Session,  1834. 

Wake  Countians  felt  the  general  national  depression  following  the  financial  “Panic  of  1837,”  as  well  as 
the  gradual  economic  recovery  during  the  next  decade.  See  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  369; 
encyclopedia  articles  s.v.  “Panic,”  and  see  below  at  n.  93. 

59  Register  (w),  Feb.  21,  1817;  Wake  Tax  Lists,  1817,  1819;  Wake  Deed  Book  1 1:400;  Waugh,  N.C.’s 
Capital,  Raleigh,  38-39;  N.C.  Laws,  1833-1834 ,  c.  1 ;  N.C.  Laws,  1854-1855,  c.  77;  Register  (w),  Mar.  26, 
Apr.  2,  1838;  Wake  Deed  Book  13:173;  Register  (w),  Sept.  14,  1839,  Apr.  3,  1840;  Nov.  19,  1838; 
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Replacing  the  State  Bank  was  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
chartered  in  1834.  In  1859,  because  of  stockholders’  dissatisfaction  with 
proposed  new  charter  terms,  the  bank  was  again  liquidated,  and  a  third 
institution,  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  was  chartered.  Each  of  these  three 
banks,  in  succession,  occupied  the  1814  State  Bank  building  at  11  New 
Bern  Avenue.  Over  the  years  the  following  served  as  presidents:  Col. 
William  Polk,  William  Boylan,  Thomas  Ruffin,  Duncan  Cameron,  Peter 
Browne,  David  Stone,  Jr.,  Theophilus  Hunter,  Jr.,  Samuel  F.  Patterson, 
George  W.  Mordecai,  and  briefly,  Bartholomew  F.  Moore.60 

Other  banks  were  chartered  and  opened  in  North  Carolina  in  the  an¬ 
tebellum  period,  but  no  others  were  headquartered  or  had  branches  in 
Wake  County.  Two  local  savings  banks,  however,  were  chartered  in  the 
1850s,  both  originating  in  Raleigh.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Raleigh 
Savings  Institution  in  1851.  Incorporators  were  Richard  B.  Haywood, 
Charles  B.  Root,  M.  B.  Royster,  Sion  H.  Rogers,  P[errin]  Busbee,  Charles 
E.  Johnson,  W.  H.  McKee,  R.  W.  Haywood,  W.  R.  Scott,  S[eaton]  Gales, 
W.  J.  Clarke,  J.  G.  Williams,  J.  J.  Eitchford,  W.  R.  Poole,  Jesse  Brown,  and 
W.  H.  High.  The  Oak  City  Savings  Bank  opened  in  1859,  with  Richard  H. 
Battle,  Hampden  S.  Smith,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  John  G.  Williams,  and  Quentin 
Busbee  as  incorporators.  Dr.  Thomas  Devereux  Hogg  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent;  John  G.  Williams,  cashier.61 

Insurance. — Serious  financial  losses  were  sustained  by  businessmen  and 
homeowners  alike  in  the  frequent  fires  in  antebellum  Wake  County.  Al¬ 
though  fire  insurance  was  available  from  northern  and  English  companies, 
few  policies  were  owned  locally.  Two  early  exceptions  had  been  Peter 
Casso,  who  insured  his  tavern  complex  through  a  British  company  in  1799, 
and  the  Raleigh  Academy  whose  trustees  in  1817  insured  its  buildings  for 
$2,700  through  the  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  From  the 
earliest  years  of  the  century  both  Raleigh  editors  Boylan  and  Gales  had 
championed  formation  of  a  statewide  mutual  fire  insurance  company.  They 


Witherspoon,  “History  of  Banking  in  N.C.,”  18-19.  Each  of  these  structures  stood  until  the  early  20th 
century. 

The  Bank  of  New  Bern-Haywood  building  was  demolished  by  the  state  to  make  way  for  the  1913 
Administration  Building,  later  renamed  the  Ruffin  Building.  John  L.  Sanders,  Housing  State  Government: 
A  Review,  1792-1957,  12.  The  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  building,  known  after  the  Civil  War  as  the  Law  Building, 
was  bought  in  1869  by  William  Grimes.  The  City  of  Raleigh  acquired  it  in  1909,  razed  the  building  and 
replaced  it  with  the  191 1  City  Hall  and  Auditorium,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  Branch  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  Building  completed  in  1965.  Wake  Deed  Book  27:290;  Sentinel  (d).  May  12,  1869;  Raleigh, 
Aldermen’s  Minutes,  June  4,  1909:233;  Wake  Deed  Book  238:523,  Book  247:442-443;  program  of  dedica¬ 
tion,  City  Hall  and  Auditorium,  Oct.  17,  1911,  copy  in  author’s  collection;  Elizabeth  D.  Reid,  From 
Raleigh's  Past,  1,  22. 

60  N.C.  Laws,  1833-1834,  c.  3:  Register  (w),  July  22,  1834;  N.C.  Laws,  1854-1855,  c.  80;  N.C.  Laws, 
1858-1859,  c.  67;  Phifer,  “Money,  Banking,’’  33-34;  research  compiled  by  Elizabeth  E.  Norris  from  Raleigh 
newspapers,  various  dates  1811-1837  (copy  presented  to  author’s  collection);  Sentinel  (d),  Nov.  5,  1868. 
Liquidation  of  the  bank  was  not  completed  until  1874.  Phifer,  op.  cit.,  34.  In  the  preceding  year  Christ 
Church  had  purchased  the  building;  the  parish  used  it  as  a  rectory  and  for  other  purposes  until  its  acquisition 
in  1968  by  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank.  Wake  Deed  Book  35, 297;  Book  1885:530-553;  Raleigh  Times , 
Dec.  30,  1967,  Dec.  15,  1969,  and  intervening  issues  of  both  Times  and  News  and  Observer :  Brantson 
Beeson  Holder,  “The  Three  Banks  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1810-1872,’’  394-395. 

61  N.C.  Laws,  1850-1851,  c.  18 1;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1852 ,c.  202;  N.C.  Laws,  1858-1859,  c.  14, Standard 
(s-w),  Jan.  18,  1860. 
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secured  permissive  legislation  for  such  a  company  in  1803,  but  the  effort 
failed  for  lack  of  sufficient  support  throughout  the  state.  The  act  was 
revived  by  the  1 8 1 0  General  Assembly,  and  three  Raleigh  men  were  named 
to  take  subscriptions.  They  were  Boylan  and  Gales,  together  with  minis¬ 
ter-businessman  William  Glendinning.  Both  publishers  continued  edito¬ 
rially  to  boost  the  project,  but  again  support  was  lacking.  After  the  January 
1832  fire,  the  Fayetteville  Journal  reprinted  the  Register's  terse  report  that 
“we  understand  that  none  of  the  property  was  insured.”  Eighteen  months 
later  the  Register  again  reported  regarding  the  fifty-one  buildings  destroyed 
in  June  1833,  “Not  one  dollar  was  insured!”62 

Gavin  Hogg  and  George  W.  Mordecai  were  among  the  few  businessmen 
in  the  1830s  who  acted  on  the  conviction  that  insurance  was  good  business. 
Acquiring  Charles  Parish’s  Eagle  Hotel  in  1827,  they  bought  insurance  to 
cover  its  several  buildings  as  they  did  for  the  new  brick  store-and-office 
buildings  they  constructed  on  Fayetteville  Street  in  1835.  At  last  in  1843 
Mordecai  and  seven  other  Wake  County  businessmen,  together  with  five 
from  other  counties,  incorporated  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  other  local  directors  were  Thomas  Loring,  William 
Peace,  John  Primrose,  Richard  Smith,  Sylvester  Smith,  Albert  Stith,  and 
William  C.  Tucker.  For  some  reason  the  organizational  meeting  was  de¬ 
layed  for  nearly  two  years.  Josiah  O.  Watson  of  Wake  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  company’s  first  offices  were  in  B.  B.  Smith’s  brick  building  at 
the  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  streets.  One  of  their  earliest  adver¬ 
tisements  urged  property  owners  to  insure  with  the  North  Carolina  firm, 
“for  why  should  we  pay  our  money  to  other  States  .  .  .  ?  Why  not  keep  our 
funds  at  home,  by  insuring  always  in  our  own  State?”  Financial  reports 
during  the  company’s  eighth  year  indicated  it  had  in  1853  issued  1,100 
policies,  paid  out  about  $9,000  for  losses,  and  had  on  hand  more  than 
$10,000.  Newspaper  notices  indicated  the  company  “continues  to  take 
risks  upon  all  classes  of  property  in  the  State  (except  Steam  Mills  and 
Turpentine  Distilleries).”  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  company  was 
forced  out  of  business.63 

Life  insurance  was  not  long  in  following  the  fire  insurance  company.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1848-1849  chartered  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Its  first  elected  officers  included  Josiah  O.  Watson, 
president;  George  W.  Mordecai,  vice-president;  James  F.  Jordan,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Richard  Smith,  treasurer.  A  new  type  of  benefit  emphasized  in  an 
early  advertisement  was  a  provision  in  the  charter  that  ‘  ’gives  the  Husband 
the  privilege  to  insure  his  own  life  for  the  sole  use  of  his  Wife  and  Children, 
free  from  the  claims  of  .  .  .  any  of  his  creditors.”  The  company’s  board  of 
medical  consultants  was  composed  of  Drs.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  William  H. 


62  See  above,  chap.  6,  at  n.  5 1 ;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools ,  Academies ,  45 1 ;  Register  (w),  Jan.  30,  1804;  N.C. 
Laws,  1803,  c.  4;  N.C.  Laws,  1810,  c.  7;  Register  (w),  June  14,  1816;  N.C.  Journal  (Fayetteville),  Jan.  1 1, 

1832;  Register  (s-w),  June  18,  1833.  .  . 

63  William  Ruffin  Estate  Papers,  Wake  County  Estates  Papers,  State  Archives;  business  documents, 

George  W.  Mordecai  Papers;  see  above  at  n.  53;  N.C .  Laws,  1842-1 843 ,  c.  24;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  1 2,  1845, 
Feb.  13,  Mar.  10,  1846; Star,  Jan.  18,  1854; Register  (s-w),  Jan.  9,  1856,  May  22,  1861;  K.  battle.  Memories, 
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Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph 

Born  a  slave  in  Wake  County ,  Lunsford  Lane  was  able  to  buy  his  freedom  and  that 
of  his  family;  they  then  had  to  move  out  of  North  Carolina.  Lane  recorded  details  of 
their  struggles  in  an  autobiography.  The  portrait  at  right  appeared  in  later  editions. 


McKee,  and  R.  B.  Haywood.  A  later  newspaper  notice  advised  that  the 
successful  company  “continues  to  insure  the  lives  of  all  healthy  white 
persons  and  slaves”  up  to  $5,000,  slaves  being  insured  for  short  terms  only 
and  at  two-thirds  their  value.  This  company,  too,  was  a  war  casualty  in 
1865. 64 


Some  Successful  Antebellum  Negro  Businessmen. — Against  nearly  im¬ 
possible  odds,  a  few  black  men  in  antebellum  Wake  County  were  able  to 
find  some  success  in  business.  Three  examples  illustrate  dissimilar  back¬ 
grounds  and  opportunities  but  similar  ambitions  and  efforts.  Lunsford 
Lane,  born  a  slave  on  the  Sherwood  Haywood  estate  in  Wake  County, 
learned  from  his  father  how  to  manufacture  smoking  tobacco.  Under  an 
indulgent  master  he  earned  enough  money  through  sales  of  his  product  and 
through  hiring  out  his  own  time  to  purchase  his  freedom.  Expanding  his 
tobacco  business  and  opening  a  store  and  wood  yard,  he  also  worked  as 
janitor  and  messenger  in  the  office  of  Governor  Edward  Dudley’s  private 
secretary.  By  late  1840  he  had  accumulated  enough  money  to  buy  a  house 
and  lot  and  had  made  arrangements  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  his  wife  and 
six  children  from  another  family,  that  of  Benjamin  B.  Smith.  His  growing 


64  N.C.  Laws.  1848-1849 ,  c.  189;  Register  (s-w).  Jan.  10,  Sept.  1,  1849,  Dec.  10.  1853. 
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prosperity,  however,  had  excited  the  enmity  of  certain  elements  of  the 
white  population,  who  through  a  series  of  legal  maneuvers  forced  him  to 
leave  the  state,  his  property,  and  his  family  early  in  1841 .  Aided  by  friends 
farther  north,  including  former  Register  editor  Joseph  Gales  who  had 
retired  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  earned  enough  cash  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  his  family’s  freedom.  Returning  to  Raleigh  for  them  in  April 
1842,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  local  mob,  to  whose  sense  of  order  and  decency 
Mayor  Thomas  Loring  appealed  in  vain.  The  mob  abducted,  tarred,  and 
feathered  Lane  before  he  and  his  wife  and  children  could  make  their  escape 
by  train.  Later  that  year  he  published  in  Boston  an  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periences,  and  afterward  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  was  a 
lecturer  and  leader  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.65 

Lemuel  Battle  Hinton  acquired  during  slavery  the  skills  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  that  equipped  him  for  employment  and  success  both  before  and 
after  emancipation.  Born  a  slave  in  Wake  County  in  1828,  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  C.  W.  D.  Hutchings  in  the  latter’s  harness  and  saddler’s 
business.  Learning  the  trade  well,  Hinton  was  able  after  emancipation  to 
open  a  similar  business  for  himself.  His  shop  continued  at  several  South 
Wilmington  Street  addresses  through  the  rest  of  the  century.  A  leader  in  the 
St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church  in  Raleigh,  he  was  also  one  of  the  later  originators 
of  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Association,  serving  as  its  treasurer.66 

A  somewhat  similar  background  was  that  of  Stewart  Ellison,  who  be¬ 
came  in  postwar  North  Carolina  a  building  contractor  and  one  of  the  first 
three  black  men  elected  Wake  County  legislator  and  Raleigh  city  commis¬ 
sioner.  Born  in  1 834  in  Beaufort,  he  was  apprenticed  by  his  master  at  age  1 3 
to  a  black  carpenter  in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  and  was  able  indepen¬ 
dently  to  acquire  some  education.  During  the  1850s  when  considerable 
rebuilding  was  taking  place  in  Raleigh  after  the  1 85 1  fire,  he  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  several  Fayetteville  Street  buildings  as  well  as  the 
first  structures  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Except  for  a  few 


65  J.  S.  Bassett,  Anti-slavery  Leaders  in  North  Carolina ,  320-334;  N.C.  Laws,  1840-1841 ,  Resolutions, 
204;  Lunsford  Lane,  The  Narrative  of  Lunsford  Lane,  Formerly  of  Raleigh,  N.C. ,  passim. 

A  special  Raleigh  census  in  1858  listed  the  following  occupations  among  the  2 14  adult  free  Negroes  living 
inside  the  city  limits:  26  "mechanics”  (in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  skilled  workmen),  32 
laborers,  10  seamstresses,  58  washerwomen,  2  barbers,  and  6  "loose  women."  John  Spelman,  "Summary 
of  the  Census  Returns  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  to  June  17,  1858,"  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  13,  1858;  and  see 
below,  chap.  12  at  n.  64. 

66  Charles  N.  Hunter,  sketch  of  Lemuel  Battle  Hinton,  unpublished  typescript,  Charles  Hunter  Papers; 
Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1877-1878 ,  294,  and  succeeding  editions;  Raleigh  City  Directories, 
passim;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1879 ,  c.  120. 

Free-born  Cameron  Perry,  after  apprenticeship  until  age  21,  had  his  own  blacksmith  shop  on  "  Wolcot  s 
Corner”  in  Raleigh.  But  blacksmith  David  Gill,  a  slave,  was  hired  out  by  his  master  to  do  work  for  others. 
Allen  Gill,  a  stonecutter,  turned  over  his  wages  to  his  owners.  Misses  Susan  and  Emma  White;  his  [later] 
wife  Bertcha  Manly  was  permitted  by  her  owner.  Governor  Charles  Manly,  to  keep  "the  little  money  she 
made  makin’  bonnets  and  dresses  at  night.”  U.S.,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Slave  Narratives 
14:213-215,  13:324-326,  14:178-182. 

Carpenter  Henry  Byrd,  a  free  Negro,  was  able  in  1848  to  buy  an  East  Lenoir  St.  lot  outside  the  eastern 
limits  of  Raleigh,  where  he  built  his  own  home  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  free  Negro  cabinetmaker.  Both 
his  and  his  father-in-law’s  success  at  their  trades  was  especially  difficult  because,  according  to  Mrs.  Byrd,  if 
work  either  did  for  a  white  man  "didn’t  suit  the  man,”  the  customer  could  "take  him  up  and  whup  him. 
Wake  Deed  Book  18:14;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:260-262. 
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WAKE:  Capital  County  of  North  Carolina 
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A  skilled  carpenter  who  learned 
his  trade  through  apprenticeship 
while  still  a  slave.  Stewart  Ellison 
of  Beaufort  County  helped  build 
numerous  private,  commercial, 
and  public  buildings  in  Wake 
before  and  after  emancipation. 
Settling  in  Raleigh  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  one  of  the  first  three 
black  men  elected  Wake  County 
legislator  and  Raleigh  city  com¬ 
missioner.  (See  below,  chapter  14 
at  note  27.) 


years  immediately  thereafter  when  he  was  again  in  Washington,  Raleigh 
was  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  a  reputation  for  superior 
workmanship  and  was  the  builder,  according  to  a  contemporary,  of  “many 
elegant  residences  in  and  around  Raleigh  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
State.”  After  the  war  he  became,  according  to  the  same  source,  “probably 
the  most  extensive  colored  contractor  in  the  state.”67 

Forerunners  of  Labor  Unions. — Machinists,  printers,  smiths,  and  others 
dealing  in  skilled  services  created  and  incorporated  an  organization  in  July 
1840  which  they  called  the  Raleigh  Mechanics’  Association.  Its  purpose 
was  that  of  “mutual  improvement  and  assistance  of  each  other  and  of  such 
of  their  fellow-citizens  as  may  be  reduced  to  want  and  distress.”  Newspa¬ 
permen  Weston  R.  Gales  and  Thomas  Loring  were  its  first  and  second 
presidents,  with  George  Levy  as  secretary.  In  addition  to  two  other 
editor-printers,  William  W.  Holden  and  T.  M.  Gorman,  its  members  rep- 


67  Cuunor,  Manual,  1913,  832;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  \290\ Standard  (d),  Jan.  5,  1869;  Sentinel  (d). 
Jan.  5,  1869,  and  subsequent  issues  May  1870-1878;  J.  S.  Tomlinson,  Tar  Heel  Sketch  Book,  123;  Charles  N. 
Hunter,  “Stewart  Ellison,  Representative  from  Wake,”  Daily  Examiner  (Raleigh),  Feb.  19,  1874  (clipping 
in  Charles  Hunter  Papers;  and  see  Elizabeth  Reid  Murray,  “Stewart  Ellison,”  DNCB. 
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resented  others  of  the  mechanic  arts.  There  were  tin  and  coppersmiths 
William  J.  Lougee,  William  Lumsden,  and  Francis  H.  Reeder;  builder 
James  Dodd;  stonemason  James  Puttick;  and  house  and  sign  painter 
Charles  A.  Frazier.  Machinist  Silas  Burns  was  a  member,  as  was 
blacksmith  Jonathan  Miller.  There  were  two  coach  and  carriage  builders, 
Wiley  W.  Johnson  and  William  F.  Clark;  and  two  coffin  and  cabinetmak¬ 
ers,  Henry  Brown  and  J.  D.  Royster,  along  with  Neal  Brown;  also  Eldridge 
Smith,  butcher,  and  John  Kane,  grocer,  restauranteur,  tavern-keeper  and 
caterer.  On  the  occasion  of  their  second  anniversary  in  1 842,  young  Wesley 
Whitaker,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Rasp ,  declared  that  the  association  had  ‘'done 
more  towards  placing  the  Mechanic  on  a  level  with,  and  even  above,  the 
purse-proud  aristocrat,  than  you  are  aware  of.”  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  decade,  mechanics  were  still  being  urged  to  ‘‘unite  themselves  to¬ 
gether”  to  improve  their  organization,  their  apprenticeship  system,  and 
their  patronage  from  local  customers.68 

It  was  not  until  1854  that  a  permanent  trade  union  organization  was 
formed  locally.  In  that  year  the  Raleigh  Typographical  Society,  parent 
organization  of  the  Raleigh  Typographical  Union  No.  54,  was  organized. 
Its  records  indicate  an  early  membership  of  some  twenty-four  men  who 
paid  initiation  fees  of  fifty  cents  and  monthly  dues  of  twenty-five.  At  their 
first  anniversary  supper  in  September  1855,  W.  T.  Womble  toasted  the 
organization  as  ‘‘the  First  institution  of  the  kind  formed  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.”  Apparently  there  was  a  brief  lapse  in  the  late  fifties;  a  newspaper 
article  reports  that  local  printers  met  at  the  courthouse  in  April  1 860  for  the 
purpose  of  ‘‘reorganizing”  the  Raleigh  Typographical  Society.  They 
elected  D.  C.  Dudley  president,  J.  G.  Brommel  and  G.  W.  Walton  vice- 
presidents,  J.  H.  Alford  secretary,  and  Seth  K.  Jones  treasurer.69 

Late  in  1859  the  Wake  County  Workingmen’s  Association  was  formed. 
John  R.  Harrison  was  president  and  S.  M.  Parish,  secretary.  One  of  its 
purposes  was  to  protest  certain  features  of  new  state  revenue  acts  that  the 
members  considered  unjust  to  members  of  their  trades.  At  a  meeting  in 
February  1860  they  adopted  a  strongly  worded  resolution  declaring,  ‘‘We 
despise  those  who  count  our  poverty  a  disgrace,  and  measure  our  pa¬ 
triotism  by  the  amount  of  taxes  we  pay.”  The  resolution  stressed  that  their 
‘‘right  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  advancing  the  interests  of 
labor  [was]  as  clear  and  as  well  founded  as  the  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Legislature  to  capitalists  to  unite  in  banking  and  other  corporations  to 


68  Standard  (w),  July  14,  1841;  N.C.  Laws,  1840-1841 ,  c.  8;  Rasp,  June  19,  1841;  member  lists  and 
advertisements,  Raleigh  newspapers,  various  dates  1840-1850;  Seventh  Census  (1850):  Wake,  Industry 
Schedule,  505ff, Rasp,  July  16,  1842;  Standard  (w),  June  12,  1850.  Apparently  the  group  was  inactive  during 
the  Civil  War;  there  were  efforts  to  reorganize  several  years  later.  Telegram  (d),  May  18,  1871. 

69  M.  H.  Ross,  “Court  Decisions  Involving  Trade  Unions  in  North  Carolina:  A  Bibliography,”  N.C. 
Historical  Review  30(Oct.  1953):467;  Raleigh  Typographical  UnionPapers,  State  Archives;  Register  (s-w), 
Sept.  8,  19,  1855;  Standard  (s-w),  May  2,  1860;  and  see  “Union  Movement  More  Than  100  Years  Old,” 
News  and  Observer.  May  16,  1865.  After  a  hiatus  during  the  Civil  War,  the  union  resumed  activities.  The 
Raleigh  Union  became  a  member  of  the  National  Typographical  Union  in  1860.  Harley  E.  Jolley,  “The 
Labor  Movement  in  North  Carolina,  1880-1922,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  30  (July  1953):357,  also  listing 
objects  of  the  organization. 


Wake  County  inventor  L.  F. 
Whitaker  received  national  pub¬ 
licity  in  a  November  23,  1850, 
Scientific  American  article  about 
his  patented  “self-swinging  mu¬ 
sical  cradle .” 
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protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  capital.”70 

Local  Inventors. — Local  newspaper  writers  utilized  numerous  opportu¬ 
nities  to  praise  individual  ingenuity.  The  Standard  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  in  1850  by  Raleigh  inventor  L.  F.  Whitaker’s  patented  “self¬ 
swinging  musical  cradle.”  A  description  and  engraving  of  the  device  ap¬ 
peared  that  year  in  Scientific  American.  Other  Wake  County  inventors 
acknowledged  in  the  local  press  included  John  M.  Mason,  who  invented  in 
1841  a  new  type  of  grist  mill;  J.  H.  Kirkham,  whose  1843  invention  was  “an 
apparatus  for  killing  bedbugs  by  steam”;  W.  D.  Williams  for  his  “self-act¬ 
ing  brake  for  wagons”  in  1853;  and  Dr.  Daniel  DuPre  who  developed  in 


70  Standard  (d),  Dec.  10,  1859;  Donald  C.  Butts,  “The  Irreversible  Conflict:  Slave  Taxation  and  North 
Carolina’s  Gubernatorial  Election  of  1860,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  58  (Winter  1981  ):53-55;  William 
Kenneth  Boyd,  Ad  Valorem  Slave  Taxation,  1858-1860,  34;  “Resolutions  and  Address  of  the  Wake  County 
Working-Men’s  Association,”  State  Library  vertical  file:  Wake  County;  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  15,  1860; 
see  below,  chap.  12  at  n.  175.  After  a  partial  hiatus  during  the  Civil  War,  the  union  resumed  activities.  See, 
for  example,  account  of  “regular  monthly  meetings,”  Telegram  (d),  May  6,  1871. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  association  and  its  political  connections,  see  Butts,  “A  Challenge  to 
Planter  Rule:  The  Controversy  over  the  Ad  Valorem  Taxation  of  Slaves  in  North  Carolina:  1858-1862.” 
chap.  3. 
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1858  a  mechanism  for  drawing  water  from  and  dredging  out  wells.71 

Mrs.  E.  R.  McGowan  of  Raleigh  was  in  1860  manufacturing  a  product  of 
her  own  creation,  a  “mineral  toilet  soap”  made  from  “the  deposit  at 
Kittrell’s  Spring.”  One  testimonial  to  its  medicinal  qualities  claimed  that 
“it  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  skin,  relieving  and  curing  eruptions  in  some 
cases.”  Mrs.  McGowan  declared  herself  so  encouraged  by  the  rapid  sales 
of  her  soap  at  fifty  cents  per  cake  and  by  the  increasing  demand  for  it  that 
she  increased  production  and  offered  the  article  not  only  to  individual 
customers  but  also  to  “country  merchants  [and]  all  who  want  to  sell  it 
again.”  Already  aware  of  imitators,  she  advised  through  the  newspapers 
that  “any  other  so-called  ‘Mineral  Soap’  than  that  accompanied  by  my 
name  and  advertisement,  is  not  the  genuine  Kittrell  Soap.”72 

Gaslight:  “ Brightness  versus  Dripping  Dimness." — It  was  with  impa¬ 
tience  that  Raleigh  citizens  in  the  1850s  awaited  the  installation  of  man¬ 
ufactured  gas  for  lighting  their  homes  and  streets.  The  first  steps  were  taken 
in  1 855  when  a  group  of  Raleigh  citizens  proposed  to  form  a  stock  company 
to  manufacture  and  distribute  gas.  A  year  earlier  George  F.  Walker  had 
exhibited  a  portable  gas  generator  at  Pomeroy’s  book  store  and  had  offered 
the  patent  rights  for  sale.  At  a  called  meeting  in  April  1855  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners  voted  “concurrence  in  and  appreciation  of”  the  local  group’s 
efforts.  They  voted  to  grant  the  company  street  rights-of-way  for  laying 
pipe,  exemption  from  city  taxes,  and  free  use  of  vacant  city  land  for 
construction  of  the  gas  works.  The  company  that  eventually  was  formed 
made  use  of  a  city-owned  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Cabarrus  and 
McDowell  streets  on  which  the  first  public  school  for  the  western  ward  had 
been  located  in  the  1840s;  the  directors  purchased  land  adjoining  the  lot  a 
few  years  later.  It  was  three  years,  1858,  before  the  Raleigh  Gaslight 
Company  was  actually  formed,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Devereux  Hogg  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Meanwhile  there  were  appeals  from  citizens  such  as  that  in  the 
summer  of  1856  pleading  with  the  city  commissioners  to  increase  street 
lighting  “to  give  our  citizens  and  strangers  a  chance  to  walk  out  at  night  and 
save  their  necks  from  damage . '  ’  Anticipating  the  availability  of  gas  service 
a  few  months  before  it  became  a  reality,  two  Virginia  firms  inserted  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Raleigh  newspapers  offering  gas  fixtures  at  factory  prices, 
including  chandeliers,  pendants,  brackets,  and  drop  lights,  as  well  as 
passage,  hall,  and  store  fixtures.  Daniel  O’Donnell,  a  Richmond  plumber 
and  gas  fitter,  advertised  his  services  for  equipping  churches,  hotels,  and 
dwellings  with  gas  fixtures.  Apparently  he  was  already  engaged  in  fitting 
Raleigh’s  Baptist  Church,  then  under  construction,  to  be  lighted  with  gas. 7  5 


71  Standard  (w),  Dec.  11,  1850;  Star,  Oct.  6,  1841  .Register  (s-w),  Apr.  18,  1843,  Mar.30,  1853  .Standard 
(s-w),  Nov.  10,  1858. 

72  Standard  (s-w).  Mar.  31,  1860. 

73  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  21,  1855,  May  3,  1854;  Star ,  May  2,  1855;  Wake  Deed  Book  22:695-696.  Book 
49:525-526;  Register  (s-w),  May  26,  1858,  June  18,  1856,  Aug.  25,  Sept.  3,  1858;  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  18, 
1858;  Jack  Riley,  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company,  1908-1958 ,  33.  The  gas  company  was  succeeded  by 
Standard  Gas  &  Electric  in  1899  and  in  the  20th  century  became  part  of  Carolina  Power  and  Light,  1908. 
Riley,  op.  cit. ,  34,  54-56.  Also  see  below,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  207. 

Directors  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  had  employed  one  F.  J.  Curfman,  engineer,  to  superintend 
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The  Raleigh  Gaslight  Company  engaged  contractors  George  B.  Wa¬ 
terhouse  and  Michael  Bowes  to  install  the  manufacturing  apparatus.  In  less 
than  four  months  the  works  were  in  operation.  On  Monday  night,  October 
18,  1858,  it  was  reported,  “many  of  the  stores  and  private  residences  on 
Fayetteville  street  blazed  with  as  beautiful  gas  lights  as  we  ever  saw.” 
Unable  to  resist  the  obvious  pun  on  the  company  president’s  name.  Regis¬ 
ter  editor  John  W.  Syme  added,  “We  have  been  going  upon  the  light 
afforded  by  hogs’  lard  heretofore  —  now  we  shall  be  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  Hogg's  gas."  Others  of  the  incorporators  were  Charles  B.  Root,  James 
McKimmon,  Henry  D.  Turner,  and  Daniel  G.  Fowle.  Additional  directors 
were  George  W.  Mordecai,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Fisher,  and 
Robert  W.  Haywood.  The  city  board  of  commissioners  began  replacing  the 
old  street  lamps  with  new  gas  lamps  as  lines  were  installed  along  each  of 
several  streets,  beginning  with  Fayetteville  Street.  Major  new  buildings 
under  construction  in  the  1850s  were  equipped  with  gas  fixtures,  including 
buildings  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  and  the  new  Baptist  Church  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Street.  The  General  Assembly  resolved  during  early  January  1859  to 
light  the  executive  residence  with  gas.  In  recognition  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  new  venture,  a  group  of  local  citizens  a  year  after  initiation  of 
the  service  presented  the  company  president  a  silver  pitcher.  It  was  in- 
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A  delighted  group  of  citizens 
thanked  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Hogg  for 
spearheading  formation  of  a  gas 
company  and  making  gas  lighting 
available  for  homes ,  businesses, 
and  street  lights.  This  inscription 
adorns  a  silver  pitcher  they  pre¬ 
sented  him  in  December  1859, 
when  the  service  had  been  in  place 
for  about  a  year.  The  pitcher  was 
inherited  by  his  granddaughter, 
Elizabeth  Dortch  of  Raleigh. 


installation  and  operation  of  separate  apparatus  to  supply  gas  to  that  institution.  From  the  middle  of  Dec. 
1857  the  original  building  there  was  supplied  with  “a  safe,  brilliant  and  clean  light.”  Report  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  for  1858.  in  N.C.,  Legislative  Documents,  1858-1859,  No.  1 1:13.  See  below,  chap.  12  in  n.  103. 
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scribed,  “Presented  to  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Hogg  by  many  citizens  of  Raleigh  as 
a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  public  spirit  and  enterprise.  Raleigh. 
Dec.  8th,  1859.”  Editor  W.  W.  Holden  of  the  Standard  identified  the 
presenters  as  a  group  of  “those  of  our  citizens  who  prefer  the  brightness  of 
gaslight  to  the  dripping  dimness  of  the  olden  style.”74 

Industry 

* 

Leaders  throughout  Wake  County  continued  to  encourage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  other  local  industries,  stressing  the  need  to  keep  capital  at  home 
rather  than  spend  it  for  goods  purchased  out-of-state.  Each  new  enterprise 
or  expansion  of  an  existing  one  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  newspa¬ 
pers’  correspondents  as  well  as  their  editors.  An  editorial  typical  of  many  in 
the  period  was  the  following  from  the  Standard  regarding  an  expanded 
metalworking  establishment:  “We  record  this  [news]  with  pleasure,  as 
another  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  this  community,  as  well  as  of  the 
pervading  determination  of  the  people  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources 
and  skill,  instead  of  looking  North  for  manufactured  articles.”75 

Paper  Mills. — In  one  industry.  Register  editor  Joseph  Gales  had  taken 
his  own  advice  and  established  in  1808  Wake  County’s  first  paper  mill.  He 
not  only  made  his  own  paper  for  the  printing  office  but  also  sold  some  of  the 
mill’s  products  and  utilized  local  waste  products  into  the  bargain  by  buying 
rags  for  use  in  manufacturing  the  paper.  His  was  one  of  three  paper  mills 
eventually  located  in  Wake  County  during  the  antebellum  period.  The 
Gales  mill  in  its  third  location,  on  Crabtree  Creek,  was  known  as  the 
Raleigh  Paper  Mill.  After  1 833  it  had  a  succession  of  owners  and  lessees.  It 
was  damaged  by  at  least  two  fires  in  1841  and  about  1850,  but  continued  to 
produce  paper  until  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War.76 

The  mid-1850s  brought  competition  from  two  new  paper  mills  on  the 
Neuse  River.  At  Falls,  the  Neuse  River  Manufacturing  Company  was  in 
1 856  supplying  newsprint  to  nine  periodicals  published  in  Raleigh  as  well  as 
to  numerous  others  throughout  the  state.  In  1860  its  fifteen  male  and  ten 
female  employees  were  producing  520,000  pounds  of  paper  annually. 


74  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  20.  1858;  N.C.  Laws,  1858-1859 ,  c.  108;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  19,  1859,  Dec.  8, 
1858,  Mar.  25,  1857;  Standard  (w),  Jan.  12,  Dec.  14,  1859. 

Two  of  the  first  private  residences  in  Raleigh  to  be  lighted  with  the  new  acetylene  gas,  both  structures 
designed  by  William  Percival  in  1858,  were  the  Rufus  Sylvester  Tucker  villa  that  stood  until  1968  across  St. 
Mary’s  St.  from  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  the  Carter  B.  Harrison  residence  at  18  Seaboard  Ave.  near  the 
soon-to-be-built  Peace  Institute  until  1962.  William  B.  Bushong,  "William  Percival,  an  English  Architect  in 
the  Old  North  State,  1857-1860,’’  N.C.  Historical  Review  47  (Summer  1980):3 10-339,  especially  326,  333. 
Dr.  Hogg’s  pitcher  was  inherited  by  his  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Dortch  of  Raleigh.  Interview  with  Miss 
Dortch,  July  22,  1976. 

75  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  26,  Sept.  5,  1845;  Standard  and  Star  cited  in  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  15,  1845; 
Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  1,  Apr.  30,  1851. 

76  See  above,  chap.  7  at  n.  20;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  16,  1841 ;  Rasp ,  June  25,  July  30,  1842;  Star,  July  27, 
1842;  Standard  (s-w),  Sept.  25,  1850,  Nov.  1,  1851;  see  below,  chap.  13  at  nn.  32-33. 

The  mill  changed  hands  frequently;  owners  after  Gales  included  William  N.  Schauck,  several  members  of 
the  Sater  family,  the  Manteo  Mills  in  1850,  and  Waterhouse  and  Bowes  during  the  Civil  War.  It  eventually 
came  to  be  known  as  Whitaker’s  Mill.  Wake  Deed  Book  13:523,  and  later  deeds  and  newspaper  notices;  and 
see  below,  chap.  13  at  nn.  32-33. 
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Under  a  succession  of  owners,  the  mill  continued  to  manufacture  paper 
throughout  the  Civil  War  and  afterward.  Several  miles  downstream,  Mil- 
burnie  Mills  also  made  paper  beginning  in  1855.  Sion  H.  Rogers  was 
president  of  the  company;  H.  W.  Husted,  treasurer.  By  1860  the  mill  had 
nineteen  male  and  twelve  female  employees  and  also  had  an  annual  output 
of  520,000  pounds  of  paper.77 

Metalworking. — Another  industry  that  saw  expansion  in  the  early  rail¬ 
roading  years  was  that  related  to  metalworking  and  iron  foundries.  In 
addition  to  the  employees  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  and  the  North  Carolina 
railroads,  at  least  four  new  firms  began  working  in  metals  and  machines  in 
Wake  County.  John  J.  Upchurch  and  William  E.  Lee  both  had  shops  on 
Morgan  Street  in  the  1840s  for  plating,  casting,  gun-smithing,  and  the  like. 
Prussian-born  Joseph  Woltering,  after  working  as  foreman  in  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  railroad  shop,  opened  near  the  depot  in  1848  a  machine  and 
blacksmith  shop,  and  by  1850  was  employing  nine  men  to  produce  turpen¬ 
tine  stills,  guns,  and  locks.  He  continued  to  manufacture  locks,  guns, 
pistols,  and  carriage  springs  throughout  the  pre-war  years.  In  1849  Albert 
Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  shop,  remade 
the  locomotives  Volcano  and  Tornado  for  the  company.  Editor  Holden  of 
the  Standard  praised  his  skill  and  again  touted  the  ability  of  the  South  to 
produce  such  items.  “There  is  no  reason,”  Holden  insisted,  “why  we 
should  send  North  for  engines  of  this  character,  or  for  machinery  for  our 
Rail  Roads.”78 

Silas  Burns,  a  blacksmith  who  arrived  from  Massachusetts  in  the  1830s, 
made  iron  machinery  and  implements.  With  William  Stronach  as  a  partner, 
his  firm  fabricated  in  1848  the  iron  fence  that  enclosed  Union  Square.  He 
had  also  made  fireplace  fenders  for  the  Supreme  Court  room  in  the  capitol. 
In  1850  the  company  had  nine  employees,  and  within  a  year  expanded  into 
an  ambitious  set  of  metalworking  shops  in  three  buildings,  including  found¬ 
ry,  finishing  shop,  and  a  four-forge  blacksmith  shop.  Powered  by  a  fif¬ 
teen-horsepower  steam  engine,  the  shops  were  located  near  the  western 
boundary  (West  Street)  of  Raleigh  “near  Boylan’s  Spring.”  The  business. 


77  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  27,  1854.  Apr.  8,  1857,  Mar.  29,  1856;  N.C.  Private  Laws ,  1854-1855.  c.  152; 
Eighth  Census  (1860):  Industrial  Schedule,  Wake  County;  see  below,  chap.  Mat  n.  44 .Register  (s-w),  Feb. 
14,  1855,  Mar.  24,  June  5,  1858,  Nov.  20,  1861,  Jan.  4,  1862;  Eighth  Census,  as  above. 

The  mill  at  Falls,  briefly  part  of  the  Manteo  Company,  was  known  in  the  late  1850s  as  Forest  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  and  still  later  as  Falls  of  Neuse  Manufacturing  Company.  See  below,  chap.  Mat  nn.  42,  44. 
These  mills  added  cloth  manufacturing  in  the  1880s.  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  14,  28,  Dec.  12,  1855,  July  23, 
1856,  Apr.  1,  1857;  Raleigh  City  Directories,  1875-1876.  1 46, 1880-1881 .  165;  company  letterhead  in  Calvin 
J.  Cowles  Papers,  State  Archives. 

Milburnie  Mills  retained  that  name  under  Neuse  Manufacturing  Company  ownership.  Of  the  printing 
establishment  said  to  have  existed  at  Milburnie,  the  author  has  thus  far  found  no  information  other  than  in 
Powell,  N.C.  Gazetteer ,  323.  Cornelius  Bryant  Edwards,  who  worked  at  the  Milburnie  Paper  Mill  as  a  boy, 
recalled  later  that  employees  alternated  in  twelve-hour  shifts  six  days  a  week,  from  midnight  Sunday  until 
Saturday  midnight.  Under  the  superintendency  of  James  D.  Royster,  the  mill  supplied  numerous  N.C. 
newspapers  with  paper  and  had  a  standing  order  for  all  the  newsprint  it  could  make  for  the  New  York  Times . 
Paschal ,  History  of  Printing ,  147-148.  Burned  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  paper  mill  was  never  rebuilt. 
See  below,  chap.  13  at  n.  148,  and  chap.  15  at  n.  50. 

78  Register  (s-w).  May  30,  \843;Star  (w).  May  7,  \S45, Register  (s-w),  Aug.  5,  1848,  Nov.  7,  1849,  Jan.  2, 
1850,  Sept.  17,  1851;  Seventh  Census  (1850):  Wake,  Industry  Schedule;  Standard  (w),  Oct.  23,  1850. 
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An  example  of  mid- 19th-century 
metalwork  is  the  fence  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Silas  Burns  to  surround 
Union  Square.  His  West  Street 
foundry,  under  a  succession  of 
owners,  eventually  became  Peden 
Steel  Company.  The  fence  was 
removed  late  in  the  century  to  en¬ 
close  the  Raleigh  City  Cemetery . 


which  he  called  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  gave  employment  by  this  time  to 
some  twenty-five  men  in  addition  to  his  superintendent  and  machinist, 
Henry  G.  Bruce.  The  opening  of  the  new  facilities  in  April  1 85 1  was  hailed 
by  a  local  writer  with  the  prediction  that  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
“excuse  for  going  North  for  any  thing,  from  a  wheelbarrow  to  a  locomo¬ 
tive.”  Burns’s  1854  contract  to  manufacture  fifty  freight  cars  for  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad  tended  to  support  this  hopeful  prophecy.  In  1860  his 
partner  was  F.  Bates.  Their  twenty-two-man  force  was  using  an  eighteen- 
horsepower  steam  engine  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  engines,  farm 
implements,  and  iron  and  brass  castings  when  the  Civil  War  began.79 

Early  in  1858  W.  D.  William  and  N.  S.  Harp  began  the  manufacture  of 
spokes,  rims,  and  shafts  for  buggies  and  other  vehicles.  The  machinery  was 
driven  by  steam  power.  Their  advertisement  claimed  that  theirs  was  the 
only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  North  Carolina,  so  far  as  they  knew,  for 
manufacturing  these  products  by  machinery.80 

Minerals  and  Mining. — The  granite  underlying  Wake  County  furnished 
valuable  and  profitable  building  stone  for  homes  and  businesses  as  well  as 
for  the  capitol  during  the  final  pre-war  quarter  century.  Hopes  were  con- 


7!'  Eighth  Census  (1860);  Burns’s  grave  marker,  City  Cemetery,  Raleigh;  Report  of  Rebuilding  Commis¬ 
sion,  1834;  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847 ,  Resolutions,  242-244;  Register  (s-w).  May  4,  1847,  Nov.  18,  1848; 
Raleigh,  Aldermen’s  Minutes,  Feb.  4,  1898  (re  removal  of  iron  fence  to  enclose  City  Cemetery  along  East 
and  Hargett  streets); 7V.C.  Laws,  1842-1843 ,  Resolutions,  215;  Seventh  Census  (1 850); Standard  (s-w),  Apr. 
30,  1851 ;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  12,  15,  1851 ;  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  15,  1851 ;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  14,  1852, 
citing  Star;  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  15,  1854;  Register  (s-w),  May  29,  1861. 

When  Burns  moved  to  Chatham  County  in  the  1860s,  his  iron  works  at  West  and  Hargett  streets  was 
purchased  by  Shay,  Williamson  and  Company,  under  whose  ownership  it  became  the  North  State  Iron  and 
Brass  Works,  and  eventually  (1931)  Peden  Steel  Company.  Standard  (w),  Aug.  6,  1862;  Wake  Deed  Book 
23:687,  731,  786,  787;  Register  (w),  Sept.  24,  1862;  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  42. 

80  Standard  (s-w),  Dec.  7,  1858.  Neither  William  nor  Harp  appears  in  the  industrial  schedule  of  the  Eighth 
Census  (1860). 
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stantly  being  raised  during  that  period  that  other  mineral  products  would 
prove  as  profitable.  ‘'Almost  every  week,”  the  Register  announced  in 
1845,  ‘‘fresh  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  Mineral  wealth  of  Wake  County.” 
But  attempts  to  wrest  from  the  earth  appreciable  and  usable  quantities  of 
each  newly  discovered  mineral  were  less  than  successful.  It  was  known 
that  a  vein  of  limestone  underlay  the  soil  in  Wake  County  less  than  twenty 
miles  from  the  capitol;  in  1833  builders  experimented  briefly  with  its  use  in 
the  construction  of  brick  and  stone  buildings,  with  but  little  success.  For  a 
while  in  1843  there  were  hopes  for  riches  from  a  ‘‘gold  mine”  discovered  on 
the  lands  of  James  Yeargain  in  the  New  Light  section  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Raleigh.  That  hope,  however,  also  proved  false.81 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  realize  a  profit  from  the  mining  of 
graphite  in  Wake  County.  The  richest  deposits  in  the  state  were  those  of  the 
‘‘black  lead”  or  ‘‘plumbago”  that  had  been  discovered  about  1815  some 
five  miles  west  of  the  capitol.  Several  hundred  acres  came  to  be  known  as 
‘‘the  lead  mine  tract,”  and  various  portions  of  it  were  mined  intermittently 
over  a  period  of  years.  There  was  renewed  interest  in  the  1830s  and  ’40s, 
although  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  local  mines  had  stiff  competi¬ 
tion  from  established  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Sterling  Spikes 
and  John  B.  Johns  were  mining  graphite  on  their  property  in  the  area  in  the 
early  1840s,  but  were  among  the  nearly  twenty  landowners  who  sold  large 
tracts  in  1842  and  1843  to  Raleigh  businessman  Richard  Smith.  In  partner¬ 
ship  with  Joseph  Weisman,  Smith  bought  nearly  6,000  acres  covering  a 
large  portion  of  the  deposit  that  had  been  reckoned  by  scientists  to  be  18 
miles  wide.  Legal  difficulties  arose  after  Smith’s  death  in  1852,  and  owner¬ 
ship  was  contested  in  long  drawn-out  court  cases  for  years.  Later,  a  large 
part  of  the  lands,  equipment,  and  mining  interests  of  the  former  Smith- 
Weisman  partnership  was  acquired  by  the  Heron  Mining  Company  formed 
by  a  group  of  Wake  County  businessmen  and  Philadelphia  investors 
William  H.  and  John  C.  Winder.  Local  owners  were  William  S.  Mason  and 
Charles  B.  Root  of  Raleigh,  and  James  T.  Brown  of  Wake,  who  superin¬ 
tended  the  mine.  By  April  1855  the  mine  was  sending  barrels  of  raw  black 
graphite  to  New  York  and  Baltimore.  The  company’s  enterprising  local 
chemist,  seeking  uses  for  the  graphite  other  than  in  pencils  and  lubricants, 
used  it  in  producing  ink.  As  an  experiment,  Editor  Seaton  Gales  printed  the 
outside  sheet  (pages  1  and  4)  of  the  Semi-Weekly  Raleigh  Register  for 
February  9,  1856,  with  the  product,  and  ventured  to  predict  that  with  some 
improvement  the  ink  might  be  manufactured  more  cheaply  than  those  inks 
then  commonly  employed  that  were  made  of  ‘‘nut-oil,  lamp-black,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  indigo.”  The  mining  company  operated  until  about  1857. 
Complicated  sales  of  part-interests,  and  first  and  second  mortgages,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  series  of  court  cases  involving  the  company  and  lands.  Some  of 
the  legal  problems  were  not  resolved  until  well  after  the  Civil  War.82 


81  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  26,  \845, Register  (w),  Apr.  9,  \S33, Register  (s-w).  May  5,  1843;  see  also/? egister 
(w),  May  4,  1839. 

82  See  above,  chap.  7  at  n.  22;  Register  (w),  Apr.  15,  1834,  Sept.  4,  1837;  Standard  (w),  June  14,  1843; 
Register  (s-w),  Oct.  23,  1852;  J.  Weisman  v.  Heron  Mining  Co.,  57  N.C.  1  12  (June  1858)  and  documents 
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Another  effort  was  that  of  the  North  Carolina  Mining  Company  formed 
by  J.  F.  Foster  and  N.  L.  and  A.  B.  Stith  of  Wake  County.  Under  an  1852 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  designed  “to  encourage  the  investment  of 
capital  for  mining  and  manufacturing  purposes,”  the  three  men  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  for  and  mining  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  other 
metals  or  minerals.  Their  company  was  short-lived.83 

Cotton  Mill  Efforts. — Some  people  continued  to  push  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  local  cotton  factories  in  Wake.  In  1845,  when  Wilmington  was 
making  plans  for  one,  all  three  Raleigh  newspapers  urged  a  similar  venture 
in  Wake.  The  Star  expressed  confidence  that  there  were  enterprising 
citizens  with  “spirit”  who  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  bring 
the  dream  to  reality.  The  Standard  emphasized  the  availablility  of  plentiful 
water  power,  cheap  domestic  labor,  and  “the  raw  material  at  our  very 
doors.”  And  the  Register  noted  the  presence  of  “plenty  of  Capital  here  .  .  . 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  kind  of  men  for  such  an  undertaking.”  The  cotton 
factory  did  not  materialize,  but  advertisers,  editors,  and  other  citizens  all 
continued  to  push  for  it.  An  1851  letter  to  the  Register  decried  local 
merchants’  having  to  buy  cotton  material  from  northern  markets  for  sale 
locally.  Since  the  cotton  was  grown  in  North  Carolina,  the  writer  pointed 
out,  the  cloth  should  be  made  in  North  Carolina  and  be  bought  by  her 
citizens.84 

Trends  in  Trades. — The  final  antebellum  decade  showed  some  interest¬ 
ing  trends  in  varieties  of  products  made  in  Wake’s  relatively  small  man¬ 
ufacturing  concerns.  In  1850  two  cabinetmakers,  William  Thompson  and 
Flenry  J.  Brown  were  listed;  they  were  still  the  only  two  named  in  the  1860 
census.  Five  Raleigh  firms  were  making  about  a  hundred  carriages,  bug¬ 
gies,  and  carryalls  a  year  in  1850.  A  decade  later  there  were  only  three 
firms,  making  no  more  than  that  number;  some  of  the  more  elegant  car¬ 
riages  were  evidently  being  ordered  from  Philadelphia  and  other  northern 
cities.  The  census  of  1 850  listed  two  wagon  makers  in  Wake  County  turning 
out  some  two  dozen  wagons  a  year  commercially;  the  census  takers  ten 
years  later  listed  only  one,  producing  half  that  quantity.  The  number  of 
saddlers  and  harness  makers  did  not  change  in  the  ten-year  span.  C.  W.  D. 


from  original  case  file.  State  Archives;  Joseph  Weisman  v.  Penelope  and  Mary  Ann  Smith,  59  N.C.  12 
(Dec.  1860);  R.  S.  Pullen  v.  Mining  Co.,  71  N.C.  567  (June  1874);  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1854-1855,  c.  166; 
Articles  of  Agreement  creating  Heron  Mining  Co.,  Heron  Mining  Co.  corporation  papers,  1854,  in  Wake 
Miscellaneous  Collection,  State  Archives;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  30,  1854,  Feb.  9,  1856;  Eighth  Census 
(1860):  Wake,  Industry  Schedule;  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871,  showing  ”B.  Lead  mine.” 

Joseph  Weisman  was  apparently  the  artist  upon  whose  painting  the  locally  celebrated  1840  lithograph  of 
Lafayette  and  the  Canova  statue  was  based.  See  below,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  106.  A  post-Civi!  War  tradition  that 
the  product  of  these  mines  was  used  to  make  lead  bullets  is  of  course  erroneous,  since  the  mineral  was 
graphite,  not  metal  ore.  The  last  recorded  production  of  graphite  from  the  Wake  County  mine  was  in  1906, 
when  100  tons  valued  at  $475  were  removed.  The  State  Geologist  noted  in  1965,  “It  is  doubtful  if  further 
attempts  to  produce  natural  graphite  in  North  Carolina  can  be  justified  in  view  of  the  high  quality  synthetic 
graphite  being  produced  in  the  State.”  Stuckey,  N.C.  Geology,  392-393.  See  also  Parker,  Geology  of  Wake 
County,  103-104  and  map  (fig.  16). 

83  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1852-1853,  cc.  81,  199;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1854-1855,  c.  31. 

84  Star  and  Standard  articles  cited  in  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  15,  25,  Sept.  5,  1845;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  17. 
1851. 
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Hutchings  continued  in  the  business;  George  Fisher  was  succeeded  by 
E.  F.  Wyatt  before  the  next  census.  Two  commercial  tanneries  in  1850  and 
three  a  decade  later  supplied  leather  to  these  saddlers  and  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  of  which  four  were  in  business  in  the 
earlier  decade  and  only  three  the  later.  The  5,000  pairs  of  footwear  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  produced  in  1850  had  fallen  to  1 ,620  pairs  in  1860;  ready-made 
shoes  from  other  manufacturing  centers  were  apparently  being  “im¬ 
ported”  in  larger  numbers.  A  decided  increase  in  the  production  of  com¬ 
mercially  made  brick  occurred  in  the  decade.  Three  brickyards  in  1850 
were  producing  750,000  brick  a  year;  four  yards  were  kept  busy  ten  years 
later  producing  more  than  double  that  number.  New  industries  listed  in 
1860  which  did  not  appear  in  the  earlier  census  included  three  wheel¬ 
wrights.  three  coopers,  one  manufacturer  and  repairer  of  edge  tools,  one  tin 
plater,  and  one  upholsterer  who  made  mattresses  and  other  similar  articles. 
The  population  of  the  county  increased  in  the  ten-year  span  from  24,888  to 
28,627. 85 

The  turpentine  industry  was  still  a  widespread  one  in  Wake  County  in 
1850,  in  which  year  the  census  takers  reported  eighteen  southern  and 
eastern  Wake  farmers  producing  raw  turpentine.  But  in  1860  there  were 
only  eight.  One  coppersmith  in  the  latter  year  continued  to  supply  enough 
stills  for  all.  At  the  same  time,  sixteen  sawmills  in  all  sections  of  the  county 
were  preparing  pine,  oak,  poplar,  ash,  walnut,  and  hickory  boards  for  use 
in  the  building  and  furnishings  trades.  By  1860  there  were  twelve.  Within 
that  decade  Wake  had  its  first  planing  mill,  in  the  late  1850s.  Until  that  time 
all  weatherboarding,  flooring,  and  trimmings  had  been  planed  by  hand.8'1 


Grist  and  Flour  Mills. — In  the  same  decade  the  seventeen  grist  and  flour 
mills  turning  corn  and  wheat  into  meal  and  flour  increased  to  twenty-six. 
William  D.  Scarborough,  census  taker  for  the  northeastern  division  of  the 
county,  appended  to  his  official  report  his  own  interpretation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  mills: 

There  are  eleven  Grist  Mills  in  my  division  that  grind  Probably  150.000 
Bush,  or  200.000  Bush,  of  Grain  within  the  year,  but  they  Grind  only  for 
toll  &  do  not  buy  &  sell  but  very  little,  and  with  one  or  Two  exceptions 
the  owners  could  give  me  no  correct  information  concerning  the 
Amount  annually  realized  from  the  investment.  ...  I  may  have  under¬ 
rated  the  Amount  of  grain  Ground  by  the  Mills.  I  will  only  add  that  they 
grind  all  the  corn  meal  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
flower  [flour].87 


From  cotton  seed,  an  otherwise  discarded  agricultural  byproduct, 
William  F.  Clark  began  in  1837  to  manufacture  several  industrial  products. 
Described  later  as  “far  ahead  of  its  time,”  the  experiment  was  conducted  in 
eastern  Wake  County  at  the  Neuse  River  Oil  Works  owned  by  Clark  and  his 


85  Seventh  Census  (1850)  and  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake  County,  Industry  and  Population  schedules. 

86  Seventh  Census  (1850)  and  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake  County,  Industry  Schedules;  Amis,  Historical 
Raleigh ,  122. 

87  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake  County,  Industry  Schedule,  North  Eastern  Division. 
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partner  W.  H.  Mead.  They  produced  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  intended  for 
use  in  applying  paint,  as  well  as  a  lamp  oil  which  they  advertised  gave  "a 
brilliant  light  and  would  burn  twenty  percent  longer  than  the  disagreeable 
smelling  fish  or  sperm  oil  being  used.  After  pressing  the  oil  from  the  seed, 
they  sold  the  residual  cakes  as  a  feed  for  cattle,  claiming  that  fifty  pounds 
contained  as  much  nutrient  as  a  bushel  of  meal.  There  were  financial 
difficulties ,  but  Clark’s  son  William  J.  Clarke  carried  on  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  intermittently  through  the  antebellum  period.88 

An  Adventure  in  Silk.—  Still  another  effort  to  introduce  production  of  a 
new  industrial  commodity  in  Wake  County  was  an  experiment  with  the 
cultivation  of  silk.  To  raise  silkworms  it  was  necessary  to  plant  large 
numbers  of  mulberry  trees,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  the  silkworm  feeds. 
Always  an  industry  promoter,  Joseph  Gales  exhorted  his  readers  to  realize 
that  Wake  s  climate  was  suitable,  that  children  or  “superannuated  per¬ 
sons’’  could  perform  all  the  necessary  labor,  and  that  the  mulberries 
themselves  were  good  for  hogs  and  poultry.  His  final  argument  was  that  “to 
the  rich,  the  culture  of  silk  will  be  a  pleasing  amusement,  and  to  the  poor  a 
subsistence.’’  Hundreds  of  farmers  and  townspeople  tried  to  grow  the 
Morns  multicaulis,  or  Chinese  mulberry,  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
In  some  families  the  women  cared  for  the  silkworms  and  laboriously 
unwound  the  fragile  filaments  of  silk  from  the  worms’  cocoons.  One  Ra¬ 
leigh  homemaker  produced  enough  silk  in  one  season  to  knit  a  pair  of  socks, 
learning  in  the  process  that  nine  pounds  of  cocoons  were  needed  to  make 
one  pound  of  silk.  In  Wake  Forest,  the  daughters  of  Harrison  Smith  sold 
their  threads  as  sewing  silk  and  earned  $60  “in  a  few  months.”89 

The  General  Assembly  in  1836-1837  enacted  legislation  “to  encourage 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk.”  Newspaper  editors  and  their  corre¬ 
spondents  urged  families  to  become  involved,  although  there  was  not 
unanimity  as  to  the  future  of  the  enterprise.  Raleigh  businessmen  Weston 
R.  Gales,  Charles  Dewey,  Albert  B.  Stith,  Nelson  B.  Hughes,  and  James 
McKimmon  formed  the  Raleigh  Silk  Society  in  1838.  Their  purpose  was  to 
experiment  with  silk  production  on  the  premise  that  it  might  replace  “the 
now  profitless”  cotton  farming.  They  held  regular  meetings  for  about  two 
years.90 

So  widespread  were  these  efforts  and  interest  in  the  endeavor  that  people 
admitted  a  “Morus  multicaulis  mania”  had  possessed  them.  Edward  Fas- 
nach  of  Raleigh  later  reminisced,  “With  what  madness  people  would 
embark  in  silk  culture!”  Local  stores,  including  Turner  and  Hughes’  Book 
Store,  offered  silk  worm  eggs  for  sale  at  $10  per  ounce.  There  were  also 


KK  Register  ( w),  Feb.  21,28,  1837;  Chamberlain,  History  of  Wake  County,  276;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  12, 
1844,  and  later  newspaper  advertisements  through  ca.  July  1856.  Apparently  Clark’s  son  changed  the 
spelling  of  the  name  to  Clarke,  which  spelling  continued  to  be  used  by  later  family  members.  William  John 
Clarke  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection. 

89  Register  (w).  Mar.  9,  1827,  June  1,  1839,  July  12,  1830,  Oct.  6.  1831. 

90  N.C.  Laws,  1836-1837 ,c.  12;  Register  (w),  Apr.  11,  1837,  Oct.  22,  1838,  Mar.  30,  \S39\  Register  (s-w), 
Feb.  28,  1840;  Weston  R.  Gales,  president,  to  Governor  Dudley,  Dec.  27,  1838,  N.C.  Governor’s  Papers 
(Dudley),  87,  2080,  Register  (w),  Dec.  31 ,  1838,  Sept.  5,  1839; Register  (s-w),  Jan.  14.  1840,  and  subsequent 
issues. 
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growers  of  and  dealers  in  Morus  multicaulis  plantings  and  roots.  Eleazar 
Colburn  was  one  who  sold  both;  his  wife  Mary  experienced  some  success 
in  carrying  through  the  entire  process,  raising  the  worms,  reeling  the  silk, 
and  weaving  the  material  from  which  she  made  several  silk  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  The  local  press  praised  the  industry  of  women  who  nurtured  the 
silkworms  in  their  attics.  The  Register's  editor  reported  seeing  skeins  of 
‘Tine,  substantial,  even  Silk  .  .  .  raised,  reeled  and  spun  in  this  City,  (by  a 
lady  of  course.)”  Others  who  brought  him  samples  included  a  Mrs.  Bowers 
of  Raleigh,  the  family  of  Daniel  DuPre,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Freeman,  who  had 
reeled  hers  ‘‘on  a  common  spinning  wheel.”  He  praised  especially  the 
‘‘specimens  of  Domestic  Silk,  manufactured  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Coleman 
of  this  city,”  whom  he  described  as  “one  of  our  most  extensive  Mulberry 
culturists”  who  intended  “to  go  permanently  into  the  silk  business.  ’  ’  When 
in  1840  the  price  of  cotton  was  only  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound,  there  was 
a  renewed  effort  to  interest  Wake  County  farmers  in  the  production  of  silk 
as  an  alternative  to  that  crop.  The  Register  argued,  “By  attending  to  the 
raising  of  Silk,  as  a  branch  of  husbandry,  those  worn-out  fields,  which  are 
now  driving  the  people  of  North-Carolina,  to  seek  homes  amongst  stran¬ 
gers,  may  be  converted  into  so  many  mines  of  wealth.”91 

The  venture  did  not  prove  to  be  the  boon  to  the  farmer  or  to  the 
housewife  that  had  been  envisioned,  and  those  experimenting  with  it 
gradually  stopped  trying.  Edward  Fasnach  many  years  later  reflected  that 
most  had  gone  into  the  business  “without  even  the  faintest  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  silkworm.”  The  census  of  1850  listed  only 
five  Wake  Countians  producing  silk  cocoons;  their  total  production  was 
twenty-seven  pounds.  Ten  years  later  only  one  farmer,  in  eastern  Wake 
County,  was  listed  in  the  business;  he  had  produced  that  year  one  pound  of 
cocoons.  Numerous  advertisements  of  Wake  County  land  for  sale  in  the 
1 840s  mentioned  specifically  the  large  groves  of  mulberry  trees  growing  on 
the  properties  offered.  One  of  these,  known  as  “the  Morus  multicaulis 
field,”  was  a  thirty-two-acre  tract  outside  the  eastern  edge  of  Raleigh  that 
in  1853  was  purchased  as  the  site  for  the  annual  State  Fair.  The  imported 
variety  of  mulberry  gradually  died  out  in  Wake  County,  leaving  primarily 
the  native  American  variety.92 


Agriculture 

Although  silk  was  never  successfully  established  as  a  local  product,  and 
although  those  worn-out  fields  and  poor  roads  continued  to  drive  away 


91  Register  (w),  Mar.  30,  1839;  Farmer  &  Mechanic  (Raleigh),  Oct.  14,  \880, Register  (s-w),  Apr.  3,  1840; 
Register  (w),  Sept.  7,  14,  21,  1839;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  21,  1840,  Apr.  9,  1844;  Waugh,  N.C.  Capital, 
Raleigh ,  38;  Register  (w),  June  22,  Sept.  21 ,  1839;  Register  (s-w),  June  2,  23,  1840,  Dec.  21,  1839,  Feb.  28, 
1840. 

92  Farmer  &  Mechanic,  Oct.  14,  1880;  Seventh  Census  (1850);  Eighth  Census  )  1 860):  Wake  County, 
Agricultural  Schedules;  Register  and  Star,  1830s  and  early  1840s,  passim;  Wake  Deed  Book  20:1 13-114; 
Standard  (s-w),  Sept.  3,  1853;  interview  with  B.  W.  Wells,  former  professor  of  botany,  N.C.  State 
University,  Jan.  1 1,  1971;  B.  W.  Wells  to  the  author,  Jan.  31,  1971. 

Fasnach,  a  Raleigh  jeweler  as  well  as  “silk  culturist,”  kept  a  “cocoonery”  near  Raleigh  in  the  1870s  and 
1880s;  he  wrote  of  the  industry  for  several  postwar  publications.  L.  L.  Polk,  Handbook  of  North  Carolina 
(1879),  267-271;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1884,  646. 


A  crude  handmade  plow  is  similar 
to  one  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
saw  in  use  in  Wake  County  during 
his  1853  visit  and  described  as  “ a 
most  absurd  little  plow.” 


families,  at  least  three  local  developments  of  the  1840s  and  1850s  had  a 
salutary  influence  on  agriculture  in  Wake  County.  These  were  the  advent  of 
the  railroad,  an  improved  market  situation  at  the  county  seat,  and  continu¬ 
ing  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  few  leaders  to  persuade  Wake  farmers  to  improve 
agricultural  practices. 


Raleigh  as  the  Fanners'  Market. — The  same  year  that  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  Railroad  began  operating  in  Wake  County,  1840,  Raleigh  com¬ 
pleted  construction  of  a  new  market  house.  Both  facilities  aided  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Wake,  who  beginning  that  year  had  access  by  rail  to  the  larger 
Petersburg  market  with  its  connections  to  points  north,  as  well  as  to  a  better 
local  outlet  for  some  of  their  surplus  farm  products.  Just  a  few  years  earlier 
the  Register  had  voiced  the  frustrations  of  most  farmers  thus: 

Every  product  of  Agriculture  is  consumed  in  the  expenses  of  reaching  a 
market.  Transportation  costs  more  than  production,  and  for  want  of 
proper  facilities  in  this  repect,  the  richest  crops  of  our  soil  moulder  in 
granaries  at  home.  .  .  .  Our  roads  are  thronged  with  emigrants  to  a 
more  favored  country,  who  have  been  forced  unwillingly  to  forsake  the 
homes  of  their  fathers. 

The  local  roads  remained  disastrous  and  neither  the  single  short  railroad 
nor  the  new  market  house  was  a  magic  cure-all  for  the  problem.  But  these 
two  improvements  helped  Wake  County  begin  the  process  of  recovery 
from  the  depression  following  the  financial  panic  of  1837  earlier  perhaps 
than  some  other  parts  of  the  state.93 

In  January  1840  the  Register  decided  that  Wake’s  county  seat  had 
become  so  important  “asa  place  of  trade  ’  ’  that  it  began  publishing  a  regular 
markets  column,  listing  prices  current  at  Raleigh  as  well  as  at  New  York, 


H3  See  below,  chap.  12  at  nn.  42-44;  Register  (w),  Apr.  29,  1834,  cited  in  Max  K.  Williams,  “The 
Foundations  of  the  Whig  Party  in  North  Carolina:  A  Synthesis  and  a  Modest  Proposal,”  N.C .  Historical 
Review  47  (Spring  1970):  122;  re  1837  panic,  see  n  58,  above. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  visiting  Wake  in  1853,  was  amazed  to  find  “the  country,  for  miles  about  Raleigh 
.  .  .  so  little  cultivated,  that  it  is  a  mystery  how  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants  can  obtain  sufficient  supplies 
from  it  to  exist.”  In  one  field  he  “examined  a  most  absurd  little  plow,  with  a  share  not  more  than  six  inches 
in  depth,  and  eight  in  length  on  the  sole,  fastened  by  a  socket  to  a  stake,  to  which  was  fitted  a  short  beam  and 
stilts.  It  was  drawn  by  one  mule,  and  its  work  among  the  stumps  could  only  be  called  scratching.  A  farmer 
told  me  that  he  considered  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  a  large  crop,  and  that  he  generally  got  as  much  as 
fifteen.  He  said  that  no  money  was  to  be  got  by  raising  corn,  and  very  few  farmers  here  ‘made’  any  more 
than  they  needed  for  their  own  force.  It  cost  too  much  to  get  it  to  market,  and  yet  sometimes  they  had  had  to 
buy  corn  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  wagon  it  home  from  Raleigh,  or  further,  enough  not  having  been  raised  in 
the  country  for  home  consumption.  Cotton  was  the  only  crop  they  got  any  money  for.”  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  States.  319-321. 
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Petersburg,  Fayetteville,  and  Wilmington.  The  markets  column  continued 
in  several  local  papers,  off  and  on,  throughout  the  antebellum  period. 
Updating  the  price  information  for  the  Register  during  part  of  the  time  was 
Mills  H.  Brown,  and  for  the  Standard ,  W.  C.  Upchurch,  followed  by 
Beckwith  and  Clayton.  All  were  local  grocers.94 

By  1837  several  Wake  County  merchants  were  reported  to  have  gone 
into  “the  Cotton  business,”  so  novel  an  enterprise  in  the  area  that  editor 
Gales  professed  he  had  never  before  heard  of  a  bale  of  cotton  being  sold  in 
Raleigh,  but  that  he  had  always  wondered  why  someone  had  not  entered 
the  business  earlier  and  could  think  of  no  more  cheering  sight  than  to  “see 
the  streets  blocked  up  by  a  pile  of  Cotton  bags,  which  like  ‘Alps  o’er  Alps 
arise.’  ”  After  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  began  operating  in  1840, 
Petersburg  agents  frequented  Raleigh  to  buy  local  cotton.  Later,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  began  serving  western  counties  in 
1856,  cotton  manufacturers  within  the  state  began  buying  cotton  in  Wake 
County.  The  bright  prospect  that  the  railroads  brought  prompted  a  local 
editorialist  to  proclaim  a  few  months  earlier  that  “Raleigh  is  destined  to 
become  an  important  inland  city,”  because  of  its  location  “almost  equi¬ 
distant  from  Charleston  and  Norfolk”  where  other  railroads  provided 
connections  with  Tennessee.  One  February  day  in  1856  a  local  reporter 
noted  that  some  sixty-five  bales  of  cotton  that  had  been  brought  to  the 
market  for  sale  were  bought  by  a  firm,  and  that  markets  were  “looking 
up.”95 

Tobacco. — As  with  cotton,  tobacco  prices  in  the  Petersburg  market  were 
reported  by  Raleigh  newspapers.  Although  the  primary  tobacco-growing 
counties  of  the  state  were  those  along  the  Virginia  line,  numerous  Wake 
farmers  were  engaged  in  its  production  as  well.  Again,  however,  Wake 
farmers’  difficulties  in  transporting  their  crops  to  market  were  not  im¬ 
proved  until  after  the  railroad  made  the  Petersburg  market  more  accessible 
for  those  who  lived  close  enough  to  use  rail  transportation.  Until  after  the 
Civil  War,  when  cigarettes  became  popular,  locally  manufactured  products 
were  primarily  pipe  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  habit  of  “dipping”  snuff  which 
Mrs.  Anne  Royall  found  so  surprising  in  1 830  had  been  a  practice  among  at 
least  a  portion  of  Wake  County’s  population,  as  elsewhere,  for  decades.  In 
1818  a  brother  of  Moses  and  George  Mordecai  had  commented  obliquely  on 
the  snuff-dipping  reputation  that  at  least  some  female  Raleigh  residents  had 
acquired.  “I  observe,”  he  wrote  from  Richmond  to  a  sister  in  Warrenton, 
“that  you  intend  to  visit  the  Banks  of  the  Nuse,  where  I  hope  you  will  find 
something  to  amuse  you,  beside  that  which  the  Raleigh  belles  discover  in 
Dogwood  twigs  and  Scotch  Snuff.”96 


94  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  7,  1840,  and  subsequent  issues,  Mar.  25,  1857,  Jan.  1 1,  1860;  Standard  (w),  Aug. 
15,  1855;  Standard  (s-w),  Apr.  30,  1856. 

95  Register  (w),  Nov.  27,  1837;  Elliott,  The  Raleigh  Register.  1 19;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  15,  1856,  Jan.  28, 
1854,  Feb.  16,  1856. 

96  Standard  (w),  Apr.  16,  1845,  cited  in  Cathey ,  Agricultural  Developments ,  124n;  Jerome  E.  Brooks, 
Green  Leaf  and  Gold:  Tobacco  in  North  Carolina ,  14-15;  Royall,  Mrs.  Royall’ s  Southern  Tour  1:138-139, 
and  see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  139;  Samuel  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai  1,  Jan.  18,  1818,  Jacob  Mordecai 
Papers. 
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Census  figures  for  1850  indicate  that  there  were  some  1,500  landowners 
growing  tobacco  in  Wake  County,  twenty-one  of  whom  resided  in  Ra¬ 
leigh.97 

Innovations  in  Farming ,  Marketing  Practices. — Some  enterprising  local 
farmers  introduced  innovations  which  later  became  commonplace. 
William  Mead,  whose  dairy  farm  was  about  ten  miles  outside  Raleigh, 
inaugurated  in  November  1 838  what  was  apparently  the  first  home  delivery 
of  milk  in  town.  When  the  price  was  ten  cents  a  quart  otherwise.  Mead’s 
milk  cart  delivered  it  for  6 V\  cents  “to  the  door  of  each  customer,  in  time  for 
the  earliest  breakfast.”  Editor  Gales  advised  his  readers  to  take  advantage 
of  “this  first  attempt  to  supply  our  City  with  an  indispensable  article,” 
noting  also  that  Mead  was  one  of  the  progressive  farmers  who  fed  his  cows 
that  “most  nutritive  food,”  cotton  seed  cakes.98 

Seth  Jones  of  eastern  Wake  County  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
county’s  most  progressive  farmers.  Beginning  about  1 830  he  purchased  full 
blooded  cattle  for  breeding  purposes.  His  English  Devon  bull  Napoleon 
sired  half-Devon  cattle  that  he  offered  for  sale  to  other  farmers,  along  with 
the  offspring  of  his  registered  short-horned  Durham  stock.  His  was  part  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  people  to  revitalize  with  these  “two  best 
English  Bloods”  the  inferior  local  cattle,  described  as  “descendants  from 
the  importation  that  came  along  with  the  first  colonists,”  and  “mere 
dwarfs”  in  comparison  with  the  mammoth  stock  being  produced  through 
science  in  the  mother  country.  At  the  first  State  Fair  in  1853  Jones  won  a 
number  of  premiums  for  his  cattle.  He  also  bred  Berkshire  hogs  and 
thoroughbred  horses.  His  stallion  Character  was  a  descendant  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Sir  Archie  of  Halifax  County.  Register  editor  Gales  joined  a  party  of 
agriculturalists  in  the  fall  of  1 845  for  a  day-long  visit  to  the  Jones  plantation, 
Pomona,  which  he  described  as  a  model  farm  in  every  respect,  where 
everything  was  done  in  the  best  manner.  Jones,  he  declared,  observed 
system  in  all  his  operations  and  in  the  care  of  tools  and  implements.  He 
noted  that  the  land  was  naturally  poor  and  stony,  but  that  by  the  application 
of  manure  from  his  stock  Jones  had  so  improved  his  worn-out  land  that  his 
cotton  crop  would  yield  that  season  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre.99 

Jones’s  son  Alpheus  during  his  relatively  short  life  also  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  not  only  for  scientific  farming  but  also  for  agricultural  inventions, 
including  a  more  efficient  cotton  plow,  a  new  method  for  treating  seed 
before  planting,  and  an  improved  cotton  press,  a  model  of  which  also 
received  a  prize  at  the  first  fair.100 


97  Seventh  Census  (1850):  Wake  County,  Agricultural  Schedule,  727-804. 

98  Register  (w),  Nov.  5,  1838. 

99  Register  (w).  Sept.  13,  1830; Register  (s-w),  Oct.  1,  1844,  Jan.  I,  Apr.  17,  1840,  Oct.  1,  1844.  Oct.  14, 
17,  1845,  Sept.  30,  1830,  Oct.  19,  29,  1853,  Oct.  28,  1845;  Register  (w),  Mar.  11,  1834,  Mar.  10,  17,  1835; 
Register  (s-w),  Jan.  1,  1840;  see  Manly  Wade  Wellman  and  Elizabeth  Amis  Cameron  Blanchard,  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Sir  Archie,  passim;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  28,  1845.  Another  of  Seth  Jones’s  blooded  horses  was 
Lady  Wake,  winner  of  all  but  one  of  her  races  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Seth  Jones  to 
W.  A.  Jeffreys,  Mar.  15,  1845,  William  Andrew  Jeffreys,  and  Family,  Papers,  State  Archives. 

100  “Biography  of  Alpheus  Jones,”  3-page  unsigned  manuscript,  Alpheus  Jones  Papers,  Southern 
Historical  Collection;  Standard  (w),  Oct.  19,  1853. 
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The  small  Gully  farm  was  another  in  Wake  County  that  won  recognition 
for  being  run  progressively.  Editor  Thomas  Lemay  of  the  Arator  published 
a  description  in  the  summer  of  1855  of  Gully’s  “snug  little  farm’’  of  about 
fifty  acres  which  he  cultivated  alone,  his  sons  and  daughters  having  grown 
up  and  moved  away.  It  apparently  was  a  model  of  good  management, 
exhibiting  “system  and  neatness’’  which  the  agricultural  magazine  lauded, 
along  with  Gully’s  careful  attention  to  keeping  his  implements  “in  good 
order  under  shelter.’’101 

Another  innovator  was  William  F.  Collins,  whose  farm  Millbrook  was 
also  called  a  model  operation.  Collins,  who  moved  to  Wake  from  Nash 
County  and  was  State  Comptroller  from  1836  to  1851,  also  introduced 
improvements  in  farming  techniques.  He  announced  in  1848  that  he  had 
purchased  from  R.  J.  Gatling  and  Waldren  Beach  the  rights  to  sell  locally 
several  of  their  patented  inventions,  including  a  machine  for  sowing  small 
grain,  a  new  plough,  and  a  simple  corn-shelling  device.102 

William  R.  Poole  acquired  a  quantity  of  special  cotton  seed  from  “an 
Island  off  the  Mosquito  Coast’’  through  his  commission  merchant  in 
Petersburg  in  1853  and  offered  them  free  to  other  Wake  County  farmers.  He 
had  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  fine  staple  of  the  cotton,  and 
requested  that  recipients  report  on  the  results  of  their  experiments  in 
growing  it  locally.103 

Wake  County  Agricultural  Society. — These  progressive  farmers  were 
among  the  leaders  who  in  1852  revived  the  Wake  County  Agricultural 
Society  which  had  been  dormant  since  the  1820s.  They  elected  Charles  L. 
Hinton  president,  James  M.  Towles  treasurer,  and  Wilson  W.  Whitaker 
secretary.  Vice-presidents  included  George  Little,  Stephen  Stephenson, 
Jere  Nixon,  and  Jacob  Mordecai.  The  latter’s  father,  Moses  Mordecai,  had 
been  president  of  the  first  county  agricultural  society  in  1823.  At  their 
monthly  meetings  in  the  1850s  members  shared  information  as  well  as 
experimental  seeds  and  cuttings.  Among  the  early  speakers  who  urged 
improved  farming  methods  were  Alpheus  Jones,  Rev.  Richard  S.  Mason, 
and  L.  O’B.  Branch.104 

The  society’s  initial  efforts  were  directed  toward  helping  to  promote  the 
first  State  Fair,  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  which  was  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  better  agricultural  practices.  Its  leaders,  however,  were  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  society  meetings  nor  the  fair  accomplished 
the  miracles  of  agricultural  reform  hoped  for  locally.  At  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Wake  County  society  following  the  first  fair,  they  deplored  the  “cold- 


101  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  66,  quoting  from  monthly  agricultural  magazine  published  briefly  in 
Raleigh,  Arator,  1  (Aug.  1 855):  1 52. 

102  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  29,  1851,  Sept.  25,  1852;  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  443;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government , 
182,  197n;  Register  (w),  Jan.  22,  1848. 

Collins’s  Millbrook  farm  was  on  Walnut  Creek,  south  of  Raleigh,  not  at  the  later  Millbrook  community 
north  of  the  capitol.  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  27,  Oct.  1,  1853,  Nov.  11,  1854. 

103  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  26,  1853. 

104  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  21,  Apr.  3,  May  22,  1852;  see  above,  chap.  7  at  n.  32;  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  1, 
1854;  Register  (w),  Feb.  28,  May  30,  1823.  See  also  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1822 ,  c.  18;  Register  (s-w).  Mar. 
6,  1853;  other  Raleigh  newspapers,  various  dates,  1852-1854. 
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One  of  the  best-loved.  “ farmers' 
Bibles’ ’  u’fl'A  the  annual  almanac 
published  by  Henry  D .  Turner  and 
N.  B.  Hughes  in  Raleigh.  Their 
North  Carolina  Almanac  for  184 1 
pictured  a  not-quite-accurate 
sketch  of  the  new  state  capital  on 
its  cover.  Later  editions  carried 
drawings,  reflecting  the  dome  as  it 
was  actually  constructed. 


ness  and  indifference  with  which  the  subject  of  agricultural  improvement 
was  still  treated  by  the  farmers  of  Wake  County.”  President  Hinton  called 
for  a  ”mass  meeting”  on  December  9,  1853,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
interesting  the  farmers;  ladies  were  especially  invited  as  well.  One  result 
was  that  in  January  1854  the  society  began  sponsoring  a  series  of  monthly 
addresses  by  Dr.  John  F.  Tompkins,  who  was  then  headquartered  in 
Raleigh  as  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal ,  official  organ  of  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Society.105 

Farm  Publications. — Tompkins’  magazine  was  one  of  at  least  four  lo¬ 
cally  published  periodicals  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  top¬ 
ics  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  The  Farmer’s  Journal  (1852-1854)  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  Carolina  Cultivator  for  about  three  more  years  by  William  D. 


105  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  26,  1853,  Jan.  21,  1854;  Star.  Jan.  25,  1854;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  796- 
797;  Cathey,  Agricultural  Developments ,  82. 
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Cooke  of  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  and  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick.  Thomas  J. 
Lemay  edited  the  Arator  during  the  mid- 1850s;  he  had  earlier  published  the 
North  Carolina  Farmer  ( 1 845-1 849)  in  addition  to  the  Raleigh  Star  for  many 
years.  The  North  Carolina  Planter  was  the  1858-1861  effort  of  James  M. 
Jordan,  John  W.  Woodfin,  S.  W.  Westbrook,  and  W.  H.  Hamilton.  Al¬ 
though  these  publications  were  all  short-lived,  because  of  insufficient 
subscriber  support,  they  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  efforts  toward 
agricultural  reform  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  So  too  did  the  several 
almanacs  which  were  more  widely  read  by  farmers  than  were  the  other 
publications.  One  of  the  best-known  and  longest-lived  of  these  k  'farmers’ 
Bibles,”  as  they  were  termed,  was  Turner  and  Hughes’  North  Carolina 
Almanac,  which  began  publication  in  Raleigh  in  1837.  Each  of  the  three 
earliest  Raleigh  newspaper  editors,  Boylan,  Gales,  and  Henderson,  had 
published  almanacs  earlier  in  the  century.108 

The  State  Fair 

State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  First  Fair. — Some  of  these  journalists 
and  other  progressive  local  farmers  joined  others  in  1852  to  reorganize  the 
long  inactive  North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society.  That  group’s  first 
and  major  activity  was  a  movement  to  promote  improved  agricultural 
methods  and  increased  industrial  pursuits  in  the  state,  through  an  annual 
state  fair.  The  idea,  already  in  practice  in  some  other  states,  was  discussed 
at  a  December  1850  meeting  composed  primarily  of  Wake  County  farmers 
and  businessmen.  After  reviving  the  Wake  County  Agricultural  Society  in 
February  1 852,  they  joined  others  on  October  8  of  the  same  year  in  reviving 
the  state  society.  Incorporated  December  27,  1852,  the  state  organization 
met  in  the  Wake  County  Courthouse  May  17,  1853,  with  about  seventy 
members  and  its  eight  officers  present.  They  voted  to  hold  a  state  fair  the 
following  October  and  elected  J.  S.  Dancy  of  Edgecombe  County  first 
president.107 

Businessmen  of  Raleigh,  together  with  the  municipal  governing  board, 
cooperated  with  the  county  agricultural  society  in  making  the  first  fair  a 
reality.  The  Raleigh  commissioners  agreed  to  invest  up  to  $2,500  to  pay  half 
the  expense  of  acquiring  a  site  and  constructing  buildings,  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  annual  fair  be  located  permanently  at  Raleigh.  The  county 
society  undertook  to  raise  matching  funds.  They  succeeded,  reminding 


106  Register  (s-w),  May  12,  1855,  Sept.  2,  1845,  Jan.  20,  1846;  Cathey,  Agricultural  Developments , 
84-87;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C. ,  718;  nearly  complete  file  of  N.C.  Almanac ,  State  Library,  Raleigh; 
see  above,  chap.  7  in  n.  27,  chap.  8  at  n.  76. 

Gales’s  almanac  had  continued  publication  from  1803  through  1838;  Boylan’s  from  1806  through  1812 
(with  Alexander  Lucas,  1812  through  1816);  and  Henderson’s  from  1811  through  1824,  continued  by 
AlexanderJ.  Lawrence,  Thomas  J.  Lemay,  and-or  John  Bell,  1822  through  1838.  There  was  also  a  Christian 
Almanac  published  in  Raleigh  during  the  three  years  1828  to  1830.  Drake,  loc.  cit. ;  see  also  Paschal.  History 
of  Printing ,  40. 

Turner  continued  to  publish  the  N.C.  Almanac  in  his  name  alone  after  1846;  from  1900  into  1922  the 
publisher  was  J.  H.  Ennis;  in  1922  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Times  Publishing  Company  in  Winston-Salem. 
File  at  State  Library. 

107  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1852 ,  c.  1 ;  see  above,  chap.  7  at  n.  29;  The  Farmers’  Journal  2  (July  1853):  1 12-125; 
Register  (s-w),  Dec.  21,  1850;  see  above  at  n.  104;  Standard  (s-w),  May  21,  1853. 


This  detail  from  C .  N.  Drie's  ‘  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Raleigh  ’  ’  shows  the  site  of  the  first 
North  Carolina  State  Fair.  Located  two  blocks  south  of  New  Bern  Avenue  between 
Hargett  and  Davie  streets ,  the  fairgrounds  were  used  for  annual  fairs  1853  through 
1872 ,  omitting  the  war  years.  Also  shown  to  the  south  {right)  of  the  fairgrounds  is 
the  quarry  from  which  granite  was  taken  to  build  the  capitol. 


local  residents  during  the  campaign  that  “the  quantity  of  money  flowing  in 
from  one  of  these  Fairs,  independently  of  other  incidental  benefits,”  would 
remunerate  the  community  tenfold  for  the  original  outlay.  The  majority  of 
the  committees  on  arrangements,  the  executive  committee,  and  the  mar¬ 
shals  for  the  fair  were  Wake  men,  including  Henry  Mordecai,  William  H. 
Scott,  Thomas  D.  Hogg,  Jere  Nixon,  William  R.  Poole,  Thomas  J.  Lemay, 
Wilson  W.  Whitaker,  William  W.  Holden,  Alpheus  Jones,  Charles  Manly, 
W.  H.  Jones,  E.  P.  Guion,  and  John  Hutchins.  Wilson  Whitaker,  treasurer 
of  the  state  society  and  secretary  of  the  county  organization,  traveled  to 
Baltimore  to  learn  what  he  could  from  Maryland’s  state  fair.108 

The  Raleigh  commissioners  acquired  for  a  fair  site  a  thirty-two-acre  tract 
of  land  about  a  mile  east  of  the  capitol,  and  made  some  improvements  to 
East  Hargett  Street  leading  to  the  main  (north)  entrance.  The  site  was 
commonly  known  as  the  “Morus  multicaulis  field,”  one  of  numerous  tracts 
in  Wake  County  on  which  mulberry  trees  had  been  grown  during  silk 


108  Register  (s-w),  June  1,  1853;  Fanners’  Journal  2  (July  1853):!  15;  Standard  (s-w),  June  25, 
Register  (s-w),  June  22,  May  18,  June  25,  May  21,  Nov.  2,  1853. 
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production  experiments  by  the  Raleigh  Silk  Company  and  others.  The 
commissioners  enclosed  sixteen  acres,  sank  several  wells  within  the  enclo¬ 
sure  for  a  water  supply,  and  built  shelters  and  livestock  stalls  and  buildings 
for  the  display  of  agricultural  products,  machinery,  carriages,  and  home 
products  of  all  kinds.  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Hall,  seventy-five  by  thirty 
feet  in  size,  was  the  principal  structure.  Floral  Hall  was  for  women’s 
exhibitions  of  needlework,  culinary  products,  and  fine  arts;  and  nearby  was 
a  “refreshment  room  or  salon  for  ladies.”109 

Fair  week  that  first  year  was  October  18-21,  1853.  The  response  from 
many  sections  of  the  state  was  heartening.  A  local  newspaper  summarized 
the  exhibits  and  the  purposes  of  the  fair  as  follows: 

Nearly  every  section  of  the  State,  and  every  industrial  pursuit  within  its 
borders,  was  represented.  The  East  sent  its  fine  staples  and  its  blooded 
stock;  the  West  its  splendid  cattle  and  its  rich  minerals.  The  farmer 
poured  in  his  agricultural  products,  the  mechanic  brought  forward 
splendid  specimens  of  his  skill,  the  native  artist  exhibited  the  products 
of  his  pen  or  his  pencil,  and  the  ladies  of  the  State,  never  behind  in  any 
good  work  or  beneficial  object,  crowned  the  excellence  of  the  whole 
with  the  multiplied  beauties  which  nature  had  yielded  to  their  culture 
and  the  varied  and  tasteful  attractions  which  had  sprung  from  their 
handicrafts.1 10 

The  state  society  offered  premiums  of  $10  and  $5  for  first  and  second 
places  in  most  categories  and  “diplomas”  for  runners-up.  Entries  from 
Wake  County  farmers  included  the  Durham  and  Devon  cattle  of  Seth  Jones 
of  Pomona  in  eastern  Wake;  Alphonso  Jones’s  pair  of  working  oxen;  “a 
very  large  blooded  cow”  belonging  to  Barney  Johnson;  Benjamin  Mar¬ 
riott’s  three-year-old  filly;  and  a  model  of  a  packing  machine,  the  invention 
of  Alpheus  Jones.  Home  products  receiving  press  notice  included  a  quilt 
made  by  Mrs.  David  Royster,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh;  specimens  of  the  needlework 
of  Miss  Maria  Haywood;  a  set  of  curtains  made  by  Anne  Willis  Lane 
Mordecai  (widow  of  Moses  Mordecai);  and  a  lemon  tree  exhibited  by  her 
daughter,  Margaret  Mordecai  (Mrs.  John)  Devereux.111 

The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  for  the  first  several  years  brought 
everything  sent  for  exhibition  free,  and  conveyed  visitors  for  half  fare. 
After  completion  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  that  line  too  offered  these 
services,  also  running  an  extra  train  each  day  from  Henderson.  The  visitor 
paid  a  quarter  entrance  fee  and  an  additional  $1  for  parking  his  carriage,  or 
half  that  for  a  buggy.  To  accommodate  the  estimated  four  to  six  thousand 
visitors  with  lodging  and  meals  for  the  four-day  fair,  it  was  necessary  for 
local  families  to  open  their  homes  to  visitors.  The  city  commissioners  met 
October  12  preceding  the  first  fair  to  urge  citizens  to  provide  rooms  in  case 


1051  Standard  (s-w),  June  25,  Oct.  1 ,  1853;  Wake  Deed  Book  20: 113-1 14; Register  (s-w),  Aug.  27,  1 853;  see 
above  at  nn.  89-92, Farmers'  Journal  2  (Nov.  \#5?>):24Q,  Standard  (s-w),  Oct.  12,  1853.  Henry  Mordecai  and 
John  Primrose  were  the  local  committee  to  act  with  state  appointees  on  site  selection  and  construction  of 
Fair  buildings.  Standard  (s-w),  June  25,  1853.  The  site  selected  had  been  offered  for  sale  in  1847.  Register 
(s-w).  Mar.  12,  1847. 

110  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  19,  22,  1853;  newspaper  editorial,  1853,  quoted  by  Duane  Paris,  “100  Fairs  of 
Progress,”  News  and  Observer ,  Oct.  8,  1867. 

Register  (s-w),  Oct.  29,  22,  1853. 
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public  accommodations  overflowed.  Each  successive  year  similar  pleas 
were  made  through  the  press.  Isabel  Bryan  wrote  from  Raleigh  that  “a 
good  many  persons  had  to  stay  on  the  Fairgrounds  and  sleep  in  their 
carriages.”  Eventually  camping  sites  for  visitors  were  made  available  near 
the  grounds.112 

As  at  subsequent  fairs  for  many  years  there  was  a  public  oration;  the  first 
annual  address  was  delivered  by  Congressman  Abraham  Watkins  Venable 
of  Granville  County.  From  the  first,  there  were  also  featured  entertainment 
and  refreshments  for  fair-goers.  The  celebrated  Carolina  Twins,  Columbus 
County  Negro  babies  joined  together  at  the  spine,  were  great  attractions 
the  first  year,  rivaling  in  the  eyes  of  curiosity  seekers  the  internationally 
known  Siamese  Twins,  who  had  recently  again  visited  Raleigh.  By  1 857  the 
Raleigh  Amateur  Band’s  “enlivening  strains,”  according  to  a  local  re¬ 
porter,  were  giving  “zest  to  the  scene.”  The  band  in  1859  led  a  grand 
cavalcade  of  all  horses  being  exhibited  “twice  around  the  ring.”  That  year 
there  was  also  a  plowing  match  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  grounds.  Meals 
were  available;  W.  H.  Putney  rented  the  “Eating  Saloon”  where  he  fur¬ 
nished  meals  and  light  refreshments.113 

A  first-year  visitor  from  Fayetteville  summed  up  the  event  as  follows: 

[The  fair]  has  brought  farmers,  artisans,  and  manufacturers  together,  to 
talk  about  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures;  to  en¬ 
lighten  each  other  with  the  results  of  their  experience;  to  cheer  each 
other  in  the  progress  to  excellence;  to  supply  each  other  with  the 
implements  appropriate  to  their  several  vocations;  and  not  the  least,  to 
become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  ties 
which  bind  us  together  as  North  Carolinians.114 

Succeeding  Fairs. — The  state  agricultural  society  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  during  fair  week  in  the  Commons  Hall  of  the  capitol,  to  assess  the 
first  fair  and  plan  for  the  second.  During  fair  week  the  second  year  the 
Southern  Agricultural  Association  held  its  fall  meeting  in  the  same  place. 
New  construction  for  the  1854  fair  included  Planters’  Hall  and  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  a  new  reception  hall  at  the  main  gate,  and  an  enlargement  to  Floral 
Hall.  Among  premiums  awarded  the  second  year  were  prizes  for  cattle, 
horses,  “Jacks  and  Jennets,”  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  agricultural  implements,  farm  and  pleasure  vehicles,  hand 
power  machinery,  horse  and  steam  power  machinery,  saddles  and 
harnesses,  cabinet  work,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  and  hardware.  The  list  of 
premiums  the  second  year  exceeded  that  of  the  first.  Among  those  awarded 
in  the  “Works  of  Art  and  Taste”  category  was  a  first  premium  for  a  case  of 
cameos  made  by  Raleigh  writer  and  artist  Mary  Ann  (Mrs.  Richard  Sharpe) 
Mason.  Octavia  Bryan  thought  the  cameos  “were  the  prettiest  things  in 


112  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  10,21,  1853,  and  succeeding  issues.  Sept.  24,  Oct.  4,  1856,  Oct.  6,  1858,  and  later 
issues,  Oct.  12,  22,  1853,  Sept.  20,  Oct.  6,  1854;  Standard  (w).  Sept.  26,  Oct.  10,  1855;  Isabel  S.  Bryan  to 
William  Shepard  Bryan.  Oct.  30,  1853,  William  Shepard  Bryan  Papers;  Standard  (s-w).  Sept.  29,  1860. 

113  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  22,  8,  Apr.  13,  1853,  Oct.  24,  1857; Standard  (s-w).  Sept.  28,  1859 '.Standard  (w), 
June  20,  1855;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  10,  1855.  The  twins  came  to  be  billed  as  Millie-Christine.  See  Millie- 
Christine  Collection,  also  Leander  S.  Gash  Papers,  State  Archives. 

114  Fayetteville  Observer,  quoted  in  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  29,  1853. 
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Floral  Hall.”  Another  premium  winner,  for  six  parlor  chairs  and  a  dressing 
bureau,  was  Raleigh  cabinetmaker  Henry  J.  Brown.’1  * 

Some  years  the  exhibitors  included  nationally  known  representatives  in 
the  fine  arts  fields.  For  example,  in  1854  Thomas  Pritchard  Rossiter  ex¬ 
hibited  his  historical  and  religious  paintings  at  the  fair  and  favored  visitors 
with  a  gallery  talk  before  taking  his  work  to  show  in  Warrenton,  Plymouth, 

Edenton,  and  other  eastern  points.116 

The  city  of  Raleigh  retained  ownership  of  the  fairground,  although  the 
state  agricultural  society  desired  to  purchase  it.  Between  Octobers,  the 
facilities  were  used  for  various  gatherings  and  entertainments.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  balloon  ascension,  the  110th  such  daring  exploit  of  the  “cele- 
brated  aeronaut,”  Professor  George  Elliott,  thrilled  spectators  theie  in 
December  1854.  After  numerous  postponements  because  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  the  crowd  also  witnessed  his  111th  and  1 12th  from  a  vacant  lot  in 
the  first  block  of  Fayetteville  Street,  in  his  “splendid  aerial  car,  Isabella.” 
The  grounds  were  the  setting,  also,  for  numerous  mid-day  dinners,  includ¬ 
ing  one  in  June  of  1855  honoring  the  sixty-five  members  of  the  Oak  City 
Guards,  one  of  a  series  of  volunteer  citizen  military  units.  The  host  was 
their  “gallant  commander,”  Capt.  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  the  dinner 
was  catered  by  “Mr.  Ironmonger,  the  gentlemanly  and  efficient  caterer  of 
Social  Hall”  in  Raleigh.  The  “Bill  of  Fare,”  as  published  in  the  Standard , 
was  a  lengthy  list  of  popular  dishes  of  the  day: 

FISH 

Boiled  Sheepshead,  with  Parsley  Boiled  Trout,  Claret  Sauce 
Barbecued  Sturgeon  Baked  Trout 

Boiled  Drum,  Egg  Sauce  Sturgeon  Stew 


Roast  Pig 
Roast  Beef 
Barbecued  Shoat 
Barbecued  Lamb 


MEATS,  &c. 

Baked  Shoat 
Boiled  Ham 
Corned  Beef 
Beef  Tongue 

Spiced  Oysters,  &c.,  &c. 


Snaps 

New  Potatoes 


VEGETABLES 

Squashes  Cucumbers 

Radishes  Beets,  Pickles,  &c. 


RAISONS,  ALMONDS,  WINES,  LIQUORS,  &c. 
London  Dock  Old  Virginia  Rye 

Old  Pale  Brandy  Pale  Sherry  Wine 

Lemonade  Old  Port  Wine 

Champaigne.117 


115  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  2,  1853,  Oct.  4,  Sept.  20,  Nov.  1,  4,  1854,  and  see  Richard  Walser,  Young 
Readers'  Picturebook  of  Tar  Heel  Authors ,  7 ;  Octavia  M.  Bryan  to  William  S.  Bryan,  Oct.  28,  1854,  William 
Shepard  Bryan  Papers;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  18,  1854. 

116  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  14,  Nov.  1,  4,  1854;  see  below,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  116,  and  see  Groce  and  Wallace, 
N.C.  Historical  Society’s  Dictionary  of  Artists ,  548. 

117  See  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  39;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  15,  29.  Dec.  6,  13,  1854,  Jan.  6,  1855;  Standard 
(w),  June  20,  1855. 
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For  the  final  one  of  the  eight  fairs  held  before  the  war,  officials  built  a 
bandstand,  new  viewing  seats  overlooking  the  race  track,  and  a  “com¬ 
modious  Fruit  Hall.”  Raleigh  florist  Thomas  Carter  decorated  Floral  Hall 
that  October  (1860)  with  rare  flowers  from  his  extensive  “Flower  Garden 
and  Nursery.”  The  following  year  saw  the  grounds  turned  into  a  military 
training  camp  and  hospital.118 

Two  of  the  purposes  of  the  State  Fair,  encouraging  better  agricultural 
methods  and  more  industry,  were  only  partially  realized  in  Wake  County  as 
elsewhere  during  that  final  decade  of  the  optimistic  years  before  the  Civil 
War.  Essential  to  the  realization  of  these  hopes  were  improvements  in 
other  areas  that  were  beginning  to  develop  in  the  same  period.  One  of  the 
chief  among  these  was  education,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  During 
the  three  pre-war  decades.  Wake  County  was  making  some  progress  in  that 
direction,  as  well  as  in  the  related  fields  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 


I1M  Standard  (s-w),  Sept.  29,  I860, Register  (s-w), 
chap.  13  at  nn.  9,  10.  15. 


Sept.  1,  1860,  Jan.  12,  16,  Apr.  27,  1861 ;  and  see  below. 
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In  the  optimistic  years  before  the  Civil  War  a  few  leaders  in  Wake  County 
recognized  the  need  for  improvements  in  fields  other  than  those  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry.  An  obvious  need  was  in  the  realm  of  education.  The  once 
prestigious  Raleigh  Academy  had  passed  its  zenith;  but  churches  were 
beginning  to  direct  some  of  their  energies  toward  education  on  the  college 
as  well  as  on  the  preparatory  level.  People  were  talking  about  public 
schools,  and  the  state’s  Literary  Fund  was  being  accumulated  toward  that 
end.  New  developments  in  communication  and  transportation  brought 
information  more  readily  to  those  receptive  to  it.  Finally,  in  periods  of 
general  prosperity,  more  people  had  more  leisure  and  therefore  more  time 
for  and  interest  in  the  arts. 

Higher  Education 

Of  the  seven  institutions  of  higher  education  founded  in  Wake  County 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  six  had  their  origins  in  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  and  their  leaders.  This  fact  applied  to  both  of  the  antebellum  colleges, 
Wake  Forest  and  St.  Mary’s,  and  to  Peace,  which  was  founded  and  the 
main  building  begun  before  the  war  but  not  opened  until  afterward.  It  is  true 
also  of  three  of  the  four  colleges  established  after  the  Civil  War.1 

Wake’s  First  College. — Wake  Forest  University,  located  in  Winston- 
Salem,  had  its  beginning  and  its  first  122  years  in  Wake  County.  The  sixth 
institution  of  higher  education  to  open  in  North  Carolina,  it  was  conceived 
by  Baptist  leaders  in  the  state  as  an  institution  for  educating  young  men  for 
the  Baptist  ministry.  Among  these  earliest  leaders  were  Rev.  Samuel  Wait, 
formerly  of  New  York  state,  who  became  the  first  president  of  Wake 
Forest;  Rev.  Thomas  Meredith,  of  New  Bern  (later  of  Raleigh),  and  editor 
of  the  Biblical  Recorder;  and  Rev.  John  Armstrong  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  Bern,  later  trustee  and  professor  at  the  college.  Wake  County  resi¬ 
dents  who  served  as  incorporators  and  initial  trustees  included  William 
Crenshaw,  John  Purefoy,  Alfred  Burt,  Allen  S.  Wynne,  George  W. 
Thompson,  and  William  Roles.2 


1  The  church-related  colleges,  their  founding  denominations,  and  their  opening  dates  are  as  follows: 
Wake  Forest,  Baptist,  1834  (see  below  at  n.  2);  St.  Mary's,  Episcopalian,  1842  (see  below  at  n.  25),  Peace, 
Presbyterian,  1872  (founded  1857)  (see  below,  chap.  14atn.  149);  Shaw,  Baptist,  1865  (chap.  14atn.  145); 
St.  Augustine’s,  Episcopalian,  1867  (chap.  14atn.  147);  Meredith,  Baptist,  1899  (founded  1891).  William  S. 
Powell,  Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina,  passim;  histories  of  the  colleges,  passim. 

2  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:30,  119,  106;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies ,  698-699, 
citing  Star,  Nov.  29,  1833;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1833-1834,  c.  59. 

After  122  years  in  Wake  County  the  college  moved  to  Winston-Salem  in  1956.  and  Southeastern  Baptist 
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While  awaiting  a  charter  from  a  reluctant  General  Assembly,  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  which  was  founded  about 
the  same  time,  obtained  a  site  for  the  institution.  They  purchased  a  61 5-acre 
farm  in  “the  forest  of  Wake,”  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  state  capitol, 
from  Dr.  Calvin  Jones,  who  was  preparing  to  move  to  Tennessee.  His 
dwelling  house,  a  two-story,  eight-room  farm  house,  became  the  central 
building.  The  carriage  house,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet  in  size,  served 
temporarily  as  classroom  and  chapel,  and  a  tent  was  pressed  into  service  as 
a  dining  room  when  the  student  body  surpassed  expectations  and  over¬ 
flowed  the  main  building.  Seven  well-cared-for,  white-washed  slave  cabins 
became  dormitories.* * 3 

The  Wake  Forest  Institute  opened  February  3,  1834,  with  fifteen  stu¬ 
dents.  First  to  enroll  was  John  M.  Crenshaw,  son  of  the  institution’s 
treasurer,  William  Crenshaw,  who  lived  three  miles  to  the  west  on  Horse 
Creek.  Of  the  seventy-two  who  enrolled  before  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
fourteen  were  Wake  County  residents.  To  accommodate  the  unexpected 
overflow,  temporary  frame  buildings  were  constructed  by  local  builders 
Isham  Young  and  Foster  Fort.  Within  a  few  months  construction  was 
begun  on  a  permanent  four-story  main  building  designed  by  John  Berry, 
architect  and  contractor,  who  was  later  a  trustee.  Known  for  nearly  a 
century  as  the  College  Building,  it  was  constructed  of  locally  made  bricks. 
Berry  was  also  architect  and  builder  of  the  first  two  faculty  houses  flanking 
the  central  building,  later  referred  to  as  North  Brick  House  and  South  Brick 
House.  For  the  opening  session.  Dr.  Wait  was  the  only  faculty  member;  but 
in  1835  he  was  joined  by  Professor  John  Armstrong  and  two  tutors.  His  staff 
consisted  of  a  steward,  matron,  seamstress-laundress,  and  male  cook,  in 
addition  to  a  farm  manager.4 

The  institute  operated  for  the  first  five  years  on  the  manual  labor  plan,  a 
then  popular  educational  experiment.  The  object  was  not  only  to  enable 
prospective  ministers  to  acquire  an  education  at  moderate  cost  and  to  make 
the  school  self-supporting,  but  also  to  train  the  general  student  in  scientific 
and  practical  agriculture.  Advertisements  in  state  newspapers  indicated 
that  each  student  was  to  labor  three  hours  a  day  on  the  farm,  in  partial 
payment  of  his  tuition.  Regulations  also  provided  that  part  of  the  fee  could 


Theological  Seminary,  then  N.C.’s  only  theological  seminary,  which  had  shared  facilities  since  1951, 
acquired  full  possession  of  the  campus  on  July  1.  In  1967  the  college  became  Wake  Forest  University. 
Powell,  Higher  Education  in  N.C.,  49,  66;  Pope  A.  Duncan,  “Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi¬ 

nary,”  in  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists,  1239-1242;  The  Wake  Forest  Magazine  15  (May  1968):  8. 

3  Charles  Lee  Raper,  The  Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina:  A  Historical  Study,  132-147; 
N.C.  Private  Laws,  1833-1834,  c.  59;  Wake  Deed  Book  14:191:  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College 
1:101,  30-52,  47n,  74,  75. 

In  Hardeman  County,  Tenn.,  where  Dr.  Jones  settled,  he  named  his  first  home  Wake  Park,  in  honor  of  the 
North  Carolina  county  that  had  been  his  residence  for  the  preceding  three  decades.  M.  Haywood,  “Calvin 
Jones,”  28-29. 

4  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:71, 72,  104-105,  1 12,  108,  1 1 1, 73,  1 18,  1 19.  The  1837  main 
structure,  called  the  College  Building  and  occupying  the  original  site  of  the  Calvin  Jones  house,  was 
destroyed  through  arson  in  1933.  Paschal,  op.  cit.,  68,  1 12.  The  square  originally  containing  North  Brick 
House  was  given  in  1956  for  the  relocation  of  the  Jones  house  to  be  preserved  as  the  college’s  birthplace. 
Wake  Forest  College  Birthplace  Society  Records.  See  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  56.  Of  the  three  earliest 
institutional  buildings,  only  South  Brick  was  still  standing  in  the  1980s. 


Wake  Forest  Institute's  original 
permanent  College  Building  was 
for  nearly  a  century  the  focal 
point  of  the  campus,  built  where 
the  Calvin  Jones  House  first 
stood.  Constructed  of  local  brick, 
it  was  completed  in  1837.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  served  as  a  hos¬ 
pital.  The  building  burned  May  5, 

1933,  and  Wait  Hall  replaced  it. 

be  paid  in  produce  and  furnishings  in  lieu  of  cash.  Among  the  items 
accepted  and  entered  in  the  1834  student  account  book  were  flour,  butter, 
beef,  soap,  and  feathers.  Also  accepted  as  payment  were  a  gray  horse,  a 
sorrel  horse,  a  sorrel  mare,  a  set  of  chairs,  a  table  and  bench,  and  beds. 
During  the  first  few  months  a  local  observer  commented  that  “the  pupils 
appear  healthy  and  cheerful,  and  when  the  signal  is  given,  repair  with 
alacrity,  to  their  labor.  They  have  in  cultivation  this  season,  about  70  Acres 
in  Corn,  12  in  Wheat,  25  in  Oats,  8  in  Potatoes,  &c.  —  the  whole  in 
remarkable  fine  order.”  Within  a  short  while,  however,  the  system  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  The  trustees 
obtained  a  charter  revision  late  in  1838,  redesignating  the  institution  Wake 
Forest  College,  with  degree-granting  status.  The  first  graduating  class  was 
that  of  1839. 5 

College  Town. — The  trustees  next  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  no  longer 
needed  farm  property  for  development  as  a  town  surrounding  the  college 
buildings.  They  laid  out  streets  and  eighty  one-acre  lots  which  they  gradu¬ 
ally  sold  for  residential  building  sites.  Most  purchasers  in  the  early  years 
were  families  associated  with  the  college,  but  others  eventually  became 
owners  and  residents.  It  was  not  until  1 880  that  the  town  was  incorporated, 
at  first  as  Wake  Forest  College  and  later  as  Wake  Forest.  Thus,  it  was  the 
educational  institution  that  created  the  town  itself,  although  the  community 
had  existed  since  the  early  1820s  in  that  north  central  portion  of  the  county 
that  had  been  designated  since  1805  as  the  “Forrest”  or  Wake  Forest 


5  Paschal.  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:76-77;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  694-719.  passim; 
account  book  for  1834  owned  by  a  descendant  of  Treasurer  Crenshaw,  W.  Martin  Jones  of  Wake  Forest, 
author’s  interview  with  Jones,  and  notes  from  the  book,  Jan.  27,  1970,  in  author  s  collection;  Register  (w), 
May  13,  1834;  Paschal,  op.  cit.,  85, 90;  N.C.  PrivateLaws,  1838-1839,  c.  14;  N.C.  Almanac,  1840,  24,citing 
four  A.  B.  graduates  from  a  student  body  averaging  89  annually. 
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district.  A  Wake  Forest  post  office  had  been  established  in  1823  with  Dr. 
Calvin  Jones  as  first  postmaster. 

Private  Schools  in  Wake 

Few  records  of  the  private  schools  scattered  throughout  Wake  County  in 
the  antebellum  period  have  survived.  Sketchy  information  about  some  of 
them  is  preserved  in  newspaper  advertisements,  published  biographies  and 
memoirs,  family  letters,  general  historical  studies,  and  occasional  refer¬ 
ences  in  deeds  and  other  county  records.  The  following  brief  descriptions 
of  known  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  county  reflect  something  of  their 
variety.  Without  doubt  there  were  many  more  than  these  few  examples. 

The  Wake  Forest  Community  .—The  Wake  Forest  area  had  established 
itself  early  in  the  century  as  a  center  of  education  and  refinement.  En¬ 
hanced  by  the  developing  Wake  Forest  College,  that  reputation  pertained 
throughout  the  antebellum  period.  One  student  who  testified  to  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  area  was  Johnson  Olive  of  western  Wake  County.  In  the 
late  1830s  he  left  his  home  in  what  he  termed  an  “illiterate”  neighborhood, 
to  attend  a  private  school  in  the  Forestville-Wake  Forest  section.  He 
described  the  people  there  as  generally  well  educated  and  the  society  quite 
different  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  Indeed,  he  stated,  this 
part  of  Wake  county  was  noted  at  that  time  as  surpassing  any  other 
neighborhood  in  refinement,  good  society  and  wealth.  But,  he  testified, 
they  treated  him  “with  as  much  respect  as  if  I  had  been  the  son  of  some 
wealthy  man.”  Several  well-established  schools  continued  to  flourish 
there,  including  Forest  Hill  Academy,  which  had  been  incorporated  in 
1818.  In  1834  Miss  H.  C.  Perry  was  teaching  girls  and  small  boys  at  the 
academy,  but  later  in  the  decade  it  was  being  conducted  as  a  college 
preparatory  school  by  George  W.  Thompson.  Later  state  senator  fiom 
Wake,  Thompson  often  accepted  at  no  charge  young  men  planning  to  enter 
the  Baptist  ministry.  He  prepared  numerous  students  for  entrance  into 
Wake  Forest  College,  which  he  served  at  various  times  as  tutor,  trustee, 
board  secretary,  and  agent.* * * 7 

Pleasant  Grove  Academy  near  Wyatt  also  changed  its  emphasis  after  the 
opening  of  Wake  Forest  Institute.  At  first  both  boys  and  girls  were  ac¬ 
cepted;  but  after  the  college  opened,  it  became  a  school  for  girls  only.  In 
1840  Miss  Martha  R.  Richardson  from  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  began  a 
several  years’  tenure,  living  in  the  Powell-Fuller  home  across  the  road.  The 
1840  census  indicates  the  school  had  thirty-five  students  that  yeai .  Miss 


e  Register  (w),  Jan.  14,  1839;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:188-198;  N.C.  Private*  Laws, 

1880 ,  Special  Session ,  c.  1 ;  N.C.  Private  Laws ,  1909.  c.  1 11;  see  above,  chap.  6  at  n.  5;  U.S.  Post  Office 

Department,  Records  film.  ,  „  ^  ,, 

7  H  C.  Olive,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Johnson  Olive,  76-79;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College 

1:602-603;  Charles  E.  Taylor,  The  Story  of  Yates  the  Missionary,  23-26;  Ferrebee  Catharine  Bryan,  At  the 
Gates:  Life  Story  of  Matthew  Tyson  and  Eliza  Moring  Yates  of  China,  19-23; N.C.  Lmvs  /S/S,  c.  °7’ 
Register  (w),  Jan.  21,  1834;5rt/r,  Jan.  17,  1834;  Connor,  N.C.  Manual,  1913,  83  ;  C  heney,  N.C.  Govern¬ 
ment.  1289;  Paschal,  op.  cit.,  345,  95,  248-260,  passim;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  698,  citing  Star, 

Nov.  29,  1833. 
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Richardson  was  succeeded  by  a  Mrs.  and  a  Miss  Wills  in  1847.  A  second 
building  constructed  in  the  early  1850s  to  accommodate  boys  once  more 
became  the  Pleasant  Grove  Male  Academy.8 

Also  beginning  in  the  early  1850s  near  Forestville  was  the  Forestville 
Female  Academy,  with  J.  S.  Purefoy  and  Peyton  A.  Dunn  in  leadership 

capacities.9 

Northeastern  Area. — The  Rolesville-Wake  Crossroad  area  northeast  of 
Raleigh  continued  also  to  support  several  private  schools.  Pomona 
Academy,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Rolesville,  flourished  at  least  through 
the  1830s,  or  until  the  public  schools  began  to  operate.  A  Pomona  trustee, 
Newton  Wood,  organized  his  own  school  nearby,  the  Woodville  Academy. 
Taking  over  the  school  after  Wood’s  death  in  1833,  Cowles  M.  Vaiden 
advertised  that  the  school  was  “calculated  to  enhance  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  intellectually,  as  well  as  elevate  them  in  social  refinement.’’  Roles¬ 
ville  Academy,  in  that  town  on  the  state  road  north,  was  also  incorporated 
and  opened  in  1833,  and  was  still  operating  well  after  the  Civil  War.  Near 
the  town  was  the  Buffalow  Academy  of  the  late  1 850s ;  Dr .  H .  W .  Montague 
was  secretary  of  its  board  of  trustees.10 

Eastern  Wake . — In  eastern  Wake  there  was  in  the  1 840s  a  private  school 
at  Wakefield,  the  residence  of  Augustus  John  Foster.  The  school  and  its 
teacher  were  described  in  a  school  paper  labeled  “My  first  composition, 
written  in  1848  by  the  son  of  the  master  of  the  plantation.  “We  have  a 
school  at  Wakefield,’’  Fenton  Garland  Foster  wrote,  “about  8  Rods  from 
the  Dweling  house.  .  .  .  The  school  house  is  21  feet  long  &  18  feet  wide,  it 
has  one  chimney  &  2  windows.  .  .  .  There  is  6  children  8  boarders  &  10 
scollars.”  The  youthful  “scollar”  further  indicated  that  the  school  was 
“under  the  gardianship  of  Miss  Shackford  a  beautiful  young  lady  of 
Newhamshire  of  Transcendentabilities.’’  The  instructress  for  whom  her 
young  charge  invented  that  complimentary  description  was  elsewhere 
identified  as  E.D.  P.  Shackford,  and  as  a  lady  who  ‘  ‘wants  us  to  learn.  1 1 

Also  in  the  1840s,  near  Eagle  Rock,  Needham  Price  arranged  to  have  a 
private  tutor  for  his  own  daughters  and  a  few  other  girls  at  his  home.  White 


8  Register  (w),  Nov.  23,  1832,  Feb.  18,  1834,  Dec.  31, 1839; Register  (s-w),  Jan.  1,  1840,  Jan.  1,  1841,  Jan. 
12,1844;  Sixth  Census  (1840);  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  19,  1847,  Dec.  3,  1851,  May  26,  1852,  June  22,  1853, 
Martha  R.  Richardson  to  Mary  E.  V.  Powell,  Sept.  8,  1845,  Simpson-Biddle  Papers;  fleeter  (s-w),  Jan.  19, 
1847,  Dec.  3,  1851,  May  26,  1852,  June  22,  1853. 

9  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  1,  Dec.  10,  1851.  The  academy  was  still  operating  in  the  1870s.  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directory,  1872,  1877. 

10  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  554,  567-569; Register  (w).  Mar.  26,  1833 ;Star,  Dec.  23,  1832,  June 
21,  1833;  see  “Pomona”  on  MacRae-Brazier  map  of  N.C. ,  1833;  N.C.  Laws,  1832-1833,  c.64 ;  N.C.  House 
Journal,  Dec.  28,  1832:210;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1866-1867,  1869,  1872,  1884;  Register  (s-w), 
Jan.  6,  Mar.  20,  Dec.  25,  1858. 

11  Fenton  G.  Foster,  “My  first  composition,”  unpublished  manuscript,  1848,  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Foster  Joyner,  Louisburg  (photostatic  copy  in  author’s  collection). 

Fenton  Garland  Foster  later  lived  in  Eagle  Rock,  where  he  invented  and  patented  in  1868  an  “Improve¬ 
ment  in  Type-Setting  Machine.”  Still  later  he  moved  to  Franklin  County.  Patent  Drawing  No.  84,273, 
Patent  Office  records,  National  Archives,  cited  in  Edwin  R.  Flatequal  to  Edythe  Medlin  Tippett,  Apr.  6, 
1971  (photostatic  copy  in  author’s  collection);  “Native  of  Wake  Invented  Forerunner  of  Linotype,”  News 
andObserver,  May  18,  1940;  Kathryn  Foster  Joyner  to  the  author,  June  30,  1976;  also  see  below,  chap.  12at 
n.  82. 


Oakwood  School  stood  for  more 
than  a  century  on  Sunset  Lake 
Road  near  the  Needmore  com¬ 
munity  between  present  Fuquay- 
Varina  and  Holly  Springs.  Area 
residents  recall  especially  the 
recitation  stage  in  the  one-room, 
one-teacher  schoolhouse . 


Oak  Grove.  Price  served  at  the  same  time  on  the  public  school  board  of 
superintendents.  Two  generations  later,  in  the  area  known  as  Shotwell, 
relatives  of  his  in  the  Mial-Williamson  family  established  in  a  still  extant 
building  another  private  school  called  Frog  Pond  Academy.  Ella  Mial 
Williamson,  one  of  its  early  pupils,  explained  to  her  own  children  later  that 
the  students  gave  the  school  its  name  in  honor  of  the  frogs  inhabiting  a  “big 
puddle  nearby.”  She  also  recalled  that  boys  from  Raleigh  boarded  with 
neighboring  families  in  order  to  go  to  school  there  under  Professor  John  J. 
Fray,  who  was  later  associated  with  private  academies  in  town.12 

South  of  Raleigh. — Families  near  Auburn  organized  Springfield 
Academy  for  boys  and  girls  in  1853,  with  George  Faribault  as  president; 
W.  J.  Busbee,  secretary;  J.  J.  Ferrell,  treasurer;  and  trustees  John  B. 
Johns,  William  L.  Fort,  T.  H.  Sturdivant,  Hardy  Pool,  and  David  Lewis. 
Springfield  was  still  in  existence  many  years  after  the  Civil  War.  Several  of 
these  founders  were  also  local  public  school  committeemen.  Near  Mt. 
Moriah  Church,  Rev.  Stinson  Ivey  conducted  a  school  before  and  after  the 
war.  Near  present  Garner,  a  school  maintained  by  the  Hayes  and  Utley 
families  for  their  own  and  neighborhood  children  was  known  as  the  Utley 
Schoolhouse.  In  it  the  Hayes  Chapel  Christian  Church  was  organized  in 
1859.  Farther  southwest,  in  the  neighborhood  where  William  Holland  had 
taught  his  English  school  until  1809,  the  church  named  in  his  memory 
established  the  Holland’s  Church  English  School  in  1837. 13 


12  Register  (w),  Jan.  8, 1841;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  1839-1851,  passim;  Gladys  Williamson  Umsted  (Mrs. 
J.  R.  Umsted)  to  Mrs.  Bailey  Williamson,  Sept.  11,  1975  (copy  in  author’s  collection);  News  and  Observer, 
Dec.  24,  1884. 

13  Wake  Deed  Book20.'$2'&,  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  5, 1853,  Dec.  25,  \858',State  Journal  (Raleigh)  (w),  Apr. 
17,  1861 ;  Wake  County  School  Committeemen,  broadside  listing  committeemen,  1850,  in  author’s  collec¬ 
tion;  Garner  Historical  Committee,  “History  of  Garner  and  Environs,”  27,  25;  author’s  interviews  with 
Ruth  Bethea  Johnson,  historian  Wake  Chapel  Congregational  Christian  Church,  Fuquay-Varina,  1968- 
1977,  passim,  especially  June  20,  1976;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  570.  Holland  in  1804  declined  a 
position  offered  by  trustees  of  the  new  Raleigh  Academy  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Raleigh 
Academy,  Journal,  Feb.  2,  9,  1804. 
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Several  members  of  the  Whitaker  family  organized  schools  from  time  to 
time  at  their  numerous  homes  both  south  and  north  of  Raleigh.  Willis 
Whitaker  and  a  neighbor,  Adam  G.  Banks,  were  proprietors  of  the  Red 
Bottom  Academy  in  1846,  two  or  three  miles  north  of  the  Banks  commu¬ 
nity.  W.  H.  and  H.  B.  Whitaker  a  decade  later  were  operating  the  Wake 
Male  and  Female  Academy  two  miles  closer  to  Raleigh  on  the  Fayetteville 
stage  road.  Simultaneously,  three  miles  north  of  the  capitol,  Wilson  W. 
Whitaker  employed  Joseph  J.  Young  to  teach  a  private  school  at  his  home, 
beginning  in  1855. 14 

Northwest  of  present  Fuquay-Varina,  the  Martin  Jones  schoolhouse 
survived  until  well  past  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  Built  on  the 
Etheldred  Jones  estate,  the  school  room  was  the  setting  in  1856  for  the 
organization  of  Wake  Chapel  Christian  Church.  That  congregation  sub¬ 
sequently  constructed  its  church  building  nearby.  Between  Fuquay-Varina 
and  Holly  Springs,  near  the  Needmore  community,  the  Oakwood  School 
stood  for  more  than  a  century  on  what  became  Sunset  Lake  Road.15 

Holly  Springjs]  Academy  opened  temporarily  in  1853  in  the  Holly 
Springs  Masonic  Lodge.  It  was  founded  by  the  Raleigh  Baptist  Association 
as  an  associational  school  designed  to  ready  students  for  entrance  into  the 
Baptist  college,  Wake  Forest.  Among  its  twenty -five  trustees  from  over  the 
state  were  local  residents  James  Adams,  Green  Beckwith,  Enoch  Booker, 
Bennett  Holland,  James  Rogers,  and  Gaston  Utley.  They  built  an  academy 
building  on  a  fifteen-acre  site  near  the  early  site  of  the  Holly  Spring  Baptist 
Church,  whose  members  made  contributions  to  the  association  to  encour¬ 
age  its  board  to  place  the  school  in  their  neighborhood.  The  thirty-by- 
fifty-foot  building,  termed  by  the  association  secretary  “amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  school  for  years  to  come,”  attracted  students 
from  a  large  surrounding  area  for  a  while.  Its  first  principal  was  Minton  Y. 
Chappell;  his  successor,  Albert  H.  Dowell,  was  in  charge  until  it  closed  in 
1 86 1  for  lack  of  continuing  support.  At  one  time  there  were  as  many  as  forty 
students  enrolled.  After  its  closing,  the  building  was  acquired  by  members 
of  the  black  Methodist  Church,  who  moved  it  to  another  site  as  their 
Douglas  Chapel.16 


14  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  23,  Feb.  17,  1846,  May  27,  1858;  Standard  (s-w),  Jan.  2,  1856. 

15  Wake  Chapel  Congregational  Christian  Church,  A  Century  of  Service,  cover  photograph  and  unnum¬ 
bered  4th  page;  Kemodle,  Lives  of  Christian  Ministers,  276;  Johnson  interview,  June  20,  1876,  noting  that 
the  Martin  Jones  schoolhouse  was  demolished  in  the  20th  century  to  make  way  for  the  Crumpler  Shopping 
Center,  and  that  the  Oakwood  school  was  torn  down  in  1973.  Another  Christian  church,  later  called  Hayes 
Chapel,  was  organized  in  1859  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  the  Utley  schoolhouse.  Hayes  Chapel 
[Christian]  Church,  “100th  Anniversary,  1859-1959,”  1. 

16  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:329-331;  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  244;  Eaton,  Raleigh 
Baptist  Association,  36-37;  Brooks  Sanders,  “Metamorphosis,”  history  of  Holly  Springs  in  Fuquay 
Independent  (Fuquay-Varina),  May  12,  19,26,  1966,  citing  a  1928  history  of  Holly  Springs  by  May  Adams; 
Roy  L.  Shirlen,  “Brief  Sketch  of  Western  Sun  Masonic  Lodge  Number  72  and  Holly  Springs  Lodge 
Number  1 15;  Raleigh  Times,  July  27,  1957. 

Shirlen,  op.  cit. ,  4-5,  cites  Masons’  minutes  indicating  that  a  series  of  Lodge-sponsored  schools  followed 
the  Academy  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Lodge  building  after  June  24,  1854,  that  teachers  included  Mary  Ann 
Rogers  and  Dalt  Richardson,  and  that  after  1856  the  facility  housed  a  girls’  school  conducted  by  Nancy 
Turner,  daughter  of  widowed  Mrs.  Henry  Turner. 


Mrs.  Patrick  W.  Dowd  conducted 
a  boarding  school  for  small  girls 
in  the  Dowd  home,  Shepherd’ s 
Vineyard,  on  the  Apex-Mace- 
donia  Road  in  western  Wake 
County.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Schaub  made 
this  sketch  based  on  a  Hope  S. 
Chamberlain  drawing. 

Western  Wake  Schools. — The  Olive  Chapel  community  in  the  western 
edge  of  Wake  County  took  an  active  interest  in  education  through  their 
Baptist  church  in  the  1850s.  Elder  Johnson  Olive  originated  a  school  in  1854 
that  eventually  became  a  college  preparatory  institution  and  continued  to 
be  sponsored  and  supported  by  the  congregation  of  Olive  Chapel  Baptist 
Church  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  He  had  taught  earlier,  in  the 
1840s,  with  his  friend  and  mentor,  Rev.  Patrick  William  Dowd,  in  the 
latter’s  home  farther  east  on  the  Apex-Macedonia  Road,  then  known  as 
Haywood  Road.  Mrs.  Dowd,  the  former  Martha  Austin  of  Tarboro,  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  years  a  successful  boarding  school  for  small  girls  in  the 
home,  which  came  to  be  known  as  Shepherd’s  Vineyard.17 

Meanwhile,  yet  another  Baptist  leader,  Thomas  Meredith,  advertised  in 
1 846  the  opening  of  his  Warwick  Female  Institute  at  his  home  ‘  ‘on  the  great 
Western  Thoroughfare,  five  miles  from  Raleigh.”  The  school  had  only  a 
brief  existence.  Fifteen  miles  farther  west  along  that  road  a  college  prepa¬ 
ratory  school  called  the  Morning  Sun  Academy  opened  in  1853.  The  loca¬ 
tion  was  the  far  northwestern  portion  of  the  county  near  Brassfields,  later 
part  of  Durham  County.  Its  original  trustees  included  nearby  residents 
Robert  Halliburton  and  Peleg  Rogers.  Both  were  at  the  same  time  local 
public  school  committeemen,  together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Hicks,  Calvin  J. 
Rogers,  and  Mark  A.  Tate.  Early  principals  included  Alexander  C.  Jones, 

T.  J.  Horner,  A.  J.  Jones,  and  A.  P.  Pickard.  Earlier,  two  schools  about  a 
mile  apart  were  established  in  1839  in  what  became  the  Leesville  area. 
Anderson  Page,  grandfather  of  Walter  Hines  Page,  opened  his  home.  Oaky 
Mount,  to  girls  and  small  boys  in  January,  calling  the  institution  Oaky 
Mount  Academy,  with  one  of  the  Page  daughters  in  charge.  In  July  Stimson 

17  Garland  A.  Hendricks,  Biography  of  a  Country  Church,  40, 42,  47-48,  54,  63,  75,  83;  author’s  interview 
with  Hendricks,  former  pastor  of  Olive  Chapel  Baptist  Church,  Feb.  2,  1 976;  Olive,  Life  and  Times,  80-8 1 ; 

Charles  Houston  Utley,  The  Education  of  Charles  Houston  Utley,  unpaged  9th  page;  Susan  Iden, 
“Shepherd’s  Vineyard,  Old  Deserted  Home  of  Noted  Baptist  Preacher,”  Raleigh  Times,  n.d.,  Iden 
Scrapbook  film. 

The  Olive  Chapel  school’s  later  main  building  (ca.  1897)  eventually  became  the  community  house  and 
was  still  standing  in  1977  but  was  demolished  soon  thereafter.  Also  standing  as  late  as  1982,  considerably 
altered  architecturally,  was  the  Dowd  home,  Shepherd’s  Vineyard. 
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H.  Whitaker  opened  a  college  preparatory  school  for  males  near  his  own 
residence  about  a  mile  away  in  the  Soapstone  neighborhood.  He  had 
fourteen  pupils  at  the  time  the  1840  census  was  taken.18 

Private  Schools  in  Raleigh 

Of  twenty-four  private  schools  being  operated  in  Wake  County  in  1840, 
six  were  in  Raleigh,  with  128  pupils  enrolled.  As  the  number  in  the  rest  of 
the  county  declined  over  the  next  two  decades  that  saw  the  public  schools 
system  inaugurated,  private  schools  in  Raleigh  increased  to  ten,  with  287 
pupils.19 

The  Lovejoy  Academy. — A  succession  of  private  teachers  continued  to 
operate  the  Raleigh  Academy  during  the  decade  after  sale  of  its  buildings  in 
1830.  Some  of  these  were  Peter  LeMessurier,  James  Grant,  Jr.,  L.  B. 
Johnson  with  Thomas  B.  Haywood,  Robert  G.  Allison,  W.  G.  Catlin,  John 
Y.  Hicks,  and  Silas  Bigelow.  Under  the  superintendency  of  Johnson  and 
Haywood,  new  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  were  introduced. 
Mrs.  Susan  Davis  Nye  Hutchison,  who  as  Miss  Nye  from  New  York  had 
taught  in  the  academy  in  1815,  returned  twenty  years  later  to  conduct  a 
female  department.  The  popular  former  teacher,  who  had  by  then  been 
married  and  widowed,  attracted  between  fifty  and  sixty  female  students 
that  year.  When  she  left  Raleigh  the  second  time,  she  published  in  the 
Register  a  farewell  poem,  “To  Raleigh,”  in  which  she  extolled  the  “sweet 
beauteous  spot”  and  “the  noble,  gentle  virtues  I  have  found  within  thy 
social  circle’s  generous  bound.”20 

Later,  from  Pittsborough  Academy  in  Chatham  County,  the  almost 
legendary  Jefferson  Madison  Lovejoy  arrived  in  Raleigh  to  open  in  1842  a 
“Classical  and  English  School”  near  Christ  Church  and  in  January  1843 
moved  into  the  buildings  of  the  Raleigh  Academy.  The  school  underwent  a 
series  of  name  changes  before  becoming  known  in  1852  as  Lovejoy ’s 
Academy.  Stories  and  recollections  about  this  educator  who  instructed 
Raleigh’s  young  men  for  three  decades  were  still  being  circulated  many 
years  after  his  death.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle ,  who  was  his  pupil  for  only  one 
year,  Lovejoy’s  first,  described  him  as  ‘  ‘a  man  of  formidable  reputation  for 
severity.”  Of  his  classroom  rules,  the  son  of  one  of  his  pupils,  Willis  G. 
Briggs,  recalled  that  Lovejoy  assigned  the  well-behaved  pupil  a  back  row 


18  Mary  Lynch  Johnson,  A  History  of  Meredith  College  2nd  edn.  (1972),  12;  Wake  School  Commit¬ 
teemen  broadside,  \S50;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  27, 1852,  June  15, 1853,  June7, 1854,May30,  1855 ^Standard 
(s-w),  Feb.  1,  1860;  Register  (w),  Jan.  21,  July  6,  1839;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies ,  571-572;  Sixth 
Census  (1840):  Wake,  Population  Schedule,  Education  Category.  Ambassador  Page’s  biographer  gives 
1832  as  date  Oaky  Mount  School  opened.  Hendrick,  Training  of  an  American,  7. 

18  Sixth  Census  (1840):  Wake,  Population  Schedule,  Education  Category;  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake, 
Social  Statistics  Schedule. 

20  See  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  43;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  497-501,  citing  Register  (w)  and  Star, 
various  dates  1830-1833;  Star,  July  3,  24,  Dec.  4,  1834;  Standard  (w),  Jan.  2,  June  5,  1835;  Register  (w), 
Nov.  10,  1835;  Star,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  17,  1835;  Register  (w),  Nov.  15,  1836,  Dec.  7,  1839,  Jan.  10,  1840; 
Register  (s-w),  Feb.  1 1,  May  29,  Dec.  4,  1840;  K.  Battle, Memories,  36-37 \Star,  July  24,  1834, Register  (w), 
June  3,  9,  1815;  see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  118;  Hutchison  Diary,  passim;  Register  (w),  Jan.  5,  1836. 
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seat  so  that  the  “more  mischievous,  obstreperous”  boy  should  be  near 
enough  the  teacher  to  be  “instantly  snatched  from  his  seat”  and  with  “a 
firm  hand  implanted  in  his  collar  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  given  a  shaking  as 
a  terrier  does  a  rat.”  Other  pupils  remembered  his  complete  intolerance  of 
“the  three  vices  slothfulness,  deception,  and  intemperance,”  and  his 
striving  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  “his  boys.”  Still 
others  wrote  of  his  devotion,  amounting  almost  to  a  passion,  to  Greek  and 
Latin  as  well  as  to  the  best  English  literature,  and  of  the  profuse  “outpour¬ 
ing  of  his  favorite  readings.”  They  said  that  he  needed  no  textbooks, 
whether  teaching  languages  or  mathematics,  because  “all  was  pictured  in 
his  mind.”21 

There  were  also  recollections  of  his  eccentricities,  “his  ardent  and 
impulsive  temper  [that]  took  middle  ground  on  few  subjects,”  and  some 
stories  that  his  local  biographer  termed  possibly  imaginary  but  nonetheless 
illustrative  of  his  lack  of  involvement  with  everyday,  practical  matters. 
Writer  Briggs  credited  H.  H.  Crocker,  a  former  Lovejoy  pupil,  with  the 
story  about  the  fine-looking  barnyard  animal  the  professor  purchased  to 
supply  milk  for  his  family.  Calling  to  his  wife  to  see  what  a  splendid  cow  he 
had  bought,  he  seemed  surprised  by  her  exclamation,  ‘  ‘Why,  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
don’t  you  see  that  that  cow  is  a  gentleman?”22 

At  his  death  in  1 877  the  Raleigh  Observer  noted,  “It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
few  men  to  do  as  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina  as  the 
worthy  man  whose  remains  the  people  of  this  city  followed  sorrowing  to  the 
grave  yesterday.”23 

Episcopal  Schools. — “Elmwood,”  the  home  built  by  Chief  Justice  John 
Louis  Taylor  on  Hillsborough  Street  at  what  became  North  Boylan  Av¬ 
enue,  was  the  setting  for  the  formation  of  several  schools  after  his  death  in 
1829,  as  it  had  been  for  his  own  law  classes  a  few  years  earlier.  In  the 
summer  of  1831  Capt.  D.  H.  Bingham  used  the  house  for  a  military 
academy,  which  continued  nearly  two  years.  Its  next  occupant  was  John 
DeBerniere  Hooper,  who  opened  an  English  and  classical  school  there  in 
1 834.  Later  that  year  he  accepted  a  teaching  position  in  the  newly  chartered 
Episcopal  School  for  Boys,  which  also  opened  temporarily  at  Elmwood 
while  its  own  first  building  was  being  completed.  The  Episcopal  campus 
was  a  short  distance  west  of  Elmwood  on  a  160-acre  tract  of  land  purchased 
by  the  Episcopal  diocese  from  Col.  William  Polk.  Its  first  building,  later 
known  as  East  Rock,  was  constructed  of  stone  from  the  state  quarry  that 
furnished  the  gneiss  for  the  capitol,  then  also  under  construction.  Later  that 
year  some  sixty  pupils  moved  in  with  their  headmaster,  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Green  Cogswell.  Elmwood  remained  for  a  time  the  school’s  dining 


21  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  42\Register  (s-w),  Dec.  25,  1841;Star,  Jan.  25,  Register  (s-w), 
Nov.  17,  1852;  K.  Battle,  Memories,  39;  Willis  G.  Briggs,  “Lovejoy  Academy  Features  Century  of  Raleigh 
Education,”  News  and  Observer,  Jan.  10,  1937.  Successive  names  for  the  institution  1804-1861  included 
Raleigh  Academy;  Raleigh  Classical,  Mathematical  &  Military  Academy;  Raleigh  Military  Academy; 
Raleigh  Academy;  J.  M.  Lovejoy’s  Academy;  Lovejoy  Academy.  Newspaper  notices,  various  dates. 

22  Briggs,  “Lovejoy  Academy.” 

23  Observer  (Raleigh)  (d),  June  28,  1877.  After  Lovejoy’s  death  in  1877  the  academy  continued  on  Burke 
Square  until  its  move  in  1883.  See  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  136. 
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facility  and  second  dormitory.24 

Cogswell,  in  letters  back  home  to  Massachusetts,  commented  not  only 
on  the  need  for  “taming”  his  uncouth  southern  students,  but  also  on  the 
wild  character  of  the  school’s  location,  in  thick  woods  outside  Raleigh’s 
then  western  limit.  One  illustration  of  its  remoteness  that  he  reported  was 
his  finding  in  his  bed  one  night  a  live  water  moccasin  from  the  brook  flowing 
near  the  school.  The  noted  educator  attracted  103  pupils  for  his  second 
session,  and  the  trustees  began  additional  buildings.  West  Rock  Vvas  com¬ 
pleted  in  1835,  and  the  central,  main  building,  between  1835  and  1837. 
Never  completely  at  home  in  the  South,  Cogswell  remained  only  two  years. 
His  successors  had  difficulties;  the  school  began  to  lose  students  and  to  fall 
behind  in  payments  on  the  considerable  debts  it  had  accumulated.  In  1839 
the  diocese  closed  the  school  and  ordered  the  property  sold.  For  two  years 
the  buildings  were  rented  to  individuals  for  private  schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  LeMessurier  operated  a  music  school  in  East  Rock  during  1840.  The 
following  year  Robert  Gray  opened  his  Raleigh  Institute  for  boys  in  one  of 
the  buildings.  Finally,  late  in  1841 ,  a  staunch  parishioner  and  supporter  of 
education,  Judge  Duncan  Cameron,  who  had  built  his  own  home  across 
Hillsborough  Street  from  the  campus  in  1835,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
diocese.  Purchasing  the  property  for  the  exact  amount  of  its  indebtedness, 
he  freed  the  church  from  the  obligation  and  completed  arrangements  for  a 
new  school  for  young  women  to  open  immediately.  He  leased  the  property 
to  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes  of  New  York,  who  on  May  12,  1842,  opened  a 
school  for  girls,  St.  Mary’s.  The  institution  remained  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Smedes  and  his  son  Dr.  Bennett  Smedes  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  century,  afterward  continuing  under  diocesan  ownership  as  St.  Mary’s 
School  and  Junior  College,  and  ultimately  as  St.  Mary’s  College.20 

Offering  tuition  in  English,  French,  and  music  (the  latter  including  piano, 


24  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  259-261,  citing  Register  (w),  June  9,  30,  1831,  and  Star,  Dec.  9,  23, 
1831,  Nov.  1,  1833;  Register  (w),  Jan.  14,  1834;  Star,  Jan.  15,  1834;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1833-1834,  c.  43; 
Register  (w),  June  17,  1834;  Wake  Deed  Book  1 3:224;  Michael  T.  Malone,  “The  Episcopal  School  of  North 
Carolina,  1832-1842,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  49  (Spring  1972):  183;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Diocese  of  N.C. ,  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1839,  31  \Star,  June 
5,  1834;  report  of  [school]  commissioners,  Register  (w),  June  17,  1834;  Cogswell,  Life,  187-189;  J[ohn]  D. 
Cameron,  “St.  Mary’s  —  The  Old  Episcopal  School,”  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  23,  1891,  listing  numerous 
Raleigh  men  who  had  been  students,  describing  the  natural  state  of  the  surrounding  forest  and  its 
innumerable  flying  squirrels,  recalling  the  students’  dislike  for  Cogswell’s  rules  and  disciplinary  measures. 

Bingham,  apparently  not  a  member  of  the  family  that  founded  the  Bingham  School  in  Alamance  and 
Orange  counties,  had  conducted  military  schools  in  Williamsborough,  Oxford,  and  other  places  before 
beginning  his  Raleigh  school.  His  wife  announced  a  school  for  young  ladies  elsewhere  in  Raleigh  in  1833.  In 
1834  he  moved  to  Alabama  as  a  railroad  engineer.  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  244-261,  569-570. 

Cogswell  (1786-1871)  in  1846  assisted  Governor  William  Alexander  Graham  in  purchasing  for  the  state 
four  volumes  of  the  double  elephant  size  Birds  of  America  by  John  James  Audubon,  and  in  1860  returned  to 
visit  his  old  school  in  Raleigh.  By  then  he  was  internationally  noted  as  bibliographer  of  the  Astor  collection. 
Cogswell  to  Governor  Graham,  Apr.  21,  1846,  Governor’s  Papers  (Graham),  State  Archives;  Webster's 
Biographical  Dictionary,  s.v.  “Cogswell.” 

25  Cogswell,  Life,  200,  204-205;  Malone,  “Episcopal  School,”  185,  186,  193-194;  Star,  June  26,  Nov.  6, 
1834;  Register  (w),  Feb.  17,  1835,  Aug.  24,  \S39, Register  (s-w),  June  9,  Dec.  22,  1840;  Jacob  Mordecai  II  to 
Ellen  Mordecai  II,  Feb.  12,  1835,  observing  Cameron  house  construction,  Pattie  Mordecai  Papers;  Martha 
S.  Stoops,  St.  Mary’s  College  historian,  to  the  author,  July  15,  1976,  June  2,  1977,  citing  1835  and  1836 
payments  to  architect  Thomas  Wiatt,  Cameron  Family  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection;  George  W. 
Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai  I,  Dec.  8,  1841,  Pattie  Mordecai  Papers;  Register  (s-w)  Dec.  10,  1841;  see 
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Mrs.  Gustave  Blessner,  artist  and 
music  teacher  at  St.  Mary's 
School  in  the  mid-1840s,  made 
this  drawing  for  the  cover  of  her 
husband’s  “ The  Flowers  of  the 
South ”  piano  composition,  a 
waltz  he  dedicated  to  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Published  in  Baltimore  in 
1845,  the  sheet  music  is  in  the 
Lucy  Williams  Music  Score  Book 
in  the  Manuscript  Department, 
William  R.  Perkins  Library,  Duke 
University. 


harp,  and  guitar),  the  school  attracted  a  sizable  student  body.  The  first 
published  announcement  indicated  that  the  institution  would  offer  “a 
thorough  and  elegant  Education,  equal  to  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  any  Northern  School.”  St.  Mary’s  acquired  a 
reputation  that  prompted  such  voluntary  testimonials  as  that  of  a  visitor 
from  Mississippi  who  wrote  for  his  hometown  Vicksburg  Sentinel,  “I  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  important  advantages  it  possesses  [and  have] 
assurance  that  a  young  lady  educated  there,  is  qualified  to  adorn  any 
position  in  social  life.”  The  rules  were  strict  as  to  dress  and  conduct. 
Students  were  required  to  wear  simple  dresses  of  calico  or  gingham  in 


below  at  n.  26;  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  North  Carolina,  107;  Richard  Henry 
Battle,  An  Historical  Sketch  of St.  Mary’s  School,  13;  Martha  Stoops  to  author,  Feb.  13, 1976,  documenting 
later  name  changes  for  the  school  from  Certificates  of  Amendment  to  Charter,  Nov.  28,  1944,  Oct.  19,  1954, 
and  Resolution  of  Board  of  Trustees,  July  20,  1972. 

Re  Cogswell’s  successors  as  headmaster,  Rev.  Adam  Empie  and  Rev.  Moses  Ashley  Curtis,  s  ee  Regis  ter 
(w),  Apr.  12,  1836;  Malone,  op.  cit. ,  186-193;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  371;  State  v.  Moses  A. 
Curtis,  20  N.C.  363  (Dec.  1839);  The  State  43  (Jan.  1976):  16. 

The  Smedes  family  continued  to  lease  the  property  until  the  Diocese  purchased  the  buildings  and  25  acres 
from  the  Cameron  heirs  in  1897.  Wake  Deed  Book  14:462,  Book  15:147;  M.  Haywood,  loc.  cit.;  N.C. 
Private  Laws,  1897,  c.  86;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N.C.  Diocese,  1897,  32-34;  R.  Battle,  loc. 
cit. 
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summer,  and  these  or  heavier  materials  of  dark  colors  in  winter.  Their 
straw  bonnets  could  have  in  winter  a  dark  blue  ribbon  and  in  summer  one  of 
lighter  color.  But  “lace  in  any  form,  Artificial  flowers,  and  Jewelry  of  any 
description”  were  by  the  published  rules  “entirely  forbidden.”  Since 
religious  services  were  conducted  on  the  campus,  the  students  did  not 
venture  into  Raleigh  even  on  Sunday.  One  published  announcement  indi¬ 
cated,  in  fact,  that  “pupils  have  rarely  occasion  to  visit  the  City.”  On  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  month  they  might  accept  invitations  to  friends’ 
homes  in  Raleigh,  although  “never,  for  the  evening.”  Also,  one  evening 
each  month  from  7  until  9:30,  they  could  receive  their  friends  ‘  ‘at  the  Half  ’ 
for  a  planned  “soiree.”  Dress  for  any  of  these  special  events,  or  for  an 
occasional  church  service  in  town,  was  “plain  white  muslin,  with  no  other 
ornament  than  a  blue  or  pink  ribbon,”  changing  to  dark  blue  in  the  colder 
months.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  students’  health,  and  daily 
walks  and  horseback  riding  were  part  of  the  regimen  of  the  more  than  fifty 
students  enrolled  by  1845.  The  oak  grove  that  Professor  Cogswell  had 
found  wild  and  remote  had  by  then  the  reputation  of  being  “a  magnificent 
grove  of  forest  trees,”  and  the  school’s  situation  “perfectly  beautiful  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.”26 

Apparently  the  visual  arts  were  included  in  the  interior  decor  as  well  as  in 
the  curriculum,  which  also  stressed  music.  A  Raleigh  citizen,  after  attend¬ 
ing  one  of  the  soirees  for  the  first  time,  wrote  to  the  Register  describing  the 
“rich  feast  of  music”  and  of  the  walls  “adorned  with  old  Paintings  of  the 
first  School.”  Some  of  these  were  copies  of  European  works  from  Dr. 
Smedes’  own  collection;  another  was  possibly  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Ives 
that  Smedes  commissioned  that  year  ( 1 845)  from  James  Hart,  later  noted  as 
a  Hudson  River  School  artist.  A  few  years  later  the  rector  purchased  for  the 
same  room  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Ravenscroft  painted  in  1830  by  Jacob 
Eichholtz  and  said  to  be  that  artist’s  first  commission  in  North  Carolina.27 

Judge  Cameron  continued  to  be  a  benefactor  to  the  school.  During 
1856-1857  his  family  built  the  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  designed  for  the  school  by 
the  architect  of  Christ  Church,  Richard  Upjohn.28 

Eminently  successful  in  the  operation  of  the  school  for  girls,  Dr.  Smedes 
also  established  in  July  1847  a  second  Episcopal  school  for  boys  called 


26  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  26,  1842,  Apr.  14,  1843,  Sept.  5,  1845,  copied  from  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Sentinel; 
Register  (s-w),  Oct.  18, Mar. 5, 1844,  June6, 1843, Sept. 5, 1845.  Also  see  recollections  of  John  D.  Cameron 
re  visits  to  St.  Mary’s  from  the  earliest  days.  Cameron,  “St.  Mary’s.” 

27  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  21,  1845;  Martha  S.  Stoops  to  the  author,  Mar.  11,  June  9,  1976,  citing  Aldert 
Smedes  diaries,  St.  Mary’s  Archives  and  Southern  Historical  Collection;  Malone,  “Episcopal  School,” 
194n;  signature  and  date  on  Eichholtz  portrait  of  Ravenscroft;  also  see  MacMillan,  N.C.  Portrait  Index, 
192;  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  “Portrait  of  Bishop  Ravenscroft,”  St.  Mary’ s  Muse  12  (June  1908):7-9. 

The  “confirmation  portrait”  of  Bishop  Ives  with  four  students  was  for  many  years  considered  a  work  of 
William  Hart  and  it  is  so  attributed  in  Haywood,  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  135,  and  in  MacMillan,  op.  cit.,  124. 
All  local  evidence,  however,  indicates  that  the  creator  of  the  portrait,  completed  April  1845,  was  his  brother 
James.  Register  (w),  May  2,  1845;  Renter  (s-w),  Feb.  18,  1845,  Aug.  28,  1847.  For  recollections  concern¬ 
ing  two  of  the  models,  see  St.  Mary’s  Muse  11  (Dec.  1906):  15-17. 

28  Interviews  with  Martha  S.  Stoops,  Feb.  13,  1976,  citing  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N.C. 
Diocese,  1858,  22,  and  St.  Mary’s  Muse  12  (June  1908):4-5;  also  interview  June  23,  1982,  citing  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Smedes  and  Upjohn  May  1-Oct.  7, 1856,  Richard  Upjohn  Papers,  New  York  Public  Library, 
as  well  as  Jan.  16,  1857,  record  of  payment  to  painter,  George  W.  Mordecai  Papers,  and  a  student’s 
recollection  published  in  St.  Mary’s  Muse  12  (June  1908):4-5. 
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Trinity  School.  It  was  located  about  eight  miles  west  of  St.  Mary’s,  a  mile 
or  two  north  of  the  Asbury  community.  Its  first  principal,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fordyce  M.  Hubbard,  resigned  in  the  second  year  to  become  professor  of 
Latin  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  its  second.  Rev.  P.  Teller 
Babbitt,  remained  for  three  years  until  the  school  closed  in  1852.  Trinity’s 
greatest  number  of  pupils  at  any  one  time  was  nineteen.29 

Local  Episcopalians  next  turned  their  educational  efforts  to  a  parochial 
school  in  Raleigh  made  possible  by  an  1852  bequest  of  Dr.  Josiah  Ogden 
Watson,  communicant  of  Christ  Church.  Conducted  for  a  number  of  years 
in  a  wooden  building  on  the  downtown  church  site,  Christ  Church  Paro¬ 
chial  School  was  the  predecessor  of  Ravenscroft  School.30 

Female  Seminaries. — The  name  “Female  Seminary’’  was  used  several 
times  during  the  antebellum  period  in  Raleigh  to  denote  several  different 
schools.  Rev.  William  McPheeters  conducted  in  his  home  a  boarding 
school  for  girls  under  that  name  for  about  six  years  after  leaving  the  Raleigh 
Academy  the  first  time  in  1826.  The  name  was  used  again  in  1845  for  a 
school  opened  by  the  local  Baptist  pastor  and  his  wife.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
J[ohn]  J.  Finch,  on  Fayetteville  Street.  That  school  moved  to  Judge 
William  Horn  Battle’s  old  home  near  the  Methodist  Church  and  changed  its 
name  to  Sedgwick  Female  Seminary.  It  changed  again  to  Metropolitan 
Female  Seminary  in  1854  when  the  widowed  (1850)  Mrs.  Finch  gave  up  the 
school  and  Rev.  A.  McDowell  assumed  the  principalship,  aided  by  Mrs. 
McDowell.  After  that  school  closed,  a  group  of  Baptist  leaders  organized  a 
stock  company  to  conduct  the  Raleigh  Baptist  Female  Seminary  in  1861. 
They  were  Augustus  M.  Lewis,  Peter  F.  Pescud,  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  J.  S. 
Walthall,  and  John  G.  Williams.  In  1859  they  had  acquired  the  buildings  of 
the  Eagle  Hotel  northwest  of  the  capitol  for  the  purpose,  but  the  Civil  War 
cut  short  their  plans  and  the  school  did  not  open  until  afterward,  and  in 
other  quarters.31 

Local  Methodists’  efforts  coincided  with  those  of  the  Baptists  to  or¬ 
ganize  denominational  girls’  schools  patronized  by  their  churches’  mem¬ 
berships.  Rev.  Bennet  T.  Blake,  a  Methodist  minister,  opened  a  Female 
Classical  Institute  in  1849  on  Hillsborough  Street  which  he  carried  on  until 
his  health  forced  him  to  close  it  in  1854.  He  had  been  assisted  by  William  C. 
Doub  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  ancient  languages,  and  by  Karl  W. 
Petersiliaas  professor  of  music  and  his  wife,  the  former  Lucy  M.  Brown,  as 


29  Register  (s-w),  May  4,  June  8,  Sept.  29,  1847;  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871 ;  Episcopal  Dioceses  of  North 
and  Eastern  Carolina,  Sketches  of  Church  History  in  North  Carolina,  7>07>-3(M  ,  Regis  ter  (s-w),  Apr.  22,  Dec. 
27,  1848,  Mar.  7,  Apr.  14,  Sept.  1,  Dec.  5,  1849,  Dec.  20,  1850,  Dec.  6,  1851,  Jan.  3,  17,  1852;  M.  Haywood, 
Lives  of  the  Bishops,  108.  Last-cited  source  indicates  the  Trinity  property  was  purchased  after  the  Civil 
War  by  Maj.  William  Augustus  Blount  for  a  plantation  that  he  named  “Stoney-lonesome.”  Trinity  Road  in 
the  area  derives  its  name  from  Trinity  School. 

30  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  29;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N.C. 
Diocese,  1853,  17-18;  Register  (s-w),  June  16,  1852;  Watson  will,  Johnston  County  Wills,  State  Archives; 
Wake  Wills  Book  F:  17-23  (containing  a  ten-year  error  in  date);  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  137,  re  1868 
opening. 

31  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  555-556;  see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  43;  Johnson,  History  of  Meredith, 
14,  17,  19,  20;  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  4,  1845,  Jan.  6,  1846,  Feb.  26,  1847,  Nov.  30,  1853;  Letters  Patent, 
Raleigh  Baptist  Female  Seminary,  Jan.  16,  1861,  N.C.  Governor’s  Office  Papers  (100);  Wake  Deed  Book 
24:104;  Sentinel  (d),  July  21,  23,  1870;  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  137. 
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teacher  of  drawing  and  painting.  Principal  Blake  offered  boarding  for 
twenty-five  of  the  pupils  in  his  own  home  on  Hillsborough  Street.32 

The  Methodists  of  the  city  at  that  point  determined  to  take  over  the 
building  and  to  organize  a  distinctly  Methodist  school,  with  leadership 
furnished  by  Rev.  James  Reid,  presiding  elder  of  the  district.  A  group  of 
incorporators  acquired  letters  patent  from  the  governor’s  office  dated 
September  15,  1855,  for  the  Raleigh  Methodist  Female  Seminary.  They 
included  Moses  A.  Bledsoe,  George  F.  Cooke,  William  Cook,  O.  P.  Cope¬ 
land,  Alexander  Creech,  William  J.  Crowder,  A.  M.  Gorman,  William  G. 
Hill,  C.  W.  D.  Hutchings,  J.  J.  Litchford,  J.  W.  O’Neal,  John  C.  Palmer, 
L.  W.  Peck,  Henry  Porter,  N[uma]  F.  Reid,  E.  Smith,  J.  E.  Young,  and 
Samuel  H.  Young.  From  this  group  Cooke,  Hutchings,  Palmer,  Porter, 
Reid,  and  Samuel  Young  became  members  of  the  school’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  to  which  group  T.  H.  Selby  was  added.  Bledsoe  became  president, 
and  Gorman  secretary.  They  acquired  the  services  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  Randolph-Macon  graduate,  to  head  the  school,  which  opened 
January  9,  1856.  T.  H.  Brame,  from  Hampden-Sydney  College,  joined  the 
faculty  in  1859  as  professor  of  Latin,  mathematics,  and  experimental  sci¬ 
ence,  and  became  president  later  that  year,  with  Mrs.  Brame  as  matron. 
The  school  apparently  continued  until  the  war  began,  when  most  schools 
closed.33 

Other  Private  Raleigh  Schools. — Not  affiliated  with  any  religious  de¬ 
nomination  was  the  school  for  boys  and  girls  begun  in  1832  by  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Kerr,  much  along  the  lines  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Academy 
in  the  Wake  Forest  area  where  they  had  served  as  principal  and  teacher  for 
the  previous  two  years.  Other  girls’  schools  that  operated  in  Raleigh  at  least 
for  brief  periods  were  ones  taught  by  Mrs.  Francis  Bowen  of  Fayetteville  in 
1831-1832;  Miss  Julia  A.  Bryan  from  Halifax  on  Fayetteville  Street  in  1833; 
the  recently  widowed  Mrs.  John  C.  Stedman  in  the  mid  1830s;  a  Mrs. 
Wilson  from  “the  north’’  in  1841 ;  Mrs.  Simpson  in  1845  and  1846;  and  Miss 
H.  W.  Merrill  and  Mrs.  Blood  in  1853.  State  Treasurer  John  Haywood’s 
daughter,  Miss  Eliza  Eagles  (the  first  “Betsey  John’’)  Haywood,  opened  a 
school  in  1840  in  Haywood  Hall,  which  she  and  her  sisters  had  inherited 
after  the  death  of  their  mother.  The  younger  sister  Frances  Ann  assisted 
her,  and  the  school  was  still  in  operation  a  decade  after  the  Civil  War.  Miss 
Eliza  Hill’s  school,  opening  in  her  home  in  1855,  also  continued  well  into 
the  postwar  years,  as  did  the  earlier  school  of  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  Manning 


32  Star,  May  31,  1854;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  2,  1850,  Jan.  1,  1851;  Standard  (w),  June  26,  1850;  Wake 
County  Marriage  Bonds  (Petersilia-Brown),  State  Archives. 

33  Wake  Deed  Book  27:363;  Star,  May31,  1854,  Nov.  3,  28,  1855;  Register  (s-w),  June  21,  1854,  Jan.  11, 
1860,  Jan.  15,  1859;  Letters  Patent,  Raleigh  Methodist  Female  Seminary,  Sept.  15,  1855,  N.C.  Governor’s 
Office  Papers,  100;  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  1,  1860;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  12,  1860. 

The  Raleigh  Methodist  Female  Seminary  Company  purchased  the  campus  from  Bennet  T.  Blake  in  1863. 
The  buildings,  however,  had  become  in  1861  the  College  Hotel  and  later  the  Exchange  Hotel;  still  later  the 
site  housed  a  succession  of  boarding  houses  through  several  decades  of  the  20th  century,  including  the 
popular  “The  Elms.”  Wake  Deed  Book  27:363;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  N.C.  Conference, 
Minutes  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Session  (1860),  back  cover  advertisement;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Direc¬ 
tory,  1866  through  1896,  passim;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1896  into  1930s,  passim. 
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Taylor.  The  latter  was  the  widow  of  Attorney  General  James  Fauntleroy 
Taylor.  In  their  home  in  the  second  block  of  West  Hargett  Street  Mrs. 
Taylor  educated  several  generations  of  Raleigh  youngsters  during  the 
decades  from  the  1830s  into  the  1860s.34 

Yet  another  girls’  school  long  familiar  in  Raleigh  was  the  Select  School 
for  Young  Ladies  (which  also  accepted  small  boys)  conducted  by  Miss 
Sophia  Arms  Partridge  in  her  home  on  East  Hargett  Street.  With  brief 
interruptions  the  school  continued  from  its  September  1846  opening 
through  the  antebellum  and  Civil  War  years.  Assistants  at  various  times 
were  two  of  Miss  Partridge’s  sisters,  Martha  and  Caroline,  and  their  aunt, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Bobbitt,  with  whose  husband’s  Louisburg  Academy  the 
Massachusetts  natives  had  been  associated  before  moving  to  Raleigh.  To 
create  separate  classrooms  at  her  residence  Miss  Partridge  added  across 
the  front  of  the  two-story  house  a  long  porch  with  enclosed  wings  at  each 
end.  In  addition  to  a  regular  curriculum  Miss  Partridge  also  taught  music, 
painting,  French,  and  needlework,  and  emphasized  finishing-school  de¬ 
corum.  Pupils  of  hers  later  recalled  her  drilling  them  in  the  proper  manner 
for  entering  and  leaving  a  room,  and  in  the  etiquette  of  making  and  receiv¬ 
ing  formal  calls.35 

Nearby,  also  on  East  Hargett  Street,  her  aunt’s  husband,  John  B.  Bob¬ 
bitt,  taught  a  select  school  for  young  men  until  the  end  of  the  antebellum 
years.  Other  schools  for  boys  during  the  period  included  those  of  a  Mr. 
Barbour  from  Connecticut  in  1831;  William  B.  Otis  near  the  Eagle  Hotel  in 
1838;  a  recent  University  of  North  Carolina  graduate  engaged  by  Charles 
Manly  in  1838;  Rev.  William  McPheeters  (this  time  a  college  preparatory 
class)  in  his  South  Dawson  Street  home  in  1841-1842;  and  William  S.  and 
Richard  H.  Mason,  beginning  in  the  late  1840s.  Peter  LeMessurier  moved 
to  Raleigh  from  Virginia  in  1830  to  teach  young  men,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  local  merchant  John  G.  Marshall,  Eliza  K.  Marshall  Hill,  who 
was  a  piano  teacher.  The  couple  moved  to  Chatham  County  where  he  was 
principal  of  the  Pittsborough  Academy  before  returning  to  Raleigh  in  1839. 
She  again  gave  piano  lessons  while  he  resumed  teaching  his  own  school  and 
sold  Nunns  and  Clark  pianos.36 


34  See  above,  chap.  8atn.  57;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  561-570,  passim,  Regis  ter  (s-w),  Dec.  12, 
1845,  July  23,  1853;  correspondence,  1840s,  Ernest  Haywood  Collection;  Wake  Wills; Sentinel  (d),  July  21, 
1870;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directories,  1866-1878,  passim;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  14,  1855;  Isabel 
Bronson  Busbee,  “Busbee  Family,”  unpublished  typescript,  Mar.  1965,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  John  D.  F. 
Phillips,  Raleigh;  Sixth  Census  (1840):  Wake,  Population  Schedule,  Education  Category,  listing  20  scho¬ 
lars. 

35  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society,  North  Carolina,  Some  Pioneer  Women  Teachers  of  North  Carolina, 
\49-\50,  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  23,  1857;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  95, 103-105;  Susan  Iden,  “Teacher 
Was  Well  Liked,”  Raleigh  Times,  Jan.  23,  1937;  correspondence  in  Sophia  Partridge  Papers,  State 
Archives. 

The  Partridge  home  and  school  remained  on  its  site,  lot  #567  (500-block  north  side,  E.  Hargett  at  Swain 
St.)  well  into  the  20th  century.  From  1907  to  1923  the  structure  housed  Raleigh’s  Thompson  (public)  School, 
prior  to  the  erection  of  the  1923  school  building.  Barbee,  Historical  Sketches  of  Raleigh  Public  Schools, 
53-54. 

36  Iden,  “Teacher  Was  Well  Liked”;  Whitaker, Reminiscences,  47-48,  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  8,  1856,  June 
1 1 ,  1859;  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  561 , 570-571 , 496-497,  567 ;  Register  (w),  Feb.  12, 1838 ,  Register 
(s-w),  Dec.  20,  1840,  Jan.  1,  1841,  Jan.  18,  1842,  Jan.  2,  1850 .Register  (w),  Dec.  9,  1830,  June  8,  1839,  Aug. 
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The  North  Carolina  Classical,  English,  and  Mathematical  School  was  a 
day  school  for  boys  established  in  1840  by  educator  Robert  Gray  and  artist 
Charles  Doratt  from  New  York,  graduates  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  respectively.  The  school  offered  the  preparatory  classical 
course  designed  to  ready  the  student  for  college  entrance.  It  moved  from 
temporary  quarters  in  the  defunct  Episcopal  School  for  Boys  into  a  building 
in  ‘'Baptist  Grove”  (Moore  Square)  in  1842,  and  continued  to  operate 
throughout  most  of  the  1840s.  When  O.  A.  Buck  arrived  from  the 
Portsmouth  Military  Academy  in  1844,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  North 
Carolina  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Academy.  The  United  States 
was  then  involved  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  General  Assembly,  responding 
to  the  school’s  petition,  furnished  arms  and  equipment  for  its  students,  with 
the  provision  that  they  be  returned  to  the  arsenal  in  Raleigh  if  called  for  or  if 
the  school  should  close.  A  certain  portion  of  each  day,  normally  ‘‘occupied 
in  idle  and  useless  amusements,”  was  for  a  time  devoted  to  drill  in  all  the 
military  exercises  ‘‘common  in  similar  Institutions  throughout  the  United 
States.”  Arms  continued  to  be  furnished  by  the  state  at  least  through  the 
winter  of  1846.  The  Raleigh  Academy  also  received  the  loan  of  fifty  mus¬ 
kets  (sergeants’  muskets  or  small  guns)  and  six  swords,  on  provision  they 
be  cared  for  and  returned  when  requested.37 

The  North  Carolina  law  that  forbade  teaching  slaves  to  read  and  write  did 
not  apply  to  free  Negroes.  In  spite  of  public  disapprobation  it  is  known  that 
there  was  ‘‘considerable  clandestine  teaching  of  free  Negroes”  in  the  state, 
including  Wake  County.  The  locations  of  such  schools  is  unknown,  al¬ 
though  at  least  one  was  in  Raleigh.  Census  records  indicate  that  at  least 
fifty-two  free  Negroes  were  in  school  in  1850  in  Wake  County — the  county 
with  the  largest  number  so  reported.38 

There  were  also  schools  specializing  in  specific  courses  of  instruction 
from  time  to  time.  A  teacher  of  sacred  music  in  1834  signed  himself  M. 
Osborne  in  his  local  advertisement,  offering  his  classes  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  French  lessons  were  offered  in  the  same 
decade  by  John  H.  DeCarteretandin  1845  by  M.  Charles  E.  Mailly,  a  native 
of  France.  A  succession  of  penmanship  teachers  advertised  in  Raleigh 
newspapers  of  the  1830s.  Several  of  these  were  D.  Easton  from  Fayette¬ 
ville,  who  also  taught  his  pupils  to  make  pens;  A.  McLaurin,  ‘‘Writing 
Master”  from  Philadelphia;  A.  D.  Smith  from  Warren  County,  who  offered 
a  new  writing  system  of  his  own  invention;  and  a  Mr.  Tousey,  who  also 


3,  1839;  Sixth  Census  (1840):  Wake:  Population  Schedule,  Education  Category. 

Two  sources  indicate  that  grocer  Jordan  Womble  taught  a  school  in  the  lower  story  of  his  home  at  608  E. 
Hargett  St.  William  Carter  Stronach  was  said  by  his  son  to  have  gone  to  school  there  just  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  A  1942  newspaper  article  noted  that  Womble’s  pupils  paid  250  per  week,  “to  be  paid  each  Monday 
morning  in  advance.”  The  house  was  still  standing  in  late  1982.  Alexander  Stronach,  The  “Geranium 
Valley’’  Stronachs,  29;  Willis  G.  Briggs,  “Ante-Bellum  Homes  of  City,”  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  26, 
1942. 

37  Standard  (w),  July  14, 1841 ;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  20,  Dec.  22,  1840,  Jan.  28, 1842,  Nov.  5,  19,  Sept.  20, 
Oct.  4,  1844,  Sept.  25,  1846;  N.C.  Laws,  1844-1845,  c.  48,  and  Resolutions,  137.  See  Johnson  map  of 
Raleigh,  1847,  dedicated  to  O.  A.  Buck. 

38  Franklin,  Free  Negro  in  N.C.,  169,  citing  Seventh  Census  (1850),  315;  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to 
Freedom,  202. 
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taught  day  and  evening  classes  in  bookkeeping.39 

First  Kindergarten  in  the  State. — The  distinction  of  being  the  first  kin¬ 
dergarten  in  North  Carolina  belongs  to  an  1830  “Infant  School’ ’  in  Raleigh, 
before  the  name  “kindergarten”  was  applied  to  such  projects.  Here,  “little 
creatures,  scarcely  able  [to]  walk,”  learned  through  pictures  and  other 
objects  instead  of  books.  Following  a  visit  to  this  “progressive”  school  the 
Register  editor  published  a  laudatory  editorial  about  it.  He  neglected, 
however,  to  mention  the  name  of  the  experienced  and  tender  “lady  of 
character”  who  superintended  it,  while  elaborating  on  the  advantages  of 
commending  tiny  children  to  her  care.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  tots  for 
the  larger  learning  experiences  of  “Higher  schools,”  the  school  provided  a 
means,  Gales  said,  of  keeping  them  out  of  such  mischief  at  home  as 
“upsetting  chairs  and  tables,  tumbling  down  tongs,  dragging  brooms,  and  a 
thousand  other  nameless  acts  of  innocent  but  troublesome  mirth.”  Among 
the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  summer  of  1830  was  the  five-year-old  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Moses  Mordecai,  Margaret,  later  Mrs.  John  Devereux.40 

Successors  to  the  unnamed  first  teacher  included  in  1840  a  Miss  Melish 
and  in  1841  a  Mrs.  Peat,  who  brought  from  Philadelphia  the  Pestalozzi  plan 
of  instruction  for  toddlers.  Mrs.  Peat’s  younger  pupils,  beginning  at  age 
three,  were  to  be  taught,  according  to  their  instructress,  “to  think,  to  speak 
correctly,  to  read  with  propriety,  and  to  spell  with  accuracy.”  Writing, 
together  with  arithmetic  “both  mental  and  practical”  and  “the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  geography,  geometry,  astronomy,  etc.”  were  to  be  “under¬ 
standing^  and  judiciously  impressed  on  the  youthful  mind”  while  every 
attention  was  to  be  paid  to  their  “morals  and  deportment.”41 

A  Community  of  Schools. — By  this  time  Raleigh  was  understandably 
being  referred  to  as  “a  community  of  schools.”  Such  was  the  label  applied 
by  Register  editor  Weston  Gales  in  1 847.  Not  too  many  years  earlier  he  had 
charged  that  “it  has  become  so  fashionable  to  undervalue  everything  at 
home,  that  many  parents  think  their  children,  to  graduate  with  eclat,  must 
be  sent  north  of  the  Potomac  to  finish  their  education.”  In  the  forties  he 
continued  to  urge  his  readers  to  ‘  ‘encourage  our  children  and  young  people 
in  mental  improvement,”  reminding  citizens  that  they  had  “much  cause  to 
encourage  Schools,  for,  aside  from  other  considerations,  they  bring  much 
gain  to  our  City.”42 


39  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  529-530', Register  (s-w),  Dec.  21, 1844;  Coon,  op.  cit.,  5 17-5 18, 520. 

40  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  23,  1830;  Ellen  Mordecai  I  to  Solomon  Mordecai,  July  18, 1830,  Jacob  Mordecai 
Papers. 

Guion  Griffis  Johnson  awards  the  “first  kindergarten”  distinction  to  a  school  in  Fayetteville.  Raleigh’s 
school  in  1830,  however,  preceded  the  1832  opening  date  for  that  school.  The  name  kindergarten  was  first 
applied  to  a  type  of  infant  school  by  Friedrich  Froebel  in  Germany  in  1837.  Peace  Institute  (later  Peace 
College)  in  Raleigh  claims  the  distinction  of  having  opened  in  Jan.  1879  the  first  kindergarten  so  named  in 
the  South,  and  of  having  added  training  for  kindergarten  teachers  as  well,  although  Trinity  College  (later 
Duke  University)  had  apparently  inaugurated  a  similar  program  in  1878.  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  290; 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,  s.v.  “Kindergarten”;  Daily  News  (Raleigh),  Jan.  9,  1879;  Rebecca  Murray, 
History  of  the  Public  School  Kindergarten  in  North  Carolina,  passim;  Sidney  Ann  Wilson,  Personae:  The 
History  of  Peace  College,  13. 

41  Register  (s-w),  June  9,  1840,  Mar.  2,  1841;  Register  (w),  Dec.  29,  1843,  Feb.  16,  May  28,  1844. 

42  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  26,  1847;  Register  (w),  June  4,  1833. 
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Not  all  citizens  regarded  education,  especially  for  women,  so  seriously. 
Some  wag  signing  himself  Goslin  Bluff  of  Wake  County  inserted  in  the 
Register  a  tongue-in-cheek  advertisement  for  a  “Refined  Female  College” 
in  which  the  curriculum  would  include  such  courses  as  “scolding  and 
fretting,  talking  idly,  dressing  ridiculously,  backbiting  your  friends,  wear¬ 
ing  wigs  and  false  curls,  lacing  yourself  into  the  shape  of  an  hourglass,  and 
running  your  father  into  debt  every  year  for  finery,  cologne  water, 
pomatum  &  hard  soap,  dancing  &  frolicking.”43 

In  these  same  two  antebellum  decades  the  somewhat  tentative  beginning 
of  the  public  schools  system  was  being  undertaken  in  Wake  County,  and 
with  its  advent  the  number  of  private  schools  gradually  began  to  decline,  in 
comparison  with  population  growth.  Before  the  first  public  schools 
opened,  there  were  twenty-four  private  schools  in  Wake  County,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  469  pupils.  Two  decades  later,  after  that  number  of 
years’  experimentation  with  free  public  schools,  there  were  still  twenty- 
one  private  schools,  with  653  enrolled.  The  increase  in  the  county’s  popu¬ 
lation  was  from  just  over  2 1 ,000  to  just  over  28,000.  Among  several  advan¬ 
tages  the  private  schools  enjoyed  was  a  longer  term  of  instruction.  Many  of 
the  private  schools  and  academies  scheduled  two  five-month  semesters 
each  calendar  year.  As  will  be  seen,  public  schools  were  open  no  longer 
than  three  or  four  months,  at  most,  during  the  year.44 

The  Public  School  System 

The  value  of  education  was  being  realized  by  Wake  County  voters  during 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  a 
majority  voted  in  1839  to  tax  themselves  to  support  public  schools.  When 
the  question  was  put  to  them  at  the  polls  that  August,  848  marked  their 
ballots  “School”  and  656  “No  School.”  Not  in  all  precincts  was  the  vote 
affirmative;  but  Raleigh  voters,  among  others,  were  overwhelmingly  in 
favor,  311  to  45.  The  referendum  was  set  by  the  state  to  enable  counties  to 
share  in  the  annual  dividends  from  a  Literary  Fund  it  had  established 
earlier,  by  providing  $20  in  local  tax  moneys  to  every  district  within  the 
county  that  secured  a  building  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  students. 
The  state  would  then  add  $40,  and  the  total  $60  was  to  be  used  to  support  a 
free  school  for  white  children  under  age  twenty-one  for  a  part  of  each 
year.45 

Wake  County’s  First  School  Board. — Almost  immediately  the  Wake 
court  appointed  a  Board  of  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools,  com- 


43  Coon,  N.C.  Schools,  Academies,  562-563,  citing  Register,  June  16,  1831. 

44  Sixth  Census  (1840):  Wake,  Population  Schedule,  Education  Category;  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake, 
Social  Statistics  Schedule;  local  newspapers,  various  dates.  The  private  school  enrollment  figures  included 
boarding  students  from  other  counties  in  some  of  the  local  academies,  but  did  not,  presumably,  include 
Wake  County  children  who  were  in  boarding  schools  outside  their  home  county.  See  above  at  n.  19  re 
larger  number  in  private  schools  in  Raleigh. 

45  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1839: 190-191  \ Register  (w),  Aug.  10, 1839 \Star,  Aug.  14,  1839;  N.C.  Laws, 
1838-1839,  c.  8.  The  school  measure  was  approved  by  60  of  the  state’s  68  counties.  Charles  Lee  Smith,  The 
History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  169. 
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prised  of  ten  men:  Green  Beckwith,  William  F.  Clark,  John  Hayes,  Stephen 
Pearson,  William  R.  Poole,  Willie  Pope,  Needham  Price,  Turner  Pullen, 
Nathaniel  G.  Rand,  and  Allen  Rogers,  Jr.  After  electing  Pullen  chairman 
they  divided  the  county  initially  into  thirty-seven  districts  and  appointed  a 
five-man  school  committee  in  each.  These  local  school  committeemen 
were  responsible  for  finding  a  schoolhouse,  employing  a  teacher,  and 
compiling  statistics  on  the  number  of  children  of  school  age ;  later  they  were 
to  report  on  those  enrolled,  and  the  length  of  school  term  taught.46 

Within  a  year  at  least  four  Wake  districts  reported  schoolhouses  avail¬ 
able,  and  at  least  six  more  did  so  by  the  spring  of  1841.  The  county  court 
levied  a  property  tax  of  four  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  and  a  six-cent  poll 
tax  for  the  schools.  By  this  time  the  state  funds  were  being  divided  among 
the  counties  according  to  their  population;  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  census  figures  used  included  free  blacks  and  slaves,  who  were 
excluded  from  the  public  schools  throughout  the  antebellum  period. 
Wake’s  share  of  the  state  fund  varied  from  approximately  $1  to  about  $1.30 
per  pupil  for  a  number  of  years.47 

A  financial  difficulty  that  had  to  be  carried  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  threatened  the  Wake  school  budget  for  the  year  1848.  Sheriff  James 
Edwards  had  not  completed  his  collecting  and  accounting  for  the  school  tax 
at  the  time  of  his  unexpected  death  the  preceding  September,  and  the 
county  court  had  difficulty  collecting  from  the  men  who  had  been  sureties 
on  his  official  bonds.  The  matter  was  not  concluded  until  Justice  Richmond 
M.  Pearson  ruled  in  favor  of  the  county  at  the  December  term  of  Supreme 
Court  in  1848,  and  the  funds  were  then  recovered.48 

District  Committeemen. — The  thirty-seven  school  districts,  with  their 
five  committeemen  appointed  by  the  county  school  board,  were  sub¬ 
sequently  increased  to  sixty-four  and  a  three-man  committee  elected  by  the 
voters  in  each  district.  The  board  was  concerned  from  the  beginning  over 


46  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1839:191,  Feb.  1840:248-257;  Register  (w),Aug.  24,  Sept.  14,  1839;  N.C. 
Laws,  1838-1839,  c.  8 \Laws,  1840-1841,  c.  7,  ss.  11,  12,  13;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  25,  1848. 

The  state’s  Literary  Fund,  created  in  1825  by  the  General  Assembly,  had  accumulated  slowly  until  1836 
when  surplus  federal  land  sales  funds  were  added  to  be  used  for  education  and  internal  improvements. 
Knight,  Public  School  Education,  80,  88,  93.  Boundaries  of  the  37  Wake  districts  and  names  of  commit¬ 
teemen  in  each  are  recorded  in  Wake  Deed  Book  14: 173-177.  The  ten  original  superintendents  continued  to 
serve  until  1843.  Several  were  reappointed  annually  through  numerous  years,  Beckwith  serving  for  at  least 
25  years  into  the  1860s.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  1839-1863:passim;  N.C.,  SPI  (Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction)  Papers:  Wake  Reports,  1840-1861,  passim,  State  Archives;  various  newspapers  1839-1863. 

47  Vouchers,  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Common  School  Reports,  Wake  County,  1840,  1841;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  Feb.  1840:24 8;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1840-1841,  c.  9;  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  Convention,  1835;  N.C. 
Public  laws,  1844-1845,  c.  36,  s.  23;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1860-1861,  c.  19;  various  laws  intervening  sessions; 
N.C.,  SPI  Reports:  Wake  Common  School  Reports,  1840-1863,  passim. 

The  first  free  school  to  go  into  operation  in  N.C.  had  been  one  in  Rockingham  County  on  Jan.  20,  1840. 
Register  (s-w),  Feb.  14,  1840.  Locations  of  some  early  Wake  schools  can  be  ascertained  from  records  of 
land  deeded  to  district  committeemen.  An  example  is  1844  deed  from  John  Holleman  to  District  12  in 
western  Wake  for  a  school  later  known  as  Sloan’s  School  House.  The  early  building  was  replaced  by  one 
that  was  in  turn  demolished  in  the  1970s.  Wake  Deed  Book  151:469;  Carl  P.  Holleman  to  the  author,  Aug. 
21 , 1975.  In  Nov.  1854  Stephen  Stephenson,  chairman  of  the  Wake  board,  announced  through  the  press  that 
the  money  distributed  from  the  Literary  Fund  was  the  largest  amount  ever  received  for  school  purposes  in 
the  county,  $1.10  per  scholar.  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  11,  1854. 

48  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Nov.  1847:64-65,  Feb.  1848:88-89;  Nov.  1849:213;  R.  Poole,  Chairman, 

etc.  v.  Andrew  Cox  et  al,  31  N.C.  69  (Dec.  1848). 
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Turner  Pullen,  Wake's  first  county  school  board  chairman,  issued  this  1840  certifi¬ 
cate  (now  in  SPI  Papers,  State  Archives)  authorizing  payment  of  $20  to  Stephen 
Stephenson  for  erecting  a  schoolhouse  in  District  No.  2.  This  was  one  of  the  37 
districts  into  which  the  board  divided  the  county.  Three  others  also  had 
schoolhouses  within  a  year  after  Wake  citizens  voted  a  tax  to  support  public 
schools.  The  sketch  of  Richard  H.  Whitaker  reciting  in  his  first  school,  near 
McCullers,  was  drawn  by  Raleigh  artist  Lamar  Bailey  for  Whitaker’s  1905  book, 
Reminiscences.  ( James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph.) 


voter  apathy.  Their  1844  chairman,  William  R.  Poole,  published  an  appeal 
for  residents  to  “attend  [the  election]  and  elect  competent  persons  to  take 
charge  of  their  schools,  for  unless  greater  interest  is  taken  in  the  cause  of 
Common  Schools  than  has  been  done  within  the  last  year  past,  the  whole 
system  must  fail  in  a  few  years.”  Subsequent  elections  continued  to  elicit 
the  same  sort  of  cajoling  on  the  part  not  only  of  board  members  but  of 
newspaper  writers  as  well.  Register  editor  Weston  Gales  in  1846  urged  his 
readers  to  elect  judicious  men  in  each  district,  reminding  them  that  “this  is 
a  more  important  matter,  than  it  is  generally  regarded.”  Early  in  1861  a 
legislative  act  returned  the  appointive  powers  to  the  county  board.49 

Wake's  Early  Free  Schools.  — Richard  Harper  Whitaker,  a  pupil  in  one  of 
the  earliest  one-teacher  schools,  later  reminisced  about  conditions.  “By 
the  time  a  teacher  became  acquainted  with  his  scholars,”  he  recalled,  “the 
money  gave  out  and,  of  course,  the  school  came  to  a  sudden  halt.” 
Teachers  received  about  $15  for  thirty  eight-hour  school  days.  Noting  that 
this  pittance  equalled  fifty  cents  a  day,  Whitaker  continued: 

To  earn  that  fifty  cents  [the  teacher]  had  to  say  the  ABC’s  over  at  least 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  hear  [the  students’  recitations],  set  all  the 
copies,  make  all  the  goose-quill  pens,  work  all  the  sums,  hear  the  big 
boys  and  girls  parse,  whip  a  boy  every  half  an  hour,  and  keep  an  eye. 


49  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  County  Common  School  Reports,  1840-1861,  passim;  N.C.  Public  Laws, 
1840-1841,  c.  7,  s.  S,Register  (s-w).  Mar.  19,  1844,  Sept.  18,  1846;/V.C.  Public  Laws,  1860-1861,  c.  19.  The 
Sept,  election  provided  for  in  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1844-1845,  c.  36,  s.  14,  was  changed  to  May  for  Wake  and 
Granville  counties  in  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c.  107. 

By  1858  Wake  had  70  school  districts,  56  of  which  were  employing  46  male  and  6  female  teachers  to 
instruct  2,271  pupils  an  average  of  four  months  out  of  the  year.  N  .C.,  Legislative  Documents,  1858-1859. 
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meantime,  on  the  fellow  on  the  dunce  block;  besides  having  to  give  an 
account  almost  daily,  to  some  irate  father  who  came  to  see  about  his 
boy,  who  got  a  whipping  the  day  before.  A  fellow  earned  his  fifty  cents 
by  the  time  he  went  through  that  program,  and  felt  very  thankful  when 
the  hour  came  to  close  school  in  the  evening. 

The  buildings  themselves  were  generally  like  the  familiar  subscription  or 
“old  field”  schoolhouses.  Whitaker  described  one  as  follows: 

It  was  a  log  hut,  with  stick  and  dirt  chimney,  the  fireplace  being  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  end  of  the  hut;  the  seats  were  benches  made  of  outsides, 
flat  sides  up,  standing  on  four  legs  (when  one  leg  was  not  broken  out); 
the  floor  was  laid  with  rough,  undressed  lumber,  and  the  door  was  hung 
on  wooden  hinges,  that  creaked  like  a  squedunk  when  opened  or  shut. 

The  window,  that  afforded  light,  when  the  door  was  shut,  was  made  by 
cutting  out  one  log  across  the  end  of  the  hut,  and  a  plank,  fastened  to  the 
log  above,  by  leather  hinges,  was  the  shutter  to  the  window. 

Inside  that  window  was  another  plank,  which  served  as  our  writing 
desk,  where  we  children,  with  our  goose-quill  pens,  and  our  copy¬ 
books,  learned  to  make  straight  lines,  curves  and  pot-hooks,  and, 
finally,  to  shape  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  follow  the  copy  as  best 
we  could.  ...  50 

Whitaker  also  recalled  ‘  The  play  ground,  the  spring  just  down  the  hill,  the 
gourd  that  hung  on  a  stake;  the  rude  boys,  the  rollicking  girls,  the  Webster 
spelling  book,  the  Pike  arithmetic,  the  Columbian  Orator,  the  New  York 
reader,  the  long  writing  desk,  the  copy  books,  the  goose-quill  pens,  the 
master  with  rule  in  hand  punishing  the  boy  who  stuck  a  pin  in  Bill,  or 
stepped  on  Jack’s  sore  toe  a  purpose,  or  threw  a  paper  wad  and  stuck  it  on 
Jane’s  cheek.”  In  1848  Whitaker  was  himself  the  teacher  of  the  district 
school  in  the  Piney  Grove  Church  neighborhood  southwest  of  Fuquay- 
Varina,  where  he  had  forty-four  pupils  ranging  in  age  from  small  children  to 
adults  well  over  twenty-one.  The  term  lasted  sixty-five  days,  with  about 
half  the  students  regularly  present  but  with  some  attending  as  little  as  five 
days  during  the  term.51 

Sometimes  cooperative  arrangements  were  made  about  school  build¬ 
ings.  For  example,  in  1853  a  local  unit  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  organiza¬ 
tion  built  a  two-story  house  near  the  community  of  Ridgeway  on  the 
Raleigh-to-Rolesville  road.  The  local  school  committee  for  District  35  had 
bought  the  one-acre  site  from  the  W.  R.  Knight  family.  Terms  of  the 
transaction  included  the  provision  that  the  upper  floor  and  the  stairs  to  it 
might  be  freely  used  at  any  time  as  a  ‘  ‘division  room”  by  any  neighborhood 
organization  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.52 

It  was  also  necessary,  in  some  of  the  Wake  districts  bordering  on  neigh¬ 
boring  counties,  to  have  special  legislation  permitting  children  to  cross 
county  lines  to  attend  public  schools.  An  1859  act  permitted  a  joint  school 
to  accommodate  students  in  adjoining  districts  of  Wake  and  Orange  coun¬ 
ties.  In  early  1861  Wake  children  living  near  the  Granville  County  line  were 


50  Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  346-347,  38-39. 

51  Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  345,  93-96;  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  Schools  Report,  1848. 

52  Wake  Deed  Book  20:157. 
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authorized  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  public  schools  across  the  line  in  that 
county.53 

Textbooks. — There  was  at  first  no  uniformity  regarding  textbooks  used 
in  the  public  schools.  Eventually,  following  advice  from  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Common  Schools,  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,  the  Wake  board 
published  a  list  of  titles  to  be  used,  and  applicants  for  teaching  posts  in 
Wake  were  tested  on  their  knowledge  of  these  specific  books.  The  list  for 
1852  included  the  following:  Webster’s  elementary  speller,  the  Saunders 
series  of  readers,  Parley’s  Common  School  History,  arithmetics  by  Cole- 
bum  and  Emerson,  an  English  grammar  by  Smith,  and  Mitchell’s  geog¬ 
raphy.  Shortly  thereafter  they  added  to  the  list  the  North  Carolina  Reader 
written  by  Wiley  himself  to  supply  a  long-felt  need.54 

The  Public  School  Teachers. — The  school  committees  had  difficulty 
securing  qualified  instructors  who  could  afford  to  teach  for  only  two  to  four 
months  out  of  the  year,  at  $15  to  $20  a  month.  These  school  terms  and 
salaries,  reported  by  most  of  Wake’s  districts  even  into  the  mid-1850s, 
reflected  the  general  trend  throughout  North  Carolina.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  antebellum  period,  Wake’s  average  monthly  stipend  of  about  $33  had 
surpassed  the  statewide  average.  By  1853  Wake’s  average  school  term  had 
climbed  to  four  and  a  half  months.  Four  months  continued  to  be  the  average 
term  over  the  state.55 

In  1855  State  Superintendent  Wiley  reported  that  men  teachers  were 
receiving  about  $21  a  month  and  women  about  $18,  “the  highest  rate  paid 
female  teachers  in  the  U.S.”  Although  women  had  taught  in  local  private 
schools  for  many  years,  the  public  schools  in  Wake  employed  a  far  greater 
number  of  male  teachers.  In  reports  for  1851  a  few  women’s  names  had 
begun  to  appear.  But  men  continued  to  outnumber  women  by  about  a 
ten-to-one  ratio.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  the  proportionate  number  of 
female  teachers  had  increased  to  about  one  woman  to  every  six  men.’6 

Teacher  certification  came  late  in  the  first  decade.  An  1847  state  law 
provided  for  a  county  committee  of  three  men  appointed  to  “examine  into 
the  qualifications,  both  mental  and  moral,  of  all  such  persons  as  may  apply 
for  employment  as  Teachers  in  any  of  the  Common  Schools”  and  to  issue 
certificates  of  “good  moral  character  and  sufficient  mental  qualifications” 


53  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1858-1859,  c.  28;  copy  of  agreement  in  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  Schools 
Report,  1850;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1860-1861,  Regular  Session,  c.  188. 

54  List  of  textbooks  recommended  by  Wake  board,  in  broadside  announcing  1852  School  Commit¬ 
teemen,  in  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  Schools  Report,  1852;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  2:433; 
Register  (s-w),  Oct.  29,  1851. 

The  first  edition  of  Wiley’s  reader  was  published  by  Lippincott  in  Philadelphia  in  1851;  subsequent 
editions  by  A.  S.  Barnes,  New  York,  in  1859, 1860, 1866, 1868,  and  1874,  and  distributed  by  W.  L.  Pomeroy 
in  Raleigh.  Mary  L.  Thornton,  A  Bibliography  of  North  Carolina,  1589-1956;  C[alvin]  H.  Wiley,  The 
North-Carolina  Reader:  Containing  a  history  .  .  .  ,  selections  in  prose  and  poetry,  .  .  .  information  .  .  . 
statistics.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  first  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  1852,  Wiley 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Southern  Weekly  Post,  published  in  Raleigh  and  devoted  to  civic,  educational, 
and  industrial  improvement.  Knight,  Public  School  Education,  159-160.  See  also  Howard  Braverman, 
“Calvin  H.  Wiley’s  North  Carolina  Reader,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  29  (Oct.  1952),  500-522. 

55  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  School  Reports,  passim;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  320,  321, 281 . 

56  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  320-321:  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  School  Reports,  passim. 
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to  successful  candidates.  The  Wake  board  of  superintendents  appointed  as 
their  first  such  committee  Rufus  Jones,  William  White,  and  Jefferson 
Madison  Lovejoy,  the  last-named  having  come  to  Wake  to  take  charge  of 
the  private  Raleigh  Academy.  The  committee  met  every  Saturday  morning 
at  the  courthouse  to  examine  applicants.  Three  years  later  it  was  decided 
that  the  board  itself  would  conduct  the  teacher  examinations.  Still  later,  in 
1855,  the  board  announced  that  Saturday  morning  examinations  would  be 
held  only  during  June,  July,  and  August.  New  or  renewing  applicants  were 
tested  and  given  scores  from  1  to  5  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.  In  1858  Wake’s  board  chairman  reported  to 
State  Superintendent  Wiley  on  the  “happy  effect”  the  new  examinations 
were  having  on  teacher  efficiency  in  Wake.  He  added  that  many  of  his 
teachers  were  “becoming  students  themselves”  in  order  to  upgrade  their 
qualifications.57 

Some  districts  found  it  necessary  to  advertise  for  teachers  to  apply.  In 
March  of  1850  committeemen  Robert  Trawick,  W.  G.  Strickland,  and 
James  G.  Jeffreys  of  District  35  had  a  newspaper  notice  printed  indicating 
that  the  applicant  for  their  Ridgeway  district  must  be  “a  sober  man — not 
necessarily  a  ‘Son,’  but  not  inclined  to  imbibe.”58 

Educational  Associations. — Wake  County  teachers  joined  with  those 
from  other  parts  of  the  state  in  planning  a  state  teachers’  convention  in 
Raleigh  July  29,  1852.  Their  efforts  eventually  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina  in  1856,  although  it  was 
not  chartered  until  1861. 59 

In  May  of  1860  some  “friends  of  Education  in  Wake  County”  met  at  the 
town  hall  in  Raleigh  to  organize  the  Wake  County  Educational  Association 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  state  association.  George  B.  Allen  and  R.  W.  York 
were  the  organizing  chairman  and  secretary.  Superintendent  Wiley  was 
among  those  present  and  assisting.  Among  the  resolutions  published  was  a 
plan  to  hold  a  general  meeting  in  September.  The  announcement  invited 
“all  Teachers  of  common  schools,  and  of  private  schools,  academies  and 
colleges,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  County, 
and  the  friends  of  Education  generally  to  unite  with  us  in  this  movement.” 
The  purpose,  as  in  similar  organizations  in  other  counties,  was  to  involve 
public-spirited  citizens  as  well  as  teachers,  in  the  interest  of  improving  the 
public  schools  and  to  disseminate  information  on  educational  subjects 


57  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c.  106;  Register{ s-w),  July  9,  1847;  see  above  at  nn.  21,23;  Wake  School 
Committeemen  broadside,  1850;  Register  (s-w),  May  23,  1855;  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  Schools 
Reports,  1854  ff. 

58  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  9,  1850. 

59  Star,  June  16,  1852;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1860-1861,  c.  20.  Superintendent  Wiley  recalled  in  an  1858 
report  that  although  the  state’s  newspapers  printed  “many  essays  .  .  .  on  the  importance  of  the  movement” 
toward  a  teachers  convention,  when  the  day  arrived,  “one  delegate  attended!”  He  also  commented  that 
“an  early  and  valuable  fruit  of  [the  association  finally  formed  in  1856  was]  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of 
Education,  got  up  under  its  auspices.”  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
N.C.  legislative  Documents,  1858-1859,  Document  No.  9.  Also  see  W.  Amos  Abrams,  “Five-Score  Years 
of  Educational  Journalism  in  North  Carolina,”  North  Carolina  Education  23  (Jan.  1957):27-29,  57-60;  also 
p.  26:  reproduction  of  first  page  of  first  issue  of  Journal’s  predecessor,  North  Carolina  Common  School 
Journal  (Sept.  1856). 
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among  the  general  populace.  The  difficulty  of  travel  from  scattered  areas  of 
the  county,  as  well  as  the  generally  unsettled  times  immediately  preceding 
the  Civil  War,  have  been  listed  as  contributing  to  the  poor  attendance 
experienced  by  the  local  unit.  This  organization,  as  well  as  the  statewide 
association,  was  cut  short  by  the  war.60 

Raleigh’s  First  Public  Schools.—  Many  Raleigh  children  continued  to 
attend  private  schools,  and  the  Raleigh  school  committee  trailed  by  two 
years  some  of  the  county  districts  in  organizing  free  public  schools  in  town. 
Fayetteville  and  Halifax  streets  separated  the  town  into  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  districts.  The  eastern  district  constructed  a  new  building  in  September 
1842  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  Moore  Square,  also  known  as  Baptist 
Grove,  where  it  remained  for  several  years.  The  school  committee  of  the 
western  ward  purchased  from  William  Boylan  an  existing  building  criti¬ 
cised  in  the  press  as  “an  old  shanty,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  city.”  But 
they  opened  a  school  in  it  in  August,  a  month  ahead  of  the  eastern  district 
school.  It  was  replaced  in  a  year  or  two  by  a  schoolhouse  on  a  city-owned 
lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Cabarrus  and  McDowell  streets.  Known  as 
the  “Gum  Spring  School,”  this  building  was  sold  in  the  late  1850s  to  the 
Raleigh  Gaslight  Company  which  occupied  that  site,  and  the  school  was 
relocated  on  Nash  Square.  There  it  remained  until  after  the  Civil  War.61 

Thus,  at  this  period  in  the  early  years  of  public  education,  the  1850s,  all 
four  of  the  state-owned  park  squares  in  Raleigh  were  being  used  for  educa¬ 
tion:  Nash  and  Moore  for  district  public  schools;  Burke,  by  the  Lovejoy 
Academy,  successor  to  the  Raleigh  Academy;  and  Caswell,  as  will  be  seen, 
by  the  state’s  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 

Early  Raleigh  Committeemen  and  Teachers. — The  earliest  Raleigh 
school  district  reports  retained  in  the  state  public  instruction  offices  list  the 
following  as  Raleigh  school  committeemen  in  some  of  the  early  years: 
William  T.  Bain,  B.  B.  Buffalow,  Silas  Bums,  William  C.  Doub,  Weston  R. 
Gales,  A.  M.  Gorman,  Reddick  Gully,  John  R.  Harrison,  L.  E.  Heartt, 
Drury  King,  Patrick  McGowan,  William  H.  Putney,  Madison  Royster, 
William  Stronach,  and  Jordan  Womble.  Some  of  the  early  teachers  in  the 
eastern  district  school  were  Henry  Hayes,  John  Wilson,  William  Gray, 
Henry  Utley,  R.  B.  Andrews,  Jordan  Womble,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Anna  D. 
Womble;  in  the  western  district  school,  A.  B.  Holland  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Gowan.62 

In  the  school  year  1854-1855  the  committeemen  decided  it  was  “advisa- 


60  Standard  (s-w).  May  16,  26,  Aug.  29,  1860;  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  181-187.  See  also  William  H.  Plemmons,  “Our  Centennial:  A  Backward  and  a  Forward  Look,” 
North  Carolina  Education  23  (Jan.  1957):  12-19,  46-52;  and  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  133. 

61  See  n.  46  above;  Wake  Deed  Book  14:173,  designating  Raleigh  as  district  no.  1;  N.C.,  SPI  Papers: 
Wake  Reports,  post- 1840,  assigning  nos.  59  and  60  to  Raleigh;  Rasp,  Sept.  17,  1842;  Johnson  map  of 
Raleigh,  1847;  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address,  72  ;N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c. 
66;  Wake  Deed  Book  22:695;  Star,  May  2,  1855;  Daily  News  (Raleigh),  Mar.  1,  1872. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  western  ward  school  occupied  one  of  the  brickyard  lots  at  West  and  Hargett 
streets.  K.  Battle,  loc.  cit. ;  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  129. 

62  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  School  Reports,  1840-1853;  Wake  School  Committeemen  broad¬ 
side,  1850. 
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ble  to  have  a  female  teacher  to  teach  the  females  of  the  two  districts 
combined,”  and  employed  Mrs.  Eleanor  Campbell  at  a  salary  of  $254  to 
teach  the  twenty-five  girl  pupils  in  the  city.  They  built  a  separate 
schoolhouse  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  City  Cemetery  lot  at  the  east 
end  of  Morgan  Street.  That  year  R.  W.  Taylor  taught  forty-seven  boys  in 
the  western  district  school  in  Nash  Square  and  Henry  Utley  had  thirty 
under  his  care  in  the  eastern  district.  Two  years  later  the  west  committee 
built  a  new  schoolhouse  at  a  cost  of  about  $300;  enrollment  nearly  doubled 
the  following  term.  Within  a  few  months  east  Raleigh  followed  suit;  for 
about  the  same  cost,  David  L.  Royster  built  a  new  schoolhouse  to  which 
Dabney  Cosby  added  a  chimney  for  another  $20.  Evidently  the  new  facili¬ 
ties  were  responsible  for  the  easterners’  increase  in  number  of  pupils  as 
well.63 

By  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  public  school  enrollment  in  Raleigh  had 
leveled  off  again  at  about  fifty  boys  in  each  of  the  two  schools  and  about  the 
same  number  of  girls  in  the  consolidated  female  school.  E.  B.  Thomas  and 
William  J.  Womble  had  been  the  male  teachers  (west  and  east,  respec¬ 
tively)  since  1856.  The  girls  had  studied  under  Mrs.  Amanda  Ruth,  Miss 
Martha  Litchford,  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Hicks,  and  Anna  B.  Christophers  during 
the  last  of  the  antebellum  years.  The  Raleigh  districts’  reports  indicate 
longer  terms  generally  than  their  county  counterparts,  some  years  record¬ 
ing  terms  of  nine,  ten,  and  even  eleven  months.64 

The  Schools  on  the  Eve  of  the  Civil  War. — From  the  standpoint  of  overall 
public  acceptance  and  growth,  the  new  system  was  at  first  disappointing. 
On  taking  over  the  superintendency  of  the  statewide  schools  system  in 
1853,  CalvinWiley  lamented  that  the  system  had  “languished  for  the  want 
of  public  confidence  and  interest.”  He  noted  that  the  common  schools 
concept  had  been  “an  entire  novelty  to  our  people  —  a  people  tenacious  of 
old  habits,  and  justly  suspicious  of  innovations,”  and  that  the  word  “com¬ 
mon”  had  misled  many  to  assume  they  were  “intended  for  what  is  styled 
the  common  people  —  a  sort  of  charity  schools  for  the  poor”  and  thus 
prevented  many  of  those  poor,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  thus  segregated, 
from  sending  their  children  to  them.  The  unfortunate  word  also,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “kept  part  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  schools.”65 

An  entirely  unexpected  social  problem  arose  in  the  early  days  of  public 
schools.  One  of  the  outspoken  proprietors  of  the  short-lived  Raleigh 
weekly,  the  Rasp ,  allegedly  received  information  that  the  Raleigh  schools 
were  admitting  certain  “  ‘scholars,’  rather  aged,  of  the  softer  sex”  whose 
characters  were  “questionable.”  Confident  that  his  word  to  the  wise 
school  committeemen  would  be  sufficient,  the  editor  reminded  them  that 
“a  poor  respectable  man  will  not  suffer  his  children  to  associate  with  those 


63  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  School  Reports,  1854-1858;  K.  Battle,  Early  History  ofRaleigh  .  .  . 
Centennial  Address,  72;  see  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871,  Raleigh  inset,  nos.  21  and  22. 

64  N.C.,  SPI  Papers:  Wake  Common  School  Reports,  1840-1862,  passim. 

65  Special  Report  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  N.C.,  Legislative  Documents, 
1854-1855,  34-35,  49. 
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[other  pupils  ]  who  are  capable  of  teaching  them  vice ,  ”  and  cautioned  them 
to  “be  very  careful,  and  keep  bad  characters  out.”66 

By  1860,  when  Superintendent  Wiley  had  guided  the  statewide  system 
for  seven  years,  it  had  made  great  strides  and  was  showing  even  greater 
promise,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  Wake  County  statistics  indicated  an 
impressive  degree  of  success.  From  1840  when  there  were  no  free  public 
schools,  the  passage  of  less  than  a  decade  had  brought,  according  to  the 
1850  census,  an  enrollment  in  Wake’s  sixty-four  free  schools  of  2,001 
pupils,  most  of  whom  probably  would  have  received  little  if  any  education 
had  private  schools  remained  their  only  choice.  This  number  was  doubled 
in  the  following  decade  to  an  estimated  4,000  pupils  in  seventy -five  “com¬ 
mon  schools.”  The  county  collected  $1,308  in  school  taxes  in  1850  and 
doublt  that  amount,  or  $2,564,  in  1860.  The  amounts  received  from  the 
state’s  Literary  Fund  were  $1,440  in  1840;  $1,280  in  1842  (after  Federal 
population  was  made  the  criterion);  $2,798  in  1850;  and  $5,670  in  I860.67 

The  Deaf  and  the  Blind.—  It  was  in  Wake  County  that  the  pioneer 
movement  toward  educating  the  state’s  deaf  was  launched,  and  the  capital 
county  was  the  eventual  location  of  the  state’s  first  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
for  the  blind.  As  early  as  1827  a  group  of  men,  primarily  Wake  County 
residents,  incorporated  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Two  of  the  organizers  were  Dr.  William  McPheeters, 
pastor  of  Raleigh’s  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Joseph  Gales,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  Register.  They  and  their  successors  during  the  next  seventeen 
years  continued  through  the  press  and  personal  contact  and  through  the 
General  Assembly  to  promote  establishment  of  a  state  facility  for  educat¬ 
ing,  first,  those  persons  deprived  of  the  ability  to  hear  and  to  speak.68 

Theirs  and  others’  efforts  culminated  December  28,  1844,  in  a  dramatic 
presentation  in  the  capitol.  Local  citizens  crowded  into  the  House  chamber 
that  day  to  witness  with  the  legislators  a  demonstration  of  techniques  for 
teaching  deaf  children  to  communicate  and  to  learn.  In  charge  was  William 
Dewey  Cooke  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  who  had  studied  under  Dr.  Harvey 
Prindle  Peet  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  He  had  convinced  former  Governor  Morehead  of  the  need  for  and 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  state  school  for  the  deaf  in  Raleigh.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  assisting  pupil  amazed  the  lawmakers,  who  forth¬ 
with  voted  a  $5,000  annual  appropriation  from  the  Literary  Fund  for  the 
school.  The  state  was  to  finance  half  of  each  pupil’s  expenses,  and  that  $75 
was  to  be  matched  by  his  county  of  residence  out  of  tax  moneys.69 

66  Rasp,  Sept.  17,  1842. 

67  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  380;  Sixth  Census  (1840):  Wake,  Population  Schedule,  Educa¬ 
tion  Category;  Seventh  Census  (1850):  Wake,  Social  Statistics  Schedule;  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake 
Social  Statistics  Schedule;  Register  (w),  Feb.  18,  1842;  Regis  ter  (s-w),  Oct.  5,  1850,  Oct.  31,  1860.  The 
75-school,  4,000-pupil  estimate  is  from  the  1860  census.  Wake  school  board  chairman  Stephen  Stephen¬ 
son’s  official  1860  report  to  the  state  superintendent,  however,  gives  51  schools  and  1,758  children  taught. 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  N.C.,  Legislative  Documents,  1860-1861. 

68  Register  (w),  Dec.  28,  1827;  N.C.  Laws,  1827,  c.  64;  Johnson ,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  714,  citing  various 
House  and  Senate  journal  entries  and  Governor’s  Message,  1844-1845. 

69  Register  (w),  Jan.  3,  1845;  William  Dewey  Cooke  to  Governor  Morehead,  Oct.  1843-1844,  N.C. 
Governor’s  Office  Papers  (Morehead);  N.C.  Legislative  Papers,  1844-1845;  N.C.  Laws,  1844-1845,  c.  37; 
Register  (s-w).  May  13,  1845. 
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Professor  Cooke  and  his  family  moved  to  Raleigh  early  in  1845  and 
opened  the  school  May  1  in  a  rented  house.  Among  their  first  six  pupils, 
who  lived  in  the  Cookes’  home,  was  one  from  Wake  County,  a  young  girl 
named  Laney  Baucom.  Within  a  year  there  were  thirty-three  pupils.  Join¬ 
ing  the  growing  student  body  several  years  later  were  two  Wake  County 
boys,  William  F.  Horton  of  Eagle  Rock  and  Stanford  Nichols  of  Raleigh. 
Additional  teachers  were  Abel  B.  Baker  and  D.  M.  Albright.  Miss  Jane 
Cameron  was  housekeeper,  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  attended  as 
school  physician.  An  out-of-town  visitor  to  the  school  during  its  first  week 
observed  the  pupils’  “countenances  beaming]  with  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion’’  and  pronounced  the  venture  “really  praiseworthy.”  That  October 
some  of  the  students,  while  dinner  guests  of  Governor  Graham  at  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  demonstrated  for  their  host  and  other  guests  the  success  of 
their  learning  experiences.70 

The  house  the  school  occupied  was  on  the  south  side  of  Hillsborough 
Street  near  the  center  of  the  second  block  between  McDowell  and  Dawson 
streets,  the  lot  extending  through  to  Morgan  Street.  The  property,  owned 
by  Thomas  Loring,  included  the  former  printing  office  of  his  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Standard ,  which  he  had  sold  to  William  W.  Holden  in  1843.  Cooke  may 
have  acquired  at  least  some  of  the  printing  equipment  as  well,  since  he 
began  almost  immediately  to  teach  typesetting  to  his  male  pupils.  The 
school’s  press,  considered  one  of  the  best  in  North  Carolina,  did  printing 
for  the  state  and  other  patrons.71 

The  General  Assembly  established  a  board  of  directors  for  the  institution 
in  1849.  Among  Wake  County  residents  serving  as  board  members  in  the 
early  years  were  John  H.  Bryan,  Charles  E.  Johnson,  William  W.  Holden, 
Seymour  W.  Whiting,  S.  H.  Young,  W.  R.  Scott,  William  H.  McKee,  John 
C.  Palmer,  and  Quentin  Busbee.72 

During  the  school’s  third  year  in  rented  quarters,  the.  General  Assembly 
appropriated  funds  for  buildings  to  be  constructed  on  Caswell  Square  to 
specifications  of  Principal  Cooke  and  architect  John  W.  Cosby.  Dr.  Peet 
traveled  from  New  York  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  cornerstone-laying 
ceremony.  By  the  spring  of  1 849  contractor  Dabney  Cosby  and  his  sons  had 
completed  the  main  building  facing  McDowell  Street  and  termed  by  the 
Register  “among  the  first  ornaments  of  our  City.”  The  complex  eventually 
included  a  chapel  and  a  two-story  brick  workshop  constructed  in  185 1 .  The 
latter  facilitated  the  teaching  of  carpentry  and  shoemaking  to  the  male 


70  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  22,  Feb.  4,  May  9,  1845;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1845:437;  “Account  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  removed  from 
cornerstone  of  main  building,  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh,  Apr.  24,  1928,  Governor 
Morehead  School  Papers,  State  Archives;  Boyd,  The  Federal  Period,  253;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May 
1849: 169;  Register  of  Students  1845-1894,  Governor  Morehead  School  Papers ;  Register  (s-w).  May  13,  Oct. 
14,  1845. 

71  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  13,  Apr.  28,  1845,  Mar.  5,  1847;  William  Woods  Holden,  Memoirs  of  W .  W. 
Holden,  96;  Paschal,  History  of  Printing,  43.  As  early  as  1846-1847  the  school  press  printed  the  Directory  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  that  session.  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  19,  1848,  indicating  that  a  copy  of  the  volume 
was  deposited  under  cornerstone  of  school  building  under  construction  on  Caswell  Square. 

72  N.C.  Laws,  1848-1849,  c.  4;  broadside  issued  by  the  school  dated  May  1 ,  1849,  Rare  Book  Room,  Duke 
University  Library;  Register  (s-w),  July  9,  1851,  Mar.  30,  1859. 


An  1849  broadside  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room  at  Duke  University 
carries  this  rendering  of  the  first 
building  erected  on  Caswell 
Square  for  the  “North  Carolina 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb .  ”  Facing  McDowell 
Street,  it  was  constructed  by 
Dabney  Cosby  &  Sons  after  a  de¬ 
sign  by  John  W.  Cosby.  Corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  April  14,  1848. 


pupils  as  well  as  printing.  Girl  students  learned  sewing  as  a  trade,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  academic  program  for  all  pupils.73 

An  American  “first”  was  an  early  accomplishment  of  Principal  Cooke 
and  his  students.  In  September  1849,  from  the  new  Caswell  Square  cam¬ 
pus,  the  school  began  issuing  the  Deaf  Mute,  a  bi-weekly  newspaper 
printed  by  the  students.  This  was  the  first  such  publication  in  the  United 
States  printed  for  the  deaf  by  the  deaf.  It  was  also  intended  to  be  read  by  the 
general  public,  containing  information  about  the  school  as  well  as  general 
articles,  poetry,  and  news.  Within  a  year  it  was  being  published  weekly, 
and  apparently  continued  for  about  three  years.  The  paper  also  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  earliest  disseminated  to  other  schools  for  the  deaf, 
and  it  became  a  vehicle  for  sharing  experiences  and  practices  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  deaf,  eventually  stimulating  other  schools  to  publish.  After  a 
hiatus  of  some  years,  it  was  succeeded  in  March  1860  by  the  Deaf  Mute 
Casket,  which  continued  well  into  the  following  decade.74 

A  department  for  the  blind,  envisioned  in  the  original  legislation  but 
postponed,  was  organized  in  1851.  Dr.  James  A.  Waddell  of  Virginia  was 


73  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c.  48;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  16,  1847  (erroneously  citing  location  as  Moore 
instead  of  Caswell  Square);  Star,  Apr.  12,  19,  1848;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  18,  1848;  “Account  of  .  .  . 
Institution  for  .  .  .  Deaf’;  “The  Early  History  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Blind, "  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  1  (Nov.  1 874):257-26 1  ;N.C.  Laws,  1848-1849, 
cc.  3,  4;  Register  (s-w),  June  22,  Sept.  1,  1847,  June  2,  Aug  29,  1849,  July  9,  1851;  Standard  (w).  Sept.  26, 
1849. 

74  Star,  Sept.  19,  1849;  Standard  (w).  Sept.  26,  1849;  Joseph  Norton  Kane,  Famous  First  Facts,  714; 
Star,  Oct.  2,  1850;  Deaf  Mute  (Raleigh),  Nov.  2,  1850  (only  issue  located  and  microfilmed  by  State 
Archives);  George  Stevenson,  “Charles  Dewey  Cooke,”  DNCB;  interview  with  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  former 
superintendent,  Governor  Morehead  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  Jan.  3,  1876;  Standard  (s-w),  Mar.  24, 
1860;  Roger  C.  Jones,  North  Carolina  Newspapers  on  Microfdm,  46. 

By  1869  the  school  had  also  printed  a  Primary  Reader  and  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake  “in  raised  letters  for 
the  Blind.”  Report  of  N.C.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Nov.  16,  1869,  in  N.C.,  SPI 
Papers. 
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the  first  teacher.  The  legislature  the  following  year  raised  the  annual 
appropriation  to  $8,000  and  renamed  the  school  the  North  Carolina  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Blind.  In  1854 
Principal  Cooke  was  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  dictionary  in  raised  print 
for  his  blind  students.  Board  member  Holden  noted  in  his  Standard ,  that  no 
such  aid  was  then  available.75 

The  growing  school  required  more  space.  In  1859  two-story  extensions 
were  added  to  the  south  end  of  the  main  building  (toward  Jones  Street)  and 
to  the  chapel.  Another  new  building  was  completed  in  1860.  The  consoli¬ 
dated  school  for  both  deaf  and  blind  continued  to  occupy  Caswell  Square 
until  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Late  in  1860  Principal  Cooke 
resigned  to  head  a  similar  institution  in  Georgia.  One  of  the  teachers,  Willie 
J.  Palmer,  succeeded  him  at  the  North  Carolina  school,  adding  immediately 
a  department  of  music  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Young  in  charge.  Her  husband  was 
an  academic  instructor  for  the  blind  students.76 

Communication 

Journalism. — The  three  decades  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War 
comprised  a  lively  period  in  journalism  in  the  capital  county.  In  1837  the 
editors  of  the  three  newspapers  being  published  in  Wake,  Joseph  and 
Weston  Gales  of  the  Register,  Thomas  J.  Lemay  of  the  Star,  and  Thomas 
Loring  of  the  relatively  new  North  Carolina  Standard,  organized  a  state 
convention  of  editors.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty-five  newspapers  in  the  state 
were  represented  at  the  meeting  in  the  Wake  County  Courthouse  on 
November  1 .  Out  of  the  conference  came  resolutions  for  uniform  printing 
charges  and  a  code  of  ethics,  although  they  had  little  effect;  and  efforts 
toward  calling  a  second  convention  the  following  year  were  abandoned.77 

After  the  demise  of  Wake  County’s  first  newspaper,  the  Minerva,  in 
1821,  the  second,  the  Raleigh  Register,  continued  publication  under  un¬ 
broken  Gales  family  editorship  until  1856  when  John  W.  Syme  became 
purchaser  and  editor.  In  that  year  the  third  of  the  local  papers,  the  Star, 
ceased  publication  after  having  been  issued  since  1808  under  a  succession 
of  editors.  But  the  long-lived  North  Carolina  Standard ,  begun  in  1834, 
enjoyed  continuous  publication  until  after  the  war.  The  three-decade 
period  saw  the  birth  of  numerous  other  newspapers  as  well.  Although  most 
of  these  had  short  existences,  at  no  time  between  1831  and  1861  were  there 
fewer  than  three  newspapers  being  published  simultaneously  in  Wake 
County.78 


75  N.C.  Laws,  1827,  c.  65;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  352;  Register  (s-w),  July  9,  1851;Owr 
Living  and  Our  Dead  1  (Nov.  1874):260;  N.C.  Laws,  1852,  c.  48;  Standard  (s-w),  July  12,  1854. 

76  Register  ( s-w),  Mar.  30,  1859,  Sept.  l,Dec.  12, 1860;  Stevenson.  “Charles  Dewey  Cooke,”  DNCB.  Re 
the  school’s  pipe  organ,  see  above,  chap.  8  in  n.  28.  Re  the  branch  for  Negroes  after  the  Cvil  War,  see  below, 
chap.  14  at  nn.  124,  125. 

77  Register  (w),  June  19,  July  17,  Nov.  5,  1837,  Oct.  22,  1838;  Star,  Nov.  8,  1837;  Elliott,  The  Raleigh 
Register,  68-69. 

78  Jones,  N.C.  Newspapers  on  Microfilm,  43-52,  passim;  Elliott,  The  Raleigh  Register,  100;  various 
Raleigh  newspapers,  various  dates,  and  information  on  microfilm  for  each,  State  Archives. 

The  first  editor  of  the  Standard,  1834,  Philo  White,  was  followed  shortly  by  Thomas  Loring  and  then  in 
1843  by  William  W.  Holden  as  purchaser  and  publisher.  Holden,  Memoirs,  96-98. 
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Charles  R.  Ramsay  edited  for  three  years  the  Constitutionalist  and 
State's  Right’s  Advocate  (1831-1833).  Its  failure  coincided  with  that  of  at 
least  seven  other  North  Carolina  newspapers  that  expired  “for  the  want  of 
sufficient  patronage,”  according  to  the  continuing  Register.  The  following 
decade  saw  starts  by  at  least  eleven  other  papers  in  Wake  County  alone, 
most  of  which  lasted  less  than  two  years,  and  in  the  fifties,  eight  others. 
These  included  the  Carolina  Beacon  and  Metropolitan  Omnibus ,  issued  by 
E.  S.  Zevely  for  a  few  months  in  1840;  the  Republican  Touchstone  which 
survived  only  one  or  two  issues  the  same  year;  the  North  Carolina  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  a  few  months  in  1842;  and  the  Raleigh  Times,  also  issued  as 
North  Carolina  Times  (1847-1852).  Three  competitive  political  papers 
made  their  appearance  in  1843;  each  survived  less  than  three  years:  Demo¬ 
cratic  Signal  (1843-1844),  Whig  Clarion  (1843-1844),  and  the  Independent 
(1843-1845).  Later  political  organs  included  Democratic  Flag  (1848),  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Press  (1859-1860),  and  National  Democrat  (I860).79 

Leonidas  B.  Lemay,  nine-year-old  son  of  the  Star’s  editor,  began  publi¬ 
cation  in  1838  of  a  small  weekly  sheet  called  the  Microcosm  which  con¬ 
tinued  into  1843.  A  subscriber  recalled  many  years  later  his  pleasure  in 
reading  that  “bright  little  paper  which  once  filled  so  large  a  place  among  the 
youth  of  Raleigh  and  the  surrounding  country,”  noting  that  the  young 
editor,  with  ability  that  belied  his  years,  did  most  of  the  work  himself,  both 
“mental  and  mechanical.”  Another  youthful  endeavor  was  the  Rasp, 
originated  in  1841  by  Wesley  Whitaker,  Jr. ,  who  was  joined  the  second  year 
by  his  brother,  J.  B.  Whitaker.  A  decade  after  its  1842  demise,  the 
originator  began  another,  the  Live  Giraffe,  later  renamed  Metropolitan. 
Still  later,  under  the  ownership  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitaker,  it  became  the 
Democratic  Press.  Changing  in  the  process  from  a  humorous  publication  to 
a  political  one,  its  life  span  covered  most  of  the  years  from  1 852  until  the  eve 
of  the  war,  when  under  John  Spelman  it  became  the  State  Journal  and 
continued  until  the  destruction  of  its  printing  press  during  the  war.  Also 
during  the  fifties,  the  Southern  Weekly  Post  was  issued  for  about  five  years 
(1851-1855);  Southern  Advertiser  (part  of  1853 );  North  Carolina  Statesman 
(1854);  and  American  Signal  (1856).  The  more  successful  Spirit  of  the  Age 
made  its  debut  in  1850  under  Alexander  M.  Gorman  and  continued 
throughout  the  war  years.80 

Several  of  the  state’s  major  religious  denominational  journals  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Wake  County  in  the  antebellum  years.  In  1838  Thomas  Meredith 


79  Register  (w),  Jan.  7,  21 ,  June  3,  1834 .Register  (s-w),  Feb.  18,  Mar.  31,  May  5,  Sept.  1,  1840;  Star,  Apr. 
29,  1840;  Jones,  N.C.  Newspapers  on  Microfilm,  43-52,  passim. 

80  Register  (w),  June  11,  1838;  Jones  and  Avant,  Union  List  of  N.C.  Newspapers,  88  ,  80-111,  passim; 
Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  9-10,  16-19;  Register  (w),  Jan.  7,  1852;  Standard  (w).  May  9,  1855;  Register 
(s-w),  Oct.  8,  1853,  Aug.  29,  \S57\ Standard  (s-w),  Mar.  5,  1856;  Whitaker,  Reminiscences ,  388;  see  below, 
chap.  13  at  n.  98;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  11,  1854.  Whitaker,  op.  cit. ,  15,  errs  in  date  for  Spirit  of  the  Age;  this 
newspaper  also  appeared  sporadically  1874-1894.  Jones  and  Avant,  op.  cit.,  102. 

The  Southern  Times,  proposed  by  Henry  J.  Toole  of  Washington,  N.C.,  to  be  published  in  Raleigh  in 
1841,  apparently  never  appeared.  The  same  was  true  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  Record  proposed  for 
1843  by  Star  editor  Thomas  Lemay,  the  Raleigh  Herald  and  N.C.  Miscellany  the  same  year  by  John 
Kvatkovkee,  and  the  Carolina  Pennant  proposed  in  1855.  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  4,  1840,  Jan.  3,  May  2,  1843, 
Aug.  11,  1855. 
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irst*  cxtcr* 


OUR  DAILY. 

We  send  out  our  little  messenger  this  morning, 
with  the  hope  that  its  freight  of  news  and  roieeef- 
Uny  may  meet  a  kind  reception.  The  fnterj«iw 
is*  novel  and  a  laborious  one;  but  the  labor  gfialt 
be  cheerfully  borne,  whi'e  we  trust  Skit  the  notelh) 
of  the  experiment  may  secure  it.at  !ea»frmdnige-we 
for  its  shortcoming*,  w  here  any  may  exist 

We  throw  ourself  upon  the  generosity  of  the 


TBIW1S 

Tat:  II  h  pahi&hed  every  Saturday  mora 
Out  X)«U* r  «csi  Fifty  Cam*.  put  nnmta 
%»$$&>{#.  in  ad*>xmt. 

tC%*  Ac?  prti ioa  ar»4i»g  nuw  sabsrrt 

fat*,  sai  ta*  vihwttpr&A  moaxv  tfatmu  ?*ar 
toali  rrcrtvr  the-  &er®&to  aecitvr  fra®  ©}  c&*rge 
fat  «>*  kaato  to  fits#. 

Mtmtuutrxtm  rt>a vptciw&y  imett9$x  at 
r«r  w?  t«4ge«4  pm«  OifF tft?  CtoHA  {ser 

tvi  ik#  &f*l  imttmm.,  mX  T  »  *«  t  v  4  re  OmH 
tor  wftek  ©Boijeaaito-s, 


public  to  sustain  our  little  bantling.  We  lack 


many,  yet,  of  hating  a  wmprnming  list  of  Sub. 


sc  fibers. 


STATE  LEGISLATURE. 


Yesterday  living  the  day  fixed  by  law,  for  the  bi¬ 
ennial  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
tbo  two  House*  assembled  at  tlie  Capitol,  to  their  r.  - 
apcctive  Halls,  at  12  o'clock,  M. 

lu  the  House  of  Common*,  the  usual  <  talks  of  <pia’- 
ificatiorv  were  administered  by  C.  B.  Root.  K*j.,  a  Jm- 
ticc  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Wake. 

Dio  Sts  late  was  eathsl  to  order  by  Jfeurv  W.  Mi"- 
ler,  Clerk,  and  the  Senators  Were  sworn 

in  by  William  Thompson,  Esq,  alwtono  of  tlteJivdicoa 
of  Wake. 

Soroe  few  members  ofi«>:!<  Mouses  Were  absent ; 
hut  the  attentlanec  was,  tipcat  the  whole,  verv  full  anti 
punctual.  The  tedious  and  almost  tuterminahlo  bust- 
#***  of  qualifying  the  Members  over,  the  Senate  t>u>k 


^  From  tiff  Ww  Itodkei. 

UMm  PRESTON. 
a  rxLU  &r  mu  an*  as. 

Hi  a  pleasaasly  mmi«4  siftage  »«  msoy 
mite*  tiknuftt,  liters  mip-J.  m#  yent  *ga>  aa 
b«  **®a  «*.g$ismg 

^  totoy.git  t'ao  %-xsz)x:%  srmnA  mms 

»  W<:’t  6f  Wmg  if1- f&*  g  to$*f  fcf  *^e  ro{,$i 

1  sidv — im  fcto&tBtl  Utcsy  ttmlien  *yt*,  ztrA 
h  *%Z8k4  Aolkm  iiscxt  mg  hoi  ioo  %'ftl,  *&«*< 

te?vmjtora»c®  *<a-i  l mg  fame  tmtkin?  baits 
*"  m  m  vie  Mm.  la  *.  difty  1&w«sti 

|  eliumeil  the  hmiw  tV»r!x\Triuk  i 
!  return.  Mr.  ILjyner,  w sth  ?h 

|  tion,  of  bln 

!  sit  ion  was  intended  ?m  | 

1  mMa  m  &w\  Liith ;  but. if  i 
jly  rejcvt<;4amt  war  t<.  iLe  k 
|  upon  the  minority,  they  mu 
j  from  the  eonteM.  Nor  w 


of  b  sisgift  <Ia^,  ot  gvon  ao  boor!  Mr<  Pee#- 
boo  was  sm  nigh?  *roo*?d  from  bis 
by  ihs  atafUmg  cry  of  "■&«&”  Ha  rtj«fegti 
wufe  #oo'f*  mbstsis wards  tb« «oo«  of  eoo- 
Ilsgrauoo;  feok  oh,  who  cafe  depsti  hi*  ao- 
fawh,  whon  hofeold  iho  miootaciorjf  in 
which  ht  »#*  engsgf'd,  sad  w  whieb  fee  had 
mfcad  h is  aR,  envobfsod  id  *od  sa  w 

aet  Ida  least  paaaifcUdy  of  ««yiag  the  tie- 
eoo? mg  riootaae  ia  ©a*  short  door,  his 
hOj»*»  wofg  ddgdled,  his  hnghl  sail- 
aoi  all  his  4re»aas  of  print- 
pefjiy  a  ad  h«py>fo«as,  l*4ed  away  forsaori — 
laarnad  of  akwjftg  it  as  oa?  is?  ‘fbrtaAo’s  Rck 
change's  fs  which  «e  are  aH  iiahio,  aod  go- 
mg  to  wtrrk  wih  iaefos ;*zd  viertiasa  to  ro- 
pair  his  aiiskrraoe,  »&d  rvgsia  what  ho  had 
iosh  ho  gsro  way  to  «n»aatheg  rrgTtti,  ami 
like  too  assay  who  bed  ga&e  fcoior®  him, 
thoaght  to  dfowa  his  sorrow  fer  his  loss  ia 
ths  mtaslcattag  bowk  Ffona  that  ban  t  hts 
catifso  ha*  bast*  dawa ward,  sod  akhoagh  his 


idle  Sfcd  etetoas  twnpaniotta,  who  ores  stand 
ready  to  welcome  with  ©pe&  areas,  each  aew 
aocosstoa  to  their  J a&k*.  Be  became  sour, 
morose  so#  eraoi — reckless  with  regard  to 
repots iioa.  fchd  oeglsgeat  of  dh#  wactoof  bis 

Mrs-  Pmtoa  waaessetf  with  mocb  sot- 
row,  i its  efeaage  which  grsdsaffy  stole  or**  | 
dim,  sad  «roeo  by  svery  mesas  which  ifm 
lover.uve  mind  of  a  food  wife  eoaid  wggeat, 
to  win  him  back  i$  home  sod  he^gi««a.— 
Fora  »•**  tK»e.  rte  toMHwvd  !«■  feopr,  >«<! 
sllfuwgii  fe*  (lafty »t,e ktitl fou f.ri 
to  SieJwriaj  tiiat  hti  tartowa 
waiald  iaai  tut  a  abort  gttaaoa™t$ytt  a  Wig  fet¬ 
or  tiay  woalg  agam  far. a  for  liar — arrt  that 
itar  ImabfcRft  wuuy  relarn  ttt  fear  eblbWI,  atji 
in  hit  right  mint!,  t!t<  st cor  fetrtd  trader  and 
adectioatia  feeiftg,  fee  fead  eret  Wee,  ere  fee 
tree  ertaatrad  ta  the  wets,  tafetefe  ta  widely 
egreod  for  the  deetrectian  rtf  the  unitary, 
tool  mte  tehiefe,  so  toatty  of  the  heat  and  ru>- 


tfce|>arfaiae  nf  aeeta^  artd  heat  lug  this  teor 
tier  of  the  age.  a  reformed  dnwkttrd,  tie 
heeattee  the,  foil  in  aoj-  w»f  t Wert  Med  t 
the  aofejeetoa  feitiefe  he  tew  to  address  ritea 
The  epeaker  arse*  *itd  lock  feis  (tlsoo  opo 
the  stead.  He  hed  sftokao  b<a  *  ehoM  last 
ere  the  sureties!  «f  the  satfteaee  heeeme  tit 
etted.  He  depicted  » tb*  most  tooctueg  taa 
act,  ffea  We  of  a  dr«hkard~reiate<  ha  a* 
rad  asperieoce  while  eaafated  by  the  tyret 
AiMhofe  and  tfee  happioeae  he  had  iraate 
at  nee  he  hoist  h»  fetlett,  eBd  earolled  fe 
max  strwog  &tt»  of  the  soidirta  itttfeecatts 
of  teeofjetartoe,  who  had  engaged  is  «  lastin 
net  is  to  with  King  Alcohol;  aBd  pledge 
ffefiseeiees  neret  »  dtee«  their  post,  net 
they  had  gained  tit  ridjwy,  end  dtiteta  th 
enemy  eetiraly  fitm  itfir  hod,  ify; 

He  eppealrd  ta  the  ioehatetew,  that  wM 
iheooodsl  hts  ttitee.aitd  heeostghf  #j(ha 
tttry  eaioad  their  owe  fatora  happiaSfo  aat 
Mpetstbiitty,  and  Mat  of  ifeeir  af«ea  bn 


j  procffi&iiri  have  eonvitit-ftl 
j  sanqui-thvtL  tin-  Whi*'  m.-inb 
1  will  he  tlvmiujrhly  tintt’-tl  •<. 
i  bt^f-tln-y  to  She-  la*?.. 


He  shall  publish, hs  our  i 


1  Kleetkns  of  Uflu  tti-sr,  that  <tr< 


may  see  who  have  violated 

(.tulii  t  f. .  t  it.  . .  tt-i  r 


The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the 
state  was  the  Nov.  19,  1850  issue 
of  the  Raleigh  Register  (left).  The 
Rasp  of  Aug.  20,  1842  (right)  was 
first  to  publish  regularly  local 
woodcuts  such  as  this  one  by  Ra¬ 
leigh  artist  George  West.  ( James 
W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photographs.) 


brought  the  Baptists’  Biblical  Recorder  to  Raleigh  from  New  Bern  where  it 
had  begun  three  years  earlier.  John  Rosemond  in  1848  transferred  the 
Primitive  Baptist  from  Tarboro  to  Raleigh,  with  Rqv.  Burwell  Temple  as 
editor.  The  publication  of  the  Christian  denomination  called  the  Christian 
Sun  moved  to  Raleigh  from  Hillsborough  after  1850;  the  Methodists  began 
their  Christian  Advocate  in  1856;  and  the  Church  Intelligencer,  issued  by 
the  Episcopal  diocese,  originated  in  Raleigh  in  I860.81 

Journalistic  Firsts. — Several  “firsts”  in  journalism  were  accomplished 
by  the  youthful  third  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register.  In  1848,  upon  the 
sudden  death  of  its  second,  Weston  Raleigh  Gales,  his  son  Seaton  became 
at  age  20  the  first  college-trained  editor  in  North  Carolina.  Two  years  later 
he  inaugurated  the  state’s  first  regular  telegraphic  news  publication  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  following  November  he  issued  the  state’s  first  daily  news¬ 
paper.  This  daily  edition  of  the  Register  was  planned  only  for  the  duration 
of  that  winter’s  General  Assembly  session,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
additional  legislative  news.  Returning  as  planned  to  its  semi-weekly  format 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  editor  Seaton  Gales  asserted  that  it  had  been  ‘  ‘a 
matter  of  some  self-congratulation  to  us,  to  have  issued  the  first  Daily  paper 
ever  printed  in  North  Carolina.”  Two  and  a  half  years  later  he  exhibited  at 
the  first  State  Fair  a  daguerreotype  of  the  initial  daily  printing.  The  Register 
had  already  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  longest-lived 
journals  in  the  state.  After  it  had  passed  the  half-century  mark,  its  edition  of 
November  6,  1 850,  carried  a  tribute  in  verse  written  by  a  friend  who  likened 


81  Henry  S.  Stroupe,  “The  Beginnings  of  Religious  Journalism  in  North  Carolina,  1823-1865“  N.C. 
Historical  Review  30  (Jan.  1953),  1-22;  Paschal,  History  of  Printing,  43-44;  5/ar  (w),  Feb.  9,  1848;  Jones  and 
Avant,  Union  List  of N  .C .  Newspapers,  83;  Kernodle,  Lives  of  Christian  Ministers,  1 15-1 17,  127 ;  Standard 
(s-w),  Feb.  8,  1860. 
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the  paper  to  a  ship  and  punned  on  the  family  name  still  associated  with  the 
paper: 

.  .  .  And  young,  though  her  guiding  spirit  be. 

While  health  remains,  nor  reason  fails, 

With  him  who’er  will  try  the  sea, 

May  rest  assured  of  pleasant  Gales!82 

A  problem  frequently  voiced  by  twentieth-century  newspaper  carriers 
apparently  dates  well  back  into  the  nineteenth,  as  evidenced  by  a  semi- 
humorous  verse  published  in  the  Register’s  New  Year’s  Day  issue  in  1840. 
Entitled  “Carrier’s  Address  to  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of  the  Raleigh 
Register the  opening  verse  contained  the  following  plea: 

Another  year  has  gone  his  round, 

And  peace,  and  joy,  and  health  abound, 

Your  CARRIER,  constant  as  the  sun, 

Has  equall’d  Phoebus  as  he  run — 

With  punctual  promptitude  appear’d. 

Nor  rain,  nor  wind,  nor  weather  fear’d. 

His  duty  done,  he  comes  to  ask 
The  wages  of  his  weary  task, 

For  Lawyers,  Doctors,  all  agree, 

For  service  past,  to  claim  a  fee — 

All  trades  must  live,  and  why  mayn’t  we?83 

Telegraphic  Communication. — Wake  County  citizens  anticipated  tele¬ 
graphic  service  for  several  years  before  it  became  a  local  reality.  Two 
months  before  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  transmitted  the  first  telegraph  message 
in  Washington,  a  scientist  named  S.  N.  Botsford  demonstrated  in  Raleigh 
some  electromagnetic  telegraph  equipment  he  had  assembled,  and  the 
Raleigh  Register  noted  that  some  day  wires  would  be  installed  from  New 
York  to  Raleigh  that  would  make  it  possible  to  convey  “the  contents  of  a 
letter’’  and  receive  an  answer  “in  ten  minutes.’’  The  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  completed  its  line  as  far  south  as 
Washington  in  1846,  and  the  following  year  work  was  progressing  on  the 
southern  link,  through  Raleigh  to  New  Orleans.  Wake  County  investors 
enthusiastically  oversubscribed  the  amount  required  from  the  area  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  project;  but  weather  and  other  setbacks  delayed  completion  of 
the  line.  The  first  message  was  sent  through  Wake  County  February  14, 
1848.  For  the  next  two  years,  several  of  the  local  newspapers  published 
“from  time  to  time  news  received  by  telegraph,’’  calling  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “lightning’  ’  speed  with  which  national  and  foreign  news  could  be 
transmitted  to  readers  in  comparison  with  the  time  it  took  to  republish 
items  gleaned  from  northern  newspapers  received  by  mail.  For  example, 
the  Register  carried  on  June  10  the  news  telegraphed  from  Philadelphia  of 
the  June  7  nomination  of  former  President  Martin  Van  Buren  as  the  Free- 


82  Elliott,  The  Raleigh  Register,  S9,Register  (s-w),  Apr.  17,  1850; Register  (d),  Nov.  19,  1850  to  Jan.  29, 
1851;  Paschal,  History  of  Printing,  42;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  29,  1851,  Oct.  22,  1853,  Nov.  6,  1850. 

83  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  1,  1840. 
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Soil  party’s  candidate  for  president.  The  Star  published  March  7,  1849,  a 
telegraphed  description  from  Washington  of  the  March  5  inauguration  of 
President  Zachary  Taylor  and  of  his  cabinet  nominations.  But  no  paper  in 
the  state  contracted  for  regular  telegraphic  news  service  until  April  1850 
when  the  Register  made  arrangements  to  receive  telegraphic  reports  twice 
weekly  on  its  publication  days.  The  venture,  though  expensive,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  give  subscribers  news  from  afar  “at  least  two  or  three  days  in 
advance  of  any  intelligence  by  the  most  rapid  mail  facilities.”  The  first 
dispatches  so  printed  included  Congressional  news  and  New  York  cotton 
market  prices.  Later  that  year  Wake  County  readers  learned  on  July  13  of 
the  death  of  President  Zachary  Taylor  on  the  ninth,  and  read  news  from  the 
California  gold  mines  received  by  other  means  in  New  York  but  relayed  to 
North  Carolina  by  telegraph.84 


The  Arts 

The  general  optimism  of  those  antebellum  decades  was  reflected  in  an 
upturn  of  interest  in  and  time  for  the  arts  among  a  significant  proportion  of 
Wake  citizens.  A  few  were  active  participants;  more  were  “spectators.” 
And  a  growing  number  of  professionals  in  the  arts  found  their  way  into  the 
capital  county  where  their  talents  were  increasingly  more  appreciated. 
Some  contributing  factors  were  an  expanding  population,  healthy  financial 
conditions  during  part  of  the  period,  and  improving  communication  with 
and  transportation  to  other  regions  —  all  of  which  were  factors  in  Wake’s 
becoming  a  more  receptive  market  for  the  skills  and  wares  of  creative 
people. 

On  Books  and  Reading. — The  “literary  taste”  of  his  North  Carolina 
neighbors  astonished  a  Virginia  visitor  to  Wake  County  in  November  1833. 
Edmund  Ruffin  conceded  in  an  article  for  the  Farmers’  Register  of  Rich¬ 
mond  that  Raleigh’s  book  stores  surpassed  any  in  Virginia,  and  that  their 
heavy  patronage  by  customers  and  reading  room  habitues  evidenced  “the 
existence  of  more  literary  taste  than  I  had  given  the  people  credit  for.”  He 
singled  out  especially  the  North  Carolina  Book  Store  of  Turner  and 
Hughes.  Their  popular  reading  room,  open  again  after  fire  had  closed  it  in 
June,  was  declared  to  be  “fitted  up  so  handsomely,  and  with  so  many 
inducements  to  attract  the  curious,  that  it  is  crowded  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  with  those  who  come  to  pass  an  hour  in  the  pleasantest  lounge  that  can 
be  imagined.”  The  room  offered  “every  newly  published  work,  a  great 
variety  of  literary  periodicals,  the  daily  papers,  [and]  port-folios  of  prints,” 
all  freely  available  for  perusal  by  visitors.  This  interest  in  books,  albeit 
limited  in  early  years  to  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  Wake  residents, 
obviously  increased  during  the  antebellum  period.  Turner  and  Hughes 


84  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  29,  1844;  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c.  55;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  6,  16,  1847,  Jan.  8, 
Feb.  16,  1848;  Charleston  (S.C.)  Courier,  Feb.  14,  1848,  cited  in  R.  S.  Cotterill,  “The  Telegraph  in  the 
South,  1845-1850,”  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  16  (Apr.  1917):  152;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  19,  Mar.  1,  June  10, 
1848;  Star,  Mar.  7,  1849;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  17,  24,  July  13,  10,  1850.  For  a  contemporary  explanation  cf 
the  telegraph,  see  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  23,  1848. 
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continued  their  reading  room  in  the  new  Hogg  and  Mordecai  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Morgan  streets  after  1835.  About  1846  they 
dissolved  the  partnership,  but  Henry  D.  Turner  continued  as  a  bookseller 
and  publisher  of  almanacs  and  other  items,  while  Nelson  B.  Hughes  opened 
an  auction  and  commission  store  farther  down  Fayetteville  Street.  Other 
book  stores  catering  to  local  folks’  “general  fondness  for  reading’  ’  that  had 
surprised  the  Virginia  visitor  were  O.  L.  Cleveland’s  shop,  opening  in  1844, 
and  W.  L.  Pomeroy’s,  during  the  1850s,  both  also  on  Fayetteville  Street.85 

The  forties  and  fifties  saw  periodic  attempts  to  organize  literary  societies 
and  debating  clubs.  A  January  1844  meeting  of  interested  young  men  was 
planned  “at  early  candle-light’  ’  at  the  city  hall ;  it  appears  that  nothing  came 
of  the  effort.  Eight  years  later,  one  of  the  Star  editors,  Thomas  J.  Lemay  or 
his  son,  encouraged  the  formation  of  “a  Lyceum  or  Debating  Society,  with 
a  suitable  Hall  for  meeting,  a  well  selected  library,  and  Periodicals;  which 
may  become  a  place  of  resort  for  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  as  well 
as  improvement,  and  which  could  not  fail  also  to  exert  a  happy  moral,  as 
well  as  refining  influence.’’  The  Raleigh  Debating  Club  eventually  resulted. 
Among  its  early  officers  were  William  S.  Towles,  M.  Harrison,  Ed. 
Lougee,  J.  R.  Hood,  and  W.  H.  Harrison.  Librarian  was  S.  R.  Taylor.  In 
1858  it  was  announced  that  the  club  had  “a  splendid  Library  ...  in  a 
flourishing  condition.”  There  was  also  a  Raleigh  Literary  Society,  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  which  was  effected  in  March  1861  “at  their  rooms,  over  Mr. 
J.  C.  Palmer’s  jewelry  store.”  D.  W.  Baines  was  president  at  the  time,  and 
George  M.  Whiting  vice-president.86 

Members  of  the  Oak  City  Guards  made  a  fledgling  effort  in  1856  to 
establish  a  reading  room  with  a  permanent  library  for  use  by  members 
subscribing  $3  per  year.  Organizers  included  George  W.  Brooks,  F.  C. 
Shepard,  John  Spelman,  William  E.  Anderson,  J.  H.  Bryan,  Jr.,  and  James 
J.  Iredell.  They  announced  they  had  secured  memberships  from  “the 
generality  of  our  citizens,”  received  free  subscriptions  from  numerous 
state  newspapers,  and  obtained  permission  to  use  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  capitol  for  benefit  lectures  to  finance  the  purchase  of  books. 
They  sponsored  at  least  one  such  series,  four  lectures  in  February  1857  by 
South  Carolina  novelist  William  Gilmore  Simms.  They  fitted  up  a  room  “in 
the  second  story  of  Smith’s  Building  Corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Hargett 
Streets”  and  kept  it  open  in  the  evenings  as  well  as  during  the  day  for  use  by 
subscribers  and  strangers.87 

Newspaper  writers  took  note  of  local  visits,  even  brief  stopovers,  by 
people  prominent  in  the  literary  world.  The  Register  advised  its  readers  in 


85  Farmers’  Register  (Richmond,  Va.),  Nov.  26,  1833,  reprinted  in  Register  (Raleigh)  (w),  Jan.  28,  1834; 
Register  (w).  Sept.  15,  1834:  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  15,  1859,  Feb.  17,  1846,  Apr.  19,  1844,  Oct.  28,  1845,  Feb. 
19,  1853,  Jan.  9,  1858,  Jan.  15,  1859,  Jan.  11,  1860. 

86  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  5,  1844;  Star,  Jan.  7,  1852;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  13,  1858,  Mar.  16,1861. 

87  Standard  (s-w).  Mar.  29,  1856,  Feb.  25,  1857;  Register  (s-w),  June  28,  Nov.  15,  1856. 

Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  did  Raleigh  have  a  lasting  free  public  library,  although  several 
short-lived  attempts  were  made  in  the  1870s  and  1880s  to  establish  one,  by  the  Episcopal  St.  John’s  Guild 
between  1877  and  1881,  and  by  the  Raleigh  YMCA  in  1886.  St.  John’s  Guild  Minutes,  1877-1893,  26-115, 
passim,  State  Archives;  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  The  Young  Men' s  Christian  Association  in  North  Carolina 
1857-1888,  A  Historical  Sketch,  15-16. 
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December  1832  that  Washington  Irving  had  passed  through  the  city  one 
recent  day.  The  celebrated  essayist,  novelist,  and  historian  was  returning 
north  from  “an  excursion  to  the  West.”  The  following  fall  Francis  Scott 
Key,  on  his  way  to  Alabama  on  government  business,  paused  in  Wake 
County  long  enough  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Constitutionalist.  Rev.  Francis 
Lister  Hawks  preached  twice  in  Raleigh’s  Christ  Church  in  February  1853, 
while  visiting  the  capital  to  collect  materials  for  his  history  of  North 
Carolina.  And  in  1855  “Bancroft,  the  great  Historian”  also  spent  a  day  at 
the  capitol  examining  the  state  records.88 

A  Literary  Hoax.— A  literary  hoax  that  elicited  considerable  local  inter¬ 
est  was  the  publication  in  1 847  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  of  a  volume  entitled 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Julius  Melbourn.  Advertised  as  having  been  edited  by 

a  late  member  of  Congress,”  the  purported  autobiography  was  sup¬ 
posedly  that  of  a  mulatto  slave  born  in  1 790  in  Wake  County  on  the  unlikely 
date  of  July  4,  who  was  purchased  by  an  English-born  woman.  She  was  said 
to  have  emancipated  and  educated  him,  given  him  her  name,  and  later 
bequeathed  him  a  sizable  inheritance,  and  he  subsequently  to  have  moved 
to  England  after  an  incredible  set  of  dramatic  intrigues  involving  a  wife  and 
son.  A  lively  exchange  in  the  columns  of  the  Raleigh  Register  and  the 
Richmond  Whig,  the  Washington  Era,  and  the  Albany  Journal  followed 
close  upon  the  book  s  publication,  and  resulted  in  the  absolute  conviction 
among  Wake  County  people  that  Melbourn  never  existed.  “It  is  sheer 
fabrication  from  beginning  to  end,”  stated  the  Register  emphatically,  after 
consultations  with  “the  oldest  inhabitant”  and  numerous  other  people, 
“unless  fictitious  names  have  been  resorted  to,  in  place  of  real  ones.”89 

Local  Writers. — Except  for  religious  and  political  writers  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  poet,  local  authors  were  few,  until  the  last  decade  of  the  antebellum 
period.  In  the  fifties,  several  local  women  became  published  writers.  Mary 
Bayard  Devereux  Clarke,  a  Raleigh  native,  began  having  her  poetry  ac¬ 
cepted  by  southern  periodicals.  A  self-appointed  critic  who  signed  himself 
“Vicar  of  Wake”  compared  her  “Triumph  of  Spring”  in  1853  with  the 
general  run  of  offerings  carried  in  the  state’s  press  and  declared  that  at  last 
“there  is  a  poet  in  North  Carolina.”  This  poem  was  one  of  the  few  of  her 
own  that  Mrs.  Clarke  included  the  following  year  in  her  two-volume  an¬ 
thology  of  poetry  by  sixty  North  Carolinians  entitled  Wood-Notes.  The 
collection  also  included  “A  Day  in  the  Hills”  by  Jefferson  Madison 
Lovejoy,  long-time  Raleigh  Male  Academy  principal,  whose  poems  ap- 


SH  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  14,  1832;  Constitutionalist,  Nov.  12,  1833;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  18,  1855. 

8’  Julius  Melbourn  (pseud.).  Life  and  Opinions  of  Julius  Melbourn,  passim;  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  18,  28, 
1847,  citing  the  other  publications;  and  see  Elizabeth  Reid  Murray,  “Julius  Melbourn,”  DNCB. 

In  1 928  Professor  Vernon  Loggins  of  Columbia  University,  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  wrote 
to  Vitruvius  Royster,  Clerk  of  Wake  County  Superior  Court,  seeking  emancipation  documents  or  any  other 
information  that  might  verify  details  given  as  biographical  facts.  News  and  Observer,  July  1 3,  1 928.  Neither 
the  county  records  at  that  time  nor  subsequent  research  by  the  author  supports  authenticity  of  any  one  of 
the  names  or  facts  in  the  book,  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  Mr.  Gale  [sic]  whom  the  “Melbourn”  writer 
mistakenly  placed  as  living  in  Raleigh  four  years  before  the  actual  Joseph  Gales  arrived.  Author’s  research 
in  Wake  tax  lists,  census  records,  marriage  bonds,  death  notices,  wills,  estates  papers.  Other  writers 
mentioning  the  book  include  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.%,  821,  and  Franklin,  Free  Negro  in  N.C.,  157. 


Mary  Ann  Mason  of  Raleigh  was 
the  first  native  North  Carolinian 
to  publish  a  book  for  children.  The 
cover  of  her  A  Wreath  from  the 
Woods  of  Carolina,  issued  from 
New  York  in  1859,  reflects  its 
contents.  Ten  moralistic  stories 
urging  good  behavior  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  colored  engravings  of 
her  own  sketches  of  native  wild 
flowers. 


peared  from  time  to  time  in  Raleigh’s  Standard.  The  same  year  that  news¬ 
paper  carried  his  eighty-line  ode  to  “The  Fair,”  a  tribute  to  the  second 
annual  State  Fair.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  a  volume  of  Mrs. 
Clarke’s  poetry  alone,  Mosses  from  a  Rolling  Stone,  was  published  by 
William  B.  Smith  and  Company  of  Raleigh.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  printed  in  four  successive  1855  issues  her 
prose  piece,  “Reminiscences  from  Cuba.”90 

Another  woman,  Mary  Ann  Mason,  was  the  first  native  North  Carolinian 
to  publish  a  book  for  children.  An  artist  as  well,  the  wife  of  Christ  Church 
rector  Richard  Sharpe  Mason  illustrated  with  her  own  sketches  of  wild 


90  Southern  Literary  Messenger  (Richmond),  cited  by  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  825  (Mrs.  Clarke’s 
poem  appearing  under  the  pseudonym  “Tenella,”  as  did  her  “Funeral  of  Henry  Clay,”  Regis  ter  [s-w],  July 
7,  1852);  Southern  Weekly  Post  (Raleigh),  July  9,  1853;  Clarke,  Wood-Notes,  passim;  Standard  (s-w),  Oct. 
18,  1854;  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  826 ,  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  1:635. 

In  1858  the  Live  Giraffe  Press  in  Raleigh  produced  John  B.  Bunting’s  Life  as  It  Is,  or  the  Writing  of  Our 
Mose,  a  collection  of  letters  written  in  “poor-white”  dialect  and  touted  by  the  publishers  as  “the  most 
amusing  work  that  has  been  issued  in  half  a  century.”  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  824.  A  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Clarke’s  literary  career  written  by  Judge  Edwin  G.  Reade  appears  in  Mary  T.  Tardy,  The  Living  Female 
Writers  of  the  South,  442ff.,  and  in  Ida  Raymond,  Southland  Writers  2:827-841. 
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flowers  her  A  Wreath  from  the  Woods  of  Carolina ,  issued  in  1859.  During 
this  period  she  also  wrote  The  Young  Housewife' s  Counsellor  and  Friend, 
which  was  not,  however,  published  until  1871 ,  in  Philadelphia.  The  book’s 
subtitle  reveals  its  purpose:  “Containing  Directions  in  Every  Department 
of  Housekeeping,  Including  the  Duties  of  Wife  and  Mother.”  In  her  preface 
she  explained  that  the  book,  “having  been  written  expressly  for  the  benefit 
of  residents  of  the  Southern  States,  before  emancipation,  the  advice  re¬ 
specting  the  management  of  servants  may  appear  unsuitable  in  some  de¬ 
gree  for  those  who  are  non-residents:  nevertheless  it  will  be  easy  to  make 
allowance  for  these  different  circumstances  when  the  above  fact  is  borne  in 
mind,  so  that  the  writer  sees  no  necessity  for  altering  the  original  direc¬ 
tions.”91 

Just  as  the  Civil  War  began,  the  Raleigh  firm  of  Strother  and  Markham 
had  in  press  the  first  book  of  verse  to  appear  under  copyright  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  the  first  of  three  volumes  of  the  poetry  of  Wake 
County  native  Theophilus  Hunter  Hill,  great-grandson  and  namesake  of 
Theophilus  Hunter,  first  chairman  of  the  Wake  County  Court.  He  dedi¬ 
cated  the  book,  Hesper,  and  Other  Poems,  to  Jordan  Womble,  a  Raleigh 
merchant.92 

The  State  Song. — Tradition  holds  that  the  revered  Judge  William  Gas¬ 
ton’s  inspiration  for  writing  the  five  verses  that  became  North  Carolina’s 
state  song,  “The  Old  North  State,”  was  a  melody  sung  by  some  Tyrolese 
singers  in  Raleigh’s  town  hall  about  1835.  Gaston’s  niece,  Louisa  Nora 
Taylor,  was  said  to  have  heard  the  performance  and  to  have  introduced  the 
melody  to  her  uncle  by  humming  and  playing  it  on  the  piano  at  the  Taylor 
home  where  Gaston  lived.  Five  years  later  a  chorus  of  young  local  women 
sang  the  song  for  the  first  time  in  public  on  October  6,  1 840,  the  second  day 
of  the  state  Whig  convention  meeting  in  Raleigh.  The  five  original  stanzas 
were  first  published,  along  with  reports  from  that  meeting,  in  the  Raleigh 
Register  of  October  13,  1840,  and  the  following  account  given  of  their 
composition:  “Some  foreign  minstrels  had  a  Concert  in  this  City,  and  one 
of  their  airs  was  so  beautiful  as  to  attract  universal  admiration,  and  produce 
a  desire  amongst  the  Ladies  for  appropriate  words  to  it.  In  a  playful 
moment,  Judge  G.  to  gratify  them,  wrote  .  .  .  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 


Walser,  Young  Readers’  Picturebook,  7;  Walser,  Literary  N.C.,  12;  [Mary  Ann  Mason],  A  Wreath 
from  the  Woods  of  Carolina,  Illustrated  with  Colored  Engravings  of  Native  Wild  Flowers  (New  York: 
General  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society,  1859);  Mrs.  Mary  Mason, 
The  Young  Housewife’ s  Counsellor  and  Friend:  Containing  Directions  in  Every  Department  of  House¬ 
keeping,  Including  the  Duties  of  Wife  and  Mother  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1871),  v-vi; 
Sentinel  (d),  Mar.  22,  30,  1871 .  A  brief  sketch  about  Mrs.  Mason  appears  in  Raymond,  Southland  Writers, 
842,  and  again  in  Tardy,  Living  Female  Writers,  452. 

12  Theophilus  Hunter  Hill,  Hesper,  and  Other  Poems  (Raleigh:  Strotherand  Markham,  1861);  Standard 
(w),  Jan.  15,  1862;  Henry  Jerome  Stockard,  “Theophilus  Hunter  Hill,”  N.C.  Historical  Commission, 
Literary  and  Historical  Activities  .  .  .  1900-1905  ,  66-79. 

Spring  Hill,  home  of  Hill’s  grandfather,  is  the  setting  for  an  early  20th  century  novel  by  another  Hunter 
descendant,  Emma  Eugene  Hall  Baker.  Its  title.  Vernal  Dune,  is  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  home  and  the 
time  involves  the  antebellum  years  near  her  own  and  the  poet  Hill’s  childhood.  Richard  Walser  to  the 
author,  Dec.  1968.  See  Eugene  Hall  [Baker],  Vernal  Dune:  In  Which  is  Shown  the  End  of  an  Era  (New 
York:  The  Neal  Publishing  Co.,  1913). 


In  this  small  office  building , 
which  stood  until  1914  on  Ra¬ 
leigh's  W.  Hargett  Street,  William 
Gaston  is  reputed  to  have  written 
North  Carolina’s  state  song  in 
1835.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1844.  This 
pen  drawing,  signed  (at  right,  in 
shrubbery)  by  Jacques  Busbee, 
accompanied  his  article  about 
Gaston’s  niece,  Louisa  Taylor, 
“ My  Great  Aunt  and  ‘Caro¬ 
lina,’  ”  in  the  North  Carolina 
Booklet  for  April  1913. 


FOREVER.”  Virtually  the  same  version  of  the  story  was  recounted  by  the 
niece  to  her  own  great-grand-nephew  many  years  later.93 


Musical  Performers  and  Concert  Halls. — Musicians  of  some  note 
gradually  found  their  way  into  Wake.  A  family  named  St.  Luke  —  father, 
son,  and  daughter  —  were  in  town  in  September  1840  to  give  a  “Grand 
Musical  Soiree”  and  to  tune  pianos.  At  the  city  hall  in  November  1844  a 
minstrel  show,  the  Original  Plantation  Melodists,  appeared,  followed  about 
a  month  later  by  Underner’s  company  of  Swiss  bell  ringers.  The  following 
year  brought  Thomas  Hamblin’s  Operatic  Serenaders  in  January  and  a 
vocal  concert  by  the  Orphean  Family  from  the  Banks  of  the  Kennebec  in 
April.  A  vocalist-composer  named  Dempster  appeared  twice,  in  1846  and 
again  in  1851.  Scottish  piper  W.  F.  Ramsay  performed  on  four  different 
bagpipes  for  his  December  1846  concert,  and  a  Herr  Stoepel  played  some 
kind  of  “Wood  and  Straw  Instrument”  in  a  city  hall  performance  in  March 
1 849.  Appearing  also  on  the  latter  bill  was  a  Madame  Lovarny ,  who  sang  in 


H:!  Jacques  Busbee,  “My  Great  Aunt  and  ‘Carolina,’  ’’  N.C.  Booklet  12  (Apr.  1 91 3):21 1-215;  Register 
(s-w),  Oct.  13,  1840. 

The  song,  with  music,  appeared  in  1851  in  Wiley,  North-Carolina  Render,  354.  It  was  not  until  Feb.  18, 
1927,  that  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  work  as  the  official  state  song.  N.C.  Laws,  1927,  c.  26. 
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several  foreign  languages.  During  the  Christmas  season  in  1850  there  was  a 
vocal  concert  by  Old  Joe  Sweeny  and  J.  A.  Sweeny.94 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  musician  to  appear  was  the  English  soprano, 
Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who  in  March  1851  and  again  in  April  1853  gave 
concerts  in  Yarborough's  concert  hall.  She  was  assisted  by  a  pianist,  a 
harpist,  and  a  ballad  singer.  Also  well-known  was  flutist  Madame  Amelia 
Siminski,  who  also  performed  at  Yarborough’s  in  March  1854,  assisted  by 
Herr  Bauer.95 

The  size  of  local  concert  halls  became  an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
attracting  musical  events,  since  the  size  of  the  audience  determined  the 
financial  feasibility  of  a  local  appearance.  The  three  government  halls  — 
the  capitol,  courthouse,  and  town  hall  —  although  all  quite  new  in  1840, 
were  only  occasionally  pressed  into  service  for  musical  events,  and  the 
commercial  auditoriums  were  small.  Goneke’s  Concert  Hall,  which  had 
opened  in  1823,  continued  in  operation  in  the  1830s.  The  upstairs  4  ‘dancing 
saloon"  in  B.B.  Smith’s  new  brick  store  building  was  used  for  entertain¬ 
ments  of  all  sorts  in  the  forties.  Other  hotels,  in  addition  to  the  Yarborough 
House,  had  accommodations  for  small  gatherings.  In  1853  it  was  being 
regretted  editorially  that  there  was  4  ‘not  a  public  hall  in  this  city  sufficiently 
large  to  induce  the  troupes  of  travelling  musicians,  and  other  artists  of  the 
day,  to  pay  us  a  visit."  It  is  possible  that  the  lack  of  a  suitable  concert  hall 
may  have  been  the  deterrent  that  prevented  the  exciting  Jenny  Lind’s 
including  Raleigh  on  her  widely  publicized  concert  tour  in  the  fifties.  Local 
newspapers  followed  her  itinerary  avidly,  and  local  music  stores  stocked 
"the  whole  series  of  the  Lind  Songs,  published  in  New  York  .  .  .  with 
emblematic  vignettes  finely  executed  by  lithograph.’’  By  the  end  of  1853 
the  city  had  completed  Metropolitan  Hall,  fronting  on  Wilmington  Street 
back  of  the  city  market.  This  facility,  the  first  of  two  buildings  to  be  so 
named,  survived  until  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  when  accidental  fire 
destroyed  it;  the  larger  1870  Metropolitan  Hall  succeeded  it.96 

One  of  the  last  touring  groups  before  the  war  was  that  of  the  Blaisdell 
Brothers,  Swiss  bell-ringers,  who  brought  their  program  with  other  musi¬ 
cians  in  1860  to  the  stage  of  the  first  Metropolitan  Hall.97 

Music  Teachers,  Performers,  and  Composers. — A  former  Raleigh  resi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lucas,  returned  in  1 832  to  teach  music  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  a  decade.  She  had  conducted  an  academy  in  Warren  County 
since  the  death  in  1820  of  her  husband  Alexander  Lucas,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Minerva  and  Raleigh  intendant  of  police.  Also  in  the  1830s 
Harriet  Whitaker  gave  piano  lessons  at  the  music  room  of  her  father,  piano 
maker  Wesley  Whitaker,  Sr.,  on  East  Hargett  Street.  After  her  marriage  to 


94  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  1,  1840;  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  355-357. 

95  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  26,  1851 ,  Apr.  9,  13,  1853;  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  357,  and  photograph  of 
Amelia  Siminski  opposite  357. 

96  See  above,  chap.  9  at  nn.  45,  46,  chap.  10  at  n.  18ff.,  and  below,  chap.  12  at  nn.  30-34,  44-46;  Register 
(w),  June  6,  Oct.  17,  1823;  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  1,  1840,  Feb.  3,  1849,  Oct.  9,  1850,  and  other  1850  issues, 
Feb.  2,  1853,  Nov.  12,  1853;  see  below,  chap.  12  at  nn.  30-34,  44-46,  chap.  14  at  nn.  174,  87. 

97  Register  (s-w).  May  16,  1860. 
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merchant  John  R.  Whitaker  she  instructed  pupils  at  her  own  home  on  West 
Morgan  Street.  In  the  1840s  Mrs.  Peter  LeMessurier,  the  former  Eliza 
Marshall  Hill  of  Raleigh,  returned  to  her  home  town  to  teach  piano  while 
her  husband  conducted  a  preparatory  school.  Ernst  Grimme  announced  in 
1848  his  availability  to  teach  piano  and  vocal  music,  to  tune  pianos,  and  to 
teach  French.98 

In  February  1845  a  Boston  musician.  Chester  H.  Oakes,  moved  to 
Raleigh  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  to  tune  pianos.  His  offer 
to  instruct  local  bands  in  martial  music  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by 
local  amateurs,  who  formed  the  Raleigh  Glee  and  Instrumental  Society  and 
presented  their  first  concert  in  the  town  hall  in  less  than  four  months  and  a 
second  in  November.  A  Mr.  Kemmerer  conducted  a  singing  school  for 
children  in  1851  in  the  town  hall.  Lessons  cost  fifty  cents  per  child,  ‘‘book 
included.”  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  his  seventy  or  eighty  pupils  gave  a 
series  of  highly  praised  concerts.  When  Charles  Mueller,  composer  and 
‘‘Pianist  to  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,”  gave  a 
concert  in  early  1849.  he  was  assisted  by  other  musicians,  including  bugle 
soloist  H.  I.  I.  Solomons,  who  decided  thereafter  to  remain  in  Raleigh  to 
teach.  Solomons  offered  instruction  in  piano,  guitar,  violin,  and  ‘‘the  brass 
Instruments  usually  employed  in  a  Band.”  The  following  year  he  organized 
a  ‘‘City  Band,”  instructing  the  players  and  furnishing  some  of  his  own 
compositions  for  their  repertoire,  including  “The  City  of  Oaks  Grand 
Quick  March.”  The  group  performed  during  the  Independence  Day  cele¬ 
bration,  delighting  their  audience  with  their  ‘‘remarkable”  progress  in  a 
short  time.  The  players  continued  to  entertain  city  dwellers  “during  the 
beautiful  moonlit  evenings”  of  a  balmy  September.  Professor  Solomons 
was  also  organist  of  Christ  Church  for  a  time." 

The  organ  at  Christ  Church  was  evidently  the  first  in  Wake  County, 
having  been  purchased  in  New  York  for  that  congregation’s  first  sanctuary 
in  the  winter  of  1832-1833.  Probably  second  in  the  area  was  the  chapel 
organ  at  St.  Mary’s  School.  The  rector.  Dr.  Aldert  Smedes,  announced  in 
1843  that  he  had  “procured  a  handsome  Organ”  and  installed  it  in  a  room  in 
the  East  Rock  building  which  he  had  fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  The  Christ 
Church  instrument  was  replaced  by  “an  organ  of  ample  power  and  fine 
tone,”  according  to  the  diocesan  report,  when  the  new  (present)  church 
building  was  constructed  in  the  1850s.100 


H8  Coon,  A f.C.  Schools,  Academies,  459,  551 ;  Star,  Dec.  23.  1832;  Minerva,  May  17,  1810;  Register  (w), 
Dec.  22,  1820,  Mar.  1 1,  May  27,  1830;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  22,  1838  and  other  issues,  Jan.  1,3.  June  9,  Dec. 
15,  1840,  Nov.  4,  1848. 

Register  (s-w),  Feb.  28,  June  24,  27,  Oct.  28,  1845;  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  8,  15,  Dec.  3,  1851;7?eg/jfer 
(s-w),  Feb.  3,  1849,  Jan.  2,  Feb.  23,  July  6,  Sept.  25,  1850,  Dec.  18,  1852. 

Two  of  Solomons’  compositions,  “Lutzow’s  Grand  Quick  Step”  and  “May  Queen  Quick  Step.” 
published  in  Baltimore  in  1846,  are  in  the  Sheet  Music  Collection.  Music  Department  Library,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill.  Telephone  interview  with  Rachel  Frew,  June  2,  1977.  He  also  taught  at  St. 
Mary’s,  and  dedicated  at  least  one  composition,  “The  Young  Ladies'  Polka  Gallopade,”  also  published  in 
1846,  to  “the  young  ladies  at  St.  Mary’s  School.”  Facsimile  of  the  sheet  music,  St.  Mary’s  College 
Archives. 

l0u  Carolina  Observer  (Fayetteville),  Nov.  13.  1832;  ChristChurch,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  24; 
see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  28;  Register  (w).  May  28,  1833;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  31,  1843.  Mar.  5,  1844; 
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Important  to  the  musical  life  of  Wake  County  was  the  campus  of  St. 
Mary’s  School,  where  instruction  in  music  was  stressed  from  the  school’s 
inception  and  where  townspeople  attended  student  and  faculty  perfor¬ 
mances.  Tuition  was  offered  in  voice,  piano,  guitar,  and  harp.  Head  of  the 
music  department  in  the  forties  was  French-born  Gustave  Blessner,  suc¬ 
ceeding  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandt.  A  violinist,  pianist,  and  composer, 
Blessner  performed  not  only  at  St.  Mary’s  but  also  at  other  local  events. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  guest  piano  soloist  for  a  party  given  early  in 
1844  by  Governor  John  M.  Morehead  to  honor  newlyweds  Weston  Raleigh 
Gales  and  his  bride,  the  former  Mary  Spies  of  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Blessner  was  a  music  teacher,  organist,  and  artist.  She  designed  the  title 
pages  for  her  husband’s  published  compositions,  some  of  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  students.  The  monthly  musical  evenings,  or  soirees,  were 
popular  events,  both  socially  and  musically.  A  young  man  attending  one  of 
these  in  September  1844  declared  the  music  from  piano,  harp,  violin,  and 
vocalists  '’magnificent’'  and  the  event  "the  most  agreeable  evening  I  have 
passed  since  my  residence  in  Raleigh.”  Another  in  October  1845  wrote  to  a 
newspaper  praising  the  "rich  feast  of  music  .  .  .  served  up  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  over  which  Mr.  Blessner  presides.”  One  of  the  later  heads  of  that 
department  was  a  Professor  Mendelssohn,  a  first  cousin  and  early  instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  German  composer  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.101 

Musical  Instruments  and  Stores. — To  accommodate  students  and  per¬ 
formers,  proprietors  of  local  book  stores  and  jewelry  shops  found  increas¬ 
ingly  profitable  the  stocking  of  musical  instruments  for  sale.  Most  procured 
them  from  northern  cities,  but  a  notable  exception  was  Wake  County 
cabinet  maker  Wesley  Whitaker,  Sr.,  who  sold  pianos  of  his  own  man¬ 
ufacture  from  1828  until  the  end  of  his  life  in  1861 .  His  shop  was  at  his  home 
on  East  Hargett  Street.  He  advertised  his  pianos  for  sale  "much  lower  than 
Instruments  brought  from  the  North,  of  the  same  quality.”  At  least  one  of 
these  bearing  a  distinctive  leather  Whitaker  label  survives,  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  Raleigh.  Turner  and  Hughes  sold  sheet  music  in  the  North 
Carolina  Book  Store.  When  Bernard  Dupuy  opened  his  new  jewelry  store 
at  No.  10  Fayetteville  Street,  guitars  were  included  in  his  stock,  to  which  he 
added  other  instruments  over  the  years.  In  1840  he  was  offering  "Violins, 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Journal  N.C.  Diocese,  1844,  25,  and  Journal,  1853,  17-18;  5^/.  Mary's  Muse, 
11  (Dec.  1 906):  1 1 ;  and  see  below,  n.  206. 

Still  later,  Christ  Church  replaced  the  1850s  organ  (built  by  Pomlitz  of  Baltimore),  which  was  then 
acquired  for  Peace  College  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Farnsworth  and  installed  in  the  college  chapel  in  1918.  Interview 
with  S.  David  Frazier,  President.  Peace  College,  Apr.  27,  1976;  Wilson,  Personae:  History  of  Peace,  56; 
Polly  Flowe,  Alumnae  Director,  Peace  College,  unpublished  typescript  describing  significant  furnishings 
on  the  campus.  1970s. 

101  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  14,  1843, July  1,  1842;57.  Mary’ s  Muse  10(Apr.  1906):5;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  27, 
1846;  Jan.  16,  1844;  Haigh  Diary,  Feb.  15,  1844;  St.  Mary’s  Muse  12  (June  1908):  16;  Mary  Ferrand 
Henderson,  unpublished  notes  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blessner,  St.  Mary’s  College  Archives;  Haigh  Diary.  Sept. 
6,  1884;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  21,  1845;  St.  Mary’s  Muse  1  1  (Dec.  1 906 ) :  1  I. 

“The  Flowers  of  the  South,”  published  about  1845  by  Blessner,  with  cover  drawing  by  his  wife  and 
dedicated  to  “the  Young  Ladies  of  St.  Mary’s  School,”  is  in  the  Lucy  Williams  Music  Score  Book,  Duke 
Manuscripts  Department;  another  copy,  lacking  cover,  in  John  Lancaster  Bailey  Papers,  Southern  Histori¬ 
cal  Collection. 


Raleigh  cabinetmaker  Wesley  Whitaker  s  leather  label  ( top  le  ft)  is  from  his  piano 
{right)  in  the  Executive  Mansion  Raleigh.  (Archives  and  History  photographs.)  The 
sketch  (lower  left)  is  from  his  March  11,  1845,  advertisement  in  the  Raleigh  Regis¬ 
ter.  (James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph.) 


Guitars,  Clarionetts,  Flutes,  Flageolets,  and  Fifes”  as  well  as  strings  and 
sheet  music.  The  brothers  G.  W.  and  C.  Grimme  advertised  the  same 
variety  of  instruments  in  1842  and  later,  as  well  as  drums,  accordians,  and 
brass  trumpets.102 

Finally  in  1850  Fayetteville  Street  boasted  a  separate  music  store,  that  of 
German-born  Karl  W.  Petersilia  whose  opening  announcement  as  well  as 
later  advertisement  indicated  his  stock  included  all  kinds  of  instruments 
and  foreign  and  American  music.  He  began  early  in  the  1850s  to  handle 
pianos  from  the  Baltimore  firm  of  Knabe  and  Gaehle.103 

“ Native ”  Music. — Although  it  was  only  infrequently  mentioned  in  the 
press,  a  distinctive  type  of  music  that  was  an  integral  part  of  the  musical 
scene  in  antebellum  Wake  and  elsewhere  was  the  folk  music  created  and 
performed  by  black  musicians.  Seldom  written  down  or  printed,  the  songs 
and  dances  were  passed  along  vocally  or  instrumentally.  Register  editor 
Gales  tried,  however,  to  capture  in  print  the  recited  lines  of  one  such  song 
that  he  had  heard  sung  by  a  group  he  termed  “real  natives,”  and  also  to 
imitate  the  sounds  of  the  intervening  musical  line,  thus: 

Who  dat  live  in  dat  brick  house  yonder, 

Jang  malang  go  lay! 

Past  nine  o’clock  and  a  beautiful  evening, 

Jang  malang  go  lay! 

Oh!  I  wish  I  was  a  Jay-bird  sittin’  on  a  beach  tree, 

Jang  malang  go  lay! 

I  could  den  see  de  girl  dat  I  love, 

Jang  malang  go  lay! 


102  Register  (w),  Nov.  18,  1828;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1861:239;  Executive  Mansion  Fine  Arts 
Committee,  The  Executive  Mansion,  1st  edn.,  22,  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  1,  1840,  Oct.  9,  1850,  various  other 
dates, Register  (w),  Nov.  15,  1836,  Aug.  24,  \S39\ Register  (s-w).  Sept.  S,  1840,  May  24,  1842,  Jan.  1,  1848. 
The  Wesley  Whitaker  house,  512  E.  Hargett  St.,  was  demolished  ca.  1980. 

103  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Nov.  \%49:225,  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  6,  1850,  Jan.  7,  1852,  Feb.  19,  1853.  Among 
the  furnishings  at  Mordecai  House,  1  Mimosa  St.,  Raleigh,  is  a  Knabe  and  Gaehle  piano,  ca.  1850,  perhaps 
acquired  from  the  Petersilia  store.  Mordecai  Square  Historical  Society,  accession  records,  Mordecai 
Historic  Park  office,  Raleigh. 
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In  addition  to  the  voice,  the  usual  instruments  employed  for  "frolics,”  or 
slaves’  parties,  as  well  as  for  the  entertainment  of  whites,  were  the  fiddle 
and  the  banjo.  In  1840  a  pair  of  barbers,  Thomas  Daves  and  Henry  Jones, 
opened  their  hair-dressing  establishment  on  Fayetteville  Street  with  the 
advertisement  that  in  addition  to  barbering,  they  were  "prepared  to  furnish 
Music  of  a  very  superior  quality,  either  for  Balls  or  Dancing  Parties,  or 

Military  Parades,  in  any  part  of  the  State  where  their  services  may  be  called 
for.”104 

The  Visual  Arts. — From  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Sully  portrait 
and  the  Canova  statue  of  Washington  for  the  statehouse.  Wake  residents 
and  visitors  showed  an  increasing  interest  in  and  patronage  for  the  work  of 
artists.  A  few  found  it  profitable  to  spend  some  time  in  the  capital  county 
where  they  could  obtain  commissions.  Albert  S.  Waugh  arrived  in  1832  as 
assistant  to  Robert  Ball  Hughes  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repair  the 
Canova  sculpture.  He  remained  for  several  years,  painting  miniatures  and 
modeling  wax  portrait  busts  of  several  prominent  North  Carolinians.  These 
included  Bishop  Levi  S.  Ives,  University  President  Joseph  Caldwell,  and 
Judge  William  Gaston,  among  others.  Waugh  offered  for  sale  to  the  public 
copies  of  these  and  of  the  full-length  cameo  likeness  of  John  Marshall  that 
he  modeled  in  May  1833  during  one  of  the  chief  justice’s  last  Supreme  Court 
terms  at  the  Wake  County  Courthouse.105 

At  some  time  during  the  decade  following  the  1831  destruction  of  the 
statehouse  and  its  sculpture,  Pennsylvania  artist  Joseph  Weisman  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Emanuel  Leutze  in  painting  an  imaginary  representation  of  the 
statue  being  viewed  in  1825  by  Lafayette  and  a  young  lady.  In  1840  he  had 
the  Philadelphia  firm  of  P.  S.  Duval  translate  the  painting  into  a  lithograph 
which  he  patented  and  dedicated  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature.  Weis¬ 
man  presented  three  prints  to  the  state,  for  the  two  chambers  in  the  new 
capitol  and  for  the  governor’s  residence,  and  offered  others  for  sale  in  local 
stores  early  in  1841.  In  the  painting  and  lithograph  Weisman  included  the 
likeness  of  a  small  boy,  drawing,  at  the  base  of  the  statue.  The  lad  was 
identified  as  George  West,  grandson  of  Joseph  Gales.108 


104  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  554-555;  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  25,  1846.  Mar.  31,  1840. 

105  Register  (w),  Oct.  26,  Dec.  14,  1832;  see  above,  chap.  8atnn.  96-99,  chap.  9  at  n.  1  \  ; Register  (w),  Oct. 
21 .  Dec.  30,  1834,  Feb.  10,  Sept.  15,  Mar.  31,  1835,  Mar.  29,  1836,  Oct.  29,  1833;  see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  36. 
See  also  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.Y.  Historical  Society's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  666. 

Of  the  Ives  wax  portrait  the  Register  noted,  “It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  bust  ever  executed  in  North- 
Carolina.”  Register  (w),  Dec.  30,  1834.  A  Waugh  portrait  of  Henry  MacVee,  dated  Nov.  1.  1834,  Raleigh,  is 
listed  in  an  artists  file  assembled  by  Ben  Forrest  Williams,  former  curator,  N.C.  Museum  of  Art. 

106  See  above,  chap.  9  at  n.  11,  chap.  10  at  n.  82,  chap.  8  at  nn.  141-146;  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.C. 
Historical  Society’s  Dictionary  of  Artists,  670,  395;Register  (s-w),  Jan.  12,  1841;  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of 
Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address,  37,  identifying  the  boy  as  young  West  and  the  lady  on  Lafayette’s  arm  as 
Eliza  Eagles  Haywood,  nicknamed  “Betsey  John”  to  distinguish  her,  the  daughter  of  State  Treasurer  John 
Haywood,  from  her  cousin  Betsey  (“Betsey  Henry”),  daughter  of  Henry  Haywood. 

The  original  Weisman-Leutze  painting  was  said  as  late  as  1942  to  be  hanging  in  Treasurer  Haywood’s 
home,  21 1  New  Bern  Ave.,  and  one  of  the  lithographs,  probably  one  of  the  Weisman  gifts,  in  the  Senate 
chamber  of  the  State  Capitol.  WPA,  Writers’  Project,  Raleigh,  Capital  of  North  Carolina,  79,  1 10-1 1 1; 
information  file  on  item  #14,230.1,  one  of  two  of  the  lithographs  in  the  collection  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
History.  Another  lithograph,  presumably  from  the  1840  edition,  was  presented  to  the  state  May  7,  1977,  by 
George  E.  London,  Raleigh,  and  later  installed  in  the  House  chamber,  Sanders,  State  Capitol  Tourguide. 

Art  historian  Philipp  Fehl  terms  the  lithograph  a  “mere  effort  at  reconstruction”  of  the  1825  event, 
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A  Wake  County  Artist. — The  little  boy  in  the  Weisman  picture  became  an 
artist  himself,  one  of  the  few  Wake  County  natives  who  produced  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  art  field  in  antebellum  years.  West  began  his  art  career  in 
1842  by  executing  wood  engravings  for  local  newspapers.  He  created  the 
head  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  appearing  in  the  masthead  of  the  Raleigh 
Register,  as  well  as  the  local  version  of  “Paul  Pry”  and  other  caricatures  in 
the  Rasp.  That  short-lived  newspaper  offered  to  execute  for  other  state 
editors  “cuts  of  characters”  which  West  would  make  to  order  from  pencil 
sketches  they  might  submit  to  be  used  as  illustrations  in  their  newspapers. 
These  were  evidently  the  earliest  custom-made  illustrations  in  local  news¬ 
papers;  previously  published  small  sketches  were  ready-made  cuts  pur¬ 
chased  with  sets  of  type-faces  for  the  presses.  West  was  later  a 
draughtsman  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Accompanying  Commodore 
Perry’s  1852-1854  Japan  expedition,  he  assisted  artist  William  Heine  in 
painting  a  panorama  of  China  and  Japan  that  was  exhibited  in  New  York 
City  in  1856.  Then  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.C.,  he  exhibited  others  of 
his  Oriental  scenes  in  a  Washington  Art  Association  exhibition  in  1857. 107 

Instruction  in  Art. — There  were  somewhat  limited  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  acquire  art  educations  locally.  Several  of  the  private 
schools  and  academies,  especially  those  for  young  women,  offered  in¬ 
struction  in  painting  and  drawing.  Some  of  their  instructors  also  took 
private  pupils,  as  did  some  of  the  itinerant  painters  who  made  their  homes 
temporarily  in  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wilson  from  New  York  offered 
their  joint  talents  in  the  art  field  in  1840  and  1841.  The  husband  painted 
portraits  and  miniatures  and  the  wife,  who  had  studied  in  Italy  and  France, 
taught  landscape  painting  as  well  as  “drawing,  painting  in  water  colors, 
Mezzoline,  Grecian  Painting,  Chinese  Japanning,  and  Gilding.”  Charles 
Doratt  moved  to  Raleigh  from  New  York  City  in  1840  to  collaborate  with 
Robert  Gray  in  opening  the  Raleigh  Institute,  a  day  school  for  boys.  The 
partnership  was  dissolved  after  a  year;  Doratt  continued  to  give  private  art 
instruction  and  to  stock  artists’  supplies  for  sale,  in  addition  to  painting 
portraits  on  commission.  In  the  1830s,  English-born  John  Crawley  from 
Pennsylvania,  watercolor  specialist,  had  a  teaching  studio  in  the  New  Bern 
Bank,  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Morgan  streets;  William  Dawes  offered 
his  services  briefly  in  the  spring  of  1840.  In  the  1850s,  art  instructors  at  St. 


pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  artists  placed  the  statue  in  the  rotunda  of  the  1840  capitol  instead  of  the  earlier 
statehouse  and  substituted  a  Stuart-like  head  of  Washington  for  that  given  by  Canova.  Philipp  Fehl, 
"Thomas  Appleton  of  Livorno  and  Canova’ s  Statue  of  George  Washington,”  Festschrift  Ulrich  Middel- 
dorf,  548n.  For  an  interpretation  of  the  artists’  reasons  for  altering  Washington’s  head  and  pose,  see  Brown 
University,  The  Classical  Spirit  in  American  Portraiture ,  52. 

107  See  above  at  n.  106; Register  (s-w),  June  3,  11,  1842,  and  succeeding  issues;  Rasp,  June  11,  Sept.  10, 
1842;  K.  Battl  e.  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address,  37  [note  Battle’s  error  regarding  West’s 
father’s  name];  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.Y.  Historical  Society’s  Dictionary  of  Artists,  675.  West’s  grand¬ 
father,  Joseph  Gales,  states  that  West  studied  engraving  under  Thomas  P.  Jones.  Gales,  "Recollections,” 
172. 

At  least  some  Raleigh  readers  had  been  introduced  to  the  Paul  Pry  character  through  Mrs.  Anne  Royall’s 
newspaper  by  that  name  shortly  after  publication  of  her  controversial  book  that  included  her  impressions  of 
Raleigh  and  Wake  County  folk.  Royall,  Mrs.  Royall’s  Southern  Tour,  passim;  Sara  Harvey  Porter,  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Anne  Royall,  146-150;  see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  108. 
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Mary’s  included  in  succession  Miss  Davie  from  Troy,  New  York,  and 
Misses  Bothamly  and  Lendlow.  At  the  Raleigh  Female  Seminary  where 
artist  O.  P.  Copeland  had  been  one  of  the  incorporators,  oil  painting  was 
taught  by  Miss  A.  J.  Searle,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Cook  taught  "Grecian  and 
Oriental  Painting,  Painting  in  Watercolors,  Drawing,  Leatherwork, 
&c.”108 

Itinerant  Portrait  Painters. — A  succession  of  other  non-native  artists, 
particularly  portrait  painters,  plied  their  trades  in  Wake  as  in  other  North 
Carolina  counties.  Dennis  Malone  Carter  arrived  in  the  capital  county  in 
time  to  open  painting  rooms  in  Richard  Smith’s  building  to  accommodate 
members  of  the  1 840  General  Assembly  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
capitol.  South  Carolinian  James  Bogle  worked  in  Wake  County  for  brief 
periods  during  the  forties  and  early  fifties.  One  of  his  most  admired  por¬ 
traits  was  that  of  Judge  William  Gaston.  Most  of  the  visiting  painters 
offered  to  work  in  the  homes  of  their  sitters,  either  in  town  or  out  in  the 
county.109 

With  the  introduction  of  photography  in  the  1840s,  commercial  painters’ 
business  had  serious  competition  from  the  new  "magic  boxes.”  Many  of 
them  installed  in  their  painting  studios  equipment  for  making  daguerre- 
types  demanded  by  the  public.  Charles  Doratt  was  one  of  the  first,  an¬ 
nouncing  in  1846  that  he  would  "take  Photographic  Portraits”  by  means 
of  the  "latest  improvements.”110 

A  small  building  on  Union  Square  near  the  capitol,  built  originally  as  an 
office  for  the  secretary  of  state,  served  as  studio  to  at  least  two  artists  in  the 
1840s.  In  1843  a  portrait,  miniature,  and  historical  painter  named  Joseph  S. 
Pender  exhibited  his  European  work  and  painted  portraits  there,  moving  to 
a  Hillsborough  Street  studio  the  following  year  and  to  a  gallery  next  door  to 
Christ  Church  in  1845.  That  latter  year  James  Hart,  younger  brother  of  the 
Hudson  River  painter  William  Hart,  used  the  Union  Square  office  for  a 
studio  and  exhibition  gallery.  Two  years  later  during  a  second  short  stay, 
Hart  utilized  a  temporary  studio  in  Lawrence’s  Hotel.  The  state  offered  the 
little  brick  office  for  sale  in  March  1843,  but  it  was  not  actually  sold  until 
1849.  German-born  J.  B.  Marcus  was  another  itinerant  portrait  painter 
during  the  winter  of  1 846- 1 847. 1 1 1 

A  portrait  and  miniature  painter  who  was  also  a  fashion  artist  and  poet, 
Lewis  Towson  Voigt,  made  his  home  in  Wake  for  at  least  a  season.  During 


ia8  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  9,  Nov.  20,  1840;  Standard  (w),  July  14,  1841;  Star,  Sept.  20,  1843;  MacMillan, 
N.C.  Portrait  Index,  201;  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.Y.  Historical  Society’s  Dictionary  of  Artists,  184,  153; 
Register  (w),  Dec.  1,  1835;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  25,  May  5,  1840;  Lizzie  Kimberly  to  John  Kimberly,  Aug. 
22,  1857,  May  20,  1859,  John  Kimberly  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection;  Letters  Patent,  Raleigh 
Methodist  Female  Seminary,  Sept.  15,  1855,  N.C.  Governor’s  Office  Papers, Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  1,  1860. 

Register  (s-w),  Dec.  4,  1840,  Sept.  25,  1840,  Nov.  6,  1852;  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.Y.  Historical 
Society's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  113,61;  MacMillan,  N.C.  Portrait  Index,  94.  See  also  Register  (s-w),  Aug. 
29,  1855,  re  Bogle’s  portrait  of  Bishop  Atkinson,  executed  “for  a  gentleman  of  this  place’’  (copied  from 
Wilmington  Herald). 

110  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  29,  1846. 

111  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  17,  1843,  June  21,  1844,  Feb.  7,  18,  1845,  Aug.  28,  1847,  Mar.  24,  1843;  H.  G. 
Jones,  For  History's  Sake,  90;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  1 1 ,  1846.  Re  Hart’s  “confirmation  portrait”  of  Bishop 
Ives,  see  above,  at  n.  27. 
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his  stay  the  Register  published  one  of  his  poems  entitled  “The  Young 
Husband  to  His  Bride,”  signed  and  dated  “Raleigh,  May,  1847.”  Voigt’s 
later  years  were  spent  doing  fashion  drawings  for  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 
Viennese  miniaturist  Siegfried  Hirsh  visited  Wake  County  in  the  fall  of  1 852 
and  again  the  following  spring.  Among  his  patrons  were  the  John  H.  Bryan, 
Charles  E.  Johnson,  George  W.  Mordecai,  and  F.  D.  Hill  families.  Another 
short-time  visiting  artist  was  Samuel  Snyder,  landscape  painter,  also  in 

1853.  Joshua  P.  Andrews,  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  moved  to 
Wake  County  about  1858  and  colored  daguerreotypes  for  local  photogra¬ 
phers.  He  remained  until  at  least  1863,  also  painting  portraits  and  histori¬ 
cal-religious  subjects.112 

One  of  the  most  prolific  portraitists  to  make  his  home  in  Wake  for 
frequent  short  periods  was  William  Garl  Browne,  known  for  literally  doz¬ 
ens  of  portraits  of  North  Carolinians.  Beginning  about  1850  or  earlier,  he 
visited  regularly  nearly  every  year,  settling  more  or  less  permanently  for 
some  of  the  later  years,  over  more  than  a  quarter  century.  Many  local 
residents  were  introducted  to  his  work  through  an  1850  exhibition  in  B.  B. 
Smith’s  Fayetteville  Street  building  that  featured  Browne’s  popular  por¬ 
traits  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  painted  during  the  Mexican  War.  At  the 
same  time  he  showed  his  portrait  of  Governor  Charles  Manly,  praised  by 
the  Register  critic  as  peculiarly  appropriate.  It  showed  Manly  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  mansion  “from  which  he  casts  his  eye  to  the  view  of  the  capitol  in  the 
distance , ...  the  rich  masses  of  foliage  intervening,  and  the  bright  Autumn 
sky,  flecked  with  its  silvery  clouds  overhead.”1 1:1 

Other  Tar  Heel  Artists. — At  least  one  woman  artist,  New  Bern  native 
Mary  Ann  Bryan  Mason,  spent  the  entire  last  half  of  her  life  in  Wake 
County  while  her  husband  was  rector  of  Christ  Church.  She  designed  and 
cut  cameos,  a  case  of  which  won  a  premium  at  the  second  State  Fail  in 

1854.  She  also  illustrated  in  1859  her  own  book  of  children’s  stories  with 

nine  color  plates  of  wild  flowers.114 

Another  North  Carolina  native,  Oliver  Perry  Copeland,  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Wake  throughout  most  of  the  1 850s  because  of  his  repeated 


1,2  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  30.  1846,  Apr.  27,  June  1,  1847,  Nov.  6,  1852,  Mar.  12,  1853,  Jan.  26,  1853,  Oct. 
28,  1858;  Standard  (s-w),  Mar.  3,  1860;  Standard  (w),  July  15,  1853.  See  also  MacMillan,  N.C.  Portrait 
Index,  260;  Groce  and  Wallace,  N.  Y.  Historical  Society's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  11. 

113  Standard  (w).  Sept.  25,  1850;  other  Raleigh  newspapers,  various  dates  1850-1875;  Raleigh  City 
Directory,  1875-1876,  145 ;  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  25,  1850. 

Browne  was  apparently  in  and  out  of  Raleigh  during  the  Civil  War;  he  designed  the  N.C.  state  flag  in  1861 . 
See  below,  chap.  1 3  at  n.  8.  After  the  war  his  studio  was  variously  at  1 3  Fayetteville  St.  and  at  the  William 
Grimes  residence  on  Halifax  St.  Raleigh  City  Directories ,  passim;  Mason  P.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Grimes  descen¬ 
dant,  to  the  author.  Mar.  14,  1970.  In  addition  to  Browne  portraits  listed  in  MacMillan,  N.C.  Portrait  Index 
[see  its  index],  others  of  his  subjects  noted  in  local  newspapers  include  R.  M.  Saunders,  Governor  W.  A. 
Graham,  William  Peace,  George  Badger,  Gen.  G.  B.  Anderson,  Maj.  James  Iredell,  and  William  M. 
Boylan.  Standard  (w),  Sept.  25,  1850;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  6,  1858;  Register  (w),  Dec.  3,  1862;  News  and 
Observer,  Oct.  30,  I960.  Others,  such  as  four  Hinton  family  portraits  are  in  private  possession.  Silver 
interview,  Apr.  30,  1969;  other  sources. 

114  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  4,  1854;  M.  Mason,  A  Wreath;  Walser,  Young  Readers'  Picturebook,  7;Walser, 
Literary  N.C. ,  1 2;  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  52.  Both  Susan  Iden,  in  "Teacher  Was 
Well  Liked,"  and  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  Some  Pioneer  Women  Teachers,  150,  attribute  the  flower  plates  to 
Raleigh  art  teacher  Sophia  Partridge,  but  cite  no  source.  Neither  author  nor  illustrator  is  identified  in  the 
book  itself.  At  least  two  of  Mrs.  Mason’s  cameos  were  inherited  by  Raleigh  residents  Mrs.  Ben  Baker  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Propst.  Interview  with  Mrs.  Propst,  Feb.  13,  1974. 
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visits.  To  entice  legislators  to  commission  portraits  from  him  he  resorted  to 
doggerel  verse  and  an  appeal  to  their  state  pride ,  as  in  the  following  portion 
of  one  of  his  advertisements: 

Come  bring  your  wives  and  little  ones,  and  bring  your  pretty  daughter. 

And  patronize  a  Native  —  now  I  really  think  you  ought  to. 

Copeland  kept  up  with  current  developments  in  photography,  sharing  ' 
studios  for  a  time  with  photographer  C.  B.  Havens  and  later  installing  his 
own  equipment  for  making  ambrotypes  as  well  as  daguerreotypes,  which 
he  hand-colored  in  oil.  He  also  utilized  the  photographic  processes  in  the 
preparatory  stages  of  his  painted  portraits.  In  1855  he  proposed  making 
individual  daguerreotypes  of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  com¬ 
posing  them  into  two  pictures  representing  the  Senate  and  House  chambers 
“with  the  members  of  each  in  their  respective  seats.”  He  would  then 
publish  them  as  engravings  for  sale  to  those  “thousands  of  North  Caro¬ 
linians,  who  never  have  had,  and  never  will  have,  perhaps,  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  our  capital,  during  the  session  of  our  Legislature.”  The  prints 
were  to  sell  for  $5  each  or  $8  for  the  set.  A  historical  painting  for  which 
Copeland  gained  some  national  note,  through  its  exhibitions,  was  The 
Death  Bed  of  [John]  Wesley.  The  collector  who  purchased  the  work  dis¬ 
played  it  at  Raleigh’s  town  hall  in  September  1854,  and  the  artist  gave  a 
gallery  talk  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition.1 15 

Art  Exhibits. — Exhibitions  of  work  by  internationally  known  artists  were 
relatively  infrequent  occurrences  in  Wake  County.  Those  few  that  did  take 
place  received  enthusiastic  press  notices,  and  local  folk  flocked  to  see 
them.  In  July  1847  Benjamin  West’s  painting  Christ  Healing  the  Sick ,  ora 
reproduction  of  it,  was  exhibited  by  Charles  H.  Wilbur.  In  September  he 
showed  a  William  Dunlap  copy  of  West’s  twelve-by-twenty-foot  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse.  Wilbur  delivered  lectures  at  each  event.  In  the  same  year 
an  Italian  sculpture  in  ivory  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  was  exhibited.  Con¬ 
necticut  painter  Thomas  Prichard  Rossiter’s  historical  and  religious  can¬ 
vases  were  shown  at  the  1854  North  Carolina  State  Fair.  Because  of  the 
great  interest  shown  by  the  crowds  who  viewed  the  exhibit,  it  was  “held 
over”  for  several  days.  A  University  faculty  member  declared,  “Original 
paintings  of  this  grade  have  never  before  been  exhibited  in  the  [North 
Carolina]  interior  towns  and  villages.”  Other  later  works  exhibited  in¬ 
cluded  William  Randolph  Barbee’s  Coquette .  A  local  young  man,  falling 
“head  and  ears”  in  love  with  it,  wrote  and  published  an  almost  passionate 
poem  describing  his  response  to  the  figure.116 

Except  for  the  short-lived  Marling  Museum  in  Raleigh  earlier  in  the 


115  Spirit  of  the  Age  (Raleigh)  (w),  Jan.  18,  1854;  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  8,  1854,  and  later  issues  through 
Jan.  7,  1857;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  14,  1855,  Feb.  10,  1854,  Oct.  8,  1856,  Dec.  6,  Sept.  9,  1854. 

A  Copeland  work  not  listed  in  MacMillan,  N.C.  Portrait  Index,  99,  195,  196,  is  Wake  Forest  University’s 
portrait  of  the  school’s  first  president.  Dr.  Samuel  Wait,  painted  in  1856.  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest 
College  1:519,  opposite  379.  In  1848  a  New  Bern  artist  named  Schenck  exhibited  his  series  of  “Battle 
Scenes  in  Mexico”  in  Raleigh.  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  20,  1848. 

116  Register  (s-w),  June  29,  Sept.  29,  Oct.  2,  Jan.  12,  1847,  Nov.  1,  4,  1854,  Mar.  10,  1858. 
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century,  there  had  been  no  permanent  local  exhibition  area  for  the  fine  arts. 
Late  in  the  pre-war  period  plans  were  being  made  by  a  Mr.  Johnson  for  a 
"Gallery  of  the  Portraits  of  distinguished  men  of  North  Carolina,”  a  project 
that  evidently  was  not  realized.  At  least  one  of  the  works  intended  for  that 
collection  was  William  Garl  Browne  s  portrait  of  Judge  Edmund  Badgei , 
painted  the  preceding  year.117 

Art  for  Sale. — A  fairly  lively  market  for  art  reproductions  as  well  as 
original  graphics  existed  in  Wake  County  in  those  optimistic  pre-war  years. 
Turner  and  Hughes’  book  store  kept  in  stock  portfolios  of  prints  both  for 
browsing  and  for  sale .  One  of  the  most  popular  in  1 839  was  the  copperplate 
engraving  of  Gilbert  Stuart  s  Faneuil  Hall  portrait  of  Washington,  issued  by 
the  Franklin  Print  Company  of  Boston.  The  dealers  advised  that  the 
parlor  of  every  American  should  be  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  this  print  is  cheap,  and  accurate  and  beautiful  enough  to  gratify 
the  most  fastidious  taste.”  They  also  offered  prints  of  John  Trumbull  s 
Signing  of  the  Declaration  of Independence .  Two  prints  of  especial  intei  est 
locally  were  the  1 84 1  Weisman  lithograph  of  Lafayette  viewing  the  Canova 
statue  and,  in  1843,  Philadelphia  engraver  John  Sartain’s  engraving  of  a 
portrait  of  Bishop  Levi  S.  Ives.118 

Art  was  available  in  showrooms  other  than  those  of  the  book  store. 
Petersilia’s  music  store  on  Fayetteville  Street,  for  example,  had  its  walls 
adorned  with  paintings  and  pictures  "of  all  kinds”  in  the  1850s.  And  in  1859 
the  firm  of  Jones  and  Moore  arranged  a  sale  of  imported  Italian  statuettes 
copied  from  such  celebrated  originals  as  Canova’s  Four  Seasons  and 
Titian’s  Venus,  as  well  as  reproductions  of  classical  Greek  and  Roman 
vases. 11!) 

The  Photographic  Arts.  When  the  daguerreotype  became  available  lo¬ 
cally,  it  achieved  popularity  with  a  larger  segment  of  Wake  County  people 
than  had  the  more  expensive  portraits.  It  was  not  long  after  publication  of 
Louis  Jacques  Daguerre’s  invention  of  the  photographic  process  that  itin¬ 
erant  daguerreotypists  offered  patrons  in  W^ke  the  opportunity  of  having 
their  likenesses  made  by  this  quick  new  method.  One  T.  H.  Smiley  late  in 
1842  opened  a  studio  for  the  purpose  at  the  corner  of  Fayetteville  and 
Morgan  streets,  west  side.  A  few  months  later  a  daguerreotypist  named 
Stringfellow  was  in  business  in  Raleigh,  having  introduced  a  new  method 
that  gave  a  "healthy  cast”  to  the  faces  of  his  subjects.  According  to  a  local 
critic  earlier  pictures  had  "assumed  a  cadaverous  and  unnatural  hue.  120 

Since  the  method  required  natural  lighting,  and  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
G.  B.  Worth  ensconced  himself  in  1844  in  a  third-story  room  with  a  large 
skylight  in  B.  B.  Smith’s  brick  building  on  Fayetteville  Street.  There  he 
photographed  customers  and  colored  their  portraits  by  hand.  Artist 


1,7  See  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  92;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  6,  1858.  The  Badger  portrait  referred  to  may  be  that  at 
the  University  of  N.C.,  Chapel  Hill,  attributed  to  Brown  in  MacMillan,  N.C.  Portrait  Index ,  7. 

118  Register  (w),  Jan.  28,  1834,  Mar.  18,  1839;  see  above  at  n.  106;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  1,  1843. 

11(1 Register  (s-w),  Feb.  12,  19,  1853,  Feb.  5,  1859. 

120  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  10,  Mar.  7,  10,  Aug.  18,  1843. 
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Charles  Doratt  introduced  photography  into  his  portrait  studio  in  1846, 
indicating  in  his  advertisements  that  he  excelled  not  only  in  coloring  the 
daguerreotypes  but  also  in  artistically  grouping  his  subjects.  A  visiting 
team  of  daguerreotypists  in  1847,  Clark  and  Hutchins,  utilized  the  sky¬ 
lighted  studio  in  Smith’s  building  and  offered  not  only  to  make  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  from  life  but  also  to  make  copies  of  other  daguerreotypes 
or  of  portraits,  paintings,  and  engravings.  The  following  year  the  room  was 
headquarters,  briefly,  for  an  itinerant  photographer  named  Broadbent.  At 
about  the  same  time,  local  jeweler  John  C.  Palmer  returned  from  the  North 
where  he  had  gone  to  learn  how  to  “execute  Likenesses  in  the  most  perfect 
and  new  style”  for  insertion  in  breast  pins  or  lockets.  He  guaranteed  his 
photographic  pictures  would  never  fade  or  lose  their  color.  Another 
traveling  daguerreotypist  team  in  1 85 1 ,  Weeks  and  Griffin,  secured  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Wake  County  Court  to  set  up  the  wagon  that  was  their 
’’Locomotive  Daguerrean  Gallery”  in  the  courthouse  square.  Their  spe¬ 
cialty  was  producing  portrait  likenesses  on  imitation  ivory.121 

For  most  of  the  decade  of  the  fifties  the  “Daguerrean  Gallery”  of  C.  B. 
Havens  was  the  outstanding  photographic  studio  in  the  area.  Operating 
first  in  the  Smith  Building  studio  with  the  skylight  about  1851,  he  moved 
after  three  years  into  a  new  skylighted  studio  in  a  brick  store  building 
erected  by  the  hardware  firm  family  of  W.  J.  and  A.  S.  Lougee  on  Fayette¬ 
ville  Street.  At  various  times  he  had  other  professionals  associated  with 
him,  including  portrait  painter  Oliver  Perry  Copeland  in  1854.  As  new 
techniques  were  introduced,  Havens  employed  them.  Between  1854  and 
1857  he  was  producing  the  ambrotype  and  its  modifications,  variously 
called  melainotype,  ferrotype,  and  tintype.  In  collaboration  with  another 
photographer  named  Mallon  in  1 857,  Havens  announced  they  had  invented 
a  “cameotype,”  a  picture  “superior  to  either  the  daguerreotype  or  the 
ambrotype.”  Their  new  process  received  a  favorable  notice  that  year  in  the 
Photographic  &  Fine  Art  Journal  published  in  New  York.  The  article 
commended  Havens  and  Mallon  on  the  “Great  depth,  softness  of  contour, 
and  .  .  .  even,  balanced  light  and  shade”  of  their  positive  photographs,  and 
ranked  their  ambrotypes  with  those  of  “our  best  artists  in  this  [New  York] 
City.”  Later,  artist  Joshua  P.  Andrews  joined  the  studio  to  hand-color 
Havens’  photographs  in  oil,  pastille,  or  India  ink.  In  late  1858  Havens  and 
Andrews  were  producing  photographic  enlargements  up  to  life  size  on 
canvas,  which  Andrews  colored  “true  to  nature.”  The  artist  continued  well 
into  the  war  years  to  work  in  the  Lougees’  skylighted  studio  and  to  color 
photographs  for  the  photographer  who  succeeded  Havens,  one  E.  Hunt. 
Hunt  and  Andrews  offered  enlargements  on  canvas,  plain  photographs, 
melainotypes  for  lockets  or  pins,  and  three  types  they  recommended  “for 
sending  in  letters”  —  ambrotypes,  vignettes,  and  willographs.122 


121  Register  (s-w).  Dec.  29,  1843,  Jan.  10,  1845,  Sept.  29,  1846,  Nov.  24,  1847,  May  24,  1848,  Dec.  1,  1847, 
May  7,  10,  1851;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1851:315. 

122  Standard  (s-w),  Aug.  30,  1851 ;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  10,  1854,  Feb.  4,  Apr.  25,  1857,  Sept.  1 1 ,  Oct.  28, 
Dec.  25,  1858;  Standard  (w),  July  15,  1863,  Mar.  3,  1860;  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake  (Raleigh)  Population 
Schedule.  Re  early  techniques  see  Beaumont  Newhall,  The  History  of  Photography ,  48-49,  or  other  similar 
work. 
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By  the  mid- 1850s  local  photographers  had  begun  to  take  their  cameras 
out-of-doors  to  record  pictures  of  local  buildings.  Among  those  first  offered 
for  sale  at  the  several  book  stores  were  prints  of  the  capitol,  Christ  Church, 
the  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  on  Caswell  Square,  and  the  main  building 
at  St.  Mary’s.  So  popular  and  accepted  had  these  and  the  individual  and 
group  portraits  become  that  Register  editor  John  W.  Syme  declared  in 
1856,  “It  is  quite  evident  that  the  photographic  proces  of  taking  pictures 
will  soon  drive  into  disuse  every  other  means  of  picture-taking,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  such  perfection  by  any  other  mode.”  Local  photogra¬ 
phers,  others  said,  were  by  then  producing  pictures  “so  life-like  as  to  be 
almost  mistaken  for  living,  animate  beings.”123 

Into  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  hundreds  of  these  early  photo¬ 
graphs,  especially  the  more  durable  tintypes,  were  carried  by  soldiers  as 
reminders  of  their  loved  ones  at  home.  From  those  battlefields  came  more 
than  one  story  that  a  tintype  carried  in  a  uniform  pocket  was  the  means  of 
saving  a  soldier’s  life  from  enemy  bullets. 

Theater. — For  a  brief  period  in  the  late  1830s,  theater  in  Wake  County 
experienced  a  revival  of  sorts,  following  and  preceding  decided  slumps. 
Stock  companies  occasionally  scheduled  appearances  in  Raleigh  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  successful  Charleston  (South  Carolina)  Theater.  The 
Raleigh  Theater,  occupying  the  ground  floor  of  the  Masonic  Hall  at  the 
corner  of  Dawson  and  Morgan  streets,  had  for  at  least  the  first  half  of 
the  decade  been  unused  and  neglected.  In  1835  it  was  described  as  “unfit 
and  uncomfortable  for  Ladies  to  enter,”  having  badly  “broken  walls  and 
windows.”  That  winter  a  professional  theater  manager,  Henry  W.  Preston, 
who  was  also  managing  theaters  in  Wilmington  and  New  Bern,  leased  the 
building  and  at  his  own  expense  repaired  and  remodeled  it  extensively. 
From  “the  North”  he  recruited  “a  strong  and  efficient  Corps 
Dramatique as  well  as  the  French  dancer,  Madame  Vincent,  from  the 
Royal  Opera,  Paris,  whose  repertoire  incidentally  included  the  highland 
fling.  George  W.  S.  Vincent  was  the  professional  artist  he  engaged  to  paint 
a  new  drop  curtain  with  a  “touchingly  grand  and  imposing”  sea  and  shore 
scene,  as  well  as  to  decorate  the  proscenium  and  boxes  in  inviting  colors 
“intermingled  with  gold.”  Preston  cushioned  the  seats  in  “beautiful  crim¬ 
son,”  installed  new  stage  curtains,  and  added  festooned  window  draperies, 
so  altering  the  hall  as  to  make  it,  in  the  words  of  a  local  observer,  “almost 
unknown  to  the  Theatre-going  people  of  Raleigh.”  The  opening  production 
was  scheduled  for  Monday,  November  16,  1835,  and  the  troupe  performed 
their  repertory  for  nearly  seven  weeks,  to  appreciative  audiences.124 

Over  the  next  three  years  the  owners  of  the  theater,  the  local  and  state 
Masonic  lodges,  advertised  the  hall’s  availability,  but  few  professionals 
appeared.  There  was  in  1838  a  short  but  highly  successful  revival  of  the 
local  amateur  Thespian  Society.  Between  February  9  and  mid-May  they 


123  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  20,  1856. 

124  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  347-354,  passim;  see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  82;  Register  (w),  Nov.  1 0, 
1835;  Star,  Dec.  5,  1835;  Register  (w),  Nov.  17,  1835. 
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produced  three  major  plays,  each  followed  by  the  customary  short  comic 
piece.  Their  opening  play  was  Goldsmith’s  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  A  local 
reviewer  noted  that  the  players  exhibited  “a  good  deal  of  dramatic  talent,” 
but  advised  in  friendly  fashion  that  it  would  be  “absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  adopt  some  steps  to  ensure  better  order  hereafter  in  the  House,”  or 
they  could  not  hope  to  attract  “a  respectable  auditory.”  The  group’s 
response  was  to  employ  “a  strict  Police”  for  their  next  offering  in  March, 
which  was  the  tragedy  Douglas.  They  were  rewarded  by  “a  full  and 
fashionable  House”  and  popular  demand  for  repeat  performances.  Some 
room  for  improvement  yet  remained,  however,  if  the  postscript  to  the 
highly  favorable  second  review  is  an  accurate  indication.  It  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  even  more  improvement  would  be  effected  “if  gentlemen,  who 
prefer  the  Pit,  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  seats  were  made  to  sit  and  not  to 
stand  on  —  and  if  the  junior  branches  of  the  audience  will  crack  fewer 
nuts.”  In  May  the  players’  production  of  Sheridan’s  The  Rivals  delighted 
one  of  the  largest  local  audiences  “ever  seen  assembled  in  Raleigh  on  a 
similar  occasion.  ’  ’  These  several  successes  enabled  the  organization  to  pay 
off  its  indebtedness,  but  there  apparently  was  no  succeeding  season  there¬ 
after.125 

The  Masons,  whose  hall  occupied  the  second  floor  of  the  building, 
advertised  in  Richmond,  Washington,  and  New  York  newspapers  the 
availability  of  the  theater  for  professional  companies  during  the  fall,  and  in 
mid-winter  a  family  troupe  named  Chapman  appeared.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Edward  L.  Davenport  family,  featuring  the  eleven-year-old  child 
prodigy  Fanny  Davenport,  whose  acting  was  described  by  a  member  of  the 
audience  as  “the  histrionic  art  unrivalled,  at  least  within  our  ex¬ 
perience.”126 

Another  summer  theater  experiment  was  tried  in  1840  by  a  touring 
company  starring  Mrs.  H.  B.  Phillips,  who  played  all  the  female  parts  in  the 
plays  and  sang,  as  well.  Others  in  the  troupe  included  “Mr.  Phillips,  Mr. 
Luckett,  Mr.  Kilkelly,  and  Master  David.”  The  company  performed  once  a 
week  through  most  of  the  summer,  presenting  a  different  play  each  week. 
Mrs.  Phillips  and  her  husband  remained  in  the  fall,  and  were  rejoined  by 
others  of  the  company  for  a  winter  season  which  they  opened  much  earlier 
than  was  customary  because  of  the  large  number  of  people  expected  for  the 
state  Whig  convention  beginning  in  the  capital  county  October  5.  Appar¬ 
ently  a  successful  venture,  at  least  a  part  of  the  troupe  was  still  in  town  the 
following  January.127 

Thereafter  there  was  virtually  no  professional  or  amateur  drama  offered 
locally  for  the  remainder  of  the  antebellum  period,  although  the  theater 
stage  was  used  from  time  to  time  by  variety  and  musical  entertainers,  who 
also  performed  in  other  local  halls.  In  1848  the  local  amateurs  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  revive  the  Thespian  Society  once  again.  One  of  the  few  notices 


125  Register  (w),  Sept.  3,  1835  to  Oct.  1,  1838,  Feb.  12,  Mar.  12,  26,  19,  1838;  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum 
Theater,”  353. 

126  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  353-354. 

127  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  354;  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  14,  July  14,  28,  Oct.  2,  1840. 
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of  a  professional  dramatic  offering  in  the  last  months  before  the  war 
announced  the  October  1860  appearance  of  a  variety  troupe  called  Bailey. 
They  were  to  present  the  popular  comedy  Our  American  Cousin  in  a  tent  in 
Baptist  Grove.  The  Raleigh  Theater  continued  to  deteriorate,  and  the  entire 
building  was  razed  in  1874. 128 

Entertainment  and  Recreation 

In  addition  to  events  in  the  arts  fields,  antebellum  Wake  residents  had  a 
variety  of  entertainment  and  recreational  opportunities  over  the  years.  But 
as  some  of  them  complained  from  time  to  time,  there  were  many  more  days 
in  any  given  365  when  there  was  not  a  public  entertainment  to  attend  than 
when  some  such  event  was  offered. 

Traveling  Entertainers. — Traveling  professionals  brought  a  variety  of 
entertainment,  including  circuses,  menageries,  illusionary  exhibitions,  sci¬ 
entific  demonstrations,  variety  shows  of  several  types,  and  occasional 
natural  curiosities.  Among  the  most  celebrated  attractions  in  the  latter 
category  were  the  world-famous  Siamese  Twins,  Chang  and  Eng  Bunker, 
who  appeared  more  than  once.  Announcements  of  their  first  visit  advised 
that  “the  Siamese  United  Brothers”  would  be  in  the  capital  county  Oc¬ 
tober  16-18,  1834.  They  stopped  at  Guion’s  Hotel,  where  for  a  small  fee 
they  would  be  “happy  to  receive  visitors.  ’  ’  To  this  discreet  invitation  to  see 
“the  great  Natural  Curiosity,  which  has  excited  such  astonishment  in 
Europe  and  America,”  Gales  of  the  Register  added,  “We  learn  that  they 
are  very  genteel  in  their  appearance,  polished  in  their  manners,  and  possess 
remarkably  acute  intellectual  powers.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
there  is  nothing  indelicate  in  the  exhibition  which  can  offend  the  feelings  of 
the  most  fastidious  female.”  They  returned  four  years  later  at  Christmas 
time,  charging  twenty-five  cents  to  those  who  would  view  them  at  the 
Union  Hotel.  For  at  least  the  next  fifteen  years,  Raleigh  newspapers 
carried  articles  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  brothers,  who  married 
North  Carolina  sisters  and  established  residence  in  Surry  County.  Once 
more,  in  1853,  the  Register  noted  their  passing  through  Wake,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  son  of  one  and  the  daughter  of  the  other,  and  observed  that 
“nothing  in  them  [the  children]  betrays  a  foreign  origin.”129 

“The  original  American  Tom  Thumb”  paid  two  visits  to  Wake  in  the 
1840s.  This  was  the  nineteen-year-old  “Colonel”  Chaffin,  whose  manager 
billed  him  as  “the  smallest  man  in  the  known  world,  and  the  only  real  Dwarf 
in  America.”  He  was  compared  with  the  much  younger  “General”  Tom 
Thumb  (Charles  Stratton)  whom  P.  T.  Barnum  made  famous  but  who  grew 
larger  than  Chaffin’s  advertised  twenty-seven  inches  at  maturity.  Local 
crowds  paid  to  see  him  in  a  public  room  of  B.  B.  Smith’s  Fayetteville  Street 
building  during  two  days  between  10  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  Some  years  later  the 


128  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  354-358;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  14,  1848;  John  Nichols,  History  of 
Hiram  Lodge  No.  40.  Raleigh ,  N.C.,  From  1800  to  1900  Inclusive,  16,  45. 

128  Register  (w),  July  l,Oct.  14,  1834,  Dec.  24,  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  2 1 ,  1849,Jan.24,  1845,  Apr.  13, 
1853;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  179.  Also  see  the  Chang  and  Eng  Bunker  Papers,  Southern  Historical 
Collection,  and  Siamese  Twins  Papers,  State  Archives. 
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Virginia  Dwarf  Family,  having  been  abandoned  in  South  Carolina  by  their 
manager,  spent  three  days  in  Raleigh  attempting  to  raise  money  through 
similar  fees  in  order  to  finance  their  trip  home.130 

Circuses  and  menageries  appeared  in  Wake  every  few  years.  Some  of 
those  stopping  for  two  or  three  days  were  the  Bancker  &  Harrington 
company.  Hobby’s  United  Menagerie  and  Circus,  Robinson  &  Eldred’s 
Great  National  Circus,  Stone  and  McCollum’s,  Washburn’s  Circus, 
Sands-Nathans  &  Co.,  and  “Bailey  &  Co.’s  Gigantic  Circus  and 
Menagerie.”  The  Bailey  troupe  moved  from  Raleigh  to  Rolesville  for  a 
one-day  stand  before  continuing  toward  Smithfield,  in  1858.  Press  agents 
for  Stone  and  McCollum’s  circus  in  1849  termed  Raleigh  and  Clarksville, 
Virginia,  two  of  the  greatest  circus-going  places  in  the  United  States.  The 
Standard  supported  the  claim  by  reporting  that  for  one  of  their  perfor¬ 
mances  in  Raleigh  that  September  “not  less  than  one  thousand  of  our 
population  witnessed  their  performances.”  Students  from  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  were  admitted  free.  An  exhibition  of  animals  from  the  Zoological 
Institute  of  Baltimore  stopped  for  a  day  in  Wakefield  before  opening  in 
Raleigh  on  July  4  in  1836.  Ten  years  later  it  was  the  Register  s  unhappy  duty 
to  report  the  deaths  of  a  tapir  and  a  bear  belonging  to  another  menagerie  en 
route  from  Fayetteville  to  Raleigh.  The  cause  was  the  exceptionally  cold 
weather  in  early  March  1846.  Billing  his  company  as  “not  a  Circus,  nor  a 
Menagerie,  but  a  Grand  Exposition  of  the  WONDERS  OF  NATURE  AND 
ART,”  Dan  Rice  brought  his  “Great  Show”  to  Raleigh  in  May  1860.  His 
was  one  of  the  last  variety  entertainments  to  play  in  Wake  County  in  the 
antebellum  period.131 

Variety  shows  of  several  types  came  with  more  frequency  than  did  the 
larger  companies  with  animals.  In  the  1840s  bird  acts,  ventriloquists,  and 
marionettes  attracted  local  audiences,  as  did  minstrel  shows,  which  re¬ 
mained  especially  popular  during  the  fifties.  In  1 840  Signor  Spinetto  and  his 
trained  canaries  and  Java  sparrows  appeared  in  the  town  hall.  J.  Morris  set 
up  a  tent  for  six  hundred  viewers  behind  Jones’s  Hotel,  returning  a  few 
weeks  later  to  the  same  location,  with  his  “Songs,  Glees,  Duetts,  Recita¬ 
tions,  etc.”  Later  in  the  forties  Signor  Veronia’s  marionettes  appeared 
with  Haskell  the  Magician,  returning  a  year  later  as  well.  A  Philadelphia 
comedian  with  a  strolling  band  of  minstrels  in  1851  committed  suicide  in  a 
local  hotel  by  taking  laudanum.  MacKenzie’s  vaudeville  troupe  appeared 
in  September  1854,  a  company  of  Swiss  bell-ringers  entertained  that  same 
fall,  and  a  magician  named  Everett  performed  with  his  company  in  October 
1856.  The  Joe  Parker  family  attracted  such  “crowded  and  fashionable 
audiences”  to  their  Parker’s  Varieties,  according  to  a  reviewer,  that  they 
returned  not  once  but  three  times  in  1860  with  their  “Chaste  Entertain¬ 
ments”  in  the  town  hall.132 


13,1  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  17,  1846,  July  14,  1860. 

131  Register  (w).  Mar.  3 1 ,  1835,  June  11,  Nov.  26,  mS;Register  (s-w).  May  14,  1 847; Standard  (w).  Sept. 
12,  1849,  Nov.  14,  1855;  Register  (w),  June  21,  1836 \  Register  (s-w),  June  26,  1858,  Mar.  6,  1846,  May  19, 
I860. 

132  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  355-357;  Standard  (s-w).  May  7,  1851 ;  Register  (s-w),  May  7,  1851, 
Sept.  23,  Nov.  29,  1854,  Feb.  22,  Mar.  31,  1860. 
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Minstrel  shows  caught  on  in  Wake  as  elsewhere,  and  in  the  last  two 
decades  before  the  war  probably  accounted  for  more  frequent  perfor¬ 
mances  than  any  other  traveling  entertainment  event.  Some  of  the  troupes 
featured  Negro  performers  as  well  as  black-faced  whites.  Old  Joe  Sweeny, 
assisted  by  Parry,  Sweeny,  and  Berry,  and  by  “the  celebrated  Negro 
Dancer,”  John  Sherman,  were  among  the  first,  in  1848,  to  appear  at 
Raleigh’s  town  hall.  Return  engagements  at  Odd  Fellows  Hall  featured 
other  members  of  Old  Joe’s  family,  as  well  as  R.  Hall,  the  “celebrated  Jig 
Dancer.”  By  1854  they  were  being  billed  as  Sweeny’s  Virginia  Minstrels. 
Other  troupes  included  the  Julien  Minstrels  and  Everett’s  Varieties,  the 
latter  “consisting  of  Magic,  Mirth,  and  Minstrelsy”  and  performing  in  a 
tent  on  Nash  Square.  “Fun  without  Vulgarity”  was  promised  audiences  by 
Ned  Davis  and  his  Olio  Minstrels’  “chaste  and  unique”  concerts  in  1854. 133 

Other  types  of  traveling  entertainment  were  magic  lantern  shows, 
panoramas,  and  “dissolving  scenes,”  or  “illusions.”  The  third-act  feature 
of  a  program  at  the  Raleigh  Theater  in  1836  was  “Herr  Zaionczek’s  Phan- 
tascopal  Illusions.”  A  Mr.  Shaw  from  Boston  exhibited  in  1844  his  “as¬ 
tonishing  &  beautiful  dissolving  scenes,”  which  a  member  of  the  audience 
termed  “somewhat  striking  —  but  yet  not  half  so  distinct  or  perfect  as  the 
magic  lantern  exhibition.”  Mr.  Sussdorf  from  Salem,  North  Carolina, 
brought  an  exhibition  of  the  latter  type  several  years  later.  Faraway  people , 
places,  and  events  were  illustrated  in  “Pomarede’s  Original  Panorama  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Indian  Life”  for  a  week-long  engagement  in  1850. 
So  popular  was  a  life-sized  panorama  of  scenes  from  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  in  late  1860  that  its  engagement  was  extended  to  two  full  weeks. 
This  exhibition  was  the  last  major  traveling  attraction  in  the  capital  county 
before  the  Civil  War.134 

Recreation. — Between  these  events,  periodic  complaints  from  local  folk 
indicated  there  was  little  wholesome  recreation  available,  especially  for 
young  people.  In  1843  a  correspondent  of  the  Register  bemoaned  “the  want 
of  any  place  of  amusement  or  recreation,  in  our  little  City,”  and  suggested 
as  a  last  resort  organizing  “conversation  societies  by  which  the  dull 
monotony  that  lingers  around  us  might  be  broken.”  Another  corre¬ 
spondent  at  about  the  same  time  declared,  “Raleigh,  all  persons  will  admit, 
is  a  very  dull  place,  and  a  great  pity  it  is,  for  we  have  the  material  amongst 
us,  and  it  only  wants  the  stirring  up.”  He  urged  the  introduction  of  “some 
regular  and  uniformly  expected  enjoyments,  emanating  from  ourselves, 
and  on  which  we  can  always  depend.”  Neither  young  nor  older  men,  he 
noted,  ever  walked  more  than  a  few  blocks;  inactivity  was  making  them 


133  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  1,  1848,  Oct.  14,  1854;  Rulfs,  “Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  355-356;  Register  (s-w), 
Feb.  1,  1854. 

134  Register  (w),  Dec.  27,  1836;  Haigh  Diary,  Mar.  11,  1844;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  30,  1851;  Rulfs, 
“Ante-Bellum  Theater,”  358. 

Another  form  of  street  entertainment  was  furnished  by  “the  Razor  Strop  Man”  during  his  periodic  visits 
to  the  capital  county.  On  one  such  occasion  a  reporter  noted,  “That  veritable  and  extraordinary  individual 
[had  the  streets]  literally  blocked  up  by  the  crowds  attracted  by  his  readily  wonderful  recitations.”  At  the 
same  time  he  did  “a  thriving  business  in  the  sale  of  his  Strops.”  He  was  to  travel  afterward  to  S.C.  via 
Fayetteville  and  Wilmington.  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  29,  1846. 
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“an  indolent  people,  too  fond  of  sleep  and  retirement,  although  we  do  live 
in  Wake  County,”  He  suggested  cricket  matches  “in  one  of  our  fine  open 
fields,”  or  shooting,  leaping,  or  wrestling  matches,  to  utilize  some  of  the 
energy  that  young  men  were  wasting  at  “the  Gaming  Table,  the  Public 
House,  and  other  places  of  equally  destructive  tendency.”  Nearly  a  decade 
later,  the  same  sort  of  concern  was  being  voiced  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Bryan,  who 
called  Raleigh  “the  worst  place  for  boys  I  ever  knew.  The  majority  of  the 
men  are  of  the  meanest  sort.  They  will  entice  [young  men]  to  drink  and 
gamble  some  that  are  fathers  themselves.  There  is  a  number  of  eating 
houses  that  are  bad  places  for  young  men.”135 

In  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties  several  entrepreneurs  experimented 
with  ten-pin  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms.  Joshua  E.  Lumsden  opened 
an  alley  at  his  springs  and  bathing  establishment  south  of  the  governor’s 
residence.  Financial  difficulties  forced  the  proprietor  to  sell  the  complex  in 
a  few  months.  James  McLaughlin  chose  a  location  near  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  depot  for  his  ten-pin  alley  late  in  1840,  counting  on  the  bowlers’ 
“excellent  view  of  the  Cars”  to  increase  its  attraction,  as  well  as  on  good 
liquors  from  his  bar.  William  L.  Fowler  and  Hugh  McBane  also  dispensed 
liquor  at  their  Wilmington  Street  billiard  room,  which  continued  in  business 
for  a  few  years.136 

Every  now  and  then  local  groups  used  their  talents  in  a  non-commercial 
venture  to  provide  home-grown  entertainment.  Such  a  one  was  the  local 
version  of  the  DQI,  or  Don  Quixote  Invincibles.  One  who  especially 
appreciated  their  first  efforts  to  amuse  the  local  populace  was  R.  H. 
Whitaker,  who  recalled  their  refreshingly  ridiculous  appearance  during  fair 
week  in  the  fifties.  “They  were  dressed  as  knights,”  he  remembered, 
“wearing  masks,  helmets  and  shields,  and  carrying  spears  or  swords,  and 
were  mounted  on  the  poorest  horses,  mules  and  no-horned  oxen  that  could 
be  found.”  Behind  the  leader,  representing  Don  Quixote  on  his  horse 
Rosinante,  came  his  aide  as  Sancho  Panza  riding  an  old  mule,  and  “at  least 
a  hundred  true  and  loyal  knights.”  About  midway  the  column,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  was  “a  wagon  drawn  by  a  mule  and  a  steer,  in  which  sat  Colonel 
Buck  Tucker,  who,  dressed  as  a  woman,  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head  big 
enough  for  a  buggy  top,”  posed  as  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  Contemporary 
press  coverage  of  this  1854  parade  supports  Whitaker’s  recollections.  One 
reporter  termed  it  “decidedly  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features”  of  the 
fair,  with  their  grotesque  costumes  and  steeds  that  Cervantes’  “Rosinante 
himself  would  have  scorned  to  own  as  of  his  kind.”  Their  nonsense  excited 
acclamations  from  “the  delighted  people.”137 

At  the  fairground,  Whitaker  continued,  “after  going  through  a  sham 
battle,  in  which  many  daring  assaults  were  made  upon  imaginary  and 
invisible  enemies,  a  tournament  was  announced,  and  the  fun  ot  the  day 
began  in  earnest,  as  knights  on  horses,  knights  on  mules,  and  knights  on 


135  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  10,  Sept.  15,  1843;  Lucy  D.  Bryan  to  [?]  Bryan,  May  13,  1852,  Hogg  Papers. 
13H  Register  (w),  Apr.  28,  1835,  June  6,  1837;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  17,  1840;  Register  (w),  Feb.  12,  1838; 
Register  (s-w),  Nov.  17,  1840;  Rasp,  July  2,  1842. 

137  Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  49-50;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  25,  1854. 
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yearlings,  contended  for  the  ring.  I  don’t  remember  who  was  the  successful 
knight,  but  I  do  remember  how  gracefully  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of ’  Dulcinea 
Del  Toboso’  and  received  the  victor’s  wreath,  made  of  collard  and  mullen 

leaves.”138 

The  news  item  predicted  that  the  DQI  would  “most  probably  pay 
another  visit  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  ’  ’  Within  a  month  it  was  announced 
that  a  repeat  performance  would  occur  on  Saturday  afternoon,  November 
25,  and  that  admission  to  the  fairgrounds  site  was  to  be  twenty -five  cents 
per  couple ,  with  proceeds  to  go  to  the  ladies’  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
To  tempt  an  audience,  the  announcement  listed  the  “knights”  who  were  to 
contend  for  the  ring.  They  included  such  outlandish  names  as  the  Knight  of 
the  Kicking  Mule,  Enchanted  Gun,  Blasted  Lyre,  Rusty  Nail,  Jolly  Nose, 
Shanghai  Feather,  Severe  Frost,  Dark  Eye,  Awful  Yarn,  “the  very  Green 
Knight,  the  great  Unwashed  Knight,  and  the  Hifalutin  Knight.”  The  list  of 
“steeds”  that  were  to  compete  in  the  trotting  match  was  as  follows: 

Don  Quixote’s  world-renowned  steed  Rosinante.  FATTY,  the 
shuck-fed  pony,  the  steed  on  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  appeared  at 
the  battle  of  Cowpens.  ROARING  VOLCANO,  the  Bay  horse  on 
which  the  allied  Admirals  were  mounted  at  the  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol.  DOT,  AND  CARRY  ONE,  the  three-legged  mule  which 
towed  the  open  boat  in  which  Alexander  the  great  crossed  the  Alps 
after  the  battle  of  Moscow.  IMPOSSIBLE,  the  identical  horse  which 
came  out  of  Noah’s  Ark.  This  horse  will  run  against  his  own  shadow  for 
a  private  bet.  YANKEE  DOODLE,  the  Arab  steed  which  the  poet 
called  for,  a  descendant  of  the  wooden  horse  that  took  Troy.  OLD 
DROWSY,  the  matchless  trotter  favorably  known  on  account  of  his 
fleetness  when  carrying  the  mail  from  Raleigh  to  Weldon,  which  feat  he 
frequently  performed  in  fifty-one  hours,  two  minutes  and  nine  seconds, 

’’long  time  ago.”  DONNER  UND  BLITZEN,  the  war-horse  which 
bore  Gen.  Mynheer  Van  Dunk  through  the  campaign  in  which  the 
Dutch  took  Holland.  A  number  of  others  equal  in  blood  and  speed  have 
likewise  been  entered.139 

Sports. — In  the  suburbs  and  rural  areas  of  Wake,  neighborhood  folk  also 
created  some  of  their  own  diversions.  These  included  some  of  the  more 
active  participating  and  spectator  sports  such  as  horse-racing,  athletic 
contests,  cock-fighting,  and  gander-pulling.  A  small  “settlement”  near 
Raleigh  called  Hard  Scrabble  was  reportedly  a  place  “where  the  various 
champions  of  cock-fighting,  footracing,  wrestlers  and  boxers,  generally 
congregate.”  The  Raleigh  Rasp  of  February  19,  1842,  recounted  an  educa¬ 
tional  encounter  “a  mountain  bully”  had  with  Hard  Scrabble  frequen¬ 
ters.140 

Farther  out  in  the  county,  a  western  Wake  community  near  the  Chatham 
County  line  was  known  by  the  intriguingly  descriptive  name  of  New  Ruin. 
For  many  years  prior  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century  its  primary  place  of 


138  Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  49-50. 

13!*  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  25,  Nov.  22,  1854. 

I4"  Rasp,  Feb.  19,  1842.  For  a  graphic  description  of  a  gander-pulling,  see  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum,  N.C., 
111-112. 
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New  Ruin  Tavern  in  western 
Wake  was  one  of  several  country 
places  where  horse-races  and 
cockfights  such  as  these  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  RegisterMar.  27,  1840 
(left)  and  May  10,  1844  (right) 
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business  was  a  tavern,  which  was  the  Saturday  night  gathering  place  for 
dancing  to  the  music  of  fiddles.  Old-timers  in  the  neighborhood  were 
quoted  for  generations  after  the  tavern’s  demise  as  knowing  first-hand  of 
the  dances,  as  well  as  of  drinking  and  gambling  at  the  tavern  and  of 
horse-races,  wrestling  matches,  cockfights,  and  gander-pulls  that  took 
place  nearby.  The  road  from  Cotten’s  Crossroads  in  Chatham  County  to 
the  tavern  in  Wake  served  as  a  straightaway  race  track  a  mile  in  length. 
People  from  neighboring  communities  and,  some  said,  from  as  far  away  as 
Raleigh,  raced  their  horses  or  came  to  bet  on  the  events  at  New  Ruin.  An 
1844  newspaper  notice  announced  that  a  main  of  cocks  would  be  fought 
May  29  “at  Jef.  Utley’s,  on  the  half-way  ground  between  Wake  and 
Chatham,”  for  prizes  of  “$200  the  odd  and  $10  the  battle,”  and  that 
twenty-one  cocks  would  be  shown.141 


141  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871;  Ramsey  map  of  Chatham,  1870;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug,  1844:746, 
granting  Willie  Henderson  license  to  retail  spirituous  liquors  by  the  small  measure  “at  New  Ruin  in  Wake 
County”;  Anne  Jackson  Williams,  “Old  Olive’s  Chapel  Has  Ninety  Years  of  History  and  Holds  Many 
Records,”  News  and  Observer ,  Jan.  7,  1940;  Hendricks,  Biography  of  a  Country  Church,  10,  passim; 
Register  (s-w).  May  10,  1844. 

A  descendant  of  John  Williams  has  recorded  the  fact  that  a  young  teacher  and  minister’s  daughter,  Sarah 
Adeline  Howell,  was  reluctant  to  accept  his  proposal  of  marriage  because  his  farm  was  too  close  to  the  New 
Ruin  tavern  and  race  track,  and  that  he  sold  the  property  and  bought  land  farther  away  before  they  were 
married  in  1857.  Anne  Jackson  Williams,  “The  Williams  Family,”  4. 

Fighting  cocks  were  raised  by  at  least  one  of  the  Jeffreys  families  in  the  Wake  Forest-Rolesville  area. 
William  D.  Jeffreys  described  to  a  brother  the  Easter  1833  “barbecue  and  chicken  peck  at  Burr[el]l  Perry’s 
mill,”  during  which  “we”  won  two  out  of  four  fights  and  “came  off  two  dollars  and  a  half  winners  after  all 
our  bad  misfortune.”  In  the  first  of  the  two  losing  matches  their  cock  escaped  into  the  woods  and  was  killed; 
in  the  second,  Jeffreys  related,  “we  heald  our  chicken  droped  him  in  the  pit  when  he  only  maid  a  fiew 
flutters  stove  the  heals  in  the  other  cock  andjirked  both  gaves  [gaffs]  out  of  the  lethers  we  then  picked  up  our 
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In  1850,  several  families  living  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Ruin  organized  a 
Baptist  congregation  and  about  midway  the  race  track  road  built  Olive’s  or 
Olive  Chapel,  named  for  Rev.  Johnson  Olive,  their  neighbor  and  first 
pastor.  The  church’s  influence  on  the  community  became  so  strong  that  it 
was  not  many  years  before  the  bar  at  the  tavern  closed  down,  the  betting  on 
races  ceased,  and  promoters  of  both,  in  the  words  of  a  church  historian, 
“either  moved  into  the  church  or  out  of  the  community.’’  The  tavern 
building  became  a  country  store,  operated  by  John  Upchurch  and  his 
descendants.142 

Horse-racing  on  a  more  organized  scale  had  enjoyed  a  brief  revival  of 
popularity  in  Wake  in  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties.  State  and  local 
citizens  formed  in  1 838  a  North  Carolina  State  Jockey  Club  and  established 
the  State  Race  Course,  located  about  two  miles  east  of  the  capitol.  Spon¬ 
soring  both  spring  and  fall  races,  the  members  also  worked  toward  im¬ 
proving  local  horse-breeding.  Gen.  Beverly  Daniel  was  president;  Robert 
W.  Haywood,  vice-president;  William  H.  Holloman,  secretary;  and  David 
McDaniel,  treasurer.  Listed  also  as  proprietor,  McDaniel  was  responsible 
for  fencing  the  track  and  constructing  a  club  house.  He  was  succeeded  after 
a  few  weeks  by  Walter  L.  Otey  and  later  by  John  M.  Bryan.  The  club’s  first 
races  were  run  over  a  four-day  period  in  November  1 838,  for  purses  said  to 
be  “greater  than  those  of  any  Club  south  of  Baltimore,  ornorth  of  Mobile.” 
Local  newspapers  published  the  lists  of  winners,  and  in  1840  the  Register 
also  began  carrying  the  results  of  races  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
1 850s  the  course  was  being  referred  to  as  ‘  The  old  race  track.  ’  ’  Meanwhile , 
breeders  of  horses  advertised  the  pedigrees  of  their  blooded  animals.  Dolly 
Thorp,  a  winning  mare  in  early  races,  was  in  the  stable  of  John  C.  Rogers. 
Henry  Mordecai  owned  a  studhorse  called  Black  Warrior.  Among  other 
well-known  local  thoroughbreds  were  Character,  advertised  by  his  owner 
Seth  Jones  as  ‘  ‘one  of  the  few  remaining  thoro’bred  sons  of  Old  Sir  Archy ,” 
and  Hardluck,  a  grandson  of  the  same  fabled  Sir  Archy.143 

Home  and  Community  Diversions 

Social  Events. — Opinions  varied  from  person  to  person  and  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  number  and  quality  of  social  activities  in  the 


cock  and  gived  up  the  fight.”  Another  “chicken  peck”  was  scheduled  for  “next  Whitsentide”  at  A.  M. 
High’s.  As  if  in  defense  of  the  Sunday  events,  Jeffreys  added,  “It  appears  as  if  religion  is  in  rather  a  declined 
state  in  this  neighborhood  at  this  time.”  William  D.  Jeffreys  to  Jacob  H.  Jeffreys,  Apr.  9,  1833,  William  A. 
Jeffreys  Papers. 

142  Grace  Lawrence,  “A  History  of  Olive  Chapel  Baptist  Church,”  1.  interview  with  Carl  P.  Holleman, 
Apex  Town  Attorney  and  local  history  researcher,  based  on  his  informal  conversations  with  western  Wake 
area  residents,  1970s.  Members  of  the  local  John  Upchurch  family  owned  the  site  for  some  years  and  are 
said  to  have  operated  their  store  in  the  tavern  building,  which  was  still  standing  in  the  1970s. 

14  *  See  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  129;  Olds,  “Roundabout  Raleigh”  and  “Old  Race  course,”  clippings  in  Wake 
library  scrapbook,  ca.  1912,  identifying  second  location  of  state  course  as  the  1853  fairgrounds  (see  above, 
chap.  lOatn.  \W)\ Register  (vj),  July  2,  1838, Sept. 3, \%l%\Register  (s-w),  Nov.  20,  \S40;Register(v/),Oct. 
29,  1838,  May  1 1 ,  Nov.  9,  1839  (indicating  that  the  New  Bern  Spectator  also  carried  results  of  the  1839  fall 
races);  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  28,  1840  and  succeeding  issues;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1859:607;  Register 
(w),  Jan.  3,  1840;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  4,  1840;  Standard  (s-w),  Apr.  4,  \$60;Register  (s-w),  Jan.  1,  May  12, 
1840;  see  above,  chap.  10  at  n.  99.  For  biography  of  the  famous  race  horse  see  Wellman  and  Blanchard,  Life 
and  Times  of  Sir  Archie  [note  more  accepted  spelling]. 
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capital  county.  George  Mordecai  commented  late  in  1832  that  “the  great 
object  of  those  who  give  [parties]  seems  to  be  to  crowd  the  rooms  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  walk,  sit,  or  stand  in  comfort,  imitating  I 
suppose  as  nearly  as  possible  the  great  ‘squeezes’  of  Washington  City  and 
other  fashionable  places.”  Lucy  Plummer  Battle,  overwhelmed  with  the 
constant  social  events  during  the  June  1840  railroad  and  capitol  celebration 
in  her  new  home  town,  wrote  to  her  sister,  “It  seems  to  me  that  these 
Raleigh  people  think  of  nothing  scarcely  but  fun,  for  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
so  much  visiting  and  frolicking  that  there  cannot  be  much  work  done.”  It 
was  hard  for  her  to  find  time  between  social  events  for  all  her  duties  as  a 
wife  and  the  mother  of  six  children.  A  few  months  later,  however,  she 
complained,  “Raleigh  is  as  dull  as  if  it  was  Lent.  Nothing  but  politicks  and 
log  cabins.”144 

One  of  the  youthful  editors  of  the  Rasp  described  Raleigh  in  1842  as  “a 
place  of  great  sociability”  containing  “some  of  the  prettiest  misses,”  but 
noted  that  there  was  “one  thing  lacking,  to  make  Raleigh  almost  a  Pair-a- 
dice,  and  that  is,  a  few  more  Balls  and  Parties.  .  .  .  Let’s  have  a  Temper¬ 
ance  Ball;  or,  if  not  a  Ball,  let’s  change  the  name,  and  call  it  a  Temperance 
Tea  Party.  While  we  hear  of  other  cities  [having  them],  we,  drag  out  a  life  of 
tee-total  abstinence  from  this  laudable  amusement.  .  .  .  ”145 

The  members  of  the  several  local  military  companies  enlivened  the 
midwinter  holiday  season  of  1843-1 844  by  hosting  in  the  town  hall  a  ‘  ‘grand 
Military  Soiree”  which  the  Register  predicted  would  “greatly  assist  in 
destroying  the  dull  monotony  of  the  times  hereabouts.’’  No  gentlemen 
were  to  be  admitted  without  their  uniforms  in  full.  They  were  advised  that 
“ all  the  Ladies  will  be  there  with  their  smiles,  rewarding  the  gallantry  of 
those  who  delight  in  protecting  them.”  Music  was  furnished  by  the  cavalry 
band,  “assisted  by  some  of  our  citizen  amateurs.”  A  participant  called  the 
party  “one  of  the  most  pleasant  ever  had’  ’  in  Raleigh,  and  echoed  the  wish 
of  many  guests  that  there  be  monthly  parties  at  the  town  hall  or  some  of  the 
hotels.  He  thought  these  would  “have  a  happy  effect  in  bringing  the  young 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  our  City  together,  and  .  .  .  improve,  elevate  and 
refine  the  morals  of  the  young  men.”  Evidently  the  hoped-for  monthly 
event  did  not  materialize.146 

During  the  later  1840s,  Governor  William  A.  Graham  gave  a  party  each 
December  or  January  to  which  were  invited,  according  to  the  Register ,  all 
local  citizens  and  strangers  as  well  as  legislators,  “without  distinction  of 
party.”  The  events  provided  citizens  the  opportunity  to  “pay  their  re¬ 
spects”  to  the  First  Family.  At  one  of  these  “levees”  the  comment  was 
made  that  “the  good  things  dispensed  in  such  elegant  profusion,  estab¬ 
lishes  as  a  ‘fixed  fact,’  that  the  home  department  of  his  Excellency’s 
Administration  is  as  well  managed  as  the  more  important  interests  of 


M4  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai  I,  Dec.  28,  1832,  Mordecai  Family  Papers;  Lucy  Martin 
Plummer  Battle  to  Susan  Lubanne,  June  23,  1840,  and  to  Laura  Battle,  Oct.  26,  1840,  Battle  Family  Papers, 
Southern  Historical  Collection. 

145  Rasp.  Mar.  12,  1842. 

146  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  22,  1843,  Jan.  9,  Feb.  23,  1844. 
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State.”  Governor  Charles  Manly  continued  the  custom,  adding  dancing  to 
the  entertainment.147 

In  spite  of  these  periodic  parties,  Lucy  Bryan  expressed  in  a  letter  the 
opinion  that  Dr.  Richard  Haywood’s  wife,  the  former  Julia  Ogden  Hicks  of 
New  York,  was  finding  southern  society  dull,  since  she  was  accustomed  to 
the  more  glamorous  activities  of  larger  cities.  After  the  annual  state  fairs 
were  instituted  in  1853,  October  at  least  became  a  lively  month.  Octavia 
and  E.  H.  Bryan  informed  absent  members  of  their  family  that  fair  week  of 
1854  had  brought  “a  great  deal  of  gaity”  and  numerous  parties,  with  many 
strangers  as  house  guests  of  local  families.148 

Children’s  parties  were  described  in  local  news  columns  only  in¬ 
frequently.  On  May  Day  in  1846  the  Register  noted  that  “our  whole 
population,  almost,  en  masse,  were  out  a  Maying”  with  the  pupils  of  the 
various  local  schools,  participating  in  a  variety  of  activities  during  the  day 
and  evening.  At  private  parties  in  the  1840s  kissing  games  were  popular 
among  the  young  set.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle  at  the  age  of  eight  was 
introduced  to  one  such  game  soon  after  moving  to  Raleigh  in  1839.  He 
recalled  that  “a  girl  would  take  a  pillow  and  deliver  it  to  a  boy  with  a  kiss, 
then  the  favored  youth  handed  the  pillow  and  kiss  to  a  girl,  and  so  on.” 
There  were  dances  for  the  young  people  enrolled  in  dancing  classes.  Janet 
Hogg  described  one  such  party  in  1852.  “It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  I 
ever  saw,  seeing  so  many  children  dancing.”  But,  she  added,  “a  dancing 
master  is  quite  a  rarity  here,  and  everybody  takes  advantage  of  one  to  send 
their  children.”  In  the  1850s  an  instructor  called  Mr.  Frensley  had  classes 
for  young  people  during  the  day  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and  for  gentle¬ 
men  on  those  evenings.  He  was  prepared  to  teach  “all  the  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful  dances  of  this  country  and  Europe,”  including  boleros,  polkas, 
hornpipes,  tarantellas,  Spanish  dances,  and  others.149 

Dancing  parties  sometimes  lasted  far  into  the  night.  George  Mordecai 
informed  his  sister  in  the  summer  of  1837  that  at  a  large  party  at  Mrs. 
William  Polk’s  their  teen-aged  niece  Ellen  had  “danced  but  not  to  her 
heart’s  content,  as  we  left  there  about  one  o’clock,  and  they  kept  it  up  until 
three.”150 

Some  dances  were  of  the  spontaneous  variety,  such  as  the  one  Isaac 
Rogers  described  at  Forest  Hill  Academy  in  northern  Wake  in  1 839.  After  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  and  midday  dinner,  he  wrote,  “at  3  o’clock  we 
Knocked  up  a  dance.”  A  Methodist  minister.  Dr.  Nevels,  he  reported, 
“was  there  and  Layed  off  his  Methodist  coat  and  joined  us  in  a  reel.”151 

Entertaining  at  home  continued  a  traditional  form  of  socializing.  Mrs. 
Mary  Mason’s  book,  The  Young  Housewife' s  Counsellor  and  Friend , 
containing  detailed  instructions  for  proper  table  setting,  provides  an  indi- 


147  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  6,  Dec.  25,  1846,  Jan.  12,  1848,  Jan.  2,  1850. 

148  Lucy  D.  Bryan  to  [?],  Nov.  8,  1853,  Hogg  Papers;  Octavia  Bryan  to  W.  S.  Bryan,  Oct.  28,  1854,  and 
E.  H.  Bryan  to  W.  S.  Bryan,  Oct.  20,  1854,  William  Shepard  Bryan  Papers. 

148  Register  (s-w),  May  5,  1846;  K.  Battle,  Memories,  59;  Janet  Hogg  to  Sally  [Hogg],  Mar.  4,  1852,  Hogg 
Papers;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  18,  1854. 

150  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai  I,  July  24,  1837,  Mordecai  Family  Papers. 

111  Isaac  Rogers  to  Sarah  Rogers,  July  12,  1839,  in  family  papers  of  Henry  Arnold,  Route  1,  Raleigh. 
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cation  of  such  customs  among  families  with  numerous  servants: 

Take  care  that  your  table  is  bright  and  clean,  then  cover  it  with  a 
puie,  glossy ,  linen-damask  cloth.  .  .  .  Lay  the  plates,  etc. ,  according  to 

the  numbei  of  per  sons  to  dine,  always  with  one  extra,  for  an  accidental 
guest. 

Lay  your  knives  and  toi  ks  together,  at  the  right  side  of  your  plates, 
with  glasses  for  water  and  wine,  if  you  use  both,  and  a  spoon  for  soup. 

Turn  your  plate  upside  down,  with  a  clean,  folded  napkin  on  it,  and,  if 
you  choose,  with  a  slice  of  bread  beneath.  Never  thrust  your  napkin 
into  your  tumbler  or  goblet,  it  is  very  unrefined,  —this  is  a  custom 
originating  with  waiters  in  hotels,  who  wished  to  make  a  show.  Take 
care  your  casters  are  brilliantly  clean,  and  well  filled  with  choice 
condiments. 

.  .  .  In  winter,  always  take  care  yourplates  are  in  the  plate-warmer  till 
you  sit  down  to  dinner. 

Mrs.  Mason  listed  in  order  the  five  expected  courses:  soup,  fish,  meats, 
salads,  and  dessert.  Between  courses  the  practice  was  for  “plates,  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  to  be  removed  each  time,  and  replaced  with  clean  ones, 
except  spoons,  which  will  not  be  needed.”  After  dessert,  guests  were  to  be 
provided  “finger-bowls  half  full  of  pure  water,  with  napkins.”152 

Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  utensils  and  other  early  nineteenth-century 
equipment  necessary  to  produce  a  meal  of  this  type  may  be  gained  from  the 
list  of  items  Mis.  Mason  termed  indispensable”  to  a  “fully-arranged 
kitchen.  These  included  “tables,  shelves,  closets,  pasteboards,  sieves, 
tubs,  pails,  rolling-pins,  trays,  pots,  pans,  colanders,  strainers,  skimmers, 
a  saw,  hatchet,  cleaver,  scissors,  mallet,  sausage-grinder  and  stuffer,  cof¬ 
fee-toaster,  coffee-mill,  tea-kettles,  pots,  mortar  and  pestles,  soap,  can¬ 
dles,  ovens  or  a  first-rate  stove  or  range,  tin  baking-pans,  furnaces,  bell- 
metal  kettles,  poicelain  kettles  and  stew-pans,  towels,  boiling-cloths, 
bread-towels,  dish-cloths,  salt,  pepper,  spices,  etc.,  spice-mills,  egg-beat¬ 
ers,  strainers,  ladles  and  flesh-fork,  bread-toasters,  knives  and  forks, 
spoons,  skewers,  aprons,  a  kitchen  clock,  etc.  ...  and  there  are  a  great 
many  other  useful  implements  which  modern  ingenuity  has  brought  into 

use,  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  into  a  fully-arranged 
kitchen.”153 

Unscheduled  Entertainment.— A  favorite  but  infrequent  form  of  recre¬ 
ation  was  sleigh-riding  or  sledding.  Every  few  years  a  local  snow-fall  would 
be  deep  enough  to  permit  that  pleasantly  anticipated  pastime.  Six  or  seven 
inches  in  January  of  1 840  brought,  according  to  the  Register ,  “the  rare  treat 
of  a  Sleigh-ride.”  The  same  snow,  blanketing  much  of  the  state  from  Wake 
westward,  prompted  a  visitor  from  Surry  County  to  travel  the  entire 
distance  of  130  miles  in  a  sleigh.  “He  took  the  precaution,”  however,  said 


1,2  M.  Mason,  Young  Housewife’ s  Counsellor,  v,  164-165. 

The  Needham  Price  family  in  eastern  Wake,  was  one  of  those  with  numerous  slaves,  entertained 
frequently  with  the  help  of  four  specially  trained”  as  house  servants,  according  to  the  recollections  of 
Ellen  [Bodie]  Trell,  one  of  their  former  retainers.  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:360-362. 

153  M.  Mason,  Young  Housewife' s  Counsellor,  18-19. 
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the  reporter,  “to  bring  his  saddle  with  him,  or  he  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  have  got  back,”  as  the  snow  melted  before  his  business  in  the  capital 
county  was  completed.154 

Losing  count  of  the  winters,  Weston  Gales  commented  six  years  later  on 
another  snow: 

For  the  first  time  in  a  dozen  years,  our  citizens  have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  participating  in  the  novel  luxury  of  Sleigh-riding,  and  well  have 
they  improved  the  occasion.  In  every  direction,  night  and  day,  were 
heard  the  merry  jingle  of  the  Sleigh  bells,  and  the  more  merry  laugh  of 
the  company.  Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Horse,  and  a  Goods’  box, 
was  pressed  into  service,  and  for  a  few  days,  there  was  more  activity 
and  life  in  our  Streets,  than  we  have  seen  for  a  twelve  month.  The 
horses  constituted  the  only  exception  to  the  general  merriment,  and 
they  seemed  to  think,  like  the  frogs  in  the  Fable,  that  though  fun  for 
others,  it  was  death  to  them. 

Even  the  lack  of  any  train  service  or  mail  delivery  from  northern  points  for 
a  full  week  failed  to  dampen  the  editor’s  and  others’  enthusiasm  for  the 
enjoyable  snow.  Again  in  1853  an  early  March  snowfall  was  greeted  with 
delight,  and  “for  the  first  time  for  years,  the  jingle  of  sleighbells  enlivened 
the  streets. ’  ’  Four  successive  snows  in  the  winter  of  1 855- 1 856  failed  to  call 
forth  the  same  exuberance,  for  serious  hardships  were  caused  by  the 
exceptional  cold,  termed  “unprecedented  both  in  severity  and  duration” 
over  much  of  the  country.155 

But  the  following  winter  was  the  one  that  stayed  for  many  a  year  in  the 
minds  of  local  folk  who  experienced  it.  A  twenty-five-inch  snow  said  to 
have  formed  ten-foot  drifts  remained  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  week  in 
January  1857  because  of  the  coldest  temperatures  recalled,  before  or  after 
this  one,  by  “the  oldest  inhabitants.”  There  was  a  serious  shortage  of  wood 
for  heating  homes  and  cooking.  Absalom  Smith,  who  lived  in  the  country  a 
short  distance  from  Raleigh,  was  found  frozen  to  death  one  morning.  In 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  or  perhaps  in  hopes  of  relieving  some  of  the 
grimness  of  the  situation,  the  Register  published  a  humorous  poem  de¬ 
scribing  “A  Street  Incident”  occasioned  by  the  snow.  The  subject  was  “a 
full  rigged  maid  of  fashion,  with  hoops  all  boldly  set”  and  her  accidental 
ride  down  the  street  atop  a  boy  and  his  sled,  creating  a  picture  like  “an 
umbrella  inside  out.”  The  final  verse  has  the  berated  lad  replying  to  her 
outraged  scolding  as  follows: 

“You  good-for-nothing  scamp,’’  she  said,  “I’ve  a  mind  to  shake  you 
well.’’ 

“Your  face  was  covered  up,  mem.  and  you  know  I  never’ll  tell,” 

Said  the  coasting  lad  quite  boldly,  and  in  a  jovial  mood  he  bowed  and 
said, 

“Good  morning,  mem:  you  held  your  feet  up  good  —  you  did." 


154  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  3,  10,  1840. 

155  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  3,  6,  1846.  Mar.  9,  1853;  Star,  Jan.  30,  1856. 
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Setting  what  was  considered  a  record  at  the  time  for  lateness  in  the  season 
was  the  six-inch  snow  of  March  17-19,  1861.  “Such  a  fall  of  snow  in  this 
climate,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  declared  the  Register ,  4  4is  unprec¬ 
edented  by  any  within  our  recollection.”156 

Also  in  the  category  of  unplanned  entertainment  was  the  extraordinary 
shower  of  meteors  on  November  13,  1833.  The  elder  Joseph  Gales  de¬ 
scribed  both  the  phenomenon  and  its  effect  on  bewildered  local  folk  in 
these  paragraphs: 

We  obsei  ved  it  first,  about  an  hour  before  day,  an  unusual  brilliancy 
of  the  atmosphere  lighting  the  room.  On  reparing  to  the  window,  the 
phenomenon  was  perfectly  enchanting.  .  .  .  The  very  “Floor  of  heaven 
.  .  .  seemed  to  be  falling,  dissolving,  passing  away.  From  the  zenith 
to  the  horizon,  on  every  side,  the  space  was  filled  with  what  seemed 
falling  stai  s,  some  gliding  gently  downward,  some  with  an  irregular  and 
hesitating  motion,  some  rushing  madly  from  their  spheres  —  all  with  a 
grandeur  which  no  language  can  describe.  The  exhibition  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  by  i  eason  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  these  innumerable  lesser 
lights  were  no  longer  visible.  .  .  . 

The  occasion  was  to  many,  of  course,  the  cause  of  great  alarm;  to 
some,  through  ignorance;  and  to  others  from  a  constitutional  propen¬ 
sity  to  superstition,  or  fondness  for  the  marvellous.  ...  It  is  said  that 
many  piayers  were  offered  from  lips  that  scarce  e’er  prayed  before; 
that  many  who  rarely  bestow  a  serious  thought  in  retrospect  on  a  life  of 
sin,  seemed  now  to  hear  a  voice  in  Nature,  as  ’twere  of  God  [and  were] 
beginning  to  confess.  .  .  .  But  we  suspect  as  the  morning  light  dispelled 
their  apprehensions  of  the  instant  coming  of  “the  last  day,”  their 
resolutions  of  amendment  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  .  .  ,157 

Plantation  Diversions.—  Fairly  numerous  descriptions  of  antebellum 
plantations  in  North  Carolina  suggest  that  social  life  for  their  slaves  fol¬ 
lowed  a  kind  ot  pattern.  Some  masters  permitted  occasional  dances  or 
“Frolicks.”  An  annual  occurrence  on  the  Mordecai  plantation,  apparently 
fairly  typical,  was  described  in  retrospect  by  Moses  Mordecai’s  eldest 
daughter  Ellen  as  follows: 

About  the  last  day  of  J uly  or  the  first  of  August,  when  the  crops  were 
laid  by,  that  is,  when  they  require  no  more  work  until  harvesting  time, 
then  the  Negroes  had  holiday  for  a  few  days,  and  a  big  dinner.  There 
was  always  barbecue,  and  the  men  rose  early  to  attend  to  it.  The 
women  fried  chicken,  made  chicken  pies  and  baked  chickens,  and 
cooked  all  kinds  ol  vegetables,  among  which  a  big  pot  of  cabbage, 
meat,  and  dumplings  played  a  prominent  part.  Then  there  were  roast- 
ing-ears,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes,  well-seasoned  peach  pies  and 
apple  pies  tor  dessert,  and  before  the  holiday,  cider  was  beaten,  so  that 
there  was  plenty  of  it  at  the  dinner. 


156  Standard  (s-w),  Jan.  28,  \%51,  Register  (w),  Jan.  28,  1857;/tegister(s-w),Jan.31,  1857,  Mar.  20,  1861. 
1>7  Register  (w),  Nov.  19,  1833.  The  Nov.  13,  1833,  Leonid  occurrence  has  been  called  the  most  brilliant 
meteoric  shower  on  record.  See  World  Book  or  other  encyclopedia,  s.v.  “Meteors”  or  “Shooting  Stars.” 
Other  natural  phenomena  received  journalistic  comment,  including  several  comets.  A  particularly  brilliant 
one  “made  a  gorgeous  display”  in  Oct.  1858.  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  6,  1858. 
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Every  woman  brought  out  her  table ,  and  they  were  arranged  in  a  line 
in  front  of  the  houses,  covered  with  white  cloths,  and  when  the  fine 
dinner  was  put  on,  we  children  always  went  over  to  look  at  the  tables, 
but  left  before  the  company  was  seated. 

Corn-shuckings  provided  another  annual  celebration  in  rural  Wake 
County.  The  recollections  of  former  slaves  on  three  different  plantations 
indicate  they  were  essentially  similar  on  most.  Solomon  Debnam  recalled 
“a  lot  of  whiskey  .  .  .  and  good  things  to  eat”  at  the  T.  R.  Debnam  place 
near  Eagle  Rock.  So  did  Chaney  Utley  Hews,  who  grew  up  on  the  Sam 
Atkins  plantation  on  Rhamkatte  Road  and  who  also  remembered  a  reward 
of  an  extra  drink  for  the  slave  who  shucked  a  red  ear  of  corn,  as  well  as  a 
wrestling  match  after  the  work  was  done.  Tanner  Wiggins  Spikes,  whose 
parents  were  slaves  on  Dr.  Fab  Haywood’s  northeastern  Wake  planta¬ 
tion,  noted  that  kisses  also  rewarded  the  finder  of  a  red  ear  and  that 
the  day  ended  with  popping  popcorn  and  all-night  dancing  to  banjo  music. 
Clara  Jones,  a  young  woman  among  the  slaves  of  Rufus  Jones  in  the  Cary 
area,  recalled  watermelon  slicings  and  candy  pullings  there,  as  did  George 
Rogers  on  one  of  Felix  Rogers’s  three  farms  in  northwestern  Wake.  He 
remembered  childhood  games  such  as  tag,  marbles,  “cat  ball,  prison  base, 
and  peep  squirrel.”  Southwest  of  there,  near  the  Harnett  County  line,  Sam 
T.  Stewart  grew  up  playing  “hail  over”  and  “bandy,  a  game  played  like 
golf,”  but  against  the  shins  of  fellow  players.  Both  black  and  white  play¬ 
mates  of  Hannah  Crasson  at  John  William  Walton’s  plantation  in  the 
Garner  area  also  played  prison  base  and  rode  bent-over  pine  saplings  and 
corn  stalks  for  horses.158 

Home  and  Family  Life  of  Slaves. — Both  in  town  and  on  country  planta¬ 
tions,  the  master’s  house  was  generally  referred  to  as  “the  great  house,’ 
the  “big  house,”  the  manor  house,  or  merely  “the  dwelling  house.” 
Recollections  of  former  slaves  indicate  that  some  of  Wake  County’s  an¬ 
tebellum  mansions  had  from  six  to  twelve  rooms.  Governor  Charles 
Manly’s  private  home  on  South  Street  in  Raleigh,  later  used  as  Rex  Hospi¬ 
tal’s  first  building,  had  numerous  rooms  including  both  drawing  room  and 
parlor;  one  servant’s  primary  duties  were  to  take  care  of  these  two  enter¬ 
taining  rooms.  Slaves’  quarters  on  similar  estates  were  placed,  often  in 
rows,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  behind  the  owner’s  dwelling;  and  they 
varied  widely  in  adequacy  and  comfort.  The  Manlys’  washerwoman,  for 
example,  lived  in  a  plank  house  with  shed  porch,  two  rooms  downstairs, 
and  one  upstairs;  her  children  had  trundle  beds.  Slaves  on  Washington 
Scarborough’s  eastern  Wake  plantation  lived  in  log  houses  with  bunks  for 
sleeping.  Those  on  the  John  Rogers  place  north  of  Holly  Springs  had  log 
houses  with  “stick  and  dirt”  chimneys,  bunks  for  adults,  and  pallets  of 
tow-bagging  on  plank  floors  for  children.  Many  others  were  far  less  ade¬ 
quate,  had  dirt  floors,  and  were  recalled  by  their  one-time  tenants  as 
“shanties.” 1583 


158  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  554-555,  559;  Mordecai,  Gleanings,  110-111;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives 
13:242-246,  406-408,  14:310-311,  31-33,  221-225,  317-323,  13:188-193. 
i58a  wpa ,  Slave  Narratives  13  and  14:passim;  14:178,  13:255,  14:193-194. 
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Patterns  of  family  life  among  slaves  varied  as  well.  Some  couples  lived 
together  as  families;  others  were  separated.  Emma  Blalock’s  father  and 
mother  lived  on  separate  plantations  near  Auburn,  belonging  respectively 
to  Nat  and  Lucy  Rand  and  to  John  and  Jetsy  Griffith.  Some  slave  couples 
were  permitted  to  have  marriage  ceremonies.  Ophelia  Whitley’s  parents, 
on  the  Augustus  Foster  plantation  at  Wakefield,  practiced  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  ritual  of  stepping  together  over  a  broom  held  by  their  master  while  he 
pronounced  them  married. 4 4 J umpin’  de  broom’  ’  is  the  phrase  Rena  Raines 
used  to  describe  her  parents’  wedding  in  western  Wake,  noting  that  after 
emancipation  they  came  to  Raleigh  and  were  “married  right.”  Some  mas¬ 
ters  marked  such  occasions  with  parties,  as  did  the  Anderson  Clemmons 
family  in  the  Apex  area.  They  gave  the  couple  new  clothes,  had  a  minister 
to  marry  them  in  the  flower-decorated  dining  room  of  their  own  house, 
invited  neighboring  slaves,  and  had  singing  accompanied  by  banjo  and 
fiddle  music,  followed  by  a  wedding  feast.  Charles  W.  Dickens’s  mother 
was  permitted  by  her  owner  in  eastern  Wake  to  take  the  name  of  the  father 
of  her  children,  but  the  father  lived  on  his  own  master’s  place  in  Franklin 
County.  The  son  recalled  hearing  his  father  talk  about  what  a  long  distance 
he  walked  each  time  he  visited  his  family.  Even  less  recognition  of  a 
couple’s  relationship  was  given  in  many  cases,  and  mothers  and  fathers 
were  frequently  sold  apart  from  each  other.  Babies,  generally,  were  kept 
with  their  mothers.  But  on  some  large  plantations,  as  Ophelia  Whitley 
recalled  about  the  Foster  place,  one  slave  woman  raised  all  the  mothers’ 
children  from  birth,  with  the  result  that  the  women  often  did  not  remember 
which  were  theirs. 158b 

Rations  for  slaves  also  varied  widely.  Hannah  Crasson  recalled  the  fare 
on  the  Walton  place  near  Garner  as  including  collards,  peas,  corn  bread, 
milk,  and  rice,  with  biscuits  and  butter  twice  a  week,  and  home-made 
brandy  for  all.  Others  reminisced  about  hunting  and  eating  small  game  and 
fish,  and  of  tending  their  own  garden  plots  for  vegetables.  Still  others, 
however,  recalled  parsimonious  masters  who  supplied  inadequate  diets 
while  requiring  work  from  sunrise  to  sundown  and  beyond.  Slaves’  cloth¬ 
ing  was  almost  invariably  homemade,  of  materials  grown  on  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Carding,  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing  were  night-time  duties  of 
many  of  the  women;  shoemaking  was  assigned  to  certain  male  slaves. 
Children  went  barefoot,  sometimes  even  in  winter.  Adults  had  wooden- 
bottom  shoes  —  one  pair  a  year,  according  to  some  reminiscences.  And 
Christmas  was  often  the  time  for  acquiring  the  new  pair,  as  well  as  the  next 
year’s  other  clothing. 158c 


Holiday  Customs 

Social  customs  connected  with  holidays  included  private  family  and 
plantation  activities  as  well  as  community-wide  events. 


issb  WPA  .Slave  Narratives  13:104,  14:373-374,  194-195,  139-140,  13:254-255,  13  and  14:passim,  14:372- 
373. 

i58c  wpa.  Slave  Narratives  13:189,  13  and  14:passim. 
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Fourth  of  July. — Independence  Day  celebrations  were  primarily  public 
in  nature.  Those  in  the  1830s  were  especially  joyous  ones  in  light  of  the 
capitol  and  railroad  projects  that  were  underway.  In  1834  the  stonemasons 
and  other  capitol  workers  comprised  a  seventy-person  unit  of  the  holiday 
parade  and  had  a  dinner  that  featured  much  “popping  of  puns  as  well  as 
corks N  That  night  was  exceptionally  dark,  emphasizing  the  brilliance  of 
the  elaborate  decorations  at  the  governor’s  residence.  A  reporter  observed 
that  the  house,  ‘  ‘containing  on  its  North  front  about  [250]  squares  of  glass, 
was  illuminated  at  every  window.  The  spacious  Lawn  too,  before  the 
building,  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  more  than  three  hundred  variegated 
lamps,  suspended  midway  in  the  air  and  so  tastefully  arranged  in  a  circular 
form,  as  to  produce  an  admirable  effect.  Just  over  the  main  entrance  to  this 
circle  rose  one  glittering  Star,  formed  out  of  more  than  a  hundred  lamps  of 
different  colors,  of  such  refulgent  brightness  as  almost  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder.”  There  were  also  several  transparencies  on  the  lawn,  and  a 
band  played  from  the  upper  portico.”159 

Two  years  later,  two  exciting  new  entertainment  features  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Independence  Day  celebration:  a  firecracker  called  a  “squib” 
and  the  “successful  and  beautiful  ascension  of  a  balloon”  as  the  day’s 
grand  finale.  Balloon  ascensions  were  features  on  numerous  subsequent 
Fourths.160 

Although  northern  newspapers  were  beginning  in  the  1830s  to  report 
declining  interest  in  Independence  Day  festivities,  observances  in  Wake 
continued  enthusiastic  for  several  years  more.  Patriotic  orations,  such  as 
the  one  delivered  at  Forestville  in  1839  by  Daniel  S.  Crenshaw,  continued 
to  be  emphasized.  “Notwithstanding  the  apathy  complained  of  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,”  said  the  Register  in  1840,  “our  National  Jubilee  was 
celebrated  in  this  City,  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing.”  This  was  a  particularly  happy  day  for  Wake  citizens  because  of  the 
recent  completion  of  the  capitol  and  railroad.  Included  were  the  usual 
sunrise  religious  service,  parade,  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  oration,  and  dinner.  The  “Youths  of  the  town”  held  their  own 
celebration,  at  which  all  “drinks  of  stimulating  character”  were  omitted.  In 
a  later  year  the  Sons  of  Temperance  organized  in  Raleigh  on  an  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  (1847)  and  drank  their  toasts  in  lemonade.161 

Richard  Henry  Lewis,  Sr.,  described  July  4  activities  of  his  own  child¬ 
hood  in  the  1840s.  For  the  holiday,  he  recalled,  “we  always  had  a  little 
money,  sometimes  as  much  as  25  cts.  This  money  had  an  exchangeable 
value  for  five  large  cakes  of  gingerbread  (commonly  called  among  the  boys, 
‘Gungers’)  or  of  5  glasses  of  lemonade  (always  with  flies  in  it).  We  generally 
invested  in  ‘gungers,’  for  each  one  of  these  gave  at  least  20  minutes  of 


Register  (w),  July  8,  1834. 

Fletcher  M.  Green,  “Listen  to  the  Eagle  Scream:  One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  North 
Carolina  (1776-1876),”  N.C.  Historical  Review  31  (July  1954),  part  1:308;  Star ,  July  7,  1836;  other  local 
newspapers,  various  dates. 

161  Register  (w),  Aug.  3,  1839;  Register  (s-w),  July  7,  1840;  Green,  “Listen  to  the  Eagle,”  311,  citing 
Standard,  July  14,  1847. 
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felicity,  while  the  lemonade  was  gone  &  the  memory  of  it,  in  three  minutes. 
Then  the  fireworks  at  night.  That  night  we  had  liberty  to  be  out  till  ten 
o’clock.  Could  any  bliss  exceed  that?”  Normally  the  boys  were  required  to 
be  in  at  dark.162 

By  the  early  fifties  the  nationwide  apathy  concerning  the  Fourth  had 
settled  in  over  Wake.  A  few  voices  were  raised  in  an  effort  to  rekindle 
enthusiasm.  Except  for  the  orations,  the  celebration  in  1853  was  "  dis¬ 
creditable  , ’ ’  in  the  opinion  of  the  Register.  “Surely,  City  pride  is  not  so 
dead,  that  it  cannot  be  kicked  into  vitality  at  such  a  time.  Patriotism, 
however  dormant,  must  be  aroused  at  least  once  a  year,  in  the  breast  of  the 
most  indifferent.”  The  following  year,  exactly  seventy-six  Wake  County 
citizens  organized  the  ’76  Association,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  that  of 
“forever  insuring  the  due  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.”  Their  organizational  statement  noted  their  similarity  to  societies 
“which  exist  elsewhere.”  Rev.  B.  T.  Blake  was  chairman  of  the  local  unit, 
whose  first  public  activity  was  marching  in  the  July  4  parade  that  year. 
Wearing  especially  designed  badges,  they  were  “out  in  full  force,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  approving  newspaper  report,  “and  contributed  much  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  celebration.”163 

Dedication  of  the  bronze  statue  of  George  Washington  on  the  south  side 
of  the  capitol  attracted  some  ten  thousand  people  from  near  and  far  for  the 
1 857  observance  of  July  4.  The  legislature  earlier  in  the  year  had  authorized 
purchase  of  the  bronze  reproduction  by  W.  J.  Hubard  of  Jean  Antoine 
Houdon’s  marble  sculpture  in  the  Virginia  capitol  at  Richmond.  Local 
writers  reflected  the  disappointment  of  some  viewers  who  said  Washing¬ 
ton’s  likeness  did  not  match  the  impression  they  had  of  his  face  from 
lithographs  and  engravings  they  were  accustomed  to  seeing.  Editors 
painstakingly  explained  that  most  of  the  familiar  prints  were  from  portraits 
of  Washington  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and  that  Houdon’s  highly 
realistic  work,  based  on  a  life  mask  and  sketches  from  life ,  represented  him 
as  a  younger  man.  The  three  remaining  observances  of  the  nation’s  birth¬ 
day,  as  the  clouds  of  disunion  gathered,  were  markedly  less  patriotic.164 

Thanksgiving  Day. — It  was  not  until  1849  that  Thanksgiving  Day  was 
officially  observed  for  the  first  time  in  North  Carolina.  On  Governor 
William  A.  Graham’s  recommendation,  the  General  Assembly  the  pre¬ 
ceding  winter  had  authorized  future  governors  to  set  apart  a  day  each  year 
for  such  an  observance.  His  successor,  Charles  Manly,  issued  a  proclama- 


162  Richard  Henry  Lewis,  Sr.,  “Autobiographical  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lewis,  Sr.,’  8. 
Former  slave  Emma  Griffiths  Blalock  remembered  July  4  in  the  1850s  as  the  annual  big  day  for  the 

slaves  on  the  John  Griffiths  plantation  near  Auburn,  since  they  were  all  allowed  to  go  into  Raleigh.  Wearing 
“dotted  waist  blouses  an’  white  pants,’’  they  sang  the  entire  nine-miie  walk  into  town,  where  the  big 
attraction  was  “a  lot  of  lemonade,”  cheese,  and  “light  bread  [made]  in  big  ovens.”  WPA , Slave  Narratives 
13:105. 

163  RegiS(er  (s-w),  July  9,  1853;  organizational  statement  and  signatures  for  “  ’76  Association,  Wake 
Miscellaneous  Collection;  Register  (s-w),  June  28,  July  8,  1854. 

164  Register  (w),  July  4,  1857;  Register  (s-w),  July  8,  1857;  N.C.  Laws ,  1856-1857 ,  Regular  Session, 
Resolutions,  72.  For  discussion  of  authorization  for  and  of  process  involved  in  creating  bronze  copy,  see 
Register  (s-w),  July  1,  1857. 
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tion  designating  Thursday,  November  15,  “as  a  day  of  general  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Praise  to  Almighty  God.”  Nearly  a  decade  earlier,  Weston  Gales 
had  noted  editorially  that  southerners  knew  “but  little  of  the  pleasures 
incident  to”  the  observing  of  Thanksgiving  as  New  Englanders  did,  al¬ 
though  some  church  calendars,  including  that  of  Christ  Church,  listed  the 
first  Thursday  in  November  as  a  special  day  of  thanksgiving.  Seaton  Gales, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  Register ,  recorded  for  posterity  that  the 
1849  observance  was  “the  first  Thanksgiving  day  ever  observed  in  North 
Carolina;  and  if  we  mistake  not  the  character  and  dispositions  of  our 
people,  its  return  will  be  looked  forward  to  among  us,  with  deep  interest, 
and  as  a  season  peculiarly  adapted  to  social  and  innocent  enjoyment.” 
Most  of  the  churches  held  services,  “all  secular  employments  were  sus¬ 
pended”  for  the  day,  and  “a  Sabbath  like  quietude  reigned.”165 

Christmas. — Activities  at  Christmas  time  were  particularly  home-cen¬ 
tered.  One  Wake  County  writer  recalled  that  in  his  boyhood  the  day  itself 
was  always  greeted  in  the  country  by  firing  guns  an  hour  before  dawn.  R.  H. 
Whitaker  noted  that  in  southern  Wake  children  too  young  for  guns  “made 
almost  as  much  noise  by  slamming  wide  boards  upon  the  frozen  ground.” 
Another  Wake  man,  signing  himself  in  an  1845  letter  “A  Country  Corre¬ 
spondent,”  observed  that  city  youths  were  able  to  “fire  squibs  and  crac¬ 
kers,”  but  that  poor  boys  in  the  country  “and  the  little  negroes,  who  cannot 
afford  to  burn  powder,”  had  developed  an  alternative  noisemaker.  Their 
method  consisted  of  “hewing  a  place  smooth  on  a  log  of  wood  at  the  wood 
pile;  on  which  one  little  urchin  spits  a  mouthful  of  spittle,  another  places  a 
bright  coal  of  fire ,  and  a  third  strikes  it  immediately  with  the  back  part  of  an 
axe.”  The  sound,  he  testified  from  experience,  was  “really  louder  than 
many  a  town  cracker.”166 

Numerous  writers  have  recalled  the  antebellum  custom  of  vying  to  be 
first  on  Christmas  morning  to  shout  the  greeting  “Chris’mas  gift!”  in  return 
for  which  the  person  greeted  must  give  the  greeter  some  kind  of  present. 
The  custom  apparently  originated  with  the  slaves,  who  expected  from  the 
master’s  family  simple  treats  or  articles  of  clothing.  Most  of  those  who 
wrote  down  recollections  of  St.  Nicholas  or  Santa  Claus  in  antebellum 
Wake  County  emphasized  the  fact  that  his  gifts  in  their  stockings  were  far 
from  elaborate  or  numerous.  R.  H.  Whitaker  recalled  useful  gifts,  always 
suited  “to  the  special  need  or  wish  of  the  child.”  Ellen  Mordecai  told  her 
grandchildren  that  she  and  the  others  hung  up  their  stockings  and  that 
“they  were  always  filled,  but  not  with  expensive  things  ....  A  bunch  of 
raisins,  an  orange,  a  stick  or  two  of  peppermint  candy  and  an  alabaster  doll, 
or  book,  made  us  happy.”167 

Gift-giving  on  a  large  scale  was  a  gradually  developing  custom.  Not  until 


165  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  3,  Nov.  21 ,  1849,  Dec.  5,  1848; N.C.  Laws,  1848-1849,  Resolutions,  Jan.  16,  1849, 
239;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  24,  1840.  Note  that  North  Carolina’s  proclamation  and  observance  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  1849  predates  that  in  1855  by  Virginia,  credited  by  the  World  Book  and  other 
encyclopedias  (s.v.  “Thanksgiving”)  with  being  the  first  southern  state  to  adopt  the  custom. 

166  Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  137;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  15,  1845. 

167  Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  137;  Mordecai,  Gleanings,  17. 
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near  the  end  of  the  antebellum  period  did  more  than  a  few  local  merchants’ 
advertisements  emphasize  Christmas  gift  suggestions.  Among  the  earliest 
to  do  so  were  the  book  stores,  whose  1830s  notices  reminded  customers 
that  books  make  “an  acceptable  present,  that  will  not  perish  in  the  using.” 
Toy  advertisements  did  not  appear  frequently  in  local  newspapers  until 
somewhat  later.168 

Christmas  meals  were  major  parts  of  family  observances.  Whitaker 
enthusiastically  reconstructed  the  enormous  country  breakfasts  with 
home-made  sausage,  “luscious  spare-ribs,”  chitterlings,  crackling  bread, 
big  hominy,  biscuits,  batter  cakes,  and  more.  For  a  festive  midday  dinner  at 
Mordecai  House  with  the  family  circle  augmented  by  guests,  whether  on 
Christmas  or  some  other  occasion,  Margaret  Mordecai  Devereux  listed  the 
dishes  that  typically  would  appear  on  the  dining  room  table: 

For  a  dinner  of  ten  or  twelve  persons,  including  ourselves,  there 
would  be  a  ham  at  the  head,  a  large  roast  turkey  at  the  foot,  a  quarter  of 
boiled  mutton,  a  round  of  beef  a  la  mode ,  and  a  boiled  turkey  stuffed 
with  oysters.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  would  be  celery  in  tall  cut-glass 
stands,  on  the  sides  cranberries  in  moulds  and  various  kinds  of  pickles. 

With  these  would  be  served  either  four  or  six  dishes  of  vegetables  and 
scalloped  oysters,  handed  hot  from  the  plate-warmer.  The  dessert 
would  be  a  plum  pudding,  clear  stewed  apples  with  cream,  with  a  waiter 
in  the  centre  filled  with  calf  s-foot  jelly,  syllabub  in  glasses,  and 
cocoanut  or  cheesecake  puddings  at  the  corners.  The  first  cloth  was 
removed  with  the  meats.  For  a  larger  entertainment  a  roast  pig  would 
be  added,  ice-cream  would  take  the  place  of  stewed  apples.  The  dessert 
cloth  would  be  removed  with  the  dessert,  and  the  decanters  and  fruit 
set  upon  the  bare  mahogany,  with  the  decanters  in  coasters;  cigars 
would  follow,  after  the  ladies  had  left,  of  course. 16!) 

After  the  Christmas  feast,  Wake  County  boys  might  go  rabbit-hunting, 
while  adults  visited  friends  and  neighbors.  The  writer  who  described  the 
ingenious  noisemakers  of  the  country  boys  also  noted  that  “in  many  a 
family  that  I  know,  an  enormous  bowl  of  egg-nogg  is  brewed  and  drank’  ’  by 
family,  friends,  and  slaves.  On  their  own  during  the  year,  he  said,  the 
Negroes  “hoard  up  the  little  money  they  can  procure,  that  they  may 
purchase  spirits  for  celebrating  the  day.”  An  informal  party  for  young 
people  congregating  at  some  neighbor’s  house  might  occur  on  Christmas 
night.  At  such  an  event,  Whitaker  recalled,  he  especially  appreciated  the 
refreshments,  “a  barrel  of  persimmon  beer  [and]  old-time  pound-cake.” 
This  fare  was  far  heartier  than  the  dainty  offerings  of  holiday  receptions 
that  had  become  customary  by  the  early  twentieth  century  when  he  was 
recording  his  reminiscences.170 

Throughout  the  entire  antebellum  period,  the  General  Assembly  was  in 
Raleigh  over  Christmas.  Generally  the  two  houses  adjourned  for  Christmas 
Day  at  least,  but  few  members  other  than  those  from  Wake  lived  close 


168  Register  (w),  Dec.  21,  1839. 

168  Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  137-138;  Margaret  [Mordecai]  Devereux,  Plantation  Sketches,  56-57. 
170  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  15,  1845;  Whitaker,  Reminiscences,  138. 
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enough  to  go  home  for  the  holiday.  They  were  frequently  included  in  the 
festivities  of  local  families,  and  there  were  church  services  which  many 
attended  on  the  day.  One  year  the  citizens  of  Wilmington  invited  the 
legislature  to  spend  several  days  including  Christmas  in  that  town,  but  the 
members  were  back  at  their  desks  on  December  26,  even  though  that  date 
was  a  Saturday.171 


Innovations 

True  to  human  beings’  natural  interest  in  and  fondness  for  innovations. 
Wake  Countians  took  especial  note  of  new-fangled  gadgets  of  all  sorts  as 
they  came  into  existence.  The  last  two  antebellum  decades  introduced  a 
number  of  new  products,  some  of  which  with  usage  eventually  became 
standard.  Merchants’  advertisements  gave  notice  of  the  initial  availability 
of  some,  and  editorial  comment  called  attention  to  other  novelties. 

Personal  Items. — The  North  Carolina  Bookstore  offered  two  such  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Not  long  after  the  first  phosphorus  matches 
were  patented  in  America,  the  bookstore  advertised  “Patent  Friction 
Matches  —  a  superior  article.’’  At  about  the  same  time  the  firm  also 
stocked  an  early  ready-to-use  ink  called  “Stephens’  Blue  Writing  Fluid.’’ 
The  ink  was  available  in  large  or  small  bottles.  In  1847  an  editorial  com¬ 
mented  on  “A  New  Market  Commodity’’  as  follows: 

We  have  seen  and  heard  of  several  curious  articles  being  brought  to 
market  for  sale,  but  something  entirely  new,  rare  and  unique  was 
offered  in  our  Streets,  on  Saturday  last  —  and  for  the  Ladies ,  too; 
bringing  with  it  the  strong  recommendation  of  being  a  “labor-saving 
‘ machine’ being  nothing  less  than  stick  Tooth-brushes ,  already 
chewed  to  hand. 172 

Also  in  the  area  of  personal  hygiene,  some  local  folk  were  accustomed  to 
taking  their  baths  at  public  bathing  houses.  One  such  establishment  was 
that  of  Henry  Hardie;  another  belonged  to  Joshua  E.  Lumsden,  located  at 
the  spring  south  of  the  governor’s  residence.  The  bath  facilities  were  open 
only  in  summer  months  from  daylight  until  nine  in  the  evening.  In  time  for 
the  1837  season  Lumsden  did  some  innovative  remodeling  and  advised  his 
patrons  that  they  could  now  bathe  in  water  varying  in  temperature  from 
cold  to  hot  “conveyed  from  an  enclosed  Spring  by  a  Roman  Aqueduct  to  a 
small  cistern,  whence  it  is  elevated  to  the  Reservoir  by  a  Pump  worked  by 
machinery.”173 

In  the  late  1850s  indoor  plumbing  was  becoming  available  locally.  A 
Richmond  plumber  and  gas  fitter,  Daniel  O’Donnell,  evidently  installed 
some  of  the  earliest  plumbing  equipment  in  structures  built  by  architect 
William  Percival  and  by  Thomas  Briggs  and  James  Dodd.  O’Donnell  ad- 


171  See  dates  of  sessions  in  Cheney.  N.C.  Government,  passim;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  27,  1846,  Dec.  25, 
29,  1846. 

172  Register  (s-w),  May  26,  12,  1840,  Nov.  24,  1847. 

173  Register  (w),  Apr.  29,  1830,  June  6,  1837. 
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vertised  in  the  Raleigh  Standard  as  early  as  June  1858  that  he  was  “pre¬ 
pared  to  fit  up  Dwellings,  Churches,  Hotels,  &c.,  with  WATER  .  .  .  and 
keeps  on  hand  all  kinds  of  articles  in  the  above  line,  viz:  Stationary  Wash 
Stands,  with  Marble  Tops,  Bath  Tubs,  Shower  Baths,  [and]  Water 
Closets.”  Two  of  the  first  local  homes  to  have  indoor  plumbing  installed 
were  the  Percival-designed  William  M.  Boylan  house,  Montfort  Hall,  later 
remodeled  as  the  Boylan  Heights  Baptist  Church;  and  the  Rufus  Sylvester 
Tucker  house  built  by  Briggs  and  Dodd  near  the  corner  of  Hillsboro  and  St. 
Mary’s  streets  that  was  demolished  in  the  late  1960s.174 

A  new  labor-saving  home  product  available  in  1852  was  “S.  Crane’s 
Patent  Compound  Wash  Mixture.”  The  compound  was  advertised  for  use 
in  washing  clothes,  painted  surfaces,  windows,  furniture,  and  metal  sur¬ 
faces.175 

Foods,  Beverages ,  and  Restaurants. — Innovations  in  the  foods  category 
interested  local  people.  By  the  1830s  the  soda  fountain  had  become  a 
popular  attraction  and  young  people’s  gathering  place.  Ann  Young  wrote  to 
a  cousin  that  “soda  is  becoming  a  common  drink  with  me.”  Ice  cream  had 
been  available  commercially  since  the  1810s,  but  in  the  1830s  purveyors  of 
the  product  provided  separate  ice  cream  “parlors”  for  ladies,  apart  from 
the  public  in  general.  Antonio  Pizzini  opened  in  1854  a  “Splendid  Ladies’ 
Ice  Cream  Saloon  .  .  .  and  one  also  for  gentlemen.”  But  Dodd  and  Scheib’s 
promotion  campaign  was  of  the  type  that  caught  on.  His  new  ice  cream 
saloon  at  No.  1 2  Fayetteville  Street  catered  to  young  people  and  elicited  the 
editorial  prediction  that  “their  Saloon  will  doubtless  soon  become  the 
principal  resort  during  the  summer  season  of  all  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the 
city.”176 

Oysters  were  not  a  new  food,  but  in  the  1840s  they  became  more  readily 
available  because  of  speedier  transportation  by  rail  from  coastal  Virginia. 
In  1838  John  Wilson,  a  Norfolk  man,  was  supplying  Wake  customers  with 
fresh  oysters  and  fish  in  the  winter  months.  His  return  every  fall  was 
heralded  by  local  press  comments  as  well  as  by  his  own  advertisements.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  Register  announced  semi-seriously  that  “an  arrival 
took  place  in  this  City,  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  which  threw  our  whole 
community  into  commotion.”  It  was  not,  the  item  teased,  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  nor  any  of  several  other  celebrated  personages,  but  ‘  "our 
friend,  John  Wilson,  of  Norfolk,  who  furnishes  the  State  with  Oysters,  and 


174  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  18,  1858  (advertisement  dated  June  4);  Waugh,  N.C.’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  99, 
102;  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  12,  1860;  News  and  Observer,  Jan.  16,  1975,  Mar.  25,  1976. 

Montfort  Hall,  still  standing  in  1977,  though  altered  architecturally,  was  then  being  offered  by  the  Boylan 
Heights  Baptist  Church  to  the  city  for  adaptive  use  or,  alternatively,  to  some  purchaser  for  preservation  and 
utilization.  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh  Times,  various  issues,  June,  July  1977.  It  was  purchased  in  Oct. 
1977  by  John  E.  and  Margarette  M.  Jadwick,  who  began  restoration  toward  its  original  appearance.  Wake 
Deed  Book  2645:512;  and  see  News  and  Observer,  May  23,  1979.  For  discussion  of  Montfort  Hall  and 
Tucker  House,  as  well  as  the  Carter  B.  Harrison  residence  (demolished  1962),  see  Bushong,  ‘William 
Percival,”  310-339,  especially  327-333. 

175  Register  (s-w),  July  14,  1852. 

176  Ann  A.  Young  to  her  cousin,  Aug.  12,  1836,  Arnold  collection;  Register  (w),  Apr.  25,  1817,  Apr.  29, 
1830;  Register  (s-w).  May  10,  1854,  Aug.  17,  1859. 
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who  is  not  only  a  prime  caterer,  but  a  good,  kind-hearted  man,  whom  every 
body  likes,  and  whom  every  body  welcomes  back.”  When  Wilson  died 
suddenly  in  Raleigh  in  1846  at  age  57,  his  obituary  was  unusually  long  for 
the  time,  and  a  “large  concourse  of  persons”  attended  his  funeral.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  in  the  oyster  business  was  A.  F.  Hughes.  He  called  his 
restaurant  an  Oyster  Saloon  where  he  also  had  a  “private  ordinary  for 
gentlemen.”177 

W.  R.  Pepper  opened  “the  Pepper  Box”  in  1850  to  deal  in  fresh  seafood 
and  game  in  season.  He  not  only  had  saloons  “completely  retired  for 
private  parties  of  gentlemen”  but  also  catered  social  events,  serving  his 
delicacies  “Baked,  Scalloped,  Fried,  Stewed,  and  done  up  ‘brown,’  with 
the  et  ceteras.”  Additionally,  he  had  a  delivery  service,  offering  “Trays, 
handsomely  piled  up,  sent  to  every  part  of  the  City  at  short  notice.”  Later, 
one  Charlie  Reid  was  local  agent  for  the  sale  of  oysters  arriving  every 
afternoon  from  Virginia  via  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston.  One  October  Pepper 
received  “all  the  way  from  the  old  Atlantic”  a  ninety -eight-pound  green 
turtle.  This  rare  delicacy  he  served  up  on  Tuesday  evening  in  steak  and  on 
Wednesday  in  soup  to  his  restaurant  customers  as  well  as  to  families.178 

Among  the  most  popular  dining  rooms  in  the  1 850s  were  those  of  the  new 
Yarborough  House  opposite  the  courthouse  on  Fayetteville  Street.  These 
were  frequented  by  local  residents  as  well  as  by  the  transient  and  perma¬ 
nent  guests  of  the  hotel.  In  addition  to  the  main  dining  room,  completed  in 
1850,  builder  Dabney  Cosby  designed  entirely  separate  accommodations 
for  ladies  with  their  own  entrance  and  social  rooms,  as  well  as  a  “gentle¬ 
men’s  entrance,  or  Hall.”  The  “experienced,  gentlemanly  Proprietor,” 
Col.  Edward  Yarborough,  had  been  noted  for  the  splendid  meals  he  served 
as  “genial  host”  of  two  other  local  hotels  previously.  The  Yarborough  had 
its  bathing  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  north  wing.  The  Register  instituted 
in  1850  a  regular  news  column  announcing  “Arrivals  at  the  Hotels”  and 
invited  all  proprietors  to  send  in  lists  of  their  guests  for  publication.179 


177  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  4,  29,  1844,  Nov.  4,  Oct.  24,  1845,  Nov.  3,  17,  1846. 

178  Standard  (w),  Nov.  20,  1850;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  10,  Dec.  25,  1858,  Oct.  22,  1851. 

An  1853  traveler  found  the  fare  somewhat  less  varied  at  the  stage  stop  at  Banks  in  Wake:  “There  was 
nothing  on  the  table,  when  I  was  invited  to  it,  except  some  cold  salt  pork  and  pickled  beets;  but  as  long  as  I 
remained,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes,  additions  would  be  made,  till  at  last  there  had  accumulated 
five  different  preparations  of  swine’s  flesh,  and  two  or  three  of  com,  most  of  them  just  cooked;  the  only 
vegetable,  pickled  beets.”  Olmsted,  Journey,  322. 

179  Standard  (w),  June  12,  Aug.  28,  1850;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  16,  1850,  Dec.  19,  1843,  Apr.  13,  1850. 

Two  extant  signatures,  as  well  as  hotel  stationery,  an  embossed  bottle,  a  tombstone,  and  contemporary 

newspaper  accounts,  indicate  that  the  hotel’s  proprietor  spelled  the  name  Yarbrough.  Signatures  as 
witnesses  to  a  Mar.  26,  1849,  document  in  A.  T.  Mial  Papers  and  an  1852  General  Assembly  bill  written  on 
Yarbrough  House  stationery,  in  Legislative  Papers,  both  in  State  Archives;  bottle  embossed  “Yarbrough 
Hotel  Bar”  in  collection  of  Jack  Murdock,  Raleigh;  the  first  Mrs.  Yarbrough’s  1845  tombstone,  Oakwood 
Cemetery,  Raleigh;  Eighth  Census  (1860);  Register  (w),  Aug.  10,  1839;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  16,  Apr.  27, 
1850;  Standard  (w),  June  12,  Aug.  28,  1850.  Apparently  J.  M.  Blair,  the  mid-1860s  purchaser,  added  the 
extra  “o.”  Daily  Advertiser  (Raleigh),  Jan.  8,  1868;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  1,  1870.  A  later  owner,  George  W. 
Blacknall,  for  a  time  (ca,  1870-1883)  shortened  the  name  to  Yarboro.  1837  letter  written  on  stationery 
headed  by  “Yarboro  House”  sketch,  A.  T.  Mial  Papers,  State  Archives;  advertisement  in  Our  Living  and 
Our  Dead,  Jan.  1875,  v.  The  spelling  then  reverted  to  the  familiar  Yarborough  under  later  owners  until  the 
hotel’s  destruction  by  fire  in  1928.  Photographic  advertisement  in  The  City  of  Raleigh:  Historical  Sketches 
From  Its  Foundation  (1887),  118-120;  later  advertisements,  other  publications,  passim;  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  July  4,  1928. 


The  longtime  Fayetteville  Street  landmark,  the  Yarborough  House,  underwent  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  spelling  of  its  name.  Opened  in  1850  by  Edward  Yarbrough, 
it  was  known  by  that  name  until  about  1870,  when  its  then  proprietor,  George  S. 
Blacknall,  apparently  changed  the  spelling  at  the  time  he  remodeled  and  enlarged 
it.  This  sketch  was  used  on  BlacknalTs  hotel  stationery  in  the  1870s.  Under  later 
owners  until  its  destruction  by  fire  July  3,  1928,  it  reverted  to  the  familiar  Yar¬ 
borough  House. 

Home  Conveniences. — Innovations  in  lighting  devices  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  made  their  appearance  from  time  to  time,  and  some  local  folk 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  search  for  acceptable  substi¬ 
tutes  for  candles  seemed  constant.  Late  in  1834  Beckwith,  Blake  &  Co. 
informed  customers  that  the  firm  had  just  received  “a  quantity  of  LIQUID 
GAS  with  suitable  LAMPS,  for  Passages  and  Mantle-pieces.”  Stith’s  Drug 
Store  stocked  lard  lamps  in  the  1840s,  advertising  them  as  being  beautiful, 
giving  excellent  light,  and  costing  ‘‘but  a  trifle.”  Stith  recommended  the 
lamps  for  “every  economical  house-keeper,  and  crusty  old  Bachelor.”  An 
illustrated  advertisement  for  solar  lamps  and  chandeliers  appeared  over 
C.  B.  Root’s  name  in  the  Register  in  1845.  This  new  type  of  astral  lamp 
burned  either  lard  or  oil,  featured  tall  glass  chimneys,  and  modified  the 
flame  into  a  tall  column  of  light.180 

A  new  French  taper  that  burned  sweet  or  lamp  oil  was  a  fast-selling  item 
at  Pescud  and  Gatling’s  store  in  1857.  It  was  claimed  that  the  taper  con¬ 
sumed  “but  one  cent’s  worth”  of  either  fuel  during  the  night,  and  that  if 
kept  clean  it  would  last  a  year.181 

It  was  not  long  after  manufactured  gas  became  available  in  1858  for 
homes  and  shops  along  Fayetteville  Street  that  pipelines  reached  other 
sections  of  town  as  well.  A  variety  of  light  fixtures  for  homes  so  served  was 


180  Register  (w),  Feb.  3,  1835;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  23,  1842,  Dec.  16,  1848. 

181  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  25,, 1857. 
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soon  available,  first  from  Virginia  suppliers  and  then  through  Raleigh 
stores.  These  included  gas  chandeliers,  passage  and  hall  fixtures,  pen¬ 
dants,  and  brackets.182 

Wallpaper,  although  in  itself  not  a  new  product,  enjoyed  new  local 
popularity  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  L.  C.  Tappy  of  Petersburg  brought  the 
latest  papers  and  bordering  for  sale  in  Wake  in  1846.  Some  years  later 
William  Watson  and  Joseph  Booth  opened  their  own  shop  on  Fayetteville 
Street,  offering  gilt,  velvet,  satin,  and  “common"  papers,  with  borders  to 
match.  They  were  also  upholsterers,  as  was  J.  Henry  Harris,  who  hung 
paper,  made  mattresses,  and  sold  fire  screens  and  window  curtains  as 
well.183 

Another  home  decorating  service  in  fashion  in  the  1850s  was  available 
locally  through  house  and  sign  painters.  This  was  the  painting  of  wood  in 
imitation  of  finer  woods  or  of  marble.  A  Tarboro  firm  whose  painters 
worked  with  architect  William  Percival  was  E.  Loeller  &  Company.  These 
specialists  also  offered  to  execute  fresco  painting  in  homes,  halls  and 
churches,  noting  that  their  work  could  be  seen  in  Percival’s  Raleigh  office 
and  in  Smith’s  brick  building  on  Fayetteville  Street.  Occasional  references 
to  current  furniture  styles  appeared  in  newspapers  of  the  period.  For 
example,  in  announcing  publication  of  a  new  book  by  a  local  author,  the 
Register  recommended  it  as  “eminently  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  library- 
shelf  or  centre-table  of  every  family.  ’  ’  The  parlor  table  centered  in  the  room 
was  only  one  feature  of  the  so-called  Victorian  style  popular  in  late  an¬ 
tebellum  Wake.  A  few  cabinetmakers’  notices  contained  sketches  of  other 
furniture  types  in  vogue  at  the  time.184 

Innovations  in  Fashions. — The  bustle,  which  continued  fashionable  in 
feminine  attire  for  many  years,  experienced  a  series  of  changes.  In  1859  W. 
H.  and  R.  S.  Tucker’s  store  advertised  a  skirt  featuring  “a  Watch  Spring 
Bustle,  consisting  of  a  series  of  Adjustible  Springs,  inside  the  Skirt,  moving 
back  of  the  person,  by  drawing  in  which  the  Skirt  is  thrown  out  behind,  and 
a  graceful,  flowing  form  given  to  the  dress.”  The  skirt  also  had  “a  newly 
invented  Slide,  by  means  of  which  the  Skirt  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in 
size,  and  when  adjusted  can  be  fastened  securely  and  immovably.”  Tuck¬ 
ers  recommended  the  garment  for  “the  artistic  beauty  imparted  to  the 
figure.”185 

Gentle  barbs  aimed  at  women  of  fashion  passed  for  humor  in  local 
newspapers.  The  Register  invented  a  fictitious  lady  who  was  supposed  to 
have  asked  a  sailor  why  a  ship  was  called  “she”  and  to  have  received  the 
reply  that  it  was  “because  the  rigging  costs  more  than  the  hull.”  Since 
dresses  covered  their  wearers’  ankles,  an  appeal  in  1856  for  merchants  to 
upgrade  their  store-front  sidewalks  is  understandable.  The  item  noted  that 
“the  ladies  would  certainly  be  very  thankful  for  any  improvement,  as  many 


See  above,  chap.  10  at  n.  73;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  20,  Sept.  3,  1858;  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  18,  1858. 

183  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  27,  1846,  Dec.  13,  Nov.  15,  1854. 

184  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  1 1,  1858,  Feb.  5,  1859;  other  local  newspapers. 

185  Register  (s-w),  June  1 1,  1859. 
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dresses  are  ruined  by  the  mud  and  water  that  accumulate  to  such  an 
extent.”186 

A  daring  novelty  in  women’s  wear  had  made  a  brief  appearance  in  Wake 
County  in  1851.  For  some  weeks  local  newspapers  had  reprinted  articles 
from  other  cities  describing  the  astonished  stares  that  followed  women  and 
younger  girls  who  appeared  on  city  streets  wearing  “the  new  .  .  .  bloomer 
costume,  or  Turkish,  or  Persian.”  It  was  mid- August  when  the  Standard 
announced,  “The  ‘Bloomers’  have  appeared  in  Raleigh.  One  was  out  on 
Friday  night,  and  two  or  three  on  Saturday  night  last.  They  promenaded  the 
Streets,  amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  hearty  huzzas  from  the  crowd  that 
followed  them.”  This  was  certainly  not  the  style  favored  by  the  “Modest 
Lady”  of  the  following  dialogue  reported  in  the  Register: 

“Have  you  any  limb  horn  bonnets?”  inquired  a  very  modest  lady  of  a 
shop-keeper. 

“Any  what?” 

“Any  limb  horn  bonnets?” 

“Any  —  you  don’t  mean  leg  horn?” 

The  young  lady  was  brought  to  by  the  proper  restoratives.187 

Men’s  fashions  were  not  so  often  the  subject  of  local  jokes.  There  was 
recorded  in  1841,  however,  a  gentle  gibe  from  ‘  ‘a  lady  correspondent’  ’  of  a 
newspaper  in  another  city  who  was  concerned  over  men’s  wearing  long 
hair,  and  who  feared  that  the  “lords  of  Creation”  might  next  “encroach  on 
the  female  prerogative  of  wearing  bonnets.”  The  Raleigh  Rasp  editor 
soothingly  declared  that  her  fears  were  groundless,  since  “no  ‘lord  of 
creation’  wears  long  hair.  A  few  feint  imitations  may  be  found  —  but  they 
are  far  from  being  ‘lords  of  creation.’  ”  Men's  clothing  fashions  were  not 
neglected  in  the  local  columns.  Raleigh  stores  claimed  to  stock  such  a 
variety  of  head  gear  that  the  proper  hats  were  assured  of  being  found  to  suit 
“men  of  as  many  minds  as  heads.”  One  winter  the  Tucker  store  introduced 
a  new  French  invention,  a  mechanical  hat.  The  advertisement  described 
the  hat  as  “an  elegant  curiosity,  as  well  as  luxury,  as  it  possesses  an 
elasticity  by  which  it  can  be  folded  into  the  compass  of  a  cap,  and  then 
thrown  out  into  the  shape  and  smoothness  of  a  moleskin  or  beaver.”188 

A  comment  on  local  masculine  manners  was  contained  in  an  1834  letter 
written  by  Joseph  Green  Cogswell  a  few  months  after  arriving  to  open  the 
Episcopal  School  for  Boys: 

In  a  speech  I  made  to  the  boys,  one  day,  I  observed  to  them,  that  no 
gentleman  ever  addressed  another  gentleman  in  the  house,  or 
addressed  a  lady  anywhere,  in-doors  or  out,  with  his  hat  on,  and  the 
remark  has  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  beaux  of  Raleigh,  that,  I 
understand,  they  are  now  seen  standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  broiling 
sun,  with  uncovered  heads,  if  they  chance  to  meet  the  ladies  of  their 
acquaintance.189 


186  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  19,  1855,  Feb.  20,  1856. 

187  Register  (s-w),  various  issues  1851;  Standard  (s-w),  Aug.  20,  1851;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  8,  1854. 

188  Rasp,  June  26,  1841;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  5,  1850. 

189  Cogswell,  Life,  191  (letter  of  Aug.  11,  1834,  some  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  Raleigh). 
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The  custom  of  appending  “ Esquire”  to  men’s  names  was  going  out  of 
fashion.  The  following  commentary  appeared  in  the  Register  in  1845: 

THE  TERM  “ESQUIRE.”  What  does  the  term,  “Esquire,”  now 
import? — If  nothing,  it  ought  to  be  disused  —  if  something,  it  then  must 
confer  a  title  of  some  precedence.  Counsellors  at  Law,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  aged  gentlemen  were  formerly  entitled  to  it,  more  by  repu¬ 
tation  than  in  strict  right.  But  now,  no  one  can  venture  to  address  a 
youth  that  came  of  age  last  week,  without  esquiring  him.  Why  is  this 
title  of  precedence  so  strangely  abused?  True,  it  breaks  no  bones,  nor 
picks  any  pockets,  yet  it  is  strangely  out  of  keeping,  with  our  boasted 
simplicity,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the  ultraism  of  the  day.1!'° 

Earlier,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hogg  had  described  local  social  attitudes  and 
fashions  in  a  letter  to  her  niece  in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  when  the 
niece  was  considering  moving  to  Raleigh  to  attend  school: 

Tell  your  Aunt  Olivia  not  to  object  to  coming  to  Raleigh  to  live,  she  is 
entirely  mistaken  about  it  being  a  fashionable  place,  there  is  so  little 
show  and  the  better  class  are  so  plain  in  their  dress  that  the  strictest 
Quaker  would  think  she  was  in  the  land  of  broad  brims  and  starched 
handkerchiefs,  if  persons  were  judged  by  appearance.  It  is  the  visitors 
who  have  given  rise  to  that  opinion.  Some  of  them  think  it  necessary  to 
change  their  dress  twice  a  day,  but  she  will  find  the  inhabitants  much 
plainer  than  those  of  Washington. 

Clothes-conscious  women  in  Wake  County,  however,  had  been  reading 
Godey’s  Lady's  Book  since  1830. 191 

The  innovation  that  had  the  most  revolutionary  effect  on  clothing  and 
home  fashions  was  the  sewing  machine.  Soon  after  Elias  Howe  began 
marketing  his  improved  model.  Wake  County  homemakers  were  hearing 
and  talking  about  it.  Lucy  Bryan  wrote  to  her  brother  that  their  friend 
Robert  Martin  had  sent  her  a  specimen  of  what  a  sewing  machine  could  do 
and  that  she  thought  the  stitching  “beautifully  done.’’  Martin  had  “said  his 
wife  found  it  a  great  saving  of  labor.  I  think  he  said  that  the  machine  could 
make  28  dozen  shirt  collars  in  one  day.  It  is  a  great  invention  but  will 
operate  against  poor  women  who  sew  for  a  living.’’  Very  soon,  the  emi¬ 
nently  successful  Singer  sewing  machines  were  available  locally.  One  of 
the  first  notices  appeared  in  November  1855  advertising  for  local  agents  to 
represent  the  New  York  office.192 

Sewing  materials  of  many  varieties  had  long  been  available  in  local 
stores,  supplanting  home-woven  fabrics  to  a  large  extent  for  many 
seamstresses.  In  fact,  some  considered  Raleigh  a  regional  shopping  center 
for  fabrics.  A  relatively  partial  editorialist  declared  in  1849,  “Our  city  is  the 
nearest  and  best  point  at  which  residents  of  the  western  portions  of  this 


190  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  14,  1845. 

191  Sally  Hogg  to  Nancy  Blount, - ,  1833,  in  private  papers  of  the  Blount-Branch-Jones  family,  quoted 

in  Susan  Iden,  “A  Package  of  Old  Letters,”  Raleigh  Times,  n.d.,  Iden  Scrapbook  film,  citing  letters  in  Mrs. 
Lawrence  O’Bryan  Branch  Papers,  State  Archives;  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  2,  1830. 

192  Lucy  Bryan  to  her  brother,  Aug.  2,  1853,  Hogg  Papers;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  21,  1855. 
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State  can  purchase  goods  of  the  latest  fashionable  patterns  of  various 
kinds,  with  a  certainty  of  getting  that  article  which,  even  in  New  York, 
would  be  considered  of  good  taste  and  quality.”  Observing  the  fabrics 
available  that  spring,  the  commentator  continued,  “The  stripes  and  checks 
after  having  had  a  successful  run  of  ten  years,  have  gone  out  of  vogue,  and 
are  supplanted  by  much  greater  variety  and  far  more  ornamental  patterns. 
The  classic  Pomegranate,  so  replete  with  allusions  of  olden  times,  and 
typical  of  the  vestments  worn  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  are  now 
seen  again  upon  various  fabricks,  and  are  greatly  admired.”19 5 

Another  observer  of  the  local  scene  linked  fashions  and  church-going  in 
the  following  play  on  words  printed  in  the  Register: 

“Attend  your  Church,”  the  parson  cries; 

To  Church  each  fair  one  goes; 

The  old  go  there  to  close  their  eyes. 

The  young  to  eye  their  clothes.194 

Something  akin  to  this  spirit  of  frivolousness  had  been  at  least  partially 
related  to  an  1830s  controversy  between  communicants  of  Christ  Church 
and  their  rector,  Rev.  George  W.  Freeman.  His  criticism  of  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  such  worldly  amusements  as  dancing  parties,  balls,  theaters,  and 
circuses  resulted  in  his  resignation  in  1840.  Afterward,  Judge  George  E. 
Badger  replied  to  Dr.  Freeman’s  charges  in  an  open  letter  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  rector  had  also  preached  “against  Brussels  carpets  and 
damask  curtains,  against  satin  and  lace,  against  ribbons  and  feathers,  and 
all  the  fashions  of  the  day.”  This  event  was  but  one  of  numerous  develop¬ 
ments  in  antebellum  Wake  County  illustrative  of  the  interrelationship  of  the 
religious  and  social  lives  of  its  citizens.195 

The  Churches  in  Community  Life 

The  antebellum  decades  saw  revivals  and  increasing  membership  in 
several  Protestant  denominations,  formation  of  the  first  Christian  church  in 
Raleigh,  construction  of  the  earliest  Catholic  church  in  the  area,  and  the 
arrival  of  several  Jewish  families  who  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  original 
local  Hebrew  congregation.  The  decades  witnessed  both  harmonious 
cooperation  among  the  churches  and  brief  demonstrations  of  religious 
intolerance.  In  the  period  the  Raleigh  Episcopalians  and  Baptists  con¬ 
structed  new  permanent  churches  opposite  Union  Square,  as  did  the 
Methodists  not  far  away.  The  latter  congregation  was  the  first  to  have  their 
black  members  form  a  separate  church.  Three  denominations  — 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Christian  —  sent  ministers  connected  with  Wake 
County  churches  as  foreign  missionaries,  each  appointment  constituting  a 


193  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  25,  1849. 

194  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  30,  1848. 

195  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  158,  citing  1840  manuscript  in  John  Hferritage]  Bryan  Collection,  State 
Archives;  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  26-27. 


Matthew  Tyson  Yates ,  the  first 
missionary  sent  by  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Baptists  to  China  and  com¬ 
piler  of  the  first  Chine se -English 
dictionary,  was  born  in  this  cabin 
in  western  Wake  County.  It  was 
acquired  in  1978  by  the  Yates 
Baptist  Association  and  moved  to 
their  association  campground  in 
Durham  County.  This  sketch  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Handbook  for  1912. 

Church  Events  in  the  1830s. — Local  Baptists  joined  with  others  March 
26,  1830,  in  forming  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  which 
body  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Rogers  Crossroads  in  Wake  County 
the  following  year.  One  of  the  first  endeavors  of  the  convention  culminated 
in  1834  in  the  opening  of  Wake  Forest  College.  While  serving  as  pastor  of 
Raleigh’s  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  Melville  Cox  volunteered  to  become 
that  denomination’s  first  missionary  to  Africa.  Arriving  in  Liberia  in  March 
1833,  he  served  only  five  months  before  dying  of  fever.196 

In  December  1839  the  Methodist  church  burned.  The  congregation  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  little  Baptist  meeting  house  on  Moore  Square  until  Madison  B. 
Royster  completed  their  new  sanctuary  in  1841.  Meanwhile,  the  Baptists 
were  building  at  the  corner  of  Wilmington  and  Morgan  streets  a  larger 
edifice  of  brick  which  they  occupied  from  its  dedication  May  31,1 840,  until 
completing  in  1859  the  present  sanctuary  diagonally  across  Union  Square 
at  Salisbury  and  Edenton.197 

The  1840s. — The  first  church  in  Raleigh  affiliated  with  the  Christian 
denomination  was  formed  September  22,  1842.  Two  members  of  that 
denomination  from  the  Fuquay  area  of  southern  Wake  County,  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Hayes  and  Elder  Littlejohn  Utley,  organized  the  town  congregation. 
Their  meeting  place  was  the  small  meeting  house  on  Moore  Square  that  had 
been  built  by  the  Raleigh  Baptists.  Seven  former  members  of  that  congre¬ 
gation  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  church.198 


196  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:29,  35,  40;  see  above  at  n.  4;  Burkhead,  Centennial  of 
Methodism,  131-132;  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church,  Edenton  Street  in  Methodism,  20,  30. 

1!"  Register  (w),  Dec.  21,  1839;  Susan  Franks  Iden,  A  Sketch  of  Edenton  Street  Sunday  School  Today 
with  Something  of  Its  Past  History,  1827-1912,  9;  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church,  Edenton  Street  in 
Methodism,  11;  Briggs,  “First  Baptist  Church,”  4;  specifications  of  a  contract  between  Royster  and 
Methodist  Church,  Sept.  1,  1841,  Wake  Miscellaneous  Collection  ;  Register  (w),  Dec.  24,  1838;  Register 
(s-w),  May  12,  1840;  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  Minutes,  3rd  vol.  5th  page,  Church  Records  film. 

The  Baptists  sold  their  1841  building  in  1859  to  the  Catholics.  In  1896  the  Catholics  sold  it  to  a  black 
congregation  who  had  separated  in  1866  from  the  original  Baptist  church  and  called  themselves  the  Second 
Baptist  Church;  they  became  known  in  later  years  as  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Wilmington  and  Morgan 
Street.  See  below  at  n.  215;  Wake  Deed  Book  140:65;  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  Minutes,  Sept.  3,  1859, 
C  hurch  Records  film,  O  Connell,  C  atholicity  in  the  Carolinas ,  412-413.  Note  that  a  typographical  error  in 
the  last-named  work  renders  the  date  of  purchase  1849  instead  of  the  accurate  year,  1859.  Also  see  below  at 
n.  207,  and  chap.  14  at  n.  156. 

Kernodle,  Lives  of  Christian  Ministers ,  126,  224-227;  Utley,  Utleys  of  Wake ,  43.  The  congregation 
apparently  dissolved  about  1860  when  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Hinton,  pastor  since  about  1847,  withdrew.  Kerno- 
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During  the  1840s  the  Southern  Baptists  sent  to  China  the  first  foreign 
missionaries  from  North  Carolina.  They  were  Wake  County  native  Mat¬ 
thew  Tyson  Yates  and  his  wife,  the  former  Eliza  Moring  of  Chatham.  The 
Raleigh  Baptist  Association  assumed  responsibility  for  their  support,  but 
as  the  years  passed  after  they  sailed  in  1847,  financial  contributions  dwin¬ 
dled.  While  in  Shanghai,  Yates  translated  the  New  Testament  of  the  Bible 
into  the  local  (Chinese)  dialect  and  compiled  the  first  published  Chinese- 
English  dictionary.199 

A  significant  national  event  of  the  decade  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  followed  by  formation  of  the  first  separate  Negro  church  in 
Wake  County.  The  1 844  split  in  the  denomination  came  about  over  the  right 
of  a  Georgia  bishop  to  own  slaves.  Conference  delegates  representing  the 
Raleigh  Methodist  Church  were  instructed  to  support  separation  from  the 
northern  churches  and  formation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Within  a  few  years  Negro  members  separated  from  the  local  inte¬ 
grated  congregation.  The  body  that  originated  that  separation  in  1849 
eventually  become  St.  Paul  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  although 
it  had  several  earlier  names.  John  Spencer  Bassett,  in  his  North  Carolina 
Methodism  and  Slavery ,  described  the  separation  as  an  occasion  for  re¬ 
joicing  and  cooperation  on  the  part  both  of  the  blacks,  because  they  were  to 
have  a  building  of  their  own,  and  of  the  whites,  because  the  Negroes  left  the 
building  to  the  whites  alone.  For  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  Negro 
congregation  was  a  mission  of  the  mother  church  and  was  served  by  a  white 
preacher  assigned  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  Members  of  the 
parent  church  assisted  by  teaching  the  Negro  Sunday  school  classes.200 

The  congregation  acquired  from  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  the  early 


die,  op.  cit.,  224-227.  The  building  remained  vacant  until  after  the  war,  when  it  was  removed  for  use  by 
Raleigh’s  first  black  congregation  of  the  Christian  Church.  See  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  160. 

199  Taylor,  Yates  the  Missionary ,  38,  186,  100-106;  Bryan,  At  the  Gates,  326,  119,  126,  128,240,280,283, 
334-337,  passim;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:404;  Eaton,  Raleigh  Baptist  Association, 
34-36. 

The  Yates  birthplace  and  childhood  home  were  still  standing,  in  situ  in  western  Wake  near  the  Chatham 
County  line  in  the  1970s.  The  smaller  (birthplace)  structure  was  acquired  for  preservation  at  the  Durham 
County  campground  of  the  Yates  Baptist  Association  (named  for  the  missionary)  and  moved  in  1978.  The 
larger  (childhood)  house  was  in  1982  being  renovated  by  a  new  owner.  Correspondence  between  Yates 
Association  and  Carl  P.  Holleman,  Apex,  1978;  Western  Wake  Herald  (Apex),  Sept.  8,  15,  1977,  Jan.  12, 
Mar.  9,  Apr.  13,  1978;  Holleman  to  author,  Aug.  10,  1982.  Dr.  Yates  died  in  China  in  March  1888.  Taylor, 
op.  cit.,  294;  Bryan,  op.  cit.,  283. 

During  the  1840s  several  new  congregations  formed  churches  in  Wake:  in  1840,  Ebenezer  Methodist, 
south  of  Raleigh  on  what  became  Rock  Quarry  Rd.,  and  Salem  Baptist,  west  of  the  later  town  of  Apex; 
about  1 845 ,  Mt.  Pleasant  Baptist  northwest  of  Apex,  a  church  that  disbanded  after  1 863 ;  and  in  1 846,  Person 
Street  Methodist,  Raleigh,  one  of  the  churches  that  merged  in  1942  as  Trinity.  United  Methodist  Church, 
N.C.  Conference  Historical  Directory;  Huggins,  History  ofN.C.  Baptists,  431;  N.C.  Historical  Records 
Survey  Project,  Inventory  of  Church  Archives:  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  18,  19. 

200  Mason  Crum,  The  Negro  in  the  Methodist  Church,  19;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  465;  John 
Spencer  Bassett,  North  Carolina  Methodism  and  Slavery,  10. 

The  congregation  was  called  simply  the  African  Church  until  1865;  from  that  date  until  1884,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  after  1884,  St.  Paul  (or  St.  Paul’s)  A.M.E.  Church.  Wake  Deed  Book  25.329, 
Book  1 27:584;  Raleigh  City  Directories  and  Raleigh  newspaper,  various  dates;  interviews  with  Mrs.  Wdla 
A.  Mclver,  historian,  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church,  July  29,  1971,  June  24,  1976;  cornerstone,  northeast  corner 
of  building;  sign  attached  to  facade.  The  latter  once  bore  the  words  VISITORS  strangers  but  once,  a 
motto  that,  with  a  slight  variation  (“Let  no  one  be  a  stranger  but  once’’)  was  for  a  time  considered  the  motto 
of  the  city  of  Raleigh.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  175. 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 
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1 850s  the  wooden  building  in  which  that  congregation  had  worshiped  since 
1829.  Charles  N.  Hunter  described  the  Negro  members’  moving  the  church 
to  a  site  near  the  corner  of  Edenton  and  Harrington  streets, ”by  night  after 
the  labor  of  day  was  over  .  .  .  with  torches  and  whatever  they  could  get  to 
make  a  light.”  A  partial  description  of  the  building,  written  by  a  Chicago 
and  Boston  news  correspondent  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  indicated 
that  the  structure  was  ”a  plain,  white,  wooden  building,  with  floor  accom¬ 
modations  for  about  three  hundred  persons,  and  gallery  accommodations 
for  about  one  hundred  more.  Its  floor  is  carpeted  and  its  seats 
cushioned.”201 


The  first  separate  Negro  congre¬ 
gation  in  Wake  County ,  St.  Paul 
A.M.E.  Church,  withdrew  in  1849 
from  the  originally  integrated 
Raleigh  Methodist  Church  that 
became  Edenton  Street  Method¬ 
ist.  Onto  the  lot  at  Edenton  and 
Harrington  streets  provided  by 
the  parent  church,  members 
about  1853  moved  this  wooden 
building  that  had  been  the  first 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  shown 
here  as  the  larger  structure  num¬ 
bered  “22”  in  the  1872  bird's-eye 
view  of  Raleigh  by  C.  N.  Drie. 

The  formation  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1845,  separating 
from  that  denomination’s  national  organization,  had  less  effect  on  the 
separate  races  in  the  Raleigh  Baptist  congregation  than  did  the  division  of 
the  Methodists.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  Raleigh’s  Negro 
Baptists  separated  from  the  parent  church.202 

The  Last  Antebellum  Decade. — By  the  1850s  a  few  Jewish  families  were 
making  their  homes  in  the  capital  county.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Civil 


201  ChristChurch,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies,  23’,  Church  Messenger,  Jan.  15,  Register  (w), 
Dec.  24,  1829;  biographical  sketch  on  Norfleet  Jeffries,  Charles  Hunter  Papers;  Sidney  Andrews,  The 
South  Since  the  War:  as  Shown  by  Fourteen  Weeks  of  Travel  and  Observation  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  120-121;  Who  Was  Who  in  America ,  Historical  Volume  1607-1896:25. 

The  parent  church  in  1853  acquired,  and  until  1865  held  in  trust  for  the  black  congregation,  a  portion  of  a 
lot  near  the  corner  of  Harrington  and  Edenton  streets;  the  St.  Paul  congregation  later  acquired  additional 
corner  property.  Wake  Deed  Book  20: 167,  Book  25:329,  Book  127:584;  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church,  “History 
of  Church”  (unsigned,  unpublished  manuscript,  Aug.  12,  1915,  in  church  office  records).  St.  Paul  congre¬ 
gation  subsequently  rebuilt  twice;  once  in  1884  and  again  (at  least  partially)  following  a  July  4,  1909,  fire.  See 
church  cornerstone;  Willis  G.  Briggs,  “.  .  .  50  Years  Ago,”  News  and  Observer,  Oct.  20,  1935;  News  and 
Observer,  July  6,  1909. 

202  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  465;  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  Struggles  and  Fruits,  33,  concerning 
1859  disagreement  among  black  members;  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  156. 
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War  that  they  established  a  synagogue,  and  not  until  the  twentieth  century 
that  a  formal  Hebrew  congregation  was  organized.  Although  Moses  Mor- 
decai,  who  moved  to  Raleigh  from  Warrenton  in  the  1810s,  was  from  a 
Jewish  family,  he  married  into  the  Protestant  Lane  and  Hinton  families  and 
his  brother  and  children  became  leading  communicants  in  Christ  Episcopal 
Parish.  Most  of  his  descendants  remained  in  Christian  denominations. 
Among  the  earliest  families  of  practicing  Jews  known  to  have  lived  in 
Raleigh,  some  remained  for  only  brief  periods.  Several  generations  of 
others  continued  to  make  Wake  County  their  homes.  Among  these  were 
German-born  Emil  and  Gustav  Rosenthal;  Moses  and  Regina  Grausman, 
natives  of  Bavaria;  and  Nathan  and  Fannie  Kramer,  also  from  Bavaria.203 

Revivals  in  both  town  and  country  churches  were  events  of  the  fifties. 
Baptist  revivals  at  Mt.  Moriah  Church  and  at  Cedar  Fork  in  1850  were 
noted  in  the  press.  “August  meeting”  was  an  annual  event  that  cut  across 
denominational  lines;  a  reporter  in  1853  mentioned  it  thus: 

It  has  been  the  custom,  in  this  County,  for  many  years,  to  hold  an 
annual  religious  meeting  on  the  4th  Sunday  in  August  at  the  Cross 
Roads  in  this  County.  It  is  especially  favoured  by  the  negroes,  to  whom 
it  is  a  great  frolic.  And  on  Sunday  last  there  was  a  general  outpouring 
from  this  City.  Masters  gave  up  the  services  of  their  servants,  every 
equipage  that  could  be  brought  in  requisition,  was  in  use,  and  a  gayer, 
happier,  and  better  dressed  crowd  than  thronged  from  the  town  we 
never  saw.204 

The  local  Christian  meeting  house  was  the  scene  in  1852  of  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  Isaac  Scott,  the  first  Negro  missionary  of  the  Christian  denomina¬ 
tion.  Governor  David  Reid  was  one  of  those  in  attendance.  The  minister’s 
field  of  service  was  Liberia.205 

The  1850s  also  saw  the  construction  of  the  two  oldest  surviving  church 
buildings  in  Raleigh,  Christ  Episcopal  east  of  Union  Square  and  First 
Baptist,  west. The  Episcopal  parish  employed  Richard  Upjohn,  architect  of 


203  Temple  Beth  Or,  Golden  Anniversary  booklet  (Raleigh,  1963),  8;  various  family  letters  in  Mordecai 
Family  and  George  W.  Mordecai  Papers,  Jacob  Mordecai  Papers,  Pattie  Mordecai  Papers;  Christ  Church 
(Raleigh)  Parish  Register  and  other  documents;  various  newspaper  advertisements,  1841-1861 ;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  1838-1860;  passim;  Wake  Marriage  Bonds  and  Naturalization  Records,  Wake  County  Records, 
State  Archives;  Seventh  Census  (1850);  Eighth  Census  (1860);  Nichols,  History  of  Hiram  Lodge,  52,  53. 

The  right  to  vote  continued  to  be  denied  Jews  in  the  partially  liberal  1835  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution.  N.C.  Constitution,  1776,  1835  Amendment  to  sec.  32,  in  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  822; 
N.C.,  Proceedings  of  Convention,  1835;  see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  33;  see  below,  chap.  12  at  n.  2. 

204  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Aug.  23,  1850;  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  31,  1853. 

New  churches  formed  in  the  1850s  included  Macedonia  Methodist  on  Holly  Springs  Rd.  southwest  of 
Raleigh  in  a  community  then  called  Franklins  but  later  Macedonia;  Pleasant  Grove  Methodist  west  of 
Raleigh,  about  1855;  Mount  Hermon  Baptist,  4  miles  northeast  of  Morrisville,  formed  in  1856;  Ephesus 
Baptist,  constituted  about  1857  between  Raleigh  and  Cary;  and  Hopkins  Chapel  Baptist  at  Hopkins 
Crossroads  in  east  Wake,  1856.  United  Methodist  Church,  N.C.  Conference  Historical  Directory,  93,  94; 
N.C.  Historical  Records  Survey  Project,  Inventory  of  Church  Archives:  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  19, 
20,  8;  Tippett,  History  ofZebulon,  Vicinity,  18.  Mount  Hermon  Church  relocated  farther  northeast  after  its 
site  and  other  land  was  acquired  in  the  early  1 940s  for  construction  of  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport.  Member 
of  church  to  author,  Mar.  27,  1982;  WPA  Writers’  Project,  Raleigh,  52,  156. 

205  Kernodle,  Lives  of  Christian  Ministers,  127-128. 

Black  members  separating  in  1860  from  the  Catawba  Springs  and  Wake  Christian  churches  in  southern 
Wake  County  formed  the  congregation  that  came  to  be  known  as  the  New  Providence  Baptist  Church. 
Trotter,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  unnumbered  p.  88. 
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New  York’s  Trinity  Church,  to  design  the  building.  Upjohn  furnished  a 
model  of  the  roof  he  planned,  and  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  rector,  Dr. 
Richard  Sharpe  Mason,  his  confidence  that  the  workmen  “cannot  fail  in 
understanding  the  model  and  the  plans.”  Specifications  called  for  walls 
eighteen  inches  thick  and  for  the  building  to  be  entirely  of  stone.  Nearly  two 
years  later  the  vestry  contracted  with  three  Raleigh  stonemasons  —  James 
Puttick,  Robert  Findlater,  and  Justin  Martindale  —  to  construct  the  walls 
and  roof.  They  laid  the  cornerstone  December  28,  1848.  Three  years  later 
the  building  committee  auctioned  pews,  repeating  the  fund-raising  event  in 
the  spring  of  1 853 .  The  building  was  ready  in  time  for  the  May  1 853  meeting 
of  the  diocesan  convention,  but  the  consecration  service,  planned  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  that  convention,  was  delayed  at  least  twice  before  finally  being 
held  January  5,  1854.  Presiding  was  the  diocese’s  new  bishop,  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  Atkinson,  who  had  been  elected  at  the  May  convention.  News- 
writers  termed  the  church  “elegant  and  commodious”  and  “admired  for  its 
architectural  beauty.”  Galleries  in  the  new  building  were  constructed  for 
the  slaves.  Negro  parishioners  worshiped  with  the  Christ  Church  congre¬ 
gation  until  after  the  war,  when  they  formed  a  separate  church.  A  bequest 
of  money  by  Josiah  Ogden  Watson  provided  for  adding  a  steeple.  Builder 
John  Whitelaw  completed  the  steeple-tower  early  in  1861.  The  story  was 
told  for  generations  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  person  of  slight  weight  to 
climb  the  tower  to  affix  the  gilded  weathercock  to  the  steeple,  and  that 
eleven-year-old  Frank  H.  Lumsden  accomplished  the  feat.206 

Across  Union  Square  to  the  west,  the  Raleigh  Baptists  employed  the 
Richmond  firm  of  Percival  and  Grant,  Architects,  and  builder  Thomas 
Coates  of  Petersburg,  to  build  their  Salisbury  Street  church.  Before  con¬ 
struction  was  actually  completed,  they  dedicated  the  building  during  the 
November  1858  session  of  the  State  Baptist  Convention.  It  was  nearly  a 
year  later  that  the  edifice  was  finished.  It  was  used  by  the  congregation  for 
regular  services  for  the  first  time  Sunday,  September  11,  1859.  The  new 
Raleigh  Gaslight  works  were  in  operation  in  time  for  the  building  to  be  the 
first  church  in  Wake  lighted  by  gas.  Newspapers  published  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  edifice,  calling  its  design  the  “decorated  English  style.” 


206  Richard  Upjohn  to  Rev.  R.  S.  Mason.  Oct.  14,  1846,  and  Memorandum  of  agreement  [with 
stonemasons],  June  7,  1848,  Christ  Church  Papers;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  9,  1848,  Jan.  3,  1849,  Dec.  3 1 ,  185 1 , 
May  1,  1852,  May  11,  18,21,  1853;  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  Service  Commemorating  the  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Laying  of  the  Cornerstone  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh ,  December  12,  1848,  19-26; 
Standard  (s-w).  May  21,  June  29,  1853;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N.C.  Diocese,  1853,  17-18; 
Register  (w),  Dec.  14,  21,  1853,  Jan.  4,  7,  1854 ,  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  7,  1854 •,  Standard  (s-w).  May  21,  1853; 
Wake  Will  Book  F:  17-23;  Wake  Deed  Book  20:572;  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  Centennial  Ceremonies ,  29; 
Register  (s-w),  Feb.  27,  1861;  interview  with  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wadsworth,  Raleigh,  daughter  of  Frank  H. 
Lumsden,  Dec.  1969;  undated  clipping,  News  and  Observer,  lent  by  Mrs.  Wadsworth. 

A  photostatic  copy  of  the  185 1  diagram  listing  pews  and  their  185 1  purchasers  is  in  the  author’s  collection 
through  courtesy  of  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Jr.,  owner  of  an  original  diagram.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  visiting  Raleigh  in  early  1853,  described  Christ  Church  as  “very  beautiful;  cruciform  in  ground 
plan,  the  walls  of  stone,  and  the  interior  wood-work  of  oiled  native  pine,  and  with,  thus  far,  none  of  the 
irreligious  falsities  in  stucco  and  paint  that  so  generally  disenchant  all  expression  of  worship  in  our  city 
meeting-houses.’’  Olmsted,  Journey,  319. 

The  earliest  Negro  parish  of  the  Episcopal  church  was  that  formed  after  the  Civil  War  by  some  ten  black 
members  separating  from  Christ  Church  to  form  St.  Augustine’s  (later  St.  Ambrose)  Episcopal  Church.  See 
below,  chap.  14  at  n.  159. 


Raleigh  reporters  in  1858  praised 
architect  William  PercivaVs  First 
Baptist  Church.  Special  features 
were  its  rose  window  and  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  gallery  from  the 
foyer,  as  well  as  its  gas  lighting. 

Embellishments  singled  out  for  special  mention  were  the  Orange  County 
sandstone  steps  and  trim,  the  spire  towering  1 60  feet  above  the  ground,  the 
stained  glass  rose  window,  the  black  walnut  Gothic  pulpit  and  Gothic 
headed  doors,  and  “a  basso  relievo  figure  of  a  dove  descending,  cut  out  of 
pure  Italian  Marble,”  which  was  to  be  placed  over  the  baptistery.  Other 
features  praised  were  the  efficient  gaslight,  furnace  heating,  thorough 
ventilation,  sweet-toned  bell  weighing  1,261  pounds,  and  the  separate 
access  to  the  galleries  by  means  of  which  Negro  members  who  had  to 
“leave  Church  before  their  masters  or  family”  could  do  so  “without 
attracting  attention  or  disturbing  those  who  remain.”207 

A  controversy  among  differing  Baptist  sects  in  the  1850s  was  one  of 
interest  to  a  large  segment  of  the  county’s  population  as  well  as  to  members 
of  that  denomination.  It  involved  a  popular  and  influential  former  pastor  of 
the  Raleigh  Baptist  Church  who  had  also  been  the  first  president  of  the 
State  Baptist  Convention  and  was  at  the  time  serving  as  moderator  of  the 
Raleigh  Baptist  Association.  Rev.  Patrick  W.  Dowd  was  accused  of  having 
made  improper  proposals  to  a  female  member  of  the  New  Bethel  Church 
near  Garner  of  which  he  was  pastor.  The  matter  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
Wake  Forest  College,  for  which  Dowd  served  as  trustee.  Some  Baptists 
called  for  his  resignation,  but  the  Raleigh  Association  voted  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  their  leader  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  charges 
were  not  brought  to  trial,  and  the  matter  was  never  publicly  resolved.  It  was 


207  Register  (w),  Jan.  19,  1858;  Bushong,  “William  Percival,”  313-314,  316  (illus.);  First  Baptist  Church, 
Raleigh,  Minutes,  July  20  [29?],  1857,  Dec.  11,  1858,  Sept.  8,  11,  1859,  Church  Records  film;  Standard 
(s-w),  Sept.  28,  1859;  full  description  of  building  plans  and  progress  inRegister  (w),  Jan.  19,  1858,  Sept.  14, 
1859;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  13,  1858;  and  see  above,  chap.  10  at  n.  74. 

The  minister,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  wrote  later  of  receiving  the  first  $100  contribution  from  William 
Boylan,  a  non-Baptist,  whose  check  he  showed  other  prospective  donors  as  an  inducement  toward 
generosity.  He  also  wrote  of  the  invaluable  aid  rendered  by  Negro  member  Jim  Atkins  in  persuading  Henry 
M.  Cooke  in  1856  to  sell  the  Salisbury  St.  site  for  the  church  and  to  reduce  the  price  $1 ,000  from  his  asking 
figure.  Atkins,  local  blacksmith  and  servant  of  Cooke’s,  was  “a  sweet  singer,’’  according  to  Dr.  Skinner, 
who  recalled  frequent  Sundays  when  the  congregation  remained  after  services  “to  hear  him  sing  ‘Home, 
Sweet  Home’  as  he  stood  in  the  gallery.”  Other  influential  black  members  were  Henry  Jett  and  Richard 
Shepperd,  who  later  helped  organize  the  separate  Baptist  church.  Skinner,  Sermons,  Addresses,  Reminis¬ 
cences,  365-366,  352-353;  Standard  (s-w).  Mar.  29,  1856;  see  Wake  Deed  Book  27:400  (an  1863  deed, 
apparently  executed  in  lieu  of  any  instrument  at  time  of  purchasing  lot);  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  156. 
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many  years  later  that  a  deathbed  confession  proved  to  those  few  who 
learned  of  it  that  the  accusation  was  false.  The  unnamed  dying  man  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  neighbor  that  as  a  member  of  the  Hardshell  sect  of  Baptists  he 
had  persuaded  the  young  woman  to  level  the  charge  against  her  pastor,  a 
Missionary  Baptist.  The  confession  came  too  late,  of  course,  to  have  any 
useful  effect.208 

Late  in  1 852  the  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  Levi 
Silliman  Ives,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  sending  his  letter  of  resignation, 
dated  December  22,  1852,  from  Rome.  His  leanings  toward  Catholicism 
had  been  the  source  of  discord  among  the  Episcopalians  for  several  of  the 
last  years  of  his  twenty-two-year  tenure  as  bishop.  The  diocesan  conven¬ 
tion  met  that  May  in  Raleigh’s  new  Christ  Church  and  elected  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Atkinson  in  his  place.209 

Religious  Intolerance  and  Cooperation. — It  was  shortly  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  former  Bishop  Ives  that  some  deep-seated  feeling  against 
Catholicism  showed  itself  in  the  irresponsible  actions  of  a  few  non- 
Catholics  in  Wake.  As  has  been  noted,  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  congre¬ 
gation  were  principally  Irish  stonemasons  who  had  moved  to  the  county  in 
the  1830s  to  help  construct  the  capitol.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Joseph 
O’Connell  recorded  in  his  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  that  in 
1854,  “when  Know-Nothingism  was  rampant  in  the  town,’’  the  local  priest, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Ryan,  “did  not  escape  the  fury  of  these  infatuated 
persecutors.”  On  one  occasion,  he  continued.  Father  Ryan  “was  violently 
approached  by  one  of  the  members  of  a  Know-Nothing  lodge  with  the 
threat  of  ‘death  to  the  priest,’  and  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  a  Catholic 
house  near  by  —  the  house  of  Michael  A.  Prendergast.  Many  other  insults 
did  this  good  priest  endure,  not  only  in  Raleigh  but  in  other  parts  of  his 
mission  [including  Chatham  and  Cumberland  counties  during  the  years 
1 855  and  1 856]  when  no  Catholic  in  this  community,  let  him  or  her  be  ever 
so  obscure  or  humble,  escaped  the  ostracizing  influence  of  Know-Nothing¬ 
ism.”210 

A  local  anti-Catholic  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Register  that  was  published  in 
1854  over  the  signature  of  “A  Native.”  The  writer  charged  that  Patrick 
McGowan,  “an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,”  in  his  position  as  a  mail  agent, 
was  a  “danger  to  our  country,  which  must  result  from  the  Catholic  and 
foreign  influence,  if  not  checked,  upon  our  government.”  Father  O’Con¬ 
nell  also  listed  Raleigh  constable  James  Murray  as  a  victim  of  the  same 
group,  who  he  said  “dispossessed”  him  of  each  of  his  public  offices  in  turn. 


20M  Register  (w),  Mar.  9,  1827;  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  Struggles  and  Fruits,  unnumbered  8th  and 
24th  pp. ;  Bryan,  At  the  Gates,  330;  Eaton,  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  45-46;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake 
Forest  College  1:330-331,  475;  Utley,  Education  of  Utley,  unnumbered  33rd  page. 

20!*  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  336,  citing  journals  of  conventions  and  Observer  (Fayetteville),  Feb.  22, 
28  [sic],  1853;  M.  Haywood,  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  112-130. 

210  O’Connell,  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas,  408-410;  see  above,  chap.  8  at  nn.  29-30,  chap.  9  at  n.  39; 
numerous  articles  in  Standard  (s-w),  Jan. -July  1855.  For  discussion  of  Know-Nothing,  or  American,  Party, 
“founded  on  American  opposition  to  foreign  immigration  and  Roman  Catholicism,”  1855-1859,  see  Lefler 
and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  364-365. 
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Constable  Murray,  after  having  been  reappointed  annually  by  the  Raleigh 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  a  quarter  century,  was  replaced  in  January 
1855  by  that  body’s  appointment  of  Edward  Harris.  Editor  Holden  of  the 
Standard  expressed  his  outrage  at  the  ouster  of  the  twenty-five-year  vet¬ 
eran,  Murray’s  “only  offence  being  that  he  happened  to  be  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  worships  God  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Catholic 
Church!’’  Noting  that  Murray  had  been  a  naturalized  citizen  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  Holden  protested  his  being 4  ‘turned  out ...  in  his  old  age”  and 
charged  that  the  controlling  element  in  city  affairs  had  “given  place  to 
Know-Nothingism.”  The  Star  responded  by  defending  the  board,  arguing 
that  were  an  American  to  seek  similar  office  in  Britain,  the  law  there  would 
prevent  his  attaining  it.  Murray  never  became  constable  again,  but  con¬ 
tinued  as  city  tax  collector  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Before  the  decade 
was  out,  there  was  little  left  of  the  Know-Nothing  party.211 

In  contrast  with  those  instances  of  intolerance,  examples  of  Raleigh’s 
accustomed  cooperation  among  churches  abound.  In  October  1848  the 
Methodists  lent  their  church  for  the  Christian  denomination’s  state  confer¬ 
ence,  or,  as  the  Register  phrased  it,  the  Methodist  church  “was  kindly 
opened  for  their  use.”  Congregations  did  not  exhibit  such  generosity  for 
every  purpose.  A  few  years  earlier,  the  Rasp  had  taken  to  task  several  local 
churches  that  refused  to  lend  their  buildings  for  a  citywide  July  4  obser¬ 
vance,  and  made  a  point  of  thanking  the  Baptists  and  the  Catholics  for 
lending  theirs  “at  the  crisis.”212 

The  year  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  opened,  ministers  of  four 
Protestant  churches  in  Raleigh  agreed  to  take  turns  holding  Sunday  wor¬ 
ship  services  at  the  institution  for  the  approximately  1 10  patients.  In  1858 
pastors  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches  held  union 
prayer  meetings  in  Raleigh  that  were  “largely  attended. ” An  annual  May 
Day  event  for  some  years  was  the  Union  Sabbath  School  excursion  to 
Kittrell’s  Springs,  with  the  children  of  several  churches  marching  from  the 
capitol  to  the  old  Raleigh  and  Gaston  depot  for  the  two-hour  train  trip. 
Members  of  three  local  churches  in  1860  organized  a  musical  association 
they  called  the  Orphoean  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  “to  improve  the 
choirs  of  the  city.”  Professor  George  F.  Hansen  of  the  St.  Mary’s  faculty 
donated  his  services  as  musical  director.  Samuel  H.  Young  was  treasurer 
and  Willie  J.  Palmer  secretary.  The  singers  planned  to  meet  every  Friday 
night.213 

A  former  resident  visiting  in  1 857  recorded  his  impression  of  “an  incident 
which  took  place  during  my  stay,  connected  with  the  death  of  the  old 
sexton  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  He  described  the  “solemn  and  im- 


211  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  23,  1854;  O’Connell,  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas ,  410;  Standard  (w),  Jan.  31, 

1855;  Star ,  Jan.  31,  1855;  Standard  (s-w),  June  12,  1861. 

The  Catholic  Cemetery,  on  Tarboro  Rd.  near  New  Bern  Ave.,  was  established  when  John  O’Rorke 
provided  in  1858  a  lot  slightly  more  than  an  acre  in  size  for  the  purpose.  Wake  Deed  Book  22:384; 
O’Connell,  op.  cit. ,  412. 

212  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  28,  1848;  Rasp,  July  17,  1841. 

213  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  25,  1857,  reprinted  from  Standard;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  390,  citing 
Standard,  Mar.  31,  1858;  Standard  (s-w),  Apr.  28,  1860;  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  31,  I860. 
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pressive”  funeral  service  in  the  church  which  “this  worthy  slave”  had 
served  for  twenty  years.  “So  exemplary  had  been  his  deportment,”  he 
continued,  “that  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  church,  and  he  was  regarded 
with  high  esteem.  The  pastor  in  his  discourse  took  occasion  to  dwell  upon 
the  excellency  of  his  character,  and  eyes  unused  to  weep  wept  then.  The 
deceased  was  followed  to  his  last  home  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. 
Such  an  exhibition  of  attachment  between  the  two  races,  speak  volumes 

”214 

One  further  evidence  of  traditional  harmony  among  congregations  of 
differing  faiths  was  the  sale  by  the  Baptists  in  1859  of  their  church  building 
at  the  corner  of  Wilmington  and  Morgan  streets  to  the  Catholic  parish. 
Representatives  of  all  denominations  attended  the  consecration  of  the 
renovated  building.  And  Catholic  Archbishop  John  Joseph  Hughes  went 
from  that  service  to  Chapel  Hill,  at  the  request  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
university,  to  deliver  their  annual  sermon.215 

A  special  Raleigh  census  taken  by  John  Spelman  for  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners  a  year  after  the  first  extension  of  the  corporate  limits  in  1857 
indicated  that  a  total  of  962  Raleigh  residents  were  church  members. 
Spelman  noted  that  “the  colored  members  do  not  appear  to  be  returned 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church,”  which  reported  60  black  and  70 
white  members.  The  others  were  distributed  as  follows:  240  Baptists,  226 
Methodists,  180  Presbyterians,  126  Episcopalians  (communicants),  and  60 
Catholics,  which  number  included  “all  the  members  of  Catholic  families 
baptised.”  Eumerators  for  the  1860  census  reported  finding  a  total  of 
fifty-two  churches  in  Wake  County.  Apparently  they  failed  to  list  some, 
including  those  of  the  Christian  denomination.  Of  those  recorded,  29  were 
of  some  branch  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  14  Methodist,  4  Presbyterian, 


214  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  25,  1857. 

215  Wake  Deed  Book  22:680;  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  Minutes,  Sept.  3,  1859,  Church  Records  film; 
Standard  (s-w),  June  2,  6,  1860;  O’Connell,  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas,  413;  Standard  (d).  Sept.  7,  1869. 

A  parishioner,  Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  described  the  changeover  to  an  absent  nephew:  “We  have  been  fixing 
up  the  old  Baptist  [church]  as  a  Catholic  church  &  the  Bishop  caught  us  before  it  was  ready  so  I  did  not  have 
a  moments  time  till  Sunday  night  &  then  I  was  so  tired  1  dropped  right  down.  The  church  is  really  pretty. 
Two  projections  have  been  built  for  a  vestry  &  Blessed  Virgins  altar  &  that  leaves  a  recess  for  the  main  altar 
which  has  a  handsome  carpet  &  a  very  fine  large  picture  hangs  between  the  windows  that  are  to  have 
painted  glass.  We  had  a  crowded  house  on  Sunday  when  Bishop  [P.  N.]  Lynch  preached  tho’  the  church  is 
not  to  be  dedicated  till  June  when  Arch  Bishop  [John  Joseph]  Hughes  will  be  here.”  Frances  Devereux 
Miller  to  Willie  Clarke,  March  26,  1860,  Barden  Collection.  Consecration  date  was  June  3,  1860.  Standard 
(s-w),  June  2,  6,  1860.  As  in  local  Protestant  churches,  Negro  worshipers  occupied  “seats  appropriated  in 
the  gallery,”  continuing  so  in  the  postwar  years.  Standard  (d).  Sept.  7,  1869. 

After  a  few  years,  services  in  the  former  Baptist  church  were  discontinued.  Catholic  parishioners  met  for 
a  while  in  the  Briggs  Building  on  Fayetteville  St.  in  the  1870s  and  in  1879  accquired  the  Pulaski  Cowper 
property  on  McDowell  between  Hillsborough  and  Edenton  sts.  The  residence  was  used  as  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  until  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  (Charles  Irwin,  architect)  was  completed  in  1924.  Daily  News, 
Jan.  17,  19,  1879;  Farmer  &  Mechanic,  Feb.  20,  1879;  Wake  Deed  Book  56:125;  O.  W.  Gray,  map  of 
Raleigh,  1882  (see  lot  #198 );  News  and  Observer,  June  17,  Nov.  21,  1922;  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Raleigh, 
“A  Brief  History,  1924-1976,”  printed  folder  issued  by  the  cathedral,  1970s;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1924, 
171,  and  subsequent  editions. 

The  Negro  Baptist  congregation  reacquired  the  Wilmington  St.  site  from  the  Catholics  in  1896,  rebuilding 
soon  thereafter.  Wake  Deed  Book  140:65;  historical  sketch  in  First  Baptist  Church,  Wilmington  and 
Morgan  Street,  unnumbered  1st,  2nd  pp.  See  cornerstone  date:  1904. 
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One  of  the  few  surviving  antebellum  church  buildings  in  Wake  that  have  undergone 
little  remodeling  is  the  Forestville  Baptist  Church,  built  in  1859-1860.  As  with  many 
area  buildings,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  briefly  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  hospital. 


2  Episcopalian,  1  Lutheran,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  listed  as  “Free 
Church.”216 

The  interrelationships  of  religious,  educational,  and  social  developments 
carried  over  into  the  political,  governmental,  and  charitable  aspects  of  life 
in  antebellum  Wake  County. 


216  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  13,  1858;  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake,  Social  Statistics  Schedule.  The  census 
lists  no  church  representing  the  Christian  denomination,  although  several  existed,  including  several  in 
southern  Wake. 

Most  churches  throughout  Wake  County  had  separate  areas  for  slaves  of  white  members  to  sit.  Several, 
interviewed  many  years  later,  recalled  going  to  “the  white  folks’  church,’’  where  the  two  areas  were 
separated  by  a  railing.  Some  owners  permitted  their  slaves  to  have  prayer  meetings  in  their  own  quarters; 
others  prohibited  any  such  gatherings.  Ora  Flagg's  mother  confided  that  they  “had  to  be  very  careful  what 
they  said  in  their  own  worship’’;  both  Georgianna  Foster  and  Emma  Griffiths  Blalock  disclosed  the  trick  of 
turning  down  pots  at  the  door  to  prevent,  they  said,  whites’  hearing  their  singing  and  praying.  WPA,  Slave 
Narratives  13:271-274,  308-310,  394-397,  406-408,  428-432,  437-439,  454-456,  vol.  14:184-191,  317-323, 
336-341. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 


The  last  quarter  century  before  the  Civil  War  proceeded  in  a  changing 
political  climate.  New  developments  included  state  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments,  a  larger  number  of  voting  citizens,  a  two-party  political  system, 
strongly  partisan  newspapers,  greater  involvement  in  national  political 
campaigns,  growing  population,  developing  towns  and  communities 
throughout  Wake  County,  changing  governmental  needs  on  several  levels, 
and  an  expanding  pattern  of  governmental  response  to  humanitarian  needs. 

Political  Participation 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  was  increasing  interest  and 
involvement  on  the  part  of  larger  numbers  of  citizens  in  local,  state,  and 
national  politics.  Early  in  the  period,  the  most  far-reaching  political  event 
of  the  century  to  that  date  took  place  in  the  capital  county  against  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  Wake  voters  —  a  state  consitututional  convention. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1835. — The  question  of  calling  a  conven¬ 
tion  to  consider  long-needed  amendments  to  the  1776  State  Constitution 
carried  affirmatively  in  a  statewide  referendum;  but  the  people  of  Wake 
County  voted,  as  did  the  majority  of  eastern  North  Carolinians,  against  the 
measure.  A  probable  influence  on  local  voters  was  a  lingering  fear  that  the 
1832  capitol  rebuilding  act  might  yet  be  reversed  by  such  a  body,  even 
though  construction  was  then  well  under  way.  Wake  voters  cast  901  ballots 
against  the  convention  to  only  370  for  it.1 

Held  June  4  through  July  11, 1835,  the  convention  opened  in  Government 
House  but  adjourned  to  Raleigh’s  Presbyterian  church  southwest  of  Union 
Square  on  which  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  was  proceeding.  Raleigh 
was  crowded  for  the  month-long  event,  and  the  visitors’  sections  of  the  host 
church  seemed  always  to  be  full.  Henry  Seawell  and  Kimbrough  Jones 
were  Wake  County’s  elected  delegates  to  the  convention  over  which  the 
venerated  statesman  Nathaniel  Macon  presided.  Popular  Judge  William 
Gaston,  however,  provided  the  greatest  public  attraction.  For  decades 
afterward  his  powerful  address  on  the  religious  disability  question  was 
most  frequently  recalled  by  persons  who  had  been  present.  The  thirty-sec¬ 
ond  article  of  the  1776  constitution  prohibited  any  but  Protestants  from 


1  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  332-341;  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  101 1.  Raleigh’s  vote  favored 
the  convention  197  to  175.  Register  (w),  Apr.  7,  1835.  See  also  Harold  J.  Counihan,  “The  North  Carolina 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1835:  A  Study  in  Jacksonian  Democracy,’’  N.C.  Historical  Review  46 
(Autumn  1969):335-364;  and  see  above,  chap.  9  at  nn.  14-15. 
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holding  public  office,  but  was  largely  inoperative  in  actual  practice.  Judge 
Gaston,  one  of  the  state’s  best-known  Roman  Catholics,  pleaded  for  re¬ 
moval  of  the  article,  and  his  oratory  “bound  them  as  with  a  spell”  for  two 
days,  according  to  an  eye-and-ear  witness.  Nonetheless  the  members  went 
only  so  far  as  to  substitute  the  word  “Christian”  for  “Protestant”  in  that 
section,  thus  still  excluding  Jews  and  the  adherents  of  any  other  religion,  as 
well  as  atheists.  The  new  document  abolished  the  provision  that  had  been 
used  to  expel  Wake  County’s  Josiah  Crudup,  because  he  was  a  minister, 
from  the  Assembly  of  1820. 2 

In  the  statewide  referendum  later  in  the  year,  voters  ratified  all  the 
proposed  amendments;  but  most  Wake  County  citizens,  again  like  the 
majority  of  easterners,  voted  against  them.  The  tally  was  1,124  to  243. 
Although  the  amended  constitution  continued  the  provision  that  none  but 
men  who  owned  at  least  fifty  acres  of  land  could  participate  in  electing 
senators,  it  extended  to  all  white  males  who  paid  taxes  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  their  representatives.  But  free  Negro  suffrage  was  abolished. 
The  governor  henceforward  was  to  be  chosen  through  biennial  popular 
elections  instead  of  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  sessions  of  that  body 
also  became  biennial.  Under  the  new  apportionment  plan  the  capital 
county  was  entitled  to  three  representatives  and  one  senator,  on  the  basis 
of  1830  population  and  fiscal  figures,  and  was  designated  the  Eleventh 
Senatorial  District.  One  of  the  two  former  representatives,  William  H. 
Haywood,  Jr.,  was  reelected  under  the  new  system  and  was  also  named 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  other  representative,  Allen  Rog¬ 
ers,  Jr.,  was  succeeded  by  Weston  R.  Gales  and  Nathaniel  G.  Rand. 
Samuel  Whitaker,  incumbent  senator  from  Wake,  was  reelected  for  the 
district  for  three  successive  terms.3 

Two-Party  System. — At  the  same  time  that  these  changes  were  being 
made,  a  two-party  political  system  emerged,  resulting  in  increased  citizen 
participation  in  state  and  national  elections.  Wake  County  politicians  were 
especially  active.  In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1838,  for  example,  it  was 
determined  that  the  state  Democratic  party  would  not  nominate  a  candidate 
to  oppose  incumbent  Whig  Governor  Edward  B.  Dudley.  A  few  weeks 
before  election  day,  however,  a  group  of  Wake  County  Democrats  became 
convinced  that  failure  to  field  a  candidate  would  be  disastrous  to  the  party. 


2  Register  (w),  June  9,  May  26,  1835;  Connor,  N.C.  Manual,  1913,  902;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  818; 
Standard  (w),  July  3,  1835;  Richard  Benbury  Creecy,  Grandfather’ s  Tales  of  North  Carolina  History, 
107-109;  Joseph  Herman  Schauinger,  “William  Gaston:  Southern  Statesman,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  18 
(Apr.  1941):  125-130;  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  William  Gaston:  A  Southern  Federalist  of  the  Old  School  and  His 
Yankee  Friends,  1778-1844  ,  42-44;  N.C.  Constitution,  1776,  1835  Amendment  to  Section  32,  in  Cheney, 
N.C.  Government,  822;  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  Convention,  1835\  see  above,  chap.  8  at  n.  33.  The  Gaston 
speech  appeared  in  several  Register  (w)  installments,  concluding  in  the  issue  of  July  21,1 835.  See  also  J. 
Herman  Schauinger,  William  Gaston,  Carolinian,  passim. 

3  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  338;  Connor, Manual,  1913,  101 1 ; N.C.  Constitution,  1776,  1835 
Amendments,  in  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  818-823;  Register  (w),  Nov.  24,  1835;  Cheney,  op.  cit. ,  1289, 
1 290,  304-3 10;  Connor,  op.  cit. ,  830-83 1 .  The  Standard  indicated  that  the  election  of  Wake’s  delegates  to  the 
convention  had  “turned  entirely  on  the  question  of  amending  or  altering  the  32d  section  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’’  and  that  Seawell  and  Jones  were  “avowed  opponents  to  any  change  whatever  in  that  article.’ 
Standard  (w).  May  29,  1835. 
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They  met  at  the  home  of  John  McCullers  in  southern  Wake  and  nominated 
former  Governor  John  Branch.  He  consented  to  run  but  was  soundly 
defeated  by  Dudley.  The  Whigs  retained  their  hold  on  that  office  through 
the  rest  of  the  thirties  and  forties.4 

Both  state  and  national  campaigns  became  more  and  more  lively,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Wake,  where  the  first  several  state  conventions  of  both  parties 
met.  The  first  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  was  that  of  the  Whig  party 
convening  on  November  12,  1839.  The  first  Democratic  convention  fol¬ 
lowed,  January  8,  1840.  Both  met  in  Raleigh.  Local  newspapers  became 
actively  partisan  to  a  greater  extent.  New  subjects  of  conversation,  such  as 
the  new  railroad,  lent  spice  to  political  anecdotes,  puns,  and  riddles  that 
made  the  rounds  in  relation  to  the  two  parties.  One  such  riddle  appeared  a 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Raleigh  and  Gaston  train.  Queried  the 
Whig  Register:  “Why  is  the  Whig  cause,  like  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail 
Road?  Do  you  give  it  up?  Because,  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  it 
is  now  going  ahead,  under  full  pressure.”5 

The  1840  campaigns  also  marked  the  first  time  the  two  parties  made 
direct  appeals  to  women  to  use  their  influence  on  behalf  of  candidates. 
Thomas  Loring,  editor  of  the  Democrats’  organ,  the  Standard ,  strongly 
objected  to  their  taking  any  political  action.  “We  have  been  pained,”  he 
stated,  “to  see  our  fair  countrywomen  unsex  themselves,  stepping  across 
the  threshold  [of  their  homes]  to  mingle  in  the  fight.”  Nevertheless,  promi¬ 
nent  Wake  County  women  participated  actively  in  the  cause  of  at  least  one 
party  that  year,  the  Whigs’  “Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider”  campaign.6 

Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Campaign. — In  the  presidential  election  of 
1840,  the  cabin-and-cider  campaign  quickly  caught  the  imaginations  of 
Wake  County  folk.  The  Whigs,  at  least,  were  intrigued  by  the  contest 
between  the  incumbent  Democratic  president,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  the 
eventually  successful  Whig  challenger,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  the 
hero  of  Tippecanoe.  The  Whigs’  campaign  projected  Harrison’s  image  as 
“the  poor  man’s  friend”  who  had  once  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and  who  drank 
hard  cider,  in  contrast  with  Van  Buren  whom  they  termed  extravagant, 
luxury-loving,  and  a  champagne  drinker.  Whigs  all  over  the  country  formed 
Tippecanoe  Clubs  and  built  log  cabins  in  which  they  held  political  meetings 
and  consumed  barbecue  and  hard  cider.  The  Raleigh  club  built  its  log  cabin 
on  July  8  that  year  on  a  vacant  Fayetteville  Street  lot  in  the  100  block,  east 
side.  The  Whig  newspaper,  the  Register ,  reported  that  “the  Log  Cabin 
boys  turned  out  at  day-light  .  .  .  and  commenced  operations,  though  the 
rain  was  falling,  and  the  prospect  very  unpromising.  The  intention  was  to 


4  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  339;  Clarence  Clifford  Norton,  The  Democratic  Party  in 
Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina  1835-1861 ,  94-96;  M.  Williams,  “Foundations  of  the  Whig  Party,”  1 15-129; 
Herbert  Dale  Pegg,  The  Whig  Party  in  North  Carolina,  34,  69-70;  see  also  pp.  38-39,  re  Wake  Whigs’ 
nominating  in  1836  successful  candidate  Dudley,  citing  Register  (w),  Feb.  1,  1836. 

5  J.  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  Party  Politics  in  North  Carolina  1835-1860,  56-58,  65;  Pegg,  Whig  Party  in 
N.C.,  38;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  31,  1840. 

6  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C. ,  249;  Standard  (w),  Oct.  28,  1840,  Jan.  22,  1841 ;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  20, 
1840,  Jan.  31,  1841. 


Wake  County  Whigs  participated 
actively  in  the  1840  “ Log  Cabin 
and  Hard  Cider ”  presidential 
campaign  between  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Artist  Lamar  Bailey  re¬ 
constructed  the  parade  of  cabins 
through  Wake  County  to  illustrate 
R.  H.  Whitaker's  published  rec¬ 
ollections  about  the  event. 

finish  it  in  a  day,  though  the  logs  were  all  standing  in  the  woods.  ...  At  9 
o’clock  A.M.  the  first  log  was  notched  and  laid,  and  by  8  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  a  handsome  Cabin,  40  feet  by  25,  was  raised,  the  door  swung,  in 
real  backwoods  style,  and  the  string  of  the  latch  not  drawn  inf’  Former 
Congressman  John  H.  Bryan  contributed  a  chair  that  he  said  was  made  in 
1776,  and  a  procession  of  “citizens  of  Eastern  Wake’’  paraded  into  town 
later,  bringing  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  to  the  club.  Before  the  November 
election  there  were  half  a  dozen  similar  cabins  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  especially  in  the  north  and  northwest  area,  which  was  termed  one 
of  the  “most  Whiggish  sections  of  Wake  County.’’  Turner  and  Hughes’ 
North  Carolina  Book  Store  offered  for  sale  a  broadside  called  “Hard  Cider 
and  Log  Cabin  Anecdotes,”  a  Hard  Cider  and  Tippecanoe  Almanac,  and 
among  their  sheet  music  three  new  titles:  “The  North  Bend  Quick  Step,” 
“Gen.  Harrison’s  Tippecanoe  Grand  March,”  and  “The  Log  Cabin  Quick 
Step.”7 

For  the  October  5  Whig  state  convention  in  Raleigh,  delegations  from 
many  counties  brought  log  cabins  on  wheels  for  a  parade  from  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Boys’  School  (later  St.  Mary’s),  around  the  capitol,  and  down  Fay¬ 
etteville  Street  to  Government  House.  R.  H.  Whitaker,  recalling  his  boy¬ 
hood  impressions  of  the  parade,  noted  that  William  W.  Holden  was  among 
those  riding  atop  the  cabins,  although  shortly  thereafter  he  changed  his 
party  affiliation  and  became  editor  of  the  Democratic  Standard.  The  del¬ 
egates  and  other  parade  participants  camped  in  designated  areas  in  and 
near  Raleigh,  including  Burke  and  Moore  squares  and  the  Episcopal  School 
grove,  where  local  Whigs  provided  meals.8 

One  notable  event  of  the  convention  was  the  first  public  singing  of  J  udge 
William  Gaston’s  “The  Old  North  State  Forever.”  The  Register  reported: 


7  Register  (s-w),  July  10,  28,  3 1 ,  Sept.  25,  Aug.  7,  1840.  See  also  Pegg,  Whig  Party  in  N.C. ,  47.  One  of  the 
log  cabins  was  about  nine  miles  west  of  the  capitol  on  the  road  to  Hillsborough,  another  farther  northwest  at 
Wynn’s  Store,  and  still  another  in  the  Lick  Creek  area  of  Oak  Grove  Township  that  later  became  part  of 
Durham  County.  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  II,  21,  Oct.  27,  Sept.  25,  1840. 

8  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  25,  Oct.  9,  1840;  Whitaker,  Reminiscences.  3-8.  Whitaker’s  further  recollection  of 
the  opposing  Democrats’  displaying  red  petticoats,  symbolic  of  the  charge  that  Harrison  had  fled  Tip¬ 
pecanoe  disguised  in  such  a  garment,  is  supported  in  the  contemporary  account  of  the  fiercely  partisan 
Whig  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  9,  1840. 
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“On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention,  seats  were  arranged  for  the  Ladies 
in  front  of  the  Speakers’  Stand,  and  they  were  filled  to  overflowing.  During 
the  interval  between  the  speeches,  they  delighted  the  Company  with  ap¬ 
propriate  National  and  Patriotic  Songs.”  The  new  one  by  Judge  Gaston 
“was  received  with  such  enthusiastic  feeling”  that  the  editor  decided  to 
publish  all  five  verses.9 

Although  the  Wake  Whigs  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  the  county,  North 
Carolina  as  a  whole  was  in  the  Whig  column  that  year  and  for  the  next  three 
national  elections  as  well.  The  Wake  vote  was  1,147  for  the  defeated 
Democrat,  Van  Buren,  to  1,024  for  the  successful  Whig,  Harrison.  Wake 
County  continued  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in  both  national  and  state 
elections  every  year  but  one  until  after  the  Civil  War.10 

The  Clay  Campaign. — The  presidential  campaign  of  1844  exceeded  that 
of  1840  in  local  interest,  because  the  Whig  candidate  himself,  Henry  Clay, 
spent  six  days  in  the  capital  county.  Democrats  were  supporting  North 
Carolina  native  James  Knox  Polk,  but  the  Whigs’  Tippecanoe  Clubs  had 
continued  active  as  Clay  Clubs  throughout  the  county  since  the  1840 
campaign.  At  least  one,  the  Wake  Forest  District  club,  built  a  log  cabin  near 
the  Forestville  depot  for  their  meetings  and  rallies.  Again,  large  delegations 
from  other  counties  traveled  “log  cabin  style”  to  Wake  County  to  be  near 
this  “greatest  living  Statesman.”  Local  committees  stationed  themselves 
at  all  the  approaches  to  Raleigh  to  guide  travelers  to  designated  camp 
grounds  where  wood  for  cooking  was  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  largest 
camp  site  covered  four  or  five  acres,  and  was  observed  to  be  “closely 
studded  with  vehicles  of  every  description,  with  baggage  wagons  and  tents 
of  every  form  and  variety.”  From  these  camps  after  dark  emanated  the 
light  of  hundreds  of  camp  fires,  the  sounds  of  hearty  laughter,  and  “merry 
strains  of  music.”11 

Wake  County  families  offered  the  generous  hospitality  for  which  they 
were  already  noted.  “The  latch  string  was  out  for  all,”  said  the  Register; 
“every  Whig  house  was  crowded,  and  the  floor  of  every  room  crammed  at 
night.”  Maria  Haywood,  writing  from  Raleigh  to  a  cousin  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  declared  that  Clay’s  visit  had  been  for  weeks  “the  whole  topic  of 
conversation,”  and  that  “nothing  is  thought  or  talked  of  but.”  She  also 


9  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  13,  Nov.  27,  1840.  See  above,  chap.  11  at  n.  93. 

10  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  13,  1840;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  1323,  1385-1387.  The  one  exception  was 
1860  when  Wake  cast  more  ballots  for  unsuccessful  Whig  gubernatorial  candidate  John  Pool.  Cheney,  op. 
cit. ,  1323. 

One  of  Wake  County’s  leading  Whigs,  George  Edmund  Badger,  was  rewarded  by  President  Harrison  for 
valuable  campaign  support,  by  appointing  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  post  Badger  resigned  after  John 
Tyler  succeeded  to  the  presidency  at  Harrison’s  death  in  office.  Five  years  later,  in  1846,  the  N.C.  General 
Assembly  elected  Badger  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Democrat  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  only  Whig  from  Wake  to  occupy  that  office.  Badger  was  reelected  to  a  full  term  in  1848, 
serving  through  1855.  Lawrence  Foushee  London,  “George  Edmund  Badger  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
1846-1849,’’  N.C.  Historical  Review  15  (Jan.  1938):  1-22;  Cheney,  op.  cit.,  685-687. 

11  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  6,  27,  Mar.  26,  Apr.  5,  9,  16,  1844.  Some  of  the  clubs  and  cabins,  in  addition  to 
Wake  Forest’s,  included  those  in  Barton’s  Creek,  St.  Matthews,  Mark's  Creek,  Little  River,  New  Light, 
Fish  Dam,  Neuse  River,  Buckhorn,  Swift  Creek,  Crab  Tree,  and  Middle  Creek.  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  5-May 
24,  1844,  passim,  especially  May  24. 
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mentioned  the  dust  raised  by  the  hundreds  of  wagons  and  travelers  passing 
her  home.12 

Local  Whig  women  contributed  to  this  campaign  by  making  special 
badges  that  were  available  for  sale  at  local  stores.  They  also  commissioned 
artist  Charles  Doratt  to  design  and  execute  for  the  Clay  visit  “a  splendid 
Banner”  embodying  a  full-length  likeness  of  the  candidate  and  various 
other  figures  and  symbols.  A  second  artist,  Charles  Frazier,  had  made  a 
banner  for  the  Wake  County  club,  incorporating  Clay’s  words,  “I  had 
rather  be  right,  than  be  President .”13 

The  celebrated  guest  arrived  by  rail  about  7  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  12, 
which  the  Register  noted  happened  to  be  his  birthday,  and  was  met  half  a 
mile  from  the  city  limits  by  “a  countless  throng,  including  Capt.  Stith’s 
Cavalry,  Capt.  Lucas’  Infantry,”  and  official  greeters  from  throughout  the 
state.  They  escorted  him  to  the  executive  residence  where  he  was  the  guest 
of  Governor  Morehead  for  his  six-day  visit.  The  Register  stated,  “One 
would  think  that  the  whole  world  were  Whigs.  .  .  .  From  every  county, 
from  every  farm,  from  every  hill  and  valley  [they]  came  forth.  .  .  .  The 
planter  left  his  field  in  the  very  midst  of  planting  time,  the  mechanic 
abandoned  his  vocation,  the  lawyer  forsook  his  books  and  his  briefs,  the 
merchant  his  ledger  and  his  counting  room,  the  physician  his  pills  and 
patients,  to  come  up  one  and  all  to  the  grand  council  of  State .  ”  Of  the  crowd 
Clay  declared  in  astonishment,  “I  had  expected  to  find  some  hundred, 
perhaps  a  few  thousands,  assembled  here  to  greet  me,  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  the  whole  State  congregated  together,  yet  here  it  is.”14 

The  formal  festivities  on  Saturday  began  with  a  procession  from  the 
governor’s  house  to  the  capitol,  where  at  the  west  portico  Clay  delivered  a 
two-hour  speech.  According  to  those  present  his  legendary  oratorical 
powers  were  such  that,  as  one  phrased  it,  “political  prejudice,  for  a  time  at 
least,  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  heart.”  Edwin  G.  Reade,  later  Supreme 
Court  judge  but  a  young  man  at  that  time,  described  his  reaction  to  the 
orator’s  opening  remarks,  which  were  “so  simple,  comical,  gracious  and 
artfully  artless,  that  every  body  laughed  from  his  heart:  &  thus  all  were 
prepared  for  the  speech.”  Obviously  spellbound  by  Clay’s  delivery,  Reade 
continued:  You  saw  the  acting,  you  heard  the  voice  &  you  felt  the  whole: 
everything  was  in  unison.  And  thus  for  more  than  two  hours,  the  ‘old  man 
eloquent’  held  ten  thousand  spell  bound.”  A  Register  reporter  recon¬ 
structed  the  entire  speech  from  notes  and  submitted  it  to  Clay  for  correc¬ 
tions.  A  month  later  the  speaker’s  “revisal”  occupied  nearly  ten  columns 
in  that  newspaper,  which  offered  reprints  at  $5  per  hundred  copies.1  ° 

Benehan’s  Grove  was  the  scene  of  an  afternoon  barbecue,  in  preparation 
for  which,  the  Register  stated,  farmers  throughout  the  state  “highly”  fed 


12  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  16,  1844;  Maria  Haywood  to  Mrs.  Melissa  Long,  1844,  George  Edmund  Badger 
Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection. 

13  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  9,  Feb.  23,  1844. 

14  Register  ( s-w),  Feb.  9,  Apr.  9,  12,  16,  June  21,  1844;  Earl  R.  Franklin,  “Henry  Clay’s  Visit  to  Raleigh,” 
Trinity  College  Historical  Papers ,  Ser.  7  ( 1907): 58-60. 

15  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  16,  1844;  E.  Franklin,  “Henry  Clay’s  Visit,”  62;  Edwin  G.  Reade  to  Mary  Bayard 
Devereux  Clarke,  n.d.  [ca.  1869?],  Barden  Collection;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  19,  June  21,  1844. 
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their  hogs  for  weeks.  Clay  mingled  freely  with  the  crowd,  estimated  by  all 
to  have  numbered  in  the  thousands.  A  young  law  student,  William  Hooper 
Haigh,  observed  “with  what  eagerness  the  crowd  pressed  upon  him,  and 
what  a  blessing  they  esteemed  it  to  be  touched  by  such  a  man.”  One  editor, 
watching  the  tremendous  rush  toward  Clay  as  he  made  his  appearance, 
“really  feared  he  would  be  smothered  or  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
enthusiastic  mass,”  but  “at  length,  seeing  the  danger  he  was  in,  he  made 
for  a  tree,  and  bracing  himself  against  it,  [spoke]  with  his  inimitable 
pleasantry  —  ‘Ah!  said  he,  you  have  tree  d  the  old  Coon  at  last!  Such  an 
uproarious  shout  as  followed  this  remark,  was  never  heard  before.”  In 
summing  up  the  festivities  the  Register  reported  that  nothing  marred  the 
day  except  the  activities  of  numerous  pick-pockets  among  the  crowd  and 
an  accidental  explosion  of  cannon  powder  during  the  firing  of  a  national 
salute.  The  mishap  injured  “two  worthy  Whigs,”  James  Puttick  and  Joseph 
R.  McAdams.  For  their  benefit  their  fellow  citizens  put  on  an  entertainment 
at  the  city  hall  the  following  Monday,  and  Clay  himself  visited  them  on 
Wednesday  to  extend  his  appreciation  and  sympathy.16 

Meanwhile,  Clay  attended  Sunday  morning  services  at  the  Methodist 
church,  and  the  Star  reported  that  he  was  “out  on  Tuesday  to  take  a  look 
upon  our  city  of  oaks.”  On  the  last  day  of  his  visit  Clay  held  a  “levee”  at  the 
governor’s  house  from  1 1  until  2  o’clock,  during  which  hours,  it  was 
reported,  “hundreds  of  both  sexes  called  upon  him.”  Among  other  local 
citizens  whom  he  visited  in  their  homes  was  Mrs.  William  White,  widow  of 
the  former  secretary  of  state  and  herself  daughter  of  Revolutionary  General 
and  Governor  Richard  Caswell.17 

The  local  press  does  not  mention  Clay’s  visiting  his  Congressional  col¬ 
league,  Kenneth  Rayner,  nor  his  exact  location  while  penning  his  crucial 
“Raleigh  letter”  concerning  the  Texas  question  that  was  said  to  have  cost 
him  the  presidency.  Local  tradition  holds  that  his  writing  table  was  set 
beneath  a  venerable  oak  tree,  since  designated  the  Henry  Clay  Oak,  in  the 
yard  of  the  Rayner  house,  then  facing  East  North  Street  at  Blount.  The 
letter,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  April  27  was  directed  to  its 
editors  anddatelined  “Raleigh,  April  17,  1844.”  In  the  letter  Clay  predicted 
war  with  Mexico  if  Texas  were  annexed  without  that  country’s  assent. 
Local  news  columns  subsequently  followed  events  that  led  to  what  they 
called  fulfilment  of  Clay’s  “prophecy,”  the  Mexican  War.  At  his  death  in 
1852  local  committees  passed  resolutions  of  respect  and  mourning  for  the 


16  E.  Franklin,  “Henry  Clay’s  Visit,”  56;  Haigh  Diary,  Apr.  15,  1844;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  16,  19,  1844; 
Star,  Apr.  17,  1844.  The  block  bounded  by  Morgan,  Person,  Hargett,  and  Bloodworth  streets  was  known  as 
Bennehan’s  Square.  See  Johnson  map  of  Raleigh,  1847. 

The  raccoon,  or  “old  Coon,”  as  Clay  called  himself,  was  a  symbol  occasionally  used  by  Whigs,  while  a 
crowing  rooster  symbolized  Democrats  in  that  period.  See  Thomas  E.  Jeffrey,  “Internal  Improvements  and 
Political  Parties  in  Antebellum  North  Carolina,  1836-1860,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  55  (Spring  1978):  1 1 1- 
156,  especially  136,  137,  and  inside  cover,  citing  Register,  Oct.  24,  1845,  and  Standard,  Nov.  20,  13,  1844. 

17  Star,  Apr.  17,  1844;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  16,  1844.  Re  Secretary  White  residence,  later  known  as  the 
White-Holman  House,  see  above,  chap.  6  at  n.  55. 

Clay  was  also  entertained  at  a  dinner  at  “Will’s  Forest,”  the  home  of  Moses  Mordecai’s  widow,  Nancy 
Lane  Mordecai,  “with  a  party  of  15  or  16.”  Eliza  Mordecai  to  Caroline  M.  Plunkett,  Apr.  21,  1844, 
Mordecai  Family  Papers;  Ellen  Mordecai  Kelly  school  composition  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Hugo  L. 
Blomquist,  Durham,  great-granddaughter  of  Moses  Mordecai. 
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former  Congressman,  House  Speaker,  1 'Great  Pacificator,”  Secretary  of 
State,  “President  Maker,”  and  senator.  They  called  for  suspension  of 
business,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  firing  of  minute  guns  for  half  an  hour 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Local  poet  Mary  Bayard  Clarke  published  a 
poem,  “The  Funeral  of  Henry  Clay,”  alluding  particularly  to  the  shower  of 
rain  that  fell  during  the  thirty-minute  tolling  of  the  city’s  bells  at  the  funeral 
hour.18 

Three  years  after  Clay’s  visit  his  famous  debate  opponent,  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  paid  Wake  County  a  three-day  visit.  Richard  Henry  Lewis,  Sr. ,  then  a 
student  at  Lovejoy’s  Military  Academy  in  Raleigh,  later  recalled  Webster’s 
reception  of  his  company  of  cadets,  part  of  the  visitor’s  welcoming  escort 
from  the  depotto  the  executive  residence.  Webster  “invited  all  the  officers 
into  the  ‘Palace,’  ”  Lewis  recounted,  and  “was  introduced,  shaking  hands 
with  each.  He  invited  us  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him.  This  honor  was 
politely  declined  by  myself  &  most  of  our  officers.  He  praised  us  for  this 
abstinence  —  but  he  drank!”  Later  that  day  two  local  military  companies, 
the  Cossacks  Infantry  and  the  Ringgold  Artillerists,  were  also  presented  to 
the  visiting  celebrity.  Mrs.  Webster  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  “soiree”  given 
by  Mrs.  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  wife  of  the  former  senator  from  North 
Carolina.  A  reception  at  the  governor’s  residence,  where  the  Websters 
were  guests,  gave  the  citizens  of  the  area  an  opportunity  to  meet  them, 
although  they  had  to  decline  remaining  over  Tuesday  for  a  proffered  public 
dinner.19 

Later  that  same  month,  during  the  Mexican  war,  people  throughout  the 
county  carried  through  their  rehearsed  plans  to  welcome  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  North  Carolina  native  James  Knox  Polk,  who  had 
defeated  Clay  in  the  1 844  election.  Arriving  at  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  depot 
on  Saturday,  May  29,  1 847,  about  5:30  p.m. ,  the  presidential  party  included 
the  Polk  family,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Young  Mason,  private  secre¬ 
tary  Colonel  Walker,  and  Lt.  Maurice  F.  Maury,  later  an  internationally 
known  oceanographer.  The  military  and  governmental  welcoming  party 
escorted  the  group  once  around  the  capitol  and  back  to  their  rooms  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel  where  the  president  spoke.  He  recalled  “the  many  delightful 
and  happy  days”  he  had  spent  in  the  capital  county  some  thirty  years 
earlier,  when  taking  time  off  from  his  studies  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  order  to  observe  the  General  Assembly  in  session.  A  reception 
in  the  Senate  chamber  was  followed  by  fireworks  and  a  balloon  ascension 
on  Union  Square.  The  party  left  on  Monday  morning  for  Chapel  Hill,  for 


18  Bronze  marker  near  tree  in  first  block,  E.  North  St.,  north  side;  Register  (s-w),  May  3,  1844  (containing 
the  Clay  letter).  May  29,  1846,  June  8,  1847,  July  3,  7,  1852. 

Rayner’s  home,  better  known  as  the  Col.  Polk  House  for  its  builder  and  Rayner's  father-in-law,  was 
moved  twice  before  being  destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  5,  1975.  See  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  137,  chap.  15  at  n.  9. 
Twentieth-century  writers  state  variously  that  Clay  stayed  overnight  in  the  home  of  George  E.  Badger 
(Amis,  Historical  Raleigh ,  1 17)  or  of  Kenneth  Rayner  (Chamberlain,  History  of  Wake  County ,  254,  and 
Waugh,  N.C.’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  68-69).  Newspapers  of  1844  indicate  he  was  guest  of  Governor  Morehead 

at  the  “palace.”  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  12,  16,  1844. 

19  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  6,  23,  May  3,  4,  7,  1847,  recounting  details  of  May  1-4,  1847,  visit;  Lewis, 

“Autobiographical  Sketch,”  9;  Star,  May  5,  1847. 
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the  president’s  commencement  address  and  the  reunion  of  his  class  of  1 8 1 8. 
The  entourage  returned  briefly  to  Raleigh  the  following  day  en  route  back 
to  Washington,  again  being  greeted  by  “gentlemen  of  both  parties,  as 
noted  in  the  local  press.  The  president’s  diary  also  reflects  the  non-partisan 
atmosphere  surrounding  his  time  in  North  Carolina’s  capital;  he  recorded 
that  the  visit  was  entirely  non-political  and  “could  not  have  been  more 
gratifying.”20 

Before  the  next  visit  of  an  incumbent  president,  some  other  political  and 
military  figures  were  visitors  in  the  capital  county.  Daniel  M.  Barringer, 
soon  after  his  appointment  in  1 849  as  Minister  to  Spain,  passed  through  the 
county  that  was  later  to  become  his  home.  He  was  then  on  his  way  north 
after  having  been  appointed  to  the  Spanish  post.  In  1855  Maj.  Braxton 
Bragg,  U.S.A.  (later  General  Bragg,  C.S.A.)  stopped  over  in  Wake,  but  not 
long  enough  to  accept  the  residents’  offer  of  a  public  dinner  in  his  honor. 
Not  merely  passing  through,  but  in  Wake  on  a  specific  errand,  was  orator 
and  statesman  Edward  Everett  in  1 859.  His  purpose  was  to  deliver  on  April 
14  an  oration  on  George  Washington  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
fund,  to  which  Wake  County  citizens  responded  by  giving  liberally.21 

The  next  presidential  visit  in  Wake  was  that  of  James  Buchanan  in  May 
1859.  At  least  two  presidents  had  formerly  declined  to  accept  official 
invitations  from  Raleigh  and  Wake  County  governmental  officials  to  visit 
the  area:  John  Tyler  in  1840  before  his  accession,  and  Millard  Fillmore  in 
1853.  Buchanan  too  was  en  route  to  Chapel  Hill  to  make  the  commence¬ 
ment  address,  but  spent  the  night  afterward  at  the  home  of  Gen.  Lawrence 
O’Bryan  Branch  on  Hillsborough  Street  in  Raleigh.  In  the  absence  of 
Raleigh  police  intendant  William  H.  Harrison,  the  welcoming  address  in 
behalf  of  the  citizens  was  delivered  by  the  former  Minister  to  Spain,  Daniel 
M.  Barringer,  by  then  living  in  Raleigh.22 

Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln’s  Democratic  opponent  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1860,  included  Wake  County  in  his  August  itinerary 
that  year.  His  express  purpose  was  to  attend  the  state  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  that  convened  August  30.  Supporters  met  him  at  Gaston  and  escorted 
him  to  Raleigh  and  to  his  lodgings  at  the  Yarborough  House.  A  month 
earlier,  July  22-25,  Gen.  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon,  candidate  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent  on  the  unsuccessful  Breckinridge  ticket,  had  been  lavishly  entertained 
in  Wake  County.  He  was  an  especially  honored  guest  because  of  his  kinship 
with  the  descendants  of  Wake’s  Joel  Lane,  including  former  Governor 
David  Lowry  Swain.  Stopping  at  the  Yarborough  House,  Lane  was  guest 


20  Register  (s-w),  June  1,  8,  1847;  Daniel  Lindsey  Grant,  Alumni  History  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina ,  498;  Milo  Milton  Quaife  (ed.).  The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk  During  His  Presidency ,  1845  to  1849 , 
40-44,  49-50;  Fred  G.  Mahler,  “Raleigh  Counts  Four  Presidential  Visits,”  News  and  Observer ,  Oct.  17, 
1948. 

21  Register  (s-w),  July  28,  1849,  Oct.  6,  1855,  Apr.  2,  1859.  Fort  Bragg  Military  Reservation  honors 
General  Bragg’s  memory.  Robinson,  N.C.  Guide,  202.  A  St.  Mary’s  student  in  Everett’s  audience  declared 
that  she  had  “never  heard  anything  so  great”  as  his  “exquisite”  oration.  Lizzie  Kimberly  to  John 
Kimberly,  May  3,  1859,  Kimberly  Papers. 

22  Mrs.  Lawrence  O’Bryan  Branch  Papers,  State  Archives;  Register  (s-w),  May  28,  1859;  Register  (w), 
June  16,  1840 ,  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  19,  23,  1853;  1859  letters,  Mrs.  Branch  Papers;  Anne  Jackson  Williams, 
“Presidential  Visits  Brought  Joy,  Bitterness,”  News  and  Observer,  Oct.  17,  1948. 
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of  honor  at  numerous  parties  given  by  local  families,  including  his  kinsman 
Henry  Mordecai  at  his  ancestral  home.  By  then  known  as  Mordecai  House, 
the  back  portion  of  the  residence  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Joel 
Lane.23 

Local  Campaign  and  Election  Customs. — Local  election  campaigns 
took  on  different  characteristics  with  the  advent  of  the  two-party  system. 
For  a  few  years,  all  candidates  agreed  to  appear  together  at  various  meeting 
places  in  the  county  for  speeches,  debates,  questions,  and  meeting  the 
voters.  In  the  summer  of  1844,  for  example,  the  candidates  for  Wake 
County  offices  observed  a  rigid  schedule  for  the  entire  month  of  July  that 
took  them  to  “public  speakings”  in  more  than  twenty  Wake  locations 
during  the  month,  a  different  precinct  scheduled  for  each  of  six  days  in 
every  week,  only  Sunday  excepted.  After  campaigning  in  Raleigh  July  4, 
they  proceeded  to  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  cover  Spikes’s  pre¬ 
cinct,  Adams’s,  Grady’s,  Fish  Dam,  Laws’s  Store,  and  Simms’s  Cross¬ 
roads  on  consecutive  days;  then  to  western  Wake  for  speakings  at  Tipper’s 
Crossroads,  Franklin’s,  Witherspoon’s,  Upchurch’s,  and  Cottrell’s. 
Southern  Wake  meetings  were  held  at  Barney  Jones’s  precinct,  at  Banks’s, 
Busbee’s,  and  Andrews’s.  Then  the  schedule  took  them  north  again  and 
east  to  Forestville,  Rolesville,  Horton’s,  Eagle  Rock,  and  Wakefield.24 

Former  Congressman  John  Nichols,  an  observer  of  Wake  County  poli¬ 
tics  since  the  1840s,  was  asked  half  a  century  later  to  describe  some  of  the 
early  campaigns  from  his  own  experience.  He  recorded  his  recollections  as 
follows: 

Before  the  war  elections  in  North  Carolina  were  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  August  —  the  campaign  closing  on  the  Saturday  preced¬ 
ing.  Crops  had  generally  been  laid  by  and  it  was  a  comparatively  idle 
time  with  the  farmers.  The  campaigns  were  usually  jointly,  and  every 
candidate  was  expected  to  appear  before  his  fellow  citizens.  These 
public  speakings  came  off  in  the  midst  of  the  watermelon  and  hard  cider 
season  .  .  .  [and]  every  candidate  was  expected  to  “treat”  on  water¬ 
melon  and  cider,  and  occasionally  to  buy  a  few  “ginger”  and  “home 
cakes”  to  distribute  among  their  “dear  friends.”  ...  It  was  “Whig 
cider”  or  “Democratic  melons,”  as  the  case  might  be,  but  .  .  .  the 
average  “dead  beat”  foraged  on  both  friend  and  foe  alike.  .  .  . 

At  these  public  speakings  the  candidates  were  very  active  and  it  was 
expected  that  every  one  of  them  would  shake  hands  with  every  voter  on 
the  grounds,  and  to  have  a  cheerful  word  for  each.25 


2i  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  29,  Sept.  1,  July  25,  I860;  Standard  {s-w),  July  21, 25, 28,  1860;  M.  Hay  wood,  Joel 
Lane,  8;  Robinson,  N.C.  Guide ,  241;  Whitaker,  Reminiscences ,  398-399;  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh ,  27; 
Chamberlain,  History  of  Wake  County,  257;  unsigned,  undated  genealogical  manuscript  by  a  daughter  of 
Margaret  Mordecai  Devereux,  Hinsdale  Family  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Department. 

24  Register  (s-w),  June  7,  1844. 

25  John  Nichols,  “Politicians  of  the  Old  Raleigh,”  Raleigh  Times,  July  14,  1913.  Nichols,  born  in  1834 
near  Eagle  Rock,  was  an  editor  and  publisher,  represented  the  Fourth  District  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  Dec. 
1887-Mar.  1889,  and  later  held  other  federal  positions.  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  701-703;  Biographical 
Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927 ,  1357. 
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Nichols  recalled  Milburnie,  Eagle  Rock,  and  an  unnamed  precinct  north 
of  Raleigh  as  places  where  particularly  colorful  “public  speakings”  and 
ingenious  “treating”  were  experienced.  He  described  several  of  the  more 
astute  politicians  as  well  as  some  “dead  beats”  that  he  recalled  from 
attending  these  events.  One  of  the  former  type  was  a  repeatedly  successful 


One  of  Wake  County's  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  frequently  reelected 
sheriffs  was  James  Edwards,  who 
served  from  1838  to  1847.  His 
grave  in  Raleigh  City  Cemetery 
makes  it  known  that  he  was 
“ High  Sheriff.”  His  obituary  in 
1847  noted  that  “he  died  without 
an  enemy.” 

Wake  County  sheriff  whose  technique  Nichols  particularly  admired.  He 
wrote: 

One  of  the  very  best  campaigners  I  ever  knew  .  .  .  for  a  number  of 
years  was  the  popular  sheriff  of  this  county.  During  the  campaigns  he 
was  usually  early  on  the  grounds  and  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave.  He 
knew  everybody  and  everybody  knew  him.  A  good  story  has  often 
been  told  on  him.  and  like  most  stories  had  some  foundation  in  truth. 

The  sheriff  was  an  inveterate  tobacco  chewer,  or  at  least  he  had  that 
appearance.  The  first  thing  he  would  do  on  arriving  on  the  grounds 
would  be  to  approach  some  countryman  and  ask  for  a  chew  of  tobacco 
which  of  course  was  readily  and  gladly  given.  The  sheriff  would  pinch 
off  a  small  chew  and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 

“Fine,  fine,”  would  exclaim  the  sheriff.  “The  best  tobacco  I  ever 
chewed.  You  always  would  have  the  best.  Where  did  you  get  it?” 
Turning  away  he  would  throw  the  tobacco  to  the  ground,  and  approach 
the  next  man,  when  a  similar  request  was  made  and  similar  compli¬ 
ments  paid.  And  so  on  all  day  this  industrious  candidate  begged  for  a 
chew  of  tobacco  and  made  friends  as  he  went  along.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  ever  defeated  before  the  people.26 


2<i  J .  Nichols,  “Politicians  of  Old  Raleigh."  The  unnamed  sheriff  might  have  been  James  Edwards,  who 
held  the  office  from  Aug.  1838  until  his  death  in  Sept.  1847;  or  William  H.  High,  sheriff  1850-1865.  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  1838-1865:  passim;  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  18,  22,  25,  1847. 
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Concerning  politicking  on  election  day,  Nichols  recalled: 

There  was  no  registration  of  voters  at  that  time  and  a  citizen  could  vote 
at  any  precinct  in  the  county,  provided  he  could  satisfy  the  pollholder 
that  he  had  the  right  to  vote.  In  consequence  candidates  used  great 
efforts  to  induce  as  many  country  voters  as  possible  to  come  to  Raleigh 
to  cast  their  ballots.  And  as  “free  treats”  were  given,  many  of  them 
were  easily  influenced  to  come.  .  .  .  Archie  Drake,  a  zealous  Demo¬ 
crat,  kept  a  bar  just  outside  the  western  boundaries  of  the  city  on  the 
then  Hillsboro  road.  His  Democratic  friends  would  .  .  .  capture  any 
man  they  could  discover  coming  from  a  westerly  direction,  and  march 
him  up  to  the  “lunch  counter,”  where  he  had  “meat  and  drink”  to  his 
heart’s  content.  In  the  afternoon  the  men  were  formed  in  double-file 
and  marched  to  the  polls  and  voted,  guarded,  of  course,  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  faithful.  After  voting  they  were  marched  back  and  given  a 
“parting  drink.” 

The  Whigs  had  a  similar  place  on  the  Fayetteville  road,  just  south  of 
the  city  [where]  Jack  Buffaloe  kept  an  inn,  or  boarding  house  ....  He 
was  as  zealous  a  Whig  as  Drake  was  a  Democrat ....  The  Whigs  had 
their  men  out,  too,  and  guards,  with  reliefs  stationed  at  the  bridge 
crossing  Walnut  creek,  and  also  at  the  bridges  below.  Every  voter  that 
could  be  influenced,  was  taken  up  to  “Cap’n  Jack’s,”  just  as  the 
Democrats  were  to  “Squire  Drake’s.”  At  the  proper  time  they  were 
marched  up  Fayetteville  street  to  the  court  house  and  voted. 

This  practice  was  kept  up  for  years  .  .  .  ,27 

The  1844  diary  of  a  young  newcomer  to  Wake,  William  Hooper  Haigh, 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  Nichols’  recollections.  Haigh  recorded  in  his 
journal  under  the  date  of  August  2,  1844,  the  following  observations: 
“Yesterday  came  off  the  North  Carolina  elections  for  Governor  &  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  Our  Elections  are  fraught  with  incidents  —  the 
elective  franchise  is  sadly  abused  —  there  is  bribery  &  corruption  men 
selling  what  they  call  their  liberties  for  a  single  drink.  .  .  .  Drake’s  Estab¬ 
lishment  .  .  .  has  for  the  last  week  been  a  public  nuisance.  .  .  .  Dancing, 
drinking  &  swearing  —  the  order  of  the  day  —  closing  with  a  grand 
procession  marching  in  horrid  phalanx  to  the  ballot  box,  regardless  of  their 
votes  —  but  dreaming  of  the  treating ’  Squire  Drake’s  grog-shop  remained 
an  effective  part  of  election  days  through  the  rest  of  the  antebellum 
period.28 

Once  at  the  polling  place,  the  voter  cast  into  the  ballot  box  a  printed 
ticket  obtained  from  one  party  or  the  other  and  listing  the  names  of  that 
party’s  candidates.  In  1 860  a  badly  split  Democratic  party  in  Wake  failed  to 
carry  the  county  for  Democratic  Governor  John  W.  Ellis  and  elected  only 
one  of  the  old  party’s  candidates  for  the  legislature.  The  Whig  Register 
chortled,  “With  a  single  exception  this  is  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years 
that  the  Democracy  have  failed  to  carry  their  entire  ticket”  in  Wake.  The 


27  “Politicians  of  the  Old  Raleigh:  Hon.  John  Nichols  Talks  of  Some  Local  Public  Men  and  Their  Ways,” 
unsigned  article,  Raleigh  Times ,  n.d.  [ca.  1912-1913?],  Wake  Library  scrapbook;  Standard  (w),  Nov.  14, 
1849,  reporting  Archie  Drake’s  successful  petition  to  city  commissioners  for  liquor  license. 

28  Haigh  Diary,  Aug.  2,  1844;  Battle,  Memories ,  164. 
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successful  Democrat  was  incumbent  Representative  Henry  Mordecai.  The 
other  four  seats  went  to  independent  candidates  championing  ad  valorem 
taxation.  They  were  House  members  Sion  H.  Rogers  and  John  P.  H.  Russ, 
and  Senator  Moses  A.  Bledsoe.  In  his  previous  term  as  a  Democratic 
Senator,  Bledsoe  had  argued  for  ad  valorem  taxation,  and  in  the  1860 
campaign  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Wake  County  Working  Men’s 
Association.  The  tax  system  was  adoped  two  years  later.29 

Local  Government 

With  construction  of  the  state  capitol  under  way  in  the  1830s,  both 
county  and  city  governing  boards  also  voted  to  construct  modern  new 
buildings  to  house  their  governmental  operations  —  further  evidence  of  the 
optimistic  spirit  prevailing  in  the  capital  county.  But  each  board  had  other 
pressing  reasons  for  providing  the  new  structures. 

New  County  “ Temple  of  Justice.” — The  county  justices  were  painfully 
conscious  that  the  disastrous  Raleigh  fires  could  continue  to  occur  and 
could  cause  even  more  damage  than  that  of  1832  with  its  destruction  of 
irreplaceable  county  record  books.  Early  the  following  year  they  agreed 
that  they  should  replace  the  1795  wooden  courthouse  with  a  fireproof  brick 
structure  on  the  same  site.  They  secured  authorization  from  the  General 
Assembly  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  but  delayed  a  final  decision  until 
after  they  could  petition  the  federal  government  for  financial  aid.  Their 
claim  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  county  courtroom  was  used  for  terms  of 
federal  court.  Although  no  such  appropriation  from  Congress  was  forth¬ 
coming,  the  decision  to  proceed  with  a  new  building  was  made  at  the 
August  1833  term  of  the  Wake  court.  County  taxes  were  set  for  the  next 
several  years  with  an  eye  toward  accumulating  a  building  fund.30 

By  May  1835  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  county  treasury,  and  the  justices 
designated  $10,000  to  construct  the  building.  They  named  as  members  of  a 
building  commission  justices  Weston  R.  Gales,  Johnston  Busbee,  Gavin 
Hogg,  Charles  L.  Hinton,  Willis  Whitaker,  David  W.  Stone,  Ransom 
Hinton,  and  Parker  Rand.  The  last-named  two  resigned  and  Gavin  Hogg 
died  soon  thereafter;  named  in  their  places  were  Nathaniel  G.  Rand, 
Woodson  Clements,  and  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.  The  committee  chose 
the  architectural  plan  submitted  by  Alexander  H.  Bragg  and  employed 
Raleigh  builder  William  White  as  construction  superintendent.  Two  years 
later  when  the  building  was  nearing  completion,  Register  editor  Weston 
Gales  remarked  that  “too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Mr.  William 
White,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  building,  who  has,  by  the  marked 
success  which  has  attended  his  efforts,  established  on  a  firm  basis  his 
reputation  as  a  Master  Builder.”  The  court  relocated  the  old  wooden 


29  Standard  (w),  July  18,  1855,  containing  example  of  a  “ticket”;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  1389,  1289, 
1290;  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  4,  1860;  Hershal  L.  Macon,  “A  Fiscal  History  of  North  Carolina,  1776-1860,” 
412;  Boyd,  Ad  Valorem  Slave  Taxation ,  31-38;  see  above,  chap.  10  at  nn.  69-70.  For  a  lively  account  of  the 
1860  local  campaign,  see  K.  Battle,  Memories ,  160-167. 

30  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1833: 129,  Aug.  1833: 177-178;  Register  (w),  May  31,  Aug.  6,  19,  1833;  N.C. 
Private  Laws,  1832-1833,  c.  Ill;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  passim;  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  185. 
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building  temporarily  on  a  corner  of  the  courthouse  lot  and  continued  to 
conduct  most  of  its  business  there.  During  the  final  year  of  construction  the 
justices  leased  additional  space  from  James  Coman  for  the  clerk  of  court. 
The  outgrown  building  was  later  sold  as  surplus  and  moved  by  its  purchaser 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  Wilmington  and  Davie  streets.  There  it  was  used 
as  a  family  residence  and  later  as  part  of  the  City  Hotel.31 

The  new  'Temple  of  Justice,”  as  it  was  called  by  the  local  press,  was 
ready  for  the  May  1 837  sitting  of  the  court,  except  for  the  granite  front  steps 
and  courtroom  chandelier,  which  were  added  later.  At  the  opening  session 
the  dedicatory  speaker  was  George  E.  Badger,  then  a  Superior  Court  judge 
in  Raleigh  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  United  States  Senator. 
News  articles  reported  that  the  new  courthouse  was  "admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  State.”  According  to  the  later  recollections  of 
several  citizens,  it  was  "oblong  in  shape,  facing  Fayetteville  Street,  and 
fronted  by  large  white  pillars,  much  on  the  order  of  those  on  the  portico  of 
Arlington,  the  former  home  of  General  Lee,  near  Washington  City.”  The 
old  bell  was  hung,  apart  from  the  building,  behind  the  courthouse.32 

The  justices  ordered  "benches  or  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people. ”A  long-time  Raleigh  attorney,  Armistead  Jones,  who  first  saw  the 
courtroom  in  1866,  recalled  the  "wooden  benches  .  .  .  arranged  around  the 
bar  for  the  lawyers.”  Jones  praised  "the  acoustic  properties  of  the  room.” 
He  declared  that  "it  was  easier  to  speak  in  that  old  court  house  than  any  I 
ever  appeared  in.”  This  county  building,  considered  at  the  time  "one  ofthe 
most  commodious  and  best  appointed  in  the  State,”  served  the  county  with 
little  change  until  its  enlargement  and  remodeling  in  the  1880s.33 

The  purpose  of  the  brick  construction  had  been  to  make  the  courthouse 
fireproof;  "but  there  was  nothing  fireproof  about  it,”  Jones  maintained. 
"There  were  no  vaults  and  the  records  were  kept  on  open  shelves,  subject 
to  fire  as  well  as  vandalism,  and  the  system  in  those  days  was  so  loose  that 
many  of  the  records  were  lost  or  destroyed.”  In  fact,  a  fire  on  a  January 
night  in  1856  destroyed  "valuable  official  papers”  and  a  county  record 
book,  according  to  the  Standard.  Thomas  J.  Utley,  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  was  painfully  burned  on  his  hands  and  face  as  he  and  Sheriff  William 
H.  High  fought  the  flames  in  the  room  that  Utley  occupied  as  a  bedroom  as 
well  as  an  office.34 


31  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1835:352-353 .Register  (w),  May  26,  1835,  Aug.  6.  1833,  Sept.  1 ,  1835,  Apr. 
27,  1837;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  1835-1837  (each  term’s  minutes  indicating  sessions  held  “at  the  Court 
House  in  Raleigh”);  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1837:547;  Telegram  (d),  June  10,  1871  -.News  and  Observer , 
Apr.  6,  1884;  K.  Battle,  Memories ,  284;  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address ,  12. 

32  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  15,  1837:558;  Standard  (w).  May  17,  1837;  Ashe,  Biographical  History 
7 :36; Register  (w),  Apr.  25,  May  23,  1837;  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  “Old  Court  Houses  and  Courts  of 
Wake  County,  News  and  Observer ,  Oct.  1 1,  1915,  quoting  older  citizens  who  remembered  the  original 
structure;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1837:558,  May  1838:69. 

33  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1838:68;  A.  Jones,  address  at  courthouse,  1915. 

The  1830s  courthouse  was  remodeled  in  1882-1883,  an  entirely  new  front  section  being  built  by  Thomas 
H .  Briggs  after  plans  by  John  B.  Halcott  of  Albany,  N .  Y. ,  and  a  statue  of  J  ustice  added  soon  after,  above  the 
entrance.  Wake  County,  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Wake  County,  Wake  County  Court¬ 
house,  Raleigh,  Feb.  6,  1883. 

34  A.  Jones,  address  at  courthouse,  \9\5\Standard (s-w),  Jan.  19,23,  \856', Register  (s-w),  Jan.  19,  1856. 
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The  figure  li8”  in  the  sketch  above  identifies  Wake  County' s  first  brick  courthouse, 
completed  in  1837,  as  seen  from  the  west  (rear)  and  south  sides  in  C.  N.  Drie’s 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh  more  than  three  decades  later.  The  builder  was  William 
White  of  Raleigh.  The  “9”  denotes  the  brick  jail  built  in  the  1840s,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  within  which  public  executions  were  carried  out.  Later,  convicts  were 
hanged  at  the  state's  granite  quarry.  At  far  right,  “ 46 "  indicates  the  Yarborough 
House  across  Fayetteville  Street. 

The  Courthouse  Yard. — By  the  time  the  courthouse  was  completed,  the 
jail  on  the  same  lot  was  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  so  insecure  that 
escapes  were  frequent.  Two  decades  earlier.  State  Architect  William 
Nichols  had  been  employed  to  strengthen  it  by  lining  the  floors  and  walls 
with  sheet-iron.  At  the  same  time  a  high  fence  had  been  constructed  around 
the  building.  A  few  years  later  the  court  enclosed  the  entire  courthouse 
square  with  a  paling  fence.  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  escapes  continued. 
Near  Christmas  of  1845,  all  the  prisoners  except  one  made  their  way  out  of 
the  building,  derided  by  a  contemporary  as  “our  old,  crazy,  rotten  jail.”  As 
it  happened,  however,  there  was  already  under  construction  on  the  lot 
nearby  a  strong  new  jail,  and  it  was  completed  a  few  months  after  the 
Christmas  break-out.  The  new  one  was  a  marvel  of  “solidity  and  strength,” 
according  to  workmen  who  many  years  later  had  the  job  of  demolishing  it. 
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The  walls,  they  said,  “were  of  logs  laid  horizontally  as  close  as  possible,” 
and  running  perpendicularly  were  bars  of  wrought  iron  nearly  two  inches 
wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.  These  bars  were  “bolted  to  the  logs  by 
immense  spikes  of  wrought  iron,  all  hand-forged.”  The  first-floor  cells 
were  composed  of  “great  blocks  of  granite  .  .  .  bound  together  with  iron 
bars  that  form[ed]  the  cells.”  The  fence  enclosing  the  jail  had  constantly  to 
be  rebuilt.  Finally  it  was  replaced  by  “a  high  thick  brick  wall,”  vividly 
remembered  from  her  childhood  by  a  daughter  of  fifteen-term  sheriff 
William  H.  High.  Within  the  wall,  adjacent  to  the  jail,  were  their  home, 
kitchen,  and  smokehouse,  which  had  been  built  for  an  earlier  jailer  before 
custody  of  prisoners  was  made  a  duty  of  the  sheriff.35 

Escapes  were  fewer,  but  other  problems  continued.  In  1848,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  correspondent  of  the  Register  voiced  the  complaint  of  many 
citizens  that  the  county  jailer  was  “in  the  habit  of  discharging  all  the  filth 
from  the  prison  out  in  the  open  street  or  square,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
those  citizens  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  gross  violation  of  decency 
and  cleanliness.”  Complaints  had  been  made  to  both  the  sheriff  and  the 
jailer,  and  now  the  letter-writer  was  appealing  to  the  city  authorities. 
Ordinances  against  such  health  hazards  had  been  in  force  since  near  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  One  provided  that  “no  Necessary-House  shall  be 
permitted  to  stand  so  near  any  public  street  as  to  be  offensive  to  passengers 
.  ...”  To  this  ordinance  had  been  added  a  prohibition  against  throwing 
“dish-water  and  other  slops”  into  any  of  the  streets.  Finally  the  commis¬ 
sioners  updated  the  ordinances  to  provide  specifically  that  “any  one 
throwing  filth  in  the  streets,  ditches,  gutters,  &c.,  from  the  jail  privies  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  fined  ten  dollars  for  every  offence,  one-half  to  go  to  the 
informant  and  the  other  half  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  ....  ”36 

Situated  on  the  courthouse  lot  from  the  earliest  days  were  the  stocks  and 
whipping  post  used  to  carry  out  sentences  imposed  by  the  local  courts. 
Long  after  the  former  ceased  to  be  used,  the  latter  remained  southwest  of 
the  courthouse,  and  in  use,  until  several  years  after  the  Civil  War.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Register  continued  in  1846  a  crusade  that  others  had 
waged  earlier  against  punishment  of  convicts  under  the  lash.  The  writer 
declared: 

This  punishment  does  not  lead  them  to  reflection  upon  their  condition 

in  life,  and,  consequently,  resolutions  to  reform.  .  .  .  The  whipping 


35  Register  (w).  Sept.  12,  1823;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1822:393,  May  1830:414,  Aug.  1830:469,  Feb. 
1838:68,  Feb.  1845:401-402,  Feb.  1846:534;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  21,  Dec.  12,  1845;  News  and  Observer, 
Oct.  12,  31,  1883;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1851:334,  Nov.  1859:58,  Aug.  1814:280;  WPA,  Writers’ 
Project  source  materials  (Wilbur  Royster,  consultant  re  Wake  Courthouse),  State  Archives.  High’s  daugh¬ 
ter  was  Mrs.  V.  C.  Royster. 

Former  slave  Sam  T.  Stewart  remembered  the  jail  as  having  separate  cells  for  blacks  and  whites.  "There 
were  jails  for  slaves  called  dungeons,”  he  recalled;  "the  windows  were  small.  Slaves  were  put  into  jail  for 
misdemeanors  until  court  was  held,  but  a  white  man  could  not  be  kept  there  over  30  days  without  giving 
bond.”  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:317.  Re  dungeon,  see  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  24,  1858. 

36  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  12,  1849;  Raleigh,  Acts  and  Ordinances,  1816 ,  16;  Raleigh  (City  of),  Laws  for  the 
Government  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  Containing  All  Legislative  Enactments  relative  thereto,  and  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Now  in  Force;  from  the  First  Act  of  Incorporation  to  1838 ,  55, 
Nos.  5,  7;  Raleigh  (City  of).  Laws  for  the  Government  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  Containing  all  Legislative 
Enactments  Relative  Thereto,  and  the  Ordinances  .  .  .  to  1854 ,  73,  No.  7. 
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post  is  the  most  felicitous  engine  for  perpetuating  vice  and  crime,  that 
was  ever  invented. 

Had  North  Carolina  a  States’  Prison  for  her  convicts,  she  might, 
from  it.  derive  a  revenue  to  the  State:  bring  the  erring  to  reflection,  and 
probably  to  reformation,  and  there  teach  them  that,  which  they  will  not 
learn  of  their  own  accord,  trades  and  arts,  by  which  they  may  obtain  an 
honest  and  honorable  livelihood.37 

Public  executions  by  hanging  were  carried  out  also  in  the  jail  yard  for 
many  decades.  Some  years  after  the  completion  of  the  capitol,  the  quarry 
from  which  its  building  stone  was  taken  became  the  execution  site.  The 
hundreds  of  spectators  inevitably  drawn  to  the  spectacles  stood  around  the 
rim  of  the  excavation,  within  which  the  gallows  stood.  A  Raleigh  man 
recalled  disobeying  his  parents  when  a  young  boy  and  sneaking  away  from 
home  to  witness  an  execution  there.  He  saw  the  convict  riding  out  from 
town  “in  a  wagon,  sitting  on  his  own  coffin,”  as  custom  dictated,  and  then 
the  actual  hanging.  For  many  a  night  thereafter,  he  shudderingly  remem¬ 
bered,  the  ghost  of  the  hanged  man  “walked  on  [his]  bed.”  He  told  the 
reporter  that  “ten  thousand”  people  stood  around  the  edge  of  the  quarry, 
and  that  someone  circulated  among  them  selling  little  printed  leaflets 
containing  some  of  the  last  words  of  “the  poor  wretch.”  Sellers  of  bar¬ 
becue,  lemonade,  cider,  and  cakes  also  conducted  a  lively  business  among 
the  crowds  of  spectators.38 

The  County  Court. — The  justices  of  the  peace  who  governed  Wake  and 
sat  as  judges  of  the  inferior  court  continued  from  colonial  times  until  after 
the  Civil  War  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature.  By  mid-century  some 
observers  felt  that  appointments  were  becoming  too  political.  One 
editorialist  in  1849  reviewed  in  print  the  history  of  government  under  the 
process,  beginning  with  the  state’s  inheritance  of  the  system  from  English 
law.  He  noted  that  for  a  while  the  best  men  were  named  to  the  office.  In  late 
years,  however,  his  view  was  that  each  successive  General  Assembly  had 
seemed  “to  pay  less  and  less  regard  to  the  qualification  of  the  appointees, 
till  a  Justice’s  Commission  has  become  but  little  more  than  a  reward  for  the 
exertions  of  an  electioneering  brawler,  or  a  mere  matter  of  purchase.”  He 
urged  that  “greater  care  and  circumspection”  be  exercised  in  recom¬ 
mending  and  appointing  justices.39 

Among  the  longest-tenured  of  Wake  justices  was  William  Boylan,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1804,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  court  from  1815  until  his 


37  Wake  Court  Minutes,  passim;  Sentinel  (d),  July  31,  1868;  K.  Battle,  Memories ,  149;  News  and 
Observer .  July  7,  1883;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  7.  1846. 

Black  Wake  Countians,  whether  slave  or  freeborn,  were  well  aware  of  the  courthouse  whipping  post. 
William  Scott,  a  free  Negro  in  the  1860s,  recalled  the  jail,  gallows,  and  whipping  post.  Slaves  were  more 
often  whipped  for  all  sorts  of  infractions  by  their  owners  or  overseers,  or  by  “patterollers,”  as  many  called 
the  citizen  patrollers  required  by  law.  Many  of  those  interviewed  in  the  1930s  described  graphically  the 
horror  and  pain  inflicted  by  the  lash  on  the  plantations  where  they  were  confined,  as  well  as  lighter 
disciplinary  measures  employed  by  more  benevolent  masters.  WPA.  Slave  Narratives  14:263-264;  13  and 
14;  passim. 

38  Raleigh  Times ,  Nov.  21,  1912. 

39  Register  (s-w).  May  30.  1849. 
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death  in  1861,  relieved  occasionally  by  temporary  chairmen  during  the 
nearly  half  century.  For  a  good  portion  of  the  latter  years  the  court  had 
agreed  to  rotate  the  duty  of  sitting  as  presiding  justices  over  the  quarterly 
sessions  of  the  court.40 

In  1 850  they  adopted  a  Special  Court  system  for  trying  criminal  and  civil 
cases.  That  February  they  chose  five  of  their  number  to  preside  over  cases 
involving  crimes  that  carried  punishment  not  extending  to  loss  of  life,  limb, 
or  member.  For  the  first  year  they  elected  William  Henry  Haywood,  Jr., 
Johnston  Busbee,  William  R.  Poole,  William  M.  Fleming,  and  Thomas  G. 
Whitaker,  with  Haywood  as  chairman.41 

Municipal  Government. — While  county  governing  boards  continued  to 
be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  those  of  most  cities,  including 
Raleigh,  were  elected  by  the  voting  residents.  Municipal  elections  some¬ 
times  turned  on  a  single  issue,  as  for  example  that  of  1840  in  Raleigh.  The 
1839  board  of  commissioners  had  determined  to  build  Raleigh’s  first  town 
hall,  in  combination  with  a  new  market  house.  They  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
buy  a  site  for  it  before  divided  public  opinion  made  an  issue  of  the  matter  in 
the  January  1840  municipal  election.  So  many  saloons  had  opened  near  the 
old  market  house  that  townspeople  called  the  area  “Grog  Alley,”  and  there 
was  a  general  outcry  for  a  new  location  which  would  also  provide  a  place 
for  public  meetings  and  entertainments.  Opposition  to  the  move  came  from 
those  who  considered  the  old  site  better  economically,  the  price  of  the  new 
site  too  high,  and  the  county  courthouse  perfectly  acceptable  for  continued 
use  as  a  public  meeting  place.42 

The  election  of  January  20  resulted  in  the  choice  of  five  commissioners 
favoring  the  new  venture  and  two  opposed.  Victorious  supporters  of  the 
new  market  site  marched  through  Grog  Alley  shouting  and  carrying 
torches,  so  irritating  the  owners  and  frequenters  of  the  saloons  that  a  riot 
ensued.  Brickbats  and  other  missiles  found  their  targets,  among  them  a 
popular  free  Negro  named  Billy  Patterson,  known  for  his  stuttering.  ”  Who 
struck  Billy  Patterson?”  continued  to  be  an  expression  quoted  by  old 
timers  for  several  generations,  in  recollection  of  that  night.  Sixty-four  years 
after  the  event,  an  aging  David  L.  Royster  was  said  by  writer  Willis  G. 
Briggs  to  have  confessed  that  he,  then  a  youngster,  “threw  the  rock  which 
started  the  fight.”45 

The  lot  purchased  for  the  new  government  building  was  a  portion  of  the 
second  block  of  Fayetteville  Street  (east  side,  between  the  driveways  that 
became  Market  and  Exchange  streets)  extending  back  to  Wilmington 


40  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1804:295;  Register  (w),  Feb.  10,  24,  1815;  Register  (s-w),  July  17,  1861; 
State  Journal  (w),  July  17,  Aug.  28,  1861;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1845:418  and  later  terms,  passim. 

41  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1850:235;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  23,  1850;  K.  Battle,  Memories ,  140. 

42  See  reference  to  purchase  in  Wake  Deed  Book  13:534-536;  Register  (w),  Jan.  17,  10,  1840;  Register 
(s-w),  Jan.  14,  1840. 

43  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  21,  1840;  K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876),  64;  Briggs,  “Ante-Bellum  Homes,”  citing  a 
1904  interview. 

The  original  market  house  built  by  the  justices  of  the  county  court  in  1800  at  Hargett  and  Fayetteville 
streets  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  1830s  the  city  commissioners  had  replaced  it  with  a  relatively 
inexpensive  shed  farther  east  in  Martin  Street.  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  14,  1840. 
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Street.  Commissioners  accepted  the  plan  submitted  by  contractor  Dabney 
Cosby.  William  Ashley  resigned  his  seat  as  commissioner  in  order  to 
undertake  the  wood-work  on  the  brick  structure,  since  the  city  charter 
prohibited  such  a  conflict  of  interests.  Completed  late  in  December,  the 
edifice  was  declared  by  one  writer  to  be  ‘‘quite  an  ornament  to  our  city. 
Even  those  who  were  most  violently  opposed  to  its  erection,  have  now,  we 
believe,  become  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure.”44 

To  protect  market  customers  from  the  so-called  middle  man,  the  com¬ 
missioners  passed  an  ordinance  in  1843  forbidding  the  sale  or  resale  of 
produce  anywhere  in  the  city  other  than  at  the  market  house  prior  to  8  a.m. 
in  the  summer  and  9  a.m.  the  rest  of  the  year.45 

Controversies  inevitably  arose  over  what  groups  were  entitled  to  use  the 
city’s  first  public  hall  on  the  second  floor.  The  commissioners  in  the 
summer  of  1841  adopted  a  resolution  ‘‘that  the  City  Hall  be  hereafter  used 
for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit:  Public  Meetings  of  the  Citizens;  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  City;  Fire  Company;  Uniform  Military 
Company;  City  Watch;  and  private  Associations  or  Societies  of  the 
City.”4H 

The  commissioners  made  continuing  efforts  to  keep  “market  square” 
attractive,  useful,  and  comfortable.  They  ordered  elm  trees  to  be  planted  in 
the  square  and  also  on  Fayetteville  Street  in  front  of  the  courthouse.  The 
trees  died  the  first  summer  but  were  replaced  in  November.  The  market 
area  was  fenced,  to  separate  it  from  businesses  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  In  response  to  repeated  requests  from  citizens  the  board  purchased  a 
town  clock,  installing  it  at  first  in  the  steeple  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
whose  bell  had  served  as  town  bell  for  many  years.  Citizens  immediately 
complained  that  the  clock’s  striking  could  not  be  heard  all  the  way  down 
Fayetteville  Street.  The  commissioners  then  built  a  cupola  atop  the  town 
hall  to  house  a  new  town  bell  as  well  as  the  clock,  which  they  remodeled  to 
some  extent,  replacing  its  unusual  stone  weights  with  wooden  cylinders. 
They  engaged  John  T.  West  as  keeper  of  the  clock,  paying  him  a  small 
salary  ($20  a  year)  for  keeping  it  wound,  cleaned,  and  oiled.4' 

The  city  had  gone  into  debt  to  finance  the  building.  Such  was  the  increase 
in  receipts  from  taxes  in  the  next  few  years,  however,  that  Intendant 
Weston  R.  Gales  was  able  to  announce  in  1845,  “For  the  first  time,  in  many 
years,  our  City  is  nearly  free  of  debt,  and  will  be  entirely  so,  before  the  year 
expires.”  An  actual  surplus  of  $1,000  was  realized  by  November,  and  the 


44  Register  (w),  Oct.  19,  1839,  Apr.  3.  May  8,  1840;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  29,  1840. 

45  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  17,  1843. 

46  Standard  (w),  July  7,  14,  Aug.  4,  1841. 

47  “Corporation  Proceedings”  [reports  of  actions  of  the  city  commissioners  published  regularly  in 
Register  (s-w),  beginning  Jan.  1843];  Feb.  10,  Nov.  10,  1843,  Dec.  13c \S44, Register  (s-w),  Jan.  12,  16,23, 
Mar.  8,  1844,  Jan.  24,  Sept.  1 1,  Aug.  12,  1845;  Standard  (w),  Aug.  7,  1850. 

At  the  time  the  Register  began  publishing  commissioners  minutes,  its  editor  Weston  R.  Gales  was 
Intendant  of  Police,  as  had  been  his  father  Joseph  Gales  earlier. 

A  stone  weight  presented  to  Raleigh’s  Mordecai  Square  in  1972  was  said  by  its  donor,  Mrs.  Louis  N. 
West,  to  have  belonged  to  this  first  town  clock  and  to  have  been  carved  from  granite  quarried  for  the  capitol. 
Previous  owners  had  been  John  T.  West  and  his  son  N.  W.  West,  official  keepers  of  the  clock  in  the  1 840s 
and  1850s.  Mordecai  Square  Historical  Society,  accession  records;  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  12,  1845  ■, Standard 
(w),  Aug.  7,  1850,  and  other  newspaper  reports. 
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board,  resisting  the  temptation  to  lend  it  out  at  interest,  spent  the  money  on 
street  improvements  and  in  purchasing  an  adjacent  seventy-foot  lot  of  land 
from  the  heirs  of  merchant  Matthew  Shaw.  On  that  Wilmington  Street  side 
of  the  market  lot  they  voted  in  1849  to  construct  an  additional  “vegetable 
market  house”  which  was  also  to  include  a  room  for  the  fire  engine  and  two 
guard  rooms.  Apparently  construction  was  delayed  until  1853.  In  that  year 
they  built,  facing  Wilmington  Street,  a  twenty-five-by-forty-foot  building 
for  a  guard  house,  fire  engine  house,  and  office  for  the  intendant  of  police. 
In  the  meantime  the  need  for  these  and  other  facilities  was  becoming  more 
and  more  urgent,  to  help  provide  better  police  and  fire  protection  for 
Raleigh’s  inhabitants.48 

Law  Enforcement. — The  city  of  Raleigh  continued  to  be  governed  by  its 
intendant  of  police  and  nine  commissioners  elected  from  three  wards.  One 
of  the  earliest  charters  provided  that  the  intendant,  who  was  also  chairman 
of  the  board,  presided  over  the  municipal  court.  Since  early  in  the  century, 
Joseph  Gales  had  held  that  office  for  a  total  of  fourteen  terms,  longer  than 
any  other  intendant.  Later,  his  son  Weston  Raleigh  Gales  carried  on  the 
family  tradition  for  six  terms.  But  his  record  was  topped  by  William  Dallas 
Haywood,  who  was  elected  eleven  times.  A  special  legislative  act  in  1843 
extended  the  authority  of  the  intendant,  investing  him  with  the  same 
powers,  within  the  city,  as  those  exercised  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases.49 

To  protect  law-abiding  citizens  and  property  against  lawbreakers  at 
night,  Raleigh’s  male  adults  had  from  the  earliest  days  taken  turns  patrol¬ 
ling  the  streets  as  the  “night  watch.”  All  were  required  by  law  to  serve  their 
turns  or  to  provide  substitutes.  So  often,  however,  were  some  of  them 
absent  or  tardy  that  the  commissioners  had  several  local  laws  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  assure  the  “punctual  attendance”  of  the  watch. 
These  acts  included  appointing  a  captain  to  take  charge  of  each  “class”  of 
watchmen,  and  instituting  fines  for  failure  to  serve.  Later  the  board  ex¬ 
perimented  with  a  hired  guard  for  night  duty.  For  the  next  quarter  century 
the  public,  the  press,  and  the  commissioners  debated  the  matter  of  hired 
guard  versus  citizen  draft,  changing  frequently  from  one  system  to  the 
other.  Voters  agreed  twice  in  the  1840s  to  a  special  tax  to  pay  a  “guard,  or 
patrol”  with  the  same  powers  and  authorities  of  the  citizen  watch,  includ¬ 
ing  the  power  of  arrest.  Their  salaries  ranged  from  $20  to  $25  monthly,  or  up 
to  $1  a  night.  The  commissioners  had  the  right  to  choose  between  employ¬ 
ing  a  patrol  and  “class [ing]  the  inhabitants  into  such  patrol  or  watch.” 
Their  decision  in  1 858  was  a  close  one.  Mayor  William  H.  Harrison  break¬ 
ing  the  tie  in  favor  of  the  paid  watch  after  declaring  that  “he  regarded  the 
system  of  Citizens’  Guard  as  unjust,  and  furthermore,  he  had  issued  war¬ 
rants  against  several  persons  who  were  found  to  be  possessed  of  no  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  law  against  them  was  inoperative.”  Thus  1858  saw  the  end  of 


48  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  24,  Nov.  7,  1845,  Nov.  13,  1846;  Wake  Deed  Book  17: 181-182,  460 Standard  (w), 
Nov.  14,  1849;  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  27,  1853,  Mar.  11,  1854. 

4i'  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1803 ,  c.  25,  ss.  4,  3;  Raleigh  newspapers,  various  dates;  N.C.  Laws,  1842-1843 ,  c. 
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the  citizens’  guard,  and  a  continuance  of  the  trend  toward  taxation  to  pay 
for  services  instead  of  requiring  citizens  personally  to  perform  them  for 
their  community.50 

For  most  of  this  time  Raleigh’s  one-man  daytime  police  force  was  the 
almost  legendary  James  H.  Murray,  city  constable  for  a  quarter  century, 
1830-1855.  His  salary  was  in  the  $300-a-year  range,  plus  certain  fees,  more 
than  the  intendant  of  police  was  paid.  So  popular  was  Murray,  remembered 
by  Kemp  P.  Battle  as  “fearless  and  incorruptible,”  that  considerable 
indignation  was  voiced  when  the  city  board  in  1855  replaced  him.  Edward 
E.  Harris,  who  had  served  briefly  as  his  assistant,  won  the  appointment. 
The  constable’s  duties  had  multiplied  over  the  years.  In  addition  to  en¬ 
forcing  general  laws  and  apprehending  lawbreakers,  he  was  tax  collector 
for  the  city.  He  enforced  the  market  house  regulations  at  both  old  and  new 
market  houses,  and  he  was  overseer  and  clerk  of  the  market,  collecting  fees 
from  its  users,  renting  the  town  hall  to  groups,  and  putting  out  lights  and 
fires  before  locking  up  that  facility  after  its  use  at  night.  He  collected  the 
city’s  fees  from  auctioneers,  received  names  of  volunteers  for  the  fire 
companies,  impounded  and  fed  hogs  caught  running  at  large,  issued  collars 
for  dogs,  had  the  duty  of  killing  collarless  strays,  contracted  for  keeping 
debris  and  manure  removed  from  the  streets,  eventually  took  over  the 
regulating  of  the  town  clock,  and  performed  various  other  one-time  as¬ 
signments  on  orders  from  the  commissioners.51 

Although  dismissed  by  the  city  board,  Murray  continued  serving  as 
constable  for  the  quarterly  sessions  of  the  Wake  County  Court,  and  had  an 
office  in  the  courthouse.  It  was  while  performing  his  duty  as  constable  to 
the  court  that  he  had  at  the  February  term  in  1 85 1  been  the  victim  of  assault 
and  battery  at  the  hands  of  one  John  Williamson,  whose  wrath  he  had 
earlier  incurred  in  the  course  of  “the  discharge  of  his  duty.  ’  According  to 
the  Standard ,  Murray  had  been  “sitting  within  the  bar,  when  John  R. 
Williamson  came  up  behind  him  and  struck  him  with  all  his  force,  with  a 
rock  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  stunning  and  felling  him  to  the  floor.”  The 
reporter  noted  that  “this  outrage  is  the  more  atrocious  from  the  fact  that 
Williamson  had  just  been  compelled  by  the  Court  to  give  bond  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  Mr.  Murray  ....  a  worthy  officer  of  the  law,  and  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  Court.”  Jailed  immediately,  Williamson  was  tried  at  April 
Superior  Court,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail,  with  a 
heavy  bond  imposed  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  to  insure  his  “good 
behaviour.”  Murray’s  head  had  been  “cut  through  to  the  bone”  but  his 
skull  not  fractured,  and  he  recovered,  resumed  his  duties  as  constable  later 
in  the  year,  and  was  reelected  by  the  court  the  following  January.52 


50  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1814 ,  c.  27,  s.  3, N.C.  Private  Laws,  1833-1834,  c.  182 .Register  (w),  Feb.  18,  1834; 
Standard  (w),  Feb.  22,  1843 Register  (s-w),  Apr.  5,  Oct.  8,  1844;  N.C.  Laws,  1842-1843 ,  c.  64;  Register  (w), 
Feb.  3,  1835;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  10,  1858;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1856-1857,  c.  98. 

51  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1830:345;  Star,  Sept.  27,  1854;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  24,  Dec.  13,  1844,  Jan. 
31 ,  1845,  Jan.  17,  1849;  K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876),  59\Standard  (w),  Jan.  3 1 ,  1855 .Star,  Jan.  3 1 ,  1855,  Nov. 
15,  1854;/V.C.  Laws,  1741 ,  c.  5,  in  Clark,  State  Records  23: 162; Star,  May  16,  1855; Register  (s-w),  Dec.  13, 
Nov.  I,  1844,  Jan.  24,  31,  Feb.  7,  Mar.  7,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  7,  1845,  July  9,  1847;  Standard  (w),  Aug.  7,  1850. 

52  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  22,  26,  Apr.  5,  1851;  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  27,  1844,  Jan.  21,  1852. 
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Until  1853  any  prisoners  apprehended  in  the  city,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  had  to  be  lodged  in  the  Wake  County  jail.  The  city’s  prisoners  were 
held  there  overnight,  or  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  brought  before  the 
intendant  of  police,  wherever  he  might  be  officiating.  After  August  1 853  the 
new  building  on  Market  Square  provided  a  city  lock-up  in  the  guard  house 
and  an  office  for  the  intendant,  in  addition  to  the  fire  engine  house.53 

Fire-Fighting. — The  combination  fire  and  police  building  actually  owed 
its  existence,  as  did  other  fire-fighting  measures,  to  a  conflagration  that 
occurred  late  in  1851.  This  fire,  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  heavily 
destructive  blazes  in  Raleigh,  at  last  forced  definitive  action  on  the  part  of 
Raleigh’s  citizens  and  its  governing  board.  Fire  was  a  constant  danger  and 
frequent  adversary,  but  fire-fighting  had  continued  to  be  considered  every¬ 
one’s,  and  thus  no  one’s,  responsibility.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
respond  to  the  dreaded  alarm  of  “Fire!”  with  all  the  assistance  he  could 
offer.  But  leather  water  buckets  and  one  tiny  pumping  engine  were  virtually 
powerless  against  the  voracious  fires  of  1831,  1832,  and  1833.  These  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  heart  of  the  business  area,  where  stores,  shops,  homes,  and 
outbuildings  were  crowded  together  —  combustible  wooden  structures  in 
which  heating,  lighting,  and  cooking  depended  on  flames.  In  the  next  few 
years  the  commissioners  enacted  a  few  new  ordinances  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  certain  downtown  fire  hazards.  One  prohibited  construction  of  any 
wooden  buildings  in  the  most  recently  burned-out  first  block  of  Fayetteville 
Street,  east  side.54 

The  inadequate  little  engine,  which  had  been  bought  in  1819,  was  still  all 
that  the  fire-fighters  had.  During  a  vicious  fire  in  1841 ,  its  hose  broke,  just 
as  the  blaze  threatened  to  rage  out  of  control  near  the  Hargett  and  Fayette¬ 
ville  street  corner.  Kemp  Battle  recounted  later  that  as  water  from  the 
broken  hose  flowed  along  the  unpaved  street,  the  quick-thinking  firemen 
scooped  up  hands  full  and  buckets  full  of  the  resultant  mud,  and  “dashing  it 
against  the  walls  of  the  threatened  store,  formed  a  non-conductor,  impervi¬ 
ous  to  heat.  The  fire  was  extinguished  and  the  grateful  citizens  dubbed  (I 
should  say  daubed)  this  heroic  band  as  the  ‘mud  company,’  and  this 
well-earned  name  stuck  fast.”55 

In  the  1840s  the  city  bought  another  fire  engine,  the  Perseverance,  and 
organized  a  second  volunteer  fire  company;  but  its  members  remained 
enthusiastic  only  a  short  while.  The  commissioners  improved  the  water 
supply  by  installing  two  new  pumps  on  Fayetteville  and  Hillsborough 
streets,  and  procured  new  hose.  Still,  after  a  series  of  three  potentially 
serious  blazes  in  March  1849,  the  Register  editor  was  moved  to  warn 
editorially  that  “so  inefficient  is  our  fire-police  and  so  scanty  are  our  water 
facilities.  .  .  [that]  fire  would  prove  highly  disastrous.”  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  disaster  of  December  15,  1851,  that  effective  steps  were  taken 


53  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  27,  1853,  Mar.  1  1,  1854. 

54  See  above,  chap.  9  at  nn.  I,  8-9,  19-20,  41-43;  Raleigh,  Laws  and  Ordinances,  1838,  49-50. 

55  K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876),  55.  The  “mud  company”  story  was  retold  in  1912,  probably  by  Fred  A. 
Olds,  in  unsigned  article,  “Fire-Fighting  Stories  of  Old  Days — How  Some  Big  Fires  Were  Conquered,” 
Raleigh  Times,  Dec.  21,  1912. 
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toward  meeting  the  fire-fighting  needs  of  the  growing  city.56 

On  the  night  of  December  15  a  blaze  started  in  H.  A.  Depkin’s  boot  and 
shoe  store  north  of  the  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  streets,  con¬ 
sumed  Richard  Smith’s  fine  brick  building  on  the  corner,  and  spread  both 
north  and  east  to  destroy  more  than  seventeen  structures  on  Fayetteville, 
Hargett  and  Wilmington  streets.  Mrs.  Lucy  Bryan  of  Raleigh  wrote  to  her 
brother-in-law  that  she  was  awakened  by  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  town 
and  by  what  she  thought  was  the  firing  of  cannon.  The  latter  sound  turned 
out  to  be  the  dynamiting  of  buildings  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  any 
farther.  Citizens,  journalists,  and  commissioners  called  loudly  for  a  better 
fire-fighting  system,  and,  “above  all  .water — WATER!”  The  board  held  an 
emergency  meeting  the  following  day  and  began  planning  a  series  of  reme¬ 
dial  measures.  Most  of  the  recommendations  of  a  new  Fire  and  Water 
Committee  were  adopted,  including  the  construction  of  four  cisterns  for 
holding  water  “to  be  used  in  case  of  fire  and  on  no  other  occasion.”  The 
commissioners  borrowed  several  thousand  dollars  to  deepen  the  public 
wells,  installing  metal  forcing  pumps  in  several.  They  investigated  but 
discarded  the  possibility  of  adding  an  artesian  well.  Finding  the  two  old  fire 
engines  beyond  repair,  they  bought  two  new  ones  together  with  additional 
equipment,  housed  them  in  a  new  brick  fireproof  engine  and  guard  house  on 
Market  Square,  reorganized  the  fire  department  into  three  companies,  and 
wrote  into  the  city  code  an  entirely  new  section  of  ordinances  for  their 
regulation.  One  necessary  new  ordinance  provided  that  the  intendant  of 
police  must  “attend”  every  fire  and  detail  citizens  (other  than  fire-fighters) 
to  form  “an  auxiliary  police  force”  to  guard  exposed  property  against 
looters.57 

It  was  at  this  time,  February  1 852,  that  the  commissioners  employed  the 
first  salaried  fire  chief  in  the  city’s  history.  They  chose  Seymour  W. 
Whiting,  a  member  of  the  board  itself.  As  chief,  or  superintendent,  he 
earned  $100  a  year  during  the  brief  period  the  position  was  retained.  His 
officers  and  men  all  continued  to  be  unpaid,  either  volunteers  or  draftees. 
The  new  engines  were  the  Excelsior  and  the  Rescue,  from  which  two 
forty-man  companies  took  their  names.  The  third,  a  hook  and  ladder 
company,  had  a  complement  of  twenty  men.  In  the  months  that  followed, 
newspapers  praised  the  efforts  of  fire  department  and  citizens.  The  cis¬ 
terns,  which  had  been  criticized  by  some,  were  given  credit  for  much  of  the 
success  in  putting  out  fires  before  they  became  uncontrollable.58 


56  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  7,  Apr.  14,  1843,  Mar.  31,  1849. 

Register  (w),  Dec.  17,  1 85 1 ;  Standard  (s-w),  Dec.  17,  1851;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  20,  24,  3  1,  1851 ;  Lucy 
D.  Bryan  to  [?]  Bryan,  Dec.  17,  1851,  Hogg  Papers;  Star,  Dec.  17,  24,  1851;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  28,  Mar.  8, 
1852,  Mar.  9,  1853;  Raleigh,  Laws  and  Ordinances,  1854,  68  (No.  33),  76-77;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  11,  18, 
1852. 

The  cisterns,  later  covered  over  by  the  paving  of  Raleigh’s  streets,  lay  forgotten  for  years.  In  1976 
workmen  constructing  the  Fayetteville  St.  Mall,  uncovered  one  of  them  in  the  Davie  St.  intersection 
measuring  30x18x15  ft.,  with  a  40-000-gallon  capacity.  See  Elizabeth  Reid,  “Mystery  of  Old  Cistern 
Ended  by  1884  Map,’’  Raleigh  Times,  Mar.  2,  1976;  Sanborn  map  of  Raleigh,  1884,  Map  Collection,  State 
Archives. 

,H  Raleigh ,  Laws  and  Ordinances,  1854,  76-77;  see  n.  59  below;  Star,  Feb.  18,  1852;  Register  (s-w),  Feb. 
18,  Mar.  3,  6,  1852,  Feb.  12,  Mar.  5,  9,  Apr.  27,  Aug.  27,  1853;  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  27,  1856. 
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It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  salaried  chiefs  position  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  it  became  necessary  again  to  draft  members  for  the  fire  com¬ 
panies.  Apparently  citizens  tired  of  their  responsibilities.  In  April  1856 
several  energetic  young  men  including  R.  S.  Tucker,  William  S.  Bryan,  and 
J.  Q.  DeCarteret  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  organize  a  completely  volunteer 
unit  whose  members  would  agree  to  a  minimum  of  three  years’  service. 
They  chose  a  uniform  consisting  of  a  red  flannel  shirt,  black  pantaloons, 
leather  hat,  and  black  leather  belt.  In  less  than  three  months,  an  almost  total 
lack  of  support  and  interest  forced  abandonment  of  the  scheme.59 

Near  the  end  of  the  antebellum  period  the  captains  of  two  of  the  three  fire 
companies  requested  and  were  granted  more  control  over  organizational 
and  disciplinary  details.  In  an  effort  to  enlist  more  citizens  in  fire-fighting 
activities,  Capt.  John  Spelman  of  one  of  the  companies  indicated  that  his 
men  were  “too  few  to  work  the  engine.”  The  captain  of  the  second 
company,  Lynn  Adams,  concurred.  For  the  time,  at  least,  the  equipment 
was  in  improved  condition,  as  was  the  water  supply.  The  engines,  housed 
in  the  new  building  on  Market  Square,  were  kept  in  good  running  order  by 
local  coppersmith  H.  J.  Hesselbach.  As  of  March  1858,  in  addition  to  the 
cisterns,  twenty-one  wells  throughout  the  city  were  supplied  with  pumps. 60 

New  Charter  and  Growth. — Raleigh  retained  its  system  of  government, 
virtually  unchanged  until  after  the  Civil  War.  In  the  mid-fifties  a  new 
charter  was  acquired  from  the  legislature.  The  major  changes  it  embodied 
were  altering  the  title  of  intendant  of  police  to  mayor,  partially  redesignat¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  the  three  wards  from  each  of  which  three  commis¬ 
sioners  were  elected  annually,  and  expanding  the  city  limits  a  quarter  mile 
in  all  four  directions.  Incorporated  into  the  new  charter  were  earlier  legis¬ 
lative  acts  related  to  the  government  of  the  city  and  the  listing  of  a  number 
of  new  sources  of  revenue  through  special  taxes.  The  resulting  expanded 
list  included  taxes  on  peddlers,  billiard  tables,  bowling  alleys,  liquor  retail¬ 
ers,  circuses,  theatrical  performances,  stage  shows,  concerts,  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  curiosities.  There  were  also  taxes  on  animals  allowed  to  wander 
at  large  in  town,  including  goats,  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  bulls,  and  a  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  dog  in  the  city.  A  new  law  was  written  into  the 
charter  prohibiting  any  person  from  riding  or  driving  horses  or  other 
animals  “at  an  improper  speed  within  the  city.”61 

In  a  booklet  containing  the  revised  and  consolidated  charter,  the  com¬ 
missioners  also  published  all  the  local  ordinances  and  bylaws  then  in  force. 
In  addition  to  new  fire  department  regulations,  other  new  or  rewritten 
ordinances  included  a  set  of  rules  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  board 
of  commissioners;  some  new  market  regulations;  a  provision  for  exempting 
church  parsonages  from  taxation;  prohibition  of  “loud  hallooing,  scream¬ 
ing  or  making  any  loud  or  extravagant  noise  with  horns  or  trumpets  of  any 


5S  Raleigh,  Laws  and  Ordinances ,  1854 ,  76-77,  deleting  all  references  to  superintendent  and  substituting 
“the  captains  of  the  several  companies”;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  12,  16,  May  14,  July  12,  19,  1856. 

H(’  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  10,  1858;  Eighth  Census,  1860:  Wake,  Industry  Schedule. 

fil  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1856-1857 ,  c.  98;  Raleigh  City  Charter,  1857 ,  16,  ss.  55,  65,  and  passim. 


In  the  same  year  that  Raleigh's 
city  limits  were  extended  for  the 
first  time ,  1857 ,  the  chief  elected 
official’s  title  was  changed  from 
‘  ’Intendant  of  Police"  to 
"Mayor."  These  and  other 
changes  are  contained  in  the  re¬ 
vised  city  code  published  that 
year,  also  embodying  new  mar¬ 
ket,  public  health,  and  fire  de¬ 
partment  regulations ,  and  an 
early  ordinance  regulating  speed 
limits  for  horses  and  vehicles. 


kind,  (except  in  case  of  fire)”;  an  ordinance  against  writing  obscene  lan¬ 
guage  or  drawings  on  walls  in  public  places  and  against  indecent  exposure 
in  public;  employment  of  a  resident  caretaker  for  the  city  cemetery  who 
was  also  to  keep  permanent  records;  a  requirement  that  all  free  Negroes 
register  annually  with  the  city  clerk;  and  a  number  of  new  regulations 
designed  to  promote  public  health.62 

Throughout  the  antebellum  period  Raleigh  remained  the  fourth  largest 
town  in  North  Carolina,  ranking  below  Wilmington,  New  Bern,  and  Fay¬ 
etteville.  There  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  population  since  the  disas¬ 
trous  1820s  when  an  actual  loss  of  36  percent  had  occurred.  The  period  of 
greatest  growth  was  that  of  1 840- 1 850,  during  which  the  city  experienced  a 
101 .3  percent  increase  in  number  of  residents.  There  were  then  548  families 
living  in  547  dwellings  and  other  accommodations  in  Raleigh,  according  to 
the  1850  census,  representing  just  over  4,500  individuals.  Of  these,  ap¬ 
proximately  three-fifths  were  whites  and  free  Negroes  and  two-fifths, 
slaves.63 

After  the  1857  extension  of  the  city  limits,  the  commissioners  employed 
John  Spelman  to  take  a  special  Raleigh  census.  His  tabulation  of  the  results 
revealed  a  total  of  541  white  and  88  free  Negro  families  living  in  618 


^Raleigh  City  Charter,  1857 ,  passim. 

Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  I  17;  N.C.,  County  Population  Trends,  97;  Eighteenth  Census  (1960): 
“Population  of  Incorporated  Places  of  10.000  or  more  from  Earliest  Census  to  I960,”  vol.  1 ,  part  A,  table  5 
(p.  35-12);  Seventh  Census  (1850):  Wake,  Population  Schedule,  308. 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 
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dwellings.  He  further  determined  that  the  2,040  fireplaces  in  these  homes 
consumed  15,850  cords  of  wood  annually  and  that  95  of  them  had  grates  in 
which  were  burned  989  tons  of  coal  in  a  year.  Of  Raleigh’s  2,518  white 
persons,  1,539  were  Wake  County  natives,  757  having  been  born  in  Ra¬ 
leigh;  634  others  had  been  born  in  counties  other  than  Wake,  270  in  other 
states,  and  75  in  foreign  countries  including  Germany,  Ireland,  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Wales,  Switzerland,  Barbadoes,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
returns  indicated  the  following  occupations  among  free  citizens:  231 
“mechanics”  (in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word),  77  laborers,  79  merchants 
including  grocers,  88  seamstresses,  58  washerwomen,  36  clerks,  20  farm¬ 
ers,  21  printers,  6  editors,  20  teachers,  9  physicians,  2  dentists,  7  druggists, 
6  ministers,  5  hotel  keepers,  4  barbers,  1  broker,  1  judge,  1  member  of 
Congress,  1  contractor,  1  “  ‘gentleman,’  ”  1  “sportsman,”  and  36  “loose 
women,”  of  whom  6  were  free  Negroes.  The  occupations  of  slaves  were 
not  tabulated.64 

Even  with  the  annexed  areas,  the  total  population  reported  two  years 
later  in  the  1860  census  reflected  a  disappointing  increase  of  less  than  6 
percent  overall  since  1850.  Raleigh’s  population  was  listed  as  4,780,  of 
which  number  1,621  were  slaves,  466  free  Negroes,  and  2,693  white  per¬ 
sons.65 

If  the  number  of  new  residents  was  disappointing  to  Raleigh’s  boosters, 
however,  the  value  of  their  annexed  property  for  city  tax  purposes  was  not. 
For  some  years,  persons  advertising  for  sale  properties  adjacent  to  the  city 
limits  had  emphasized  the  fact  that  purchasers  would  enjoy  many  of  the 
same  benefits  as  city  dwellers  but  would  not  be  subject  to  city  taxation. 
Those  families  who  had  acquired  land  in  the  annexed  areas  outside  North, 
East,  South,  and  West  streets  had  built  residences  and  other  improvements 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  next  assessment  of  real  estate  added  a  quarter 
million  dollars  to  the  slightly  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  property 
valuation  within  the  corporate  limits.  The  new  boundaries,  extending  a 
quarter  mile  in  each  direction,  lay  along  lines  roughly  approximated  by  the 
following  streets:  North  Boundary  and  Peace  streets  along  the  new  north¬ 
ern  boundary,  Haywood  Street  on  the  east.  South  Boundary  Street  and 
Bledsoe  Avenue  extended  along  the  southern  line,  and  on  the  west  the 
approximate  location  of  St.  Mary’s  Street.  This  new  property  increased  the 
area  of  Raleigh  from  its  original  five-eighths  of  a  square  mile  (400  acres)  to 
1.757  square  miles,  the  size  the  city  remained  until  early  in  the  twentieth 
century.66 


64  Spelman,  “Summary  of  Raleigh  census,  \858"  \  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  13,  1858.  Spelman’s  statistics  on 
place  of  birth  are  broken  down  by  county,  state,  and  country.  His  list  of  occupations  differs  slightly  from 
federal  schedules;  both  the  Seventh  (1850)  and  Eighth  (1860)  censuses  enter  the  word  “prostitute”  in  the 
occupation  column  beside  names  of  individuals  characterized  by  Spelman  as  “loose  women,”  and  neither 
census  shows  a  category  for  “gentlemen”  or  “sportsmen.”  The  city  extension  brought  in  slightly  over  345 
new  residents,  representing  a  gain  of  53 1  whites  and  free  Negroes  and  a  loss  of  186  slaves.  Standard  (s-w). 
Sept.  26,  1860. 

See  above,  chap.  10  in  n.  57,  for  names  of  approximately  70  Raleigh  businessmen  in  Jan.  1858. 

65  Standard  (s-w),  Sept.  26,  1869;  Seventh  Census  (1850);  Eighth  Census  (1860). 

HH  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  6,  1840,  July  20,  \850\ Standard  (w),  Nov.  6,  1850,  and  other  newspapers,  passim; 
Register  (s-w),  Apr.  25,  1857,  citing  values  of  $  122,900  in  the  annexed  eastern  territory,  $30, 100  in  the  small 
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The  County's  Growth. — The  geographical  boundaries  of  Wake  County 
remained  intact  until  1881,  in  spite  of  periodic  attempts  to  create  a  new 
county  from  parts  of  Wake  and  adjoining  counties.  One  such  occurrence 
was  reported  in  1830  when  an  unnamed  group  planned  to  petition  the 
General  Assembly  to  form  a  new  county  from  parts  of  Moore,  Cumberland, 
Chatham,  and  Wake.  Nothing  came  of  the  project.  Twenty  years  later, 
representatives  of  the  same  four  counties  met  to  make  preparations  for  the 
same  sort  of  petition.  Col.  Samuel  P.  Norris  was  speaker  for  the  meeting. 
Again,  no  action  was  taken. H7 

Although  in  1 848  news  of  the  California  gold  discovery  excited  consider¬ 
able  local  interest.  Wake  County’s  population  was  not  significantly  di¬ 
minished  through  any  general  exodus  to  the  west,  as  was  true  of  some  other 
areas.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  reports  of  wagon  trains  going 
overland  and  ships  sailing  around  the  cape,  correspondence  from  North 
Carolinians  joining  the  gold  rush  and  reporting  'The  Very  Latest  from  the 
Gold  Region,”  and  descriptions  of  schemes  for  new  kinds  of  transportation 
including  a  New  York  proposal  for  an  "Aerial  Steamer”  —  a  passenger 
balloon  to  be  propelled  by  steam  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  along  a 
"wire-way”  strung  across  the  continent.  A  few  advertisements  appeared 
offering  land  in  Wake  for  sale  so  that  their  sellers  could  journey  westward. 
Book  stores  advertised  California  guide  books.  One  local  scheme  that 
evidently  failed  to  materialize  was  that  announced  by  Joseph  B.  Hinton  in 
February  1849,  proposing  to  form  a  company  in  Wake  to  sail  from  Wil¬ 
mington  if  one  hundred  persons  enrolled,  or  overland  by  covered  wagons  if 
fewer  joined  the  venture.  Each  was  to  furnish  his  own  clothing,  arms,  and 
ammunition  and  pay  $200  to  cover  costs  of  "stores,  provisions,  bedding, 
tools  and  implements.  ’  ’  Men  could  take  wives  and  children  for  the  same  fee 
per  person,  and  "respectable  single  ladies,”  admitted  under  the  same 
terms,  were  encouraged  to  join.  Word  had  come  from  the  west  coast  that 
"as  wives  are  far  scarcer,  and  in  much  greater  demand  than  gold,  in 
California,  a  few  of  the  stout  hearted  and  lovely  girls,  and  widows,  of  the 
old  North  State,  would  assuredly  find  the  enterprise  a  princely  speculation 
—  in  immediately  getting  rich  husbands  in  that  fine  country.”  Hinton 
declared  that  local  "girls  and  widows,  old  and  young,  ugly  and  pretty. 


north  and  south  ends  of  the  middle  ward,  and  $93,800  in  the  western  area;  Raleigh  (City  of),  Annexation 
map.  Planning  Dept.,  Municipal  Building. 

At  the  time  of  the  1857  extension,  two  owners  of  property  in  the  annexed  areas  failed  in  appeals  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  prevent  annexation  for  themselves  and  some  200  others  who  they  claimed 
would  be  “greatly  injured  and  oppressed”  by  the  increase  in  taxes.  Charles  Manly  and  R.  M.  Saunders  v. 
City  of  Raleigh,  57  N.C.  370  (June  1859);  documents  in  case  file.  State  Archives.  Finding  it  necessary  to 
open  new  streets  in  the  new  areas,  the  city  devised  a  method  for  acquiring  rights-of-way.  Incorporated  in 
the  next  amendments  to  the  city  charter,  it  provided  when  necessary  for  a  citizen  committee  to  evaluate 
land  involved  in  protested  purchase  price  cases.  N.C.  Laws,  1862-1863 ..Adjourned  Session ,  c.  49,  s.  6.  No 
further  extension  of  city  limits  occurred  between  1857  and  1907.  Raleigh,  Annexation  map. 

K7  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  1,  1830,  Oct.  5,  1850;  Star,  Oct.  2,  1850. 

After  the  Civil  War,  when  Flarnett  County  had  been  formed  from  Cumberland,  citizens  from  Harnett  met 
at  New  Hill  with  residents  of  Chatham  and  southwestern  Wake  to  consider  once  more  formation  of  a  new 
county  from  portions  of  the  three.  Again,  no  action  resulted.  Daily  News,  Jan.  1 1,  1879.  Not  until  1881, 
when  Durham  County  was  created  from  parts  of  Wake  and  Orange,  was  any  Wake  territory  taken  for  such  a 
purpose;  in  191 1  another  portion  of  Wake  was  also  annexed  to  Durham.  Corbitt,  Formation  of  the  Counties , 
94-95. 
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would  go  off  like  hot  cakes.”  Some  Wake  Countians  who  might  have 
planned  to  go  with  Hinton  may  have  joined  a  group  from  Wayne  County 
that  was  seen  in  late  April  “ winding  through  our  streets”  in  a  long  train  of 
wagons  bound  for  the  gold  region.  The  Register  decried  this  trend  as  one 
more  example  of  the  severe  loss  to  the  state  when  her  sons  were  tempted  to 
“wander  from  the  soil  of  their  birth  to  fancied  Elysiums  in  the  ‘far 
West!’  ”H8 

Wake’s  population  growth,  like  that  of  its  county  town,  was  fairly 
steady,  showing  the  greatest  antebellum  gain  between  1840  and  1850. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  that  decade  was  in  Raleigh.  The 
county’s  total  population,  however,  remained  more  than  eighty  percent 
rural  until  after  the  Civil  War.  The  1850  census-takers  counted  in  Wake 
outside  of  Raleigh  2,297  dwellings,  including  those  on  1 ,410  farms.  Living 
in  and  on  these  were  20,370  people,  of  whom  1 1 ,920  were  white,  850  free 
Negroes,  and  7,600  slaves.  Ten  years  later  the  number  of  whites  (again, 
outside  of  Raleigh)  totaled  13,755;  of  free  Negroes,  730;  and  of  slaves, 
9,1 12.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  in  both  city  and  county,  increased 
between  1850  and  1860  from  $2,042,965  to  $3, 370,000. 69 

Developing  Communities 

Although  Wake’s  county  town  continued  to  be  its  primary  urban  center, 
numerous  smaller  communities  were  developing  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  county,  some  of  which  became  towns.  The  only  one  of  these  to  be 
incorporated  before  the  Civil  War  was  Rolesville,  but  several  others  ac¬ 
quired  charters  soon  after  the  1860s.  A  variety  of  circumstances  led  to 
urban-type  development  in  these  areas.  Among  these  were  the  availability 
of  services  needed  by  numbers  of  families  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  a 
store,  mill,  cotton  gin,  blacksmith  shop,  or  other  community  service;  the 
existence  of  a  church  or  churches,  school,  or  other  neighborhood  gathering 
place;  designation  of  a  house  or  tavern  or  inn  as  a  regular  stage  stop  or 
halfway  house;  a  decision  by  one  of  the  railroads  to  locate  at  a  specified 
point  on  the  line  a  depot  or  wood  and  water  station;  a  county  court  choice  of 
a  certain  location  to  be  the  polling  place  for  the  area;  or  the  establishment 
by  the  federal  government  of  a  post  office  to  serve  residents  of  a  given 
locality.  The  mere  fact  that  two  or  more  well-traveled  roads  crossed  in  a 


hM  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  3,21,31,  May  2,  Aug.  22,  1849;  Star,  Jan.  24,  Feb.  7,  1849 \  Standard  (w).  Sept.  1 2, 
1849;  Star,  Feb.  7,  1849;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  3,  May  2,  1849. 

One  Wake  citizen  who  sought  his  fortune  in  gold  was  William  D.  Jeffreys.  Arriving  in  California  in  1850, 
he  first  clerked  in  a  San  Francisco  exchange  house  before  staking  his  own  claim.  Five  years  later  he  was  still 
prospecting  in  Deadwood  Creek  north  of  Shasta,  his  claim  yielding  less  than  $10  a  day,  compared  with  $15 
to  $30  being  realized  by  others  along  the  same  watercourse.  He  had  “a  snug  cabin  and  plenty  of  provisions 
to  last  me  several  months.”  His  letters  echoed  the  spirit  that  kept  such  prospectors  trying:  ‘'There  is  plenty 
men  here  that  has  bin  here  longer  than  1  have  bin  they  are  not  discuraged  but  keepe  diging  away  they  say  it 
will  come  there  turn  after  a  while  so  it  wont  do  to  give  it  up  so  it  is  mightly  unsertain  but  when  you  do  strike  it 
it  dont  take  long  to  take  a  pile  out.”  Jeffreys  did  not  return  home  from  the  gold  region;  his  family  never 
learned  his  fate.  William  D.  Jeffreys  to  J.  G.  Jeffreys,  Jan.  27,  Apr.  1 ,  1850,  and  to  J.  R.  Jeffreys,  Mar.  18, 
1855,  William  A.  Jeffreys  Papers;  author’s  interview  with  Mary  Jeffreys  Rogers,  descendant  of  the 
letter-writer’s  sister  and  cousin,  July  19,  1977. 

H!’  Seventh  Census  (1850),  Eighth  Census  (1860):  Wake,  Population,  Social  Statistics  schedules;  Register 
(s-w),  Oct.  29,  1851. 
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given  spot  determined  the  locations  of  some  of  these  communities.  In  many 
cases,  the  record  of  the  establishment  of  a  local  post  office  or  polling  place 
provides  the  earliest  documentation  of  a  developing  community. 

From  1794,  the  year  the  county’s  first  post  office  opened  in  Raleigh,  the 
county  town  was  the  only  distribution  point  for  mail  in  all  of  Wake  until 
1823  when  a  post  office  was  established  in  Wake  Forest.  Following  soon 
thereafter  in  the  1820s  were  post  offices  named  Rolesville,  Wakefield, 
Fishdam,  Fleming’s  Store  (later  Flemington),  Eagle  Rock,  Selby’s  Store, 
and  Webb’s  Mills.  The  1830s  brought  the  appointments  of  postmasters 
for  Rogers  Store,  Busbee’s  Store  (later  Auburn),  Holly  Spring[s],  and 
Alston’s  Store  (changed  to  Forestville).  In  the  1840s,  new  post  offices 
were  designated  at  Kelvin  Grove,  New  Light,  Neuse,  Green  Level, 
and  Middle  Creek.  And  during  the  final  antebellum  decade,  the  com¬ 
munities  of  New  Hill,  Morrisville,  Brassfield,  Cary,  Milburnie,  Myatt’s 
Mill,  Old  Shop,  Betts’s  Store,  and  Cedar  Fork  also  had  post  offices.  The 
total  number  in  Wake  before  the  Civil  War  was  twenty-seven.70 

Wake  Forest  and  Forestville . — Long  before  Wake  Forest  and  Forestville 
became  chartered  towns,  the  two  neighboring  communities  boasted  a  post 
office  for  each,  a  polling  place,  a  railroad  depot,  a  hotel,  various  busi¬ 
nesses,  a  Masonic  lodge,  churches,  schools,  and  a  college.  Eleven  years 
after  Dr.  Calvin  Jones’s  appointment  as  postmaster  for  the  area  in  1823,  the 
educational  institution  that  became  Wake  Forest  College  opened  nearby, 
and  five  years  later  the  college  trustees  created  a  town  around  the  college 
buildings  by  laying  off  and  selling  lots.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  of 
Wake  Forest  College  was  the  college  itself,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were 
students  and  professors  and  their  families.71 

The  polling  place  for  the  district  was  designated  first  simply  as  Forest  in 
1833  and  was  referred  to  alternately  as  Forest  and  as  Wake  Forest  through¬ 
out  the  1840s.  In  1851  the  county  court  designated  Forestville  as  the  polling 
place,  and  it  remained  so  until  after  the  Civil  War.'2 

The  establishment  at  Forestville  of  a  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  depot 
in  the  late  1830s  gave  that  community  preeminence  for  a  while  over  Wake 
Forest.  The  company’s  rails  and  cars  had  been  in  use  from  Gaston  to 
Forestville  for  several  weeks  before  the  final  fifteen  miles  of  track  into 
Raleigh  were  completed  in  1840.  The  depot  remained  at  Forestville  until 
1874.  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College  attempted  in  1852  to  persuade  the 


70  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  see  below,  chap.  15  at  nn.  22-68. 

Four  of  these  post  offices  were  short-lived.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  post  office  department  discontinued 
those  at  Fleming's,  Selby’s,  and  Busbee’s  stores  and  at  Webb’s  Mills;  they  were  never  reestablished.  U.S. 
Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film.  For  the  later  history  of  the  others  see  below,  chap.  15  at  nn.  27-68.  passim. 

Ruth  Bethea  Johnson,  a  kinswoman  of  Old  Shop  postmasters  Utley  and  Johnson,  explains  the  origin  ot 
the  community’s  name;  William  Utley,  the  first  postmaster,  was  also  associated  with  the  stage  line  between 
Raleigh  and  Fayetteville.  Along  its  route,  the  Atkinjs]  Road,  was  located  a  structure  that  housed  coach 
parts  and  gear;  hence  the  word  shop.  Johnson  interview,  June  10,  1981. 

71  See  above,  chap.  11  at  n.  6;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:188-197,  52. 

Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1835;  Forestville  Baptist,  in  1859.  Paschal,  op.  cit., 
163-167;  Biblical  Recorder ,  Sept.  23,  1835;  Huggins,  History  of  N.C.  Baptists ,  421. 

72  Wake  Court  Minutes:  passim.  In  1874  the  Wake  Forest  Township  was  split  into  two  precincts.  Wake 
Forest-Forestville  and  Wake  Forest-Rolesville.  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  May  20,  1874:403. 
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railroad  company  to  establish  a  “place  of  reception"  near  the  college  a  mile 
to  the  north.  They  were  unsuccessful  until  twenty-two  years  later,  when 
the  station  was  moved  to  a  site  almost  contiguous  to  the  east  side  of  the 
campus  and  called  Wake  Station,  later  renamed  Wake  Forest.73 

Because  of  the  use  of  rail  transportation  for  the  northern  mail,  a  post 
office  that  had  been  known  as  Alston’s  Store  in  the  Forest  of  Wake  was 
moved  in  1839  from  postmaster  William  Alston’s  place  of  business  to 
Forestville,  and  James  S.  Purefoy  succeeded  him  as  postmaster.  The 
location  of  Wake  Forest’s  post  office  varied,  too,  with  the  postmaster’s 
residence.  In  the  late  1830s  it  operated  from  the  home  of  John  M.  Fleming 
west  of  the  little  college  town.  Later,  when  the  president  of  the  college  was 
appointed  postmaster  in  the  1840s,  the  office  was  called  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege  and  is  thought  to  have  been  kept  in  the  president’s  home,  the  North 
Brick  House.74 

Aside  from  schools  and  churches,  still  other  community  establishments 
served  residents  in  both  towns.  A  Masonic  lodge.  Wake  Forest  Lodge 
Number  97,  was  incorporated  in  1835.  Stores  included  Crenshaw  and 
Alston  in  the  1840s,  and  in  the  1850s  Owen  and  Williams,  succeeded  by 
Jones  and  Crenshaw  in  a  building  near  the  Forestville  depot.  By  the  late 
1 840s,  Wake  Forest  had  a  large  hotel  built  by  J.  S.  Purefoy  at  the  request  of 
the  college.  It  occupied  one  of  the  town  lots  across  South  Street  from  the 
college  buildings.  In  spite  of  all  these  urban-type  developments,  neither  the 
town  of  Wake  Forest  nor  Forestville  became  incorporated  until  after  the 
Civil  War.75 

Wake's  Second  Chartered  Town. — Named  for  and  by  its  founder,  Roles- 
ville  was  already  something  of  a  commercial  center  well  before  the  town 
was  laid  off  in  the  early  1830s  or  its  first  charter  issued  in  1837.  William 
Roles,  a  county  justice  of  the  peace  beginning  in  1819,  had  entered  into 
several  commercial  ventures  on  the  site  about  that  time.  He  owned  prop¬ 
erty  near  the  intersection  of  two  main  stage  roads,  the  Oxford  to  Smithfield 
and  the  Raleigh  to  Louisburg  roads.  Nearly  equidistant  from  each  pair  of 
towns,  his  property  at  the  crossroads  became  a  halfway  stop  for  stage 
travel.  His  inn  appears  as  “Rolls’s  Halfway  House’’  on  an  1822  stage  road 
map.  About  a  mile  south  was  Benjamin  Dunn’s  store  and  a  little  less  than 
two  miles  north,  a  “cotton  machine.’’  Roles  operated  a  cotton  gin  and 
screw  (press)  near  the  intersection.  The  crossroads  store  did  business  in  the 
1 820s  as  Whitaker  and  Roles,  Cyrus  Whitaker  being  the  partner;  and  in  the 


7;i  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  6,  1840;  Paschal.  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:52. 

74  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:51;  Register  (s-w), 
Oct.  13,  1847.  The  site  of  the  Fleming  home  is  that  of  present  Crenshaw  Hall,  a  private  dwelling. 

75  N.C.  Laws,  1834-1835 ,  c.  45;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  20,  1853;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College 
1:193 ,N.C.  Private  Laws,  1880,  c.  I,  incorporating  the  town  of  Wake  Forest  College;  N.C.  Laws,  1879. 
chartering  Forestville. 

Records  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  N.C.  indicate  that  Wake  Forest  Lodge  No.  97  “at  Forestville 
was  chartered  by  that  body  in  1827,  several  years  before  its  incorporation  by  the  General  Assembly.  After 
several  moves,  the  lodge  Finally  became  Millbrook  Lodge  No.  97  in  1945,  and  Wake  Forest  Lodge  No.  282 
was  chartered  in  1868.  Masons  of  N.C. ,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge ,  “Historical  Tables  ot  Lodges.” 
unnumbered  pages  ff.  303. 


The  outlines  of  the  original 
building  lots  offered  for  sale  as 
the  town  of  Rolesville  was  being 
created  in  1835  appear  on  this 
wooden  plat  inherited  from  the 
town’s  founder  by  Mrs.  L.  F. 

Weathers.  Photographed  with  her 
permission. 

early  thirties  it  was  Roles  and  Terrell,  with  John  L.  Terrell.  In  January  1825 
the  federal  government  designated  Roles’s  Store  the  area’s  first  post  office, 
with  Roles  as  postmaster.  Evidently  traffic  and  business  increased;  in  1834 
Roles  advertised  that  a  blacksmith  and  a  shoemaker  would  find  consider¬ 
able  business  should  they  locate  near  his  store  and  post  office.76 

Over  the  years  Roles  acquired  adjacent  land  until  he  had  title  to  nearly 
seven  hundred  acres,  on  part  of  which  he  determined  to  create  an  actual 
town.  He  announced  for  July  15,  1835,  a  public  sale  of  thirty  lots  of  varying 
sizes  in  “this  healthy  and  pleasantly  situated  Village  ...  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  Market  Square."  The  four  roads  that  intersected  at  the  square  he 
named  Raleigh,  Louisburg,  Oxford,  and  Smithfield  streets.  Sales  of  lots 
apparently  were  disappointingly  slow,  the  earliest  deeds  being  dated  nearly 
a  year  after  the  proposed  sale.  The  purchasers  of  the  first  eight  lots  were 
Robert  G.  Jeffreys,  John  L.  Terrell,  and  Thomas  J.  Terrell,  the  latter  having 
become  Roles’s  son-in-law.  John  Terrell,  Roles’s  partner,  had  already  built 
a  house  on  lot  number  one  near  the  center  of  town.  He  also  purchased  a 
store  lot,  fronting  Market  Square.  About  this  time  the  town’s  founder  was 
away  a  good  part  of  the  time  attending  to  mercantile  and  saw  mill  ventures 
in  Mississippi,  near  Holly  Spring  and  Chulahoma.  John  Terrell  was  his 
agent  in  his  absence.  Meanwhile,  the  post  office  name  was  changed  offi¬ 
cially  to  Rolesville  and  the  Wake  County  Court  established  the  town  as  the 
polling  place  for  the  area,  supplying  the  place  known  as  Berry  King’s  in  the 
vicinity.77 

Early  in  January  1837  the  General  Assembly  issued  a  charter  incor¬ 
porating  “the  Town  of  Rolesville,’’  and  named  Eli  Alford,  John  L.  Terrell, 
and  Thomas  J.  Terrell  its  first  commissioners.  They  were  to  serve  until 


7b  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1819:397;  Register  (w),  June  30.  1835;  ‘LPlan  of  the  Stage  Road  from 
Fayetteville  by  Raleigh  ...  to  the  Virginia  Line,”  1822;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1826:346,  May  1832:62; 
U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Register  (w),  Jan.  21,  1834,  Dec.'  22,  1835. 

Rolesville  Academy  also  opened  in  1833.  See  above,  chap.  11  at  n.  10.  Rolesville  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  in  1834.  Freeman,  Our  Past:  History  of  Rolesville ,  28-29. 

Robert  H.  B.  Brazier,  "Plan  of  a  Tract  of  Land  situated  at  Rolesville  .  .  .  the  property  of  William 
Roles,  Esq.,”  1833,  photocopy  in  Map  Collection,  State  Archives; Register  (w),  June  30,  1835;  Wake  Deed 
Book  12:571,  511,  514,  584,  Book  13:377 ,  Register  (w),  Apr.  7,  Sept.  22,  1835;  Star,  Jan.  2,  1839;  Stan¬ 
dard  (w),  Apr.  10,  1835;  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1836:468. 

Oxford  and  Smithfield  sts.  later  came  to  be  known  as  Wake  Forest  and  Wendell  sts.  N.C.  Dept,  of 
Transportation  map  of  Wake,  1980,  Wendell  inset. 
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January  1 838  when  the  first  municipal  election  was  to  be  held.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  had  the  power  to  tax  the  town’s  inhabitants  and  to  make  ordinances 
and  impose  penalties  for  violations  of  the  same.  The  penalties  could  not 
exceed  $20  for  each  violation,  or,  in  the  case  of  slaves,  could  not  exceed 
thirty-nine  lashes  at  the  whipping-post.  Either  penalty  was  to  be  recovered 
or  inflicted  by  judgment  of  a  county  justice  of  the  peace.78 

A  few  more  purchasers  acquired  lots  in  or  adjacent  to  the  town,  including 
Briant  Young,  who  began  building  a  house,  and  Leventon  Freeman  and 
Samuel  Harris,  Jr. ,  of  Franklin  County,  who  bought  the  two  lots  on  which 
were  situated  Roles’s  store  and  wood  shop.  Goodwin  Jones  plied  his  trade 
as  a  shoe  and  bootmaker  in  Rolesville  during  its  earliest  years.  Political 
meetings  and  social  events  related  to  campaigns  regularly  took  place  in  the 
town,  especially  after  it  became  the  polling  place.79 

Apparently  Roles’s  investments  were  too  widely  spread.  He  became 
indebted  to  numerous  creditors  and  all  his  local  properties  as  well  as  those 
in  Mississippi  were  assigned  to  Parker  Rand  as  trustee  in  the  summer  of 
1839.  During  the  next  few  months,  Rand  sold  farm  and  orchard  property, 
the  gin  house  lot,  and  town  building  lots  to  Seth  Jones,  Benjamin  Marriott, 
Allen  Freeman,  and  John  Harris.  Roles  died  in  Mississippi  about  six  years 
later.  But  business  continued  in  the  town  of  Rolesville.  John  Pearce  and 
Willis  Horton  had  stores  there  in  the  1830s,  as  did  Isham  Young  in  the 
1840s.  Apparently  an  actual  market  house  was  constructed  on  Market 
Square  at  some  time  in  the  early  years;  county  documents  refer  in  the  1850s 
to  “the  Market  House”  in  the  town  of  Rolesville.80 

The  fire  that  razed  much  of  Rolesville  early  in  the  twentieth  century  may 
have  destroyed  the  early  town  records,  if  any  existed;  no  documentation 
has  come  to  light  to  indicate  whether  town  elections  were  held,  nor  whether 
the  charter  was  surrendered  or  merely  permitted  to  lapse.  In  any  case,  the 
town  was  rechartered  in  1941. 81 

Wakefield ,  a  Former  Plantation. — An  entirely  different  sequence  of 
events  shaped  the  town  of  Wakefield,  which  developed  on  a  plantation 
known  by  that  name  in  eastern  Wake  County,  north  of  the  later  developing 
Zebulon  and  Wendell  communities.  The  center  of  the  thousand-acre  estate 


78  N.C.  Laws ,  1837 ,  c.  60. 

7!*  Wake  Deed  Book  13:79,  81,  215,  372;  Register  (w),  Oct.  8,  Dec.  3,  1838,  July  23,  30,  1833. 

80  Wake  Deed  Book  14:44,300,  191,  Book  15:206;  Freeman,  Our  Past:  History  of  Rolesville .  96,  100,  1 10, 
citing  Holly  Springs  Gazette  (Marshall  County,  Miss.),  Dec.  5,  1846;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1835:374, 
Feb.  1836:449,  Nov.  1842:99,  Feb.  1854:567,  Nov.  1855:151. 

A  persistent  tradition  holds  that  the  Rolesville  market  was  not  merely  a  trading  center  for  area  farmers  but 
was  also  “the  largest  slave  market  in  the  State,  and  second  only  to  New  Orleans  in  this  trade."  Bill  Sharpe, 
“Big  Slave  Market,”  The  State  19  (Mar.  15,  1952):  10;  Freeman,  op.  cit. .  48,  n37,  citing  Writers’  Project 
researcher  in  undated  newspaper  clipping.  Among  debunkers  of  the  claim  was  former  Wake  Forest 
(College)  Law  School  Dean  N.  Y.  Gulley.  News  and  Observer.  July  29,  1936.  Interviews  in  the  mid-1930s 
with  former  Wake  County  slaves  included  testimony  from  at  least  two  as  to  Rolesville  slave  auctions. 
Georgianna  Foster  (born  1861)  cited  her  mother’s  statement  that  slaves  were  sold  on  the  block  “at 
Rolesville  in  Wake  County.”  John  Smith,  born  in  the  Knightdale  area  about  1829,  stated  that  there  were 
“slave  auction  blocks  at  Rolesville”  as  well  as  at  Rosinburg.  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:316,  14:274. 

81  Raleigh  Times .  Feb.  10,  1913,  reporting  Feb.  3  as  date  of  fire:  N.C.  Laws.  1941 .  c.  84.  No  population 
figures  are  given  for  Rolesville  in  the  Censuses  of  1920,  1930.  or  1940.  A  1945  amendment  to  the  new  town 
charter  redescribed  the  corporate  limits.  N.C.  Laws.  1945.  c.  598. 
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of  Augustus  John  Foster  was  the  large  residence  he  built  near  a  store  that 
had  been  operating  since  the  mid- 1820s.  It  is  thought  that  the  post  office, 
established  in  1826  with  John  W.  Harris  as  postmaster,  was  kept  in  the 
store,  which  was  also  the  polling  place  for  the  area  beginning  in  1836.  The 
Foster  home  served  as  a  stagecoach  stop  for  travelers  between  Raleigh  and 
Tarboro.  In  it,  also,  children  from  other  families  boarded  with  the  Fosters 
while  attending  the  family’s  private  school  on  the  premises.  The  school 
composition  of  one  of  the  sons,  Fenton  Garland  Foster,  contains  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plantation  complex  and  its  owner  through  the  eyes  of  a  ten- 
year-old.  His  first-hand  account  follows,  in  part: 

The  Residence  of  A.  J.  Foster  is  situated  on  the  road  From  Raleigh  to 
Tarboro.  is  19  miles  from  Raleigh  &  is  48  from  Tarboro  in  the  midst  of 
The  Piney  woods  in  the  center  of  a  1000  acres  of  land.  The  house  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  T.  It  has  9  large  rooms  in  it,  3  chimneys,  2 
porches,  2  Piazzas,  2  Passages.  There  is  a  school  house  about  8  Rods 
from  the  Dweling  house.  The  Dweling  house  is  about  78  feet  long.  I  do 
not  know  how  wide  it  is  .  .  .  &  about  10  rods  from  the  Dweling  house  is 
a  store,  &  is  about  28  feet  long.  There  is  a  Counting  room  Joined  to  it. 

There  are  4  large  &  magnificent  Oaks  in  front  of  the  house  which  are  full 
of  acorns  every  year  a[nd]  you  may  look  there  any  time  nearly  and  see 
20  or  30  hogs  under  them  looking  for  acorns.  There  are  4  or  5  large 
orchards  which  contain  various  kind  of  Fruits.  The  negros  houses  are 
all  around  the  house  except  one  side.  They  are  neighbors  are  within  a 
mile  of  us.  The  Climate  is  healthy  &  the  soil  is  productive.  The  lady  of 
the  house  is  about  6  feet  high  The  gentleman  is  about  the  same  height. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  large  garden  which  contain  about  one  acre  of  land.  There 
is  summer  houses  there.  Wakefield  is  a  great  place  for  Hogs  &  cattle. 

There  is  a  plenty  of  hogs  to  make  meat  from  plenty  of  land  to  raise  corn, 

&  plenty  of  cattle  to  make  beef.  Mr.  Foster  is  about  6  feet  high,  he  is 
very  stout  &  would  be  a  very  fine  Gentleman  if  it  wasnt  for  the  gout  & 
he  is  a  fine  man,  if  he  has  it.  .  .  .  Pa  is  a  very  fine  Gentleman  he  is  the 
finest  I  have  seen  in  North  Carolina.  I  never  saw  a  more  genteel  person 
than  he  is.  .  .  .  The  house  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  yard  covered  with 
trees  of  various  kinds.82 

A  later  and  more  inclusive  description  of  the  same  plantation,  presum¬ 
ably  written  by  “Pa”  himself,  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register  five  years 
later.  The  elder  Foster  was  advertising  his  residence  and  nearby  mills  for 
sale,  for  the  reason  that  his  “health  is  such  he  cannot  give  it  the  attention  it 


82  Tippett,  History  of  Zebulon,  Vicinity ,  26;  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  10,  1853,  May  12,  1849;  U.S.  Post  Office 
Dept.,  Records  film;  Foster,  “My  first  composition.”  See  above,  chap.  11  at  n.  11. 

One  of  Foster’s  slaves,  Ophelia  Whitley,  testified  in  an  interview  that  he  was  “right  good  to  [his]  hundred 
or  so”  slaves,  some  of  whose  children  were  from  time  to  time  stolen  by  speculators  in  covered  wagons 
(called  “speckled  wagons”  by  the  Negroes),  necessitating  his  forbidding  them  to  go  near  the  public  roads. 
At  other  times,  however.  Foster  took  young  adult  slaves  to  sell  at  auctions.  At  one  of  these,  Ophelia  heard 
their  master  instruct  Cindy  and  Bruce  to  “act  up”  so  as  to  impress  potential  buyers  with  their  worth. 
“Cindy,"  she  recalled,  “said  dat  she  could  do ever’thing,  so  she  brungagood  price”;  but  Bruce  engaged  in 
a  clever  charade  to  keep  from  being  bought:  “  Atter  sayin’  dat  he  could  do  it  all,  [he]  wuz  tole  ter  hitch  up  a 
hoss  in  a  hurry.  He  got  de  hoss  an’  turned  his  head  ter  de  spatter  board  an’  tried  to  hook  de  hoss  up  hind  part 
befo’.  De  marster  can’t  Find  no  buyer,  so  he  whups  Bruce  awful  atter  he  gits  him  home,  but  dat  black  boy 
says,  'Marse,  Yo’  can  kill  me.  but  I’d  ruther  stay  on  hyar.’  ”  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:372-375. 


At  the  corner  of  Foster  and  Procter  streets  in  Wakefield  stand  these  two  houses  that 
once  formed  the  single  large  dwelling  of  Augustus  John  Foster,  and  was  later 
owned  by  the  Ivan  Procter  family .  Young  Fenton  Garland  Foster  described  the 
original  house  in  1848  as  about  78  feet  long  and  in  the  shape  of  a  “T,”  with  nine 
large  rooms,  three  chimneys,  two  porches,  and  two  piazzas.  ( James  W.  Reid,  Jr., 
photograph.) 

deserves.”  The  property  offered  included  the  following: 

...  his  residence,  known  as  “WAKEFIELD”  .  .  .  situated  on  the  road, 
leading  from  Raleigh  to  Tarboro’,  20  miles  from  the  former  place,  20 
from  Louisburg,  and  1 1  from  Rolesville,  containing  1 143  acres  —  700  of 
which  are  in  original  growth,  heavily  timbered  and  well  watered  by 
numbers  of  small  streams.  The  place  has  been  well  known  for  years,  as 
a  public  stand,  — a  STORE  having  been  kept  there  for  the  past  25  years. 

The  improvements  are  of  the  best  kind.  The  dwelling,  built  by  the 
subscriber,  is  large,  convenient,  and  of  the  very  best  materials,  — 
containing  9  good  plastered  rooms,  and  every  other  house  needful  for 
comfort  or  convenience;  a  large  gin-house  on  stone  pillars,  screws, 
apple  mill,  large  store-house,  blacksmith  shop,  framd  stables,  carriage 
house.  &c.  Nearly  all  the  arable  land  is  in  a  fine  state  of  improvement 
and  yields  good  crops.  A  splendid  orchard  of  100  varieties  of  fruit,  a  fine 
garden  and  vineyard  add  to  the  proverbial  healthfulness  of  the  place. 

The  Mills 

Are  situated  on  Little  River,  a  never-failing  stream,  2  miles  from 
Wakefield.  The  grist-mill  is  a  two  story  building,  38  by  24. 2  pair  Esopus 
stones  for  corn,  and  1  pair  Burrs  for  wheat  —  an  excellent  smut 
machine  and  bolting  cloths  —  all  propelled  by  heavy  cast  iron  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  mill  receives  over  200  barrels  corn  per  annum,  and  from  300  to 
500  bushels  wheat.  The  saw  mill,  being  located  in  the  midst  of  as  fine 
timber  as  ever  grew,  and  a  constant  demand  for  lumber,  yields  a  fine 
profit.  .  .  .  8:5 


83  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  10.  1853. 
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Some  years  later  the  Fosters  moved  to  Louisburg,  Franklin  County,  and 
the  plantation  was  divided  into  smaller  parcels.  Eventually  streets  were 
laid  off  and  the  town  of  Wakefield  evolved.  The  house  described  in  the 
advertisement  was  separated  into  two  parts  which  were  located  side  by  side 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  that  was  given  the  name  Foster,  at  its  intersection 
with  Procter  Street,  so  named  for  the  family  who  later  owned  the  Foster 
residence.  Wakefield  was  not  incorporated  until  1899. 84 

Eagle  Rock. — Also  on  the  stage  road  to  Tarboro,  the  community  with  the 
name  of  Eagle  Rock  appeared  in  Wake  County  records  as  early  as  1827 
when  the  United  States  established  a  post  office  by  that  name  twelve  miles 
east  of  Raleigh.  William  D.  Dyer  was  the  first  postmaster.  Six  years  later, 
William  T.  Robertson  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Raleigh  Register 
offering  ‘‘Eagle  Rock  for  Sale.”  His  property  was  a  tract  of  535  acres  in  the 
same  locality  on  the  Raleigh-to-Tarboro  road.  Tradition  credits  Thomas  R. 
Debnam  with  having  shot  an  eagle  that  fell  onto  a  large  rock,  the  event  that 
is  supposed  to  have  given  the  community  its  name.  Debnam,  however,  did 
not  acquire  the  site  until  1836,  nearly  a  decade  after  the  name  became 
associated  with  the  community.  On  the  hillside  near  the  house  he  is  said  to 
have  built  in  the  1 840s  or  1 850s  is  an  outcropping  of  rock  that  neighborhood 
folk  for  generations  have  pointed  out  to  inquirers  as  the  place  of  the  eagle’s 
fall.  With  B.  Y.  Debnam,  Thomas  R.  Debnam  had  a  store  listed  in  county 
records  as  being  located  ‘‘at  Eagle  Rock”  in  1837,  the  year  that  he  became 
postmaster.  Within  two  years  the  county  court  named  Eagle  Rock  the 
polling  place  for  residents  of  Mark’s  Creek  and  Buffalow  districts.  That 
same  year  (1839)  Thomas  R.  Debnam  was  commissioned  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Wake  County.85 

A  later  postmaster,  William  H.  Hood,  was  badly  burned  in  an  October 
1854  fire  that  destroyed  his  store,  along  with  all  the  mail  and  equipment  that 
constituted  the  post  office  he  kept,  probably  in  the  same  building.  He 
reopened  the  post  office  in  other  quarters,  however,  and  continued  as 
postmaster  for  several  years.  The  coming  of  a  railroad  and  the  chartering  of 
the  town  of  Eagle  Rock,  both  located  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Debnam 


84  Wake  Deed  Book  34:307,  indicating  that  A.  J.  Foster  lived  in  Louisburg  by  1869  or  earlier;  Wake  Deed 
Book  95:31 1 ,  Book  154:724;  Tippett,  History  ofZebulon ,  Vicinity ,  26,  map  opp.  26,  27;  7V.C.  Private  Laws, 
1899 ,  c.  275;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1913 ,  c.  300,  repealing  charter.  Both  portions  of  the  Foster  home  in 
Wakefield  were  intact  as  separate  houses  in  the  1980s. 

Northeast  of  Wakefield  on  the  Raleigh-to-Halifax  road,  near  the  early  19th-century  Chamblee  house 
(date  on  chimney,  1818),  the  community  of  Rosinburg  was  developing  in  late  antebellum  years.  The  White 
Stone  Masonic  Lodge  was  established  there  in  1853  but  later  moved  to  Wakefield,  as  did  two  neighborhood 
Baptist  churches.  The  name,  deriving  from  a  rosin  mill,  apparently  was  applied  some  time  prior  to  1871 ,  for 
it  appears  on  the  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871 ,  and  as  late  as  the  W.  G.  Clements  school  map  of  Wake,  1904, 
but  not  on  later  county  maps.  See  Tippett,  History  of  Zebulon,  Vicinity ,  2-6,  and  map  of  area.  The 
community  boasted  a  post  office  between  1888  and  1897.  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film. 

85  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Register  (w),  Feb.  4,  1834;  Powell,  Gazetteer,  154;  Wake  Deed 
Book  13:79;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1837:554,  Feb.  1839:159,  May  1839:174. 

Some  two  miles  northwest  of  the  present  town  and  post  office,  an  extant  house  near  the  graves  of  Thomas 
Richard  and  Priscilla  Macon  Debnam  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1845  by  Debnam  near  the  very  rock  the 
name  perpetuates.  Owners  in  the  1970s  were  the  Wilbur  Watkins  family.  Gold  Leaf  Farmer  (Wendell, 
N.C.),  May  3,  1973. 
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house  and  the  rock,  occurred  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries. 8(i 

Auburn ,  '  Late  Busbee's .” — The  plantation  and  country  store  of  the 
Busbee  family  of  southeastern  Wake  was  a  community  center  known  as 
Busbee’s  Store  as  early  as  1818,  when  the  county  court,  with  permission 
from  the  General  Assembly,  designated  it  a  polling  place.  Under  the  same 
name  it  also  had  by  1833  a  post  office  in  charge  of  Johnston  Busbee,  who 
probably  handed  out  mail  from  his  store  on  the  road  that  was  the  stage  route 
from  Raleigh  to  New  Bern.  The  post  office  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
1843,  the  year  that  the  Busbee  plantation  of  some  1 ,200  acres  was  divided 
into  smaller  tracts  and  sold  at  public  auction.  Thomas  Loring  became 
owner  of  the  store  tract,  which  also  included  the  Busbee  home,  described  at 
the  time  as  "nearly  new,  large,  commodious  and  comfortable,  with  all  the 
necessary  Out-houses,”  a  large  cotton  gin  house,  a  good  orchard,  and  "an 
excellent  Well  of  Water.”  Loring  installed  nearby  resident  James  J.  Ferrell 
as  manager  of  the  store,  offering  "dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  cutlery, 
&c.”  and  other  "new  goods,  at  Auburn  —  late  Busbee’s.”  A  few  months 
later  the  post  office  was  reestablished  with  Ferrell  as  postmaster.87 

Residents  of  the  area,  then  called  St.  Mary’s  District,  were  especially 
active  in  promoting  the  proposed  North  Carolina  Railroad  in  the  late  1 840s. 
They  held  frequent  meetings  at  the  store,  its  former  owner  and  his  kinsmen 
being  among  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  movement.  Others  were  neighbors 
William  R.  Poole  and  Parker  Rand.  The  railroad  materialized  in  the  1850s, 
and  by  the  spring  of  1854  track  from  east  of  Wake  was  being  laid  through 
Auburn.  Among  those  furnishing  rights-of-way  for  the  road  were  land- 
owners  in  the  Baucom,  Busbee,  Broughton,  Whitley,  Loring,  Sturdivant, 
Ferrell,  Rogers,  and  Poole  families.  Near  the  Poole  home,  an  area  around  a 
short  sidetrack  later  came  to  be  known  as  Poole’s  Siding.88 

A  partial  description  of  the  Auburn  neighborhood  in  the  1850s  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  notices  advertising  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  residence 
properties  for  sale.  Loring  described  the  tract  as  his  farm,  "formerly  well 
known  as  the  "Busbee  Place,’  [containing]  400  acres  of  good  tree  land”  and 
apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  orchards;  improvements  including  a 
cider  press  and  cotton  gin  house;  the  store,  "at  which  a  very  respectable 
trade  is  carried  on”  within  a  hundred  yards  ofthe  new  railroad;  and  the  post 
office,  at  which  mail  arrived  three  times  a  week  from  Raleigh  and  from 
Wilmington,  ""via  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Road.”  Concerning  the 
dwelling  he  maintained  that  there  were  ‘"very  few  country  houses  superior 


86  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  1 ,  1854;  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Wake  Deed  Book  2 14:43 1 ;  Wake 
Book  of  Maps,  1885:71.  Eagle  Rock  was  incorporated  in  1911.  N.C.  Laws,  1911,  c.  3 18.  After  some  years 
the  charter  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

8‘  N.C.  Laws,  1818 ,  c.  113;  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Register  (w),  Apr.  9,  1833;  Wake  Deed 
Book  16:159,  204;  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  5,  1843,  Oct.  13,  1847,  Aug.  3,  1849;  Standard  (w),  Aug.  8,  1849. 

Kh  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  29,  1849 \ Standard  (w),  Oct.  24,  1849;  see  above,  chap.  10  at  n.  40;  N.C.  Rail  Road 
Papers,  vols.  68.  69. 

Wake  County  novelist  Bernice  Kelly  Harris,  in  her  autobiography.  Southern  Savory ,  describes  events  at 
Poole’s  Siding,  her  birthplace  and  childhood  home,  from  Civil  War  days  forward. 
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to  it  in  the  county  of  Wake.”  Located  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  large  oak 
and  surrounded  by  kitchen,  carriage  house,  stables,  and  “several  houses 
for  negro  quarters,”  it  was  eminently  suited,  he  suggested,  for  an  investor 
who  might  make  of  it  “a  Boarding  House  for  persons  desirous  of  spending 
their  summers  in  the  country.”  Dr.  Langdon  C.  Manly  became  the  eventual 
purchaser.89 

The  railroad  gave  the  community  new  life.  Churches  and  schools,  both 
private  and  public,  were  established  nearby.  Both  Springfield  and  Mt. 
Moriah  are  names  associated  with  the  area.  But  the  community  never 
became  an  incorporated  town.90 

Holly  Springs. — As  early  as  1814,  minutes  of  the  Wake  County  Court 
include  mention  of  a  Holly  Spring  [sic ]  Meeting  House  near  the  Atkins 
Ferry  Road  and  the  old  Buckhorn  Road.  A  few  years  later,  in  1822,  the 
Western  Sun  Masonic  Lodge  No.  72  was  incorporated.  Fire  destroyed  the 
lodge  building  a  few  years  later,  and  it  was  not  until  1 85 1  that  local  Masons 
acquired  a  charter  for  Holly  Springs  Lodge  No.  115.  Within  a  few  years, 
about  1854,  they  constructed  their  two-story  lodge  hall  which  over  the 
years  was  adapted  to  a  variety  of  additional  uses  and  near  which  a  town 
developed.  In  1833  a  Holly  Springs  post  office  opened,  with  John  B.  Owen 
as  postmaster.  Early  stores  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  springs  which 
supposedly  gave  the  town  its  name  included  that  of  Richard  Jones,  early  in 
the  century,  and  toward  mid-century,  those  of  Archibald  Leslie  and  Young 
and  Paschal  Booker.  On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  the  town  was  said  to  have 
boasted  five  stores,  the  lodge,  two  schools,  and  one  church,  the  Holly 
Springs  Baptist  Church  that  had  been  constituted  in  1822.  It  was  a  dozen 
years  after  the  war  that  a  town  charter  was  acquired,  and  still  later  that  a 
railroad  was  routed  through  the  town.91 

Cary. — The  origins  of  Cary  also  are  antebellum.  Allison  Frank  Page  was 
named  postmaster  of  a  Cary  post  office  in  1856.  About  a  year  earlier,  the 
noted  temperance  leader  Samuel  Fenton  Cary  had  filled  a  series  of  speak¬ 
ing  engagements  in  Raleigh,  and  it  is  alleged  that  Page  chose  the  post  office 


89  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  19.  1850.  Oct.  15,  1853;  Wake  Deed  Book  21:199. 

90  See  above,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  16;  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871 .  The  Auburn  post  office  was  discontinued  in 
the  20th  century.  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film. 

91  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1814:204;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1822 ,  c.  112;  Shirlen.  “Holly  Springs 
Masonic  Lodge,”  1,  indicating  first  lodge  was  organized  1818,  was  chartered  by  Grand  Lodge  1819,  and 
surrendered  charter  1828,  citing  Grand  Lodge  records  and  Western  Sun  minutes  (see  above,  chap.  1 1  at  n. 
16);  Holly  Springs  Historical  Committee,  “Highlights  of  History  of  Holly  Springs”;  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept., 
Records  film;  N.C.  Laws,  1850-1851 ,  c.  239;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1877 ,  c.  55;  see  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  39;  also 
see  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  243-246. 

Minutes  of  the  early  church  indicate  that  the  name  Holly  Spring[s]came  from  the  Baptist  congregation’s 
original  meeting  house  “hard  by  a  bold  spring  surrounded  by  a  group  of  holly  trees.”  The  church 
subsequently  moved  northeast  to  the  area  where  the  town  developed.  Although  there  are  still  numerous 
springs  in  the  vicinity,  holly  trees  are  not  plentiful.  Two  huge  specimens,  however,  were  recalled  in  1977  by 
a  former  Holly  Springs  resident  who  first  saw  them  in  1896.  Each  40  ft.  high,  they  stood  near  one  of  the 
springs  feeding  Cary’s  Creek,  about  800  ft  southwest  of  the  intersection  of  State  Roads  #1115  and 
#1 1 16 — Avent  Ferry  and  Holly  Springs-Corinth  roads.  This  location  appears  to  be  the  likeliest  candidate 
for  the  “original”  spring  inspiring  the  name.  Hubert  W.  Collins  to  Carl  P.  Holleman,  Feb.  18,  Apr.  25,  1977, 
citing  church  minutes  and  enclosing  marked  map  and  sketch  of  area  as  of  Dec.  1896  (copies  in  author’s 
collection). 


Serving  both  as  a  Lodge  hall  and 
a  school,  the  Holly  Springs 
Masonic  Lodge  building  was  con¬ 
structed  about  1854. 


name  to  honor  the  speaker,  with  whose  anti-liquor  sentiments  he  was  in 
agreement.  Page  had  only  recently  acquired  from  William  Ferrell  a  300- 
acre  tract  of  land  some  distance  from  his  mill  and  lumbering  businesses  in 
western  Wake  County.  The  site  he  purchased,  along  the  Raleigh-to- 
Flillsborough  Road  and  its  fork  with  the  road  to  Haywood,  presumably 
included  the  eighteenth-century  landmark,  Bradford’s  Ordinary.  It  has 
long  been  maintained  that  the  home  Page  occupied  at  that  location  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  ordinary  itself.  With  additions  representing  several  later  building 
periods,  the  structure  stood  until  1970  when  fire  demolished  it  on  the  eve  of 
Cary’s  centennial  year.92 

About  the  time  track  for  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  was  being  laid 
through  the  Cary  area.  Page  sold  lots  from  the  property  around  his  resi¬ 
dence,  the  post  office,  and  a  store  he  had  opened;  and  the  town  was  born. 
Partial  railroad  service  began  in  late  1854,  and  regular  mail  and  passenger 
services  were  inaugurated  January  31,  1856.  The  Cary  Masonic  Lodge  No. 
198  organized  November  19,  1857,  in  Page’s  store.  In  1862  the  county  court 
created  a  Cary  tax  district  and  two  years  later  designated  the  village  of  Cary 
as  its  polling  place.  Residents  sought  and  were  granted  a  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  1871. 93 

Among  the  children  born  in  the  Bradford-Page  house  to  Allison  Frank 
and  Catherine  Raboteau  Page  was  Walter  Hines  Page,  later  a  noted  jour¬ 
nalist,  leader  in  North  Carolina’s  internal  improvements  efforts,  and 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In  his  novel.  The  South¬ 
erner,  he  recalled  and  described  the  Cary  and  vicinity  of  his  boyhood,  the 
1850s  and  1860s,  assigning  the  village  the  fictitious  name  of  Millworth.94 


1,2  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Register  (s-w).  May  19,  1855;  Byrd  and  Miller,  Around  and 
About  Cary ,  3,  6-7;  Wake  Deed  Book  20:530-531;  R.  O.  Heater,  unpublished  typescript  on  history  of  Cary, 
1967,  in  author’s  collection;  Cary  News  (Cary,  N.C.),  Sept.  30.  1970. 

93  Konkle,  John  Motley  Morehead,  322,  citing  Greensboro  Patriot  (w),  Feb.  I,  1856;  Cary  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  198.  Minutes,  Nov.  19,  1857  (photocopy  in  author’s  collection);  M.  B.  Dry,  "The  History  ot 
Cary,”  unpublished  typescript  in  Wake  County  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Department; 
Register  (w).  May  14,  1862;  Standard  (w),  June  3,  1863;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1862:307,  308,  May 
1864:555;  N.C.  Laws,  1870-1871 ,  c.  80;  see  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  28ff. 

94  Hendrick,  Training  of  an  American ,  passim;  Nicholas  Worth  [pseudonym  ot  Walter  Hines  Page],  The 
Southerner,  A  Novel,  Being  the  Autobiography  of  Nicholas  Worth,  passim. 


Right-of-way  maps  platted  for  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad  included 
this  portion  through  Jeremiah 
Morris' s  land.  Here  a  water  sta¬ 
tion  was  established  and  Morris- 
ville  developed. 


Morrisville. — Born  of  the  railroad,  Morrisville  derived  its  name  from  that 
of  Jeremiah  Morris.  Its  reason  for  developing  as  a  town  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  water  station  and  other  railroad  buildings  on  land  Morris  donated 
in  1852  to  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  fact  that  several  major  roads 
converged  nearby  was  another  determinant,  as  was  a  plan  to  construct  a 
plank  road  from  Raleigh  to  Chapel  Hill  via  Morrisville.  Evidently  nothing 
came  of  the  company  chartered  in  1852  for  that  purpose,  although  stock¬ 
holders  had  frequent  meetings  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1853. 
These  included  area  landowners  Morris,  Adolphus  Jones,  and  Giles  Alli¬ 
son.  While  the  railroad  tracks  were  being  laid  toward  Morrisville  from  east 
of  Wake,  Morris  succeeded  in  having  a  post  office  established  in  1 852  at  his 
place  of  business,  and  was  himself  named  postmaster.  Soon  after  the  line 
was  in  use  from  Goldsboro  as  far  west  as  Morrisville  in  September  1854, 
passengers  were  able  to  continue  to  Chapel  Hill  and  Hillsborough  by  means 
of  a  daily  two-horse  stage  line  opened  the  following  year  by  E.  F.  Maynard 
and  Dr.  Allison.  They  described  the  company’s  schedule  in  the  following 
advertisement:  ’’Stage  leaves  Morrisville  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
breakfast  at  Mrs.  Barbee’s  [about  six  miles  west  of  the  village],  and  reaches 
Chapel  Hill  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  Hillsborough  by  six  o’clock;  leaves 
Hillsborough  at  five,  breakfast  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  reaches  Morrisville  at 
six.”95 


1,5  See  above,  chap.  10atn.43  \N.C.  Laws,  1852,  c.  \00,  Register  (s-w),  May  8,  28,  June  I,  1853,  Mar.  24, 
1852;  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  9,  1854,  June  27,  1855. 

Still  standing  in  1981,  a  house  known  as  “the  Barbee  place”  and  said  to  have  served  as  an  antebellum 
stage  stop,  may  be  the  building  designated  as  the  breakfast  stop.  Area  resident  Omer  Ferrell  to  Carl  P. 
Holleman,  Oct.  29,  1981;  see  “G.  Barbee”  on  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871. 
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Voters  in  the  area  had  been  casting  their  ballots  at  a  place  called  Weath- 
erspoon’s  for  thirty  years.  In  1859  the  county  justices  made  Morrisville  the 
polling  place  instead.  A  charter  incorporating  Morrisville  as  a  town  was 
issued  during  the  legislative  session  of  1874- 1875. 96 

New  Hill  and  Wake's  Later  Incorporated  Towns. — With  Robert  M. 
Brown  as  postmaster,  a  post  office  designated  as  New  Hill  opened  in 
southwestern  Wake  County  in  1850.  No  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
origin  of  the  name  has  come  to  light.  In  1862  the  county  court  established  a 
New  Hill  tax  district.  Although  the  Chatham  Railroad  was  chartered  in 
1855  and  its  tracks  eventually  ran  through  the  area,  the  line  was  not 
constructed  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Meanwhile,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
earliest  families  in  the  vicinity,  W.  H.  Matthews,  had  a  grocery  store  in 
New  Hill.  The  community’s  life  as  an  incorporated  town  was  limited  to  a 
single  decade  in  the  early  twentieth  century.97 

Only  two  other  communities  in  Wake  became  chartered  towns  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  These  were  Apex  in  1873  and  Garner’s  Station  (later 
Garner)  in  1883.  Both  came  into  existence  largely  because  of  the  routing 
through  the  areas  of  the  Chatham  and  North  Carolina  railroads.  The  re¬ 
maining  once-incorporated  or  still-incorporated  towns  (Wendell,  Zebulon, 
Bonsai,  Royal  Cotton  Mills,  Fuquay-Varina,  and  Knightdale)  are  all  post- 
Civil  War  communities,  and  their  incorporation  dates  are  all  twentieth- 
century  ones.98 


Humanitarianism 

A  Refuge  for  the  Insane. — Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Wake  County,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  state,  had  no  facilities  to  offer 
asylum  to  the  mentally  ill  whose  families  could  not  care  for  them.  The 
violent  were  confined  in  the  county  jail,  a  last  resort  measure  decried  by 
humanitarians  and  some  legislators  over  the  years  since  at  least  1825.  An 
especially  distressing  Wake  County  case  prompted  Register  editor  Weston 
Gales  in  1841  to  editorialize  that  “North  Carolina  (to  her  shame  be  it  said,) 
cannot  boast  of  an  Asylum  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  persons 
thus  afflicted,”  noting  that  they  were  frequently  compelled  “to  occupy  the 
same  room  with  convicts  and  felons.”  His  newspaper  office  was  located 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  Wake  County  jail  where  an  educated  and 
accomplished  local  man  had  been  incarcerated  for  several  years  because  of 
his  periodic  violence.  These  periods  alternated  with  “almost  perfectly 
lucid  moments,”  when  he  employed  his  time  reading  and  writing,  using 
materials  supplied  him  by  Gales.  In  handwriting  the  editor  termed  “most 


N.C.  Laws,  1874-1875 ,  c.  40;  see  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  37. 

1,7  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1862:308;  see  above,  chap.  10  at  n. 
46;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868.  109;  see  below,  chap.  15  in  n.  46. 

!IK  Dates  of  incorporation  and  citations  of  chapters  in  N.C.  Private  Laws  for  the  towns  are  as  follows: 
Apex,  1873,  c.  52;  Garner’s  Station,  1883,  c.  88;  Wendell,  1903,  c.  3 16;  Zebulon,  1907,  c.  84;  Bonsai,  1907,  c. 
217;  Royal  Cotton  Mills,  1907,  c.  278;  Fuquay  Springs  (later  Fuquay-Varina),  1909,  c.  292;  Knightdale, 
1927,  c.  155.  See  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  30ff. 
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beautiful,”  the  prisoner  penned  a  three-stanza  poem  that  Gales  published 
in  his  newspaper  that  spring.00 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1848  that  a  curious  series  of  coincidences,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Mansion  House  hotel,  across  Fayetteville  Street  from  the 
courthouse  and  jail,  led  to  the  eventual  opening  of  a  state  facility  to  provide 
asylum  and  treatment  for  the  mentally  ill.  That  fall,  “America’s  apostle  of 
humanitarianism,”  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  continued  in  North  Carolina  her 
study  of  the  conditions  of  the  mentally  ill.  She  was  registered  as  a  guest  at 
the  Mansion  House  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Her 
appeal  to  the  legislators  to  establish  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  included 
a  description  of  the  thirteen  cases  she  found  in  Wake  County.  None  of  these 
individuals  was  housed  either  in  the  local  jail  or  in  the  county  poorhouse  at 
the  time.  Some  were  in  private  care  in  their  own  or  others’  families,  “in 
more  or  less  suffering  and  exposed  states,  according  to  the  ability  of  their 
friends  to  provide  for  them.”  Several  were  “wandering  at  large,  gathering  a 
precarious  subsistence,  and  not  safe  to  be  trusted  with  their  liberty.”  They 
were  in  urgent  need  of  treatment,  especially  one  woman  exhibiting  both 
homicidal  and  suicidal  tendencies  who  lived  with  her  husband  and  child, 
“to  their  manifest  hourly  peril.”  Miss  Dix  described  the  woman’s  tattered 
garments,  neglected  person,  violent  speech,  and  the  fact  that  her  husband 
frequently  had  “to  confine  her  movements  by  the  application  of  painful 
modes  of  restraint  upon  the  limbs.”  Hospital  treatment,  she  ventured, 
“might  restore  this  patient  to  her  family  blessings,  to  society,  and  to 
usefulness.”100 

Among  the  other  guests  registered  at  the  Mansion  House  were  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Representative  James  C.  Dobbin  of  Fayetteville  and  his  wife 
Louisa.  Miss  Dix  and  Mrs.  Dobbin  became  friends.  Louisa  Dobbin  con¬ 
tracted  an  illness  that  proved  fatal,  and  her  new  friend  spent  many  hours 
nursing  her  in  the  Raleigh  hotel.  Knowing  she  was  dying,  she  asked  Miss 
Dix  what  she  might  do  to  show  her  appreciation.  The  crusader  suggested 
she  ask  her  husband  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  hospital  measure.  Five  days 
after  his  wife’s  death.  Representative  Dobbin  fulfilled  his  promise  to  do  so 
by  delivering  a  speech  termed  by  one  of  the  bill’s  opponents  “one  of  the 
most  touchingly  beautiful  efforts  that  we  have  ever  heard.”  Within  a  week 
the  bill  had  passed  its  third  and  final  reading  and  become  law,  creating  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  be  built  in  Wake  County.  The  name  Dix  Hill 
was  given  the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built  overlooking  the  capital  from 
southwest  of  the  city.  But  it  was  not  until  a  century  later  that  the  institution 
itself  was  renamed  the  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital.101 


9!'  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C. .  71  1-712;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1838:72;  Register  (s-w).  May  14, 
1841. 

100  Boyd,  The  Federal  Period ,  251-257;  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  “Memorial  Soliciting  a  State  Hospital  for 
the  Protection  and  Cure  of  the  Insane.”  N.C. .Legislative  Documents ,  1848-1849  (House  Document  No. 
2):  12,  28-29. 

""  Boyd,  The  Federal  Period ,  251-257;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  20  (reporting  Mrs.  Dobbins’s  death),  27, 
1848;  N.C.  Laws.  1848-1849.  cc.  1 .  2;  Standard  (w),  June  12.  1850;  N.C.  Session  Laws.  1959.  c.  1028.  The 
possible  conversion  of  the  Dix  plant  to  other  uses  was  being  considered  late  in  1982.  News  and  Observer. 
Raleigh  Times.  Dec.  1982.  passim. 
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Alexander  Jackson  Davis  of  New  York  was  the  architect.  Two  of  the 
building  commissioners  were  Wake  residents  Charles  L.  Hinton  and 
George  W.  Mordecai.  To  the  care  of  the  latter  Miss  Dix  sent  Bibles  and 
prayer  books  to  be  used  at  the  institution.  Among  local  contractors  em¬ 
ployed  in  constructing  the  726-foot-long  central  building,  John  R.  Harrison 
did  the  excavating  and  Eleazar  Colburn  the  stone  work.  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Fisher  of  Virginia  had  arrived  in  1854  to  be  superintendent.  He  continued  in 
that  office  until  1868.  The  board  of  directors  included  Kemp  P.  Battle, 
Edward  Cantwell,  W.  W.  Holden,  and  A.  M.  Lewis,  all  then  living  in  Wake. 
President  of  the  board  was  Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  who  earlier  had 
declined  the  superintendency  during  the  institution’s  building  phase  upon 
learning  he  would  be  required  to  live  on  the  grounds.102 

Eight  years  under  construction,  the  hospital  opened  in  March  1856  with 
eleven  patients.  The  nameless  woman  described  by  Miss  Dix  may  have 
been  among  the  five  Wake  County  patients  who  were  among  the  first 
accepted.  The  county’s  bill  for  their  care  during  the  first  few  months  was 
$1,378.  During  the  remainder  of  the  antebellum  period,  county  residents 
throughout  the  state  paid  a  special  tax  for  support  of  the  institution, 
averaging  two  cents  on  the  $100  property  valuation  and  three  cents  on  the 
poll.103 

The  Poor. — While  certain  of  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
began  to  be  cared  for  by  the  state,  the  poor  remained  the  responsibility  of 
county  government.  Funds  for  their  care  were  derived  from  a  special 
county  tax  which  in  Wake  averaged  over  the  antebellum  years  about  fifteen 
cents  on  the  poll  and  from  five  to  twenty  cents  on  the  $100  property 
valuation.  Every  three  years  the  voters  elected  seven  wardens  of  the  poor 
not  only  to  administer  these  funds  but  also  to  levy  the  tax.  They  had 
authority  to  board  each  pauper  with  the  family  that  offered  to  house  and 
feed  him  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  county.  Although  the  wardens  were 
empowered  as  early  as  1787  to  erect  buildings  for  housing  the  local  poor, 
apparently  Wake’s  board  of  wardens  did  not  construct  such  housing  until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  legislation  in  1814  gave  the  county 


1(12  Talbot  Hamlin,  Greek  Revival  Architecture  in  America ,  157,  212,  pi.  57;  Wayne  Andrews,  Architec¬ 
ture ,  Ambition  and  Americans:  A  Social  History  of  American  Architecture ,  120,  121  ( ill  us. ) .  pronouncing 
the  hospital  “Davis’  most  imposing  Italian  design’’; N.C.  Laws,  1848-1849 ,  c.  1 ;  Dorothea  L.  Dix  to  George 
W.  Mordecai,  Mar.  3,  1849,  and  other  correspondence,  George  W.  Mordecai  Papers;  Standard  (w),  June 
12,  1850 \  Register  (s-w),  June  8,  1853,  Dec.  9,  1854,  quoting  Richmond -Post's  tribute  to  Fisher;  Faye  Leary, 
“History  of  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital”;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  25,  1857,  June  8,  1853. 

The  central  hospital  building,  seriously  damaged  by  fire  Apr.  10,  1926,  was  subsequently  remodeled  and 
enlarged  to  the  extent  that  little  of  Davis’s  original  design  remained  in  evidence.  News  and  Observer.  Apr. 
1 1,  1926;  and  cf.  building,  photographs. 

io3  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  22,  1856;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Nov.  1857:432,  Feb.  terms  1857-1861:338,  467, 
579,  70,  184. 

From  the  middle  of  December  1857  the  institution  was  lighted  by  gas  manufactured  in  its  own  plant.  The 
report  of  Superintendent  Fisher  for  1858  noted  that  the  product  furnished  the  hospital  with  “a  safe,  brilliant 
and  clean  light,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  apartments  and  halls,  and  also  ennabling  it 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  oil  lamps,  those  frightful  sources  of  defacement  to  the  floorings  and  of  trouble  to 
those  in  charge  of  them.”  Report  of  Superintendent  for  1858,  N.C  ..Legislative  Documents,  1858-1859.  No. 
11:13;  also  see  above,  chap.  10  in  n.  74;  and  see  Polk,  Handbook  of  N.C. ,  177-180,  for  description  of 
building’s  mechanisms  for  water,  sewerage,  and  gas. 
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court  the  right  to  do  so,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  tax  levied  by  the  wardens 
of  the  poor  if  needed  for  construction.  But  it  was  not  until  1824  that  the 
wardens  purchased  from  Robert  Blick  a  several-hundred-acre  tract  of  land 
on  Crabtree,  Mine,  and  Turkey  creeks,  including  the  late  Jehu  Scott’s 
sawmill.  Some  five  or  six  miles  northwest  of  the  courthouse,  the  area 
remained  essentially  rural  until  the  mid-twentieth  century.104 

Philanthropist  William  Boylan  has  been  credited  by  twentieth-century 
writers  with  responsibility  for  establishing  the  county  poorhouse.  He  was 
atthe  time  of  the  land  acquisition  not  only  chairman  of  the  county  court,  but 
also  an  elected  warden  of  the  poor.  Also  on  that  board  were  Joseph  Cooke, 
William  Fowler,  G.  Huckabee,  Parker  Rand,  William  Shaw,  and  Nathaniel 
Warren.  These  wardens  ordered  construction  of  ten  one-story  frame 
houses,  sixteen  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  as  living  accommodations  for  im¬ 
poverished  families  and  individuals.  Perhaps  as  a  holdover  from  colonial 
times  when  the  county  was  also  a  parish  in  English  law,  the  area  reserved 
for  the  poor  was  called  Parish  Grove  in  county  records.  To  superintend 
living  and  working  activities  at  the  Grove  a  steward  was  paid  a  small  annual 
salary  plus  living  accommodations  and  a  stated  quota  of  the  rations  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  poorhouse  residents.  One  of  the  early  stewards  was  Moses 
King.  Elizabeth  King  was  paid  from  time  to  time  for  making  garments  for 
some  of  the  residents.  Those  who  were  able  to  work  were  required  to  help 
cultivate  the  “poor  farm’’  and  later  to  perform  their  shares  of  labor  at  the 
workhouse.  About  a  mile  to  the  southwest  a  public  mill  was  operated  by 
and  for  the  residents  on  the  north  side  of  Crabtree  Creek.  Henry  King  was 
for  many  years  employed  there  as  the  county  miller.105 

Efforts  to  build  a  church  for  the  residents  were  unsuccessful,  although 
religious  services  were  held.  On  the  grounds  was  a  cemetery,  remains  of 
which  were  explored  in  1970  by  students  at  nearby  Eugene  C.  Brooks 
School.  Other  paupers  were  buried  in  a  cemetery  in  Raleigh.106 

Legal  paupers  were  not  the  only  Wake  County  residents  in  need  of  aid 
from  time  to  time.  Much  of  the  burden  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  less 
fortunate  fell  to  individuals  and  volunteer  groups  to  whom  the  needs  were 
made  known  by  word  of  mouth  and  first-hand  knowledge.  Occasionally 


104  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  term  various  years; N.C.  Laws,  1775 ,c.6; Laws,  1777 ,c.7; Laws,  1785,  c. 
17;  Roy  M.  Brown,  Public  Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina,  67,  28-34;  N.C.  Almanac ,  1838,  31,  and 
succeeding  editions;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1785 ,  c.  18;  Laws,  1787 ,  c.  55  amending  preceding  act  to  include 
Wake  County;  Laws,  1814,  c.  70;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  27,  May  4,  1824;  Wake  Deed  Book  9:42-43;  also  see 
Book  T:440-441,  and  Book  U:259-260,  for  descriptions  of  the  two  tracts  in  the  purchase. 

The  “poorhouse”  and  cemetery  were  near  the  later  site  of  Eugene  C.  Brooks  School.  Bevers  map  of 
Wake,  1871  (House’s  Creek  Township). 

10  ’  Chamberlain.  History  of  Wake  County,  145;  see  above,  chap.  6  at  n.  38;  Wake  Deed  Book  9:42-43; 
Register  (s-w).  May  4,  Apr.  27,  1824;  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871 ;  Wake  County,  “Poor  Book”  [Record  of 
the  Court  of  Wardens  of  the  Poor],  Office  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Wake  County,  Wake  County 
Courthouse,  Raleigh,  vol.  1:  Nov.  7,  1846,  Nov.  6,  1847,  Nov.  4.  1848,  and  succeeding  minutes. 

The  public  mill  site  was  at  the  point  on  Crabtree  Creek  where  the  creek  channel  was  altered  in  the  1970s 
during  Crabtree  Valley  Shopping  Center  construction.  See  maps  in  Planning  Department,  Municipal 
Building,  Raleigh.  In  Feb.  1861 ,  state  enabling  legislation  provided  $2  per  day  remuneration  for  actual  time 
spent  by  wardens  of  the  poor  on  business  related  to  their  offices.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1860-1861 ,  c.  126. 

106  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Nov.  1858:551,  Aug.  1859:121;  Wake  “Poor  Book”  l:Feb.  6,  1847,  and 
succeeding  minutes;  Raleigh  Times,  Oct.  17,  1970  (“Hotline”  item);  Wake  “Poor  Book”  l:Aug.  5,  1848, 
and  following  minutes. 
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newspapers  published  news  of  the  charitable  acts  of  generous  philan¬ 
thropists  in  meeting  the  needs  of  other  individuals.  Sometimes,  too,  rather 
pointed  reminders  took  the  form  of  humorous  articles.  One  such  item 
appeared  in  an  1 854  Register,  describing  the  tombstone  of  a  man  1  ‘who  had 
been  known  in  life  as  a  rather  close-fisted  citizen. ”  The  inscription  was  the 
scriptural  passage,  “He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord.”  A 
wise  old  black  man  who  knew  the  stingy  reputation  of  the  deceased  was 
overheard  to  comment,  concerning  the  quotation,  “Dat  may  be  so  .  .  .  but 
w’en  dat  man  died,  de  Lord  didn’t  owe  ’im  one  red  cent.”107 

Disaster  Victims. — Both  individual  and  organized  charities  were  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  victims  of  emergencies 
such  as  bad  crop  years,  extreme  cold,  and  epidemics  of  disease.  After  the 
disastrous  spring  and  summer  drought  of  1826  the  Register  praised  a  Wake 
County  farmer  who  had  managed  to  raise  a  good  corn  crop  from  which 
some  wealthy  but  less  successful  neighbors  wanted  to  purchase  a  supply 
for  themselves.  He  declined,  giving  his  surplus  instead  to  poor  neighbors 
who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  supplies  and  whose  families  without  his 
aid  would  suffer.  Editor  Gales  rejoiced  in  the  man’s  “kindness  of  feeling” 
and  exulted  over  the  fact  that  other  similar  instances  in  Wake  had  come  to 
his  attention.108 

As  a  young  law  student  in  Raleigh  in  the  1820s,  David  L.  Swain  was 
impressed  with  the  charitable  acts  of  his  mentor.  Judge  John  Louis  Taylor. 
Swain  described  in  a  letter  to  his  father  in  Asheville  an  illness  of  Judge 
Taylor  caused  by  overexertion  in  “removing  a  poor  sick  family  of  8  per¬ 
sons,  from  a  camp  in  the  woods,  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  city,  to  a 
vacant  house  of  his,  where  they  have  been  nursed,  clothed,  &  furnished 
with  food  and  medicine  at  his  expense.”  The  judge,  he  related,  was  so 
generous  that  his  income  was  constantly  depleted.100 

An  1848  editorial  by  Seaton  Gales  described  charity  to  the  poor  as  a 
“luxury”  that  the  “miser  and  penurious  man  can  never  enjoy.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  wealthy  that  during  that  Christmas  season  they  visit  the  sick 
and  destitute  of  Wake,  “administering  from  our  abundance  to  their  suffer¬ 
ing  and  wants.”  Cold  weather  was  particularly  difficult  for  the  poor  who 
depended  for  their  livelihood  upon  wages  for  daily  outdoor  labor.  Their 
families  suffered  especially  in  winter,  when  firewood  was  a  necessity  and 
hard  to  obtain  in  town.  One  of  the  bitterest  winters  was  that  of  1856-1857, 
remembered  for  several  generations  as  the  most  severe  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  Standard  editor  Holden  admonished  “those  who  sit  by  warm 
fires”  to  share  their  abundance  with  “the  worthy  poor.”  A  week  later  he 
reported  that  several  wagons  had  been  employed  to  deliver  wood  and  other 
necessities  “to  the  destitute  [whose]  wants  in  this  and  other  respects,  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  supplied.”1 10 


107  Register ,  (s-w),  Oct.  14,  1854. 

,,,H  Register  (w),  Oct.  20,  1826. 

109  David  L.  Swain  to  George  Swain,  Aug.  18,  1822,  Swain  Correspondence. 

1,0  Register  (w),  Dec.  27,  1848,  Jan.  28,  1857;  Standard  (w),  Jan.  2 1 , 28,  1857;  see  above,  chap.  1 1  at  n. 
156.  Official  weather  records  were  not  kept  until  1877  when  the  weather  bureau  was  established.  Hardy 
interview,  Dec.  30,  1969. 
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A  familiar  figure  moving  about  in  that  and  other  bitter  weather  was 
William  J.  W.  Crowder,  agent  in  North  Carolina  for  the  American  Tract 
Society.  It  became  something  of  a  custom  for  individuals  and  groups  to 
place  in  his  hands  funds,  food,  and  clothing  to  distribute  on  his  rounds, 
along  with  the  religious  literature  he  provided  to  Wake  County’s  poor. 
County  Court  chairman  William  Boylan  also  had  a  reputation  for  personal 
benevolence  as  well  as  for  participating  in  public  charities.  In  cold  weather 
Boylan’s  wagon  was  to  be  seen  delivering  firewood  to  the  poor.  Kemp  P. 
Battle  wrote  from  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  great  1857  snowstorm  and  of 
Boylan’s  aid  to  “the  shivering  poor.”  He  also  recalled  a  second  “storm,” 
one  of  indignation  that  was  stirred  up  when  it  was  reported  that  one 
recipient,  “a  healthy  man,  covered  up  in  his  bed-clothes,  sang  out,  ‘Ask 
Mr.  Boylan  why  he  didn’t  have  it  cut  so  as  to  fit  my  fireplace !’  ’  ’  This  sort  of 
word  added  fuel  to  a  general  opinion  that  aid  should  be  given  only  to  “the 
deserving  poor”  and  that  those  who  would  not  work  should  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  who  did.111 

Raleigh  Female  Benevolent  Society. — Something  of  this  feeling  had  long 
before  been  expressed  in  the  published  charter  ( 1 82 1 )  of  the  Raleigh  Female 
Benevolent  Society.  As  far  as  was  “practicable,”  the  sponsors  wished  in 
addition  to  their  almsgiving  to  “promote  order  and  industry.  .  .  and  to 
discourage  idleness  and  vice.”  They  gave  employment  to  indigent  women 
by  providing  materials  for  them  to  spin  and  weave  into  cloth,  which  was  in 
turn  sold  to  support  both  the  sewing  project  and  the  school  the  organization 
sponsored  for  poor  children.  During  the  several  decades  the  school  con¬ 
tinued  in  existence,  other  local  groups  lent  assistance  by  sponsoring  benefit 
entertainments  and  events,  and  members  solicited  contributions.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Raleigh  Star  more  than  a  quarter  century  later,  how¬ 
ever,  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  the  society  was  having  in  continuing 
the  school,  because  some  of  their  donors  had  begun  to  “give  with  such 
evident  reluctance  that  it  mortifies  those  who  receive.”  The  society  served 
notice  that  unless  better  patronized  by  the  community  the  school  must  be 
given  up.  But  with  concerts,  plays,  other  entertainments,  suppers,  and  fairs 
or  bazaars  as  fund-raising  events,  the  school  continued  for  more  than  thirty 
years.1 12 

Church  and  Civic  Activities. — Female  members  of  churches  in  several 
Wake  County  communities  had  been  sponsoring  similar  events,  particu¬ 
larly  fairs,  for  several  years.  Although  the  Raleigh  Baptists  were  credited  in 
1845  with  holding  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  the  “ladies  of  Wake 
Forest”  had  organized  a  fair  at  the  college  the  previous  year.  Other  area 


111  Standard  (s-w),  Jan.  16.  Feb.  6.  1856;  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address ,  56. 

112  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1821 ,  c.  129;  Raleigh  Female  Benevolent  Society,  Constitution,  Reports,  3,  9; 
Register  (w).  July4.  1822;  Star,  May  9,  1849;  Register  (s-w).  May  15,  1852,  Dec.  8,  22,  \M9\ Standard  (w), 
Dec.  28,  1842;  Register  (w),  July  4,  1822,  Feb.  12,  1838;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1855:112. 

The  school  was  located  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  N.  Person  and  FT  Lane  streets. 
Wake  Deed  Book  1 1:65;  and  see  Walters,  Hughes  &  Co.,  map  of  Raleigh,  1834,  printed  in  Swain,  Early 
Times . 
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churches  followed  suit,  throughout  the  antebellum  period.  In  addition,  at 
least  one  Raleigh  church  maintained  a  fund  to  clothe  poor  children  who 
attended  its  Sunday  School.113 

Other  groups  with  charities  among  their  purposes  were  local  Masonic 
organizations.  The  minutes  of  Hiram  Lodge  No.  40,  which  had  been 
chartered  in  Raleigh  in  1800,  record  various  acts  of  charity,  not  only  to 
brother  members  and  their  families  in  need  but  also  to  strangers  in  distress. 
Two  examples  are  the  case  of  a  Mason’s  widow,  Mrs.  Edith  McGuffy,  who 
was  the  object  of  the  lodge’s  largesse  from  1828  through  at  least  1843,  and 
that  of  “a  distressed  travelling  brother,”  Clemmons  C.  Conly,  for  whose 
relief  the  members  took  a  collection  in  October  of  1842.  A  history  of  the 
lodge  indicates  that  benevolent  and  charitable  acts  were  frequent  on  the 
part  of  members,  who  were  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  school  move¬ 
ment  in  the  1 840s  and  who  were  among  the  first  contributors  to  the  fund  for 
establishing  St.  John’s  College  in  1858  in  Oxford  (Granville  County),  a 
forerunner  of  Oxford  Orphanage  at  the  same  site  in  1873.  Wake  County  had 
no  orphanage  in  the  antebellum  period.  The  Raleigh  Chapter  No.  10  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons  was  incorporated  in  1851 .  Other  Masonic  lodges  were 
formed  in  other  Wake  communities.114 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  (IOOF)  had  a  Raleigh  lodge  in 
the  1840s  and  the  1850s.  The  charter  of  Manteo  Lodge  No.  8  was  granted 
by  the  legislature  of  1846-1847,  a  year  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina  was  organized  and  incorporated.  Several  of  the  state  organizers 
and  officers  were  Wake  men,  including  R.  B.  Haywood,  W.  H.  McKee, 
J.  H.  Manly,  Perrin  Busbee,  and  Edward  Yarbrough. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  another  organization, 
partly  religious,  partly  charitable,  formed  in  Raleigh  March  19,  1858,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Armstrong  and  W.  J.  Young.  The  latter,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  reported  to  the  state  YMCA  organization  in  August  of 
that  year  that  in  addition  to  holding  weekly  devotional  meetings  and  estab¬ 
lishing  Sunday  schools,  members  planned  regularly  to  “visit  the  sick  and 
administer  to  the  wants  of  the  needy.”  The  group  also  sponsored  lectures 
open  to  the  public.  The  Civil  War  interrupted  their  activities,  but  they  were 
reorganized  about  1867. 116 

Medical  Needs. — The  medical  needs  of  the  poor  were  met  largely  by 
individual  physicians’  charitable  practices.  The  doctors’  professional 
notices  in  newspapers  often  contained  some  such  phrase  as  “Attendance 
on  the  Poor,  GRATIS,”  although  their  fees  for  attending  residents  of  the 
county  poorhouse  were  paid  from  public  funds.  In  1849  both  local  papers 
printed  a  suggestion  from  a  reader  that  Raleigh  establish  a  dispensary  from 


113  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  5,  9,  16,  1845,  June  7,  1844,  Dec.  16,  1854,  and  other  issues;  also  May  26,  1858. 

114  Nichols,  History  of  Hiram  Lodge ,  7-8,  48;  Hiram  Lodge  No.  40,  Minutes  (from  1826),  Headquarters 
of  the  Lodge,  Raleigh,  passim;  Robinson,  N.C.  Guide ,  364;  N .C., Guide  to  Historical  Highway  Markers, 
G-7,  K-32;  N.C.  Laws,  1850-1851,  c.  241;  see  above,  chaps.  6,  12,  and  below,  chap.  15. 

115  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c.  \67;Laws,  1848-1849,  c.  154;/?egis/er  (s-w),  Jan.  17, 1849,  Mar.  18,  Oct.  14, 
1854. 

116  Weeks,  The  YMCA,  4,  6-11;  Register  (s-w),  June  11,  1859;  Standard  (s-w).  May  16,  23,  1860. 
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which  the  poor  could  obtain  medicines  and  medical  advice.  With  no  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  sort,  the  writer  pointed  out  that  “the  burden  of  attending  to  the 
poor  falls  not  only  entirely  on  our  Physicians,  but  they  are  frequently  under 
the  necessity  (dictated  by  their  kind  feelings  and  their  humanity)  of  giving 
out  their  medicines  and  purchasing  articles  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons, 
without  the  slightest  expectation  of  fee  or  reward.”  The  suggestion  was 
repeated  the  following  year,  with  a  reminder  that  the  county  ought  to  have  a 
hospital,  such  as  had  been  envisioned  a  decade  earlier  by  philanthropist 
John  Rex.  A  local  planter  and  tanyard  owner  who  died  in  1839,  Rex  had 
provided  in  his  will  for  “the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  infirmary  or 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the  city  of  Raleigh.  ’  ’  But  it  was  not 
until  half  a  century  later  that  such  an  institution  materialized.  Meanwhile, 
local  doctors  continued  to  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  indigent 
ill.117 

Other  Emergencies. — Emergencies  in  far-off  as  well  as  nearby  parts  of 
the  world  touched  the  sympathies  and  pocketbooks  of  Wake  Countians. 
During  the  1847  famine  in  Ireland,  Irish-born  John  O’Rorke  and  Constable 
James  H.  Murray  spearheaded  the  collection  of  relief  funds  in  Wake,  which 
were  generous.  Epidemics  of  fever  in  New  Orleans  in  1853  and  in  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  two  years  later  elicited  generous  donations  from  individu¬ 
als  and  organizations  throughout  Wake  County.118 

Health  Care 

Healthful  Wake  County.—  The  general  healthfulness  of  Wake  County, 
particularly  in  comparison  with  some  eastern  counties,  was  a  virtue  about 
which  its  antebellum  inhabitants  frequently  boasted.  One  went  so  far  as  to 
express  the  fear  that  Wake  was  so  “disagreeably  healthy”  that  physicians 
might  be  discouraged  from  practicing  in  the  area.  Nearly  every  January, 
local  newspapers  published  the  number  of  deaths  in  Raleigh  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  usually  with  a  grateful  comment  about  the  small 
percentage  of  the  population  who  had  succumbed.  The  articles  frequently 
compared  local  mortality  figures  with  those  from  the  less  healthy  “low 
country”  nearer  the  coast.119 

Some  residents  of  those  eastern  counties  mantained  summer  residences 
in  Wake,  to  which  they  brought  or  sent  their  families  during  the  warm 
months  to  escape  the  “miasma”  of  the  coastal  areas.  Kenneth  Rayner,  for 
example,  while  he  resided  in  Hertford  County,  maintained  in  Wake  a 
second  home  “to  which,”  he  said,  “I  take  my  family  during  the  sickly 
season.”  Another  coastal  resident,  Mrs.  Sarah  Carraway,  o\CiTed  until  the 
late  1850s  a  150-acre  summer  residence  in  Wake,  about  five  miles  west  of 
the  capitol.120 


117  Register  { w),  June  4,  1838;  Wake  “Poor  Book”  l:passim;Register  (s-w),  July  28, 1849,  reprinted  from 
Standard ;  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  13,  1850;  see  below  at  n.  134. 

118  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  12,  Mar.  2,  5,  16,  19,  1847,  Sept.  3,  17,  1853;  Standard  (w),  Sept.  5,  1855. 

119  Register  (w),  Oct.  18,  1836,  Feb.  16,  Oct.  8,  1807,  and  numerous  following  issues. 

120  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  188-190;  Register  (s-w),  May  5,  1846,  Aug.  25,  1858.  Calvin  J.  Rogers 
eventually  purchased  the  130-acre  tract  in  1860.  Wake  Deed  Book  23:245. 
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Professional  people,  notably  attorneys  who  rode  court  circuits,  spoke  of 
their  joy  at  returning  to  Wake  after  enduring  the  hardships  of  attending 
summer  terms  in  eastern  county  courts.  The  illness  that  brought  on  the 
early  death  of  Moses  Mordecai,  founder  of  the  name  in  Wake,  was  con¬ 
tracted  during  a  series  of  such  summer  terms.  His  half  brother,  Wake 
County  leader  George  W.  Mordecai,  eventually  gave  up  the  practice  of  law, 
partially  because  of  the  physical  effects  of  weather,  illnesses,  and  arduous 
travel  by  horseback  that  kept  him  away  from  home  for  long  stretches  of 
time.121 

Advertisements  for  the  Raleigh  Academy  from  its  earliest  days  touted 
the  “superior  healthiness”  of  its  location.  “There  is  probably  no  place  in 
the  Union  .  .  .  where  more  uninterrupted  health  is  enjoyed  by  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,”  boasted  the  Register  in  1832.  After  a  smallpox  epidemic  that 
scourged  much  of  western  and  piedmont  North  Carolina  in  1836,  Raleigh 
editors  were  especially  diligent  in  informing  residents  as  well  as  potential 
visitors  and  newcomers  that  the  town’s  usual  healthfulness  had  been  re¬ 
stored.  A  few  years  later  one  of  the  journalists  wrote,  “We  believe  Raleigh 
can  compare  with  any  spot  in  the  Union,  of  equal  population  as  to  its 
general  health  and  exemption  from  disease.  ...  Is  it  wonderful  that  our 
City  is  considered  so  desirable  a  place  of  residence?”  The  mortality  rate 
continued  throughout  the  antebellum  period  at  about  two  percent.122 

Miasma  and  the  Millpond. — Epidemics  did  occur  from  time  to  time.  For 
example,  in  1822  a  mysterious  “bilious  fever  of  the  remittent  and  intermit¬ 
tent  character”  afflicted  more  than  a  third  of  Raleigh’s  approximately  2,200 
inhabitants.  Of  the  817  who  contracted  the  malady,  46  died  in  a  four-month 
period.  One  observer  wrote  that  “the  church  bells  dare  not  be  tolled  for  fear 
of  its  having  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  sick.”  So  many  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  remodeling  the  statehouse  were  incapacitated  that  the  project 
was  thrown  months  behind  schedule,  according  to  Governor  Gabriel 
Holmes’s  report  to  the  General  Assembly  that  winter.123 

The  governor  and  his  family  were  among  those  city-dwellers  who  tem¬ 
porarily  “deserted”  Raleigh  for  more  healthful  climes,  according  to  young 
David  Swain,  describing  the  local  panic.  Others  included  the  Sherwood  and 
Stephen  Hay  woods  and  the  William  Polks.  The  family  of  Col.  Thomas 
Henderson  moved  temporarily  to  Franklin  County  “for  their  health.” 
Editor  Joseph  Gales,  whose  daughter  Ann  Eliza  died  from  the  disease  just 


121  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Ellen  Mordecai  I,  Mar.  18,  May  21, 1824,  Dec.  17,  1832,  Sept.  29,  1835.  Ellen 
Mordecai  I  to  Solomon  Mordecai,  June  27,  1824,  Samuel  Mordecai  to  I.  D.  [Achille?]  Plunkett,  Sept.  1, 
1824,  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Samuel  Mordecai,  Oct.  28, 1833,  and  other  letters,  Mordecai  Family  Papers. 

122  Register  (w),  Feb.  16,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  26,  1807,  and  succeeding  years;  Carolina  Observer  (Fayetteville), 
Feb.  21,  1832,  reprinted  from  Register  (w);  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  17,  1837,  Jan.  18,  1841,  Jan.  13,  1843,  Mar. 
15,  1856;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  134ft.; Register  (w),  Jan.  17,  1837 ,Register  (s-w),  Jan.  13,  1843,  Jan. 
22,  1848,  Sept.  3,  1851,  Jan.  11,  1860  (reporting  99  deaths  in  1859  from  population  of  ca.  5,000). 

123  Register  (w),  Oct.  25,  1822;  David  L.  Swain  to  Elizabeth  Patton,  Aug.  25,  1822,  Swain  Correspon¬ 
dence;  Governor  Gabriel  Holmes’s  message  to  General  Assembly,  Nov.  18,  1822,  published  in  Register 
(w),  Nov.  22,  1822. 

Swain,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  illness,  wrote  in  detail  of  the  epidemic  and  of  his  own  symptoms, 
treatment,  and  convalescence.  David  L.  Swain  to  George  Swain,  Sept.  14,  21,  27,  1822,  Swain  Correspon¬ 
dence. 
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before  her  intended  wedding  day,  moved  out  into  Wake  County  to  the 
home  of  another  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Carolina  and  Thomas  West,  on 
the  Raleigh-to-Haywood  (Chatham  County)  Road.  He  later  stated  his 
conviction  that  “this  removal  saved  my  life.”  Swain  himself,  surviving  a 
serious  bout  with  the  disease,  went  to  the  northern  part  of  the  county  for 
nearly  a  month  to  recuperate  at  the  Wake  Forest  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Calvin  Jones.124 

A  majority  of  local  folk,  including  some  of  the  physicians,  called  the 
epidemic  “marsh  miasma”  and  blamed  its  occurrence  on  the  ponding  of 
water  near  the  mill  on  Rocky  Branch  owned  by  the  brother  of  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  wife,  Capt.  Theophilus  Hunter,  Jr.  Joseph  Gales  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  in  his  memoirs: 

[The  millpond]  .  .  .  owing  to  a  very  hot  and  dry  season  had  been  so 
reduced  as  to  expose  to  the  Sun’s  rays  a  great  portion  of  land  usually 
covered  with  water,  and  thereby  produced  a  poisonous  miasma,  that 
sickened  all  who  lived  in  parts  of  the  city  most  exposed  to  it.  There  was 
[also]  a  heap  of  Cotton  Seed  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  City,  which  lay 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  that  is  believed  to  have  contributed  to 
the  mischief.125 

When  the  worst  of  the  “Fall  Sickness”  was  over,  probably  after  the  first 
frost  that  November,  still-frightened  citizens  sought  a  cause  and  cure  for 
the  malady  during  a  public  meeting  called  by  the  city  commissioners.  The 
committee  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Hunter  for  removal  of  the  dam  failed 
to  reach  an  agreement.  A  group  of  residents  brought  suit  to  prevent 
Hunter’s  again  damming  the  branch  to  pond  the  water.  Concerned  citizens 
wrote  letters  to  the  local  newspapers,  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  For  four 
years  the  case  was  continued  from  term  to  term  in  the  lower  courts  and  was 
finally  decided  against  Hunter  in  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Subsequently 
his  dam  was  leveled.  There  was  divided  opinion  among  local  physicians. 
Drs.  James  M.  Henderson,  Calvin  Jones,  and  Sterling  Wheaton  testified  on 
the  basis  of  established  medical  opinion  that  Hunter’s  millpond  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  fever-causing  “poisonous  effluvia.”  Drs.  John  Beckwith,  A.  S. 
H.  Burges,  and  Allen  Gilchrist  felt  there  were  other  causes.  It  was  not  until 
1851  that  the  miasmic  theory  was  formally  disputed  by  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Johnson  of  Raleigh,  and  not  until  1898  that  scientists  identified  the  lowly 
mosquito  as  the  carrier  of  malaria,  in  all  probability  the  disease  that  Raleigh 
had  experienced  in  1822. 126 


124  David  L.  Swain  to  George  Swain,  Sept.  27,  Nov.  1,  1822;  Swain  to  Weston  R.  Gales,  Oct.  8,  1822, 
Swain  Correspondence;  Gales,  “Recollections,”  171-172. 

The  home  to  which  Gales  escaped  and  which  the  family  called  West  Hill,  was  later  known  as  the  Joe 
Bennett  house,  or  the  1775  house.  Still  standing,  in  situ,  in  its  200th  year,  it  was  subsequently  moved  by  its 
purchaser  to  another  location.  See  above,  chap.  6  at  n.  57;  and  see  E.  Reid,  “History  of  House.” 

125  Attorney  General  v.  Theophilus  Hunter,  16  N.C.  12  (Dec.  1826);  case  file  for  same,  State  Archives; 
Gales,  “Recollections,”  171.  Hunter’s  pond  was  south  of  the  South  St.  city  limits. 

126  Register  (w),  Oct.  25,  Nov.  22,  1822,  Jan.  31,  1823;  Star,  Apr.  25,  May  2,  July  4,  11,  1823;  Attorney 
General  v.  Hunter,  and  case  file;  Gales,  “Recollections,”  171;  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  720,  720n. 
indicating  Hunter  family  leveled  the  dam;  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address,  5 1 , 
indicating  the  city  bought  the  mill  and  destroyed  the  dam;  Long,  Medicine  in  N.C.  1:184,  citing  Dr. 
Johnson’s  address  to  medical  society;  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  723-724. 
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Even  at  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  kindness  to  strangers  was  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  local  families  noted  by  some  who  experienced  it.  A  grateful 
David  Swain  in  letters  to  his  Asheville  family  praised  especially  his  land¬ 
lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yancey,  the  widow  of  a  former  Raleigh  intendant  of 
police.  He  was  grateful,  also,  to  his  mentor’s  family,  Judge  and  Mrs.  John 
L.  Taylor,  to  the  Joseph  Gales  family,  to  Mrs.  William  Polk,  and  to  his 
hosts  in  Wake  Forest,  the  Calvin  Joneses,  from  all  of  whom  ‘  ‘tho  a  stranger 
I  rec[eive]d  many  acts  of  kindness.”  All  these  kindnesses,  he  wrote,  were 
“no  more  than  any  genteel  strangers  would  meet  with  in  this  place.  Had  I 
been  taken  .  .  .  any  where  else  than  here  ...  in  all  probability  I  would  long 
since  have  been  in  the  grave. ...  I  constantly  am  under  many  obligations  to 
the  citizens  of  this  place.”127 

Scares . — Occasionally  fears  were  excited  through  rumors  of  impending 
epidemics.  For  example,  in  April  of  1845  someone  started  the  unfounded 
rumor  that  an  epidemic  of  “black  tongue”  was  raging  in  Wake  County.  At 
the  request  of  distressed  city  officials,  six  local  physicians  signed  an  af¬ 
fidavit  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  rumor.  Newspapers  continued 
for  several  months  to  reassure  homefolk  and  strangers  that  the  entire 
county  continued  to  enjoy  “fine  health  and  no  fever.”128 

Hot  summer  weather,  however,  invariably  brought  health  problems. 
Particularly  distressing  was  that  often  fatal  disease  in  children  known  as 
cholera  infantum.  The  same  newspaper  that  carried  a  notice  of  the  death  in 
June  1848  of  the  infant  son  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson  offered  advice  to 
other  parents  about  keeping  children  healthy  in  hot  weather,  including  the 
recommendation  they  be  taken  to  the  country  as  frequently  as  possible.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  one  of  a  handful  of  physicians  living  in  the  area  at  the  time. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
North  Carolina.129 

In  the  summer  of  1836  there  was  a  smallpox  scare,  but  by  October  the 
newspapers  announced  that  the  germ  had  been  ‘  ‘exterminated.  ’  ’  A  pioneer 
in  the  use  of  smallpox  vaccine  in  the  state  was  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  of  Johnston 
and  Wake.  He  had  promoted  its  use  through  published  articles  and  in  his 
own  practice  in  Smithfield  before  moving  in  1803  to  Wake  County  where  he 
practiced  for  the  next  three  decades.  Dr.  Cargill  Massenburg,  a  Raleigh 
physician  since  1797,  had  begun  soon  thereafter  to  inoculate  patients 
against  the  disease.  Some  of  the  later  smallpox  scares  were  statewide, 
including  the  unrealized  fear  in  1849  that  Raleigh  might  be  infected  from 
cases  reported  in  Greensboro.  Raleigh’s  commissioners  issued  a  formal 
statement  recommending  vaccination  of  all  who  had  not  already  been 
inoculated.  Another  scare  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1854  when  a  traveler 
passing  through  Wake  County  was  ill  with  smallpox.  He  was  promptly 
isolated  and  the  disease  was  apparently  limited  to  his  single  case.  Earlier 
that  year  there  had  been  a  series  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever.  In  one  Wake 


127  David  L.  Swain  to  George  Swain,  Sept.  14,  21,  27,  1822,  Swain  Correspondence. 

128  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  25,  May  9,  Sept.  9,  1845. 

128  Register  (s-w),  July  1, 1848;  Long,  Medicine  inN.C.  1:78.  Also  see  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  730. 
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family  three  of  the  children  of  Hilliard  Rogers,  ages  four,  nine,  and  eleven, 
died  from  scarlet  fever  in  the  space  of  four  days.130 

A  dreaded  summer  disease  was  cholera,  which  in  1849  became  so  preva¬ 
lent  throughout  the  United  States  that  President  Zachary  Taylor  pro¬ 
claimed  August  3  a  day  of  “fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer.”  Raleigh’s 
chief  executive  officer,  William  Dallas  Haywood,  requested  merchants  and 
others  to  close  their  places  of  business  that  day,  “on  account  of  the  fearful 
pestilence  now  pervading  our  Country.”  No  epidemic  occurred  in  Wake, 
although  the  local  press  repeatedly  reported  cases  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  city  commissioners  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  citizens 
to  use  lime  and  other  disinfectants  to  destroy  “all  offensive  matter”  about 
their  premises.131 

City  Health  Measures. — Already  on  the  books  were  municipal  ordi¬ 
nances  requiring  that  “Necessary-Houses”  be  “effectually  cleansed  once 
a  year  during  the  winter;  and  within  the  first  six  days  of  July  and  September 
annually.”  Owners  failing  to  purify  these  conveniences  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime  or  ashes  were  fined  forty  shillings,  or  the  later  equivalent  of 
that  amount.  Other  health  ordinances  required  residents  to  remove  stag¬ 
nant  water  from  cellars  or  other  places  where  it  might  collect,  as  well  as  any 
dead  animals.  As  early  as  1816  the  commissioners  had  enacted  ordinances 
prohibiting  any  new  tanyards  within  the  city.  Some  time  after  1838  slaugh¬ 
ter-houses  were  also  banned.  Another  regulation  prohibited  cotton  seed 
“or  other  vegetable  matter”  to  lie  exposed  to  summer  suns  after  mid- Ap¬ 
ril. 132 

A  miniscule  start  toward  city  sanitation  services  was  made  in  1855  when 
the  commission  arranged  to  have  carted  away  ‘  ‘the  dirt  and  offal”  from  the 
main  business  streets.  The  board  instructed  merchants  and  residents  to 
sweep  such  matter  into  piles  in  the  middle  of  Fayetteville,  Wilmington,  and 
Hargett  streets.  Every  Saturday  morning  from  May  until  the  fall  a  cart  was 
to  be  sent  to  collect  the  refuse.  Later  that  summer,  following  particularly 
heavy  rains,  Intendant  William  D.  Haywood  appealed  to  citizens  to  remove 
debris  from  ditches  and  cellars  and  to  report  any  accumulations  that  might 
require  board  action  to  remove.  The  city  government  also  made  available 
“for  free  distribution”  supplies  of  lime  and  copperas  for  cleansing  neces¬ 
sary-houses.133 

An  ordinance  adopted  unanimously  in  1845  named  all  the  physicians 
living  in  the  city  to  a  “Board  of  Health.”  Their  only  stated  duty,  however, 
until  well  after  the  Civil  War,  was  to  report  monthly  the  number  and  causes 
of  deaths  occurring  in  their  practices.  A  new  section  entitled  “Contagious 
and  Infectious  Diseases”  was  added  to  the  1854  compilation  of  laws  and 


i3°  Register  (w),  Aug.  9,  23,  30,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  18,  1836;  Long,  Medicine  in  N.C.  2:571 ; Minerva,  Apr.  7, 
1801,  May  17,  1802;  Attorney  General  v.  Hunter,  and  case  file;  N.C.  Journal  (Halifax),  Feb.  5,  1798; 
Register  (s-w),  June  9,  1849,  June  3,  Apr.  8,  1854. 

131  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  1,  May  23,  June  9,  1849. 

132  Raleigh,  Acts  and  Ordinances,  1816,  16;  Raleigh ,  Laws  and  Ordinances,  1854 ,72;  Raleigh,  Laws  and 
Ordinances,  1838,  54. 

133  Register  (s-w).  May  16,  Aug.  11,  1855. 
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regulations.  The  section  stipulated  a  stiff  penalty  for  knowingly  bringing 
into  the  city  any  “slave,  servant  or  other  person  being  afflicted  with 
small-pox  or  other  mortal  disease  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  kind.” 
Patients  diagnosed  as  having  any  known  contagious  diseases  were  quaran¬ 
tined  in  “the  city  hospital”  in  order  “to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
disease.”  In  actual  fact,  Raleigh  had  no  hospital  as  understood  in  twen¬ 
tieth-century  terms.  Instead,  the  commissioners  might  designate  as  a  hos¬ 
pital  or  “pesthouse”  any  isolated  structure  to  be  used  for  such  quarantine. 
As  early  as  1839,  local  tanyard  operator  John  Rex  had  provided  in  his  will 
funds  to  establish  “a  comfortable  retreat  for  the  sick  &  afflicted  poor 
belonging  to  the  City  of  Raleigh,  in  which  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
skillful  medical  aid  &  proper  attention.”  But  the  bequest  was  involved  in 
legal  delays  for  many  years,  the  Civil  War  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until 
near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  funds  were  finally  utilized  in 
founding  Raleigh’s  Rex  Hospital.134 

Surgery  Without  Sleep. — Since  there  was  no  hospital  at  all  in  antebellum 
Wake  County,  surgical  procedures  were  performed  in  the  physician’s 
office  or  in  the  patient’s  home.  And  until  the  late  1840s  they  were  all 
accomplished  without  anesthesia.  The  physician  might  assist  the  patient  to 
withstand  the  ordeal  of  an  operation  by  offering  him  a  stiff  drink  of  liquor  or 
apreparation  containing  opium,  laudanum,  or  Bateman’s  drops.  Assistants 
then  tied  the  sufferer  securely  to  a  table  and  held  him  while  the  surgeon 
worked.  135 

Dentistry  was  also  practiced  without  any  sort  of  anesthesia.  Mrs.  Lucy 
D.  Bryan,  having  broken  a  tooth  in  1851,  described  the  ordeal  of  her 
dentist’s  visit  to  her  home.  “My  nerves  are  completely  unstrung,”  she 
wrote  to  her  brother-in-law ,  the  dentist  having  done  ‘  ‘a  great  deal  of  filing’  ’ 
in  addition  to  extracting  the  damaged  tooth.  His  “instruments  of  torture,” 
she  said,  “looked  much  more  like  I  was  to  be  beheaded  than  to  have  my 
tooth  extracted.”  A  dentist  practicing  in  Wake  in  the  preceding  decade  was 
Dr.  L.  S.  Stringfellow,  who  noted  that  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science  had  praised  a  dental  instrument  of  his  invention  and  that  he  had 
invented  others  since  his  arrival  in  Raleigh.  He  also  announced  that  he 
could  cure  neuralgia,  the  “most  painful  and  harassing  of  all  nervous  affec¬ 
tions.”136 

Another  medical  specialist  was  a  Dr.  Hendree,  ‘  ‘physician  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  and  operative  surgeon,”  who  practiced  for  a  while  in  Wake  County 
beginning  in  1842.  In  addition  to  his  attendance  on  patients  in  Wake  or  in 


134  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  12,  1845;  Raleigh,  Laws  and  Ordinances,  1854,  81 ;  will  of  John  Rex,  Wake  Wills, 
State  Archives;  Wake  Will  Book  24:263;  Mitchell  and  Mitchell,  “Philanthropic  Bequests  of  John  Rex.” 

The  Rex  Hospital  trustees  purchased  in  1892  the  South  St.  facilities  of  St.  John’s  Hospital  that  had  been 
opened  in  1878  by  the  St.  John’s  Guild  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  moving  in  1937  to  new  buildings 
on  St.  Mary’s  St.,  and  in  1980  to  a  greatly  enlarged  plant  at  the  intersection  of  Blue  Ridge  Rd.  and  Lake 
Boone  Trail.  St.  John’s  Guild,  Minutes,  Oct.  31,  1877-July  7,  1893,  Hugh  Morson  Papers,  State  Archives; 
Alma  Kermon,  “The  History  of  Rex  Hospital  and  the  Rex  Hospital  School  of  Nursing ”;  News  and 
Observer,  Sept.  29,  1980. 

135  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  743. 

136  Lucy  D.  Bryan  to  [?]  Bryan,  Mar.  14,  1851,  Hogg  Papers;  Register  (s-w),  June  13,  Mar.  14,  1843. 
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“any  part  of  the  State,”  he  offered  to  give  “a  regular  course  of  Medical  and 
Surgical  instruction,  to  prepare  those  students  who  wish  to  visit  the  North¬ 
ern  Colleges.”  The  six  students  he  had  recently  prepared  for  entry  in  the 
Richmond  Medical  College,  he  stated,  had  “graduated  with  credit  at  the 
end  of  their  first  session.”137 

Earlier,  Dr.  John  Beckwith  had  made  a  name  for  himself  through  his 
successful  removal  of  cataracts  from  his  patients’  eyes.  As  early  as  1819  he 
had  published  a  paper  on  the  procedure  in  the  New  York  Medical  Re¬ 
pository.  Twenty  years  later  local  newspapers  were  still  printing  testimo¬ 
nials  from  grateful  patients,  some  of  whom  reported  recovery  from  almost 
total  blindness.138 

First  Use  of  Anesthesia. — Dr.  Fabius  J.  Haywood  of  Raleigh  was  among 
the  first  physicians  in  the  state  to  use  ether  and  chloroform,  about  a  year 
after  anesthesia  was  first  demonstrated  in  Massachusetts.  Some  time  prior 
to  February  1848  Dr.  Haywood  employed  ether  in  two  successive  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  Wake  County  woman.  On  February  5,  1848,  he  used  chloroform 
to  remove  a  tumor  weighing  a  pound  and  four  ounces  from  Leroy  Moore  of 
Wake  County.  He  was  assisted  by  his  kinsman  Dr.  Richard  Haywood;  Dr. 
W.  R.  Scott  administered  the  chloroform.  A  Raleigh  Star  reporter  who 
witnessed  the  operation  expressed  the  belief  held  generally  that  this  was 
the  first  use  of  chloroform  in  North  Carolina.  “What  is  most  astonishing,” 
he  reported,  was  the  fact  that  the  patient  did  not  flinch,  since  he  was 
“perfectly  insensible  to  every  thing  until  the  operation  was  over,”  and  that 
in  a  later  interview  he  insisted  he  had  experienced  “not  the  slightest  pain,” 
only  “some  soreness”  the  day  following  his  surgery.139 

Medical  Care  at  Home. — Until  late  in  the  antebellum  period,  most 
medical  care  was  of  the  home  remedy  type.  Midwives  or  family  members 
delivered  most  babies.  The  dressing  of  wounds  and  the  manufacture  of 
medicines  were  often  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  women  in  a  household. 
Such  a  one  in  Wake  County’s  Mordecai  family  was  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  a 
granddaughter  of  Joel  Lane.  Ellen  Mordecai,  one  of  her  nieces,  wrote  that 
“Aunt  Harriet”  was  the  one  on  whom  the  whole  plantation  depended  to 
know  what  to  do  in  the  absence  of  a  doctor  or  while  waiting  for  one  to 
arrive.  She  was  expert  at  sewing  up  and  dressing  wounds  and  injuries,  an 
excellent  nurse,  and  adept  at  making  conserves  and  salves  from  such 
ingredients  as  turpentine,  rose  leaves,  white  lily  root,  and  herbs.  In  other 
households  there  might  be  individual  slaves  who  were  especially  adept  at 
caring  for  the  ill  and  at  concocting  medicinal  aids  from  herbs  and  other 


137  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  10,  1842,  Mar.  14,  1843.  See  also  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  28,  1843,  re  successful 
surgery  on  Bishop  Levi  S.  Ives. 

138  Long,  Medicine  in  N.C.  1:183;  Register  (w),  Oct.  19,  1839,  Apr.  17,  May  22,  1840  (describing 
operation  1 1  years  earlier).  The  Beckwith  home  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Hillsborough  St.,  100-block,  was 
later  moved  a  short  distance  north  to  face  McDowell  St.,  and  was  demolished  in  1973.  News  and  Observer , 
Dec.  8,  \917>\ Raleigh  Times ,  Dec.  6,  1973.  Dr.  Beckwith  moved  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1845.  Register  (s-w), 
Mar.  4,  1845. 

139  Long,  Medicine  in  N.C.  2:635  (citing  Oct.  16,  1846,  as  date  of  Massachusetts  demonstration);  Star, 
Feb.  9,  1848. 
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natural  products.140 

Some  families  kept  notebooks  listing  remedies  for  all  kinds  of  ills.  One 
such  booklet  that  survives  from  relatives  of  a  northern  Wake  County 
physician,  Dr.  Jacob  Hunter  Jeffreys,  reveals  some  of  the  natural  materials 
used.  His  brother  Robert  compiled  the  small  hand-sewn  booklet  in  which 
he  recorded  in  the  early  1830s  recipes  for  a  long  list  of  medical  aids.  Some 
examples  from  the  collection  follow: 

A  cure  for  the  Rheumatism.  Take  one  quart  of  Brandy  or  rum.  Fill  it 
one  third  with  mustard  seed.  Take  a  wine  glass  three  times  a  day 
observing  to  shake  the  bottle  first. 

To  make  Caster  Oil  paletable.  Take  the  quantity  of  Oil  you  perpose 
for  the  dost  and  boil  it  for  a  fiew  minutes  in  an  equal  quantity  of  milk 
then  sweeten  it  with  sugar.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled  stir  it  well  and 
give  it;  it  makes  it  quite  palitable  taking  the  tast  entirely  away. 

A  cure  for  the  Scarlet  fever.  Mix  Vinegar  and  ashes  together  [and] 
bind  it  to  the  throat.  Take  a  tablespoon  full  of  Beef  foot  oil  in  sugar.  It 

will  affect  a  cure  in  a  fiew  hours. 

For  an  old  Stubern  pain.  Make  a  hoe  cake  of  corn  Bred  with  salt  and 
red  pepper  in  it.  Split  it  open.  Put  one  half  of  it  to  the  pain;  it  will  give 
ease.141 

Almanacs  and  newspapers  also  printed  remedies.  A  suggestion  for 
coughs  and  colds  in  1802  was  to  boil‘  ‘a  pennyworth  of  liquorice-ball  in  half 
a  pint  of  vinegar  .  .  .  rendered  palatable  by  brown  sugar  or  honey.”  An 
1843  prescription  for  combating  influenza  recommended  that  victims  take 
ten  grains  of  Dover  powder,  “drink  freely  of  hoarhound  tea,  and  upon 
retiring  at  night,  place  the  feet  in  a  warm  mustard  bath  made  by  dissolving 
a  spoonful  of  ground  mustard  in  two  gallons  of  water.142 

Early  Drugstores.—  Commercially  produced  medicines  were  also  avail¬ 
able  through  physicians  and  stores.  Joseph  Gales  had  been  stocking  “pa¬ 
tent  and  other  medicines”  at  his  office-store  since  the  first  year  of  his 
newspaper  publication.  Shortly  afterward  the  fledgling  state  medical  soci¬ 
ety  appointed  member  Dr.  Sterling  Wheaton  to  superintend  a  botanic 
garden  and  medica  store  for  the  purpose  of  growing  and  selling  such 
exotic  or  native  Vegetables  as  are  supposed  to  possess  Medicinal 
Properties.”  He  continued  the  store  for  several  years.  Other  early  dispen¬ 
sers  of  medicinal  drugs  were  the  publishers  of  Wake’s  first  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  William  Boylan  and  Joseph  Gales,  at  the  stores  connected  with  their 
printing  establishments  beginning  in  1799.  In  1812,  Dr.  John  Beckwith  was 
selling  medicines,  and  in  1815,  Randolph  Webb,  “at  the  sign  of  the  Mor- 


140  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  252;  Mordecai,  Gleanings,  40-41. 

Among  the  natural  remedies  recalled  by  Emma  Blalock,  former  slave  of  John  Griffith  in  the  Auburn 
community,  were  “scurrey  grass,  chana  balls,”  wintergreen,  and  sassafras  tea.  She  also  remembered  one 
of  the  neighborhood  physicians.  Dr.  Tom  Busbee,  with  fondness,  recalling  the  time  when  he  accepted  one 
egg  from  her  in  return  for  pulling  an  aching  tooth.  ‘  ‘  He  could  make  you  well  purty  quick,  cause  he  wus  sorry 
for  you,”  she  stated.  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:105-109. 

141  Booklet  in  Mary  Jeffreys  Rogers  Collection,  State  Archives.  See  also  Corbitt,  Letters  from  Hugh 

Luckey,”  183,  183n. 

142  Minerva,  May  3,  1802;  Register  (s-w),  July  25,  1843. 
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Among  the  most  popular  of  an¬ 
tebellum  patent  medicines  was 
Raleigh  physician  John  Beck¬ 
with’s  anti-dyspeptic  pills,  man¬ 
ufactured  locally  and  distributed 
nationwide .  No  less  a  personage 
than  former  President  Martin 
Van  Buren  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  the  product  and  kept  a 
constant  supply  on  hand.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  from  the  Raleigh 
Star  of  March  13,  1839. 
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fnr  tbit  valuable  medicine,  renders  the  contm- 

mi'mi  •  lengthy  »<Nerti*c«i«itt 

of  iheir  valve  (lately  re~ 
eeivedj  from  gentlemen  of  the  higHeit  r«$f>«et*~ 
baldy*  In  »ddit«n  m  tltoie  aeeom puttying  cieti 
hoi*  mnj  be  tee©  cm  application  to  any  et  the 
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tar.”  Webb  later  went  into  partnership  with  Alfred  Williams  as  Webb  and 
Williams,  two  years  before  the  long-time  firm  of  Williams  and  Haywood 
was  formed  in  1827. 143 


Beckwith’s  Popular  Pills. — Some  druggists  sold  preparations  of  their 
own  manufacture.  One  such  remedy  that  won  wide  acceptance  and  usage 
was  Dr.  John  Beckwith’s  anti-dyspeptic  pills,  which  he  dispensed  from  his 
own  Fayetteville  Street  drugstore  and  soon  began  marketing  in  other 
states.  The  preparation  eventually  was  promoted  and  sold  “in  every  State 
of  the  Union,”  according  to  his  advertisements,  which  in  1842  included  an 
endorsement  from  no  less  a  personage  than  the  former  president  of  the 
United  States,  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  president  apparently  continued  to 
order  the  pills  directly  from  Dr.  Beckwith;  extant  among  the  papers  of  a 
kinsman  is  a  letter  from  Van  Buren  requesting  a  fresh  supply  of  a  dozen 
boxes.  Chemist  Thomas  L.  Jump  manufactured  them  for  a  long  time.144 

Dr.  Beckwith  had  several  partners  from  time  to  time  in  the  drugstore 
business.  After  his  removal  to  Virginia  in  1845,  his  product  was  advertised 
as  a  specialty  of  Raleigh  druggist  Peter  F.  Pescud.  The  remedy,  in  its 
familiar  tin  box,  was  well  known  in  Raleigh  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  and  Raleigh  continued  to  have  a  Pescud’ s  Drug  Store  until  well  into 
the  twentieth.145 


143  Register  (w),  Mar.  25,  1800,  Nov.  24,  1808;  Star,  Nov.  6,  \812,  Register  (w),  Feb.  10,  1815;  Minerva, 
Apr.  26,  1802,  Aug.  27,  1799;  Star ,  Sept.  2,  1825;  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  25,  1827. 

144  Register  (w),July  1,  1834,  May  21,  1833,  Jan.  27,  \835;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  6,  1851,  Jan.  28,  Mar.  15, 
1842;  Martin  Van  Buren  to  John  Beckwith,  Mar.  2,  1854,  Edmund  Ruffin  Beckwith  Papers,  Southern 
Historical  Collection;  Register  (w),  July  1,  1834. 

140  Register  (w).  May  21,  1833  (partner,  Bennet  T.  Blake),  Jan.  14,  1834;  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  4,  1845, 
Aug.  1 1,  1846,  Feb.  6,  1851,  Jan.  9,  1856;  Star,  Jan.  16,  1839 ,  Raleigh  City  Directories ,  through  1907-1908. 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 
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Health  Spas. — The  medicinal  properties  of  natural  mineral  springs  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Wake  residents 
traveled  to  well-known  springs  at  resorts  in  Virginia  as  well  as  to  Shocco 
Springs  in  Warren  County,  North  Carolina,  for  their  health-restoring 
promises.  Moses  Mordecai  of  Wake  sought  to  regain  his  failing  health  at  the 
Sweet  Springs  in  Virginia,  but  died  there  in  September  1824. 146 

The  versatile  Dr.  John  Beckwith  (of  cataract  and  dyspepsia  cure  fame) 
had  early  in  the  century  manufactured  imitation  mineral  waters,  as  had  Dr. 
Randolph  Webb.  But  in  1816  a  mineral  spring  was  discovered  just  outside 
Raleigh,  200  yards  south  of  the  then  governor’s  “palace.”  Analysis  by 
Dennison  Olmsted,  professor  of  minerology  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  designated  the  water  as  carbonated  chalybeate,  generally  rec¬ 
ommended  at  the  time  for  dyspepsia  as  well  as  for  cases  of  ‘  ‘ simple  debility, 
general  languor,  and  nervousnesses,”  in  gradually  increasing  dosages  from 
half  a  pint  to  two  pints  daily.  Some  enterprising  citizens  began  bottling  the 
water  for  sale.147 

The  popularity  of  “taking  the  waters”  waned,  but  was  revived  about 
1860  with  the  commerical  opening  of  three  local  springs.  One  of  these  was 
the  Dodd  Sulphur  Spring,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  earlier  mineral  spring,  near 
the  intersection  of  South  and  Bloodworth  streets.  Ebenezer  Emmons,  state 
geologist,  analyzed  the  mineral  content  of  the  water  and  reported  it  in¬ 
cluded  iron  and  both  carbonate  and  chloride  of  lime  and  of  magnesia.  A 
second  source  was  called  Suzie  Spring,  near  the  joint  railroad  depot  in  the 
southwest  quadrant  of  Raleigh.  The  third,  the  Ingleside,  was  discovered  in 
1859  on  former  Governor  Charles  Manly’s  estate  east  of  Raleigh,  where  a 
century  later  Wake  Medical  Center  was  constructed.  The  state  geologist 
informed  Manly  that  the  water  was  identical  to  that  of  the  Kittrell  Spring  in 
Granville  County.  Its  combination  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  acid-type 
organic  matter,  he  wrote,  “is  readily  absorbed  into  the  system  when  drank, 
and  hence  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  general  debility  and  scrofula,  and  similar 
diseases.”  The  newspapers  reported  that  large  crowds  of  Wake  County 
residents  found  their  way  to  the  spring  by  way  of  a  “beautiful”  ride  through 
a  “thick  natural  forest  of  oaks,  hickories,  dogwood,  maples,  &c,  growing  in 
dense  luxuriance.”148 

It  was  many  years  after  the  Civil  War  before  several  other  springs  in 
outlying  Wake  County  were  developed  commercially,  although  at  least 
one,  the  Fuquay  Spring,  was  discovered  in  the  1850s.  The  two  communities 
of  Holly  Springs  and  Willow  Springs  were  named  for  natural  water  sources, 
but  did  not  capitalize  on  any  medicinal  qualities  of  their  nearby  waters.149 


146  Samuel  Mordecai  to  I.  D.  [Achille?]  Plunkett,  Sept.  1,  1824,  Mordecai  Family  Papers. 

147  Register  (w).  May  6,  1814,  Mar.  8,  May  17,  Aug.  30,  1816,  June  2,  9,  1820. 

148  Standard  (s-w),  Apr.  28,  1860  (listing  Ingleside,  Suzie,  and  Dodd  springs),  June  20,  1860,  Sept.  24, 
1859  (reproducing  Sept.  16  letter  from  Ebenezer  Emmons  to  Charles  Manly),  Oct.  12,  1859. 

Wake  Medical  Center’s  Ingleside  Room  perpetuates  the  name  of  Revolutionary  Col.  John  Ingles  s 
plantation  later  owned  by  Governor  Charles  Manly.  See  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  Historic  Homes,  Part  VI. 
Ingleside,  Home  of  Colonel  John  Ingles,”  N.C.  Booklet  15  (Jan.  1 916):  158- 165;  Shirley  Mudge,  “Ghosts 
.  .  .  Cache  of  Buried  Treasure,”  Raleigh  Times,  Apr.  8,  1961. 

149  See  above  at  n.  91,  and  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  57. 
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State  Medical  Societies. — -It  was  in  Raleigh  that  the  physicians  of  North 
Carolina  organized,  first  in  1799,  into  the  short-lived  North  Carolina  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  a  half  century  later  (1849)  as  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Chairing  the  December  16,  1799,  organizational 
meeting  was  Wake  County  physician  Dr.  Jason  Hand,  who  lived  and 
practiced  near  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse.  Five  of  the  first  ten  officers  elected  by 
the  group  were  then  practicing  in  Wake,  including  Hand.  He  and  Sterling 
Wheaton  and  James  John  Pasteur  of  Raleigh  were  members  of  the  first 
board  of  censors.  Cargill  Massenburg,  also  of  Raleigh,  was  treasurer,  and 
the  first  president  was  Raleigh  physician  Dr.  Richard  Fenner.  Drs.  Hand, 
Pasteur,  and  Wheaton  all  presented  papers  on  medical  subjects  at  the  first 
several  annual  conventions,  some  of  which  were  published  in  state  news¬ 
papers.  These  men,  as  well  as  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  of  Johnston  County  who 
moved  to  Wake  in  1804,  continued  leaders  in  the  group,  which  apparently 
survived,  however,  only  about  five  years.150 

None  of  these  Wake  County  organizers  was  alive  half  a  century  later 
when  their  successors  in  local  practice  helped  organize  the  permanent  state 
medical  society  in  1849,  chartered  ten  years  later  as  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Four  of  the  founders  were  Wake  County 
physicians,  who  were  also  elected  to  offices  April  17, 1849.  They  were  Drs. 
Fabius  J.  Haywood  and  Charles  E.  Johnson,  vice-presidents;  William  H. 
McKee,  secretary;  and  William  G.  Hill,  treasurer.  Dr.  James  B.  Dunn  also 
served  as  an  early  treasurer.  The  following  year  the  society  named  five 
Wake  County  physicians  to  a  state  central  committee:  Drs.  McKee,  Hill, 
and  Johnson,  together  with  Drs.  Richard  B.  and  Edmund  Burke 
Haywood.151 

Wake  County  Medical  Society . — One  of  the  aims  of  the  state  society  was 
to  organize  county  societies  through  which  to  enlist  additional  members 
and  to  foster  cooperation  with  the  parent  group.  Physicians  of  Wake 
County  formed  in  March  1850  the  Wake  County  Medical  Society,  with  the 
following  officers:  Drs.  William  G.  Hill,  president;  Richard  B.  Haywood 
and  a  Dr.  Brandy,  vice-presidents;  E.  Burke  Haywood,  secretary;  and 
William  H.  McKee,  treasurer.  They  were  active  at  least  two  years,  but 
apparently  the  organization  foundered  and  was  not  revived  until  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.152 


150  N.C.  Laws,  1799,  c.  38;  Minerva,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  24,  1799,  Dec.  15,  1801,  Dec.  12,  1803] Register  (w), 
Nov.  12,  Dec.  10,  17,  1799,  Apr.  8,  1800,  May  26,  Dec.  15,  1801,  July  18,  \803\ Register  (s-w),  Feb.  7,  Apr. 
18,  21,  1849,  and  later  announcements  Register  and  Minerva ;  Long,  Medicine  in  N.C.  1:75-80. 

The  last  known  meeting  was  announced  in  Register  (w),  Dec.  24,  1804?  and  is  summarized  in  Long,  op. 
cit. ,  69-72.  See  also  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  “The  North  Carolina  Medical  Society  of  1799-1804,” 
N.C.  Booklet  16  (Jan.  1917):  154-158. 

151  Long,  Medicine  in  N.C.  1:76,  78  (narrative  by  one  of  the  founders,  Dr.  McKee);  N.C.  Laws, 
1858-1859,  c.  258  (ratified  Feb.  17,  \859)\ Register  (s-w),  Apr.  21, 1849,  May  13, 1854,  Apr.  6, 1850.  The  first 
president  was  Dr.  Edmund  Strudwick  of  Hillsborough. 

152  Long,  Medicine  in  N.C.  1:79;  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  20,  1850,  Feb.  18,  1852. 

Minutes  of  the  20th-century  Wake  County  Medical  Society  indicate  it  was  formed  in  1902.  Earlier,  the 
Raleigh  Academy  of  Medicine  organized  in  1870.  Alexander  Webb,  Jr.,  “The  Raleigh  Academy  of 
Medicine,”  News  and  Observer,  Oct.  10,  1965. 
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Botanico  Medical  Society. — Almost  simultaneously  with  the  state  and 
county  societies,  a  state  chaper  of  the  Botanico  Medical  Society  was 
organized  with  several  local  adherents  as  leaders.  Meeting  first  on  June  1 1 , 
1850,  in  the  Christian  Chapel  on  Moore  Square,  they  elected  as  officers 
Wake  County  practitioners  Joseph  B.  Hinton  of  Raleigh,  president;  Allen 
Adams  of  Wake,  a  vice-president;  and  Wesley  Hartsfield  of  near 
Forestville,  secretary.  The  society  opened  its  membership  to  non¬ 
physicians  and  promoted  treatment  of  disease  through  herbs  and  other 
remedies  derived  solely  from  plants.  They  sought,  according  to  their  news¬ 
paper  notices,  to  reduce  the  use  of  “mercurial  and  other  poisons,  bleeding, 
blistering,  freezing,  starving,  and  the  knife.”  Apparently  that  society  dis¬ 
banded  within  a  short  time.153 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. — The  1859  charter  of  the  state  medical 
society  also  created  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  The  legislation 
represented  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
state’s  leading  doctors  to  establish  standards  for  medical  practice  and  to 
require  physicians  to  be  licensed.  Two  of  the  five  members  of  the  original 
board  were  Wake  County  doctors  Charles  E.  Johnson  and  William  H. 
McKee.  Each,  along  with  members  from  other  parts  of  the  state,  was 
assigned  “different  branches  of  medical  science”  in  which  candidates  were 
to  be  examined.  Dr.  Johnson  was  responsible  for  the  field  of  obstetrics  and 
Dr.  McKee  for  materia  medica  and  therapeutica.154 

Thus,  an  effective  program  to  license  physicians  for  the  state  was  barely 
under  way  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  As  it  happened,  a  sizable 
number  of  the  state’s  physicians  had  already  concentrated  in  Wake 
County,  before  being  augmented  even  further  by  those  who  came  to  work 
in  the  several  local  hospitals  during  the  conflict. 

War  and  Rumors  of  War 

Early  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War. — Meanwhile,  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  having  its  effect  on  Wake  County.  Within  days  after  hearing 
news  of  the  May  1846  declaration  of  war,  the  Raleigh  Guards  volunteered 
for  service  through  their  captain,  William  J.  Clark[e].  The  group  had 
organized  some  eight  years  earlier  under  Capt.  William  F.  Collins,  and  was 
a  familiar  part  of  local  parades  and  celebrations,  once  being  referred  to  by  a 
journalist  as  “our  old  stand-by,  the  ‘Raleigh  Guards.’  ”  Their  fellow 
townsmen  gathered  in  large  numbers  at  a  meeting  to  cheer  their  patriotism 
and  collected  subscriptions  “to  furnish  clothing  and  necessary  supplies.” 
Would-be  soldiers  and  citizens  alike  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  initial  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  July  when  the  unit  was  not  among  the  ten  companies  chosen  by 
lot  from  among  more  than  thirty  others  volunteering  from  across  the  state 
to  be  sent  to  Mexico.  The  sympathetic  Register  noted,  “This  is  a  cruel 
disappointment  to  the  gallant  officers  of  that  Company,  and  they,  reluc- 


153  Register  (s-w),  June  29,  1850.  Also  see  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C.,  756-757. 

154  N.C.  Laws,  1858-1859,  c.  258;  Long,  Medicine  in  N.C.,  75,  215-219;  Register  (s-w),  June  11,  1859. 


Military  notices  in  1840s  newspa¬ 
pers  were  illustrated  with  cuts  of 
contemporary  weapons  and  uni¬ 
forms.  The  flags  and  tents  in  this 
Raleigh  Register  advertisement  of 
Sept.  13,  1842,  announce  an  in¬ 
spection  of  arms  and  general  re¬ 
view  of  Wake  County  militiamen 
in  the  35th  and  36th  N.C.  regi¬ 
ments.  Wake  resident  Daniel  S. 
Crenshaw  signed  the  notice  as 
major  general  of  the  7th  Division, 
N.C.  Militia. 


DIVISION  ORDERS,  1 

Head,  Quarters.  \ 

Forestviile,  Skit.  1st,  1842.  * 


To  the  Colonels  Commanding 
the  7tlt  EHvision,  of  Worth 
Carolina  elliUlia. 

YOU  are  hereby  cmmnsmtfotl  to  apppesr,  with  tho 
O0tersf  Mmkiems  and  Soldiers,  of  yomr  re^pcctiv* 
ItogimeiUa,  fully  Equipped  for  the  Inirpeeticm  of  Arm* 
I  mid  Genera!  Review* 


tantly,  stand  aside.”  Six  months  later  the  story  was  quite  a  different  one. 
“SPLENDID  FAILURE”  was  the  phrase  headlining  a  news  report  con¬ 
cerning  local  response  to  a  November  War  Department  call  for  more 
volunteers.  At  the  assembling  of  Wake  County’s  two  militia  regiments,  the 
Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth,  the  Register  reported,  “We  regret  to  state 
that  out  of  two  Regiments,  though  fully  represented,  but  fifteen  persons 
made  a  tender  of  their  services.”  Enlistment  terms  had  been  changed. 
Those  volunteering  in  May  had  only  to  agree  to  serve  for  twelve  months; 
the  November  call  required  service  for  the  duration  of  the  war.155 

Some  of  the  earlier  volunteers  had  joined  units  from  other  states.  James 
H.  High  and  John  Davis  had  volunteered  in  June  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 
and  were  back  at  home  in  Wake  County  at  the  expiration  of  their  year. 
Friends  gave  a  barbecue  in  their  honor  at  Parish’s  Spring  “as  a  token  of 
respect  for  their  services.”  And  townspeople  read  in  the  press  about 
Raleigh  resident  Philemon  Hawkins  Haywood’s  having  served  on  the 
U.S.S.  Savannah  at  the  Battle  of  Monterrey  and  participating  in  other 
coastal  engagements  of  the  war.156 

Another  independently  volunteering  Wake  Countian,  Lt.  Francis  T. 
Bryan,  distinguished  himself  at  the  February  1847  Battle  of  Buena  Vista.  A 
town  meeting  called  by  Intendant  William  Dallas  Haywood  and  chaired  by 
George  W.  Mordecai  attracted  a  large,  enthusiastic  crowd  to  hear  the 


155  Register  (s-w).  May  26,  29,  July  14,  Dec.  1 ,  18,  29,  1846,  Oct.  17,  1843;  Standard  (w),  Aug.  25,  1841 
(citing  organizational  date  as  Aug.  19,  1838);  N.C.  Laws,  1838-1839,  c.  40;  William  S.  Hoffman,  North 
Carolina  in  the  Mexican  War,  1846-1848,  22.  Re  Clark[e],  see  above,  chap.  10,  n.  88. 

136  Register  (s-w),  June  22,  Sept.  15,  1847;  and  see  Aug.  16,  1848,  for  partial  listing  of  Wake  volunteers, 
1846. 
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reading  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor’s  commendation  of  Bryan’s  “conspicuous 
skill  and  gallantry.”  They  ordered  a  sword  inscribed  with  “suitable  devises 
commemorating  his  distinguished  service  in  the  field”  and  presented  it  to 
him  in  a  ceremony  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  capitol  when  he  was  at 
home  on  furlough  the  following  September.157 

Lieutenant  Singeltary  and  Company  H  of  the  North  Carolina  Regiment 
of  Volunteers. — Between  twenty  and  thirty  Wake  volunteers,  “fearing  if 
they  waited  longer  for  the  formation  of  a  company  here,  that  they  would 
stand  no  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  their  country’s  cause,” 
reported  as  individuals  to  the  Wilmington  point  of  embarkation.  They 
joined  New  Hanover  County  volunteers  as  members  of  Company  H  of  the 
regiment  of  foot  being  formed  from  North  Carolina.  George  E.  B.  Singel¬ 
tary  and  Edward  Yarborough,  Jr.,  from  Wake  were  immediately  chosen 
lieutenants  of  the  company;  Junius  B.  Whitaker  (later  a  lieutenant)  and 
Joseph  D.  Gorman  were  elected  sergeants.  Organizer  and  captain  of  the 
company  was  William  J.  Price.  Other  Wake  County  volunteers  were  Oel  A. 
Buck,  who  served  as  adjutant  and  later  as  captain  of  another  company,  and 
C.  C.  Battle,  quartermaster’s  sergeant  of  the  regiment.  Raleigh’s  board  of 
commissioners  appropriated  $100  for  the  benefit  of  Wake  volunteers,  for¬ 
warding  the  money  to  their  commanding  officer  in  Wilmington.158 

The  nine  companies  of  the  North  Carolina  Regiment  sailed  March  1  for 
Mexico  from  Wilmington  via  the  schooner  Harrison  Price.  They  served 
under  Col.  Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Edenton  through  a  nearly  actionless 
twelve  months  in  a  semi-tropical  climate,  where  they  fell  victim  to  heat, 
filth,  insects,  and  polluted  drinking  water.  Locally  published  reports  from 
the  men  revealed  hundreds  of  cases  of  serious  illness  and  dozens  of  deaths 
in  the  regiment  from  typhoid,  pneumonia,  diarrhea,  and  measles.  Among 
those  who  died  were  Tignal  Jones,  Calvin  H.  Shaw,  Joseph  Gorman,  and 
Charles  H.  Utley.159 

The  men  of  Company  H,  along  with  Company  G,  were  not  sent  to  the 
front  but  were  detached  “to  guard  the  heights  overlooking  Saltillo,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Register  who  reported  that  the  local 
“boys”  were  “well  drilled,  and  most  anxious  to  get  into  a  fandango."160 

Against  this  background  of  disease  and  eagerness  for  action,  and  under 
the  unpopular  Colonel  Paine  who  had  earned  a  reputation  as  a  strict  and 
often  unreasonable  commander,  there  occurred  among  the  North  Carolina 
volunteers  an  incident  of  disobedience  later  termed  “the  Paine  mutiny .  ”  At 


157  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  27,  Sept.  22,  25,  29,  1847.  See  Register  (s-w).  Sept.  15,  1847,  for  William  S. 
Ransom’s  poem,  “Eulogy  to  the  Sons  of  North  Carolina  Who  Fought  at  Buena  Vista,”  naming  especially 
Bragg,  Bryan,  Burgwynn,  Clarke,  and  Thompson;  June  25,  1847,  for  poem  by  A  Raleigh  Volunteer, 
entitled  “The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista”;  and  Standard  (w),  June  5,  1850,  re  Bryan’s  presidential  commenda¬ 
tion  for  Aug.  1849  leadership  against  Apache. 

158  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  15,  19,  Feb.  19,  1847  (including  set  of  verses  by  “C.M.  [Charles  Manly,  Jr.?] 
eulogizing  officers  Price,  Singeltary,  and  Yarborough),  Jan.  29,  Sept.  22,  Mar.  5,  1847. 

159  Register  (s-w).  Mar.  2,  Oct.  9,  1847,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  2,  Aug.  16,  1848.  See  also  Lee  A.  Wallace,  Jr., 
“Raising  a  Volunteer  Regiment  for  Mexico,  1846-1847,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  35  (Jan.  1958):20-33. 

160  Register  10, 1847;  and  seeW.  H.  High  to  William  D.  Jeffreys,  Mar.  5, 1848  (from  Saltillo), 

William  A.  Jeffreys  Papers. 
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its  center  was  Wake  County’s  Lt.  George  Singeltary,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  of  Company  H  while  its  captain,  William  Price,  returned  to 
North  Carolina  to  recruit  more  soldiers.  Dismissed  from  service  by  a  court 
of  inquiry,  Singeltary  was  reinstated  by  President  James  Knox  Polk.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  post  from  Washington  by  way  of  Raleigh,  he  was  given  a 
dinner  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  immediately  after  the  war  his  men 
presented  him  a  sword.  Of  the  state  regiment  as  a  whole,  Governor  William 
A.  Graham  later  declared,  “They  bore  .  .  .  their  full  share  of  the  privations 
and  hardships  incident  to  camp  life,  and  contributed  more  than  their  due 
portion  of  victims  to  a  climate  more  dreadful  than  the  foe.” 161 

Captain  Clarke  and  Company  I,  Twelfth  Regiment,  U.S.A. — The  Ra¬ 
leigh  Guards’  captain,  William  J.  Clarke,  received  appointment  in  March 
1847  as  a  captain  and  recruiting  officer  in  the  regular  United  States  Army 
and  began  seeking  volunteers.  He  was  authorized  to  offer  each  $112 
bounty,  or  $12  and  160  acres  of  public  land.  He  succeeded  in  signing  at  a 
“Recruiting  Rendezvous,  Raleigh’’  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  men 
from  Wake  and  other  counties.  John  J.  Wheeden  of  Raleigh  was  Clarke’s 
second  lieutenant.  Before  the  local  recruits  marched  from  Raleigh  for 
Charleston  in  May ,  Wake  citizens  gathered  at  the  capitol  for  a  send-off  that 
included  presentations  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  to  the  officers  and 
privates  from  the  North  Carolina  Bible  Society  and  of  a  sword  to  Captain 
Clarke  from  “the  Ladies  of  the  City  of  Raleigh.’’  Designated  Company  I  of 
the  Twelfth  Regiment,  United  States  Infantry,  the  troops  were  escorted 
some  distance  out  of  town  by  two  local  guard  companies,  the  Ringgold 
Artillerists  and  the  Cossacks.  The  company  sailed  June  19  from  Charleston 
to  Vera  Cruz  aboard  the  ship  Charleston,  to  join  the  regular  division  under 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott.162 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  their  arrival,  Company  I  was  involved  in  an 
engagement  that  won  them  the  plaudits  of  an  officer  of  another  unit  whom 
they  assisted  during  the  Battle  of  National  Bridge.  While  emplacing  a  piece 
of  heavy  artillery,  the  men  exhibited  especially  “gallant  conduct,’’  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lt.  H.  B.  Sears,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  constantly 
“receiving  a  most  terrible  fire  entirely  concentrated  on  them.’’  During  the 
same  offensive,  Captain  Clarke  received  a  leg  wound  while  carrying  out  an 
assignment  for  which  he  volunteered.  “A  braver  or  a  more  gallant  officer 
never  lived,’’  Sears  wrote  in  his  official  dispatch.  Clarke  was  later  pro¬ 
moted  to  major  by  Congress  and  was  cited  for  his  “gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  several  affairs  with  Guerrilleros,  at  .  .  .  National  Bridge,  and 
Cerro  Gordo,  Mexico,  on  the  10th,  12th,  and  15th  August,  1847.’’  The 
company’s  Lieutenant  Wheeden  was  one  of  the  officers  killed  that  sum¬ 
mer.  Another  casualty  was  Charles  Manly,  Jr.,  a  lieutenant  in  another 
company  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment.  A  few  weeks  after  the  troops  were 
mustered  out  of  service,  Lieutenant  Manly,  son  of  North  Carolina’s  gover- 


161  Hoffman,  N.C.  in  Mexican  War ,  30. 

162  Register  (s-w),  Mar.  12,  Apr.  6,  May  18,  28,  June  25,  Sept.  1,  1847. 
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nor-elect,  died  from  a  fever  contracted  in  Mexico.163 

Peace  and  Retrospect. — Although  the  last  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  in 
October  1847,  it  was  not  until  June  19,  1848,  that  peace  was  officially 
declared.  The  Wake  County  volunteers  arrived  at  Charleston  July  24  and 
received  their  honorable  discharges  August  7.  Back  in  Wake  County  two 
weeks  later,  the  volunteers  were  feted  at  a  dinner  given  by  local  residents  in 
the  front  yard  of  the  John  Hutchins  home  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
capitol.  Although  the  county  was  involved  in  August’s  traditionally  “high 
political  excitement,’’  a  reporter  noted,  the  three  hundred  or  so  citizens 
who  helped  welcome  the  soldiers  home  ‘  ‘ all  lay  aside  the  bitterness  of  party 
strife  [to  pay]  honor  to  the  defenders  of  a  common  Country.’’  The  home 
folks  called  on  some  of  the  officers  to  recount  “the  trials,  and  hardships, 
and  battles  ...  in  the  sanguinary  strife  which  had  just  ended.’’164 

Apparently  the  public’s  interest  in  and  curiosity  about  wartime  ex¬ 
periences  continued  during  the  decade  intervening  between  the  Mexican 
and  the  Civil  wars.  The  Register  published  in  1 854  portions  of  a  letter  from  a 
private  who  had  served  in  the  earlier  conflict.  He  entitled  it  “A  SOL¬ 
DIER’S  FEELING  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  BATTLE.”  Excerpts  follow: 


The  bullets  of  the  Minie  rifle  go  past  you  with  a  most  infernal  sound. 

It’s  as  though  mocking  devils  were  sneering  at  you  in  the  air.  But  y6ur 
blood  soon  gets  up,  the  sound  maddens  you,  the  smell  of  gunpowder 
has  intoxication  in  it,  your  veins  tighten  as  if  fire  was  running  through 
them,  the  eyes  strain,  the  jaws  become  rigid,  and  in  you  go. 

When  blood  from  a  forehead  wound  ran  down  into  his  mouth,  the  soldier 
related,  he  drank  it  in  what  he  termed  a  ‘  ‘burning  excitement ...  as  though 
it  had  been  inspiring  wine.”165 

The  wine  simile  figured  in  a  second  account  published  a  few  months  later 
from  another  veteran  who  declared  that  “war  reacts  on  the  blood  like 
wine.”  His  observations  included  the  following: 

Soldiers  are  often  asked  how  they  felt  while  performing  their  duty  in 
the  heat  of  battle.  I  believe  .  .  .  there  is  a  far  greater  similarity  in  the 
sensations  .  .  .  than  is  commonly  supposed;  and  that,  although  habit 
blunts,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  perception  of  danger,  it  never  takes  off 
the  keenness  of  its  edge.  .  .  . 

The  most  trying  situation  for  a  soldier  in  front  of  an  enemy  occurs, 
when  he  is  placed  with  his  corps  in  reserve  after  the  action  has  com¬ 
menced.  He  listens  to  the  firing,  and  perhaps  sees,  now  and  then,  a 
batch  of  wounded  carried  to  the  rear,  while  he  is  every  moment  anx¬ 
iously  expecting  his  own  orders  to  move  forward.  Then  he  is  fidgetty 
and  nervous.  On  these  occasions,  I  have  observed,  in  many  of  those 


163  Hoffman,  N.C.  in  Mexican  War,  22\ Register  (s-w),  Sept.  l,Dec.  8,  1847,  Aug.  16,  Oct.  18, 1848.  The 
muster-out  rolls  of  Cos.  G  and  I,  Twelfth  Regiment  of  U.S.  Infantry,  and  of  entire  First  Regiment  of  Foot 
Volunteers,  together  with  lists  of  those  who  died,  deserted,  or  were  discharged  and  transferred,  are  to  be 
found  in  Brig.  Gen.  Johnston  Jones,  Roster  of  North  Carolina  Troops  in  the  War  with  Mexico. 

164  Register  (s-w),  July  15,  29,  Aug.  16,  23,  1848. 
les  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  13,  1854. 
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around  me,  as  well  as  in  my  own  person,  a  restless  uneasiness  of 
manner  —  a  desire  to  be  doing  something  —  manifesting  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  order  to  advance  brings  sudden  relief,  and  the 
troop  gladly  rushes  on  the  danger  that  it  was  so  irksome  to  stand  by  and 
see.166 


The  Interval  Between  Wars 

During  the  short  dozen  years  between  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  Wake 
Countians  continued  to  some  extent  to  be  involved  in  military  affairs  and  in 
speculation  about  the  possibility  of  further  conflict.  The  accustomed  militia 
system,  with  a  company  in  each  captain’s  district,  continued  under  law. 
But  interest  in  the  militia,  as  well  as  in  volunteer  “guards”  units  waned  to 
such  an  extent  that  old-timers  and  others  were  alarmed.  They  made  patri¬ 
otic  speeches  warning  against  apathy  and  urging  preparedness  for  military 
emergencies  and  for  civilian  protection,  as  it  had  also  seemed  necessary  to 
do  in  earlier  periods  of  peace. 

The  Militia. — Before  the  war  with  Mexico,  Wake  County’s  two  militia 
regiments,  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth,  were  part  of  the  Seventh 
Division’s  Seventeenth  Brigade,  along  with  Nash,  Warren,  and  Franklin 
counties.  In  1837,  Col.  D.  S.  Crenshaw  of  Wake’s  Thirty-fifth  Regiment 
had  been  elected  major  general  of  the  division.  At  twenty-one  he  was, 
according  to  the  Raleigh  Register ,  “the  most  youthful  Officer  of  his  rank  in 
the  United  States.”  He  was  succeeded  after  the  war  by  George  E.  B. 
Singeltary  (of  “Paine  mutiny”  fame).  This  election  was  the  first  in  which, 
under  a  new  state  law,  “the  rank  and  file”  were  permitted  to  vote.  The 
Wake  regiments  were  then  part  of  the  Fifth  Division.167 

By  1855,  the  seventy-nine-year-old  William  Boylan  was  alarmed  over 
North  Carolina’s  “defencelessness.”  Its  militia  organization,  he  charged, 
was  virtually  at  an  end,  having  “no  discipline,  no  order,  no  system!” 
Interest  in  local  volunteer  guards  companies  had  practically  disappeared 
since  the  Mexican  War.  Boylan  helped  to  revive  one  of  the  local  units.168 

Guards  Units. — Before  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  City  Guards  under 
Capt.  Alexander  J.  Lawrence  had  flourished  for  about  five  years  before 
disbanding.  In  the  late  1 830s  Lt.  Weston  R.  Gales,  among  others,  had  tried 
to  infuse  new  life  into  the  unit,  exhorting  the  men  “  to  rescue  the  military 
Science  from  the  reproach  and  contempt  in  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen,” 
and  to  be  prepared  for  service  to  the  nation  when  needed.  Others’  appeals 
for  the  men  to  “arouse  from  [their]  lethargy  and  indolence”  and  join  with 
others  to  “be  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  ...  to  meet  any  dangerous 
crisis”  had  also  failed  to  rally  the  group  or  to  inspire  formation  of  a 
proposed  new  company.  Neither  that  unit  nor  the  Wake  Guards,  although 
organized  in  1837,  was  available  to  participate  in  the  Independence  Day 


166  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  10,  1855,  reprinted  from  Household  Words. 

167  Register  (w),  Nov.  13,  1837,  Sept.  13,  1842,  Aug.  22,  1849. 

168  Standard  (w),  Nov.  21,  1855;  see  below  at  n.  171. 
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celebration  in  1838.  The  parade  had  to  be  held  “without  the  martial  uni¬ 
form,  ‘the  spirit-stirring  drum  and  piercing  fife.’  ”  Perhaps  inspired  by  the 
unaccustomed  absence  of  military  show  from  the  festivities,  the  Raleigh 
Guards  came  into  being  some  six  weeks  later.  Their  activities  increased  as 
the  probability  of  war  with  Mexico  gathered  momentum.  When  most  of 
their  members  volunteered  for  service,  a  unit  first  called  the  State  Guards, 
and  later  the  Cossacks,  replaced  them  as  a  home  guard,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  William  F.  Collins,  who  had  been  the  Raleigh  Guards’  first  captain. 
A  troop  of  horse  incorporated  as  the  Wake  Cavalry  had  had  a  brief  ex¬ 
istence  just  before  that  conflict,  under  Capt.  Albert  B.  Stith.  Particularly 
noticed  in  succeeding  Fourth  of  July  parades  was  their  “showy  and  attrac¬ 
tive  band.”169 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico,  the  Ringgold  Artillery 
had  been  incorporated,  with  John  H.  Manly  as  captain.  Their  name  hon¬ 
ored  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  War,  Major  Ringgold.  When  the  excitement  of 
war  subsided,  both  Cossacks  and  Ringgold  Artillerists  lost  interest  in 
military  activities.  The  latter  was  revived  as  the  Ringgold  Guards  in  1849, 
but  only  briefly,  as  their  captain  George  E.  B.  Singeltary  moved  up  within  a 
few  weeks  to  the  generalship  of  the  Fifth  Division  militia.170 

In  the  1850s,  three  home  guard  companies  were  active:  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Blues,  incorporated  in  1849  with  William  P.  Hays  as  captain;  the 
Independent  Guards,  organized  in  1855  under  Capt.  M.  B.  Barbee,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  J.  Q.  DeCarteret;  and  the  Oak  City  Guards  the  same  year  under 
Capt.  William  H.  Harrison.  A  reporter  noted  that  the  uniform  of  the  latter 
company  consisted  of  “light  green  cloth  pantaloons,  with  a  yellow  stripe  — 
frock  coat  of  deep  green,  with  green  epaulettes,  and  a  green  cap.”  The 
younger  Independent  Guards  boasted  blue  uniforms  with  yellow  trimmings 
“precisely  like  their  seniors.”  The  Oak  City  Guards  owed  their  reorgani¬ 
zation  to  the  aging  William  Boylan,  who  had  visited  Yazoo  County,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  observed  as  early  as  1850  that  a  great  many  of  the  people  of  that 
state  were  already  talking  about  secession  from  the  union.  In  a  speech  to 
the  Guards  in  1855  he  declared  that  local  volunteer  companies  were  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  “for  the  South  to  be  prepared  for  .  .  .  the  crisis  of  im¬ 
pending  war.”  Boylan  was  not  alone  in  his  assessment  of  the  times. 
Political  observers  in  Wake  as  elsewhere  were  increasingly  aware  of  the 


169  N.C.  Laws,  1830-1831 ,  c.  65;  Register  (w),  Feb.  18,  1834;  “Remarks  made  to  the  City  Guards,  on  the 
29th  May,  1834,  by  Weston  R.  Gales,  1st  Lieutenant,”  Gales  Papers;  Register  (w),  Sept.  1,  Dec.  1,  1835, 
Jan.  5,  1836,  Nov.  13,  1837,  June  11,  1838;  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c.  180;  Laws,  1842-1843 ,c.  25; Register 
(s-w),  June  19,  1846,  June  27,  Oct.  17,  1843. 

170  N.C.  Laws,  1846-1847,  c.  184 .Register  (s-w),  Nov.  17,  Dec.  29,  1846,  July  12,  1848,  May  30,  Aug.  22, 
1849. 

The  state  equipped  the  Ringgold  Artillerists  with  arms  and  with  “two  brass  twelve  pounders”  brought  to 
Raleigh  from  the  Fayetteville  Arsenal.  The  General  Assembly  ordered  the  door  of  the  state  arsenal  on 
Union  Square  enlarged  “so  as  to  admit”  those  large  field  pieces.  With  the  cannon  the  company  fired  a  grand 
salute  in  October  upon  receiving  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey.  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  13,  1846;  N.C. 
Laws,  1846-1847,  Resolution,  Jan.  18,  1847,245.  Singeltary’ s  election  marked  the  first  exercise  of  the  right 
of  “the  rank  and  file  to  vote”  for  division  general,  under  a  new  state  law.  He  polled  496  votes,  to  86  for 
Brigadier  General  Person.  Register  (s-w),  Aug.  22,  1849. 
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seriousness  of  sectional  differences  regarding  states’  rights  and  slavery . 1 7 1 

Signs  of  Disunion. — By  the  1850s  growing  numbers  of  Wake  Countians 
had  realized  that  disunion  was  likely.  After  a  spirited  July  4,  1854,  celebra¬ 
tion,  the  Standard  commented,  “We  sincerely  trust  that  next  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  may  bring  along  with  it  less  of  fanaticism  and  disunion,  and  more 
of  the  spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism  among  portions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States.”  The  orator  for  the  holiday  the  following 
year,  James  M.  Puttick,  spoke  of  the  need  to  eradicate  “the  elements  of 
discord  and  disaffection  which  have  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  land.” 
He  warned  that  “the  North  and  the  South  are  becoming  more  and  more 
estranged  each  year.”  He  expressed  fear  that  the  two  sections,  “forgetful 
of  the  perils  and  hardships  which  our  fathers  of  yore  underwent,  shall  be 
arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  against  each  other,  and  divide  our  now  proud 
Republic  into  insignificant  States.”1'2 

Even  earlier,  after  South  Carolina’s  1851  Southern  Rights  Association 
meeting  in  Charleston,  Seaton  Gales  of  the  Register  had  charged  that  the 
“insane  and  hot  headed  ambition”  of  South  Carolina’s  “peculiar  class  of 
politicians”  had  sounded  “the  tocsin  of  civil  war”  and  raised  “the  cry  of 
disunion.”  John  W.  Syme,  acquiring  the  Register  in  1856,  continued  its 
anti-secession  policy.  As  members  of  the  1860  Bell  and  Everett  Club,  Syme 
and  others  issued  a  statement  pledging  their  loyalty  to  the  national  union 
and  the  enforcement  of  “its  Laws  under  the  Constitution.”  They  warned, 
“Yes,  the  fires  of  disunion  are  at  this  moment  kindling,  even  in  the  good, 
LOYAL  OLD  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.”  Some  of  the  other 
members  included  Everard  Hall,  G.  W.  Haywood,  James  J.  Litchford, 
Thomas  D.  Hogg,  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  Capt.  William  H.  Harrison,  J.  J. 
Ferrell,  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  Sr.,  H.  Hill,  and  Joseph  Jones.173 

Three  “Incendiary”  Names:  Helper,  Brown,  and  Lincoln. — Meanwhile, 
adding  to  the  geographical  and  economic  sectional  differences  that  were 
causing  political  problems  between  northern  and  southern  states,  three 
significant  events  that  affected  Wake  Countians  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  South,  also  became  causes  of  the  approaching  Civil  War.  These  were 
the  publication  in  1857  of  North  Carolinian  Hinton  Rowan  Helper’s  The  Im¬ 
pending  Crisis  of  the  South:  How  to  Meet  It,  which  declared  slavery  to  be 


171  N.C.  Laws,  1848-1849 ,  c.  181 ;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  28,  Aug.  25,  1855;  Standard  (s-w),  Jan.  18,1856, 
June  13,  July  7, 1855;  William  Boylan  to  George  W.  Mordecai,  Dec.  20, 1850,  George  W.  Mordecai  Papers; 
Standard  (w),  Nov.  21,  1855. 

A  writer  signing  himself  “Will  of  Wake”  [Boylan?]  called  for  special  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union,  in 
Register  (s-w),  Sept.  26, 1855.  “Oak  City  Guards”  was  a  name  used  again  in  the  20th  century  by  a  local  unit 
of  the  National  Guard.  See  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1903-1904 ,  24,  51,  and  later  directories. 

For  detailed  discussion  of  the  activities  of  George  E.  Badger  of  Wake  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
Compromise  of  1850  and  the  fugitive  slave  law,  see  Lawrence  Foushee  London,  “George  Edmund  Badger 
and  the  Compromise  of  1850”  and  “George  Edmund  Badger,  His  Last  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
1851-1855,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  15  (Apr.  1938):99-1 18  and  15  (July  1938),  231-250. 

172  Standard  (s-w),  July  8,  1854,  July  7,  1855. 

173  Register  (s-w).  May  10,  July  4,  1851,  Sept.  8,  12,  26,  1860.  The  two  Raleigh  newspapers  had  argued 
since  at  least  1850  over  union  vs.  disunion,  the  Register  against  secession  and  for  “consolidation,”  the 
Standard  taking  an  “anti-Union”  stand.  Standard  (w),  Dec.  25,  1850;  Standard  (s-w),  Feb.  22,  1851,  and 
later  years. 
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the  reason  the  South  lagged  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  progress  and 
in  wealth;  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  in  1859,  which 
terrified  many  Southerners  into  believing  that  it  signaled  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  violent  activities  plotted  in  the  North  to  overthrow  slavery;  and 
the  1860  election  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  precipitated  seces¬ 
sion  by  seven  lower  South  states  before  he  even  took  office.174 

Helper’s  book,  although  suppressed  along  with  other  publications  con¬ 
sidered  ‘  ‘  incendiary ,  ’  ’  added  to  the  consciousness  of  a  widening  difference 
between  the  interests  and  welfare  of  slaveholders  and  southern  non¬ 
slaveholders.  One  Wake  County  activity  related  directly  to  this  aggravated 
class  distinction  was  the  organization  in  October  1859  of  the  Wake  County 
Workingmen’s  Association,  one  primary  goal  of  which  was  to  impose  ad 
valorem  taxes  on  slaves  in  place  of  the  simple  head  tax  paid  by  their 
masters.  The  second  edition  (1859)  of  the  Helper  book,  circulated  after  the 
John  Brown  raid,  excited  more  local  concern  than  the  first.  Raleigh’s 
Standard  called  it  an  “infamous  publication,”  designed  “to  rouse  the 
whole  North  against  the  South,  and  to  commence  and  continue,  with  more 
violence  than  ever  heretofore  exhibited,  that  ill-starred  series  of  aggres¬ 
sions  upon  our  property  and  safety  which  must  result,  if  not  soon  arrested, 
in  a  total  severance  of  the  bonds  which  now  unite  us.”  A  week  later,  the 
the  state  law  “against  all  persons  who  may  aid  in  circulating  it,”  and 
endorsed  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Council  of  State  regarding  such  persons 
and  publications.  Still  later  he  urged  that  every  copy  of  this  and  other 
trouble-making  documents  “be  committed  to  the  flames,”  protesting  that 
“we  have  a  right  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  cruel  and  dangerous 
machinations  of  the  abolitionists,  and  we  must  do  it,  if  we  expect  to  enjoy 
repose  and  security.”175 

Relaying  news  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  raid  of  John  Brown  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  the  local  Democratic  Press  declared,  “Our  whole  country  has  been 
agitated  for  the  last  few  days  with  the  startling  intelligence”  of  the  insur¬ 
rection.  Related  plots  began  to  be  suspected  when  fires  broke  out,  espe¬ 
cially  two  that  occurred  within  the  space  of  one  week  both  at  Raleigh 
merchant  Jordan  Womble’s  store  and  at  the  home  of  his  son  Jordan,  Jr. 
Many  people  believed  that  the  Brown  raid  was  part  of  a  wide  conspiracy  to 
foment  slave  uprisings  throughout  the  South.  Immediately,  any  “strangers 
from  the  North”  who  came  into  the  area  tended  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and,  according  to  the  Register,  each  must  assume  responsibility 
to  prove  he  was  not  “an  incendiary.”  It  was  learned  that  one  of  the  men 
captured  with  Brown  and  sentenced  to  death  was  a  young  Raleigh  native, 
free-born  Negro  John  A.  Copeland,  Jr.,  who  had  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  sensational  trials  attracted  reporters  and  other  onlook- 


174  Robert  B.  Downs,  Books  That  Changed  the  South,  chap.  1 1;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina, 
chaps.  29,  30. 

175  Downs,  Books  That  Changed  the  South,  122;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  366-367;  Victor 
B.  Howard,  “John  Brown’s  Raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  the  Sectional  Crisis  in  North  Carolina,’’  N.C. 
Historical  Review  55  (Autumn  1978):396-420,  especially  417-418;  see  above,  chap.  10  at  n.  70;  Standard  (d), 
Dec.  3,  10,  17,  31,  1859. 
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ers  from  all  over  the  country,  as  did  the  convicted  conspirators’  ex¬ 
ecutions,  which  were  carried  out  in  Charlestown,  Virginia  (now  West 
Virginia).  Raleigh  newspaperman  Frank  I.  Wilson,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  J.  Utley,  were  among  them;  Wilson’s  report  of  their  journey  and  of 
Brown’s  December  6  execution  appeared  in  the  Standard.  Copeland,  who 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  ten  days  later,  wrote  his  parents  from  his  cell 
and  asked  them  to  remember  that  he  was  dying  for  a  “Holy  Cause,”  trying 
to  liberate  a  few  of  my  poor  and  oppress [ed]  people.”  Interviewed  by 
another  reporter  just  prior  to  his  execution,  he  declared,  “If  I  am  dying  for 
freedom,  I  could  not  die  in  a  better  cause.  I  had  rather  die  than  be  a  slave. 
The  continuing  fears  engendered  by  the  uprising  resulted  in  a  call  for 
stricter  enforcement  of  slave-controlling  patrol  laws  and  for  increased 
participation  in  volunteer  military  companies.  Wake’s  several  companies, 
however,  succeeded  in  attracting  little  additional  interest,  as  the  tempo  of 
national  politics  increased,  until  the  actual  crisis  of  North  Carolina’s  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  Union.176 

In  the  presidential  election  of  November  6,  1860,  Wake  County  voters 
cast  most  of  their  votes,  as  did  North  Carolina  as  a  whole,  for  the  two 
strongest  contenders  against  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  had  no  electoral  ticket  in  North  Carolina.  These  were  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  candidate  of  the  Southern  Democratic  (Independent-Demo¬ 
cratic)  party,  whose  vice-presidential  running  mate  was  the  locally-con¬ 
nected  Joseph  Lane;  and  John  Bell  of  the  new  Constitutional  Union  (former 
Whigs)  party.  A  scattering  of  ballots  went  to  Northern  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had  campaigned  in  the  county  in  August,  as 
had  Lane  in  July.  Lincoln  was  to  Southerners  a  sectional  Northern  candi¬ 
date,  known  to  be  committed  to  the  prevention  of  further  extension  of 
slavery  into  new  states  and  territories.  The  Standard  worried  in  print  that  if 
he  were  elected,  “the  excitement,  already  great,  will  be  increased  ten¬ 
fold.”  The  news  of  his  election  through  the  electoral  ballot  system,  despite 
his  receiving  a  minority  of  the  country’s  popular  votes,  constituted  the 
realization  of  “our  worst  apprehensions,”  according  to  Holden’s  Stan¬ 
dard,  creating  a  feeling  of  despair  for  the  future.  Still,  the  Raleigh  editor 
urged,  the  state’s  motto  should  be  “Watch  and  Wait.”  Other  local  leaders 


176  Democratic  Press  (Raleigh),  Oct.  22,  Nov.  5,11,  1859;  Howard,  “John  Brown’s,”  412  (citing  New 
Bern  Daily  Progress,  Nov.  10,  1859),  398  (citing  Renter  article  reprinted  in  Fayetteville  North  Carolinian , 
Dec.  3,  1859),  409  (including  photograph  of  Copeland),  410-41 1, 413-415;  Fred  Hardesty,  “Local  Pair  [sic] 
Joined  John  Brown’s  Rebellious  Band,”  News  and  Observer,  July  10,  1966;  Standard  (s-w),  Dec.  3,  7,  24, 
1859);  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  John  Brown,  1800-1859,  A  Biography  Fifty  Years  After,  1910,  684;  see 
above  at  n.  171;  see  below,  chap.  13. 

Hardesty  cites  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Copeland  shortly  before  his  execution,  reading  in  part: 
“I  am  not  terrified  by  the  gallows,  which  I  see  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  upon  which  I  am  soon  to  stand  and 
suffer  death  for  doing  what  George  Washington  was  made  a  hero  for  doing.” 

Among  the  numerous  articles  from  national  newspapers  reprinted  in  Raleigh  was  a  report  from  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  citing  Copeland’s  testimony  that  two  Oberlin  men  named  Plumb  had  furnished  him  money  to  get 
to  Virginia  to  join  Brown.  Democratic  Press,  Nov.  5,  1859.  Another  by  a  Baltimore  Sun  correspondent 
included  the  following  paragraph  about  Copeland:  “A  little  son  of  the  jailor,  who  had  been  kind  to  him, 
requested  Copeland’s  autograph.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  handed  the  little  fellow  a  paper,  upon 
which  he  had  written  these  lines:  ‘John  A.  Copeland  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North-Carolina,  August  the  15th, 
1834.’  ”  Standard  (s-w),  Dec.  24,  1859. 
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also  continued  to  advise  against  secession.177 

Editor  Holden  of  the  Standard  published  in  July  1860  a  strong  statement 
urging  caution  in  the  matter  of  disunion.  He  declared:  “No  reason  exists 
why  North-Carolina  should  contemplate  at  this  time  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  While  we  would  surrender  no  right  of  our  State  .  .  .  yet  disunion  is 
one  of  the  last  things  to  be  thought  of.  .  .  .  As  long  as  the  Constitution  is 
preserved  inviolate  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  will  be  time  enough 
when  that  instrument,  which  is  the  bond  of  the  Union,  shall  have  been 
broken,  or  its  spirit  disregarded,  to  dissolve  existing  relations  and  provide 
new  guards  for  future  security.178 

In  various  sections  of  Wake  County  that  winter,  citizens  held  Union 
meetings.  The  one  in  St.  Mary’s  District,  convening  at  Mount  Moriah 
Church  December  1 1 ,  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that 
neither  Abraham  Lincoln’s  election  to  the  presidency  nor  nullification  of 
the  fugitive  slave  act  by  several  non-slave  states  constituted  “just  cause  for 
dissolution  of  the  Union.”  They  further  stated  that  they  were  “sincerely 
and  devotedly  attached  to  this  Union,”  and  that  they  would  “oppose  any 
action  having  for  its  object  a  dissolution  of  the  same,  until  every  constitu¬ 
tional  mode  of  redress  has  been  fairly  tried  and  fully  exhausted,  and  we 
have  become  satisfied  that  our  rights  cannot  be  protected  in  the  Union.” 
Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  at  other  such  meetings  in  the  county. 
Meanwhile,  Secessionists  were  also  meeting  and  making  their  sentiments 
known.  Editor  John  Spelman  through  his  State  Journal,  which  began 
publication  November  28,  1860,  was  strongly  secessionist.179 

New  Year’s  Day  in  1861  was  greeted  by  a  doleful  Register  editorial 
expressing  the  wish  that  the  months  ahead  might  be  happy.  “But  alas!”  the 
editor  continued,  “this  year  is  ushered  in  by  signs  and  portents  which 
almost  make  the  mind  shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  what  may  be  the 
condition  of  this  once  happy  country  before  its  close.  Instead  of  the  peace, 
plenty  and  prosperity  with  which  we  as  a  people  have  heretofore  been 
signally  blessed,  we  may  realize,  in  all  its  manifold  horrors,  ‘war’s  desola¬ 
tion’  —  aye,  that  most  awful  of  all  desolations,  civil  and  fratricidal  war  ...” 
Raleigh  observed  Friday,  January  4,  “as  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer.” 
Newspapers  reported  that  “business  was  suspended,  and  the  Ministers 
of  all  the  denominations  conducted  exercises  appropriate  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.”180 

The  nation  was  edging  closer  to  the  crisis  that  many  had  fought  to  avoid. 
With  chilling  accuracy  William  Holden  had  six  months  earlier  put  into 
words  a  picture  of  what  thoughtful  men  knew  secession  would  bring.  He 
wrote: 


177  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  1323;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  421;  Register  (s-w),  Nov. 
21,  1860;  see  above  at  n.  23;  Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  7,  10,  1860. 

178  Register  (s-w),  Sept.  26,  1860,  quoting  Standard,  July  11,  1860.  See  also  letters  of  Bartholomew 
Figures  Moore  and  J.  H.  Bryan  in  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  20,  1860. 

178  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  26,  5,  1860,  Feb.  13,  20,  1861;  State  Journal,  Nov.  28,  1860,  and  succeeding 
issues. 

i8°  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  2,  9,  1861. 
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Disunion  would  be  fraternal  strife,  civil  and  servile  war,  murder,  arson, 
pillage,  robbery,  and  fire  and  blood  through  long  and  cruel  years.  .  .  . 

It  would  bring  debt,  and  misrule,  and  oppressive  taxes,  to  be  followed, 
perhaps,  by  the  military  rule  of  titled  tyrants.  It  would  wrench  apart  the 
tenderly  entwined  affections  of  millions  of  hearts,  making  it  a  crime  in 
the  North  to  have  been  born  in  the  South,  and  a  crime  in  the  South  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  North.  .  .  .181 

But  until  the  last  hope  disappeared,  some  local  folk  retained  their  belief 
that  the  union  —  and  peace  —  could  be  preserved,  even  in  the  final  months 
of  what  had  been  thirty  optimistic  years  before  the  Civil  War. 


181  Standard  (s-w),  July  11,  1860. 
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Chapter  XIII 


CIVIL  WAR  AND  OCCUPATION 


Before  Secession 

Until  the  first  shots  were  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  April  12, 
1861 ,  Wake  County  like  most  of  North  Carolina  was  far  more  unionist  than 
secessionist  in  sentiment.  When  South  Carolina  seceded  December  20, 
1860,  John  W.  Syme  of  the  Raleigh  Register  editorially  expressed  the  hope 
that  no  other  state  would  “imitate  the  egregious  folly”  demonstrated  by  the 
act.  “Let  her  stand  alone,”  he  urged,  “to  enjoy  all  the  rich  rewards  due  to 
her  arrogant  and  obstinate  course.”  Even  after  the  organization  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  the  following  February,  the  feeling  of  many 
Wake  Countians  was  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Bartholomew  Figures 
Moore  of  Raleigh  that  “Civil  War  can  be  glorious  to  none  but  demons  or 
thoughtless  fools,  or  maddened  men.”1 

North  Carolinians  in  a  statewide  referendum  voted  against  calling  a 
February  convention  to  consider  whether  the  state  should  secede .  Had  the 
referendum  passed,  the  three  men  who  would  have  represented  Wake 
County,  all  union  delegates,  would  have  voted  against  secession.  They 
were  George  E.  Badger,  William  W.  Holden,  and  Quentin  Busbee.  But 
secessionists  were  also  active.  Early  in  April  a  few  young  men  “with  red 
cockades  on  their  hats,”  according  to  a  reporter,  had  raised  a  secession 
pole  and  flag  on  a  vacant  Fayetteville  Street  lot.  A  few  citizens  threatened 
to  cut  it  down,  and  “one  bellicose  individual”  was  reported  to  have 
“blazed  away  at  it  with  a  rusty  old  fire  lock.”  The  Register,  though 
anti-secessionist,  defended  the  young  men’s  right  of  free  expression  and 
offered  the  following  advice  “for  Union  men  in  Raleigh:  The  attempt  at  the 
repression  of  opinion  on  public  affairs  in  the  seceding  states  by  lynching 
and  maltreatment  of  all  who  express  opinions  favorable  to  the  Union  [is] 


1  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  421 , Register  (s-w),  Dec.  26, 1860;  Joseph  Carlyle  Sitterson,  The 
Secession  Movement  in  North  Carolina,  239,  citing  Moore’s  letter  of  Apr.  15, 1861 .  The  first  seven  seceding 
states  were  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Texas.  See  also 
Sitterson,  “Economic  Sectionalism  in  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  16  (Apr. 
1939):  134- 146. 
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nowhere  more  deprecated  and  denounced  than  in  this  town  of  Raleigh.”2 

Inevitable  War.— After  Fort  Sumter  and  President  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
call  for  North  Carolina  troops  to  help  suppress  the  “insurrection”  in  their 
neighboring  state,  the  inevitability  of  secession  for  North  Carolina  was 
apparent.  Governor  John  Willis  Ellis  informed  the  president  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  could  “get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina.  Local  citizens 
gathered  at  the  courthouse  and  agreed  that  the  time  for  separation  had 
come.  One  of  the  several  resolutions  they  adopted  declared  that  ‘  ‘language 
is  inadequate  to  express  our  disgust  at  the  foolish  and  insulting  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  patriotic  answer  of 
Governor  Ellis  to  the  insulting  requisition  made  upon  him  for  two  regi¬ 
ments.”  The  governor  summoned  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  which  authorized  him  to  call  a  state  convention  May  20,  1861 ,  to  decide 
the  question  of  secession.  The  state  began  immediately  preparing  for 
all-out  war.  Ellis  called  for  volunteers  to  fight  in  the  Southern  cause, 
established  camps  of  instruction,  arranged  for  arms  and  supplies,  and 
appointed  medical  personnel  to  organize  military  hospitals.  Raleigh  and 
Wake  County  comprised  the  point  of  origin  and  the  focal  point  for  much  of 
this  preparation,  and  Wake  County  men  were  among  the  first  to  be  named 
to  positions  of  leadership  in  these  activities.3 

The  actions  of  Governor  Ellis  were  supported  by  the  three  leading 
Raleigh  newspapers.  Holden’ s  Standard,  which  had  led  in  the  movement  to 
try  to  save  the  Union,  opined  that  the  governor  had  acted  “with  patriotic 
promptness”  and  would  be  “sustained  by  the  whole  people  of  the  state.” 
The  State  Journal,  leader  of  the  opposition  press  which  had  supported 
secession,  urged  Southerners  to  “forget  all  past  differences  and  unite  in 
defense  of  their  country.”  And  the  Raleigh  Register  agreed  that  it  was 
North  Carolina’s  duty  to  meet  in  convention  and  to  “dissolve  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  government.  ’  ’  Former  Governor  Charles  Manly 
wrote  that  in  Raleigh  “all  are  unanimous.  Even  those  who  were  loudest  in 
denouncing  Secession  are  now  hottest  &  loudest  the  other  way.”  There 
was  a  flurry  of  resignations  among  men  from  Wake  County  who  were 
serving  in  federal  jobs  or  in  the  United  States  armed  forces,  including 
Alexander  W.  Lawrence,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Navy,  several 
West  Point  graduates,  and  others.4 

On  April  27,  citizens  of  the  Crabtree  district  in  western  Wake  County  met 
at  Willie  Lynn’s,  about  eleven  miles  from  Raleigh  toward  Hillsborough. 
The  gathering,  according  to  the  Standard,  “had  been  called  as  a  Union 
meeting,  but  turned  into  a  resistance  meeting’  ’  after  news  of  Sumter  and  the 
call  for  troops  reached  the  county.  The  group  unanimously  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  calling  for  North  Carolina  to  “resist”  and  supporting  the  call  for  a 

2  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  1015;  Holden,  Memoirs,  14;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  6,  1861. 

3  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  20,  1861 ;  Sitterson ,  Secession  Movement ,  239,  citing  Governor’s  Letter  Book,  394; 
N.C.  Public  Laws,  1861,  First  Extra  Session,  c.  9. 

Actually,  Governor  Ellis’s  reply  to  the  federal  government’s  call  for  N.C.  troops  was  a  telegram  directed 
to  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  reproduced  in  Lefler,  N.C.  History  Told  by  Contemporaries, 
285-286. 

4  Sitterson,  Secession  Movement,  240,  quoting  Standard,  Apr.  24,  1861,  State  Journal  (s-w),  Apr.  17, 
1861,  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  24,  1861,  and  Charles  Manly  to  David  L.  Swain,  Apr.  22,  1861;  Register  (s-w), 
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secession  convention.* 5 

The  Secession  Convention. — Two  of  the  three  previously  elected  Wake 
County  delegates,  George  E.  Badger  and  William  W.  Holden,  were 
reelected  to  the  May  20  secession  convention  held  at  the  capitol.  In  the 
place  of  Quentin  Busbee,  who  had  already  volunteered  for  military  service, 
the  voters  named  Kemp  Plummer  Battle.  The  convention  unanimously 
adopted  an  ordinance  declaring  North  Carolina  to  be  separated  from  the 
Union  and  ratified  the  provisional  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  When  the  secession  ordinance  was  adopted,  “at  5 Vi  o’clock,” 
according  to  the  reporters,  someone  dropped  a  handkerchief  from  the  west 
balcony  of  the  capitol  as  a  prearranged  signal  to  the  crowd  waiting  in  the 
square  below.  The  act  was  greeted  by  the  “deafening  shouts  of  thou¬ 
sands,”  and  the  Ellis  Light  Artillery  of  Wake  County,  drawn  up  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  purpose,  “belched  forth  the  announcement  in  a  round  of  a 
hundred  guns.”  A  woman  who  was  among  the  throng  in  the  square  de¬ 
scribed  in  her  diary  “the  groups  of  men  in  their  red  shirts  about  the  cannon, 
the  dense  crowd  and  two  companies  of  soldiers.  .  .  .  All  the  bells  rang  out, 
the  men  cheered,  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  all  hearts  felt 
overflowing  with  enthusiasm  and  triumph.”6 

The  feeling  of  jubilation  was  not  shared  by  all.  Many  believed  with  the 
venerable  George  E.  Badger  that  the  people  so  anxious  to  be  free  from  the 
Union  were  celebrating  a  tragedy  and  eventual  defeat.  But  once  secession 
was  an  actuality,  Wake  Counties  along  with  most  other  North  Carolinians 
participated  in  the  determination  to  “stand  or  fall  with  the  South.”7 

Other  business  at  the  convention  included  choosing  a  state  flag  for  North 
Carolina.  The  design  chosen  was  one  drawn  by  William  Garl  Browne, 
artisf,  then  residing  in  Raleigh.  The  ensign  differed  little  from  the  official 
state  flag  adopted  twenty  years  later.  Before  the  afternoon  ended,  crowds 
of  townspeople  and  Wake  Countians  drove  out  to  the  camp  of  instruction  at 
the  old  fairgrounds  east  of  the  city  to  see  a  dress  parade  by  units  of 
volunteer  soldiers  preparing  to  leave  the  next  day  for  service  in  Virginia.8 


Apr.  27,  May  1,  22,  1861. 

5  Standard  (s-w),  May  8,  1861;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1858,  488. 

6  Standard  (s-w).  May  18,  1861,  indicating  election  date  was  May  13  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the 
People  of  North  Carolina  Held  on  the  20th  Day  of  May,  A.D.  1861,  18;  State  Journal  (s-w),  May  22,  1861; 
Register  (s-w).  May  22,  \S6\]  Standard  (s-w),  May  25, 1861;  “From  a  Lady’s  Diary  (May  20, 1861),’’  News 
and  Observer,  Woman’s  Edition,  May  20,  1895;  Charlotte  E.  Grimes,  “Sketches  of  My  Life,”  typescript, 
1918  (photocopy  in  author’s  collection). 

For  a  humorous,  presumably  eye-witness  account  of  other  happenings  at  the  capitol,  including  reference 
to  the  handkerchief  signal,  see  Joseph  Lacy  Seawell,  Law  Tales  for  Laymen,  16-18. 

7  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  425. 

8  “An  Ordinance  in  Relation  to  a  State  Flag,”  ratified  June  22,  1861,  N.C.,  Ordinances  of  the  State 
Convention,  First  Session  (May-June  1861),  5 ,N.C.  Session  Laws,  1885,  c.  291;  “From  a  Lady’s  Diary”; 
Register  (s-w),  June  26, 1861;  W.  R.  Edmonds,  The  North  Carolina  State  Flag,  8.  Cf.  illustrations,  pp.  9, 3. 

William  J.  Clarke  observed  to  his  wife,  Mary  Bayard  Devereux  Clarke,  “I  never  saw  any  thing  to 
compare  to  the  spirit  shown  by  our  people,  and  particularly  the  women.  If  the  soldiers  run  in  battle  they  will 
not  stop  in  N.C.,  for,  like  Noah’s  dove,  they  will  not  find  a  place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet  on  N.C.  soil.” 
William  J.  Clarke  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  June  2,  1861,  Barden  Collection. 

A  drawing  of  the  flag  design,  presumably  by  Browne,  is  in  the  N.C.  Museum  of  History  collection.  The 
only  substantial  change  made  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1885  was  substitution  of  the  date  Apr.  12,  1776, 
commemorating  adoption  of  the  Halifax  Resolves,  in  place  of  the  secession  date.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1885, 
c.  291. 
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Preparations  for  War 

The  prevailing  spirit  seemed  to  be  the  belief  that  there  would  be  a  short 
war  during  which  the  South  would  quickly  assert  itself  as  a  separate  nation. 
Even  before  actual  secession,  Wake  Countians  as  well  as  others  through¬ 
out  the  state  began  volunteering  for  military  service.  In  the  capital  county, 
state  activities  included  making  arrangements  for  troop  training,  medical 
care,  and  supplies. 

Camps  of  Instruction  in  Wake. — Volunteers  organized  companies  in 
their  home  counties  and  then  reported  to  regimental  training  camps  called 
camps  of  instruction.  The  fairgrounds  camp,  first  to  be  established  in  North 
Carolina,  was  apparently  referred  to  as  Camp  Ellis  in  honor  of  the  gover¬ 
nor,  but  also  simply  as  “the  camp  at  the  Fair  Grounds.”  One  of  the  early 
arrivals  from  Edgecombe  County,  Pvt.  Robert  H.  Bradley,  who  later 
became  a  Raleigh  resident,  described  his  company’s  assigned  space  as 
“horse  stall  No.  55”  at  the  fairgrounds.  Governor  Ellis  brought  Col.  Daniel 
Harvey  Hill  (later  major  general)  from  the  Charlotte  Military  Institute  to  be 
commander  of  the  camp  of  instruction.9 

Within  a  few  weeks,  more  than  five  thousand  men  had  arrived  from  all 
over  North  Carolina  for  training.  While  preparations  were  being  made  for 
their  reception,  some  of  the  new  arrivals  camped  briefly  on  Burke  and 
Caswell  squares,  at  the  railroad  depots,  in  various  churches,  and  on  the 
grounds  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  local  press  urged  Wake  County 
residents  to  make  available  any  vacant  houses  that  were  “suitable  for  the 
accommodation  of  troops.”  William  Montfort  Boylan  lent  his  former  home 
for  the  Ellis  Light  Artillery,  who  had  organized  before  secession  and  had 
first  trained  at  the  fairgrounds.  Boylan,  according  to  the  Register,  “surren¬ 
dered  to  their  use  his  late  country  residence,  the  dwelling  and  all  the 
out-houses,  and  ample  grounds  for  practice.”  After  they  left  for  the  war, 
“Camp  Boylan”  was  used  by  other  units.10 

Research  under  way  in  1981  by  Raymond  L.  Beck,  history  museum  specialist.  State  Capitol,  concerns 
the  possibility  that  the  state  earlier  followed  through  on  an  1845  General  Assembly  resolution  authorizing 
Governor  Graham  to  secure  a  flag  “bearing  the  arms  of  North  Carolina.”  Beck  to  Jerry  C.  Cashion,  Oct.  14, 
1981  (copy  of  memoradum  in  authors  collection). 

9  John  G.  Barrett,  The  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina,  14,  22;  Clark,  Histories  ofN.C.  Regiments  1:606; 
Register  (s-w),  Apr.  27,  May  1, 8,  June  29,  1861;  Standard  (s-w),  June  1,  1861;  John  F.  Hoke  to  John  W. 
Ellis,  May  25,  1861,  in  Noble  J.  Tolbert  (ed.).  The  Papers  of  John  Willis  Ellis  2:785-788;  Clark,  op.  cit. 
5:577-579. 

Hill  returned  to  Charlotte  after  the  war.  His  son,  Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  Jr.,  became  professor  and  later 
president  (1908-1916)  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (North  Carolina 
State  University).  Interview  with  Maurice  Toler,  Archivist,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Jan.  6, 1970. 

A  collection  of  notes  concerning  Raleigh,  1861-1865,  is  presented  in  Grady  Lee  Ernest  Carroll,  Sr.,  The 
City  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Civil  War  Experience,  9-17. 

10  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  N.C.,  14,  22;  Standard  (s-w).  May  1,  15,  25,  Nov.  13,  Oct.  2,  Sept.  4,  1861; 
Register  (s-w),  Apr.  27,  May  1,  8,  July  10,  17,  1861. 

Boylan’ s  country  residence  was  about  4  miles  northeast  of  the  Raleigh  city  limits;  his  in-town  home  had 
been  the  Joel  Lane  house,  but  he  had  completed  Montfort  Hall  in  the  west  Raleigh  area  later  known  as 
Boylan  Heights.  Guion,  map  of  Raleigh,  1863;  Capt.  O.  M.  Poe,  “Map  of  the  Rebel  Lines  .  .  .  1865,”  Map 
Collection,  State  Archives;  Regis  ter  (s-w),  Sept.  12,  1860. 

Temporary  camps  were  hurriedly  set  up  near  various  other  points  within  the  city,  including  the  school  for 
the  deaf  on  Caswell  Square,  “the  Lemay  house,”  Neville’s  church.  Baptist  Church,  the  Baptist  Grove,  the 
wool  factory,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  shops,  “the  pine  grove  just  west  of  the  N.C.  Rail  Road 
Depot,”  and  the  pine  grove  “just  this  side  of  the  Insane  Asylum.”  Register  (s-w),  May  8,  July  10,  1861; 
Standard  (s-w),  May  15,  Nov.  13,  Oct.  2,  1861. 
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Other  Wake  County  camps  of  instruction  established  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war  were  Camp  Mangum,  some  three  to  four  miles  west  of  the  capitol 
near  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  and  immediately  west  of  the  later 
Meredith  College  campus;  and  Camp  Crabtree  (or  Camp  Carolina),  north 
of  the  city  on  the  plantation  of  Kimbrough  Jones.  Camp  Holmes,  near  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  northeast  of  the  capitol,  was  established  in  the 
summer  of  1862. 11 

‘  First  at  Bethel ”  and  First  to  Die. — The  First  North  Carolina  Regiment 
of  Volunteers,  organized  by  Colonel  Hill  at  the  fairgrounds  camp,  was 
ready  for  combat  duty  by  the  date  North  Carolina  formally  declared  seces¬ 
sion.  The  following  day  the  ten  companies  left  in  box  cars  for  the  Virginia 
front.  The  inscription  “First  at  Bethel”  on  the  Confederate  monument  in 
Union  Square  refers  to  this  unit,  the  first  infantry  regiment  sent  by  the 
Confederate  government  to  Virginia,  where  the  battle  near  Big  Bethel 
Church  was  fought  June  10,  1861.  The  unit  was  called  thereafter  the  Bethel 
Regiment.12 

Another  monument  in  Union  Square  memorializes  Henry  Lawson  Wyatt 
of  the  Edgecombe  County  company  of  the  Bethel  Regiment,  the  first 
Confederate  soldier  killed  in  the  war  in  that  battle.  Almost  a  month  earlier, 
however,  the  first  soldier  to  lose  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy 
had  died  in  the  military  hospital  in  Wake  County.  Pvt.  James  Hudson  of 
Charlotte,  encamped  with  the  Bethel  Regiment  at  the  fairgrounds,  died 

11  State  Journal  (w),  Sept.  14,  1861;  Standard  (w),  July  31,  1861;  Clark,  Histories  ofN.C.  Regiments 
3:313;  Powell,  Gazetteer,  84,  83;  Waugh,  N.C.’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  28;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  4,  1863;  State 
Journal  (s-w),  Oct.  29,  1862. 

Camp\Carolina  may  have  been  the  original  name  of  Camp  Crabtree.  See  Ashe,  Biographical  History 
8:68-69,  quoting  diary  of  Col.  H.  K.  Burgwyn,  Jr.,  Aug.  27,  i861,  datelined  Camp  Carolina  and  recording 
his  election  to  command  of  26th  Regiment;  Clarke,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  2:303-304,  quoting 
regiment’s  historian  in  naming  their  camp  “Camp  Crab  Tree.” 

Research  by  Carl  P.  Holleman  of  Apex  indicates  that  Camp  Mangum,  located  immediately  west  of  the 
[present]  Meredith  College  campus,  embraced  some  3 13  or  more  acres  both  north  and  south  of  the  [present] 
Hillsborough  Road  and  of  1-40  interchange  on  the  western  extension  of  Wade  Ave.,  and  that  it  included  the 
site  of  NCSU’s  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  a  portion  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Art  site.  A  description 
and  plat  of  the  3 1 3  acres  is  provided  in  Wake  Deed  Book  35:1 16-1 18.  See  also  Book  35:345-346,  Book  62:63, 
and  State  v.  Fendol  Bevers,  86  N.C.  588  (February  1882).  The  site  was  used  for  a  few  postwar  years  as  the 
work  house  for  the  county  poor.  Sentinel  (d),  Sept.  8,  1866.  It  is  likely  that  Camp  Mangum  was  named  to 
honor  Lt.  William  Preston  Mangum  and  his  father,  Judge  and  U.S.  Senator  Willie  Person  Mangum,  both  of 
whom  died  in  1861  —  the  son  from  wounds  received  at  First  Manassas  (Bull  Run)  July  21 ,  and  the  father  less 
than  six  weeks  later.  Historian  H.  Thomas  Kearney,  Jr.  concurs  in  the  probability.  Shanks,  Papers  of 
Mangum  1  :xl i;  Kearney  interview,  Feb.  27,  1982;  see  below  at  n.  58.  ' 

The  location  of  Camp  Holmes  is  shown  on  the  Guion  map  of  Raleigh,  1863,  and  Poe,  “Map  of  Rebel 
Lines”  1865.  It  was  named  for  a  grandson  of  Wake  County’s  Theophilus  Hunter  and  son  of  Governor 
Gabriel  Holmes,  General  Theophilus  Hunter  Holmes,  who  commanded  the  Department  of  N.C.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History  4:220;  Frontis  W.  Johnston  (ed.).  The  Papers  of  Zebulon  Baird  Vance  l:175n.  See 
also  James  Calvin  Marcom  Diary  (1862-1863),  Duke  Manuscripts  Department,  passim. 

Camp  Vance,  the  sixth  of  that  name  established  in  the  state,  was  apparently  in  use  near  Raleigh  in  1863. 
Louis  H.  Manarin,  A  Guide  to  Military  Organizations  and  Installations:  North  Carolina,  1861-1865,  sec. 
4:7. 

Two  other  camps  in  Wake  County  are  noted  in  accounts  of  events  toward  the  end  of  the  war.  In  Jan.  1865 
local  men  were  ordered  into  camp  “at  Green’s  Mill”  on  Walnut  Creek.  Paschal,  History  of  Printing,  150; 
also  see  Guion,  map  of  Raleigh,  1863.  On  Apr.  12,  1865,  CSA  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke  was  encamped  “eight 
miles  [west]  from  the  city.”  Clement  Dowd,  Life  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  485. 

12  Major  E[dward]J.  Hale,  “  ‘First  at  Bethel,’  ”  in  N.C.  Historical  Commission,  Literary  and  Historical 
Activites  1900-1905  1:427-432;  “From  a  Lady’s  Diary.” 

There  were  no  Wake  units  in  the  Bethel  Regiment.  After  this  first-in-service  unit  took  that  name,  another 
that  organized  in  July  1861  was  designated  First  Regiment,  N.C.  Troops.  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C. 
Regiments  1:135-137. 
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there  of  pneumonia  May  1 1 ,  1861 .  His  body  was  sent  home  with  a  military 
escort.13 

Medical  Department . — Governor  Ellis  had  taken  steps  to  organize 
medical  services  at  the  same  time  he  was  making  other  military  arrange¬ 
ments.  Raleigh  physician  Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  was  from  May  16,  1861, 
until  September  13,  1862,  surgeon  general  of  the  North  Carolina  troops. 
When  he  called  for  women  to  volunteer  as  nurses  in  the  North  Carolina 
hospital  nearer  the  front  line  of  fighting  in  Petersburg,  Miss  M.  L.  Pettigrew 
of  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  first  to  go.  Dr.  Edward  Warren  of  Chowan 
County,  who  succeeded  Johnson  as  surgeon  general,  made  his  home  in 
Raleigh  for  the  duration  of  the  war.14 

The  state’s  first  military  hospital  was  established  in  May  1861  at  the 
fairgrounds  camp  with  a  Raleigh  surgeon,  Dr.  Edmund  Burke  Haywood,  in 
charge.  Called  the  Fair  Grounds  Hospital  until  all  medical  installations 
were  taken  over  by  the  Confederate  government  August  1 , 1 862,  it  was  then 
renamed  the  Confederate  States  Hospital  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  later 
General  Hospital  No.  7,  Raleigh.  Dr.  Haywood  remained  in  charge  of  the 
fairgrounds  hospital  until  June  18,  1864,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
James  Wright  Tracy  of  Cleveland  County.  Dr.  Haywood  then  took  charge 
of  a  new  and  larger  facility  nearby,  Pettigrew  Hospital.15 

In  June  1862,  the  second  of  Wake  County’s  three  general  hospitals,  No. 
8,  opened  in  the  unfinished  main  building  of  what  had  been  planned  as 
Peace  Institute.  It  had  first  been  proposed  to  use  the  buildings  on  the  St. 
Mary’s  campus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  regular  session  was  in  progress  at 
the  school.  But  Gen.  Theophilus  Hunter  Holmes  chose  the  unoccupied 
Peace  building  instead.  He  sent  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  of  Brunswick  County  to 
ready  the  facility  and  ordered  him,  according  to  Dr.  Hill’s  recollections, 
“to  impress  every  able-bodied  man  in  Raleigh’’  if  necessary,  to  speed  its 
completion.  Contractor  Thomas  H.  Briggs  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
building  close  enough  to  completion  so  that  the  first  patients  could  be 
received  within  a  month.  In  lieu  of  glass,  which  was  unavailable,  the 
workmen  covered  the  window  frames  with  cloth  painted  to  keep  out  wind 
and  cold.  Three  stories  accommodated  three  hundred  beds  in  eight  wards. 
In  the  first  six  weeks,  675  patients  were  treated.  Dr.  H.  G.  Leigh  took 


13  Ashe,  Biographical  History  7:139;  Clark,  Histories  ofN.C.  Regiments  5:578-579;  Register  (s-w).  May 
15,  1861. 

14  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  4:628-630;  Lucy  London  Anderson  (Mrs.  John  Huske  Anderson), 
North  Carolina  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  43;  Register  (w).  Sept.  10,  24,  1862;  H.  H.  Cunningham, 
“Edmund  Burke  Haywood  and  Raleigh’s  Confederate  Hospitals,’’  N.C.  Historical  Review  35  (Apr. 
1958):  153. 

15  P.  E.  Hines,  “The  Medical  Corps,”  Clark,  Histories  ofN.C.  Regiments  4:623-627;  account  book  and 
report  for  fairgrounds  hospital,  Ernest  Haywood  Collection;  Cunningham,  “Edmund  Burke  Haywood  and 
Raleigh’s  Confederate  Hospitals,”  153-157;  see  below  at  n.  17.  See  also  Dr.  Haywood’s  correspondence 
June  13,  Oct.  8,  19,  1863,  Aug.  9,  1864,  John  and  Edmund  Burke  Haywood  Letters. 

Capt.  Ladson  Lawrence  Fraser  of  Sumter  County,  S.C.,  en  route  to  Richmond  in  1861 ,  having  suffered  a 
brain  concussion  from  a  fall  on  muddy  Fayetteville  St.,  regained  consciousness  in  a  Raleigh  military 
hospital.  In  recording  his  wartime  experiences,  he  described  the  care  he  received  from  the  white  male 
nurses  and  the  visits  of  his  doctor  several  times  a  day.  The  records  were  inherited  by  a  descendant,  Diane 
Yamamoto  of  Raleigh.  Frank  L.  Grubbs,  “Small,  wooden  trunk  gives  valuable  look  at  history,”  Cary 
News,  Nov.  14,  1979. 
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charge  when  Dr.  Hill  became  chief  surgeon  for  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment,  headquartered  in  Raleigh.16 


A  pencil  sketch  of  Pettigrew  Hospital,  Wake  County’s  third  Confederate  hospital  * 
established  in  1864  outside  Raleigh’s  eastern  limits,  is  identified  by  the  scarcely 
discernible  signature  at  left  as  the  work  of  Sophia  A.  Partridge,  popular  Raleigh 
teacher.  A  similar  sketch,  perhaps  a  rearview,  also  signed  ”S.  A.  Partridge,”  is  in 
the  Ernest  Haywood  Collection,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  Chapel  Hill. 

Pettigrew  Hospital,  the  third  and  largest  local  military  hospital  and 
designated  No.  13,  was  the  only  one  built  especially  for  hospital  purposes. 
Opened  in  the  summer  of  1864,  it  had  facilities  for  treating  four  hundred 
patients  at  a  time  and  had  a  dispensary,  bathhouse,  laundry,  guardhouse, 
and  stable.  Located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  present  New  Bern  Avenue 
and  Tarboro  Road,  the  institution  was  named  in  memory  of  Confederate 
James  Johnston  Pettigrew  who  was  killed  in  1863.  The  hospital  was  di¬ 
rected  until  the  close  of  the  war  by  Dr.  E.  Burke  Haywood,  who  had 
directed  the  fairgrounds  hospital  prior  to  the  opening  of  Pettigrew.17 

A  fourth  general  hospital  was  opened  in  June  1864  in  the  main  building  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  with  Surgeon  J.  G.  Broadnax  in  charge.  The  military 
medical  department  constructed  on  the  campus  several  smaller  wooden 


16  State  Journal  (w),  May  21,  Aug.  13,  1862;  Cunningham,  “Edmund  Burke  Haywood  and  Raleigh’s 
Confederate  Hospitals,”  157n;  George  W.  Mordecai  to  Mildred  Cameron,  Apr.  2,  1862,  Cameron  Family 
Papers;  Hattie  Harold  to  Rev.  Forbes,  n.d.  [spring  1862],  Creecy  Family  Papers,  Southern  Historical 
Collection;  Wilson,  Personae:  History  of  Peace,  6;  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  4:625,  627. 

Research  by  William  Bushong  indicates  that  architect  William  Percival  may  have  drawn  the  original  plans 
for  the  building  after  Nov.  1859  but  that  by  the  spring  of  1860  Thomas  J.  Holt,  then  in  Raleigh,  was  the 
architect  and  his  brother,  Jacob  W.  Holt  of  Warrenton  the  contractor.  Bushong,  “William  Percival,”  335; 
Catherine  W.  Bisher  to  the  author,  Jan.  14,  1981,  citing  Register  (w),  May  2,  1860,  and  Standard  (w),  Oct. 

31,  1860. 

17  H[orace]  H[erndon]  Cunningham,  Doctors  in  Gray:  The  Confederate  Medical  Service ,  54  ,  84  ,  287 
[Daily  ]  Progress  (Raleigh),  Jan.  16,  1865. 

The  N.C.  Museum  of  History  (formerly  Hall  of  History)  acquired  in  1947  a  collection  of  surgical 
instruments  used  by  Dr.  Haywood  in  the  Raleigh  military  hospitals.  Included  were  tools  for  the  frequently 
necessary  amputation  of  limbs,  and  for  other  surgical  procedures.  “Hall  of  History  Displays  Old  Surgical 
Instruments,”  News  and  Observer,  Aug.  1947,  Florence  Jones  Scrapbook,  State  Archives.  The  instru¬ 
ments  are  illustrated  in  D.  F.  Corbitt,  Pictures  of  the  Civil  War  Period  in  North  Carolina,  unnumbered  57,  ' 
59. 
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buildings  which  after  the  war  were  sold  by  the  college  trustees  and  the 
funds  applied  toward  necessary  repairs  on  the  main  building.  Wounded 
men  were  also  cared  for  in  private  homes  and  hotels  and  in  churches, 
especially  those  convenient  to  the  railroads.18 

So©n  after  Dr.  Warren’s  appointment  as  surgeon  general,  he  began 
establishing  wayside  hospitals  in  other  locations  near  railroad  stations.  The 
women  of  Raleigh  aided  him  in  putting  such  a  facility  into  operation  in 
December  1862  near  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  depot.  The  local  press 
referred  to  it  as  ‘  ‘the  Ladies’  Wayside  Hospital’  ’  and  urged  local  families  to 
donate  old  linen  and  cotton  materials  for  bandages  and  to  volunteer  their 
services  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  assistant  surgeon  in  charge,  in  attending  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  returning  from  the  front.  There,  also,  wives 
and  children  of  soldiers  en  route  to  visit  the  men  were  proffered  overnight 
lodging  when  other  accommodations  or  their  personal  funds  proved  inade¬ 
quate.19 

Wake  County’s  wayside  hospitals  continued  in  service  throughout  the 
war.  A  refugee  from  Virginia,  Mrs.  Jonathan  McGee  Heck  who  later 
became  a  local  resident,  described  some  of  the  women’s  activities  during 
the  months  she  lived  with  Raleigh  friends.  “Every  train,’  ’  she  wrote  in  later 
reminiscences,  “brought  hundreds  of  wounded  soldiers.  ...  It  was  a 
common  occurrence  for  us  to  go  to  church  and  the  pastor  to  announce  that 
several  cars  of  wounded  soldiers  would  be  in  that  day;  there  would  be  an 
intermission  for  all  to  leave  who  desired  to  prepare  food  and  comforts  for 
them.’’  Mrs.  Heck  also  described  certain  other  facilities  that  were  pressed 
into  service  as  hospitals  in  the  closing  days  of  the  fighting.  Two  of  these 
were  the  basement  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  Dr.  Fabius  Haywood’s 
“large  three-story  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  Fayetteville  street,’’  the 
former  Bank  of  New  Bern  which  he  vacated  for  the  purpose.20 

Physicians  had  to  deal  with  medical  problems  other  than  the  care  of 
wounded  soldiers,  including  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  camps  and  among  the  civilian  population.  James  Calvin  Marcom, 
stationed  at  Camp  Holmes,  commented  in  his  diary  on  the  epidemics  of 


18  Clark,  Histories  ofN.C.  Regiments  4:627;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:444;  Pettigrew 
Hospital  report,  Ernest  Haywood  Papers;  Anderson,  N.C.  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  44. 

T.  Kenan  Seawell  of  Tryst  Oak,  Wake  Forest,  owned  in  the  1970s  a  bedside  table  said  to  have  been  used 
in  a  hospital  established  in  the  Forestville  Baptist  Church.  Only  recently  built  by  that  congregation,  which 
had  organized  in  1859,  the  building  was  in  regular  use  in  1982.  Interview  with  Seawell,  Feb.  28,  1970; 
Truman  King,  “Church’s  Second  Century,”  in  Forestville  Baptist  Church  records. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Confederate  in  1864  noted  the  organization  of  the  Raleigh  Ambulance 
Committee  and  called  for  additional  volunteers  as  well  as  donations  of  lint,  bandages,  and  delicacies  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  F[red]  A.  Olds,  “Olden  Times  in  Raleigh  During  the  Days  of  the  War,”  Raleigh  Times 
clipping,  n.d.  [ca.  1914?],  in  Wake  library  scrapbook. 

19  Clark ,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  4:624;  Standard  (w),  Dec.  3,  1862,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  18, 1863,  Sept.  21, 
\%(A,  Register  (w),  Jan.  28,  1863 ;Progress  (d).  Sept.  30, 1863,  Mar.  24,  1864;  [Daily]Confederate  (Raleigh), 
Mar.  24,  1864. 

A  volume  of  the  financial  records  of  the  Raleigh  wayside  hospital,  referred  to  on  some  pages  as  Ladies 
Wayside  Hospital,  is  in  George  W.  Mordecai  Papers. 

20  Mrs.  W.  J.  James  [Minnie  Kennedy  James],  Fannie  E.  S.  Heck,  18-24;  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  7, 
1935,  citing  Mrs.  Heck’s  “Clouds  and  Sunshine,”  reminiscences  written  for  her  children.  Upon  the 
approach  of  Union  forces  in  1865  most  of  the  patients  were  evacuated  toward  western  North  Carolina. 
Cunningham,  “Edmund  Burke  Haywood  and  Raleigh’s  Confederate  Hospitals,”  165-166. 
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measles  and  mumps,  which  he  termed  “two  certain  diseases  of  camp  life.” 
He  observed  that  camp  life  itself  “seems  to  generate  the  disease [s].”  In 
another  entry  Marcom  noted  that  “the  itch  is  in  camp. ...  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  it.”  Still  another  health  problem  he  wrote  about  was  the  necessity  for 
the  men  to  wage  war  on  hundreds  of  rats  infesting  the  camp,  especially 
about  the  stables.  Over  the  war  years,  outbreaks  of  smallpox  occurred,  and 
doctors  endeavored  to  vaccinate  all  persons  not  already  so  protected.  The 
numbers  of  cases  in  Barton’s  Creek  and  St.  Mark’s  districts  were  so  great 
that  the  county  court  appointed  in  February  1863  special  “board [s]  of 
health  to  prevent  if  poseble  the  Spread  of  Small  Pox  that  is  now  raging”  in 
those  districts.  Ten  or  fifteen  cases  and  at  least  five  deaths  were  reported  in 
the  New  Light  neighborhood  about  the  same  time  that  seventy-five  to 
eighty  patients  at  the  fairgrounds  hospital  were  infected.21 

Clothing  and  Rations. — To  supply  the  rapidly  filled  encampments  with 
necessities,  Governor  Ellis  in  April  1861  appointed  a  Wake  County  man  to 
be  the  first  quartermaster  and  commissary  for  North  Carolina.  Maj.  Rufus 
Sylvester  Tucker,  a  leading  Raleigh  merchant  with  his  brother  in  the  firm  of 
W.  H.  and  R.  S.  Tucker,  organized  this  necessary  service.  The  Register 
carried  the  news  almost  immediately  that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been 
“subscribed  by  patriotic  individuals  to  assist  in  the  equipment  of  volunteer 
companies.”  Tucker  announced  through  the  press  that  arrangements  had 
also  been  made  to  deliver  to  the  camps  of  instruction,  daily,  “small  pack¬ 
ages  or  letters,”  both  those  sent  as  gifts  to  individual  soldiers  and  those 
donated  for  the  men  in  general.22 

Newspapers  published  lists  of  donors  and  items  donated  for  the  war 
effort.  Early  in  1862,  for  example,  the  “young  ladies  of  Miss  Partridge’s 
School”  had  sent  jelly,  a  pillow,  glass  and  china,  socks  and  other  items  for 
local  military  hospitals.  The  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  Sick 
Soldiers’  Relief  societies  contributed  sheets,  flannel  undershirts,  china, 
spices,  and  other  articles.  The  Wake  Female  Aid  Society,  as  well  as 
individual  women  in  the  county,  made  socks,  blankets,  shirts,  and  “draw¬ 
ers”  to  send  to  units  of  local  men  in  the  field.  Military  units  were  also 
detailed  to  collect  clothing  and  blankets  for  soldiers.  A  list  of  articles  that 
Capt.  William  H.  Dodd  of  Co.  A,  Thirty-eighth  Regular  North  Carolina 
Militia,  collected  in  the  western  ward  of  Raleigh  indicates  that  his  men 
called  upon  nearly  every  family  in  the  ward  and  lists  the  names  of  those  who 
gave.  Donations  included  small  amounts  of  cash,  socks,  blankets,  quilt 
covers,  an  occasional  overcoat  or  pair  of  trousers,  and  a  piece  of  carpet  to 


21  Marcom  Diary,  Aug.  16,  29,  Oct.  29,  1862,  Feb.  11,  Apr.  11,  1863;  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  2,  1861; 
Progress  (d),  Sept.  18,  19,  1863,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  25,  \%(A\ Confederate  (d),  Jan.  26,  Feb.  1 1, 1864;  Wake  Court 
Minutes,  Feb.  1863:419;  Standard  (w),  Mar.  18,  25,  1863. 

For  those  soldiers  at  the  various  encampments  who  might  have  dental  emergencies,  at  least  one  local 
dentist,  Dr.  L.  S.  Perry,  offered  “his  gratuitous  services  in  extracting  teeth”  at  his  office  over  Pescud’s 
Drug  Store.  Register  (s-w),  May  29,  1861. 

22  Tolbert,  Papers  of  Ellis  2:671,  indicating  Tucker  was  appointed  Apr.  23,  1861;  Ashe,  Biographical 
History  7:456;  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  24,  1861;  Standard  (s-w),  June  1,  1861. 

Maj.  John  Devereux  was  later  Quartermaster;  and  Maj.  T.  D.  Hogg,  who  first  headed  the  Ordnance 
Dept.,  later  was  head  of  the  Commissary  Dept.  Walter  Clark,  “The  Raising,  Organization,  and  Equipment 
of  North  Carolina  Troops  During  the  Civil  War,”  N.C.  Booklet  19  (Jul.-Oct.  1919):58,  60. 
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be  used  as  a  blanket.  His  report  to  the  regimental  colonel,  William  E. 
Anderson,  declared  that  “we  can  buy  no  shoes  at  any  price,  nor  are  there 
any  Blankets,  Jeans,  Socks,  Linseys,  Leather  or  Carpets,  to  be  bought  in 
our  district,”  and  that  “what  could  be  spared,  we  have  had  given  to  us.  ”23 

Rations  and  clothing  for  the  men  in  camps  and  in  the  field,  as  well  as  food 
for  families  at  home  and  for  their  livestock,  continued  increasingly  difficult 
to  procure  and  produce.  In  April  of  1863,  farmers  of  Wake  County  were 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  courthouse,  where  they  discussed  the 
“urgent  necessity  of  using  strenuous  efforts  to  feed  our  army  in  the  field, 
and  of  planting  cereals  to  the  exclusion  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  except .  .  . 
for  home  consumption.”  Those  in  attendance  adopted  resolutions  pledging 
themselves  “to  inaugurate  the  most  rigid  economy  at  home  in  order  to 
supply  our  brethren  in  the  field  and  those  who  need  it  for  subsistence,  and 
not  for  speculation  .  .  .  ,  to  make  all  we  can,  to  dispose  of  all  we  can  spare, 
and  to  submit  cheerfully  to  any  amount  of  taxation  necessary  to  support 
those  who  may  be  unable  to  support  themselves.”  They  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  in  each  district  of  the  county  to  ascertain  “amounts 
necessary  to  sustain  animal  life”  and  to  determine  surpluses  to  be  shared.24 

Farmers  were  compelled  to  pay  a  Confederate  tax  of  ten  percent  of  their 
annual  farm  production  of  foodstuffs  and  fibers  above  a  specific  amount. 
They  were  required  to  deliver  this  “tax  in  kind”  to  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  Descendants  of  A.  H.  Allen,  a  farmer  in  northwestern  Wake 
County,  have  preserved  one  of  the  receipts  issued  to  him  January  8,  1864, 
“for  the  following  produce  on  account  of  his  tax  in  kind,”  signed  by  George 
W.  Thompson,  quartermaster’s  agent.  The  document  acknowledges  re¬ 
ceipt  of  three  bushels  of  ordinary  wheat,  seven  of  corn,  3 1 8  pounds  fodder, 
and  2414  pounds  cotton  lint.  Fenton  G.  Foster  and  Nathan  Ivey,  assessors 
for  Wake  County,  reminded  growers  in  late  1864  that  they  must  also  list 
their  molasses,  sugar,  peas,  beans,  ground  peas,  oats,  rye,  hay,  and  wool.25 

From  the  outset  of  the  emergency,  Wake  County  women  met  in  sewing 
groups  to  make  clothing  for  soldiers.  Within  a  few  days  after  secession,  the 
Journal  announced  that  “the  ladies  of  Raleigh  [had]  organized  and  im¬ 
pressed  into  service  every  sewing  machine  in  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  uniforms,  etc.,  of  the  Raleigh  volunteers.”  The  capitol  was  a 
central  place  where  they  gathered,  sometimes  assisted  by  students  from  St. 
Mary’s  School.  According  to  the  recollections  of  Miss  Kate  McKimmon, 
one  of  the  students,  the  girls  would  often  “run  down  to  Tucker’s  or 
McKimmon’s”  stores  for  grey  flannel  and  other  sewing  necessities.  The 
women  and  girls  also  made  heavy  overcoats  and  leather  knapsacks  and 
haversacks,  and  knitted  socks,  gloves,  mufflers,  wristlets,  and  havelocks 
or  helmets,  for  officers  and  enlisted  men.26 


23  Register  (s-w),  Feb.  12,  5,  1862;  Capt.  William  H.  Dodd  to  Col.  William  E.  Anderson,  n.d.,  Lillian 
Dodd  Collection,  State  Archives. 

24  Standard  (w),  Apr.  22,  1863. 

25  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  444;  Allen  receipt,  Jan.  8,  1864,  Arnold  Collection;  Standard 
(w),  Nov.  23,  1864. 

2h  State  Journal  (w),  Apr.  24,  1861;  Jane  Constance  Miller  Hinton  (Mrs.  Laurens  Hinton),  “The 
Reminiscences  of  the  Key  Basket  ofa  Southern  Matron,”  6,  unpublished  typescript,  1890,  in  possession  of 
Peter  P.  Williams,  Raleigh;  Kate  McKimmon  in  Anderson,  N.C.  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  104,  15. 


James  W.  Reid.  Jr.,  photographs 


Equipment  used  by  two  Wake  County  Confederate  officers  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  At  left  is  Capt.  Rufus  S.  Tucker’ s  shell  jacket  of 
grey  wool  homespun  cloth  with  yellow  captain’s  bars  on  the  collar  and  buttons 
embossed  with  the  state  seal  (see  insert)  made  by  Scoville  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Connecticut.  His  leather  sword  belt  reportedly  came  from  England  by  means  of  a 
blockade  runner.  Tucker  was  captain  of  the  Wake  Rangers  (Co.  I,  3rd  N.C. 
Cavalry,  41st  N.C.  State  Troops).  Weapons  at  right  belonged  to  Capt.  A.  B. 
Andrews  of  the  1st  N.C.  Cavalry,  9th  Reg’t,  N.C.  State  Troops.  His  scabbard  and 
sword,  made  by  Blackmann  and  Solingen;  his  Colt  revolver,  1850,  has  an  engraving 
of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  cylinder. 

North  Carolina,  the  only  state  in  the  Confederacy  to  clothe  her  own 
troops,  established  a  clothing  factory  in  Wake  County  during  the  winter  of 
1861  and  ordered  the  entire  output  of  the  state’s  thirty-nine  cotton  mills  and 
nine  woolen  mills  sent  there  to  be  made  into  uniforms.  Officers,  who 
furnished  their  own  uniforms,  had  opportunity  to  obtain  from  Raleigh 
merchant  M.  Grausman’s  “large  civil  and  military  clothing  manufactory” 
in  Raleigh  “any  military  garment,”  to  be  created  for  him  by  the  firm’s 
experienced  “military  cutter.  ’  ’  Grausman  had  an  agent  traveling  to  military 
camps  to  take  measurements  and  orders,  and  he  stocked  Confederate  and 
North  Carolina  state  buttons,  Confederate  grey  cloth  as  well  as  “very  fine 
Confederate  Sky  Blue  Cloth,”  gold  lace,  and  other  special  trimmings 
needed  for  various  types  of  uniforms.27 

A  month  before  the  state  was  officially  at  war,  W.  J.  Palmer,  principal  of 
the  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  on  Caswell  Square,  had  “tendered  to  the 
Governor,”  according  to  a  news  article,  “the  services  of  all  the  pupils.” 
The  girls  volunteered  to  “do  any  sewing”  and  the  boys  to  help  make 
cartridges  and  other  ammunition.28 


27  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  1 V.C.,  28;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  18,  1862;  and  see  W.  Buck  Yearns  and  John  G. 
Barrett  (eds .),  North  Carolina  Civil  War  Documentary,  161-162,  listing  the  Raleigh  factory’s  output  the  first 
year  as  6,000  overcoats,  49,000  jackets,  68,000  pairs  of  pants,  12,000  blankets,  and  other  items. 

The  Wake  clothing  factory  was  managed  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Garrett,  succeeded  by  Maj.  W.  W.  Pierce  and 
Maj.  H.  A.  Dowd.  Expert  tailors  cut  the  cloth  for  uniforms  and  sent  them  to  women  to  sew  in  their  homes. 
Clark,  “Raising,  Organization,”  59-60. 

28  Register  (s-w),  Apr.  27,  1861. 
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Arms  and  Ammunition. — That  the  offer  of  assistance  from  the  boys  at 
the  school  for  the  deaf  was  accepted  by  the  state  is  shown  in  the  adjutant 
general’s  ordnance  records.  Numerous  entries  note  the  amounts  of  rifle 
and  musket  powder  sent  to  Principal  Palmer  at  the  school  “to  be  made  up  in 
cartridges.”  Other  individuals  were  engaged  in  supplying  ammunition 
through  their  businesses.  A  Raleigh  gunsmith,  Charles  Kuester,  manufac¬ 
tured  percussion  caps.  He  lost  a  finger  and  part  of  another  in  an  accidental 
explosion  at  his  shop  the  first  summer  of  the  war.29 

The  state’s  supply  of  artillery  and  small  arms  was  inadequate  at  the 
outset.  Adjutant  General  J.  F.  Hoke  requested  the  sheriffs  of  all  counties 
‘  To  collect  all  the  arms  of  every  description  belonging  to  the  State,  that  may 
be  in  their  respective  counties”  and  forward  them  to  Raleigh.  Primary 
collection  points  included  the  old  1820s  arsenal  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Union  Square  as  well  as  storehouses  at  various  depots  in  the  county.  In  the 
drive  for  scrap  metal  to  manufacture  artillery,  numerous  Wake  County 
churches,  including  five  in  Raleigh,  offered  their  bells.  Not  all  were  actually 
used,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Raleigh  Baptist  Church  bell  weighing 
nearly  1 ,300  pounds  contained  sufficient  metal  to  be  cast  into  three  six- 
pound  cannon.30 

Recognizing  the  shortage  of  firearms  for  Southern  troops,  various  indi¬ 
viduals  suggested  substitutes.  A  local  Negro  blacksmith  in  Dr.  Fabius 
Haywood’s  service  manufactured  the  prototype  for  a  ten-foot  lance  ending 
in  an  eighteen-inch  blade  “shaped  like  a  physician’s  lancet.”  The  Register 
termed  it  exceptionally  well  made  and  suggested  that,  should  it  be  adopted 
for  use  by  troops,  it  would  make  “a  terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  bold 
man.”  The  Raleigh  Bayonet  Factory  occupied  a  site  near  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  shops  north  of  North  Street.  There  the  superintendent, 
S.  Smithurst,  employed  a  number  of  blacksmiths.  After  the  war  the  Baptist 
church  converted  the  factory  building  into  a  mission  school  for  some  fifty  to 
sixty  poor  children.31 

Wake  County  made  valiant  and  successful  efforts  to  produce  ammuni¬ 
tion,  which  was  as  scarce  as  was  the  supply  of  arms.  The  General  Assembly 
offered  in  September  1861  to  assist  “any  company”  which  would  make 


29  Ordnance  Department  Day  Books  1811-1865,  passim,  N.C.,  Adjutant  General’s  Papers,  State  Ar¬ 
chives;  Register  (s-w),  July  20,  1861. 

Kuester  and  his  store  and  shop,  extending  from  Fayetteville  to  Salisbury  street  in  the  200-block,  were 
described  in  recollections  of  a  former  Wake  resident  returning  to  Raleigh  after  the  war.  “The  Kuesters,”  he 
wrote,  “Charles  and  Fenner,  were  Prussians  and  came  to  this  country  just  in  time  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  Confederacy,  and  when  the  war  came  on  their  shop  was  converted  into  a  factory  for  changing  flint  and 
steel  muskets  into  cap  or  percussion  muskets.  Mr.  Charles  Kuester  was  a  genius  and  a  master  of  handicraft 
and  when  a  large  force  of  workmen  were  put  to  work  in  his  factory  during  this  war,  he,  being  a  master 
workman,  soon  taught  them  so  that  they  converted,  each  day,  a  large  number  of  obsolete  guns  into 
serviceable  guns  for  use  by  our  soldiers.  He  also  made  caps  and  other  small  implements  of  war.”  Thomas 
Franciscus  Brockwell,  “Raleigh  in  1871,”  unpublished  typescript  lent  by  Miss  Mary  Amanda  Brockwell, 
Danville,  Va.,  through  Mrs.  Clauston  Jenkins,  Raleigh. 

f0  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  N.C. ,  27 ;  Standard  (s-w).  May  29,  1861 ;  H.  G.  Jones  .For  History’s  Sake ,  83,  110; 
Standard  (d),  Jan.  15,  1866;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  15,  1865;  Anderson,  N.C.  Women  of  the  Confederacy ,  92; 
Register  (w),  Apr.  9,  16,  1862. 

31  Register  (w),  Feb.  26,  \S62;  Progress  (d),Oct.  19,  1863;  Wake  Deed  Book 24:367; Sentinel  (d),  May  12, 
1869;  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  137. 


The  stone  dam  and  mill  known  in 
the  20th  century  as  Whitaker  s 
Mill  were  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the 
Raleigh  Powder  Mill  built  by 
Waterhouse  and  Bowes  to  supply 
ammunition  for  the  Confederacy 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  ( Pho¬ 
tograph  by  Dr.  Albert  Anderson 
made  in  the  1920s,  courtesy  of 
Vance  Anderson,  Jr.) 

gunpowder  or  which  would  “put  up  any  powder  factory.”  George  B. 
Waterhouse  and  Michael  Bowes,  who  had  installed  Raleigh’s  gas  works, 
met  the  challenge.  They  acquired  state  loans  and  advances  totalling  $22,000 
and  constructed  a  powder  mill  on  House  Creek  near  its  entry  into  Crabtree 
Creek.  By  December  they  were  in  operation,  and  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  produced  2,000  pounds  of  gunpowder  a  day.  The  mill  was  partially 
destroyed  in  June  1 862  by  an  accidental  explosion  that  was  ‘  ‘easily  heard  in 
town”  and  that  killed  four  employees.  The  victims  were  Matthew 
Moonyham,  Albert  Warren,  William  H.  Struce,  and  a  young  Mr.  Riggs  or 
Riggsbee.  Waterhouse  and  Bowes  immediately  purchased  a  papermill  lo¬ 
cated  a  short  distance  downstream  on  Crabtree  Creek,  then  being  operated 
by  Elihu  Sater.  The  site  had  been  Isaac  Hunter’s,  then  Joseph  Gales’s,  and 
in  postwar  years  became  Whitaker’s  Mill.  Converting  Sater’s  paper-mak¬ 
ing  machinery  to  their  purpose,  they  began  again.  By  early  winter  the  mill 
had  doubled  its  earlier  production.32 

Joel  D.  Whitaker,  a  lad  of  seven  when  the  war  began,  lived  nearby.  He 
later  recalled  in  an  interview  that  when  the  workmen  went  inside  the 
buildings,  “they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  there  might  be  iron  nails  or 
tacks  that  would  strike  fire  with  the  powder.  ”  Whitaker  called  it  “a  deadly 
dangerous  place.”  And  yet  there  were  men,  he  recalled,  who  went  to  work 
there  in  order  to  escape  service  in  the  war.  “I’d  rather  have  gone  to  war  a 
hundred  times,”  he  declared.  Notwithstanding  numerous  additional  ex¬ 
plosions,  the  mill  provided  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  powder  to  the  Confederate  government.  The 
adjutant  general’s  records  show  that  the  state’s  purchases  of  rifle,  musket, 
cannon,  and  blasting  powder  during  the  war  years  were  made  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Raleigh  Powder  Mill  of  Waterhouse  and  Bowes.33 


32  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  N. C.,  21\N.C.  Laws,  1860-1861 ,  Second  Extra  Session,  c.  2;  see  above,  chap.  10 
at  n.  74;  Governor  Vance  to  General  Assembly,  Nov.  17,  1862,  in  U.S.  War  Department,  The  War  of  the 
Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  ser.  4,  vol.  2: 184, 
hereinafter  cited  as  OR;  Wake  Deed  Book  23:698-699,  Book  54:343,  Book  95:534;  Register  (w),  Sept.  18, 
1861;  Diane  Ellis,  “Hidden  Site  Once  Boomed,”  Raleigh  Times,  Sept.  6,  1967;  Register  (s-w),  Nov.  20, 
1861,  June  1 1,  1862;  Standard  (w),  June  11,  1862;  State  Journal  (w),  Jan.  15,  June  11,  1862;  Wake  Deed 
Book  23:621,  698-699,  Book  24:413,  468-479,  Book  27:549,  550-551,  Book  36:412. 

33  Susan  Iden,  “Whitaker’s  Mill  on  Crabtree  Was  Scene  of  Death  and  Destruction  in  Time  Past,” 
Raleigh  Times,  n.d.,  Susan  Iden  Scrapbook  film,  State  Archives; Prog ress  (d),  Sept.  16,  Oct.  24, 1863,  Feb. 
23,  Apr.  6,  1864;  Frank  Moore  (ed.),  The  Rebellion  Record:  A  Diary  of  American  Events,  with  Documents, 
Narratives,  Illustrative  Incidents,  Poetry,  etc.  8:59  (diary);  Clark,  Histories  ofN.C.  Regiments  1:43,  44; 
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The  Men  Who  Fought 

“ Pomp  and  Circumstance .” — In  the  opening  days  of  the  war  there  was 
in  Wake  County,  according  to  a  Virginia  visitor, “a  good  deal  of  ‘the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.’  ”  Almost  everyone,  he  observed, 
“seemed  eager  to  enter  upon  the  stern  realities,  without  dreaming  what 
these  were  to  be.”  Young  men  both  in  and  outside  the  militia  rushed  to 
volunteer,  and  even  before  the  secession  declaration,  four  companies  of 
Wake  County  men  were  ready  to  march.  These  earliest  units  were  the  Ellis 
Light  Artillery,  known  through  most  of  the  war  as  Manly’s  Battery;  the 
Oak  City  Guards,  formed  several  years  earlier;  the  North  Carolina  Grays 
from  the  western  Wake  and  Cary  area;  and  the  Wake  Regulars,  also  from 
rural  Wake  County.  Before  the  war  ended,  at  least  fifteen  units  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Wake  County  men,  and  countless  other  offi¬ 
cers  and  enlistees  from  Wake  served  in  other  units  of  the  Confederate 
armed  services.34 

“  Occasions  of  Joy  and  Sorrow/' — The  first  local  unit  to  leave  for  the 
front  was  the  volunteer  company  of  Oak  City  Guards.  The  State  Journal 
termed  its  name  “a  misnomer,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  members  are 
residents  of  the  county  outside  the  City  of  Oaks.”  Capt.  George  H. 
Faribault  had  commanded  the  recently  disbanded  Piney  Woods  Cavalry 
and  brought  with  him  many  of  his  men.  The  Barton’s  Creek  Guards  trans¬ 
ferred  in  a  body  to  the  Oak  City  Guards,  and  their  captain,  Marcellus 
Thompson,  was  named  first  lieutenant.  The  reorganized  unit  became  Com¬ 
pany  E  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  North  Carolina  Volunteers,  later  redesig- 


Johnston,  Papers  of  Vance  1 : 187,  citing  quartermaster  contracts  and  other  sources;  Ordnance  Department 
Day  Books  1861-1865,  vols.  27,  32,  49,  passim.  Adjutant  General’s  Papers. 

The  author  has  located  no  evidence  to  document  the  fairly  persistent  tradition  that  powder  was  also 
manufactured  at  the  Falls  of  Neuse  mill.  That  company  did  furnish  paper  to  the  state  during  the  war,  as  did 
the  Milburnie  Mills.  Robert  J.  Ferguson,  “Colonel  William  J.  Hicks,’’  Trinity  Historical  Papers  7:50-51; 
unidentified  newspaper  clipping,  Feb.  13,  1889,  William  Jackson  Hicks  Papers,  State  Archives;  Charles  R. 
Reid  to  Editor,  News  and  Observer,  Feb.  27,  1961. 

34  John  Lewis  Peyton,  The  American  Crisis;  or,  Pages  from  the  Note-book  of  a  State  Agent  During  the 
Civil  War  1:16;  see  below  at  nn.  39,  36,  41;  Standard  (s-w),  July  1855,  cited  in  News  and  Observer,  July  3, 
1955. 

The  Standard  of  July  19,  1861 ,  tells  of  young  ladies  in  Wake  County  ignoring,  snubbing,  and  labeling  as 
cowards  men  who  did  not  volunteer.  Cited  on  p.  427  in  Richard  Reid,  “A  Test  Case  of  the  ‘Crying  Evil’: 
Desertion  among  North  Carolina  Troops  during  the  Civil  War,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  57  (Summer 
1981):234-262. 

Contrasting  1861  expectations  and  attitudes  with  the  four-year  reality  of  the  war,  Hannah  Walton 
Crasson,  a  slave  at  the  John  William  Walton  plantation  south  of  Raleigh,  later  summarized  succinctly:  “Mr. 
Joe  Walton  said  when  he  went  to  war  dat  dey  could  eat  breakfast  at  home,  go  and  whup  the  North,  and  be 
back  for  dinner.  He  went  away,  and  it  wuz  four  long  years  before  he  cum  back  to  dinner.  De  table  wuz  shore 
set  a  long  time  for  him.”  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:192. 

In  1863  a  Raleigh  editor  asserted  that  Wake  County  had  “sent  some  twenty  full  companies  to  the  Field. 
Standard  (s-w),  Nov.  18,  1863.  Twentieth-century  Civil  War  specialists  note  “at  least  14  companies  of 
Confederate  infantry”  from  Wake.  W.  T.  Jordan  and  Eleanor  E.  Hill,  “Historians  Salute  Wake’s  ‘Bloody 
Sixth,’  ”  Raleigh  Times,  Dec.  28,  1974.  Moses  Amis  in  1913  devoted  four  printed  pages  to  a  list  which  he 
stated  contained  the  names  of  “all  the  Raleigh  boys  who  were  in  the  Confederate  service  in  any  capacity, 
whether  as  officers  or  privates,  at  any  time  during  the  war.”  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh  (1913),  133-136. 
Names  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  appear  in  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments;  John  W.  Moore,  Roster 
of  North  Carolina  Troops  in  the  War  Between  the  States;  and  Manarin  and  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops,  passim. 
The  following  paragraphs  describe  briefly  sixteen  Wake  companies,  including  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
engineers,  in  addition  to  the  artillery  unit  noted  above. 
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‘To  the  Morrisville  Grays  by  the 
Ladies  of  Cedar  Fork”  was  in¬ 
scribed  in  one  of  the  missing  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  blue  silk  flag.  Hand 
sewn  and  painted  with  a  likeness 
of  the  state  seal  for  the  volunteers 
of  Co.  I  of  the  N.C.  regiment 
known  as  “ the  Bloody  Sixth,” 
these  tattered  remnants  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
History. 

nated  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  North  Carolina  Troops.  The  local  press 
described  the  Guards’  departure  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  June  1,  1861, 
as  an  “occasion  of  joy  and  sorrow.”  This  “fine  company  of  good  and  true 
men  from  this  city  and  county”  assembled  on  the  preceding  evening  to 
receive  “a  most  beautiful  flag  prepared  by  the  taste  and  skill  of  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Wilson  of  this  city”  and  presented  by  her  husband  in  a  speech  composed 
entirely  in  verse.  The  Raleigh  Standard  reported  the  proceedings  and 
published  the  presentation  poem  as  well.35 

Scenes  such  as  this  were  repeated  many  times  throughout  Wake  County 
in  the  days  and  months  that  followed.  On  the  same  Saturday  a  sendoff 
ceremony  was  staged  for  the  Cedar  Fork  Rifles,  also  called  North  Carolina 
Grays.  The  volunteer  unit  was  composed  primarily  of  western  Wake 
County  men  and  a  few  neighbors  from  Chatham  County.  At  least  fifteen  of 
the  volunteers  were  students  from  Cedar  Fork  Academy.  The  school’s 
principal,  Richard  Watts  York,  had  suspended  classes  in  order  to  form  and 
train  the  light  infantry  unit,  and  was  its  captain.  “Nearly  all”  the  men, 
according  to  the  Standard,  were  “excellent  marksmen.”  The  people  of 
Cedar  Fork  District  staged  an  all-day  farewell  party.  “The  ladies  and 
citizens  of  Carey  neighborhood”  prepared  a  copious  luncheon;  Miss  Fanny 
Lyon  presented  a  flag  that  “the  young  ladies’  ’  had  made ;  and  ‘  ‘the  Church 
at  Cedar  Fork”  gave  the  men  Bibles  after  a  sermon  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Blackwood.  Responding  to  the  presentations  were  Captain  York  and  Lt. 
Malcus  Williamson  Page,  who  later  became  captain  upon  York’s  promo¬ 
tion.  After  training  at  an  Alamance  County  camp  of  instruction,  the  com¬ 
pany  departed  for  Virginia  as  Company  I  of  the  Sixth  Regiment.  They 
participated  in  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas  (Bull  Run)  and  served  later 
under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Over  the 
years,  63  of  the  unit’s  209  men  lost  their  lives,  and  59  were  wounded.36 


35  State  Journal  (w),  May  8,  1861;  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops  5:386-396,  434-444;  J.  Moore,  Roster  of  N.C. 
Troops  1:524;  Standard  (s-w),  June  5,  1861. 

36  Standard  (s-w).  May  18,  June  12,  1861 ;  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops  4:258-270,  368-380;  J.  Moore,  Roster  of 
N.C.  Troops  1:228-232;  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  1:293-336;  Jordan  and  Hill,  “Bloody  Sixth”; 
Robert  Malcus  Johnston  to  Miss  Mary  Jo  Ferrell,  Mar.  9,  1955,  and  to  Mrs.  Mary  Page  Ferrell,  Jan.  17, 
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The  Mayor  and  the  Military. — Raleigh’s  mayor  William  Henry  Harrison 
resigned  his  office  and  marched  away  to  war  on  Sunday,  June  2,  with  the 
eighty  officers  and  men  who  comprised  the  Raleigh  Rifles  of  which  he  was 
captain.  Like  others,  they  had  offered  their  services  before  secession  to 
Governor  Ellis,  who  had  advised  them  they  would  be  accepted  as  soon  as 
their  battle  equipment  was  complete.  A  visiting  newspaper  correspondent 
from  Richmond  described  the  “immense  crowd  gathered  at  the  Depot .  .  . 
to  witness  their  departure  for  Garysburg,  to  join  the  4th  Regiment’’  (later 
the  Fourteenth),  and  the  flow  of  “tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep’’  at  the 
moment  of  leavetaking.  “On  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Raleigh,’’  Kemp  P. 
Battle  presented  a  flag  to  the  company  which  was  composed,  observed  the 
reporter,  “of  some  of  the  most  respectably  connected  gentlemen  in  the 
State  —  married  as  well  as  single.’’  In  addition  to  the  mayor-captain,  he 
mentioned  the  first  lieutenant,  the  Honorable  Sion  H.  Rogers  of  Wake 
County,  who  later  became  colonel  of  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment;  the 
second  lieutenant,  Joseph  Jones,  who  succeeded  Harrison  as  captain  when 
the  latter  returned  to  his  duties  as  mayor  the  following  year;  the  former 
editor  and  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Raleigh  Register ,  Seaton  Gales, 
as  third  lieutenant;  and  the  third  sergeant,  Richard  C.  Badger,  son  of  the 
Honorable  George  E.  Badger.  To  serve  as  mayor  during  Harrison’s  ab¬ 
sence,  the  Raleigh  aldermen  elected  Charles  B.  Root,  popular  local 
jeweler.37 

Other  Wake  Units. — Forestville  was  the  recruiting  area  and  the  scene  of 
“a  great  rally”  on  July  16  for  the  Wake  Light  Infantry,  a  company  of 
volunteers  from  the  Wake  Forest  and  Cross  Roads  districts.  Some  of  the 
men  had  been  members  of  a  group  of  eastern  Wake  residents  who  had 
organized  in  February  under  Capt.  John  C.  Marriott  as  the  Wake  Light 
Dragoons.  Failing  to  secure  enough  men  and  equipment  to  continue  as  a 
cavalry  unit,  they  had  disbanded  in  July.  Wake  Forest  College  President 
Washington  Manly  Wingate  and  other  members  of  his  faculty  participated 
in  the  rally.  James  H.  Foote,  professor  of  languages,  resigned  from  the 
school  to  serve  as  the  company  captain.  Within  the  month,  the  First 
Regiment,  to  which  the  company  was  assigned,  was  ordered  to  Rich¬ 
mond.38 


1949,  collection  of  Mrs.  Ferrell  of  Cary. 

The  Morrisville  plant  of  Northern  Telecom,  at  12587  Mt.  Hermon  Church  Rd. ,  occupies  the  approximate 
site  of  Cedar  Fork  Academy,  where  the  Morrisville  Grays  trained.  Enlistees  from  Wake,  Chatham,  and 
other  counties  later  joined  the  company.  Jordan,  loc.  cit. ;  see  also  Richard  W.  Iobst  and  Louis  H.  Manarin, 
The  Bloody  Sixth,  for  complete  history  of  the  regiment. 

37  Standard  (s-w),  May  8,  1861 ;  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops  5:482-493;  J.  Moore,  Roster  of  N.C.  Troops  1:541; 
Register  (s-w),  Jan.  22,  1862 ,  Standard  (s-w),  June  5,  8,  12,  1861.  See  also  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh  (1913), 
73. 

38  Paschal,  His  to  ry  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:442,  citing  Sentinel  and  Standard,  July  24,  1861;  loc.  cit., 
664;  diary  of  James  Robert  Jeffreys  (1861),  Feb.  2-July  13,  1861,  passim,  in  possession  of  Lucile  Dula, 
Hillsborough;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1860-1861 ,  c.  26;  Register  (w),  July  24,  1861;  Manarin,  N.C.  Troops 
3:136-143  ,  233-245;  J.  Moore,  Roster  of  N.C.  Troops  1:37-41;  Clark ,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  1:137. 

Following  Foote  as  captain,  after  he  became  assistant  adjutant  general  of  North  Carolina,  were  Hardiman 
J.  Fowler  of  Wake,  who  served  until  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  and 
Hardiman  Dunn  Fowler,  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Lieutenants  of  the  company  included  William  D. 
Scarborough  (killed  in  Sept.  1861  at  Frederick  City,  Va.),  Jacob  A.  Heartsfield,  J.  H.  Terrell,  N.  L. 
Patterson,  M.  F.  Scarborough,  and  E.  A.  Carver.  Paschal,  op.  cit.  1:664;  J.  Moore,  loc.  cit. 
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Manly’s  Battery,  a  company  of  light  artillery  organized  in  Raleigh  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  secession,  was  the  next  to  leave  amid  fanfare  and  tears. 
First  designated  the  Ellis  Light  Artillery,  or  Ellis  Flying  Artillery,  the  unit 
of  red-shirted  volunteers  left  for  Suffolk  on  July  29  bearing  a  flag  made  for 
them  by  St.  Mary’s  students.  They  fought  at  Yorktown  under  Capt. 
Stephen  Ramseur.  After  he  was  promoted  and  transferred,  the  men  elected 
their  first  lieutenant,  Basil  C.  Manly,  to  the  captainship  and  renamed  the 
unit  Manly’s  Battery  in  his  honor.  Throughout  the  war  they  served  under 
Manly,  first  as  captain  and  later  as  major  in  the  Tenth  Regiment  North 
Carolina  State  Troops,  also  designated  First  Regiment  North  Carolina 
Artillery.39 

The  Neuse  River  Guards  were  “men  from  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Light  and  Barton’s  Creek  in  Wake  County  and  Brassfields  in  Granville.’ 
After  arriving  at  Camp  Mangum  in  the  summer  of  ’6 1 ,  they  were  assigned  to 
the  Thirtieth  Regiment  and  almost  immediately  moved  out  to  service  in 
coastal  North  Carolina.  Charles  N.  Allen  of  Wake  succeeded  Eugene 
Grissom  of  Granville  as  captain.  All  the  other  officers  of  the  company  were 
Wake  County  men.40 

Other  infantry  units  leaving  in  August  included  the  Wake  Regulars  under 
Capt.  Hiram  Weatherspoon,  designated  Company  G  of  the  Seventh  Regi¬ 
ment.  James  S.  Harris,  captain  of  another  of  its  companies,  settled  in 
Morrisviile  after  the  war  and  was  historian  for  the  regiment,  of  which  Lt. 
Edward  Graham  Haywood  of  Wake  later  became  lieutenant  colonel  and 
finally  colonel.41 

The  Holly  Springs  area  produced  the  majority  of  the  men  who  organized 
the  Wake  Guards  early  in  1861.  Captained  by  Oscar  R.  Rand,  the  men 
trained  at  Camp  Crabtree,  joined  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  as  Company 
D,  and  left  in  August  to  help  defend  New  Bern.  Their  first  colonel  was 
Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  later  elected  governor,  who  had  arrived  as  captain  of 
a  similar  company  from  Buncombe  County  and  was  elected  colonel  by  the 
officers  of  the  entire  regiment.  Lt.  James  B.  Jordan  of  Wake  was  quarter¬ 
master  and  later  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  succeeded  in  the  earlier  position 
by  Wake’s  Capt.  Joseph  J.  Young.  Lt.  James  T.  Adams  of  the  Wake  Guards 
became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Near  the  end  of  the  war  the 
company  was  consolidated  with  survivors  of  two  other  companies  under 
the  command  of  Lt.  William  N.  Snelling  of  Wake  County.  Long  after  the 
war,  George  Benton  Alford,  who  served  as  colonel  of  the  Forty -first 
Regiment,  erected  in  the  yard  of  his  residence  in  Holly  Springs  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  these  and  other  Wake  soldiers.  Near  the  base  of  a  tall 
granite  shaft  surmounted  by  a  marble  figure  of  a  Confederate  infantryman, 


39  Register  (w),  June  19,  1861;  Manarin,  N.C.  Troops  1:39-50;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  6:355. 

A  six-year-old  slave  of  the  Manly  family,  Hannah  Plummer,  was  impressed  with  her  young  master  Basil’s 
uniform:  “He  used  to  come  home  with  his  pretty  clothes  an’  his  hat  with  plumes  on  it.”  WPA,  Slave 
Narratives  14:180. 

40  Register  (w),  Aug.  28,  1861;  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops  8:314-323,  351-362;  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C. 
Regiments  2:495-498,  629;  J.  Moore,  Roster  of  N.C.  Troops  2:514-517. 

41  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops  4:394-407,  473-482;  J.  Moore,  Roster  of  N.C.  Troops  1:237-262;  Clark,  Histories 
of  N.C.  Regiments  1:361-386. 


The  Confederate  monument 
erected  near  his  Holly  Springs 
home  by  Col.  G.  B.  Alford,  bears 
a  roster  of  the  men  from  Wake 
and  adjacent  areas  who  served. 


bronze  tablets  are  inscribed  with  the  names  and  military  units  of  those  who 
entered  the  Confederate  service  from  the  area  around  Holly  Springs.42 

Cavalry  Units. — A  volunteer  unit  of  cavalry,  the  Wake  Rangers,  was 
organized  by  Capt.  Rufus  S.  Tucker  and  others  after  Tucker  resigned  as 
state  commissary  in  September  1861.  Furnishing  their  own  horses,  arms, 
and  equipment,  the  unit  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  as  “a 
Special  Company  of  Cavalry  .  .  .  for  the  effective  defence  of  the  State.” 
Tucker’s  Cavalry  was  later  incorporated  into  the  Confederate  States’  ser¬ 
vice  as  Company  I  of  the  Third  Regiment  North  Carolina  Cavalry.  The  unit 
left  Wake  County  for  Weldon  on  February  18,  1862,  and  served  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  during  the  Federal  attacks  on  the  coast.  Three  months  prior 
to  secession,  two  local  companies  of  mounted  troops  had  received  charters 
from  the  legislature.  In  April  both  “tendered  their  service s^-to  Governor 
Ellis  but  were  absorbed  into  other  units.  These  were  the  earlier  mentioned 


42  Register  (w),  July  24,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  9,  1861 ;  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops  7:455-466,  506-519;  Clark,  Histories 
of  N.C.  Regiments  2:302-423;  Jonathan  Daniels,  “Unveil  Memorial  to  Confederacy, "News an d Observer 
Oct.  26,  1923. 

The  monument  stands  in  the  yard  of  the  Leslie-Alford-Mims  house,  west  of  Main  St.,  Holly  Springs. 
Douglas  Chapel  stands  near  the  site  where  after  the  war  the  Oscar  Rand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  was 
organized.  Civil  War  artifacts  buffs  have  retrieved  from  the  area  both  Union  and  Confederate  uniform 
buttons,  minie  balls,  spoons,  knives,  watch  chains,  and  other  objects.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh  (1913),  245; 
George  H.  Reeves,  Moncure  and  Ira  W.  Rushing,  Raleigh,  Artifacts  Collectors,  interviews,  1981,  1982. 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 
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Wake  Light  Dragoons  with  John  C.  Marriott  as  captain,  and  the  Piney 
Woods  Cavalry,  whose  captain  George  H.  Faribault  became  captain  of  the 
Oak  City  Guards  in  April.43 

Other  First-Year  Companies. — Three  companies  of  Wake  County  men 
organized  September  19,  1861,  and  were  assigned  to  the  Thirty-first  Regi¬ 
ment,  of  which  future  Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  then  living  in  Raleigh, 
was  lieutenant  colonel.  W.  J.  Busbee,  also  of  Wake,  was  assistant  surgeon. 
Captain  of  the  Chalybeate  Guards  was  Andrew  W.  Betts;  Langdon  Manly 
commanded  the  Auburn  Guards;  and  Willie  D.  Jones  was  the  first  captain 
of  the  Wake  Eastern  Guards.  These  units  became  Companies  C,  D,  and  H 
of  the  Thirty-first  Regiment.  A  few  officers  and  men  from  Wake  also  served 
in  Company  I,  composed  primarily  of  Harnett  County  soldiers.  Battles  in 
coastal  North  Carolina  and  at  Petersburg  so  depleted  the  regiment  that 
there  were  only  about  sixty  survivors  to  participate  in  the  Battle  of  Benton- 
ville  in  March  1865.  After  their  retreat  through  Raleigh,  they  were  paroled 
May  1,  1865,  following  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  surrender.44 

Still  another  regiment,  the  Forty-seventh,  which  organized  before  the 
war  was  a  year  old,  had  a  membership  of  which  nearly  half  were  Wake 
Countians.  Sion  H.  Rogers  of  Wake  was  colonel,  and  George  H.  Faribault 
(former  Oak  City  Guards  captain)  was  his  lieutenant  colonel  when  the 
regiment  was  formed  at  Camp  Mangum  in  March  1 862.  The  North  Carolina 
Tigers,  with  Dr.  Charles  T.  Haughton  as  captain,  became  Company  H  of 
the  regiment.  Companies  C,  E,  and  I,  all  of  Wake,  had  as  their  captains 
Edward  Hall,  John  H.  Norwood,  and  J.  W.  Brown,  respectively.  Their  first 
assignment  was  the  defense  of  New  Bern,  and  their  last,  Appomattox.  Lt. 
J.  Rowan  Rogers  and  Pvt.  Gaston  H.  Mooneyham,  members  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  ordered  to  hold  the  line  at  the  rear  of  Lee’s  army,  were  among  the 
Wake  men  captured  at  Appomattox.45 

Engineers.— The  only  body  of  engineer  troops  organized  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  according  to  a  Raleigh  officer  of  the  unit,  was  Company  A,  Second 
Engineer  Troops,  Confederate  States  Army.  J.  C.  Winder  was  major  and 


43  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1860-1861,  Second  Extra  Session,  c.  60  (ratified  Sept.  12,  1861);  Manann,  N.C. 
Troops  2;  178-181 , 245-253;  Register  (w),  Feb.  19,  1862;  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  2:77 1-773;  N.C. 
Public  Laws,  1860-1861,  c.  26  (ratified  Feb.  22,  1861);  State  Journal  (vv),  Apr.  24,  May  8,  1861.  The  Wake 
Rangers  became  Co.  I,  41st  Regiment  N.C.  Cavalry.  Manarin,  op.  cit.,  245. 

44  Register  (w),  Dec.  4,  11,  1861;  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops  8:424-430,  446-454,  454-464,  488-496;  Clark, 
Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  2:507-520,  listing  other  officers  of  the  Wake  companies  in  the  regiment  as 
Quentin  Utley,  Ruffin  L.  Bryant,  Henry  B.  Jordan,  Joseph  W.  Holden,  Jr.,  Benjamin  F.  Walton,  S  H. 
Bryan,  Thomas  H.  Goodwin,  James  E.  Todd,  Fabius  H.  Perry,  Walter  Debnam,  William  Pulley  Jr.,  John 
W.  Smith,  Robert  W.  Debnam,  Adoniram  V.  Horton,  William  A.  Prince,  William  Pearson,  William  O. 

Tutor,  and  Allen  S.  Parker.  . 

45  Standard  (w),  Apr.  16,  1862;  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  3:83-1 12.  History  of  47th  Regiment 

presumably  is  to  be  included  in  forthcoming  volume  of  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops. 

When  Rogers  became  attorney  general  in  Jan.  1863,  George  H.  Faribault,  former  captain  of  the  Oak  City 
Guards,  became  colonel.  Other  officers  of  the  regiment  included  Cameron  T.  Iredell,  George  M.  Whiting, 
Nathaniel  L.  Brown,  David  M.  Whitaker,  Marmaduke  W.  Norfleet,  A.  H.  Harris,  Erastus  H.  Ray, 
Benjamin  W.  Justice,  Leonidas  W.  Robertson,  William  A.  Dunn,  Sydney  W.  Mitchell,  T.  L.  Lassiter, 
Sydney  A.  Hinton,  J.  D.  Newsom,  John  T.  Womble,  Charles  C.  Lovejoy,  William  Hal  Harrison  J.  Wiley 
Jones,  and  J.  Rowan  Rogers,  brother  to  the  regiment’ s  first  colonel.  Clark,  loc.  cit .;  Standard  (w),  Nov.  9, 

1864. 
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Samuel  A.  Ashe  and  C.  B.  Denson  were  lieutenants.  All  three  were  later 
Raleigh  residents.  The  corps  served  throughout  the  war  in  their  specialized 
field.  Their  last  assignment  was  the  building  of  a  bridge  at  Milburnie  in 
Wake  County  “for  the  passage  of  Johnston's  artillery  and  trains”  before 
the  Battle  of  Bentonville.  Every  bridge  on  the  Neuse  that  spring  had  been 
“carried  away  by  the  repeated  freshets.”46 

The  Chaplain  Service. — Among  the  numerous  chaplains  listed  in  regi¬ 
mental  histories  of  the  Civil  War,  several  who  served  with  Confederate 
units  can  be  identified  as  Wake  County  residents.  Rev.  Bennett  Smedes, 
son  and  successor  to  Dr.  Aldert  Smedes  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  served  for  a 
year  with  the  Fifth  Regiment  as  an  Episcopal  chaplain.  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Page, 
a  Methodist  minister  from  western  Wake  County,  served  throughout  the 
1861-1865  period,  first  as  a  private  in  the  Bethel  Regiment  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  as  a  chaplain  with  the  Seventeenth  Regiment.  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  which  embraced  four  Wake  County 
companies,  was  Dr.  W.  S.  Lacy,  son  of  the  long-time  pastor  of  Raleigh’s 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Drury  Lacy.47 

The  Wake  Militia  and  the  Conscripts. — Wake  County’s  militia  was  reor¬ 
ganized  through  an  act  of  the  1861  special  legislative  session.  The  two 
Wake  regiments  were  made  part  of  the  Tenth  Brigade  and  designated 
respectively  as  the  Thirty-eighth  Regiment,  comprising  districts  “east  of 
Raleigh,”  and  the  Thirty-ninth,  covering  the  county  to  the  west.  Colonels 
were  William  E.  Anderson  and  Leonidas  D.  Stephenson.  It  was  necessary 
in  September  1862  for  Governor  Vance  to  call  out  the  militia  in  nineteen 
counties  including  Wake,  “to  meet  an  emergency  and  repel  an  expected 
advance,”  the  anticipated  Federal  attack  from  New  Bern,  which  had  fallen 
in  March.48 

In  April  1862  the  Confederate  Government  had  passed  the  unpopular 
Conscription  Act,  which  drafted  into  service  all  men  between  eighteen  and 
thirty-five  (later  forty-five).  Each  militia  company  was  required  to  muster 
on  July  8  to  enroll  those  in  their  districts  liable  for  service.  Those  drafted 
from  all  over  the  state  were  to  report  to  the  camp  of  instruction  in  Wake  on 
the  15th.  Conscript  officer  for  the  state  was  Maj .  Peter  Malle tt,  stationed  at 


46  C.  B.  Denson,  “The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  EngineerTroops,”  in  Clark,  Histories  of N.C.  Regiments 
4:409-431;  see  below  at  n.  111. 

47  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  4:606,  608,  616. 

Alexander  Davis  Betts,  son  of  Wake  County  resident  Andrew  Betts,  accepted  ^commission  from 
Governor  Clark  to  be  chaplain  of  the  30th  Regiment,  formed  at  Raleigh  and  sent  almost  immediately  to 
Smithville  (Southport),  N.C.,  where  Betts  was  serving  as  pastor  in  October  1861.  His  wartime  journal  was 
later  published.  Wilmer  C.  Betts,  “The  Betts  of  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia  &  Wake  County,  North 
Carolina”  (unpublished  typescript  lent  author  by  Betts);  W.  A.  Betts  (ed.).  Experience  of  a  Confederate 
Chaplain  1861-1864 ,  6-7. 

One  activity  of  local  ministers  designed  to  augment  chaplains’  services  was  publication  of  religious  tracts 
to  distribute  to  soldiers.  The  pastors  of  the  four  original  Raleigh  churches  —  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian  —  organized  the  General  Tract  Agency  of  Raleigh  in  June  1861 ;  W.  J.  W.  Crowder  was 
one  of  its  agents.  Yearns  and  Barrett,  N.C.  Civil  War  Documentary ,  229-230. 

48  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1860-1861,  Second  Extra  Session,  c.  11 ,  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  17,  1863,  Jan.  1,  1862; 
Progress  (d),  Sept.  1,  1862.  Histories  of  the  38th  and  39th  regiments  will  presumably  be  published  in  Jordan, 
N.C.  Troops,  forthcoming. 
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the  fairgrounds  camp.  At  first,  draftees  could  choose  the  militia  company  in 
which  they  preferred  to  serve,  and  until  December  1863  a  draftee  might 
provide  a  substitute  who  was  above  the  age  limit  for  conscripts.  Additional 
laws  provided  for  certain  exemptions;  still,  many  men  performing  needed 
jobs  on  the  home  front  were  forced  into  service,  including  millers,  black¬ 
smiths,  tanners,  wagon-makers,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  others.49 

Soldiers’  Letters. — Families  in  Wake  as  elsewhere  cherished  letters 
from  their  volunteering  or  drafted  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers. 
Some  that  have  been  preserved  help  in  understanding  what  the  soldier’ s  life 
was  like.  The  missives  describe  battles,  casualties,  illness,  camp  condi¬ 
tions,  rumors,  acts  of  heroism,  hopes  for  furloughs,  and  other  wartime 
experiences  both  unusual  and  mundane,  as  well  as  comments  on  news  of 
events  received  from  home. 

Writing  from  Camp  Whiting  near  Wilmington  in  the  summer  of  1863, 
William  Todd  recounted  to  his  wife  in  eastern  Wake  the  difficulties  he  had 
encountered  in  getting  proper  treatment  for  a  series  of  illnesses.  He  had 
tried  to  get  into  the  camp  hospital,  but  found  it  ‘  ‘crowded  so  bad’  ’  he  could 
not  be  admitted.50 

Occasionally  a  soldier  commented  to  a  male  correspondent  concerning 
features  of  camp  life  not  too  often  discussed  in  family  letters.  In  April  1862 
D.  Allen  of  Wake,  in  a  man-to-man  communication  from  ‘  ‘Camp  McIntosh, 
N.C.”  to  someone  named  “Jonnie,”  confided,  “I  am  in  hopes  we  will  stay 
where  we  are,  for  I  never  saw  the  like  of  girls  in  all  my  born  day,  and  some 
as  ugly  as  sin  tied  up  in  a  coperas  rag.  But  they  will  do  to  take  along,  but  will 
not  do  to  tie  to.  .  .  .  ”51 

In  August  of  1863  Seaton  Gales  reported  to  his  wife  Mary  that  he  was 
having  a  new  uniform  made,  because  “my  uniform,  which  I  have  worn, 
without  a  day’s  intermission,  for  six  months,  is  dilapidated  and  not  fit  to  be 
seen.”  A  month  earlier,  knowing  of  the  scarcity  of  shoes  in  his  home  town 
of  Raleigh,  he  wrote  from  a  camp  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  that  he  had 
somehow  procured  some  children’s  and  women’s  shoes  which  he  had  sent 
home  for  her  and  their  children.  Others  of  his  letters  spoke  of  his  own 
difficulties  in  procuring  adequate  food  and  even  eating  implements.  A 
February  1864  comment  concerned  the  prices  he  and  other  officers  were 
required  to  pay  for  their  food,  which  was  “mean  bread  and  meat,”  in  his 
opinion.  “It  is  too  hard,”  he  complained,  “that  the  Government  makes  us 
pay  the  appreciated  prices  for  our  food  and  only  furnishes  us  the  depre- 


49  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  Legal  Aspects  of  Conscription  and  Exemption  in  North  Carolina,  1861-1865 ,  11; 
Register  (w),  July  2,  1862;  Ashe,  History  of  N.C.  2:719,  720;  Johnston,  Papers  of  Vance  1:  lvii,  277n;  J.  G. 

de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  North  Carolina  Since  1860,  47. 

50  William  Todd  to  Mrs.  Todd,  Aug.  23,  1863,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  William  Henry  Griffin,  Wendell. 
Stephen  Pearson  wrote  to  his  mother  in  western  Wake  from  aTarboro  hospital,  reassuring  her  that  he  was 

in  “the  best  Hospital  for  sickness  I  ever  saw,”  where  the  patients  received  superb  care  as  well  as  most  all 
sorts  of  nourishments  they  want.”  His  illness  was  “a  touch  of  the  fever  and  diarear  [sic],  that  omnipresent 
military  complaint,  and  he  expected  also  to  contract  measles,  since  as  frequently  happened  there  were 
several  cases  among  the  patients.  Stephen  H.  Pearson  to  his  mother,  May  1 1,  1864,  in  possession  of  John 
Kent  Pearson,  Apex. 

51  D.  Allen  to  “Jonnie,”  Apr.  7,  1862,  Arnold  Collection. 
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ciated  rags  with  which  to  do  it.”  In  December  1863  he  requested  she  send 
him  if  possible  a  knife  and  fork.  “For  two  months,”  he  declared,  “I  have 
eaten  with  a  pronged  stick.”52 

Most  soldiers  found  it  beyond  their  powers  to  put  into  words  the  actual 
horrors  of  their  war  experiences.  One  partially  successful  effort  was  a 
simple  statement  by  Seaton  Gales  in  May  1863,  after  Chancellorsville,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  severe  Southern  losses  in  that  battle  in  which  Gen. 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded.  “My  clerk  is  engaged,”  he 
wrote,  “in  making  up  the  list  of  casualties  in  our  afflicted  Brigade,  and  I 
shall  send  it,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  Mr.  Syme,  and  I  desire  that  you  will  ask  him 
to  give  it  an  immediate  publication.”  He  mentioned  a  few  of  the  Wake 
County  men  in  his  unit  who  were  among  the  eight  hundred  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing,  including  “Julia  Manly’s  husband”  and  Bucky  Waddell.  Writ¬ 
ing  the  letter  on  a  Sunday,  he  contrasted  the  day  with  the  preceding 
Sunday: 

Last  Sunday  .  .  .  the  death-shot  whistling  around,  the  roar  of  artillery 
shaking  the  ground  like  the  mighty  throes  of  an  earth-quake,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying  rending  the  air  and  piercing  the 
skies.  To-day,  —  serene,  and  soft,  and  quiet.  ...  53 

News  from  the  Battlefields. — The  Raleigh  newspapers  published  on  May 
13  the  long  list  of  casualties  from  Chancellorsville  received  more  than  a 
week  after  the  battle  from  Gales.  With  relentless  regularity,  such  lists  had 
appeared,  and  continued  to  appear,  to  be  searched  by  Wake  County 
families  hoping  not  to  find  therein  the  names  of  their  men-folk.  Early  on  had 
come  the  news  from  First  Manassas  of  the  death  of  twenty-four-year-old 
Joseph  T.  Morris  of  Captain  York’s  Company  I,  Sixth  Regiment  State 
Troops.  Sometimes  the  articles  described  battles  in  which  other  Wake  units 
participated,  ending  with  the  statement,  “We  lost  eight  men,”  but  without 
their  names.  Mistaken  death  notices  were  not  unheard  of.  In  August  1863 
the  State  Journal  gladly  retracted  the  obituary  notice  it  had  previously 
published  for  Lt.  Iowa  M.  Royster  and  reported  that  in  actual  fact  he  was 
“a  wounded  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Yankees,”  and  that  he  was  rapidly 
recovering.  Extra  details  concerning  some  of  the  casualties  were  included 
from  time  to  time.  Capt.  Thomas  Pool,  killed  at  Charlestown,  Virginia,  in 
August  1 864,  was  said  by  the  Standard  to  have  been  “among  the  last  of  the 


52  Seaton  Gales  to  Mrs.  Gales,  Aug.  14,  July  8,  Dec.  10,  1863,  Feb.  16,  1864,  Gal^s- Papers. 

53  Seaton  Gales  to  Mrs.  Gales,  May  10,  1863,  Gales  Papers. 

A  Union  infantryman  from  Michigan  translated  his  reaction  to  combat  in  the  following  description: 
“Whew  —  there  goes  a  dose  of  grape  for  someone.  Here  comes  a  64  shell.  I  wish  you  could  be  here  and  see 
and  smell  and  hear  them.  I  never  knew  what  excitement  was  until  under  fire.  The  musketry  sometimes  is 
such  that  you  cannot  hear  yourselves  think,  and  the  w-h-i-z  and  p-h-i-z  of  the  bullets  makes  you  think  of 
your  lost  relations.  A  shell  sounds  like  a  steam  engine  starting.  W-h-e-w — W-h-e-w  —  commencing  slow 
and  gradually  going  faster  and  faster,  and  finally  ends  with  a  roar.  .  .  .”  Charles  S.  Brown  to  his  father,  Dec. 
16,  1864,  Charles  S.  Brown  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Department. 

Teenage  soldiers  Fabius  Haywood  Busbee  and  a  companion,  fighting  side  by  side  on  the  Confederate 
side,  were  narrowly  missed  by  a  whizzing  bullet.  The  other  lad  was  so  frightened  that  he  exclaimed 
“Mama!”  Retelling  the  experience,  Busbee’s  eyes  always  filled  with  tears,  his  niece  testified.  I.  Busbee, 
“Busbee  Family,”  10. 
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original  members  of  the  Oak  City  Guards.”  He  had  been  in  service  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  could  have  obtained  a  discharge.  Killed  at 
Winchester  in  October  1864  was  twenty-one-year-old  George  A.  Hood, 
who  had  served  in  all  the  battles  in  which  the  Raleigh  Rifles  had  partici¬ 
pated  over  three  and  a  half  years.  While  an  apprentice  in  the  Standard’s 
own  office,  he  had  volunteered  before  he  was  eighteen.54 

In  casualties  among  the  highest-ranking  officers,  Wake  lost  one  native 
son  and  two  adopted  residents  in  Generals  Leonidas  Polk,  Stephen  Dodson 
Ramseur,  and  Lawrence  O’Bryan  Branch.  The  Standard  of  June  22,  1864, 
announced  the  death  of  General  Polk,  “native  of  this  city”  and  West  Point 
graduate  who  was  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Southwest  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  at  Pine 
Mountain  near  Marietta,  Georgia,  June  14,  1864.  General  Ramseur,  a 
Lincoln  County  native  and  also  a  West  Pointer,  had  reported  to  Raleigh  to 
enlist  in  Confederate  service  after  resigning  from  the  United  States  Army  in 
April  1861.  Volunteering  with  the  Ellis  Light  Artillery  (Manly’s  Battery), 
he  had  served  as  its  captain  until  the  first  of  his  several  promotions.  When 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek  in  October  1864,  he 
was  at  twenty-seven  the  youngest  West  Point  graduate  to  have  attained  the 
rank  of  major  general  in  the  Confederate  Army.55 

Lawrence  O’Bryan  Branch,  who  had  lived  in  Raleigh  since  1848,  was 
married  to  the  former  Nancy  Haywood  Blount.  First  enlisting  as  a  private 
in  the  Raleigh  Rifles,  Branch  had  reluctantly  accepted  appointment  as 
quartermaster  general  and  paymaster  general  for  North  Carolina,  but  in 
less  than  four  months  was  commissioned  colonel  in  the  Thirty-third  Regi¬ 
ment.  Although  organized  at  the  fairgrounds  camp  in  Wake  County,  the 
regiment  included  no  Wake  County  units.  In  January  1 862  President  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  appointed  Branch  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  forces. 
The  Wake  Regulars  fought  in  Branch’s  Brigade  at  New  Bern  and  then  in  the 
Virginia  campaigns.  It  was  at  Sharpsburg  (Antietam)  that  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Branch  was  killed.  His  funeral  in  Raleigh  on  September  25,  1862, 
attracted,  according  to  the  Register,  the  largest  concourse  of  people  since 


^Standard  ( w),  May  13,  \%&>, Register  (w),  May  13,  1863,  Sept.  4,  1861,  Apr.  23,  \S62;State  Journal  (w), 
Aug.  12,  1863;  Standard  (w).  Sept.  14,  Oct.  5,  1864;  Raleigh  newspapers,  various  other  dates  1861-1865. 

An  eyewitness  description  of  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  recorded  from  the  account  of  Charlie 
Cooper,  a  Wake  County  soldier  who  later  lost  an  arm  at  Second  Wilderness  (Spottsylvania).  Mentioned  in 
his  account  are  Capt.  John  Thompson  from  the  Falls  of  Neuse  neighborhood  and  “little  Billy  Jones, 
former  blacksmith  from  “Five  Forks,”  Wake  County,  and  of  the  mens  shock  and  sorrow  over  the  death  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  in  whose  corps  they  had  served.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  “The  Magnificent  Bayonet 
Charge  at  Chancellorsville,”  Raleigh  Times,  Oct.  15,  1960.  t 

The  following  article  appeared  in  a  periodical  ten  years  after  the  war:  “At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in 
May,  1862  [a  North  Carolina  brigade  was]  lying  behind  felled  timber  in  front  of  Fort  Magruder.  The  Yankees 
at  that  point  had  been  driven  back  for  a  considerable  distance  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  between  the 
lines.  Both  sides  were  firing  and  it  was  death,  it  seemed,  almost  for  one  to  raise  his  head  above  the  logs  in 
front.  Just  here  a  wounded  Yankee  lying  between  the  two  fires,  was  heard  exclaiming,  ‘Friend  or  foe,  some 
water,  for  God’s  sake  give  me  some  water.’  Marion  Beck,  of  Wake  county,  a  private  in  the  ‘Oak  City 
Guards,’  14th  N.C.T.,  arose  and  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  comrades  walked  between  the  lines  amid 
a  terrific  fire,  handed  his  wounded  enemy  his  canteen  of  water  and  returned  unharmed  to  his  position, 
remarking  that  the  ‘God  bless  you’  of  the  dying  man  had  amply  repaid  him  for  the  risk.”  “Our  Camp 
Chest,”  regular  feature  in  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  1:  (Jan.  1875),  443-444. 

55  Standard  (w),  June  22,  1864;  Ezra  J.  Warner,  Generals  in  Gray,  242-243,  251-252. 
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the  visit  of  Henry  Clay  in  1844. 56 

Stories  of  “Miracles.” — Out  of  the  battlefields  came  in  addition  to 
casualty  lists  an  occasional  story  of  a  “miracle”  —  the  saving  of  a  soldier’s 
life  by  a  pocket  treasure.  The  historian  of  the  Wake  Guards  recorded  as  fact 
the  experience  of  Lt.  James  G.  M.  Jones  at  the  Battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Courthouse  in  May  1864.  A  musketball  struck  Jones  on  the  left  side  of  his 
chest,  according  to  the  historian,  “and  would  have  killed  him  but  for  the 
daguerreotype  of  his  sweetheart  in  his  left  breast  pocket  which  deflected 
the  ball.  This  lady,”  the  chronicler  reported,  “he  subsequently  married.”57 

The  newspaper  report  of  the  July  1861  Battle  of  First  Manassas  (Bull 
Run)  appended  the  following  sidelight: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  battle  is  presented  in  the 
case  of  Lieut.  W.  P.  Mangum,  son  of  Ex-Senator  Mangum,  of  N.C. 

This  young  man  was  attached  to  Company  B.  of  Col.  [Charles  F.] 
Fisher’s  Regiment,  I  believe,  and  owes  the  preservation  of  his  life  to  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  presented  him  by  his  sister.  He  had  the  good  book  in 
his  left  coat  pocket.  It  was  struck  by  a  ball  near  the  edge,  but  the  book 
changed  the  direction  of  the  bullet,  and  it  glanced  off,  inflicting  a 
severe,  but  not  dangerous  flesh  wound.  The  book  was  saturated  with 
blood,  but  the  advice  written  on  a  fly  leaf  by  the  sister  who  gave  it,  was 
perfectly  legible.  It  read  Thus:  “To  my  brother.  He  will  read  a  portion 
of  this  blessed  word  every  day,  and  remember  his  sister.’’58 

Desertions. — That  significant  numbers  of  Confederate  soldiers  became 
deserters  for  one  reason  or  another  is  well  documented,  as  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  were  Wake  Countians.  Camp  Holmes,  a  camp  of  instruction 
near  Raleigh,  also  served  as  a  reassignment  post  for  deserters  when  they 
returned  to  service.  James  Calvin  Marcom,  stationed  there,  made  frequent 
entries  in  his  diary  concerning  detachments  being  sent  to  intercept  and 
bring  in  deserters,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred  at  a  time.  Deser¬ 
tions  became  more  frequent  after  enactment  of  the  Confederate  Conscrip- 


56  Ashe,  Biographical  History  7:56-61;  J.  G.  Barrett,  “Lawrence  O’Bryan  Branch,’’  DNCB;  Register 
(w),  Oct.  1,  1862;  see  also  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C  Regiments  2:537-580;  op.  cit.5:  71-82. 

A  white  marble  monument  marks  Gen.  Branch’s  grave  in  City  Cemetery,  Raleigh.  His  home  at  305 
Hillsborough  St.  remained  standing,  although  remodeled  by  its  later  owner,  E.  C.  Hillyer,  until  1955. 
Waugh,  N.C.’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  70. 

Two  other  Wake  County  residents  achieved  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Southern  forces.  William  Ruffin 
Cox,  who  practiced  law  in  Raleigh  before  and  after  the  war,  was  made  general  in  1863.  Ashe,  Biographical 
History  1:228-232;  also  see  Elizabeth  D.  Reid,  “William  Ruffin  Cox,”  DNCB.  Gen.  Bryan  Grimes  of 
Grimesland,  Pitt  County,  who  achieved  that  rank  in  1864,  had  spent  pre-war  summers  in  Raleigh,  where  he 
moved  with  his  Raleigh-born  wife,  Charlotte  Emily  Bryan,  and  owned  a  home  until  187<LSpanish-Ameri- 
can  War  Camp  Bryan  Grimes  in  Raleigh  was  named  for  him.  Ashe,  op.  cit.  6:250-261;  Grimes,  “Sketches”; 
N.C.,  Guide  to  Historical  Highway  Markers,  H-26. 

57  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  2:420. 

Descendants  of  William  Carter  Stronach,  an  18-year-old  sergeant  at  the  time  he  joined  Co.  H,  47th  N.C. 
Regiment,  have  a  blood-stained  New  Testament  he  was  carrying  when  in  Aug.  1864  a  shot  through  the  right 
shoulder  and  lung  disabled  him.  Stronach,  The  “Geranium  Valley’’  Stronachs.  31-32. 

58  Register  (s-w),  July  27,  1861.  The  editor’s  rejoicing,  unfortunately,  proved  premature;  Lt.  Mangum 
died  July  28  of  the  wound  from  the  bullet  the  pocket  Bible  had  deflected  on  July  21.  A  resident  of  Orange 
(later  Durham)  County,  Mangum  was  the  nephew  of  Priestly  H.  Mangum,  Wake  County  legislator  who 
lived  at  Wake  Forest  after  his  marriage  to  Rebecca  Sutherland  of  Wake.  Shanks,  Papers  of  Mangum  1  :xl  i, 
14n;  photograph  of  the  damaged  Bible  in  Shanks,  op.  cit.  5:opp.  405.  Concerning  Camp  Mangum’s  name, 
see  above,  in  n.  11. 
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tion  Law  in  1862.  Later  in  the  war  the  Home  Guard  was  called  on  to  arrest 
deserters  and  return  them  to  the  army  as  well  as  to  protect  civilians  from  the 
lawlessness  in  which  some  of  the  more  desperate  deserters  engaged.  The 
Wake  unit  of  Home  Guards  under  Col.  William  H.  Harrison,  had  little 
success  in  a  September  1864  attempt  to  round  up  deserters  in  Wake.  The 
editor  of  the  Daily  Progress,  J.  L.  Pennington,  wrote,  “If  there  were  any 
considerable  number  in  the  county  they  no  doubt  were  apprised  of  the 
intended  hunt  and  fled  to  other  counties.  It  would  seem  that  the  best  way  to 
get  them  would  be  to  order  out  the  Home  Guard  of  all  the  counties  at  the 
same  time.”  Earlier  that  year,  a  Mr.  Strickland  had  been  found  dead  on  his 
farm  six  miles  north  of  Raleigh,  and  the  Progress  echoed  the  neigh¬ 
borhood’s  opinion  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  deserters.59 

In  the  fall  of  1864  numerous  Wake  County  officers  and  citizens  joined 
J.  T.  Leach  of  Johnston  County  in  publishing  a  newspaper  appeal  to  the 
large  number  of  deserters  from  all  over  the  South,  urging  them  to  return  to 
service.  The  appeal,  signed  by  Wake’s  Col.  William  J.  Clarke,  Capt.  W.  G. 
Banks,  and  others,  pled  with  the  soldiers  not  to  subject  themselves  “to  the 
severe  penalty  of  the  law  by  refusing  to  return  voluntarily.  .  .  .  Come  to  us 
and  you  will  be  safe  from  punishment  ....  We  appreciate  your  past 
services  and  we  ask  you  to  be  good  soldiers  again.”  W.  W.  Holden  added  to 
the  article  in  the  Standard  his  conviction  that  the  miscreants’  voluntary 
return  to  service  was  far  more  desirable  than  their  being  executed  for  the 
crime.  He  explained  that  “many  of  the  deserters  are  men  who  have  fought 
long  and  valiantly  for  their  country”  and  that  “their  excuses  for  desertion 
are  no  doubt  various.”  But  he  added  sternly,  “Nothing  can  justify  them  in 
the  abandoning  the  flag  of  their  country.”  Some  of  their  reasons  were 
known  to  be  the  receipt  of  letters  from  their  families  detailing  hardships  and 
shortages  of  food,  money,  or  other  necessities.60 

Christmas  was  a  particularly  difficult  time  for  men  far  from  home  and 
family,  and  the  season  contributed  to  some  desertions.  James  Marcom 
noted  in  his  Camp  Holmes  diary  on  December  24,  1862,  “Several  men  left 
last  night.  The  men  seem  to  be  crazy.  They  ought  to  know  that  it  is  wrong  to 
desert.  This  is  Christmas  Eve.”  And  the  following  day  he  mused,  “’Tis 
Christmas  and  about  the  dullest  day  I  have  ever  spent  in  camp.”61  % 


59  Marcom  Diary,  July  28,  1862,  and  passim;  Clark, Histories  ofN.C.  Regiments  5:629-634 ^Progress  (d), 
Sept.  1864,  quoted  in  Herbert  O’Keef,  “Patriots  Urged  Deserters  to  Return,”  Raleigh  Times,  Sept.  20, 
1964;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  2,  1864. 

The  murdered  man  was  apparently  William  Gray  Strickland,  identified  in  the  Daily  Confederate,  which 
noted  that  the  deserters  hid  in  a  cave  near  the  lead  (graphite)  mines  north  of  Raleigh,  and  that  they  had  shot 
and  beaten  their  victim  to  death.  Olds,  “Olden  Times,”  citing  Confederate. 

For  account  of  “Old  Mr.  Penny”  and  his  scouting  for  deserters  in  southern  Wake,  see  Harris,  Southern 
Savory,  10-11.  See  also  Richard  Bardolph,  “Inconstant  Rebels:  Desertion  of  North  Carolina  Troops  in  the 
Civil  War,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  41  (Spring  1964):  163-189. 

60  Standard  (w),  Sept.  21,  1864.  Earlier  (Jan.  26  and  May  11,  1863),  Governor  Vance  had  published 
proclamations  appealing  to  deserters  to  return  to  duty.  Yearns  and  Barrett,  N.C.  Civil  War  Documentary, 
100-101.  Newspapers  often  erroneously  listed  men  as  deserters  who  were  in  fact  captured  or  killed.  One 
such  error-filled  list  that  appeared  in  the  Standard  Nov.  14, 1862,  provoked  a  flood  of  angry  letters  from  the 
families  of  some  of  the  casualties  so  wronged.  R.  Reid,  “A  Test  Case:  Deserters,”  240-241. 

61  Marcom  Diary,  Dec.  24,  25,  1862. 

The  records  of  New  Light  Baptist  Church  reveal  that  the  congregation  expelled  from  membership  in  Dec. 
1863  a  soldier  who  had  “desert[ed]  his  post  of  duty  in  the  army.”  Stroupe,  “  ‘Cite  Them  Both,'  ”  167. 
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On  the  Home  Front 

Christmases  During  the  War. — After  the  first  wartime  Christmas,  Reg¬ 
ister  editor  Syme  observed  that  “the  holiday  season  has  passed  off  here¬ 
abouts  very  pleasantly  we  believe.”  He  added,  “It  is  true  that  there  was 
much  less  noise  than  usual  with  pop-crackers  and  other  fire-works,  but 
notwithstanding  the  blockade,  Old  Santa  Claus  paid  his  annual  round  of 
visits  to  the  stockings  of  the  young  folks,  and  delighted  their  young  hearts 
with  an  abundance  of  toys,  candies,  &c.  The  town  on  Christmas  Day  was 
considerably  enlivened  by  the  visits  of  a  goodly  number  of  soldiers  from  the 
camps  near  by,  who  filled  the  toy  and  candy  stores,  and  seemed  to  deport 
themselves  generally  in  a  very  decorous  manner.”62 

But  succeeding  Christmases  were  less  jovial.  Thinking  particularly  of  the 
children  in  thousands  of  Southern  homes  during  the  second  Christmas  of 
the  war,  James  Marcom  mused  in  a  diary  entry  for  December  25,  1862, 
“Many  a  little  one’s  heart  has  been  made  sad  this  morning  by  when  he  rose 
early  and  rushed  with  haste  to  the  ‘bag’  and  found  that  Santa  Claus,  false  to 
his  promise,  has  failed  to  drop  the  accustomed  little  things.  ...”  Young 
Nancy  Haywood  Branch  (later  Mrs.  Armistead  Jones)  of  Raleigh  wrote  to 
her  brother  that  she  and  others  of  the  late  General  Branch’s  children  had 
not  hung  their  stockings  because  there  was  nothing  to  put  in  them.63 

Not  typical,  perhaps,  were  the  Christmas  1863  events  described  in  a 
letter  from  Miss  Sophia  Partridge  to  a  former  Raleigh  resident.  She  ob¬ 
served  that  “Raleigh  people  have  been  very  merry  during  Christmas  week 
and  after,  and  I  believe  they  are  not  through  with  their  feast  of  good  things 
yet.  Does  it  not  seem  strange,  that  in  this  time  of  great  scarcity  and  trouble, 
that  there  should  be  more  dinings,  and  tea  party s  than  ever  heard  of  any 
Christmas  before.  Well,  some  can  afford  luxuries.  —  we  cannot.” 
Additional  news  in  her  letter  was  that  a  mutual  friend'  Mary  Puttick,  who 
was  spending  her  vacation  with  the  writer,  “had  her  watch,  chain,  pin,  and 
a  splendid  gold  watch  of  her  brother  John’s  stolen  from  [Raleigh  jeweler] 
Mr.  Root’s.  His  clerk  ran  away  Christmas  morning  taking  15  gold  watches, 
and  when  last  heard  from,  was  making  for  the  Yankees.”64 

Completely  typical,  however,  were  special  newspaper  notices  like  two 
that  appeared  in  mid-December  1864:  “Mr.  Walter  A.  Thompson  will  leave 
on  the  15th  inst.  for  the  Army  of  Virginia,  with  such  supplies  for  our 
soldiers  in  field  and  hospital  as  may  be  placed  in  his  hands.”  The  same  day 
appeared  Surgeon  General  Edward  Warren’s  notice  that  “a  special  agent 
will  leave  this  office  for  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  18th  inst.  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  such  supplies  as  may  be  contributed  to  our 
soldiers  as  a  Christmas  offering.  .  .  .  ”65 

District  Patrols  and  the  Home  Guards. — With  so  many  heads  of  house¬ 
holds  away  at  war,  steps  had  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  families  left  at 


62  Register  (w),  Jan.  1,  1862. 

63  Marcom  Diary,  Dec.  25,  1862;  Nancy  H.  Branch  to  “Buddy,”  Jan.  1863,  Mrs.  Branch  Papers. 

64  Sophia  Partridge  to  Ellen  Colburn  Seawell,  Jan.  14,  1864,  Partridge  Papers. 

65  Standard  (w),  Dec.  14,  1865. 
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home.  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  special  April  1861  session  of  the 
legislature,  the  Wake  County  Court  with  seventy-three  justices  present  on 
the  last  day  of  the  May  court  session,  had  organized  such  steps.  The 
justices  appointed  two  of  their  number  in  every  captain’s  district  to  meet  at 
their  respective  muster  grounds  the  following  Saturday  ‘  ‘for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  Patrols  for  each  District,”  and  advertised  the  order  in  all  the 
local  newspapers.66 

In  the  urban  communities  the  “old”  men  beyond  the  age  of  forty-five 
were  organized  into  the  Home  Guards  to  ‘‘protect  our  homes  and  firesides, 
while  our  young  men  are  in  the  field.”  Former  Governor  and  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  Bragg  was  elected  captain  of  the  first  unit  of  136  men  for 
Raleigh.  Another  guard  company  was  formed  in  Forestville.  Such  units 
served  unofficially  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war;  the  official  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Home  Guards  was  accomplished  statewide  on  July  7,  1863, 
under  an  act  providing  a  ‘‘Guard  for  Home  Defence.”  Mayor  William  H. 
Harrison,  back  in  civilian  service  after  serving  as  captain  of  the  Raleigh 
Rifles,  was  promoted  to  colonel  and  made  commanding  officer  of  the  First 
Regiment.  He  was  succeeded  in  October  1864  by  Col.  Oscar  R.  Rand,  also 
of  Wake  County.67 

During  the  summer  of  1863,  when  an  enemy  attack  from  the  occupied 
coastal  areas  of  the  state  was  expected  to  be  made  on  Raleigh,  the  Home 
Guard  was  especially  active  in  daily  drills.  All  units  throughout  Wake 
County  were  held  in  readiness  “to  assist  in  repelling  any  raid  that  may  be 
attempted  on  this  city.”  The  Home  Guards  were  also  called  on  for  military 
duties  far  from  their  home  counties,  and  toward  the  end  of  hostilities  they 
were  instrumental  in  preventing  at  least  some  of  the  crimes  being  perpe¬ 
trated  against  residents  in  the  countryside  by  desperate  deserters.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  war,  the  Home  Guard  were  called  on  to  protect  civilians 
from  the  ravages  of  looting  and  destructive  stragglers  from  retreating 
Confederate  forces.  “But  for  these  Guards,  raised  for  home  defences,” 
testified  Col.  James  R.  Cole,  historian  for  the  organization,  “anarchy, 
murder  and  arson  would  have  reigned  in  the  interior  of  our  State.”68 

The  Families  Left  Behind. — Out  of  an  April  1861  meeting  of  citizens  in 
the  Crabtree  District  in  western  Wake  County  had  come  a  series  of  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  county  court  concerning  provision  for  “families  left 
destitute  by  those  who  volunteer  to  serve  their  country.”  At  the  May  term 
the  court  appointed  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  captain’s  district  “to 


66  Standard  (s-w),  May8,  1861  ,N.C.  Laws,  1860-1861 ,  First  Extra  Session,  c.  14;  Wake  Court  Minutes, 
May  1861 : 228;  Register  (s-w),  May  29,  1861. 

James  Robert  Jeffreys,  a  Wake  justice  of  the  peace,  recorded  brief  notes  about  the  organization  ot  the 
Home  Guards  unit  for  Buffaloe  District  in  northeastern  Wake.  Jeffreys  Diary,  Apr.  27,  May  9,  14,  1861. 

67  Register  (s-w),  May  29,  Apr.  20,24,  May  10,  1861 ;  Standard  (s-w),  May  8,  1861;  Barrett,  Civil  War  in 
N.C.,  20;  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  4:649-650. 

68  State  Journal  (w),  July  15,  1863;  Progress  (d),  Sept.  1,  1863;  James  R.  Cole,  “The  Home  Guards,”  in 
Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  5:629-634. 

Charlotte  Bryan  Grimes  noted  that  the  older  men’s  unit  was  also  called  “the  Law  Preserving  Guards.” 
Her  own  father,  John  H.  Bryan,  was  a  member,  but  at  age  66,  “used  to  require  assistance  in  putting  on  his 
accoutrements.”  Grimes,  “Sketches,”  17. 
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superintend  the  necessary  wants  [of  such  families]  and  supply  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,”  each  reporting  to  the  county  trustee  the  number  in 
each  family.  The  justices  added  a  surcharge  of  ten  percent  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  county  taxes,  to  create  a  fund  for  aiding  indigent  families.69 

The  1861  diary  of  a  resident  of  the  Rolesville  area,  James  Robert  Jeffreys, 
illustrates  some  of  the  alternate  methods  employed  by  caring  neighbors 
when  necessary.  On  July  26,  for  example,  Jeffreys  wrote  that  he 

went  to  see  after  sick  soldiers  &  their  families  which  had  been  neglected 
by  those  appointed  for  the  purpose  owing  to  S —  going  into  camp. 
Found  Edwards  &  his  wife  quite  sick  of  Typhoid  fever.  Mrs.  Gay  & 
child  were  well.  Obtained  nurses  for  E.  &  wife  found  &  left  them  well 
cared  for  by  the  people:  with  county  assistance  will  do  well.  .  .  . 

September  11  .  .  .  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  let  them  have 
provisions  from  the  15th  or  thereabouts.  .  .  . 

September  16  .  .  .  out  of  provisions.  I  .  .  .  engaged  beef  enough  for 
them  all.  .  .  . 

September  17.  Delivered  Beef  to  soldiers  wives.  .  .  . 

October  22  .  .  .  got  210  lb  [beef]  &  distributed  it  to  four  fami¬ 
lies.  ...  70 

Later  in  the  war  the  justices  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  money  to 
augment  state  funds  for  direct  appropriations  to  the  indigents.  The  court 
provided  “that  the  same  allowance  be  made  to  the  families  of  deceased 
volunteers  as  are  allowed  to  the  families  of  volunteers  still  in  actual  ser¬ 
vice.”  In  1863  the  justices  named  Joseph  Yeargin  general  superintendent  to 
purchase  provisions  to  be  distributed  to  the  families  by  sub-agents  in  each 
district.  And  by  1 864  the  surcharge  was  increased  to  forty  cents  on  the  $  1 00 
valuation.  By  February  1 865  the  Wake  County  Court  had  spent  $303 ,406.94 
for  indigent  soldiers’  families  while  expending  only  $58,888.72  “for  county 
purposes .  ’  ’  There  had  accumulated  by  then  a  county  debt  of  $363 ,437 . 1 27 1 

Acts  of  personal  benevolence  occurred.  William  Jinks,  a  Wake  County 
planter  who  after  the  war  was  one  of  the  first  county  commissioners,  placed 
a  notice  in  the  Standard  in  February  1864  that  “during  the  present  year  I 
will  do  work  in  my  blacksmith  shop  for  the  wives  of  soldiers  in  the  service, 
free  of  charge.”72 


69  Standard  (s-w),  May  8, 29, 1861 ;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1861 :229,  listingjustices  appointed  in  each 
district;  see  also  minutes  for  May  1862:326,  and  May  1863:449-450,  for  names. 

70  Jeffreys  Diary,  dates  as  noted.  “S _ ”  was  probably  Daniel  Scarborough,  one  of  the  three  commit¬ 

teemen  for  Buffaloe  District  (later  part  of  Little  River  and  Marks  Creek  townships)  along  with  Jeffreys  and 
Thomas  R.  Debnam.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1862:326,  May  1863:449. 

71  Wake  Court  Minutes,  1861-1865;  passim;  Standard  (w),  Mar.  1,  1865. 

In  desperation  bom  of  hunger,  Mrs.  Louisa  Reavis  of  “Vance  Hill”  in  Panther  Branch  District,  Wake 
County,  took  her  case  directly  to  Governor  Vance  by  letter  dated  Nov.  1 1, 1863,  pleading  with  him  to  direct 
the  local  committee  to  allow  provisions  for  herself  and  three  small  children.  “My  husband,”  she  wrote, 
“has  bin  serving  18  months  and  I  have  never  drawed  anything  at  all  I  have  tried  the  committy  and  they  wont 
do  nothing  for  me  without  leaf  from  you  or  the  cort  and  I  am  without  meat  and  I  cant  get  one  mouthful .... 
The  committys  names  Simon  Turner  [,]  Simon  Smith  and  Jonathan  Smith.  .  .  .”  Clyde  Olin  Fisher,  “The 
Relief  of  Soldiers’  Families  in  North  Carolina  During  the  Civil  War,”  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  16  (Jan. 
1917):  67,  and  see  60-72,  passim.  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1863:449,  confirms  names  of  Turner,  Smith, 
and  Smith  as  Panther  Branch  District  committee  members. 

72  Standard  (w),  Feb.  24,  1864. 
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The  governing  board  of  Raleigh  obtained  legislative  permission  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  to  double  city  taxes  to  meet  “the  exigencies  of  the 
times”  and  to  provide  for  the  needy  families  of  city  volunteers.  A  commit¬ 
tee  was  to  “see  that  no  soldier’s  family  should  suffer  during  his  absence.” 
Voluntary  contributions  were  found  to  be  essential  as  well,  and  permission 
to  double  the  city  tax  again  had  to  be  sought  in  1863.  A  series  of  meetings  of 
Raleigh  citizens  at  the  courthouse  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Raleigh  Mutual  Relief  and  Charitable  Association,  with  the  special  purpose 
of  providing  fuel  and  food  for  the  needy  during  the  winters  of  1 863  and  1 864 , 
which  were  exceptionally  cold  ones.  Among  the  organization’s  leaders 
were  D.  M.  Barringer,  George  W.  Mordecai,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  T.  H.  Selby, 
and  Jonathan  Worth.  The  corporation  accepted  loans  as  well  as  outright 
donations  of  cash,  wood,  and  all  types  of  provisions.  Miss  Sophia  Par¬ 
tridge,  a  Raleigh  teacher,  wrote  to  a  former  pupil  during  the  cold  January 
1864  that  the  authorities  were  “very  active  in  supplying  the  poor  with  food 
and  wood.”73 

Wartime  Prices  and  Shortages. — The  economic  effects  of  the  war  were 
especially  hard  on  nonfarmers  and  townspeople  who  were  accustomed  to 
buying  instead  of  producing  their  food  and  clothing.  As  the  war  continued 
and  commodities  became  scarce,  prices  soared.  So,  apparently,  did  tem¬ 
pers  and  criticism  of  the  authorities  conducting  the  war  efforts.  In  August 
of  the  third  year,  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes  of  St.  Mary’s  School  described  the 
situation  in  a  letter  to  the  Fayetteville  Observer: 

The  principal  cause  of  our  present  troubles  in  this  State  ...  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  cannot  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the 
present  enormous  prices! .  .  .  People  who  cannot  get  enough  to  eat .  .  . 
grumble  at  everything  [and]  vent  their  spleen  upon  the  war,  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  suffering.  ...  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
patriotism  of  some  waxes  cold,  and  their  wrath  hot.  ...  74 

Examples  of  some  of  the  enormous  prices  that  summer,  from  actual 
Raleigh  market  reports,  include  that  of  flour,  which  had  been  inflated  from 
an  already  high  $15  a  barrel  the  year  before  to  more  than  $100;  meal,  from 
$  1  to  $6 ;  salt,  scarce  anyway ,  from  $7  a  sack  to  $40  or  $50,  when  available  at 
all ;  bacon,  from  35c  to  about  $  1 ;  butter,  from  40c  to  $  1 .25 ;  sugar,  $  1  a  pound 
increased  to  $12;  molasses,  from  $3  to  $10  a  gallon;  and  coffee,  often 
unavailable,  from  $2.50  to  $15  a  pound.  Before  the  war  was  over,  the  same 
commodities  had  skyrocketed  to  $500  for  flour,  meal  $  1 20,  salt  (at  that  time 
almost  totally  unavailable)  $100,  bacon  $7.50,  butter  $10,  sugar  $30,  molas¬ 
ses  $25,  and  coffee  $45.  Sweet  potatoes  were  $35  per  bushel;  and  quinine, 


73  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1860-1861,  First  Extra  Session,  c.  24  (ratified  May  7,  1861);  Register  (s-w),  Apr. 
27,  \86\;  Standard  (w),  Feb.  11,  1863; Register  (w),  Feb.  4,  1863; N.C.  Private  Laws,  1862-1863,  Adjourned 
Session,  c.  49;  Progress  (d),  Sept.  23-Nov.  12,  1863,  passim;  Sophia  Partridge  to  Ellen  Colburn  Seawell, 
Jan.  14,  1864,  Partridge  Papers;  Standard  (w),  Nov.  2,9,  1864. 

74  Mary  Shannon  Smith,  “Union  Sentiment  in  North  Carolina  During  the  Civil  War,”  Meredith  College 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  ser.  9  (Nov.  1915):  14-15. 
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needed  for  certain  medicinal  purposes,  brought  the  astronomical  sum  of 
$1,700  an  ounce.75 

One  of  the  critical  items  in  especially  short  supply  was  salt,  essential  for 
food  preservation.  In  May  1862  the  county  court  appointed  special  agents 
to  go  to  Fayetteville  “to  receive  Wake  County’s  share  of  salt  made  at  the 
salt  works  of  the  State”  and  to  Saltville,  Virginia,  to  purchase  additional 
amounts.  A  large  proportion  of  the  salt  acquired  by  these  means  was 
earmarked  for  the  indigent  families  of  soldiers.  But  a  special  salt  commis¬ 
sion”  was  appointed  also  to  sell  the  precious  commodity  to  others  through 
a  rationing  system.76 

An  evil  against  which  the  newspapers  and  others  waged  a  continual  but 
losing  fight  was  the  damaging  practice  of  speculating.  Some  speculators 
were  known  to  realize  huge  profits  through  buying  and  holding  quantities  of 
necessities  and  through  charging  exorbitant  rents  on  housing  facilities.  A 
Standard  editorial  declared  in  1862,  “We  have  repeatedly  said,  that  the 
extortion  and  speculation  now  practised  in  the  South  are  doing  more  to 
hasten  our  subjugation  than  anything  else  beside.  .  .  .  Look  at  the  deaden¬ 
ing,  chilling  effect  of  this  speculation  mania  upon  the  large  masses  of  the 
people  whose  sons  and  brothers  are  in  the  army.  Everyone  is  melancholy 
and  dejected,  not  at  the  ill  success  of  our  arms,  but  at  the  certain  disaster 
which  is  being  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  speculators.  .  .  .  Many 
have  become  suddenly  rich,  .  .  .  and  they  have  no  concern  except  to  keep 
the  war  raging  that  they  may  make  money.”  Governor  Vance  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  the  soldiers  in  a  letter  written  the  same  year:  ‘  ‘Poor  men,  with 
large  &  often  helpless  families,  go  forth  to  bleed  &  suffer  at  $1 1  per  month, 
supporting  their  wives  &  children  God  knows  how,  with  flour  at  $20,  shoes 
&  cotton  goods  at  fabulous  prices  and  yet  men  who  stay  at  home  in 
protected  ease  .  .  .  reap  a  harvest  of  wealth,  whidh  might  be  truly  called  a 
harvest  of  blood  ....  ”77 

The  Daily  Progress  reported  in  the  fall  of  1863,  “We  learn  that  the 
wealthy  owners  of  old  shanties  in  this  city  are  already  fixing  their  rents  for 
next  year  at  an  advance  of  five  to  six  hundred  percent.”  Houses  normally 
renting  for  $100  to  $200  annually  were  being  “held  at  from  $600  to  $1000 
.  .  .  enough  asked  for  a  year’s  rent  to  buy  the  property.”  More  than  once, 
editorials  articulated  the  cry,  “God  help  the  poor!”78 


75  Raleigh  newspapers  1862-1865,  passim;  D.  H.  Hill,  Young  People  s  History  of  North  Carolina, 
329-330;  William  K.  Boyd,  “Fiscal  and  Economic  Conditions  in  North  Carolina  During  the  Civil  War,” 
N.C. Booklet  14(Apr.  1915):215.  Prices  quoted  above  are  in  terms  of  Confederate  currency.  See  “Scale  of 
Depreciation  of  Confederate  currency,  the  Gold  dollar  being  the  unit  and  measure  of  value  from  November 
1  st  1861  to  May  1  st  1865,”  William  Shepard  Bryan  Papers;  also  in  William  West  Bradbeer,  “North  Carolina 
State  Currency  (From  Confederate  and  Southern  State  Currency),”  N.C.  Booklet,  19  (Jul.-Oct. 
1919):45-46. 

All-time  high  prices  quoted  in  Progress  (d),  Apr.  17,  1865,  listed  bacon  at  $10  and  coffee  at  $50.  See 
below,  chap.  14  at  n.  50. 

76  Wake  Court  Minutes,  May  1862:329,  June  1862  (called  meeting):340,  Aug.  1862:355,  366,  Nov.  1862 
(called  meeting):374-375,  Feb.  1863:419,  May  1863:447. 

77  Standard  (w),  Apr.  22,  1863,  Nov.  13,  1861 ;  Register  (w),  Nov.  19,  1862;  Standard  (w),  Nov.  5,  1862; 
Zebulon  Baird  Vance  to  F.  and  H.  Fries,  Oct.  10,  1862,  Johnston,  Papers  of  Vance  1:256. 

78  Progress  (d),  Apr.  8,  1864,  Oct.  24,  1863,  Feb.  22,  Mar.  29,  1864. 

Both  food  and  housing  for  transients  were  virtually  nonexistent  during  much  of  the  period.  Ladson 


Two  types  of  footwear  made  in  Wake  County  to  alleviate  leather  shortage  were 
these  products  of  the  partnership  of  Philip  Thiem  and  A.  W.  Fraps.  The  wooden 
shoes  at  left  were  inspired  by  the  European  sabot.  At  right  is  one  of  the  wooden- 
sole  d  shoes  advertised  by  their  North  Carolina  Shoe  Factory  as  ‘  ‘ made  of  gum  and 
poplar  wood  .  .  .  with  leather  tops  and  ears.” 

But  a  few  examples  of  the  opposite  spirit  were  recognized  from  time  to 
time.  The  Standard  printed  in  April  1 863  the  heartwarming  information  that 
“Dr.  Wesley  Heartsfield  of  Wake  County  sells  bacon  at  50  cents  per  pound 
to  the  indigent  families  of  soldiers,  and  corn  at  $3  per  bushel,  refusing  to  sell 
at  higher  prices  to  speculators.”79 

The  absence  of  their  men  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  shortages  in 
many  a  farming  family.  Hundreds  of  women  on  small  farms  without  any 
adult  male  help  were,  in  the  words  of  Standard  editor  Holden,  literally 
“brought  to  the  plow  by  this  war.”  He  reported,  “We  conversed  with  one  a 
few  days  ago  who  has  five  sons  and  one  son  in  law  in  the  army,  and  whose 
last  boy  had  been  taken  from  her;  and  she  told  us  she  had  plowed  all  her 
corn  crop  except  a  piece  of  new  ground.  ’  ’  She  had  been  unable  to  find  help 
to  accomplish  that  back-breaking  portion  of  the  labor.  Families  living  on 
self-sufficient  plantations  were  able  to  carry  on  a  little  longer  without 
hardship.  The  recollections  of  the  mistresses  of  some  of  these  plantations 
attest  to  the  loyalty  of  their  slaves  and  to  their  cooperative  efforts  toward 
keeping  those  on  the  home  front  and  on  the  war  front  supplied  with 
necessities.  A  southern  Wake  County  widow,  Mrs.  Laurens  Hinton,  re¬ 
corded  in  her  memoirs  that  Jacob,  one  of  the  Negroes  at  their  home 
Broomfield,  was  an  especially  good  shoemaker  and  kept  a  number  of 
their  neighbors  as  well  as  their  family  well  shod  during  the  war.80 

To  meet  the  universal  need  in  town  as  well  as  country  for  shoes,  a 


Lawrence  Fraser  of  S.C.  and  a  companion  searched  in  vain  for  a  hotel  or  restaurant  to  serve  them  a  meal; 
and  Chaplain  A.  D.  Betts  slept  on  the  parlor  floor  at  W.  T.  Bain’s  Raleigh  hotel  in  Nov.  1862.  Grubbs, 
“Small,  wooden  trunk”;  W.  A.  Betts,  Experience  of  a  Confederate  Chaplain,  23. 

79  Standard  (w),  Apr.  22,  1863. 

80  Standard  (w),  July  20,  1864;  Hinton,  “Reminiscences  of  the  Key  Basket,”  8. 

Broomfield,  built  in  the  first  third  of  the  1 9th  century,  was  still  standing  until  1 979  near  the  intersection  of 
Tryon  Rd.  with  U.S.  highways  70  and  401  South.  Until  a  few  years  earlier  it  had  remained  in  possession  of 
representatives  of  the  ninth  generation  of  descendants  of  Theophilus  Hunter,  original  owner  of  the  land. 
The  key  basket  also  remained  in  the  family.  Peter  P.  Williams,  Hunter  descendant  and  donor  of  copy  of 
“Reminiscences,”  to  the  author,  Apr.  6,  1970,  and  telephone  conversation  with  Sarah  Denny  Williamson, 
Nov.  8,  1982. 
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commodity  that  became  harder  and  harder  to  secure,  two  enterprising 
Raleigh  merchants,  Philip  Thiem  and  A.  W.  Fraps,  began  in  1861  a  man¬ 
ufactory  for  making  wooden  shoes.  Their  newspaper  advertisement  de¬ 
scribed  their  product  as  “the  cheapest  shoes  now  manufactured,”  made  of 
gum  and  poplar  wood,  lined, 4  ^finished  off  with  leather  tops  and  ears,  [and] 
impervious  to  water.”  Their  North  Carolina  Wooden  Shoe  Factory  was 
given  wide  publicity  in  the  state  through  newspaper  editorials,  one  of  which 
congratulated  Thiem  and  Fraps  “for  their  intelligence  and  enterprise”  and 
for  both  supplying  a  great  want  and  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
workmen  at  remunerating  wages.81 

Other  new  articles  of  clothing  also  became  more  scarce,  since  the  South 
boasted  few  manufactories  of  cloth  goods,  and  these  were  producing  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  armed  forces.  A  western  Wake  resident,  describing  a  group 
of  his  neighbors  attending  a  church  meeting  soon  after  the  war,  wrote, 
“The  attire  of  the  crowd  was  garments  that  had  been  long  out  of  use,  or 
made  by  mothers  and  daughters  of  material  they  had  ingeniously  put 
together  during  the  days  of  the  war.  To  their  praise  be  it  said,  they  had  done 
their  part  well.  A  factory  made  hat,  bonnet  or  pair  of  shoes  was  almost  a 
show.”82 


Events  of  the  War  Years 

Soldiers  Encamped  in  Wake.—  During  the  summer  of  1861  a  Virginian 
named  John  Lewis  Peyton  spent  several  weeks  in  the  capital  county  prior 
to  sailing  for  England  as  North  Carolina’s  state  agent  abroad.  His  account 
of  his  observations  in  the  state,  published  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  includes  some  impressions  of  activities  in  Wake  that  first  war  summer. 
“In  the  cool  of  the  evening,”  he  wrote,  “the  favourite  drive  was  to  the 
camps,  to  witness  the  drill  and  dress  parade.”  He  described  the  daily  visits 
to  soldiers  at  encampments  and  hospitals  made  by  an  aging  local  veteran  of 
the  War  of  1812,  whom  he  identified  only  as  “General  B.”  Bringing  gifts  of 
money,  clothing,  medicines,  and  “delicacies  likely  to  tempt  the  appetite 
and  benefit  the  sick,”  the  old  veteran  bemoaned  his  own  inability  to  join  the 
hardy  volunteers  preparing  for  the  battle.83 

Federal  Prisoners.—  Some  forty  Federal  prisoners  were  confined  in 
Wake  County  that  summer.  After  visiting  their  quarters  at  the  camp  of 
instruction,  Peyton  made  a  point  of  testifying  that  the  prisoners  had 
“comfortable,  wooden  buildings  for  quarters,”  that  their  medical  treat¬ 
ment  was  adequate,  and  that  their  rations  were  the  same  as  those  issued  to 
the  Confederate  troops.  Prisoners  of  war  did  not  consistently  fare  so  well, 

81  Register  (s-w),  Oct.  9, 1861,  Jan.  1,4,  1862.  The  Thiem  and  Fraps  factory  utilized  a  building  called  “the 
old  wool  factory”  and,  according  to  an  1864  document,  was  “in  the  business  of  making  Shoes,  Saddletrees, 
Ambulances,  lead  pencils,  glue,  &c.”  Wake  Deed  Book  24:301-312.  The  N.C.  Museum  of  History  owns 
examples  of  the  wooden-soled  shoes. 

82  Olive,  Life  and  Times,  260. 

Officers  sometimes  employed  friends  to  deliver  money  from  their  pay  to  wives  back  home.  In  Nov.  1862 
Chaplain  Alexander  D.  Betts  carried  out  such  a  mission  for  Seaton  Gales,  recording  in  his  journal  that  he 
called  on  Mrs.  Gales  in  Raleigh  and  paid  her  “$250  from  her  husband.  Lovely  woman.  Children  all  sick  with 
scarlet  fever,  and  her  husband  far  away.”  Betts,  Experience  of  a  Confederate  Chaplain,  23. 

83  Peyton,  American  Crisis,  12,  29-32;  see  DAB  14:520. 
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although  there  was  one  group  that  had  special,  if  secret,  treatment.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recollections  of  John  Nichols,  his  fellow  Masons  saw  to  it 
that  prisoners  who  were  Masons  received  attention,  whenever  it  was  in 
their  power  to  arrange  it.  Among  the  several  hundred  prisoners  quartered 
at  Camp  Holmes  were  several  who  were  discovered  to  be  Masons  and  for 
whom  “Masons  of  the  guard  who  stood  sentinel  over  them”  arranged  a 
special  dinner.  The  event  was  described  in  the  Masonic  journal  Key  Stone. 
Not  all  prisoners  received  such  courtesies;  and  conditions  worsened  with 
the  progress  of  the  war.84 

War  Refugees. — Refugees  from  coastal  North  Carolina  as  well  as  from 
other  states  retreated  to  Raleigh  and  other  urban  areas.  In  March  1862, 
when  Federal  troops  captured  New  Bern,  hundreds  of  refugees  from  the 
coastal  area  crowded  into  Raleigh.  Among  those  from  New  Bern  were  the 
family  of  William  S.  Pettigrew,  whom  friends  in  Wake  County  sheltered. 
Mrs.  William  L’Engle,  the  former  Madeleine  Saunders,  refugeeing  from 
elsewhere  in  her  parents’  Raleigh  home,  “Elmwood,”  wrote  to  a  relative 
that  “the  sole  topic  of  conversation”  in  Wake  County  was  the  possibility 
that  the  Union  forces  planned  to  continue  inland  and  attack  the  state 
capital,  and  that  many  local  families  as  well  as  recently  arrived  refugees 
were  packing  to  leave.  The  attack  did  not  materialize,  and  throughout  the 
war  Wake  County  continued  to  be  a  refuge  for  families  fleeing  from  the 
coast  and  other  danger  points.85 

Some  of  the  strangers  were  received  by  hospitable  Wake  citizens  as 
guests.  Others  paid  for  room  and  board  in  hotels  and  rooming  houses,  as  far 
as  these  accommodations  were  available.  In  times  of  severe  shortages  of 
space  there  were  reports  such  as  those  during  the  New  Bern  crisis  that 
“several  ladies  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  parlor  of  the 
Yarborough  House,  and  one  party  of  ladies  were  obliged  to  sit  up  the  whole 
night  for  the  want  of  beds  to  lie  upon.”  Editors  appealed  for  more  local 
residents  to  welcome  fugitives  into  their  homes,  and  one  letter- writer 
suggested  a  committee  to  direct  strangers  to  homes  where  they  would  be 
welcomed.  “We  know  not,”  he  reminded  the  home  folks,  “when  we  too 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  condition.”86 


84  Register  (w),  July  24,  1861 ;  Peyton,  American  Crisis,  9;  Nichols ,  History  of  Hiram  Lodge ,  38.  See  also 
Marcom  Diary,  May  19,  20,  1863. 

Details  about  the  Masonic  dinner  for  the  prisoners  furnished  by  Nichols  appear  in  a  1907  book  of  Masonic 
stories.  Edward  S.  Ellis,  Low  Twelve,  126-128. 

An  example  of  one  Confederate  soldier’s  treatment  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Union  forces  is  that  of  Jacob 
Andrew  Hartsfield,  Co.  I,  1st  N.C.  Regiment.  He  wrote  that  fare  at  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  in  Washington 
was  “very  good,”  although  hardtack  often  contained  worms;  and  at  Hilton  Head  he  experienced  a  period 
on  bread  and  water.  He  also  noted  that  the  Negro  soldiers  guarding  him  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were '  ‘  more 
human  than  their  [white]  officers,”  citing  in  illustration  a  black  sentinel’s  strategy  to  avoid  shooting  a 
prisoner  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  his  white  superior.  Jacob  Andrew  Hartsfield,  Civil  War  reminiscences,  in 
possession  of  his  grandson,  J.  A.  Hartsfield,  Wake  Forest  (copy  in  author’s  possession). 

85  Mary  Elizabeth  Massey,  “The  Confederate  Refugees  in  North  Carolina,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  40 
(Spring  1962):  158-182,  passim;  also  Massey,  “Southern  Refugee  Life  During  the  Civil  War,”  N.C.  Histori¬ 
cal  Review  20  (Jan.  1943):  14,  citing  Pettigrew  letter,  Mar.  28, 1862;  Madeleine  Saunders  L’Engle  to  Edward 
L.  L’Engle,  Mar.  18,  1862,  Edward  McCrady  L’Engle  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection;  Massey, 
“Confederate  Refugees,”  173,  citing  Standard  (s-w),  June  12,  1863. 

86  Register  (w),  May  17,  21,  1862. 
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Perhaps  the  most  prominent  refugee  in  the  capital  county  was  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  with  her  children  spent  several  weeks  in  Raleigh. 
They  arrived  at  the  Yarborough  House  on  May  10,  1862,  after  President 
Davis  insisted  they  leave  Richmond,  the  endangered  capital  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  fier  husband  visited  them  briefly  in  June,  bringing  the  family  physi¬ 
cian  to  examine  one  of  the  children  who  was  ill.  Some  days  after  his 
departure,  he  communicated  by  telegram  to  his  wife  at  the  Yarborough  the 
news  of  the  Confederates’  victory  in  the  Seven  Days’  Battles  around 
Richmond  June  26-July  2.  In  her  memoirs  Mrs.  Davis  recalled  how  the 
message  from  her  husband,  before  being  delivered  to  her,  was  shared  with 
eager  Raleigh  folk.  Her  account  of  the  event  was  as  follows: 

When  the  news  of  our  great  victory  over  such  long  odds  came  to 
Raleigh,  everyone  was  breathless  with  excitement.  The  telegraph  of¬ 
fice  was  separated  by  a  narrow  alley  from  my  room  in  the  hotel.  As  I 
walked  my  ill  baby  to  and  fro  by  the  window,  a  voice  came  from  the 
street,  “Tell  us  what  you  know,  please.”  Just  then  a  crowd  filled  the 
alley  and  another  voice  cried,  “Boys,  I  can  take  it  off  as  it  passes.” 
Another  one  said  .  .  .  ,  “Do  tell  us  it  is  a  victory;”  and  as  a  telegram 
from  the  President  to  me  was  recorded,  every  word  was  shouted  to  the 
crowd.  At  the  end  of  the  message  someone  said,  “Don’t  hurrah,  you 
will  scare  the  sick  baby.”  The  crowd  could  not  keep  silent  long,  and 
after  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  street  they  shouted  themselves 
hoarse.  One  old  man  stopped  in  the  alley  and  called  up  —  “I  say, 
madam,  we  will  pray  for  your  poor  baby;  don’t  be  downhearted.”87 

Passing  through  Raleigh  again  in  January  1863,  President  Davis  spoke  to 
the  “large  crowd  assembled  at  the  depot”  and  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
“kindness  and  affection”  his  family  had  received  the  preceding  summer. 
“And  he  was  gratified,”  reported  the  Register,  “to  meet  the  people  of 
Raleigh  as  North  Carolinians  ....  True  to  her  Revolutionary  history. 
North  Carolina  had  given  to  the  cause  ...  a  support  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Confederacy.”88 

Several  letters  from  Mrs.  Davis  to  Mrs.  L.  O’B.  Branch  and  other 
Raleigh  friends  refer  to  her  great  fatigue  during  those  “portentous  times.” 
A  current  rumor  that  summer  had  been  that  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Confederacy  was  about  “to  be  removed  from  Richmond  to  Raleigh.” 
During  a  part  of  their  stay  in  the  capital  county,  Mrs.  Davis  and  the  children 
lived  on  the  St.  Mary’s  campus.  A  letter  to  James  A.  Briggs  many  years 
later  recalled  her  impressions  of  Raleigh  as  follows:  “When  I  rented  a  part 
of  Dr.  Smedes  house,  and  took  board  in  his  school,  I  was  greatly  depressed 
and  heavy  with  anxiety  —  but  in  him  and  his,  and  in  the  dear  people  of 
hospitable  Raleigh  I  found  friends  whose  regard  made  a  home  feeling 


87  Standard  (w),  May  14,  June  18,  1862 ;State  Journal  (w),  June  18,  1862;  Varina  Howell  Davis ,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Ex-President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America:  A  Memoir  2:321-322. 

A  diary  of  the  time  noted  that  Mrs.  Davis  was  “delightfully  situated  at  Raleigh,”  where  North  Carolinians 
were  “so  loyal,  so  hospitable”  that  she  was  not  “allowed  to  eat  a  meal  at  the  hotel.”  Mary  Boykin  Chesnut, 
A  Diary  from  Dixie,  edited  by  Isabella  D.  Martin  and  Myrta  Lockett  Avary,  170. 

88  Massey,  “Confederate  Refugees,”  173;  Standard  (w),  Jan.  7,  1863;  Register  (w),  Jan.  7,  1863. 
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which  I  am  sure  would  now  come  back  to  me  if  I  should  revisit  that  dear 
and  well  beloved  town.  I  am  now  old  however  and  am  unable  to  travel 
much  .  .  .  .”89 

Also  during  the  war  years,  a  member  of  another  famous  Confederate 
family,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  daughter  Mildred,  was  a  student  at  St. 
Mary’s.  Knowing  she  was  there,  passing  troops  were  said  by  one  of  her 
schoolmates  to  have  given  “serenades  at  the  school  in  special  honor’’  both 
of  Mildred  and  of  another  student,  Lucia  Polk,  daughter  of  the  former 
bishop,  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk.90 

Education  and  Publishing. — St.  Mary’s  and  some  other  schools  in  Wake 
County  remained  open  throughout  the  war.  Lovejoy’s  Academy  on  Burke 
Square  continued  for  at  least  part  of  the  time ,  as  did  the  Asbury  Academy  in 
the  Cary  area.  S.  M.  Williams,  who  lived  eight  miles  south  of  Raleigh  on 
Fayetteville  Road,  employed  a  female  teacher  for  his  own  children  and 
several  boarding  students  during  those  years.  Two  Wake  Forest  professors 
operated  a  female  seminary  in  the  college  buildings  during  1863  and  1864 
after  that  institution  had  closed.  According  to  their  advertisements,  they 
“greatly  preferred’’  that  students  pay  their  board  and  tuition  in  such 
provisions  as  wheat,  bacon,  lard,  and  butter  instead  of  in  cash.  Miss  Sophia 
Partridge  continued  her  Select  School  for  Young  Ladies  through  the  entire 
period,  also  teaching  music,  painting,  and  French  to  day  scholars  as  well  as 
to  some  half-dozen  or  more  who  boarded  in  her  East  Hargett  Street 
home.91 

Some  of  the  public  schools  managed  to  remain  open  for  a  while.  In  Wake, 
the  county  court  continued  at  least  through  1863  to  appoint  ten  men  each 
year  as  a  board  of  superintendents  of  common  schools  and  to  appropriate 
funds  for  education.  Board  chairman  Stephen  Stephenson  reported  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  that  during  1862  a  total  of  38  of 
Wake’s  60  districts  operated  schools  for  an  average  of  two  and  a  half 
months,  with  776  boys  and  550  girls  enrolled.  During  that  year  24  male  and  4 
female  teachers  were  licensed  by  the  local  board.  The  Wake  statistics  were 
missing  from  State  Superintendent  Calvin  Wiley’s  report  the  following 
year,  the  last  published  by  the  state  during  the  war.  The  statewide  enroll¬ 
ment  for  1863  reflected  about  half  the  number  of  students  that  had  been  in 


89  Varina  Davis  to  Mrs.  L.  O’B.  Branch,  n.d.,  Mrs.  Branch  Papers;  State  Journal  (w),  Mar.  5,  1862; 
Varina  Davis  to  James  A.  Briggs,  June  1,  1895,  Jefferson  Davis  Papers,  State  Archives. 

St.  Mary’s  College  historian  Martha  S.  Stoops  notes  that  Mrs.  Davis  and  children  apparently  moved  to 
the  campus  in  early  July,  remaining  there  until  late  August.  Stoops  interviews. 

90  Records  in  St.  Mary’s  College  archives,  cited  in  Martha  Stoops  to  the  author,  Apr.  6,  1976;  Lizzie 
Wilson  Montgomery,  The  St.  Mary’s  of  Olden  Days,  16;  St.  Mary’s  Muse  9  (Apr.  1905):  13. 

Mildred  Lee  was  a  St.  Mary ’  s  student  from  late  summer  or  early  fall  1 86 1  through  at  least  the  first  term  of 
1863.  Lucy  Walker  Cruikshank,  “A  Few  Recollections,  1863-’64,”  St.  Mary’s  Muse  10  (Apr.  1 906):  12, 
cited  by  Martha  S.  Stoops  to  author,  Stoops  interviews. 

91  Raleigh  newspaper  notices,  1861-1865,  passim;  News  and  Observer,  May  20,  1895',  Standard  (w),  Jan. 
6,  Apr.  16,  1862,  Feb.  11,  1863;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  \:444,  Progress  (d),  Jan.  22,  1864; 
Record  of  Pupils  in  Select  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1846-1865,  and  letters  (Sophia  Partridge  to  Ellen 
Colburn  Seawell,  Oct.  17,  1861,  Jan.  14,  1864),  Partridge  Papers. 

Although  Dr.  Smedes  postponed  the  opening  of  St.  Mary’s  for  a  short  time  in  Jan.  1864,  advertisements 
throughout  the  war  years  indicate  that  every  session  was  held.  Standard  (w),  Jan.  5,  1864;  Raleigh 
newspapers,  1861-1865,  passim. 


An  elementary  school  grammar, 

“especially  designed  for  the  use 
of  Southern  schools,’’  was  com¬ 
piled  and  printed  in  1863  by  Levi 
Branson  at  the  Raleigh  publishing 
house  of  Branson  and  Farrar. 

Other  wartime  school  books  also 
came  from  local  presses. 

schools  before  the  war.  In  spite  of  acute  difficulties  and  shortages  of  all 
kinds,  the  number  reflected  “much  more  of  success  than  we  had  feared,” 
according  to  Raleigh’s  Daily  Confederate.  E.  B.  Thomas  of  Raleigh  pro¬ 
posed  in  1864  to  teach  a  five-month  tuition  school  for  boys  in  Raleigh’s 
western  ward  school  building.  After  the  war,  Thomas  became  chairman  of 
Wake  County’s  board  of  examiners  in  the  reorganized  school  system.92 

In  the  summer  of  1861  Raleigh  was  host  to  a  statewide  meeting  of 
teachers  from  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Of  major  concern  was  the 
fact  that  the  South  had  relied  on  the  North  for  textbooks  and  must  now 
produce  them  locally.  During  the  following  war  years  a  Raleigh  firm, 
Branson  and  Farrar,  was  the  chief  supplier  of  textbooks  in  North  Carolina. 
The  sister  of  one  of  the  partners,  Mrs.  Marinda  Branson  Moore,  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  firm  books  entitled  The  Dixie  Elementary  Spelling 
Book,  The  Dixie  Primer,  First  Dixie  Reader,  Geographical  Reader,  and 
Primary  Geography.  Her  brother,  Levi  Branson,  wrote  First  Book  in 
Composition.  The  firm  also  published  English  Grammar  by  Brantley  York 
and  An  Elementary  Arithmetic  by  Lemuel  Johnson.93 


92  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1861:185,  Feb.  1862:311,  May  1862:3,33,  Feb.  1863:414;  Report [s]  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  [Public  Instruction],  Legislative  Documents,  1862-1863,  1863-1864, 
1868-1869;  Confederate  (d).  Mar.  21,  1864;  Standard  (w),  Jan.  6,  1864. 

93  Standard  (s-w),  July  20,  1861 ;  Register  (w),  July  24,  1861;  Noble,  History  of  the  Public  Schools,  234; 
Lawrence  F.  London,  “Confederate  Literature  and  Its  Publishers,”  89-90.  See  advertisements  for  the 
books  in  Standard  (w),  Aug.  12,  1863,  Jan.  6,  1864.  Also  see  excerpts  from  Mrs.  Moore’s  spelling  and 
geography  textbooks  in  Yearns  and  Barrett,  N.C.  Civil  War  Documentary,  234-237. 

Also  published  in  Raleigh  during  the  war  years  was  an  anthology  of  poems  called  Songs  of  Love  and 
Liberty,  Compiled  by  a  North  Carolina  Lady  (1864).  Walser,  Literary  N.C. ,  22.  See  above,  chap,  llatn.92, 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 
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Entertainment. — Growing  less  frequent  as  the  war  wore  on,  local  enter¬ 
tainment  events  during  the  sixties  were  primarily  benefits  for  charities.  A 
concert  by  local  musicians  at  Commons  Hall  was  “for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.”  The  traveling  “Confederate  Minstrels”  were 
in  Raleigh  for  a  series  of  performances,  the  fourth  of  which  was  billed  as  a 
benefit  for  “the  sick  soldiers.”  Similarly,  the  itinerant  Slomans  family  of 
musicians,  after  staging  three  Raleigh  performances,  “stayed  over  an  extra 
night  to  give  a  benefit  for  a  man  who  lost  his  sight  in  service  of  his  country .  ’  ’ 
A  few  weeks  later,  a  performer  billing  himself  as  ‘  ‘the  Blind  Refugee”  gave 
a  concert  at  the  town  hall  in  1864,  charging  $2  admission.94 

Political  Conflict. — Raleigh  newspapers  of  the  war  period  reflect  the 
bitter  strife  between  North  Carolina’s  Conservative  and  Confederate  par¬ 
ties.  A  strong  Confederate,  Senate  Speaker  Henry  Toole  Clark,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  governorship  following  Governor  Ellis’s  death  in  1861.  Clark 
advocated  expending  “the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar”  if  necessary  to  win 
the  war.  This  unreserved  support  of  the  Confederate  States  government 
policies  was  continued  by  the  Confederate  party  in  the  1862  election 
campaign.  The  State  Journal  and  the  Raleigh  Register  supported  the 
central  government  policy  and  campaigned  for  William  J.  Johnston,  Con¬ 
federate  party  candidate.  The  other  two  local  papers,  the  Progress  and  the 
Standard,  supported  the  candidates  of  the  Conservative  party,  including 
successful  contender  Zebulon  Baird  Vance.  William  W.  Holden  of  the 
Standard  charged  that  continuation  of  the  Clark  policy  was  resulting  in  a 
“rich  man’s  war  and  a  poor  man’s  fight.”  Governor  Vance  later  used  the 
same  words  in  criticism  of  the  conscription  and  impressment  acts  of  the 
Confederate  States  government  and  of  President  Davis.95 

A  Confederate  government  order  to  impress  slaves  from  plantation 
owners  as  well  as  farm  animals  elicited  the  following  protest  from  a  south¬ 
ern  Wake  County  farmer  who  signed  himself  “Middle  Creek”  in  a  letter 
published  in  a  January  1863  Standard :  “.  .  .  The  consequences  will  be  the 
most  disastrous  ....  Seven-tenths  of  our  white  laboring  population  has 
been  taken  from  the  farm  and  the  workshops  to  fight .  .  .  ;  upon  the  back  of 
that  take  our  negroes  and  teams,  and  I  ask  who  is  to  feed  our  soldiers,  their 
wives  and  children.”96 


re  the  first  book  issued  under  copyright  of  the  Confederate  States,  Hesper  and  Other  Poems,  by  Theophilus 
Hunter  Hill.  Also  from  Raleigh  W.  B.  Smith  edited  and  published  for  a  few  months  in  1864,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  a  weekly  newspaper  “devoted  to  Polite  Southern  Literature,”  called  The  Mercury.  Listed  among 
regular  contributors  were  Wake  County  writers  Hill,  Rev.  William  S.  Lacy,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  and 
“Tenella”  (Mary  Bayard  Clarke),  and  others.  Mercury  (Raleigh),  Apr.  30-Oct.  29,  1864;  R.  Jones,  N.C. 
Newspapers  on  Microfilm,  47;  Jones  and  Avant,  Union  List  of  N.C.  Newspapers,  87. 

Henry  D.  Turner  published  his  North  Carolina  Almanac  from  Raleigh  throughout  the  war  years.  There 
was  also  a  North  Carolina  Baptist  Almanac  for  1865,  compiled  by  Rev.  Needham  B.  Cobb,  also  published 
in  Raleigh.  Drake,  Almanacs  ofU.S.,  vol.  2:1364-1365. 

94  State  Journal  (w),  Sept.  25,  1861,  Feb.  26,  1862;  Progress  (d),  Oct.  26,  28,  31,  1863,  Jan.  7,  1864. 

95  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  N.C.,  182;  Elliott,  The  Raleigh  Register,  107-108;  Register  (w),  June  4,  25,  Aug. 
13,  1862. 

In  1863,  after  64  years  in  Raleigh,  the  Register  ceased  publication  in  the  capital  county.  John  W.  Syme  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  who  had  purchased  the  newspaper  from  the  Gales  family  in  1856,  announced  in  the  final 
Raleigh  issue,  that  of  Sept.  9,  1863,  that  he  was  returning  home  to  continue  publishing  it  there.  Elliott,  op. 
cit.,  100,  107. 

96  Standard  (s-w),  Jan.  23,  1863.  See  also  Progress  (d).  Sept.  23,  1863. 
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Although  Governor  Vance  made  it  clear  that  the  South  must  win  the  war, 
he  was  engaged  in  continual  controversy  with  Confederate  governmental 
policies.  In  the  peace  movement  that  developed  in  North  Carolina,  Hol¬ 
den’s  Standard  in  Raleigh  was  the  voice  of  its  supporters.  Vance  de¬ 
nounced  the  movement  and  Holden  then  became  the  Peace  party’s  candi¬ 
date  in  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1864  against  the  incumbent  Vance.  The 
latter  had  the  support  of  all  but  the  radical  wing  of  the  Conservative  party  as 
well  as  of  the  Confederate  party  and  won  easily,  although  among  Wake 
voters  Holden  polled  almost  as  many  votes  (1,274)  as  did  the  victorious 
Vance,  who  polled  1,581  in  the  capital  county.97 

In  the  eyes  of  some,  Holden’s  association  with  the  peace  movement 
made  him  a  traitor  to  the  Southern  cause.  A  brigade  of  Confederate  soldiers 
from  Georgia  passing  through  Raleigh  in  September  1863  wrecked  the 
office  and  printing  equipment  of  his  newspaper.  In  retaliation,  about  two 
hundred  of  Holden’s  local  supporters  the  following  day  demolished  the 
office  of  the  conservative  State  Journal.  On  the  third  day  another  Confed¬ 
erate  regiment,  this  one  from  Alabama,  threatened  still  more  violence. 
Only  repeated  personal  intervention  by  Governor  Vance  halted  the  chaos 
on  each  of  the  three  occasions,  after  which  President  Davis  complied  with 
Vance’s  telegraphed  demand  that  Confederate  troops  be  ordered  to  bypass 
Raleigh  en  route  to  duty  elsewhere.98 

Two  Ships  Named  Raleigh.  —  Two  ships  of  the  Confederate  Navy  bore 
the  name  Raleigh .  The  first  was  a  steamer  converted  in  the  summer  of  1 86 1 
into  a  fighting  ship,  equipped  originally  with  a  single  thirty-two-pound  gun 
and  later  with  a  second.  She  was  among  the  earliest  steamers  to  be  outfitted 
for  Confederate  use  and  participated  in  the  famous  naval  battle  at  Hampton 
Roads  in  March  1862  involving  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.  Renamed 
Roanoke  near  the  end  of  the  war,  the  original  Raleigh  was  reported  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Confederate  Navy  on  April  4, 1865,  following  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond.  The  second  C.  S.  S.  Raleigh  was  an  ironclad  sloop,  or  ram, 
built  at  Wilmington  in  1864  and  mounted  with  four  guns.  After  one  brief 
encounter  in  May  1864  she  “broke  her  back”  on  Wilmington  Bar  and  sank. 
Raleigh  commanders  were  James  W.  Alexander  and  J.  Pembroke  Jones, 
neither  of  them  a  Wake  Countian." 

Near  War’s  End 

Capital  County  Fortifications. — As  a  protection  for  the  capital  against 
possible  Federal  attack  from  the  coast,  Governor  Vance  in  1863  ordered 
the  construction  of  earthen  breastworks  completely  encircling  Raleigh. 
The  light  earthworks  were  about  five  feet  high,  with  some  dozen  batteries 


97  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  439-440,  447;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  1389. 

98  Barrett,  C/v/7  War  in  N.C.,  195- 196;  Progress  (d),  Sept.  11,  1863;  official  correspondence  regarding  the 
“military  riots  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,”  F.  Moore,  Rebellion  Record,  vol.7,doc.  166:499-500;  OR,  ser.  l,vol.51, 
part  2:763-768. 

99  Clark  .Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  5:299-3 12;  OR,  ser.  2,vol.  1:263;  OR,  ser.  2,  vol.  3:363;  U.S.  Navy 
Department,  Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships  2:559.  See  also  Louise  T.  Moore,  “Civil  War 
Wrecks  Dot  Carolina  Coastline,”  News  and  Observer,  June  17,  1951;  David  Stick,  Graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic:  Shipwrecks  of  the  North  Carolina  Coast,  60  ,  247. 


Governor  Vance  in  1863  ordered  earthen  breastworks  built  around  Raleigh  to 
protect  against  possible  attack  from  the  coast.  Evidence  of  the  earthworks  re¬ 
mained  well  into  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century ,  as  noted  on  a  historical 
highway  marker  on  Wake  Forest  Road  near  Mordecai  House.  This  map  was  made 
in  1865  by  a  Union  army  engineer  from  a  captured  Confederate  map.  ( Archives 
photocopy.) 

for  cannon  at  intervals.  Half  a  century  after  the  war,  Fred  A.  Olds  de¬ 
scribed  two  of  the  batteries  then  remaining  intact.  One  was  about  250  yards 
southeast  of  the  intersection  of  present  New  Bern  and  Tarboro  roads  and 
the  second  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  capitol  near  the  later 
Pilot  Mills  on  North  Wilmington  Street.  “Half-moon  shaped,”  according 
to  Olds,  each  battery  was  designed  for  two  thirty-two-pound  cannon 
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mounted  on  carriages  and  flanked  by  smaller  field  pieces.  Nancy  Branch  of 
Raleigh  had  written  to  a  kinsman  in  January,  “We  .  .  .  heard  yesterday  that 
[Federal  troops]  were  advancing  again  from  New  Bern.  They  say  this  is 
certainly  true.  ...  I  think  we  can  keep  them  from  Raleigh.”  The  attack 
never  materialized  and  the  fortifications  were  not  used.100 

Much  of  the  labor  of  construction  was  done  by  slaves.  A  Confederate 
government  order  called  for  enrollment  of  male  slaves  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifty  to  work  on  fortifications,  but  Governor  Vance’s  order 
limited  the  call  to  those  eighteen  to  forty-five.  The  militia  colonels  were 
instructed  to  “collect  able  bodied  male  slaves  ...  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  each  ten  working  hands  in  the  employment  of  an  individual’  ’  and  to  have 
them  report  to  the  courthouse  to  be  assigned  to  work  on  the  entrenchments. 
The  names  of  several  of  the  laborers  are  known.  One  was  Brodie  Rogers, 
who  continued  after  the  war  to  make  his  home  in  Raleigh  as  a  respected 
carpenter.  The  receipt  for  his  labor  was  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  his 
former  master  as  late  as  1939.  Also  in  the  1930s,  Stephen  Stephens,  a 
well-known  resident  of  the  Oberlin  section  of  Raleigh,  recalled  in  newspa¬ 
per  interviews  his  part  in  the  breastworks  construction  while  a  slave  in  the 
Mordecai-Cameron  family.101 

Negroes  in  the  War. — In  spite  of  President  Lincoln’s  September  22, 

1862,  preliminary  proclamation  concerning  the  freeing  of  slaves  in  the 
seceded  states,  and  the  actual  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  January  1, 

1863,  slaves  in  the  South  were  not  actually  freed  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  Wake  County  slaves  engaged  in 
building  the  Raleigh  fortifications,  others  were  involved  in  war-related 
services.  A  February  1864  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  made  able- 
bodied  slaves  and  free  Negroes  liable  for  work  as  needed,  the  owners  of 


100  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1862-1863,  c.  16;  Guion,  Map  of  Raleigh,  1863;  Olds,  “Roundabout  Raleigh” 
column,  Raleigh  Times,  n.d.  [1914?],  Wake  library  scrapbook;  Nancy  H.  Branch  to  “Buddy,”  Jan.  1863, 
Mrs.  Branch  Papers. 

Wake  residents  held  public  meetings  at  the  courthouse  in  July  to  plan  for  citizens  to  man  the  entrench¬ 
ments  in  the  event  of  attack.  The  Register  declared  that  “if  the  Yankee  thieves  come  here  after  wool,  they 
will  go  back  shorn.”  Register  (w),  July  8,  15  1863;  State  Journal  (w),  July  15,  18,  1863. 

Both  Battery  Heights  subdivision  and  Battery  Drive,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first-described  gun  emplace¬ 
ment  derive  their  names  from  this  installation.  A  state  historical  highway  marker  (H-30)  on  Wake  Forest 
Rd.,  Raleigh,  indicates  partial  remains  of  the  breastworks  were  at  mid-century  visible  approximately  a  third 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  marker.  In  1936,  researchers  in  the  Federal  Writers’  Project  published  in  a  local 
newspaper  a  story  about  a  Union  soldier  said  to  have  been  killed  during  an  attack  on  Raleigh,  and 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  a  military  encounter  over  the  breastworks.  Letters  to  the  editor  in 
subsequent  editions  tended  to  debunk  the  story.  News  and  Observer,  July  26,  29,  30,  1936.  See  below, 
however,  at  n.  120. 

A  former  St.  Mary’s  student  described  that  portion  of  the  fortifications  that  passed  “through  the  western 
part  of  Saint  Mary’s  Grove.  The  Rectory  now  [1932]  stands  on  the  line  of  the  embankment.”  The  necessity 
for  felling  “many  of  the  finest  trees”  distressed  the  students  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the  rector.  Mrs.  Smedes, 
she  said,  “would  wring  her  hands  and  exclaim:  ‘They  have  killed  my  two  fine  boys,  and  now  they  are  killing 
our  trees.’  ”  The  students  would  walk,  she  recalled,  from  the  school  grove  to  DorotheaDix  Hospital  on  top 
of  the  earth-works.  Montgomery,  St.  Mary’s  of  Olden  Days,  20. 

101  State  Journal  (w),  July  18,  1863;  Mitchell,  Legal  Aspects  of  Conscription,  S\-,  State  Journal  (w),  July 
15,  18,  1863;  statement  pertaining  to  employment  of  slave  Edmond,  Aug.  26,  1863,  Moses  Bledsoe  Papers, 
State  Archives;  Willis  G.  Griggs,  “Sherman’s  Arrival  in  City  Dramatic  Moment,”  News  and  Observer, 
Aug.  13,  1939;  Elizabeth  T.  Derieux,  “Seventy  Years  Ago  General  Sherman’s  Army  Came  to  Town,” 
News  and  Observer,  Apr.  7, 1935.  A  “Captain  Green”  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  crews,  apparently. 
Register  (w),  July  15,  1863. 
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slaves  so  employed  to  receive  the  remuneration  for  their  labor.  One  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  type  of  service  involved  is  shown  in  a  receipt  acknowledging 
employment  of  twenty-five-year-old  Isaiah  from  Moses  A.  Bledsoe’s 
plantation,  for  duty  as  a  teamster  in  General  Johnston’s  army  during  the 
last  months  of  fighting  in  1865. 102 

The  Union  army  had  begun  enlisting  Negro  soldiers  as  early  as  1862. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  asked  the  Confederate  government  to  conscript  slaves 
as  soldiers,  offering  them  freedom  in  return  for  service;  but  the  legislation 
was  opposed  by  President  Davis  and  others  and  failed  to  pass  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  1865.  Only  a  few  companies  were  raised;  none,  apparently,  in  Wake 
County.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  however,  when  as  the  Standard  observed  “the 
whole  of  our  male  population  from  seventeen  to  fifty  are  now  under  orders 
for  service,”  that  paper  reported  that  in  Wake  County,  “fifteen  Negro  men 
belong  to  the  Home  Guard.”103 

Contemporary  letters  and  later  reminiscences  of  the  war  years  describe 
both  those  slaves  who  demonstrated  unswerving  loyalty  to  their  masters’ 
families  and  some  who  seized  opportunities  to  escape.  Families  sent  men- 
servants  to  deliver  clothing  and  gifts  to  camps  where  their  relatives  were 
stationed,  and  some  officers’  slaves  remained  with  them  as  body  servants. 
John  Herritage  Bryan’s  account  book  for  1864  records  the  date  on  which 
Dave,  servant  of  the  mortally  wounded  Capt.  George  Pettigrew  Bryan, 
arrived  home  “from  the  army  of  Va. .  .  .  bringing  George’s  clothes,  saddle, 
bible,  testament, .  .  .  money  &  a  silver  watch.”  On  the  other  hand.  Matt,  a 
slave  stationed  with  Maj.  Seaton  Gales  elsewhere  in  Virginia,  disappeared 
from  the  camp  in  August.104 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Haywood,  the  former 
Julia  Ogden  Hicks  of  New  York,  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  permit  from 


102  Mitchell ,  Legal  Aspects  of  Conscription,  64,  citing  Confederate  La  tvs,  1  Cong. ,4  Sess.,  1863-1864,  c. 
79,  ss.  [1],  2;  receipt  in  Bledsoe  Papers. 

Some  of  the  male  slaves  of  Peterson  Dunn  were  sent  to  Roanoke  to  help  build  fortifications  there, 
according  to  Lucy  Ann  Dunn,  one  of  the  female  slaves  on  that  plantation.  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:279. 

For  local  reaction  to  the  preliminary  proclamation,  see  Register  (w),  Sept.  24,  Oct.  1,  8,  15,  1862. 
Anniversaries  of  the  Jan.  1,  1863,  Emancipation  Day  were  celebrated  by  Wake  freedmen  for  a  number  of 
years  after  the  war.  See  below,  chap.  14,  at  n.  81. 

103  Tinsley  Lee  Spraggins,  “Mobilization  of  Negro  Labor  for  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  1861-1865,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  24  (Apr.  1947):  160-197;  Walter  Clark,  “Negro  Soldiers,” 
N.C.  Booklet  18  (July  1918):60;  Standard  (w),  Oct.  19,  1864.  See  also  Benjamin  Quarles,  The  Negro  in  the 
Civil  War,  279-280. 

At  least  one  Negro,  Coswell  Henton,  was  a  member  of  Co.  D,  31st  Regiment  N.C.  Troops,  serving  as  a 
cook.  Henton  joined  the  company,  composed  primarily  of  Wake  County  men.  Mar.  19, 1864.  Jordan,  N.C. 
Troops  8:457. 

104  M.  V.  Hale  to  “My  dearest  sister,”  June  30,  1861,  George  Badger  Papers;  John  Herritage  Bryan 
account  book  and  obituary  of  George  Herritage  Bryan,  William  S.  Bryan  Papers;  Seaton  Gales  to  Mrs. 
Gales,  1863-1864,  passim.  Gales  Papers. 

Felix  Rogers  of  northern  Wake  sent  slave  George  Rogers  to  attend  his  son  William  when  the  latter  entered 
service  at  the  Fairgrounds  camp.  After  his  young  master  was  killed,  the  servant  remained  with  the 
Confederate  forces  for  “three  years  and  eight  months,”  according  to  his  recollections.  He  returned  to  his 
home  county  with  the  Union  troops.  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:223. 

Raleigh-born  free  Negro  James  H.  Jones,  a  brick  mason  and  plasterer  who  hired  himself  out  in  winter 
seasons  as  a  gentlemen’s  traveling  valet,  served  throughout  the  war  as  body  servant  to  President  Jefferson 
Davis,  returning  to  Raleigh  in  1865  after  the  Confederate  president’s  imprisonment  by  the  Union  Army. 
Charles  N.  Hunter,  “James  H.  Jones,”  Hunter  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Department.  See  also  letters  and 
clipping  in  Jefferson  Davis  Papers,  State  Archives;  Quarles,  Negro  in  Civil  War,  255. 
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the  United  States  War  Department  to  pass  through  Union  lines  with  her  six 
children  in  order  to  arrange  legal  matters  in  New  York  related  to  an 
inheritance.  She  was  permitted  to  take  with  her  a  male  servant,  a  free 
Negro  “aged  60  years,”  to  assist  with  the  children.105 

‘  ‘ Robbing  the  Cradle  and  the  Grave.” — With  the  South’s  resources  and 
men  nearly  depleted,  the  Confederacy  resorted  to  conscripting  men  both 
younger  and  older  than  the  eighteen  to  forty-five  age  group  from  which  her 
fighting  forces  had  been  drawn  under  the  1862  Conscription  Act.  Seven¬ 
teen-year-old  boys  and  men  forty-five  to  fifty  were  after  February  1864 
drafted  into  the  Junior  and  Senior  Reserves.  Thus,  wrote  Col.  John  W. 
Hinsdale,  later  a  Raleigh  resident,  the  Confederacy  was  forced  to  the 
necessity  of,  “in  the  language  of  President  Davis,  ‘robbing  the  cradle  and 
the  grave.’  ”106 

Organization  of  these  reserve  units  was  entrusted  to  Lt.  Gen.  Theophilus 
Hunter  Holmes  of  Sampson  County,  son  of  former  Governor  Gabriel 
Holmes  and  grandson  and  namesake  of  Wake  County’s  Theophilus 
Hunter.  Hinsdale  served  as  his  captain,  and  A.  W.  Lawrence  of  Raleigh 
was  ordnance  officer.  At  Camp  Holmes,  established  earlier  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  general,  four  battalions  of  Junior  Reserves  were  organized. 
They  formed  the  Seventieth,  Seventy-first,  and  Seventy-second  regiments. 
Young  John  Hinsdale  became  colonel  of  the  last-named  regiment.  Com¬ 
pany  D  of  the  Seventieth  was  composed  of  Wake  County  lads,  with  C.  J. 
Richardson  as  captain;  A.  J.  Alford  and  G.  R.  Smith,  first  lieutenants;  and 
J.  T.  McCauley,  D.  J.  and  E.  J,  Dye,  and  J.  C.  Nash  as  second  lieutenants. 
Company  E  had  Fabius  H.  Busbee  of  Raleigh  as  its  second  lieutenant.107 

Late  Peace  Efforts. — In  the  final,  desperate  winter  of  the  war,  1864- 
1865,  the  General  Assembly  made  some  attempts  to  find  a  way  that  the 
Confederacy  might  by  negotiation  bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting.  The 
several  resolutions  offered  all  failed  to  solve  the  delicate  problems  involved 
in  North  Carolina’s  relationship  to  the  Confederacy.  One  proposed  by 
Wake  representative  Daniel  G.  Fowle  asked  that  President  Davis  “appoint 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  honorable  peace.”  A 
secret  session  held  January  24,  1865,  produced  a  resolution  appointing  four 
North  Carolina  legislators  to  go  to  Richmond  to  confer  with  Davis.  Fowle 
was  not  one  of  the  four.  The  outcome  of  the  conference  was  never  made 
public.108 


105  Photostatic  copies  of  request  and  pass  provided  the  author  by  Mrs.  Haywood’s  grandson,  Marshall 
DeLancey  Haywood,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  1854  Richard  B.  Haywood  home,  127  E.  Edenton  St.,  Raleigh. 

106  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  4:2-3,  36. 

107  Ashe,  Biographical  History  4:220;  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  4:9-63;  see  above  in  n.  11. 
Hinsdale  was  said  to  be  “the  youngest  colonel  commanding  a  regiment  in  the  Confederate  service.” 

Cyclopedia  of  Eminent  and  Representative  Men  of  the  Carolinas  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  a  Brief 
Historical  Introduction  on  .  .  .  North  Carolina  by  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Ashe  2:62;  Clark,  op.  cit.  4:583. 

108  Weymouth  T.  Jordan,  Jr.,  “Mission  to  Richmond:  The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  and  the 
Question  of  Peace,  November,  1864-April,  1865,”  unpublished  typescript  (copy  in  possession  of  its 
author),  1,  11,31. 

As  Southern  military  prospects  dimmed  in  February  and  March,  \heProgress  noted  an  influx  into  Raleigh 
of  “many  persons  .  .  .  some  Soldiers,  some  officers,  Yankee  prisoners  and  refugees.”  The  editor  described 
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The  Beginning  of  the  End 

The  Month  After  Bentonville . — The  last  and  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war  in 
North  Carolina  was  fought  March  19-21,  1865,  at  Bentonville  in  Johnston 
County,  southeast  of  Wake.  The  final  surrender  of  Confederate  troops  in 
North  Carolina  after  General  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox  took  place 
April  26  in  the  next  county  to  the  northwest  at  James  Bennett’s  farmhouse 
near  Durham’s  Station.  Between  these  two  events  and  between  the  two 
places,  Wake  County  was  the  scene  of  extraordinary  occurrences.  That 
April  was  a  month  filled  with  incredible  news,  terror  fed  by  knowledge  of 
the  destruction  wreaked  on  the  countryside  farther  south  by  Sherman’s 
approaching  army,  the  surrender  of  the  capital,  the  exchange  in  Wake  of 
shots  numbering  among  the  last  of  the  war,  barely  averted  violence  after 
Lincoln’s  assassination,  and  finally,  occupation  as  a  conquered  people  by 
those  forces  which  for  four  long  years  had  been  the  enemy.109 

After  the  Union  victory  at  Bentonville,  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman  moved  into  Goldsboro  where  his  troops  rested  and  were  issued 
new  uniforms  and  supplies  brought  by  rail  from  the  coast.  Meanwhile, 
Confederate  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  retreated  toward  Smithfield.  Dr. 
Edward  Alston  Crudup,  a  physician  serving  on  one  of  Governor  Vance’s 
wartime  boards,  summed  up  the  situation  in  Raleigh  on  the  Friday  follow¬ 
ing  the  battle  as  follows: 

Everything  here  is  apprehension,  constantly  expecting  our  army  to  fall 
back  and  Sherman  to  occupy  —  both  armies  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of 
Smithfield  —  a  large  quantity  of  our  artillery  passed  through  here 
yesterday  on  the  way  to  Hillsboro,  evidently  the  beginning  of  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement  on  our  part.  The  fight  on  Sunday  was  not  a  little  affair 
—  how  many  prisoners  we  lost  we  do  not  know  —  but  in  killed  & 
wounded  our  loss  will  not  fall  far  short  of  3000.  Everything  has  been 
moved  from  Raleigh  (public  effects)  that  could  be  carried  away.  .  .  . 

In  Smithfield,  Johnston  ordered  a  review  of  his  troops.  Lt.  Bromfield  Rid¬ 
ley  recorded  his  feelings  about  the  event: 

April  4th:  I  witnessed  to-day  the  saddest  spectacle  of  my  life,  the 
review  of  the  skeleton  Army  of  Tennessee,  that  but  one  year  ago  was 
replete  with  men,  and  now  filled  by  [men]  with  tattered  garments,  worn 
out  shoes,  bare-footed,  and  ranks  so  depleted  that  each  color  was 
supported  by  only  thirty  or  forty  men.  Desertion,  sickness,  deaths, 
hardships,  perils  and  vicissitudes  demonstrated  themselves  too  plainly 
upon  that  old  army. 


scenes  of  disgusting  and  dangerous  “public  drunkenness”  on  the  part  of  Confederate  officers,  soldiers 
and  citizens”  alike.  Mayor  Harrison  ordered  bar  rooms  closed,  and  proprietors  cheerfully  complied  as  a 
measure  for  combating  an  already  tense  “season  of  extraordinary  public  peril  and  an  increased  danger  of 
fires  such  as  had  occurred  in  Fayetteville  and  Wilmington.  Progress  (d),  Feb.  23,  25,  1865. 

For  discussion  of  Unionist  activities  in  Wake  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  see  William  T.  Auman  and  David 
D.  Scarboro,  “The  Heroes  of  America  in  Civil  War  North  Carolina,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  58  (Autumn 
1981  ):327-363,  especially  349-351. 

109  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  433,  448. 

For  account  of  “the  fight  in  which  the  last  gun  was  fired,”  May  9,  1865,  see  W.  W.  Stringfield,  “The  Last 
Battle  and  the  Last  Surrender,”  in  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments  5:653-656. 
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After  several  thousand  troops  rejoined  Johnston  at  Smithfield  he  reor¬ 
ganized  his  army  and  held  a  second  review  a  few  days  later.  Among  the 
spectators  this  time  were  Governor  Vance  and  a  group  of  Raleigh  citizens, 
who  made  it  plain  they  were  especially  interested  in  Gen.  Robert  Hoke’s 
division  of  North  Carolinians.  Among  them  were  the  few  survivors  of 
Companies  C,  D,  and  H,  primarily  Wake  County  men,  of  the  31st  Regi¬ 
ment,  North  Carolina  Troops.110 

Retreat  Through  Wake  County. — When  Johnston  learned  of  Sherman’s 
plan  to  begin  his  march  on  Raleigh  April  10,  he  ordered  his  Confederate 
forces  northwestwardly  into  and  through  Wake  County.  Gen.  William  J. 
Hardee’s  corps,  with  Gen.  Matthew  Calvin  Butler’s  cavalry  division  as 
rear  guard,  marched  on  the  Smithfield-to-Raleigh  road;  the  corps  of  Gen. 
Alexander  P.  Stewart  and  Stephen  D.  Lee,  with  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler’s 
cavalry  in  the  rear,  traveled  to  the  northeast  of  the  first  column,  entering 
southeast  Wake  County  and  crossing  the  Neuse  at  Battle’s  Bridge.  Heavy 
rains  earlier  in  the  month  had  carried  away  numerous  other  bridges,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  at  Milbumie,  which  Capt.  C.  B.  Denson  and  his  company 
of  engineers  were  sent  in  advance  to  rebuild.  General  Johnston  was  in  camp 
near  Battle’s  Bridge  on  the  night  of  April  10-11,  when  at  1:30  a.m.  he 
received  news  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  surren¬ 
der.  Proceeding  directly  to  the  capitol  in  Raleigh,  he  met  with  Governor 
Vance  before  proceeding  westward  toward  Greensboro,  on  President 
Davis’s  orders.* * 111 

The  three  corps  also  arrived  in  the  Raleigh  area  during  Wednesday,  April 
11.  At  dawn  the  following  day,  Stewart’s  and  Lee’s  corps,  followed  by 
Butler’s  cavalry,  proceeded  toward  Hillsborough.  Hardee’s  corps,  with 
Wheeler’s  cavalry  at  the  rear,  took  the  Raleigh-to-Chapel  Hill  route  by  way 
of  Cary.  There  the  men  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Cheatham’s  division  camped 
in  the  woods  near  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  on  the  night  of  the  12th;  Gen. 
Robert  F.  Hoke’s  division,  primarily  North  Carolina  troops,  camped 
somewhat  closer  to  Raleigh,  about  eight  miles  west  of  the  capitol.112 

All  day  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  11  and  12,  the  Bentonville 
survivors  and  other  Confederate  troops  that  had  joined  them,  passed 
through  Wake  County.  Kate  McKimmon  was  distressed  to  observe  that 
they  were  “footsore,  ragged,  hungry  .  .  .  emaciated  from  lack  of  food  and 
clothing.’’  All  along  their  march,  she  said,  “food  and  water  were  carried  to 
them.  ’  ’  Another  eyewitness,  Charles  A.  Brown,  was  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  Confederate  soldiers  he  had  watched  going  off  to  war  singing  and 
laughing,  and  those  he  saw  passing  through  Raleigh  on  that  April  1865  day, 


110  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  N.C.,  344-345;  Edward  Alston  Crudup,  CSA,  to  Columbia  Jones  Crudup 
(daughter  of  Seth  Jones  of  eastern  Wake),  Mar.  24, 1865,  photocopy  of  original  letter  owned  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
P.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  in  author’s  collection;  Bromfield  Lewis  Ridley,  Battles  and  Sketches  of  the  Army  of 

Tennessee,  456;  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Narrative  of  Military  Operations,  394;  Barrett,  op.  cit. ,  369,  citing 
W.  C alder  Diary,  Apr.  8;  Jordan,  N.C.  Troops  8:424-430,  446-464,  488-496. 

111  J.  Johnston,  Narrative,  396,  400;  Denson,  “Corps  of  Engineers,”  in  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C. 
Regiments  4:430-431;  Dowd,  Life  of  Vance,  483,  quoting  directly  from  Vance’s  1885  speech  in  Baltimore; 
OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:776,  788,  786. 

112  J.  Johnston,  Narrative,  396,  400;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:789,  pt.  1:1083;  Dowd,  Life  of  Vance.  485. 
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“ragged,  dirty,  pale,  and  sickly  in  appearance  to  a  large  degree,  and  most  of 
them  barefooted.”113 

“It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  spring  day,”  recalled  writer  Mary  Bayard 
Clarke  in  an  article  she  wrote  for  the  magazine  The  Old  Guard  a  year  later. 
“The  whole  population  of  the  town  turned  out  into  the  streets,  and  stood  at 
their  gates  offering  provision  to  their  weary  defenders,  which  the  soldiers 
took  from  the  hands  of  the  ladies  without  pausing  in  their  march.”  Harriet 
Cobb,  a  day  scholar  at  St.  Mary’s  that  spring,  recaptured  the  following 
picture: 

The  ladies  of  Louisburg  had  sent  a  carload  of  cooked  provisions  to  my 
brother,  Rev.  N.  B.  Cobb,  to  be  distributed  to  the  retreating  army  of 
General  Johns  [t  Jon.  My  parents  also  had  sent  a  quantity  of  cooked  food 
before  Sherman  came  to  our  home  [in  Wayne  County],  to  be  given  to 
the  wounded  then  in  Raleigh.  My  brother  called  some  of  the  Raleigh 
ladies  to  help  distribute  the  food.  Negro  servants  were  stationed  on  the 
sidewalks  along  Fayetteville  Street,  who  filled  baskets  for  the  ladies 
who  stood  on  each  side  of  the  retreating  army.  Poor  ragged  (barefooted 
many  of  them),  worn  and  weary  boys  in  Gray.114 

One  of  those  “boys  in  Gray”  was  young  John  W.  Hinsdale  of  Raleigh, 
colonel  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Junior  Reserves.  In  a  more  light-hearted 
vein,  he  wrote  later: 

On  April  12  we  reached  Raleigh.  I  recall  how  we  marched  through 
Raleigh  past  the  old  Governor’s  Mansion  on  Fayetteville  street,  facing 
the  Capitol,  then  up  Fayetteville  street  and  west  by  Hillsboro  street 
past  St.  Mary’s  young  ladies  school  in  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  right. 

How  the  servants  stood  at  the  fence  with  supplies  of  water  for  us  to 
drink!  How  the  fair  girls  trooped  down  to  see  us  pass!  How  one  tall, 
beautiful  damsel  exclaim[ed],  “Why,  girls,  these  are  all  young  men," 
and  how  one  of  our  saucy  Sergeants  replied:  “Yes,  ladies,  and  we  are 
all  looking  for  wives!’’  It  was  in  Raleigh  that  we  heard  the  heartrending 
rumor  of  General  Lee’s  surrender. 

At  midday  dinner  time  the  students,  one  of  them  later  recalled,  “took  their 
dinner  out  to  the  starving  .  .  .  half  clad  and  ragged  soldiers.”  The  diary  of 
Lt.  Bromfield  Ridley,  whose  unit  took  the  same  route  at  a  different  time  of 
day,  also  mentions  the  students’  cheering  the  soldiers’  flagging  spirits.  “As 
we  passed  the  female  seminary  in  Raleigh,”  wrote  the  young  lieutenant 
whose  ancestors  had  been  Wake  Countians,  “the  beautiful  girls  greeted  us 


113  Anderson,  N.C.  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  104;  Fred  A.  Olds,  “Old  Time  Printer  Tells  About 
Raleigh  Papers,”  Raleigh  Times,  n.d.  [ca.  1914],  in  Wake  library  scrapbook. 

The  estimated  number  of  Confederates  passing  through  Wake,  including  Bentonville  survivors  and  units 
joining  Johnston  at  Smithfield,  is  18,000  to  20,000.  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  A J.C.,  326n,  318n. 

114  Mary  Bayard  Clarke,  “Genera!  Sherman  in  Raleigh,”  The  Old  Guard,  A  Monthly  Magazine,  Devoted 
to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and  the  Political  Principles  of  1776  and  1787  4  (Apr.  1866):226;  Harriet 
Cobb  Lane,  “For  My  Children”  (unpublished  typescript  in  possession  of  John  Collier  Cobb,  Goldsboro 
[excerpt  furnished  by  Martha  S.  Stoops  from  materials  gathered  for  her  forthcoming  history  of  St.  Mary’s 
College]). 

Among  the  various  estimates  of  the  number  of  Confederate  troops  retreating  through  Wake  County 
during  the  Final  days  before  Sherman’s  entry,  John  G.  Barrett’s  suggestion  of  20,000  as  the  effective 
strength  of  Johnston’s  entire  army  at  that  time  seems  the  most  probable  Figure.  See  Barrett,  Civil  War  in 
N.C.,  318n,  326n. 
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warmly.  Each  one  had  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  goblet.  We  drank,  took  their 
addresses  and  had  a  big  time.”  Ridley’s  unit  camped  west  of  the  campus 
that  night,  presumably  at  Camp  Mangum.115 

“ Retreating  Friend  and  Advancing  Foe.” — -Not  all  the  retreating  Con¬ 
federates  behaved  or  were  recognized  as  friends,  however.  At  the  rear  of 
the  units  passing  through  Wake  County  were  the  cavalry  regiments  of 
Generals  Wheeler  and  Butler,  each  of  whom  was  directed  to  detail  two 
hundred  men  as  provost  guard  in  Raleigh  as  his  unit  moved  westward.  They 
were  to  instruct  the  officer  in  command  of  each  detachment  that  “he  will  be 
held  strictly  accountable  for  any  misdemeanors  which  may  be  committed  in 
the  city.”  In  spite  of  these  orders  there  were  individuals  and  small  bands 
that  lingered  and  looted  throughout  the  capital  and  the  county.  “God  save 
us  from  the  retreating  friend  and  advancing  foe”  was  the  appropriate 
expression  of  Bartholomew  Figures  Moore,  as  Wake  Countians  ex¬ 
perienced  the  depredations  of  stragglers  from  these  units  and  anticipated 
invasion  by  Sherman’s  “Yankees.”  Former  Governor  Charles  Manly, 
from  his  “Ingleside”  plantation  east  of  Raleigh,  wrote  of  having  buried 
there  some  of  his  personal  valuables  in  the  hope  of  protecting  them  from  the 
plundering  of  “our  own  stragglers  and  deserters.”  Fie  asserted  that  “there 
is  no  difference  in  the  armies  as  to  making  a  clean  sweep  wherever  they  go” 
and  that  “marauding  parties  and  stragglers  on  horseback”  had  depleted  his 
plantation  of  its  corn,  pigs,  and  poultry.  In  Raleigh,  according  to  the  Daily 
Progress,  Confederate  stragglers  plundered  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
depot  warehouses  and  set  them  afire,  destroying  large  quantities  of  food 
supplies  as  well  as  “bomb  shells  and  cartridge  boxes  which  exploded”  and 
added  to  the  general  havoc  and  alarm.  Mrs.  Clarke  wrote  that  there  were 
“desperate  characters’  ’  among  the  cavalry  troops  of  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler: 

All  the  afternoon  his  cavalry  had  been  riding  yelling  through  the  streets, 
having  broken  into  the  Commissary  and  Quarter-Master’s  depots,  and 
sacked  them,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  did  not,  the  Yankees  would. 
Occasionally,  one  would  pass  loaded  with  hoop-skirts,  one  of  which  he 
would  whirl  round  his  head,  and  dash  at  any  lady  he  chanced  to  meet. 
Sometimes  a  package  of  stockings,  or  pocket  handkerchiefs,  would  be 
tossed  into  a  group  by  a  cavalryman  riding  by  at  full  speed,  who  would 
exclaim,  “Take  them,  ladies!  take  them!  The  Yankees  will  get  them  if 
we  don’t.” 

Now,  as  the  Confederate  States  Government  certainly  never  pro¬ 
vided  such  articles  for  the  use  of  its  soldiers,  there  is  doubtless  some 
truth  in  the  numerous  stories  in  circulation  respecting  the  depredations 
of  “Wheeler’s  men,”  and  many  in  Raleigh  said  truly  they  had  suffered 
more  from  them  than  from  the  enemy.  But  these  were  individual 
cases.116 


115  John  w.  Hinsdale,  “Seventy-Second  Regiment  (Third  Junior  Reserves),”  in  Clarke,  Histories  of  N .C 
Regiments  4:59-60;  News  and  Observer,  May  20,  1895;  Ridley,  Battles  and  Sketches,  454, 457;  see  above  at" 
n.  11. 

116  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:795;  John  G.  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March  Through  the  Carolinas,  220-221, 
citing  Swain  Papers;  Ibid.,  250;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  15,  1865;  Clarke,  “General  Sherman  in  Raleigh,”  227 , 
228. 
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Young  Patsy  Mitchner,  a  twelve-year-old  slave  in  former  newspaper 
editor  Alexander  Gorman’s  home  at  Martin  and  McDowell  streets,  was 
frightened  by  Wheeler’s  men.  She  watched  them  steal  garments  from  the 
Gormans’  clothes  line,  including  “women’s  drawers.”  These  they  tied  up 
at  the  legs  and  filled  with  stolen  meat,  corn,  and  other  things,  threw  them 
across  their  horses’  backs  and  rode  on.  “Dey  had  a  reason  for  leavin’,”  she 
noted;  “de  Yankees  wuz  at  dere  heels.”  Margaret  Mordecai  Devereux  half 
seriously  recorded  later  that  one  of  the  retreating  cavalry  men,  looking  up 
at  the  weathercock  atop  Christ  Church  near  the  capitol,  “remarked  to  a 
comrade  that  it  was  the  first  and  only  instance  of  Wheeler’s  boys  seeing  a 
chicken  which  they  could  not  get  at.”  The  plundering  continued  in  other 
areas  of  the  county  as  the  Confederates  retreated  northwestwardly.  Ria 
Sorrell,  a  slave  woman  on  the  Jacob  Sorrell  plantation  near  Leesville, 
watched  as  the  men  “got  things  out  of  the  houses  an’  took  de  stock;  dey 
searched  de  houses  and  took  the  quilts  an’  sheets  an’  things.”117 

After  learning  of  Confederate  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  surrender  at  Ap¬ 
pomattox  on  April  9  and  of  Sherman’s  troops’  marching  toward  Wake, 
families  throughout  the  county  expected  the  worst  in  the  way  of  burning 
and  looting.  They  began  frantically  secreting  valuables  such  as  silver  and 
jewelry  in  all  sorts  of  hiding  places.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle  related  his  own 
and  others’  experiences  in  burying  valuables  in  the  earth,  in  wells,  and  in 
other  variously  successful  places.  He  concluded  that  most  of  those  trea¬ 
sures  Union  soliders  found  and  stole  were  lost  “because  the  hiding  was  not 
intelligently  done.”  The  soldiers,  “when  they  saw  a  clump  of  bushes,  or  a 
thick  bunch  of  weeds  or  other  dark  spot”  or  loose  dirt  on  the  ground, 
“naturally  reasoned  that  an  owner  of  valuables  might  have  selected”  such 
a  place  for  concealment.  Mrs.  Clarke  described  the  activities  of  women 
who  stayed  up  all  night  frantically  sewing  treasures  into  their  clothing  and 
hanging  “stockings,  collars,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  all  small  articles” 
onto  their  hoop-skirts  underneath.  They  then  donned  “two  at  least  of  each 
article  of  underclothing”  and  as  many  outer  garments  as  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  stolen.  She  recalled  that  two  days  later  one  of  her  friends, 
walking  along  a  street,  raised  her  skirt  slightly  to  cross  a  muddy  spot  and 
“displayed  unconsciously  a  whole  wardrobe  thus  secured.”  When  a  friend 
among  the  retreating  Confederates  remarked  to  Mrs.  Bryan  Grimes  that 
she  looked  “more  matronly”  than  he  had  remembered  her,  “there  was  a 
good  reason  for  it,”  she  later  wrote,  “as  I  had  $200.00  in  gold  quilted  in  a 
belt  under  my  corsets,  a  stout  bag  filled  with  forks  and  spoons  around  my 
waist,  and  the  front  of  my  corsets  filled  with  jewelry,  and  I  looked  quite 
stout.  I  also  had  a  dagger,  though  I  don’t  think  I  would  have  had  the  nerve  to 
stick  a  Yankee.”118 

Sherman  s  March  Into  the  Capital  County. — After  the  fall  of  Richmond 
and  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  Union  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 


117  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:118;  M.  Devereux,  Plantation  Sketches,  150;  WPA,  op.  cit.  14:303. 

118  K.  Battle,  Memories,  196-198;  Clarke,  “General  Sherman  in  Raleigh,”  228;  Grimes, ‘'Sketches,"  18. 
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had  begun  on  April  10  to  move  his  army  toward  the  North  Carolina  capital. 
He  ordered  Gen.  Judson  Kilpatrick’s  Third  Cavalry  Division  to  move 
through  Smithfield  into  Raleigh  “by  the  most  direct  road,”  in  advance  of 
the  infantry,  which  would  approach  from  the  south  and  east  via  five 
different  routes.  On  April  12  Kilpatrick  had  entered  Wake  from  the  south 
and  was  within  three-and-a-half  miles  of  Raleigh.  The  Fourteenth  and 
Twentieth  corps  of  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum’s  Army  of  Georgia  moved  that  day 
to  camps  near  Gulley’s  Crossroads  and  Stallings  Station  (Clayton)  in 
Johnston  County,  also  ready  to  enter  Wake  from  the  southeast  and  to 
advance  toward  the  south  side  of  Raleigh.  Sherman  himself,  traveling  with 
Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis’s  Fourteenth,  took  the  direct  Smithfield-to- 
Raleigh  road,  passing  through  Auburn.  The  Twentieth,  under  Gen.  Joseph 
A.  Mower,  moved  to  Davis’s  left,  crossing  both  Swift  and  Middle  creeks  in 
Johnston  County  and  approaching  the  capital  on  the  Fayetteville  Road. The 
Seventeenth  and  Fifteenth  corps  of  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard’s  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  branched  off  to  the  north,  passing  through  eastern  Wake.  Gen. 
Frank  P.  Blair’s  Seventeenth  crossed  Moccasin  Creek  and  entered  the 
county  on  April  13  over  Moccasin  Creek,  crossed  the  Neuse  at  Battle’s 
Bridge,  where  Confederate  General  Johnston  had  encamped  three  nights 
earlier,  then  marched  northwest  to  the  eastern  edge  of  Raleigh.  Gen.  John 
A.  Logan’s  Fifteenth  Corps  took  a  slightly  more  northerly  route,  passing 
through  Eagle  Rock,  crossing  the  Neuse  near  Neuse  River  Mills  (later 
Milbumie).  A  day  later  than  the  other  units,  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield’s 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  the  Tenth  and  Twenty-third  corps,  marched 
into  the  capital  on  the  14th  from  the  south.  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox  and  his 
Twenty -third  moved  from  Bentonville  to  the  left  (west)  of  Gen.  Alfred  H. 
Terry’s  Tenth.119 

Skirmishes  in  Wake  on  April  12. — The  official  records  of  the  war  indicate 
that  there  was  “action  near  Raleigh’’  on  April  12.  East  of  town,  the 
Fifteenth  Corps’  General  Logan,  arriving  at  Hinton’s  Bridge  near  Neuse 
Mills  (Milbumie),  reported  that  “the  bridge  was  preserved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry  by  a  dash  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Missouri 
Mounted  Infantry  while  the  enemy  was  destroying  it.”  On  the  same  day, 
cavalry  General  Kilpatrick  reported  “some  hard  fighting”  all  the  way  from 
his  early  morning  start  from  Swift  Creek  in  Johnston  County  to  a  point  on 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  six  miles  south  of  Raleigh.  General  Davis 
reported  that  his  Fourteenth  Corps  was  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry  each  day  of  his  march  from  Smithfield  to  Raleigh.  Added 
to  these  three  official  reports  of  action  in  southern  Wake  is  an  unofficial  and 
later  description  of  an  encounter  on  that  side  of  Raleigh.  The  very  specific 
narrator  states  that  “as  part  of  the  Federal  army  marched  up  the  Holleman 


119  OR,  ser.  1,  vol. 47, pt. 3:121-122, pt.  1:177, 148, pt. 3:180-187, pt.  1:105, 107, 123,596,90, 285,80,313, 
295,  329,  334,  pt.  3:191-1%,  210,  200,  154,  pt.  1:924,  154  ,  926,  pt.  3:132,  pt.  1:160-162;  see  below  for 
itineraries  of  individual  corps;  see  also,  for  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps’  itineraries  Apr.  10-15,  1865, 
“Campaign  Maps  Exhibiting  the  Line  of  March  of  the  Army  of  Georgia  from  Goldsboro  N.C.  to  Av- 
ensbridge  [sic]N.C.,”  1865  (photostatic  copies  of  six  sheets  in  author’s  collection,  courtesy  of  Reginald  O. 
Cook,  Raleigh). 
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Road,  at  a  point  some  hundred  yards  south  of  Smithfield  Street .  .  .  south  of 
the  bridge  across  Walnut  Creek,  a  Confederate  cavalryman,  sitting  on  his 
horse,  fired  at  the  Federal  skirmishers.”  The  Union  soldiers  returned  the 
fire,  the  Confederate  and  his  horse  were  both  hit,  “and  the  struggling 
animal  not  only  threw  the  soldier  into  a  well  beside  the  road  but  fell  upon 
him.”120 

Surrender  of  Raleigh. — North  Carolina’s  capital  did  not  suffer  the 
dreaded  fate  that  had  befallen  that  of  South  Carolina  in  the  burning  of 
Columbia.  The  departure  of  Johnston’s  army  had  left  Raleigh  “un¬ 
covered,’  ’  and  Governor  Vance  removed  himself  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
being  taken  prisoner.  Steps  had  been  taken,  however,  both  by  the  governor 
and  by  Mayor  William  H.  Harrison,  to  prevent  the  capital’s  destruction. 
The  action  was  that  of  formally  surrendering  the  city.  Upon  the  advice  of 
two  former  governors,  William  A.  Graham  and  David  L.  Swain,  Vance 
commissioned  these  two  elder  statesmen  on  April  12  to  deliver  to  Sherman 
at  his  headquarters  at  Gulley’s  the  following  letter: 

Understanding  that  your  army  is  advancing  on  this  capital,  I  have  to 
request,  under  proper  safe-conduct,  a  personal  interview,  at  such  time 
as  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  the 
subject  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  with  view  to  further  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  touching  the  final 
termination  of  the  existing  War.  If  you  concur  in  the  propriety  of  such  a 
proceeding  I  shall  be  obliged  by  an  early  reply. 

Graham  and  Swain  were  accompanied  by  Surgeon  General  Edward  War¬ 
ren,  Col.  James  G.  Burr,  and  Maj.  John  Devereux  of  the  governor’s  staff, 
all  residing  at  the  time  in  Raleigh.  Several  mishaps  and  delays  befell  the 
elderly  messengers,  so  that  they  could  not  deliver  the  Union  general’s 
affirmative  answer  by  the  time  Governor  Vance  expected  them  back  in 
Raleigh.  Construing  their  nonappearance  on  schedule  as  a  sign  of  the 
failure  of  their  mission,  the  governor  vacated  the  capitol  at  midnight  April 
12.  He  left  a  second  letter  for  General  Sherman,  stating  that  Mayor  William 
H.  Harrison  was  authorized  to  surrender  the  city  of  Raleigh  and  requesting 
that  the  capitol,  the  local  charitable  institutions,  and  the  state  museum  be 
spared  from  destruction.  Sherman’s  response  to  the  first  message,  already 
on  its  way  in  possession  of  the  governor’s  elderly  emissaries,  contained  an 
enclosure  ordering  Federal  troops  to  “respect  and  protect”  not  only  the 


120  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:5,  210,  pt.  3:186,  pt.  1,  107;  “Some  War  Tales  About  Raleigh,”  Raleigh  ‘ 
Times,  Nov.  8,  1912. 

At  least  three  structures  in  the  area  around  and  south  of  Garner  have  bullet  holes  in  woodwork,  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  Union  soldiers  (presumably  the  Fourteenth  Corps)  as  they  marched  toward  the 
capital.  Members  of  the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  on  highway  50  south,  when  rebuilding,  preserved  an 
overhead  door  casing  penetrated  by  shot.  The  William  Lile  Fort  family  retrieved  pellets  from  their  home  in 
Barber’s  Grove  on  state  road  #2547.  And  a  house  on  Old  Garner  Road  south  of  its  intersection  with  state 
road  #2547,  moved  there  in  1920  from  the  Yeargan  plantation,  also  has  minie  balls  imbedded  in  its  walls. 
Nearby,  at  the  Cass  Sturdivant  house  on  state  road  #2706,  it  is  said  that  when  Union  soldiers  ordered 
Sturdivant  to  catch  a  chicken  for  their  dinner  he  refused  steadfastly  in  spite  of  their  threats  to  shoot  him. 
Wake  County  Historical  Society,  “Garner,  N.C.,”  historical  notes  prepared  for  society’s  tour  of  Garner 
area  Apr.  30,  1978,  nos.  12,  8,  6,  11. 
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state  officials  but  the  mayor  and  other  civil  authorities  of  Raleigh,  “pro¬ 
vided  no  hostile  act  is  committed  against  the  officers  and  men  of  this  army” 
as  they  marched  into  Raleigh.121 

Meanwhile ,  Mayor  Harrison  had  made  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  acting  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  long-time 
Raleigh  residents  Kenneth  Rayner  and  Bartholomew  Figures  Moore.  Be¬ 
fore  dawn  on  April  13  a  group  of  city  commissioners  and  other  citizens  set 
out  with  the  mayor  to  meet  the  advancing  Federal  troops  that  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  capital  through  southern  Wake  County.  Near  the  home  of 
W.  H.  Holleman  on  the  road  later  called  the  Old  Garner  Road,  south  of 
Walnut  Creek,  the  group  waited  for  an  hour  in  the  rain  with  their  flag  of 
truce.  The  party  included  the  mayor,  who  had  left  his  sick  bed  to  participate 
in  the  mission;  City  Commissioners  Alexander  H.  Creech,  C.  M.  Farriss, 
Hackney  Poole,  and  W.  R.  Richardson;  and  citizens  Rayner,  Dr.  Richard 
B.  Haywood,  Dr.  William  H.  McKee,  and  Peter  F.  Pescud.  At  the  mayor’s 
request,  Rayner  made  the  formal  address  to  Gen.  Hugh  Judson  Kilpatrick, 
commander  of  the  advance  unit  of  the  Federal  army.  Rayner  later  recalled 
that  he  offered  on  behalf  of  the  city  officials  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  city,  “assuring  him  [Kilpatrick]  that  he  would  find  no  military  force  to 
resist  his  occupation  —  pledging  a  quiet  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  —  and  bespeaking  his  clemency  and  protection  for  a  powerless 
and  unresisting  people.”  This  protection  the  general  promised,  and  in 
accordance  with  that  assurance  ordered  guards  placed  at  every  private 
house  in  town,  where  they  were  requested.122 

Local  newspaper  editors  had  urged  everyone  to  “remain  at  home  and  be 
quiet.”  Returning  on  that  April  13  from  their  mission  to  General  Sherman, 
former  Governors  Graham  and  Swain  found  the  streets  of  Raleigh  de¬ 
serted.  The  capitol  was  empty,  except  for  one  “servant  who  waited  in  the 
executive  office,  and  who  had  been  entrusted  by  Governor  Vance  with  the 
keys.”  It  was  decided  that  Swain  then  would  remain  in  the  building  to 
deliver  the  keys  to  General  Sherman.  While  waiting,  he  was  witness  to  the 
following  scene,  reported  in  the  Daily  Progress:  “On  Thursday  morning 
the  rearguard  [of  the  Confderate  army]  disappeared;  and  as  it  was  lost  sight 
of  at  the  head  of  Hillsboro  street,  the  head  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick’s  column 
appeared  at  the  foot  of  Fayetteville  street.”  C.  B.  Edwards  watched  Kil¬ 
patrick’  s  cavalry  appearing  “on  the  hills  just  beyond  the  Southern  Railroad 
bridge  on  Walnut  Creek  about  sunrise,  .  .  .  entering  the  city  by  Smithfield 


121  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  210-216,  giving  more  detail;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:F7&;  Standard  (d), 
Apt.  17,  1865.  For  further,  documented  details  of  the  two  surrender  parties’  experiences,  see  Richard  E. 
Yates,  “Governor  Vance  and  the  End  of  the  War  in  North  Carolina,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  18  (Oct. 
1941):315-338,  especially  329-331. 

One  source  lists  Maj.  Thomas  D.  Hogg,  also,  as  one  of  the  party.  Clark,  Histories  of  N.C.  Regiments 
1:56. 

122  Correspondence  between  Rayner  and  Moore,  May  10,  13,  1867,  Nov.  3,  1879,  in  Moore  and  Gatling 
Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection  [typescripts  furnished  author  by  Elizabeth  Moore  Ruffin,  Moore’s 
great-granddaughter];  Ashe,  Biographical  History  6:309;  Standard  (d),  Apr.  17,  1865;  Rayner  statement, 
1870,  Battle  Family  Papers. 

One  of  the  commissioners,  W.  R.  Richardson,  also  recalled  Dr.  E.  C.  Fisher,  superintendent  of  the 
insane  asylum,  as  one  of  the  group.  William  H.  Richardson,  recollections  of  W.  R.  Richardson,  News  and 
Observer,  Apr.  13,  1934. 
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street,  up  Blount  street  to  South  street,  [west  on]  South  street  to  the  foot  of 
Fayetteville  street  to  the  capitol  and  out  Hillsboro  street  towards  Durham, 
whence  the  Confederate  forces  had  retired.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  had 
gotten  through  the  city  the  infantry  began  to  enter  from  the  Holleman  road, 
the  Fayetteville  road,  the  rock  quarry  road,  the  Milbumie  road  and  the  city 
was  soon  full  of  soldiers,  moving  through  going  west.”  In  addition  to  their 
overwhelming  numbers,  the  soldiers’  blue  uniforms  with  bright  brass  but¬ 
tons  impressed  Raleigh  folk  looking  out  through  shuttered  windows.  To 
William  Scott,  Jr. ,  son  of  a  free  Negro  who  lived  on  Fayetteville  Road  near 
the  Confederate  breastworks,  “they  were  jist  like  blue  birds.  They  jist 
covered  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Mary  Bayard  Clarke  reported,  “It  was 
pouring  down  rain,  [as  the  army  ]  took  possession  of  what  might  have  been  a 
city  of  the  dead  from  the  welcome  they  received.”  Then  occurred  an 
incident  which  for  long  tense  moments  threatened  to  invalidate  Rayner’s 
promise  that  there  would  be  no  resistance  to  the  Federal  occupation.123 

Tense  Moments. — The  incident  brought  consternation  and  fear  of  retali¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  all  who  witnessed  the  scene.  As  the  first  columns  of 
Kilpatrick’s  Union  cavalry  approached  the  capitol, 1  The  advance  was  fired 
on  by  some  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  who  had  lagged  behind,”  according 
to  the  Daily  Progress  reporter.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer’s  colorful 
account  of  the  dangerous  incident  written  a  few  months  later  describes  the 
actions  of  the  young  lieutenant  named  Walsh  who 

mounted  his  horse,  and  took  his  station  midway  between  the  old 
New-Berne  bank  and  the  book-store,  drew  his  revolver,  and  waited  till 
Kilpatrick’s  advance  was  within  a  hundred  yards,  when  he  discharged 
it  six  times  in  rapid  succession  in  the  direction  of  the  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  troops.  He  then  wheeled,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  up 
Morgan  Street,  followed  by  a  dozen  fleet  horsemen  in  hot  pursuit. 
Turning  a  corner  his  horse  fell.  He  remounted,  and  dashed  round  the 
corner  at  Pleasant’s  store  on  Hillsboro  street.  A  few  yards  further  on, 
near  the  bridge  over  the  railroad,  he  was  overtaken,  and  was  brought 
back  to  the  Capitol  Square,  where  General  Kilpatrick  ordered  his 
immediate  execution.  It  is  said  that  he  asked  for  five  minutes’  time  to 
write  to  his  wife,  which  was  refused.  He  was  hung  in  the  grove  just  back 
of  Mr.  Lovejoy’s,  and  was  buried  there.124 


123  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  The  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in  North-Carolina,  \51-\59\ Progress  (d), 
Apr.  15,  1865;  C.  B.  Edwards,  1910  article  quoted  in  News  and  Observer ,  Apr.  13,  1915;  WPA,  Slave 
Narratives  14:261-262;  Clarke,  “General  Sherman  in  Raleigh,”  230. 

124  Progress  (d),  Apr.  15,  1865;  Spencer,  Last  Ninety  Days,  160-161;  and  see  former  Governor  Swain  s 
first-hand  account  in  Swain,  Early  Times  (Tucker  Hall  address),  9-10. 

The  given  name  of  Lt.  Walsh  has  not  appeared  in  any  extant  records  of  the  incident  except  the 
recollections  of  a  former  slave  of  William  Montfort  Boylan’s  household.  Milly  Henry,  whom  Boylan  had 
hired  out  to  the  proprietress  of  a  Fayetteville  Street  boarding  house,  said  that  she  was  drawing  water  at  a 
public  well  near  Union  Square  and  witnessed  the  impetuous  rebel’s  firing,  fleeing,  and  being  brought  before 
“de  big  man  wid  de  red  hair  what  dey  calls  Kilpatrick.”  Asked  his  name,  the  reply  according  to  her  version 
was,  “Robert  Walsh,  sir.”  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:402.  The  majority  of  accounts  agree  that  the  place  of 
execution  was  Lovejoy’s  Grove  near  the  corner  of  Lane  and  Bloodworth  streets,  northeast  of  Burke 
Square.  Richardson  recollections,  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  13,  1934;  Edward  Burr  recollections,  con¬ 
densed  from  Wilmington  Review,  News  and  Observer,  Mar.  8,  1885.  Walsh  s  body  was  later  removed  to  the 
Confederate  portion  of  Oakwood  Cemetery  and  a  marker  erected  with  the  inscription  “Lt.  Walsh,  1 1th 
Texas  Cavalry,  April  13,  1865,”  listing  no  given  name. 


A  stone  in  Confederate  Cemetery 
marks  the  final  resting  place  of 
Lt.  [Robert?]  Walsh,  the  hot- 
blooded  young  Texan  whose  de¬ 
fiant  act  of  firing  on  Union  Gen¬ 
eral  Kilpatrick' s  approaching 
cavalry  nearly  cost  the  surren¬ 
dered  capital  its  promised  pro¬ 
tection.  The  exploit  cost  Walsh 
his  life. 


Kilpatrick’s  report  to  General  Sherman  noted  that  “notwithstanding  the 
town  was  surrendered  to  me  by  the  mayor,  and  the  assurance  from  General 
Hampton  in  writing  that  not  a  shot  would  be  fired,  my  staff  was  fired  upon 
from  the  state-house  yard  and  corners  of  the  street.”  A  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Tribune  reported  that  Walsh  and  others  of  Wheeler’s  men 
had  been  ‘  ‘engaged  in  plundering  a  store  near  the  Market  House”  when  the 
Union  forces  arrived,  that  his  shot  intended  for  Kilpatrick  missed  the 
general  but  “wounded  one  of  his  staff,”  and  that  “the  ruffian”  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  “in  less  than  10  minutes  he  was  swinging  by  his  neck  from  a 
tree.”  A  Union  officer’s  journal  summarized  the  event  as  follows:  “The 
capital  of  North  Carolina  was  yesterday  occupied  by  General  Sherman. 
The  victory  was  bloodless,  with  a  single  exception.  A  Rebel  fired  upon 
General  Kilpatrick  as  he  entered  the  public  street,  after  the  place  had  been 
surrendered  .  .  .  ;  and  although  the  poor  wretch  harmed  no  one,  he  was 
hanged  at  once  for  his  attempted  assassination.”  The  local  reporter  was 
more  terse,  stating  simply  that  Walsh  “was  summarily  disposed  of  by  order 
of  Gen.  Kilpatrick.”  The  Union  general,  pushing  along  in  his  pursuit  of 
Wheeler’s  main  troops,  took  no  punitive  action  against  the  population  in 
general.  The  rash  act  of  the  individual  young  man,  which  might  have 
resulted  in  serious  reprisal,  was  not  held  against  the  city  itself.  Two  years 
later,  the  Standard  recalled  the  Walsh  incident  and  noted  that  “if  his  bullet 
had  taken  effect,  no  human  power  could  have  prevented  the  Union  soldiers 
from  destroying  the  City.”125 

The  ‘  ‘ Stars  and  Stripes .  ” — Before  galloping  out  of  town,  members  of  the 
Fifth  Ohio  Cavalry  in  Kilpatrick’s  division  removed  the  Confederate  flag 


125  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:197;  New  York  Tribune  article  reprinted  inProgress  (d),May2,  1865;  George 
Ward  Nichols,  The  Story  of  the  Great  March,  295 \ Progress  (d),  Apr.  15,  \865;Standard  (t-w),  Apr.  9,  1867. 
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from  Union  Square  and  hoisted  the  United  States’  stars  and  stripes  over  the 
capitol  dome .  Francis  R .  S .  Shade  later  claimed  that  he  was  the  soldier  who 
climbed  the  flagpole  to  accomplish  the  task.  Others  of  the  cavalry  were 
temporarily  left  in  Raleigh  to  guard  private  residences  until  they  could  be 
relieved  by  a  brigade  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps ,  even  then  approaching  along 
the  road  south  of  the  governor’s  “palace.”126 

The  Cavalry  Skirmishes  on  the  13th:  Cary,  Morrisville ,  Leesville,  and 
Beyond. — By  ten  o’clock,  as  Wheeler’s  cavalry  dashed  west  toward 
Orange  County  pursued  by  Kilpatrick  and  his  mounted  Union  men,  the 
Confederate  commander  had  been,  in  his  own  words,  “compelled  to  halt 
[his]  whole  command  to  fight  him  [Kilpatrick]”  near  the  Asbury  railroad 
station,  six  miles  west  of  the  capitol.  He  reported  that  his  men  “counter¬ 
charged  the  enemy,  driving  Kilpatrick  back’  some  two  miles,  killing  or 
capturing  some  of  the  enemy.”  Outside  the  western  city  limits  in  the 
general  area  of  present  Pogue  and  Gardner  streets,  a  local  observer  later 
recounted,  “There  was  a  bit  of  a  skirmish  between  the  confederate  rear 
guard  and  the  federal  advance,  and  two  or  three  men  were  killed.”  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  own  report  tends  to  corroborate  the  location:  “My  advance,”  he 
wrote  at  8:30  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  “is  two  miles  beyond  the  town  on 
the  Hillsborough  road,  heavily  engaged  with  Wheeler  and  Hampton’s 
combined  forces.”  Another  Kilpatrick  report  filed  later  in  the  day  main¬ 
tained  that  he  had  “driven  Wheeler  in  confusion  in  upon  the  rebel  infantry, 
Hoke’s  division,”  and  that  they  “were  fighting  stubbornly.”  A  civilian 
eyewitness,  a  slave  named  George  Eatman,  was  in  the  woods  near  the 
home  of  his  master,  Gus  Eatman,  when  he  heard  the  “cannons  a- 
boomin’  ”  with  such  a  noise  as  he  had  never  heard,  and  he  saw  bullets 
flying  “as  thick  as  de  hairs  on  a  man’s  haid.”  Other  nearby  residents  later 
recalled  temporary  graves  alongside  the  road  where  both  Union  and  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers  fell.  Some  of  the  retreating  Confederate  infantry  had 
taken  the  more  northerly  route  toward  Hillsborough  through  Leesville. 
They  also  were  pursued  by  Union  soldiers.  Ria  Sorrell,  a  slave  on  the  near¬ 
by  Jacob  Sorrell  plantation,  watched  the  Southerners  “come  along  a  road 
right  by  our  house.  Our  folks  wus  goin’  on  an’  de  Yankees  right  behind. 
You  could  hear  ’em  shootin’.  Dey  called  it  skirmishin’ .  .  .  through  de  mud 
an’  slush.”127 

Kilpatrick  himself  continued  his  hot  pursuit  of  Wheeler’s  cavalry 
through  Cary  and  Morrisville,  his  official  record  indicating  that  he  was 


126  Progress  (d),  Apr.  15,  1865;  Wilmington  (N .C.)  News,  Jan.  12,  1931. 

127  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:796,  pt.  1:1132;  “Some  War  Tales  About  Raleigh,”  Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  8, 
1912;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:197,  186;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:292-293;  Byrd  and  Miller,  Around  and 
About  Cary,  32,  citing  Farmers  Journal  (Cary),  June  12,  1913;  WPA,  op.  cit.  14:303;  see  also  WPA,  op.  cit. 
13:455,  459,  for  descriptions  of  livestock  losses  on  two  other  plantations  in  Leesville  area. 

Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  223,  notes  that  skirmishing  on  the  outskirts  of  Raleigh  had  prevented 
Graham’s  leaving  Raleigh  Apr.  13,  citing  J.  G.  Burr  to  D.  L.  Swain,  Jan.  18,  1866,  Swain  Papers. 

Walter  Hines  Page,  in  his  autobiographical  novel,  stated  that  “a  week  or  more  after  the  army  corps  had 
gone,  I  drove  with  my  father  to  the  capital  one  day,  and  almost  every  mile  of  the  journey  we  saw  a  blue  coat 
ora  gray  coat  lying  by  the  road ,  with  bones  or  hair  protruding  —  the  unburied  and  forgotten  of  either  army .  ’ 
Worth  [Page],  The  Southerner,  11. 
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“fighting  Wheeler’s  cavalry  continuously.”  At  three  o’clock  that  after¬ 
noon  he  reported  that  his  men  had  ‘  ‘fought  over  nearly  every  foot  of  ground 
from  Raleigh  to  this  point,”  that  they  had  “taken  barricade  after  barricade 
of  the  strongest  character  and  with  but  little  loss.”  He  boasted  that  he  had 
“pressed  the  rebels  back  two  miles  beyond  this  town  [Morrisville]  on  the 
road  to  Chapel  Hill”  after  having  been  “scattering  Wheeler’s  cavalry  all 
day,  driving  it  off  upon  the  side  roads.  ’  ’  His  assessment  of  the  situation  was 
that  his  enemy’s  cavalry  was  “totally  demoralized.”  General  Wheeler’s 
version,  written  from  some  two  miles  west  of  Morrisville  (the  Carpenter 
community  area),  was  as  follows:  “At  Morrisville  Station  the  enemy  again 
appeared  that  evening  [afternoon],  but  after  severe  skirmishing  retired 
toward  Raleigh.”  Wheeler  also  reported  taking  some  Union  prisoners. 
Among  neighborhood  residents  who  knew  first-hand  about  the  fighting  was 
Richard  C.  Moring,  a  young  slave  at  Fielding  Moring’s  plantation  west  of 
Morrisville  .“We  could  hyar  de  guns  go  boomin’ ,  an’  atter  hit  wus  over  we 
chilluns  went  dar  an’  pick  up  de  balls  an’  boxes  of  dese  hardtacks  whar  de 
soldiers  had  fit.”  On  the  same  day  Kilpatrick  captured  some  twenty-one 
railroad  cars  loaded  with  stores  from  the  Confederates’  wagon  trains,  but 
was  unable  to  take  the  engines.  General  Sherman  sent  two  locomotives 
from  Raleigh  to  pull  the  captured  cars  back  to  Raleigh.128 

That  night,  both  First  and  Second  brigades  of  Kilpatrick’s  Third  Cavalry 
Division  camped  in  and  around  Cary  and  Morrisville.  The  following  night 
their  camp  was  five  or  six  miles  farther  west  along  the  railroad.  As  they 
moved,  Gen.  Smith  D.  Atkins’s  Second  Brigade  was  “skirmishing  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  enemy”  during  the  morning  of  the  14th,  according  to  the 
general’s  report.  Wheeler’s  men  had  moved  out  after  8:30  that  morning;  the 
fighting  was  over  before  1:25  p.m.  “These  were  the  last  hostile  shots  fired 
by  the  brigade,”  recorded  Atkins.  After  the  encounter,  Sally  (Mrs.  Rufus) 
Jones  found  a  wounded  Union  soldier  in  her  barn  and  nursed  him  to  health. 
One  of  her  slaves,  Clara  Jones,  recalled  later  that  after  the  war  her  mistress 
received  a  letter  and  a  gold  ring  from  him.129 


128  OR,  ser.  1,  voI.47,pt.  1:146,  pt.  3:198,  799,  pt.  1:1 132;  WPA, S/ave Narratives  14: 139;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol. 
47,  pt.  3:198. 

See  Worth  [Page],  The  Southerner,  6-11,  for  Walter  Hines  Page’s  supposedly  authentic  recollection  of 
the  “Yankees’  ’’  cannon  and  of  his  hearing  the  fighting  near  the  A.  F.  Page  home  in  Cary.  Robert  Malcus 
Johnston  noted  in  a  letter,  Jan.  17,  1949,  to  his  cousin,  Mary  Page  Ferrell  in  Morrisville,  that  “in  my 
childhood  we  used  to  find  minie  balls  now  and  then  around  there  [the  site  of  the  skirmish  between  Kilpatrick 
and  the  retreating  Confederate  forces  —  Morrisville].”  Copy  of  letter  in  author’s  collection. 

Such  quantities  of  ammunition  were  expended  in  the  “Skirmishing”  that,  even  as  late  as  a  hundred  years 
afterward,  literally  thousands  of  minie  balls  and  other  artifacts  have  been  retrieved  fn^m  over  the  area 
between  Cary  and  Morrisville.  Interviews  and  field  trips  (1981,  1982)  with  Ira  Rushing,  Raleigh,  George  H. 
Reeves,  Jr.,  Moncure,  and  James  W.  Jones,  Green  Level,  Civil  War  artifacts  collectors  and  members  of  the 
Triangle  Quest  Club. 

129  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:147,  148,  pt.  3:214;  799,  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:32. 

Few  secondary  accounts  of  the  last  days  of  the  war  describe  these  events  around  Cary  and  Morrisville, 
even  though  the  Official  Records  list  skirmishes  at  Morrisville  on  Apr.  13  and  “near  Morrisville”  Apr.  14  in 
the  “Summary  of  the  Principal  Events”  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  and  individual  officers’  reports 
verify  all  the  events  noted  above.  One  of  the  few  later  published  accounts  noting  these  skirmishes  is  Everett 
B.  Long  with  Barbara  Long,  The  Civil  War  Day  by  Day:  An  Almanac,  1861-1865,  675,  676.  Charles  Dreher 
of  Cary  telephoned  the  author  in  March  1976  to  describe  the  several  hundred  bullets,  buttons,  horseshoes, 
poncho  grommets,  and  gun  parts  he  had  retrieved  from  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Morrisville. 

Although  published  as  fiction,  the  opening  chapter  of  Walter  Hines  Page’s  The  Southerner  describes  in 
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Union  Soldiers  and  the  Local  Populace 

Fourteenth  Corps  at  Rand' s  Mill,  Raleigh,  Apex,  New  Hill,  Bonsai, 
Holle man's  Crossroads,  and  Holly  Springs. — Meanwhile,  the  Fourteenth 
and  Twentieth  Corps,  comprising  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum’s  Army  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  had  entered  Wake  County  from  the  south.  William  Crowder,  a  slave  on 
the  Zeb  Crowder  plantation,  watched  with  that  family  from  the  porch  of  the 
manor  house  near  Rand’s  Mill  on  Swift  Creek.  Slave  Sarah  Harris,  on  the 
John  William  Walton  place,  saw  the  “Yankees”  kill  their  chickens  and 
guineas  but  give  some  “to  the  colored  folks.”  And  Dilly  Yellady  observed 
soldiers  stealing  garments  from  clothes  lines,  filling  these  with  corn,  and 
slinging  them  over  their  saddles  before  riding  on  toward  Raleigh.130 

The  first  infantry  unit  to  enter  Raleigh,  on  the  heels  of  the  cavalry,  was 
the  First  Division  of  Union  Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis’s  Fourteenth  Corps. 
General  Sherman,  traveling  with  that  unit,  wrote  of  reaching  Raleigh  “at 
7:30  a.m.  of  the  13th,  in  a  heavy  rain.”  He  setup  headquarters  immediately 
in  North  Carolina’s  governor’s  residence  that  Vance  had  vacated.  Called 
by  a  member  of  the  Union  general’s  staff  “a  musty  old  brick  building, 
which,  in  derision,  has  been  called  a  ‘Palace,’  ”  it  had  been  stripped  of  its 
furniture  and  was  almost  “uninhabitable.”  General  Slucum  was  quartered 
at  Elmwood,  home  of  Judge  Romulus  M.  Saunders.131 

Slocum  ordered  Davis’s  First  Division  under  Gen.  Charles  C.  Walcutt  to 
serve  temporarily  as  provost  guard  for  the  city  until  they  could  be  relieved 
the  following  day  by  General  Schofield’s  Army  of  the  Ohio.  The  entire 
Fourteenth,  which  camped  at  and  around  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  the  first 
night,  began  moving  west  and  southwest  toward  Holly  Springs  on  Friday. 
By  sunset,  however,  they  had  gone  only  as  far  as  Gray  Jones’s  Crossroads 
(later  Apex),  having  marched  at  least  five  miles  out  of  their  way  because  of 
“being  misled  by  the  number  of  Jones’  who  give  names  to  cross-roads  in 
this  country.”  The  First  and  Second  divisions  started  out  again  on  Satur¬ 
day  at  daylight  toward  A  vent’ s  Ferry  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  Chatham 
County.  Gen.  James  D.  Morgan’s  Second  took  the  road  through  New  Hill 
and  Shady  Grove  Church  community  (later  Bonsai).  The  corps  headquar¬ 
ters,  traveling  with  Walcutt’s  First  Division,  went  by  way  of  Holly  Springs 
and  Collins  (Holleman’s)  Crossroads.  The  rain  was  “pouring  down,  mak¬ 
ing  roads  impassable,”  according  to  the  quartermaster’s  report,  so  that  the 
men  had  to  “corduroy  every  foot  of  the  road”  between  Jones’s  and  Holly 
Springs.  Gen.  Absalom  Baird,  in  charge  of  the  corps  train  of  supply  wagons 
with  his  Third  Division,  followed  Walcutt  as  far  as  Collins’  Crossroads. 
There  his  troops  and  animals  remained  for  nearly  two  weeks,  most  of  that 
time  “foraging  on  the  country,”  noted  the  quartermaster.132 


autobiographical  terms  his  recollections  as  a  ten-year-old  of  the  Union  officers’  occupying  his  family  home 
in  Cary,  as  well  as  looting  by  soldiers  encamped  in  their  yard.  Worth  [Page],  The  Southerner,  27.  Page’s 
biographer  identifies  one  of  the  Union  officers  as  Gen.  Horatio  Seymour.  Hendrick,  Training  of  an 
American,  19. 

130  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:50-55;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:197-198,  376,  14:428-429. 

131  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.47,pt.  1:108,  1 12,  31 ;  Nichols,  Story  p/7^  Great  March,  297-298;  Standard  (d),  Apr. 
19,  1865. 

132  Nichols,  Story  of  the  Great  March,  299;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:196,  pt.  1:1 17,  pt.  3:213,  214,  223; 
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After  several  days  in  the  wagon  train  camp,  General  Baird  requested  and 
received  permission  to  relocate  his  troops  to  a  site  where  they  could  “have 
some  drills  and  exercises  to  keep  the  men  from  straggling  into  the  coun¬ 
try,”  thus  relieving  “the  poor  inhabitants,  who  have  been  stripped  of 
almost  everything  they  possessed.”  The  new  site,  about  a  mile  northeast, 
also  provided  the  men  with  a  much  needed,  more  plentiful  supply  of  water. 
On  the  side  of  a  bluff  along  the  south  bank  of  Norris  Branch,  the  men  dug 
pits  for  rifle  practice,  three  feet  deep  and  eight  to  ten  feet  in  width.  At  the 
end  of  April,  when  the  troops  moved  out  of  the  county  on  their  homeward 
journey,  local  families  hurried  to  the  camp  sites  to  salvage  leftover  supplies 
and  personal  property  they  had  lost  to  foragers.  A  stone  milk  pitcher  so 
retrieved  remained  in  the  Aaron  Holleman  family  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.133 

Residents  of  the  nearby  larger  community  of  Holly  Springs,  located  at  a 
much  traveled  crossroads,  found  themselves  visited  several  times  by  units 
of  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  Capt.  Dexter  Horton  of  Michigan  described  the 
town  as  “a  small  country  town  of  no  ancient  or  modern  note.”  On  the  night 
of  April  16,  en  route  to  the  wagon  camp,  he  was  quartered  in  the  home  of 
Jesse  Burke,  about  four  miles  south  of  Holly  Springs.  The  corps  comman¬ 
der,  General  Davis,  camped  two  miles  farther  with  his  First  Division 
commander,  Gen.  Charles  C.  Walcutt.  On  April  21,  the  headquarters  and 
artillery  units,  as  well  as  Gen.  James  D.  Morgan’s  Second  Division,  re¬ 
turned  from  A  vent’s  Ferry  to  Wake  County  and  camped  in  and  around 


OR,  ser.  3,  vol.  5:418. 

The  Gray  Jones  Crossroads  (Apex)  area,  later  in  the  month,  was  the  center  of  concentration  of  the  entire 
Twentieth  and  Seventeenth  corps,  during  a  period  when  surrender  negotations  between  Sherman  and 
Johnston  had  reached  an  impasse  and  the  truce  was  temporarily  suspended.  See  below  at  note  180. 

Shady  Grove  Baptist  Church  was  about  a  mile  south  of  New  Hill.  Gravestones  in  the  church  cemetery 
note  that  three  local  Barker  brothers  were  Confederate  casualties:  Lemuel  died  in  hospital  at  Richmond, 
1862;  Quinton,  a  prisoner  of  war,  died  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  1865;  John  suffered  fatal  wounds  at  the  Battle  of 
Hatcher’s  Run,  Va.;  and  a  fourth  brother  William  served  as  a  hospital  steward  for  the  Confederacy. 
Although  the  Shady  Grove  congregation  disbanded  in  1967,  the  church  building,  including  the  oldest  (1838) 
part,  was  standing  in  1982.  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871;  grave  markers.  Shady  Grove  Church  Cemetery, 
Bonsai,  N.C.;  Manarin,  N.C.  Troops  3:212;  Barker  Family  Bible,  in  possession  of  Hilda  Jean  Barker  Fish, 
Reidsville,  N.C.,  photostatic  copy  lent  by  Alpha  Leo  Barker,  New  Hill,  N.C.;  Huggins,  History  of  N.C. 
Baptists,  406-433. 

Apparently  the  camp  at  Collins  (Holleman’ s)  Crossroads  was  known  as  Camp  Collins  at  the  time.  Mrs. 
John  Lewis  Johnson,  who  lived  near  Old  Shop  (a  small  community  east  of  the  area),  after  being  robbed  by 
Union  foragers,  requested  food  for  her  three  small  children  by  means  of  a  note  sent  to  an  officer  “at  Camp 
Collins.”  He  complied  with  “a  nice  box  of  food.”  Ruth  Bethea  Johnson,  Concerning  Our  Ancestors:  the 
Johnsons  and  Their  Kin,  45. 

From  the  wagon  camp  site,  located  in  a  wooded  area  just  west  of  Holleman’s  Crossroads  across  Avent 
Ferry  Road  from  the  Bethel  Christian  Church  cemetery,  hundreds  of  artifacts  have  been  recovered  in 
recent  years.  Included  are  metal  wagon  parts,  harness  hardwood,  cavalry  rosettes,  knapsack  rings,  uniform 
buttons,  gun  slings,  haversack  hooks,  watch  fobs,  silver  coins,  scabbard  tips,  and  dozens  of  58-calibre 
minie  balls.  Collections  of  James  W.  Jones  of  Green  Level,  George  Reeves,  Jr.,  Moncure,  Ira  Rushing, 
Raleigh,  and  other  members  of  Triangle  Quest  Club  (interviews,  1981);  Carl  P.  Holleman  and  J.  W.  Jones, 
“Union  Forces  Occupy  Holleman’s  Crossroads,”  Western  Wake  Herald  (Apex),  Apr.  3,  1980. 

133  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:260,  pt.  1: 120;  Holleman  and  Jones,  “Union  Forces”;  E.  J.  Parkins,  “Holes: 
Union  encampment  left  mark  on  county.”  Raleigh  Times,  July  25,  1981. 

The  pits  were  in  1981  still  easily  discernible,  about  50  feet  apart  in  a  wooded  area  southwest  of  Holly 
springs  off  the  Raleigh-Avent  Ferry  Road  (state  road  #1 1 15),  extending  along  a  distance  of  some  2  or  3 
miles.  Photographing  field  trip  made  by  author  with  Holleman,  Parkins,  and  others,  Feb.  27,  1981. 
Numerous  war  souvenirs  have  been  found  at  the  rifle  pit  site.  Interviews  with  Reeves,  Rushing,  and  others 
(1981). 


James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 


To  record  the  fact  that  he  “was  here ”  with  occupying  Union  forces  in  1865,  Wilson 
Dixson  of  the  1st  Missouri  Engineers  left  this  graffito  on  a  large  rock  beside  Rocky 
Branch  when  his  regiment  camped  near  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital. 

Holly  Springs  for  a  week.  After  those  troops  left,  Baird’s  Third  Division 
pitched  camp  near  the  town  for  another  night  as  all  units  began  moving 
homeward.134 

Twentieth  Corps:  Raleigh  and  Gray  Jones’s  Crossroads  (Apex). — Gen. 
Joseph  A.  Mower’s  Twentieth  Corps  also  arrived  in  the  capital  on  April  13. 
All  nine  brigades  of  his  three  divisions,  as  well  as  his  artillery  brigade,  a 
total  of  some  17,000  men,  established  camps  that  covered  the  wide  expanse 
of  ground  around  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  from  Rocky  Branch  southeast¬ 
ward^  across  Rhamkatte  Road,  to  and  outside  the  southernmost  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  Their  camps  remained  in  the  area  for  the  rest  of  April,  with 
the  troops  involved  primarily  in  drills  and  other  routines  of  camp  life.  One 
of  the  brigades  took  particular  pride  in  beautifying  their  camp,  which  their 
commander,  Gen.  Daniel  Dustin  described  as  “regularly  laid  out  and 
tastefully  adorned  with  evergreens.’’  In  one  spot  in  the  large  camp  area,  at 
least  one  Union  soldier  left  a  permanent  record  of  his  presence  in  the  capital 
county.  The  name  of  Wilson  Dixson  of  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee,  a 
member  of  one  of  several  companies  of  engineers  attached  to  General 
Sherman’s  headquarters  unit,  is  carved  on  a  large  stone  between  Dorothea 
Dix  Hospital  and  the  later-built  State  Penitentiary.  The  inscription,  in 
printed  letters  with  all  the  S’  s  backwards,  reads:  ‘  ‘  1 865  WILSON  DIXSON 


134  Clement  Eaton  (ed.),  “Diary  of  an  Officer  in  Sherman’s  Army  Marching  Through  the  Carolinas,” 
Journal  of  Southern  History  9  (May  1943):238-254;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:223,  260,  268,  OR,  ser.  3,  vol. 
5:418;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:120. 

The  Leslie-Alford-Mims  house  in  Holly  Springs  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  headquarters  by  a  Union 
officer  whom  Moses  Amis  identifies  as  Col.  W.  J.  Palmer.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh  (1913),  245,  Wake 
County’s  Historic  Sites  —  A  Driving  Tour,”  No.  6e. 
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Co.  C  1st  Mo.  Engrs.”  The  entire  Twentieth  Corps  was  away  from  camp  on 
a  three-day  bivouac  at  Jones’s  Crossroads  (Apex)  April  25-28,  along  with 
the  Seventeenth  Corps.  Both  were  ordered  “forward”  to  that  location 
when  peace  negotiations  seemed  to  be  breaking  down  and  a  temporary 
truce  suspended.  During  that  period  the  men  of  the  Twentieth  were  put  on 
half  government  rations  and,  according  to  their  report,  “though  the  coun¬ 
try  was  poor,  sufficient  forage  and  subsistence  was  procured  for  the  men 
and  public  animals”  from  residents  of  that  Apex  area.135 

Fifteenth  Corps  at  Eagle  Rock,  Milburnie,  Clay  Hill,  Raleigh,  and  Mor- 
risville. — The  two  corps  of  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard’s  Army  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  Seventeenth  of  Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  the  Fifteenth  of  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan,  traversed  eastern  Wake  County  on  April  13  along  three 
different  routes.  Learning  that  Battle’s  Bridge  over  the  Neuse  near  the 
southeastern  edge  of  Wake  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Confederates, 
Howard  directed  Blair  to  have  a  pontoon  bridge  constructed  so  that  the 
Seventeenth  could  approach  the  capital  from  that  direction.  Howard 
traveled  with  the  First  and  Third  divisions  of  Logan’s  Fifteenth  Corps, 
keeping  east  of  the  river  until  they  reached  the  main  highway  into  Raleigh, 
then  called  the  Tarborough  Road.  Following  that  road,  they  crossed  the 
Neuse  by  means  of  the  newly  reconstructed  Hinton’s  Bridge  near  Neuse 
River  Mills  at  Milburnie.  The  divisions  encamped  that  night  on  and  around 
the  Wilder  plantation;  Howard  himself  was  quartered  at  “Wilder’s  House 
near  Hinton’s  Bridge,”  apparently  a  little  east  of  Wilder’s  Grove.  Logan’s 
Second  and  Fourth  divisions  marched  farther  to  the  east  through  Eagle 
Rock.  There,  atT.  R.  Debham’s  store,  some  of  the  soldiers  appropriated 
two  “big  mules”  named  Bill  and  Charles,  well  known  to  one  of  Debnam’s 
slaves,  Solomon  Debnam,  who  recounted  years  later  that  both  animals 
gnawed  through  their  captors’  ropes  and  returned  home  the  following  day. 
In  the  same  vicinity,  Charles  W.  Dickens,  a  small  slave  boy  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Scarborough  plantation,  was  impressed  with  the  huge  number  of 
blue-coated  “Yankees,”  many  of  whom  carried  crowing  chickens  on  their 
horses  and  drove  cows,  hogs,  and  other  livestock  before  them.  They  even 
“stole  from  us  slaves,”  he  lamented.  Farther  west  on  the  Raleigh  road, 
stragglers  burned  the  gin  house  and  cotton  press  at  David  Hinton’s  Midway 
Plantation,  which  suffered  other  damages  as  well.  The  Second  Division 
encamped  for  the  night  at  Miss  Betsy  Hinton’s  Clay-Hill-on-the-Neuse 
Plantation  while  the  Fourth  camped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Ten-year-old  Jerry  Hinton,  a  slave  on  the  Richard  and  Adelaide  Seawell 
plantation  nearby,  reacted  with  dismay  as  the  invaders  shot  hogs  and  cows 
and  “jest  cut  off  de  hind  quarters  an’  lef  de  rest.”136 


135  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:596,  121-145,  603-857,  passim;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:361,  pt.  1:792, 
810-811;  Christopher  Crittenden,  “Yankee  G.I.  Left  Autograph,”  Raleigh  Times,  Oct.  25,  1969;  E.  J. 
Parkins,  “The  Day  the  Yankees  Came:  A  Legacy  in  Stone,”  Raleigh  Times,  Apr.  13,  1977;  OR,  ser.  l,vol. 
47,  pt.  1:46,  pt.  3:361;  see  stone  itself,  north  side  W.  Cabarrus  St.,  back  of  State  Penitentiary;  OR,  ser.  1, 
vol.  47,  pt.  3:297,  pt.  1:596,  123,  792;  see  below  at  n.  138. 

136  OR,  ser.  1 ,  vol.  47,  pt.  3: 181 ,  191-192;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:245,  256-257;  “Mrs.  David  Hinton,” 
in  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier,  Biographies  of  Representative  Women  of  the  South,  1861-1923,  vol.  2:35;  OR, 
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Converging  on  Raleigh  via  the  eastern  streets  on  Friday,  April  14,  the 
two  corps  were  reviewed  by  General  Sherman  as  they  marched  through  the 
city  and  out  to  camps  beyond  the  western  and  northern  perimeters.  General 
Howard  remained  in  town,  establishing  headquarters  in  the  grove  sur¬ 
rounding  St.  Mary’s  School,  and  living  across  the  street  as  the  guest  of  the 
Rufus  Sylvester  Tucker  family.  General  Logan’s  tent  was  in  the  grove 
surrounding  Will’s  Forest,  home  of  Major  and  Mrs.  John  Devereux  in  the 
northwestern  outskirts  of  town.  Margaret  Mordecai  Devereux  and  her 
family  and  slaves  watched  the  “long  blue  line”  of  soldiers  moving  into  the 
grove,  pitching  their  tents,  and  raising  the  United  States  flag.  On  one 
occasion  Logan  borrowed  her  “tables  and  cut-glass  tumblers  and  wine¬ 
glasses”  for  entertaining  Generals  Sherman  and  Grant  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  his  tent.  Mrs.  Devereux’s  brother  Henry,  then  owner  of  their  birthplace, 
Mordecai  House,  was  also  host  to  an  officer  from  Logan’s  corps,  Gen. 
W.  B.  Hazen  of  the  Second  Division.  After  the  first  night  at  Will’s  Forest, 
however,  General  Logan’s  headquarters  unit  was  sent  to  Morrisville,  along 
with  his  Fourth  Division,  whose  commander,  Gen.  John  M.  Corse,  had 
made  his  headquarters  at  the  West  Raleigh  home  of  Confederate  Gen. 
William  Ruffin  Cox  near  the  tracks  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Corse 
and  his  men  remained  encamped  in  and  around  Morrisville  for  nearly  a 
week.  Returning  to  the  Raleigh  area  on  April  21,  they  camped  near  the 
other  three  divisions  on  the  western  and  northwestern  outskirts,  along  and 
between  Beaver  Dam  and  Crabtree  creeks.137 

Seventeenth  Corps  at  Battle’s  Bridge,  Raleigh,  Cary,  and  Apex. — The 
other  corps  of  General  Howard’s  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Blair’s  Seven¬ 
teenth,  reached  the  east  bank  of  the  Neuse  near  the  Johnston  County  line 
on  April  13.  His  engineers  replaced  the  destroyed  Battle’s  Bridge  with  a 
pontoon  bridge  that  evening  and  the  corps  crossed  it  the  following  morning, 
marching  northwestwardly  and  entering  Raleigh  from  the  eastern  edge. 
Blair’s  three  divisions  established  their  camps  along  the  Hillsborough  Road 
from  one-and-a-half  to  three  miles  west  of  the  capitol,  apparently  on  at  least 
part  of  Camp  Mangum.  Blair  himself,  along  with  Gen.  William  W. 


ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:285,  pt.  3:194;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:430. 

On  Apr.  13  a  foraging  soldier  from  the  Third  Division’s  63rd  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry  “shot 
himself  accidentally  while  foraging  for  his  regiment,  the  ball  passing  through  his  body,  causing  his  death  a 
few  hours  afterward.”  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:335.  A  portrait  of  Mary  Boddie  Carr  Hinton  (Mrs.  David 
Hinton)  remaining  in  the  possession  of  descendants  bears  the  scars  of  a  bayonet  slash  inflicted  by  soldiers 
straying  from  Logan’s  march  past  the  Hinton  home,  Midway  Plantation,  east  of  the  Neuse.  See  ““Midway 
Plantation  —  Measured  Drawings,”  The  Student  Publications  of  the  School  oj  Design,  North  Carolina 
State  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh,  vol.  12,  no.  2  (1964),  46. 

Mrs.  Hinton’s  descendants  have  retained  at  Midway  an  iron  box  which  she  is  said  to  have  filled  with  gold 
coins  and  hidden  in  Hinton’s  Pond  until  the  soldiers  had  left  the  county;  the  inside  of  the  box  is  marked  by 
circles  where  the  coins  rested.  See  Susan  Iden,  “‘Beauty  and  Seclusion  Give  Distinction  to  Hinton  s  Fishing 
Pond,”  Raleigh  Times,  n.d.  [ca.  1920s],  in  Iden  Scrapbook. 

137  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,pt.  1:210,  285, 313, 329;  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  Autobiography  2:159;  M.  Devereux, 
Plantation  Sketches,  161,  57-58;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:285-286,  pt.  3:248  ,  210-211,  223  ,  232  ,  268. 

For  an  episode  at  Will’s  Forest  concerning  Gen.  Logan  and  the  amputated  arm  of  a  retreating  Confeder¬ 
ate  captain,  see  M.  Devereux,  Plantation  Sketches,  151-155,  162-164.  Will’s  Forest,  demolished  in  the  20th 
century,  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Will’s  Forest  St.  west  of  Glenwood  Ave.  See  Waugh,  N.C.  s  Capital, 
Raleigh,  67.  Gen.  Cox’s  home,  209  Cox  Ave.,  was  demolished  Sept.  1967.  Cox  Ave.  was  an  entrance  to  his 
property  from  Hillsborough  St.  Waugh,  op.  cit. ,  104. 
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Belknap’s  Third  Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Dvision,  went  the  following  day  to 
Page’s  Station  (Cary)  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  One  of  their  orders 
was  to  push  empty  railroad  cars  along  the  rails,  “to  explode  torpedoes  if 
there  [were]  any  more  on  the  track.”  That  unit  camped  in  the  Cary  area  for 
the  next  four  nights.  Mrs  Hilliard  Beckwith’s  house  was  taken  by  some  of 
the  officers  for  their  quarters  while  their  men  camped  in  the  grove.  One 
night,  according  to  one  of  the  slaves,  John  Beckwith,  a  severe  thun¬ 
derstorm  sent  them  seeking  safer  shelters  in  “bams,  slave  cabins,  and 
other  places.”  Rejoining  their  corps  on  April  19,  the  men  of  this  division 
were  commended  by  Gen.  Giles  A.  Smith  for  “the  taste  displayed  in  fitting 
up  in  so  short  a  time  the  prettiest  camp  in  this  whole  army .  ’  ’  That  summer,  a 
sketch  of  the  Belknap  brigade’s  portion  of  the  camp,  drawn  by  artist  J.  E. 
Taylor,  appeared  in  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  published  in 
New  York.  The  short  accompanying  article  noted  that  this  “beautiful  camp 
.  .  .  has  attracted  great  attention  on  account  of  its  admirable  arrangements 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ornamented,”  concluding  with  the 
somewhat  editorial  statement  that  “in  camp,  as  well  as  in  battle,  Sherman’s 
heroes  are  invincible.”  General  Blair’s  Raleigh  headquarters,  according  to 
the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  surgeon  general  for  North  Carolina, 
was  an  office  in  the  Fayetteville  Street  residence,  “east  side,  near  the 
Capitol,”  that  had  served  as  Warren’s  office  during  the  war  years.  Blair  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  the  houseguest  of  his  friend  Dr.  Richard  B. 
Haywood  on  East  Edenton  Street.  He  and  his  host  had  been  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  late  1830s.138 

Later  in  the  month,  Blair’s  entire  corps  was  ordered  to  move  “to  the 
front,”  along  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  to  be  in  readiness  for  possible 
resumption  of  hostilities  during  a  seeming  impasse  in  surrender  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  terms  of  agreement  made  on  April  18  between  Johnston  and 
Sherman  having  been  disapproved  by  Federal  government  officials.  Fully 
equipped  for  battle,  the  three  divisions  camped  in  the  Cary  area  the  nights 
of  April  25  and  26,  and  were  ready  to  advance  west  for  battle  when,  in 
General  Howard’s  words,  “General  Sherman  directed  that  all  troops  be 
halted,  as  Johnston  proposed  to  surrender  his  army.  The  troops  again 
encamped  [near  Raleigh],  being  called  upon  for  no  labor  until  the  army 
began  its  march  homeward.”139 


138  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:210,  pt.  3:195-1%,  pt.  1:90-101,  and  see  above  at  n.  11;  pt.  3:222,  209,  pt. 
1:104,  pt.  3:229;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:89;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:90,  pt.  3:296;  Frank  Leslie’s 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  June  1865:172;  Edward  Warren,  A  Doctor’s  Experiences  in  Three  Continents, 
345-348;  and  see  Sentinel  (d),  Oct.  3,  1866,  re  return  of  Fabius  Haywood’s  home  to  his  use;  Ashe, 
Biographical  History  6:309;  Grant,  UNC  Alumni  History,  54,  269. 

Ashe  notes  the  tradition  that  Blair  made  his  headquarters  in  the  Richard  B.  Haywood  home;  further 
family  tradition  holds  that  it  was  in  the  dining  room  of  this  house,  127  E.  Edenton  St.,  that  Haywood,  Blair, 
and  Gen.  Sherman  drank  a  toast  to  the  end  of  the  war.  A  dent,  still  visible  in  one  piece  of  Haywood’s  silver 
service,  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  heavy  andiron  used  to  weigh  it  down  in  the  well,  from  which  hiding 
place  Gen.  Blair  recommended  the  family  remove  it,  explaining  that  wells  were  among  the  first  places 
looters  would  look  for  valuables.  Mrs.  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  widow  of  Haywood’s  son,  to 
Thornton  W.  Mitchell,  Oct.  1865,  and  notes  duplicated  by  Wake  County  Historical  Society  for  Oct.  1%7 
Raleigh  historic  homes  tour. 

13i*  OR,  ser.  l,vol.47,pt.  1:90-104,  passim,  210,  pt.  3:295-298;  Sherman, Memoirs  2:358-362;  OR,  ser.  1, 
vol.  47,  pt.  1:210,  pt.  3:305;  Johnston,  Narrative,  441-442. 


ames  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph 


Wake  County  clay  provided  the  handmade  brick  for  the  1854  Richard  Bennehan 
Hayvwod  House  at  127  E.  Edenton  Street  in  Raleigh .  None  but  descendants  of  the 
builder  has  lived  here.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  house  was  the  setting  for  a  toast 
drunk  in  April  1865  by  its  owner,  Confederate  Surgeon  Haywood,  and  his  former 
UNC  classmate,  Union  Gen.  Francis  P.  Blair,  celebrating  the  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War. 


Before  that  eventuality,  however,  thousands  more  men  were  brought 
into  Wake  County  to  garrison  the  capital,  part  of  whom  were  to  remain  as 
an  army  of  occupation  for  several  more  months. 

Tenth  and  Twenty-Third  Arrive  to  Garrison  Raleigh.— -During  the  after¬ 
noon  of  April  14  and  the  morning  of  April  15,  Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry’s  Tenth 
Corps  and  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox’s  Twenty-third,  comprising  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  under  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  poured  into  the  capital  county,  also 
from  the  south.  The  arrival  of  these  units  introduced  Wake  Countians  to 
something  that  most  had  never  seen.  Robert  Hinton,  a  slave  watching  the 
troops  passing  the  Laurens  Hinton  plantation  three  miles  south  of  Raleigh, 
was  as  amazed  as  others  to  see  that  they  “had  colored  folks  soldiers  in  blue 
clothes  too.  In  de  mornin’  white  soldiers,  in  de  evenirf  [afternoon]  colored 
soldiers.”  These  were  the  men  of  Gen.  Charles  Paine’s  Third  Division  of 
the  Tenth  Corps,  nine  regiments  of  “U.S.  Colored  Troops.”140 

General  Schofield’s  two  corps  encamped  around  the  southern  and  east¬ 
ern  edges  of  Raleigh,  utilizing  at  least  part  of  the  old  State  Fairgrounds 
camp,  as  well  as  much  of  the  area  that  later  developed  as  Lincoln  Park 
residential  section.  The  commissioned  officers  of  one  infantry  regiment 
occupied  Nash  Square.  Schofield  set  up  headquarters  at  the  William 
Grimes  residence  near  Burke  Square;  the  commander  of  the  Tenth  Corps, 


140  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:200,  pt. 
vol.  47,  pt.  1:57. 


1:154,924,926,  160-162;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:439;  OR,  ser.  1, 
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General  Terry,  had  his  headquarters  in  the  Exchange  Hotel  on  Hills¬ 
borough  Street;  General  Cox  of  the  Twenty-third  headquartered  “just  east 
of  Raleigh,”  perhaps  at  the  fairgrounds  camp.141 

The  Army  of  Occupation 

For  most  of  three  days,  wave  after  wave  of  blue-uniformed  troops 
poured  into  North  Carolina’s  capital  county  and  encamped  in  and  around 
her  central  city.  Estimates  as  to  the  number  vary  between  eighty  and  one 
hundred  thousand  —  approximately  three  times  the  number  of  residents  in 
the  entire  county  and  more  than  sixteen  times  the  population  of  Raleigh. 
Even  though  Wake  Countians  had  been  accustomed  for  four  years  to  living 
in  the  center  of  matters  military  and  to  a  constant  flow  of  Confederate 
troops  into  and  out  of  camps  in  the  county,  the  sheer  number  of  the  April 
1 865  newcomers  was  awe-inspiring.  Echoing  what  other  citizens  must  have 
observed,  the  Progress  editor  recorded  his  impression  in  these  words: 

It  is  a  picturesque  sight  to  stand  upon  some  eminence  about  our  city  and 
look  around  upon  the  white  tents,  the  wagons,  the  moving  of  troops, 

&c.,  through  the  camps.  .  .  .  We  believe  the  entire  city  is  now  sur¬ 
rounded  by  camps.  At  night,  too,  the  glare  of  the  camp  fires  light  up  the 
sky  with  a  strange,  soft  gleaming,  and  the  reflection  upon  the  trees, 
with  their  young  leaves,  and  other  surrounding  objects,  is  as  beautiful 
as  if  all  this  was  given  to  us  by  the  brightly  smiling  angel  of  Peace 
instead  of  by  the  dark  demon  of  War. 

During  the  three  days  of  arrivals  and  encampments,  a  Union  signal  officer 
watched  from  the  highest  point  in  the  center  of  Raleigh,  the  capitol  dome, 
as  the  armies  “filled  all  the  stretch  of  country  around.”  At  night,  he  noted, 
“their  blazing  camp  fires  lit  up  earth  and  heaven,  while  their  drum-beats 
and  martial  airs  rolled  in  from  every  direction.”142 

The  Capitol's  Central  Role. — The  signal  officer  was  Lt.  George  C. 
Round,  who  had  arrived  in  advance  of  General  Schofield’s  Army  of  the 
Ohio.  On  orders  of  his  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Edmund  H.  Russell,  he 
had  opened  his  signal  station  atop  the  capitol  dome  after  sunset  on  April  1 3 . 
In  the  darkness,  Round  had  fallen  through  the  glass  skylight  at  the  top  of  the 
dome,  narrowly  escaping  serious  injury.  His  thirty-five  men  were  en¬ 
camped  in  Burke  Square.  General  Sherman  had  his  own  signal  station  near 


141  OR,  ser.  l,vol.47,pt.  1:154,926, 160-162, 153;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  1 4:224;  Standard  (d),  Apr.  17, 
1865;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  18,  1865;  Grimes,  “Sketches,”  20;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:226,  pt.  1:937. 

142  Eighth  Census  (1860),  listing  Wake  population  as  28,627  and  Raleigh,  4,780;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  17,  30, 
1865;  George  C.  Round,  “The  Last  Signal  Message  of  the  War,”  31. 

Concerning  the  number  of  Union  troops  in  Wake,  Sherman  himself  reported  a  total  of  88,948  in  his  army 
Apr.  10.  Sherman,  Memoirs  2:334.  Several  divisions,  however,  remained  in  Goldsboro  and  did  not  move 
into  Wake  County.  Among  highest  estimates  is  that  of  100,000  in  WPA  Writers’  Project,  Raleigh,  33.  See 
below  at  n.  176  for  George  Round’s  “counting”  of  72,343  men  reviewed  Apr.  20-23,  which  did  not  include 
those  several  divisions  not  passing  in  review  on  those  days,  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry,  and  others.  A  tally  of 
Sherman’s  forces  as  of  Apr.  10  listing  a  total  of  88,948  men  appears  in  a  1904  publication  by  a  war 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  Congress.  DeB. 
Randolph  Kein,  Sherman:  A  Memorial  in  Art,  Oratory,  and  Literature  by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  with  the  Aid  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  348. 
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his  headquarters  in  the  governor’s  ‘'palace. ”  Sherman  had  received  the 
capitol  keys  from  former  Governor  Swain,  who  called  on  him  soon  after  the 
Union  general’s  arrival  at  his  headquarters  in  the  “palace”  early  on  the 
morning  of  April  13.  Col.  Willard  Warner,  provost  marshal,  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  governor’s  office  in  the  capitol.  Also  in  the  building,  the 
comptroller’s  office  became  headquarters  for  Gen.  Israel  N.  Stiles,  for¬ 
merly  a  brigade  commander  in  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  who  was  named 
commander  of  the  Post  of  Raleigh.  Union  Square  surrounding  the  capitol 
became  a  gathering  place  for  off-duty  soldiers.  In  North  Carolina’s  spring 
weather,  the  three-shaded  grounds  were  the  setting  for  religious  services 
as  well.14® 

Church,  Courthouse,  Lodge,  College  Buildings. — Local  churches  were 
visited  by  the  military.  The  Presbyterian  Church  Session  voted  on  April  17 
to  offer  the  use  of  the  church  building  “to  the  chaplains  (Presbyterian)  of 
the  Federal  army  ...  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Sabbath  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship  only  so  long  as  they  may  desire  to  occupy  it  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  in  their  respective  brigades,  regiments  or  companies.”  Cap¬ 
tain  George  W.  Pepper,  chaplain  to  the  Eightieth  Ohio  Regiment,  preached 
on  Sunday,  April  23,  in  the  Methodist  Church  at  the  request  of  the  acting 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  E.  Pell.  The  congregation  included  citizens  as  well  as 
military  visitors.144 

At  the  Wake  County  Courthouse,  Sheriff  William  Henderson  High  se¬ 
creted  some  of  the  county’s  valuable  documents  behind  a  plastered-over 
false  wall  in  the  attic  of  the  jail.  The  records  were  not  retrieved  until  some 
time  after  the  postwar  reorganization  of  county  government.  Meanwhile, 
according  to  County  Clerk  J.  J.  Ferrell’s  testimony  in  a  court  case,  others 
of  the  county  records  were  “destroyed  and  carried  off  [when]  the  Soldiers 
and  army  took  possession  of  the  Court  House  and  the  clerk’s  office.  One 
volume  needed  especially  for  the  trial  in  question  had  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  These  were  the  rough  minutes  of  an  1864  called  session  of 
the  county  court  that  had  not  been  transcribed  into  the  regular  minute 
book.  That  permanent  volume  itself  survived.145 


143  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:913,  919;  Round,  “Last  Signal  Message,”  26-31;  Swain,  Early  Times  (Tucker 
Hall  address),  10-1 1  .Progress  (d),  Apr.  15,  18,  1865 .Standard  (d),  Apr.  19,  June  6,  1865;  OR,  ser.  1 ,  vol.  47, 
pt.  1:58,  pt.  3:217;  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  249;  George  W.  Pepper,  Under  Three  Flags,  101. 

144  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  Minutes,  Apr.  17,  1865,  Church  Records  film,  State  Archives; 
Progress  (d),  Apr.  25,  1865. 

145  Recollections  of  Wilbur  Royster,  consultant,  in  WPA,  Writers’  Project  source  materials,  State 
Archives;  Jordan  Womble  v.  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Wake  County,  74  N.C.  421  (Jan.  1876)  and 
case  file,  State  Archives. 

Relatively  less  harmful  was  the  activity  of  one  military  occupant  of  the  courthouse  who  used  margins  in  a 
surviving  volume  of  court  minutes  (1847-1854)  for  apparent  handwriting  practice,  scribbling  names  and 
other  data  on  some  dozen  scattered  pages.  In  a  different  hand  there  appears  on  p.  603  the  following 
admonition:  “Sept.  29th  1865.  You  who  do  not  have  any  business  with  this  book,  please  dont  write  or 
scrible  all  over  it  for  it  is  very  unbecoming  of  a  gentleman  and  no  gentleman  will  fill  a  book  of  so  much 
importance  full  of  so  much  foolishness,  who  knows,  this  book  may  be  a  great  end  of  help  to  you  some  day  if 
its  none  now.  Oblige  me  a  soldier  now  Clerking  for  Milty  Corns.  Court  House  Raleigh,  Wake  County, 
N.C.” 

Apparently  some  damage  also  occurred  to  the  city  records  as  well.  Writing  only  1 1  years  later,  Kemp  P. 
Battle  averred  that  his  effort  to  record  some  Raleigh  history  was  impeded  because  of  “the  destruction  of  the 
records  of  the  city  in  1865,  when  Sherman’s  army  entered  Raleigh.”  K.  Battle,  Sketches  (1876),  7. 
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Sherman  had  agreed,  upon  the  surrendering  of  Raleigh,  that  all  public 
and  private  property  would  be  protected  and  that  guards  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  buildings  and  private  residences  when  requested.  John  Nichols 
requested  protection  for  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  the  comer  of  Morgan  and 
Dawson  streets.  The  provost  marshal’s  office  furnished  two  guards  for  the 
front  and  rear  entrances  to  the  property,  and  “there  were  no  depredations 
upon  the  premises,”  Nichols  recorded  gratefully.  General  Howard  detailed 
“a  sufficient  Guard  to  protect  from  injury”  the  library  and  other  buildings 
at  Wake  Forest  College,  as  well  as  “private  property  and  Citizens  gener¬ 
ally”  in  the  vicinity,  including  Forestville.146 

The  Local  Press. — With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  days  of  Union 
occupation,  Wake  County  was  not  deprived  of  its  daily  local  newspapers. 
John  W.  Syme,  who  had  edited  the  half-century-old  Raleigh  Register  since 
1856,  had  discontinued  its  publication  in  Raleigh  and  removed  the  paper, 
press,  and  type  to  Petersburg  in  the  fall  of  1863.  The  Confederate  (succes¬ 
sor  to  the  State  Journal )  and  the  Conservative  were  officially  shut  down, 
their  offices  destroyed,  according  to  some  sources,  in  accordance  with 
federal  policy  of  silencing  especially  ardent  “rebel”  newspapers  in  other 
Southern  towns.  Both  the  Daily  Progress  and  the  North  Carolina  Standard 
resumed  publication.  There  was  no  issue  of  the  Progress  on  the  day  of  nor 
the  day  following  the  surrender  of  Raleigh,  but  it  began  again  on  Saturday, 
April  15.  The  Standard,  which  was  being  issued  only  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  in  the  early  months  of  1865,  had  broken  off  abruptly  in  early  April, 
but  began  publishing  as  a  daily  on  Monday,  April  17.  Both  papers’  editors, 
J.  L.  Pennington  and  W.  W.  Holden,  continued  their  policies  of  advocating 
peace  and  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  in  pursuit  of  the  early 
readmittance  of  North  Carolina  into  the  Union.  The  following  month, 
however,  General  Schofield  was  provoked  by  an  editorial  in  the  Progress 
complaining  that  the  owners  of  private  homes  and  buildings  impressed  by 
the  military  should  be  reimbursed.  His  response  included  the  following 
ultimatum: 

.  .  .  After  the  kindness  and  protection  which  have  been  extended  by  the 
army  to  the  people  of  Raleigh,  such  grumbling  is  intolerable  ingrati¬ 
tude.  You  will  please  publish  this  letter  or  stop  the  publication  of  your 
paper,  as  you  may  prefer. 

The  general’s  letter  appeared  in  the  next  issue,  with  an  apology;  the 
Progress  continued  publication  through  1867. 147 


146  George  W.  Pepper,  Personal  Recollections  of  Sherman’s  Campaigns  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
386;  J.  Nichols,  History  of  Hiram  Lodge,  41-42;  manuscript  order,  Apr.  17, 1865,  in  possession  of  T.  Kenan 
Seawell  in  1970. 

William  Henry  Wall,  a  former  agriculture  teacher  at  Wake  Forest  College,  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
trying  to  defend  his  home  from  a  Union  straggler  and  looter  on  the  same  day  this  order  was  issued.  “Wake 
Driving  Tour,”  No.  65. 

147  Register  (w).  Sept.  9,  1863;  Elliott,  The  Raleigh  Register,  107-108;  Standard  (w),  Feb.  3,  1864; 
Spencer,  Last  Ninety  Days,  247-248;  Barrett,  Sherman 's  March,  249;  mastheads  and  editorial  statements  in 
the  several  papers;  Jones  and  Avant,  Union  List  of  N.C.  Newspapers,  104,  106. 

Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  states  that  the  office  of  the  Confederate  was  “entirely  destroyed”  by  Union 
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Military  Installations. — Union  troops  destroyed  certain  public  installa¬ 
tions,  including  the  powder  mill  on  Crabtree  Creek.  J.  D.  Whitaker,  later 
owner  of  the  site,  recounted  to  a  reporter  many  years  afterward  how  as  a 
boy  of  eleven  he  watched  “a  sergeant  and  three  soldiers”  lay  trails  of 
powder  from  the  seven  powder  houses  to  three  central  plants  to  be  ignited 
with  lightwood  splinters.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  four  men  were  killed  when 
the  explosion  occurred  before  they  could  scramble  to  safety.  Also  de¬ 
stroyed  was  one  of  the  two  paper  mills  that  had  operated  during  the  war, 
Milbumie  Mills,  northeast  of  Raleigh  on  the  Neuse.  The  Forest  Paper  Mill 
at  Falls  of  Neuse  was  reported  to  have  been  saved  by  workmen  who 
dismantled  the  machinery  and  hid  it,  to  be  reassembled  later.  Philip 
Thiem’s  machine  shop  in  southeast  Raleigh  was  set  afire  on  the  night  of 
April  13,  consuming  an  engine,  machinery,  and  tools,  together  with  the 
grist  mill  adjacent,  by  design  or  by  accident.148 

For  the  care  of  Union  sick  and  wounded,  the  military  authorities  took 
over  Pettigrew  Hospital.  One  change  they  made  was  to  rename  the  wards, 
each  of  which  had  previously  borne  the  name  of  a  Confederate  general,  as 
had  the  hospital  itself.  Medical  personnel  continued  to  care  for  Confederate 
patients.  William  George  Thompson,  a  newly  freed  slave,  went  there  with 
his  mother  to  sell  articles  to  the  patients.  One  day  they  offered  for  sale  a 
gamecock  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out  “from  fighting  another  game 
rooster.”  A  “Yankee”  patient  took  the  fowl  into  his  hands  and  the  rooster 
crowed.  Delighted,  the  soldier  paid  the  Thompsons  thirty-five  cents  for  it, 
saying  that  if  the  bird  could  crow  with  its  eyes  gone,  he  wanted  it.  Said 
Thompson,  “He  called  that  spunk.”  The  area  around  Pettigrew  Hospital 
and  the  nearby  fairgrounds  camp  formerly  called  Camp  Ellis,  became 
known  as  Camp  Russell,  the  site  that  later  became  the  Confederate  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home.  The  Peace  Institute  building,  when  no  longer  housing  a 
military  hospital,  became  headquarters  for  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.149 


troops  and  that  of  the  Conservative  “utterly  destroyed,  except  one  small  press,  which  General  Slocum 
carried  away  with  him.”  Spencer,  loc.  cit. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  129,  Daily  Progress,  is  dated  Wed.,  Apr.  12,  1865;  No.  130  bears  date  Sat.,  Apr.  15.  The 
Daily  Standard,  Mon.,  Apr.  17,  1865  (Vol.  I,  No.  1)  announces  the  anticipated  later  resumption  of  the 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  Standard.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  had  ceased  publication  in  Feb.  1865.  R.  Jones, 
N.C.  Newspapers  on  Microfdm,  51  ,OR,  ser.  1 ,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:458;  Progress  (d).  May  10,  11,  1865;  R.  Jones, 
op.  cit.,  45. 

A  letter  from  Gen.  Sherman  to  the  Progress  and  other  editors  is  cited  in  an  unpublished  dissertation  by 
Horace  W.  Raper,  in  which  the  Union  general  threatened,  “If  you  can’t  carry  on  your  papers  without 
reflecting  on  my  army,  I  am  determined  that  they  shall  be  suspended.”  Kenneth  E.  St.  Clair,  citing  Raper’s 
“William  W.  Holden:  A  Political  Biography,”  in  “Judicial  Machinery  in  North  Carolina  in  1865,”  N.C. 
Historical  Review  30  (July  1953):423n. 

148  See  above  at  n.  33;  Telegram  (Raleigh)  (d),  Apr.  25,  1871;  Paschal,  History  of  Printing,  148; 
Chamberlain,  History  of  Wake  County,  277;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  15,  1865. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  one  Emily  Upchurch  applied  for  aid  based  on  the  fact  that  she  had  “formerly 
derived  a  support  from  the  (Milbumie]  Paper  Mill  which  was  destroyed.”  Appeals  for  food  from  destitute 
families.  Wake  County,  1865,  Civil  War  Collection,  State  Archives. 

149  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  252-253,  citing  a  soldier’s  diary;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:443;  see 
above  at  n.  9;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  8,  1870;  Daily  News,  Mar.  1,  1872;  Gray  map  of  Raleigh,  1882;  history  of 
Camp  Russell  in  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  to  R.  T.  Lincoln,  Mar.  16, 1882,  in  Wilfred  Buck  Yeams(ed.).  The  Papers 
of  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis  1:563-564;  Turner’s  N.C.  Almanac  for  1892,  35;  see  below,  chap.  14  at  n.  22. 
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Foragers  and  “Bummers” 

Sherman’s  army  had  specific  rules  regulating  the  manner  in  which 
foraging  for  food  and  other  supplies  needed  by  the  troops  was  to  be 
conducted.  That  many  soldiers  flagrantly  disregarded  the  sanctioned 
methods  is  evident  from  eye-witness  descriptions  of  “Sherman’s  bum¬ 
mers,”  not  only  by  their  victims  but  by  Union  men  as  well. 

Foragers’  Instructions  and  Their  Ineffectiveness. — In  accordance  with 
military  regulations,  General  Blair  ordered  that  necessary  foraging  by  his 
Seventeenth  Corps  “will  be  done  by  detachments  in  charge  of  good  offi¬ 
cers.  .  .  .  Care  must  be  taken  in  foraging  to  leave  some  provisions  for  the 
families,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken  with  the  poor  people,  not  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  subsistence.”  Col.  Allan  H.  Jackson  of  New 
York  was  in  charge  of  the  foraging  party  ordered  out  on  April  19  to  procure 
supplies  for  a  brigade  of  the  Twentieth  Corps.  He  reported  that  his  men 
“started  out  at  7  a.m.,  in  accordance  with  orders  received;  went  out  into 
the  country  twelve  miles  [from  their  camp  in  the  Dix  Hospital  vicinity]  and 
returned  at  6  p.m.  with  fifteen  wagon  loads  of  corn.”150 

At  least  a  few  examples  exist  proving  that  the  army  issued  receipts  for 
some  of  the  goods  taken.  Lt.  L.  T.  Lucas  handed  Miss  Betsy  Hinton  at 
Clay  Hill  Plantation  a  receipt  dated  April  17,  1865,  noting  that  “I  have  this 
day  received  of  Mrs.  E.  Hinton  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  for  the  use  of  the 
1st  Eng[inee]rs,  Mo.  Vols.”  There  is  little  evidence,  though,  that  Wake 
Countians  received  any  remuneration  for  supplies.  William  George  Hinton 
chuckled  over  his  recollection  that  after  some  “Yankees”  took  the  horses 
belonging  to  his  master,  James  Thompson,  they  “bought  some  chickens 
an’  paid  for  ’em. ”  Next,  however,  they  ‘ ‘killed  an’  took  de  rest .  .  .  paid  for 
some  an’  took  de  rest.”151 

Within  a  few  days  after  occupation  of  Wake  County  began.  General 
Howard  issued  the  following  field  order: 

...  no  more  animals  or  subsistence  stores  will  be  taken  from  the 
inhabitants  without  the  special  direction  of  the  division  or  corps  com¬ 
manders.  Great  disregard  has  been  shown  in  many  instances  to  the 
orders  heretofore  issued  on  this  subject,  and  many  of  the  poor  people  of 
the  surrounding  country  are  entirely  deprived  of  their  provisions  and  of 
their  animals  which  are  worthless  to  us,  but  are  invaluable  to  them  to 
enable  them  to  raise  crops  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  precautions  must  be  taken  ...  to  provide  against  this 
robbing  of  the  people,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  foraging  parties, 
which  will  be  sent  only  to  obtain  food  for  animals,  must  be  held  strictly 
accountable  that  nothing  else  be  taken. 

Howard  also  devised  an  inspection  plan  to  recover  from  camps  and  knap¬ 
sacks  “unauthorized  property  .  .  .  such  as  ladies’  wearing  apparel. 


150  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:211,  pt.  1:741. 

151  Receipt  in  Laurens  Hinton  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:442- 
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watches,  jewelry,  shotguns,  silver  plate,  &c.”  Few  such  articles  ever 
found  their  way  back  to  their  owners.152 

General  Cox  had  learned  of  instances  of  house  burning  in  the  rear  of  his 
command  as  his  Twenty-third  Corps  marched  toward  the  capital  county, 
and  issued  orders  “to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages.”  He  made  an  effort  to 
post  at  each  house  along  the  road  to  Raleigh  a  Union  sentinel  with  orders 
that  “any  one  found  firing  a  dwelling  house,  or  any  building  in  close 
proximity  to  one,  should  be  summarily  shot.”  Along  their  route,  three 
miles  south  of  Raleigh,  Broomfield  Plantation’s  manor  house  had  been 
vacated  by  the  widowed  Constance  Jane  Miller  Hinton  and  her  children, 
leaving  only  a  few  slaves  on  the  place.  One  of  them,  Penny  Williams,  was 
drawing  water  at  the  well  as  the  “Yankees”  approached,  and  was  so 
terrified  that  she  dropped  the  bucket  and  “flew”  into  the  “big  house.” 
From  inside  she  heard  soldiers  outside  arguing  over  whether  to  bum  down 
the  residence.  They  compromised  by  ripping  off  floors  and  wallboards  to 
fuel  campfires  and  appropriating  the  contents  of  the  house  and  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Returning  to  her  nearly  ruined  home,  Mrs.  Hinton  wryly  observed 
that  the  very  guards  sent  to  protect  those  who  requested  them  “turned  to 
bummers”  themselves.153 

‘  ‘Sherman  s  Bummers .  ” — One  member  of  Sherman’s  own  staff  defined 
“bummer”  as  “a  raider  on  his  own  account  —  a  man  who  temporarily 
deserts  his  place  in  the  ranks  while  the  army  is  on  the  march,  and  starts 
upon  an  independent  foraging  mission.”  Chaplain  George  W.  Pepper  de¬ 
scribed  the  type  as  “an  individual  who,  .  .  .  possessed  of  a  broken  down 
mule,  [takes]  all  the  stores  and  supplies  he  can  find  in  the  nearest  house, 
.  .  .  and  returns  with  the  spoils.”  Pepper  decried  two  classes  of  devasta¬ 
tion.  The  first  was  “deliberate  and  systematic  robbery  for  the  sake  of  gain 
[of]  whatever  the  soldier  can  take  away  and  hopes  to  sell.”  The  second  was 
“wanton  destruction  of  property  which  they  could  not  use  or  carry  away.” 
A  more  graphic  word  picture  of  “bummers,”  written  by  Chaplain  G.  S. 
Bradley  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  closely  approximates  a  contemporary 
artist’s  sketch  published  in  1865: 

Imagine  a  fellow  with  a  gun  and  accoutrements,  with  a  plug  hat,  .  .  . 

[upon  a]  knock-kneed,  shaved  tail,  rail  fence  mule,  ...  an  animal 
whose  ears  are  the  larger  part  of  the  whole.  Let  us  take  an  inventory  of 
his  stock  as  he  rides  into  camp  at  night.  .  .  .  First,  a  bundle  of  fodder  for 
his  mule;  second,  three  hams,  a  sack  of  meal,  a  peck  of  potatoes;  third, 
a  fresh  bed  quilt,  the  old  mother’s  coffee  pot,  ajug  of  vinegar  and  a  bed 
cord.  .  .  .  Here  comes  a  squad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  no  two  alike. 

Look  at  the  chickens,  geese,  bee-hives;  see  that  little  fellow  with  a  huge 


152  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:251,  281.  Howard’s  order  was  also  published  in  Progress  (d),  Apr.  22,  1865. 
Local  hatter  Neal  Brown  decided  three  years  after  the  fact  to  appeal  to  the  president  for  payment  from  the 

federal  government  for  damages  to  his  business  in  April  1865.  I  was  then  living  2  miles  from  Raleigh,,  he 
wrote,  doing  enough  business  “to  make  my  living[.  ]  But  in  2  hours  of  time  they  Rob  me  of  Every  thing  1 
Poss’ed  they  left  me  without  shifting  clothes  they  carried  of  all  my  Provisions  kil[l]ed  up  my  stock  carried  of 
my  Hats  and  Distroy[e]d  all  of  my  furs  and  Burnt  up  my  Rails  cut  down  timbers  and  Distroy[e]d  the  under 
Groth.”  McPherson,  “Letters  from  N.C.  to  Andrew  Johnson,”  pt.  10  (Oct.  1952):572-573. 

153  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:188-189;  W?A,  Slave  Narratives  14:2-3;  Hinton,  “Reminiscences  of  the  Key 

Basket,”  22,  25,  26. 


An  unknown  artist  with  Union  forces  occupying  Wake  in  1865  recorded  his  impres- 
-  sion  of  a  “  bummer ”  in  the  act  of  carrying  away  livestock  and  other  possessions 
taken  from  local  residents.  Although  forbidden  in  foraging  orders  issued  by  Union 
officers,  the  robbing  of  "rebel"  households  was  an  all-too-common  occurrence  as 
the  troops  sought  sustenance.  The  practice  was  decried  in  numerous  journals  and 
letters  written  by  members  of  the  occupying  regiments.  Maj.  George  Ward  Nichols, 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  published  this  sketch  in  1865  in  his  Story  of 
the  Great  March,  along  with  a  scathing  indictment  of  "bumming." 

hog  strapped  upon  his  nag’s  back.  .  .  .  There  rides  the  commander,  a 
Lieutenant,  completely  happy,  for  the  day  has  been  a  good  one,  and  his 
detail  has  got  enough  for  a  day’s  good  supply  for  his  regiment.154 

The  eyewitness  account  of  a  slave  in  the  Rhamkatte  Road  area  is  even 
livelier.  Ransom  Sidney  Taylor  watched  as  “bummers”  galloped  through 
the  plantation  of  his  owner,  John  Kane,  near  Yates  Mill: 

I  can  see  ’em  now  runnin’  chickens.  Dere  was  an  old  rooster,  he  said 
“Cluck,  cluck,  cluck  cluck”  as  he  run.  Dey  shot  his  head  off  and  he 
turned  somersets  awhile,  and  rolled  over  dead.  Jes’  seemed  lak  if  dem 


154  Nichols,  Story  of  the  Great  March ,  240;  Pepper,  Personal  Recollections ,  331-333;  Rev.  G.  S. 
Bradley,  The  Star  Corps,  274-275;  sketch,  “The  Bummer,”  in  Nichols,  op.  cit. ,  245,  accompanying 
following  description  (242-243):  “The  ‘bummer,’  coming  in  on  horseback,  holding  the  bridle  in  his  teeth, 
clasps  under  one  arm  a  basket  of  fresh  eggs,  and  under  the  other  a  pailful  of  delicious  honey,  while  a  brace  of 
fat  sheep,  hams,  chickens,  or  geese,  lie  across  the  saddle  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  carcass  of  a  hog,  firmly 
tied  to  the  mule  s  tail,  is  dragged  along  the  road.  The  ‘bummer’  himself  is  probably  clothed  in  an  irregular 
sack-coat  of  linen,  with  a  ridiculously  unmilitary  hat  perched  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and,  as  he  approaches, 
his  face  beams  with  smiles  of  recognition,  tempered  by  a  half-suppressed  apprehension  lest  his  bounteous 
supplies  should  not  be  accepted  as  a  peace-offering  for  his  delinquencies.” 

Henry  Steele  Commager  notes  that  the  origin  of  the  term  is  obscure,  having  come  into  general  usage  with 
Sherman  s  March  to  the  Sea,  and  that  the  term  actually  had  more  general  application  than  that  given  by 
Nichols,  since  cooks,  orderlies,  and  servants  were  all  called  bummers,  “whether  they  deserved  the  name  or 
not.”  Henry  Steele  Commager,  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  952. 


James  W.  Reid  photograph  of  sketch 
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Yankees  pointed  a  gun  at  a  chicken  or  hog  dey  would  roll  over  dead. 

Dey  had  live  geese  tied  on  their  hosses.  One  ole  gander  would  say, 
“Quack,  quack,  quack,”  as  the  hoss  stepped  along  and  jarred  him. 

Some  o’  de  Yankee  soldiers  were  carrying  hams  of  hogs  on  deir 
bayonets.  .  .  .  One  ole  hen,  she  had  sense.  When  de  Yankees  were 
killin’  de  res’  o’  de  chickens  she  ran  for  de  piney  woods  and  hid  dere 
and  stayed  till  de  Yankees  left  Raleigh;  den  she  come  home.  Mammy 
caught  her  and  raised  about  forty  chickens  off  her  in  Raleigh.155 

Jonathan  Worth,  whose  residence  was  Sharon,  the  former  Josiah  Ogden 
Wason  estate  on  East  Lenoir  Street,  assured  his  absent  son  in  a  letter  that 
“the  city  is  as  well  protected  as  possible  [and]  in  Raleigh  I  have  sustained 
small  loss,”  but  that  “at  my  farm  I  have  lost  all  my  cattle,  sheep,  rations  for 
the  Negroes.  .  .  .  They  were  robbed  even  of  their  clothes.  My  bellows  and 
screw  plate  and  other  small  tools  stolen  [and  the]  best  of  my  hogs  killed — 
in  short,  everything  stolen,  nothing  burned.”  Dexter  Horton  of  Michigan,  a 
captain  in  the  commissary  department  traveling  with  the  wagon  train  of  the 
Fourteenth  Corps,  wrote  in  his  diary  for  April  14  that  he  and  his  men  had 
received  orders  “to  forage  again  off  the  country,”  during  their  march 
toward  Holly  Springs.  “It  was  sad,”  he  mused,  “to  see  the  system  of 
Bummy  commence  again.”  Toward  the  end  of  April,  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett 
of  the  Seventeenth  Corps’  Third  Division  filed  a  written  request  with  the 
post  commander  for  a  guard  for  the  widowed  Mrs.  Amelia  High  Jeffreys 
and  daughter  at  their  home  “at  the  forks  of  the  Hillsboro  and  Jones  roads, 
some  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city .  ’  ’  Explaining  that  they  were  without 
“any  male  protector,”  he  reported  that  “our  soldiers  destroyed  nearly 
everything  they  had  the  first  day  they  came  to  Raleigh,  leaving  them 
without  a  particle  of  food,  and  the  rude  and  brutal  treatment  that  some 
families  have  received  at  the  hands  of  some  worthless  vagabonds  .  .  . 
makes  them  fear  for  their  personal  safety.”  The  guard  was  assigned,  but 
had  difficulty  protecting  the  two  women  when  a  few  days  later  “five  or  six 
[other  soldiers]  came  riding  up.”  Charles  S.  Brown,  a  clerk  in  the  Twenty- 
first  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  Fourteenth  Corps,  attempted  in  a  letter 
written  from  Raleigh  that  April  to  give  his  family  ‘  ‘  some  idea  of  ‘  Sherman’ s 
Bummers.’  ”  Recalling  particularly  th&yextreme  outrages  some  of  his  fel¬ 
low  soldiers  had  perpetrated  in  South  Carolina,  he  declared: 

South  Carolina  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  whole  thing  but  she  has 
had  an  awfulpunishment.  I  have  been  thankful  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Army  that  this  war  was  South.  You  never  can  imagine  a  pillaged 
house,  never  —  unless  an  army  passes  through  your  town,  and  if  this 
thing  had  been  in  the  North  I  would  Bushwhack  until  every  man  was 
either  dead  or  I  was.  If  such  scenes  should  be  enacted  through 
Michigan]  I  would  never  live  as  long  as  one  of  the  invading  army  did.  I 
do  not  blame  the  South  and  shall  not,  if  they  do  go  to  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare.156 


155  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:340-341. 

156  Jonathan  Worth  to  his  son,  May  4,  1865,  Worth  Family  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Dept.;  see  also 
Standard  (d),  Apr.  17,  1865,  Ashe,  Biographical  History  6:309;  C.  Eaton,  “Diary  of  an  Officer,”  252  (entry 
for  Apr.  14, 1865);Gen.  Leggett  to  Commander  of  Post,  Raleigh,  Apr.  25, 1865,  and  Amelia  High  Jeffreys  to 
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Occasional  Defiance . — Occasional  acts  of  defiance  and  of  outwitting  the 
marauders  are  recorded.  One  small  boy  in  the  Auburn  neighborhood  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  own  brand  of  defiance,  the  story  of  which  was  later  told  so 
often  to  his  daughter,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris,  that  she  recounted  it  in  her 
autobiography.  Foragers  raiding  the  Kelly  farm  demanded  that  young 
William  crawl  under  the  house  “and  shoo  all  the  chickens  out  from  under 
there”  for  them.  The  boy  disappeared  under  the  house  as  instructed,  but 
there  he  stayed,  until  after  the  soldiers  had  left.  In  repeating  the  story  he 
always  insisted,  “I  never  shooed  out  a  single  chicken.  Not  a  single  one !” 157 

In  the  White  Oak  District  of  southwestern  Wake,  H.  C.  Olive  recorded 
his  family’s  and  neighbors’  experience  as  follows: 

This  portion  of  the  country  had  suffered  some  by  the  occasional  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  Confederate  forces  which  had  just  passed  through,  but  the 
dregs  of  the  cup  were  fully  tested  when  the  Sherman  army  arrived.  .  .  . 

They  were  noted  for  their  general  bad  behavior,  and  their  general 
conduct  here  was  not  an  exception.  However,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
among  them  were  many  very  noble  and  worthy  men,  but  some  as  low 
and  mean  as  the  world  ever  knew.  The  only  rest  to  be  obtained  by  any 
family  in  this  section  during  this  time  was  at  night.  From  sun  rise  to  sun 
set  they  crowded  every  house,  every  road,  lane,  yard  and  field,  without 
word  and  without  ceremony,  taking  everything  they  desired,  from  a 
common  brass  pin  to  a  horse  or  wagon,  plundering  most  uncivilly  every 
drawer,  private  room  and  outhouse  all  through  the  live  long  day,  killing 
fine  cattle  (sometimes  for  a  mess  of  steak),  and  leaving  the  remainder  to 
waste.  Such  are  some  of  the  hardships  of  cruel  war. 

Olive  also  described  the  cunning  with  which  his  father,  Rev.  Johnson 
Olive ,  secreted  “choice  lots  of  bacon”  in  the  tops  of  trees  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high.  “Strange  to  say,  not  a  piece  was  lost,  although  the  enemy  infested 
every  place,  and  even  butchered  some  live  hogs  under  one  tree  where 
bacon  was  hanging  over  head.”  He  added  parenthetically,  “It  may  be  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  look  up  for  blessings.”  A  family  slave  named 
George  “had  aided  in  hiding  almost  everything,  and  .  .  .  kept  the  secret 
committed  to  him  sacred  and  profound,  notwithstanding  the  persuasions, 
entreaties  and  threats  of  the  marauders.  So  great  was  his  attachment  to  his 
old  master  that  he  remained  for  some  time  with  the  family,  and  rendered 
valuable  aid  in  getting  together  their  scattered  effects,  and  in  making 
another  start  for  life.”158 

An  unusual  gravestone  in  a  cemetery  near  Fuquay-Varina  immortalizes 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Jones  Alford,  wife  of  Green  H.  Alford,  and  her  successful 
defense  of  her  family’s  meagre  food  supply.  The  inscription  states  that  she 


Dr.  Hill,  Apr.  30,  1865,  in  Amelia  High  Jeffreys  Letters  and  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Dept.;  Charles  S. 
Brown  to  “My  Dear  Etta,”  Apr.  26,  1865,  Charles  S.  Brown  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Dept. 

Sharon,  the  Watson-Worth  residence,  was  acquired  in  1897  to  house  a  public  school  for  Negro  children, 
Crosby  School,  which  was  later  consolidated  with  the  Chavis  and  Garfield  schools  as  Crosby-Garfield,  and 
still  later  replaced  by  the  1939  Crosby-Garfield  School  building  on  the  site.  Barbee,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Raleigh  Public  Schools,  56. 

157  Harris,  Southern  Savory,  9. 

158  Olive,  Life  and  Times,  235-237. 
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“whipped  Sherman’s  Bummers  with  scalding  water  while  [they  were] 
trying  to  take  her  Dinner  Pot,  which  contained  a  ham  bone  being  cooked  for 
her  Soldier  Boys.”  Her  daughter,  sixteen  at  the  time,  verified  the  truth  of 
the  incident  and  the  soldiers’  hasty  withdrawal.  She  also  recalled  that 
another  raider  “who  carried  off  our  horses  promised  to  return  them  .  .  . 
and  after  the  war  he  really  did  send  them  back.’’  There  were  other  incidents 
of  consideration  and  kindnesses  offered  by  individual  Union  officers  and 
men  who  tried  to  prevent  depredations.159 

When  “Yankees”  and  “Rebels”  Met 

Impressions  of  “Yankees.” — Union  soldiers  found  Wake  County  and 
Wake  Countians  far  more  pleasant  than  most  of  them  probably  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Several  of  them,  officers  and  enlisted  men,  recorded  impressions  of 
surprised  delight,  not  only  with  the  beauty  of  Wake  County  in  April  but 
with  the  attitude  of  the  people  they  met  in  the  newly  conquered  territory.  A 
Wisconsin  infantryman  wrote  his  immediate  thoughts  in  a  five-stanza 
“Apostrophe  to  Raleigh”  and  submitted  it  to  the  Progress  in  time  for 
publication  only  four  days  after  the  troops’  arrival.  In  the  poem  he  heralded 
“bright,  beauteous,  smiling  Raleigh  basking  yonder  in  the  sun”  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  spring,  and  prophesied  that  with  the  coming  of  peace 
“kindly  love  shall  banish  hate,  and  strife  shall  pass  away.”  Maj.  George 
Ward  Nichols,  aide  to  General  Sherman,  also  recorded  his  appraisal  of  the 
Wake  countryside  and  its  people,  in  the  following  prose: 

It  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of  the  State  — 
families  whose  names  go  back  beyond  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
and  some  of  noble  blood,  who  found  their  way  across  the  waters  with 
the  great  Earl.  The  memory  of  these  family  lineages  and  traditions  are 
cherished  by  their  descendants,  and  the  stranger  meets  with  much  of 
the  stately  manners  and  courteous  receptions  of  the  olden  time. 

There  is  a  large  proportion  of  highly  educated  and  refined  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  Raleigh.  We  see  little  of  that  painful  ostentation  which  is 
met  in  Charleston,  Columbia,  and  other  cities  of  the  South,  but  a 
genuine  civilization,  marked  by  taste.  The  evidence  of  wealth  and 
refinement  impresses  itself  upon  the  eye  of  the  stranger  when  he  first 
enters  this  city.  .  .  .  The  houses,  which  are  large  and  of  neat  architec¬ 
ture,  are  surrounded  by  ample  gardens,  filled  with  flowers  of  every 
variety.  The  lawns,  with  their  close-cropped  carpets  of  green,  remind 
one  of  an  English  country  place;  the  walks  are  bordered  with  fragrant 
rose-bushes;  and  overshadowing  the  dwellings,  along  the  drives  and 
roadways,  magnificent  oak  and  elm  trees  stand.  So  great  is  the  profu- 


159  Alford  grave.  Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church  cemetery  north  of  Fuquay-Varina;  Susan  Iden,  “Dinner 
Pot  of  Scalding  Water  Proved  Effective  Weapon  Against  Yankees,”  Raleigh  Times,  n.d.  [ca.  1924],  inlden 
scrapbook  film.  State  Archives;  re  kindnesses,  see  following:  Hinton,  “Reminiscences  of  the  Key  Basket,” 
11-14,  15,  27;  Olive,  Life  and  Times,  238;  Devereux,  Plantation  Sketches,  168-169;  Barrett,  Sherman’s 
March,  25 1 ,  citing  a  Wisconsin  infantryman’s  statement  that  citizens  were  given  spare  horses,  mules,  and 
rations  from  some  camps. 

Mrs.  Alford  was  the  mother  of  Col.  G.  Benton  Alford,  who  wrote  the  inscription  and  who  also  erected  the 
Confederate  monument  in  his  yard  in  Holly  Springs.  Fuquay  Independent,  Mar.  6,  1975;  “Wake  Driving 
Tour,”  No.  6. 
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sion  of  foliage,  that  the  whole  city  can  not  be  seen  from  any  one  point  of 
view.  The  houses,  peering  out  from  their  exquisite  surroundings,  pre¬ 
sent  a  thousand  pictures  of  enchanting  beauty.160 

Chaplain  George  Pepper,  who  was  also  correspondent  for  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  in  Columbus,  described  in  these  words  the  local  citizens’  reception 
of  “the  invaders”  as  well  as  his  own  appraisal  of  Wake’s  natural  beauty: 

Among  the  picturesque  districts  of  North  Carolina  may  be  reckoned 
Johnston  and  Wake  counties.  Seldom  does  the  traveler  pass  through 
more  diversified  and  beautiful  scenery.  Here  are  handsome  summer 
residences  splendidly  decorated,  neat  and  tasteful  churches  and  school 
houses.  .  .  .  The  attractions  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  are  extensively  and 
favorably  known.  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  is  no  town  of  the  same  population 
in  the  South,  that  affords  so  many  evidences  of  wealth,  intelligence, 
enterprise,  elegance,  and  social  refinement.  The  population  are  chiefly 
natives,  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Northerners,  and  very  few  foreign¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  The  citizens  are  intelligent  and  hospitable.  The  ladies  are 
noted  for  their  great  personal  beauty.  Their  bearing  to  our  soldiers  is 
polite,  courteous  and  Christian.  The  derisive  and  contemptuous  scorn 
which  looked  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  Secesh  ladies  of  Nashville  does  not 
exist  here.  .  .  . 

“It  was  amusing,”  wrote  Raleigh’s  Mary  Bayard  Clarke,  “to  mark  the 
different  manner  of  the  [Wake  County]  ladies;  some  were  haughtily  polite, 
others  boldly  defiant,  others  timidly  conciliating,  carefully  avoiding  all 
disagreeable  subjects  of  conversation,  and  blandly  saying  the  war  was 
over,  and  it  was  best  not  to  talk  of  it;  while  others  again  were  innocently 
sarcastic  and  impertinent,  with  smiles  as  sweet  and  bland  as  a  May  morn¬ 
ing,  and  tones  as  soft  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove;  only  one  wicked  little  sparkle 
of  the  eye  proving  they  were  aware  of  the  force  of  their  words.”161 


ie°  pr0gress  (d),  Apr.  17,  1865;  Nichols,  Story  of  the  Great  March,  296. 

The  Wisconsin  poet  was  identified  only  by  the  initials  “E.R.F.H.”  A  fellow  member  of  his  unit  (the  22nd 
Wisconsin  Infantry  in  Gen.  Mower’s  Twentieth  Corps),  fife  major  Isaac  Kittinger,  described  briefly  in  his 
diary  their  march  through  easternWake  with  its  “high,  sandy  and  nice”  terrain  and  their  passing  through 
“lots  of  apple  orchards.”  Isaac  Kittinger,  Diary  (1862-1865),  Apr.  18,  1865,  transcribed  by  Clarence  S. 
Kittinger,  Omaha,  Neb  (excerpts  supplied  by  Irene  Olive  Kittinger,  Cary). 

Another  unidentified  contributor  of  poetry,  “J.R.W.”  of  the  1 15th  New  York  Volunteers  in  Gen.  Terry’s 
Tenth  Corps,  began  his  9-stanza  paean  to  Raleigh  with  the  words,  “Beautiful  Raleigh,  City  of  Oaks,  City  of 
Hills.”  Standard  (d),  Apr.  28,  1865. 

161  Progress  (d),  Apr.  27,  1865,  quoting  Pepper’s  article  written  for  Ohio  State  Journal,  portions  of  article 
reprinted  in  Pepper,  Personal  Recollections  (1866),  387-388;  Mary  Bayard  Clarke,  “Gen.  Sherman’s 
Officers  Among  the  Ladies  of  Raleigh,”  Old  Guard  4  (May  1866):  302. 

At  least  one  young  officer,  Edwin  Weller  of  the  107th  New  York  Volunteers  in  Mower’s  20th  Corps,  had  a 
different  impression  of  their  reception.  “We  found  a  large  number  of  Union  people  here,”  he  wrote  to  his 
fiancee,  “and  all  seemed  oveijoyed  to  see  us.  It  was  said  that  quite  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  were  in 
favor  of  fireing  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  for  Gen’l  Sherman  on  his  arrival  but  for  some  reason,  best  known 
to  themselves,  did  not  do  it.  ...  I  rode  in  company  with  several  other  officers  through  the  city  yesterday, 
saw  lots  of  pretty  girls,  many  of  them  displayed  the  stars  and  stripes  and  their  white  handkerchiefs  as  we 
passed  by.  .  .  .  We  were  riding  through  a  splendid  street  on  which  most  of  the  fine  residences  are  located 
and  passing  an  elegant  mansion  with  a  beautiful  front  yard  and  flower  garden,  [and]  in  the  veranda  stood  two 
splendid  looking  young  ladies.  We  of  course  let  our  horses  walk  along  as  slowly  as  possible  so  as  to  get  a 
good  look  at  them  and  when  just  in  front  of  the  veranda  one  of  the  fair  damsels  threw  a  kiss  at  us.  Who  it  was 
intended  for  we  did  not  know  but  we  all  returned  the  compliment.  The  fair  ones  seemed  very  much  pleased 
over  the  affair  and  of  course  we  were.”  William  Walton  (ed.),  A  Civil  War  Courtship,  176,177. 


Family  and  servants  of  Attorney  General  Romulus  M.  Saunders  posed  for  this 
photograph  about  1867  in  front  of  Elmwood,  their  1813  home  built  by  North 
Carolina's  first  Chief  Justice,  John  Taylor,  and  still  standing  near  the  intersection 
of  Hillsborough  Street  and  N.  Boylan  Avenue.  Descendants  have  identified  the 
individuals.  ( Photograph  courtesy  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bason.) 

Personal  Encounters. — Although  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  deep  resent¬ 
ment  and  even  hatred  many  local  people  felt  for  “the  invaders,”  some  of 
whom  were  guilty  of  crimes  against  their  persons  and  possessions,  others 
among  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  met  on  civilized  terms  and  found 
each  other  to  be  quite  human.  There  also  occurred  some  of  those  inevitable 
coincidences  of  war  involving  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances.  One  day 
an  unexpected  caller  at  Elmwood,  home  of  the  Romulus  Saunders 
family,  was  the  wife  of  a  Union  captain,  bringing  much  appreciated  food 
from  the  United  States  commissary.  The  Saunders’  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
L’  Engle ,  recognized  the  visitor  as  the  woman  who  had  been  her  cook  some 
years  before  the  war  when  she  and  her  late  husband,  an  army  surgeon,  had 
been  stationed  in  the  far  western  United  States  territory.162 

Music  was  a  common  ground  on  which  soldiers  and  civilians  met.  The 
concerts  of  the  various  regimental  bands  were  appreciated  by  citizens, 
some  of  whom  reciprocated  with  refreshments  for  the  musicians.  Members 


62  Madeleine  L’Engle,  The  Summer  of  the  Great-grandmother,  177. 
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of  the  band  of  the  Ninety-second  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry,  attracted  by 
the  students  they  saw  at  a  school  near  the  capitol,  asked  and  received 
permission  of  Gen.  Smith  D.  Atkins  to  serenade  the  young  ladies.  It  was  not 
until  the  concert  was  well  under  way  that  the  men  understood  from  motions 
the  girls  were  making  with  their  hands  that  their  music  was  not  being  heard. 
The  students  were  indicating  in  sign  language  that  their  school  was  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf.  Others  in  the  military  establishment  became 
interested  in  that  institution  and  others.  General  Slocum,  in  the  audience 
for  a  program  by  the  student  body,  which  included  blind  students  as  well  as 
deaf,  was  deeply  impressed  with  their  accomplishments.  He  is  reported  to 
have  promised  to  send  supplies  from  the  army  commissary  to  the  school 
and  to  several  other  public  institutions  in  the  city.163 

Children  had  a  way  of  putting  the  situation  into  perspective.  A  short 
piece  appeared  in  the  Progress  in  which  Editor  Pennington  described  an 
encounter  that  took  place  on  the  second  day  of  the  occupation.  “We  met 
with  a  little  boy  yesterday,”  he  wrote,  “that  was  considerably  astonished. 
Said  he,  ‘I’ve  been  looking  at  a  heap  of  these  Yankees,  and  I  haven’t  seen 
any  of  them  with  horns  yet.’  ”164 

Distressing  News 

Dangerous  Situation. — A  far  more  dangerous  situation  than  the  Walsh 
incident  or  the  skirmishes  arose  when  news  of  President  Lincoln’s  April  14 
assassination  reached  Raleigh  on  the  17th.  General  Sherman  was  ready  to 
depart  by  train  for  Durham’s  Station  in  Orange  County  to  discuss  surrender 
terms  with  General  Johnston  when  the  message  in  code  was  telegraphed  to 
him  at  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  depot  by  way  of  Morehead  City. 
Fearing  that  Union  soldiers  would  react  with  violence,  he  swore  the  tele¬ 
graph  operator  to  secrecy  and  withheld  the  news  until  after  his  return  from 
the  surrender  talk  that  afternoon.  “I  feared  some  foolish  woman  or  man  in 
Raleigh  might  say  something  or  do  something  that  would  madden  our  men, 
and  that  a  fate  worse  than  that  of  Columbia  would  befall  the  place.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  the  soldiers,”  he  wrote.  He  noted  that 
perspiration  appeared  on  Johnston’s  forehead  when  told  the  news.  As  soon 
as  the  conference  was  concluded,  Sherman  gave  the  news  to  some  of  the 
cavalry  officers  at  Durham’s  Station,  and  to  Logan  and  others  of  the 
Fifteenth  Corps  near  Morrisville  and  Jones’s  Station,  and  then  to  General 
Howard,  who  was  in  command  of  Raleigh  during  Sherman’s  absence.  He 
next  issued  special  orders  to  General  Cox  to  strengthen  the  garrison  around 


163  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  253,  citing  Howe,  Marching  with  Sherman,  300,  and  a  history  of  the 
Thirty-third  Massachusetts,  292;  Arthur  Wise  and  Francis  A.  Lord,  Bands  and  Drummer  Boys  of  the  Civil 
War,  178;  Barrett,  op.  cit.,  254,  citing  a  history  of  the  Sixth  Iowa. 

A  prized  bell,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  locomotive  and  given  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  by 
Union  soldiers,  is  housed  in  a  special  gazebo  on  the  campus  of  the  Governor  Morehead  School  for  the  Blind 
and  is  rung  for  special  occasions.  Director  Samuel  J.  Cole  to  David  R.  Squires,  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  7 
1980;  see  also  Raleigh  Times,  Feb.  12,  1981. 

For  an  amusing  exchange  between  Gen.  Sherman  and  a  patient  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital,  see  Nichols, 
Story  of  the  Great  March,  298.  See  Barrett,  op.  cit.,  chap.  16,  “The  General  and  a  Lady,”  for  details 
concerning  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  former  Governor  David  Swain  and  General  Atkins. 

184  prGgress  (j)  Apj-  ]5;  1865, 
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Raleigh  and  to  post  extra  men  to  guard  all  roads  leading  from  camps  into  the 
city.  No  soldiers  were  to  leave  their  commands  nor  to  wander  about 
town.165 

The  official  announcement  that  Sherman  dispatched  to  his  commanding 
officers  on  the  afternoon  of  April  17  began  thus: 

The  general  commanding  announces,  with  pain  and  sorrow,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  1 1th  [14th]  instant,  at  the  theater  in  Washington  City,  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  assas¬ 
sinated  ....  We  have  met  every  phase  which  this  war  has  assumed, 
and  must  now  be  prepared  for  it  in  its  last  and  worst  shape,  that  of 
assassins  and  guerrillas;  but  woe  unto  the  people  who  seek  to  expend 
their  wild  passions  in  such  a  manner,  for  there  is  but  one  dread  result.3 

Reaction  among  the  Union  troops  varied.  Maj.  Henry  Hitchcock  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  staff  noted  that  some  “stood  around  in  the  camps,  in  little  squads, 
silent  or  talking  in  subdued  but  bitter  tones,  and  many  of  them  weeping  like 
children.”  He  heard  officers  who  “always  denounced  and  strove  against 
violence  .  .  .  swear  in  bitter  terms  that  if  our  army  moved  again  they  would 
never  spare  nor  protect  another  house  or  family.”  Some  soldiers  swore 
“eternal  vengeance  against  the  whole  southern  race.”  Others  vowed  they 
would  bum  Raleigh  “to  the  ground.”  Captain  Bradley  wrote  to  his  friend, 
“They  had  to  double  their  guard  around  the  city,  or  it  would  have  been  laid 
in  ashes;  in  fact,  several  attempts  were  actually  made  to  fire  the  buildings, 
and  soldiers  were  overheard  planning  their  mad  schemes.”  A  young  In¬ 
diana  officer,  Theodore  Upson,  recorded  in  his  diary,  “We  have  just 
recieved  the  terible  news  that  our  loved  President  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  last  night.  The  men  are  fearfully  angry  and  I  dont  know  what 
they  may  do.  I  have  had  orders  to  keep  my  guards  together.  It  is  said  some 
of  the  troops  intend  to  burn  and  sack  Raliegh.”  Col.  Edward  S.  Salamon  of 
the  Twentieth  Corps  said  that  the  news  “created  a  feeling  of  hatred  and 
revenge  in  the  heart  of  every  soldier.”  Sgt.  Rice  C.  Bull,  also  in  the 
Twentieth,  explained  that  “President  Lincoln  was  the  idol  of  the  men  in  the 
service,  everyone  reverenced  him  and  they  could  not  have  felt  greater  grief 
had  they  heard  of  the  death  of  some  near  relative.”166 

Rumors  of  impending  attacks  against  the  civilian  population  spread 
rapidly  through  a  nervous  Raleigh.  Looking  up  at  the  Union  signal  flagstaff 
atop  the  capitol  dome,  some  citizens  were  frightened  by  what  they  took  to 
be  “the  raising  of  the  black  flag.”  When  a  group  including  women  and 
children  hurried  to  General  Schofield’s  office  to  inquire  about  it,  his  staff 
explained  that  George  Round,  the  signal  officer,  had  merely  sewn  a  wide 
black  mourning  strip  around  the  edge  of  his  white-centered  black  signal 
flag.  Round  noted  that  the  various  regiments’  flags  were  also  draped  in 

160  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:33,  pt.  3:220-224;  Howard,  Autobiography  2:155,  156;  Sherman,  Mem oirs 
2:347-348,  349-350;  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  235,  citing  Cox,  Reminiscences  2:465. 

Gen.  Johnston,  upon  learning  of  Lincoln’s  death,  told  Sherman  “that,  in  my  opinion,  the  event  was  the 
greatest  possible  calamity  to  the  South.”  J.  Johnston,  Narrative,  400. 

lb6  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:238-239,  also  published  in  Progress  (d),  Apr.  18,  1865;  Henry  Hitchcock, 
Marching  With  Sherman,  307;  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  N.C.,  382-383,  citing  personal  diaries,  papers;  Bradley, 
Star  Corps,  279;  Theodore  Upson,  With  Sherman  to  the  Sea,  166;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:673;  K.  Jack 
Baur  (ed.),  Soldiering:  The  Civil  War  Diary  of  Rice  C.  Bull,  242. 
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black  and  that  the  officers  attached  black  crepe  to  their  swords.  Confeder¬ 
ate  General  Bryan  Grimes  had  just  returned  to  his  Raleigh  home.  “That 
afternoon,”  Mrs.  Grimes  recalled,  “an  officer  came  and  warned  everyone 
to  be  careful  how  they  behaved,  said  he  would  double  the  guard  (there  was 
one  guard,  for  every  two  or  three  houses),  that  the  soldiers  were  so 
infuriated  at  Lincoln’s  assassination  that  he  feared  they  would  murder  the 
citizens  and  bum  the  town.  Of  course  there  was  no  rest  under  these 
conditions  and  we  passed  a  miserable  night.”  Many  frightened  households 
sat  up  all  night  in  readiness  for  violence.  John  Nichols  recalled  “that 
terrible  night”  with  a  shudder  as  he  thought  of  “the  impending  danger  of 
riot,  murder  and  burning  of  the  city.”  It  was  realized  by  “every  one  who 
understood  the  condition  of  affairs”  that  it  was  “the  wise  and  prudent 
management  and  strict  discipline  of  the  Federal  officers  [that]  prevented 
what  might  have  been  a  calamity  of  most  serious  consequences.”  Nichols, 
master  of  the  Hiram  Masonic  Lodge,  had  just  opened  a  late  afternoon 
meeting  at  the  Masonic  Hall  where  several  Union  officers  who  were  also 
Masons  were  guests.  “Suddenly  we  heard  the  hasty  footsteps  of  some  one 
ascending  the  stairs  to  the  hall,  and  the  low  clanking  of  the  sword  of  an 
officer,”  he  wrote  later  in  his  history  of  the  lodge.  Capt.  W.  C.  Whitten  of 
the  Ninth  Maine  Regiment  had  come  to  apprise  the  group  of  what  had 
happened,  to  order  the  officers  to  rejoin  their  commands,  and  to  advise  the 
local  men  to  hurry  to  their  homes  to  protect  their  families.167 

Most  of  the  officers  were  able  to  keep  their  men  in  camp  as  ordered.  But  a 
band  of  stragglers  set  out  that  night  from  camps  southwest  of  Raleigh 
toward  town,  torches  in  hand.  They  turned  back  only  when  General  Logan, 
who  had  hastened  in  from  Morrisville,  threatened  to  shoot  any  man  who  did 
not  return  immediately  to  his  camp.  The  Upson  diary  recounts  the  danger¬ 
ous  moments  in  these  words: 

Last  night  a  mob  of  some  2,000  or  more  started  for  the  City  saying  they 
would  destroy  it.  General  Logan  got  in  thier  [sic]  front  and  ordered 
them  back  to  thier  camps.  They  still  went  on.  Then  he  told  them  that  if 
they  did  not  do  so  he  would  order  the  Artillery  (which  they  could  see)  to 
fire  into  them  with  grape  cainster.  They  gave  it  up  and  went  back  to 
camp.  General  Logan  saved  the  City  and  it  owes  him  a  debt  it  never  can 
pay.168 


167  Round,  “Last  Signal  Message,”  32;  Grimes,  “Sketches,”  21 ;  see  also  K.  Battle,  Memories,  194-195; 
J.  Nichols,  History  of  Hiram  Lodge.  42-43. 

Nichols  furnished  the  same  story  for  a  1907  book  of  Masonic  stories,  also  containing  an  illustration  by 
Edwin  J.  Prittie  depicting  the  excited  arrival  of  Capt.  Whitten  at  the  lodge  to  warn  the  members  of  the 
danger.  E.  Ellis,  Low  Twelve,  128-130. 

168  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  236,  citing  several  reminiscences;  Upson,  With  Sherman,  167. 

Gen.  Logan’s  wife,  in  after  years,  published  a  slightly  different  version  of  her  husband’s  activities  that 
night.  She  described  the  fury  of  “the  soldiery,”  who  “but  for  their  devotion  to  General  Logan”  would  have 
“destroyed  the  city  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  every  soul  within  its  precincts.  Hearing  of  the  wild  grief 
and  intense  indignation  of  the  men.  General  Logan  mounted  his  well-known  horse,  Black  Jack,  and  flew 
from  one  command  to  another,  calling  on  the  men  to  be  worthy  of  their  own  heroic  deeds  and  innocent  of  the 
blood  of  guiltless  people,  to  remember  that  he  who  had  been  sacrificed  would  not  that  they  should  thus 
avenge  his  death,  but  let  the  laws  they  had  upheld  take  charge  of  the  guilty.  Weeping  like  children,  these 
brave  men  went  to  their  quarters.”  Mary  Simmerson  (Cunningham)  Logan,  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction,  122. 
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Artist  W.  C.  Jackson  recorded  his  impression  of  Union  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 
ordering  occupying  Federal  troops  back  to  their  camps  on  April  1 7, 1865,  when  they 
learned  of  the  assassination  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  threatened  to  burn 
and  pillage  the  local  countryside .  General  Sherman  noted  in  his  memoirs  that 
“ there  was  no  single  act  of  retaliation."  Sketch  is  from  an  1 887  biography  of  Logan 
by  George  Francis  Dawson. 

“ Deep  Concern  and  Regret .” — The  headline  in  the  Progress  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  termed  the  news  “Mournful  Intelligence.”  “It  is  with  deep 
concern  and  regret,”  the  article  began,  “that  we  announce  the  sad  fact  of 
the  assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  We  tremble  for 
the  consequences,  but  we  assure  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Union  armies, 
and  the  people  of  the  entire  North,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  South,  deeply  deplore  this  act;  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  they  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  infamous  act  of  the  base 
assassins.”  In  the  edition  of  the  day  after  that,  under  the  head  “National 
Calamity,”  the  same  newspaper  asserted  that  the  sad  event  had  “cast  a 
funeral  pall  over  the  army  and  people  here,  and  we  fear  will  interfere  with 
the  fraternal  feeling  and  affection  which  .  .  .  association  was  beginning  to 
create  between  the  men  and  officers  of  the  armies  .  .  .  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.”  The  editor  called  for  a  meeting  of  local  citizens, 
“at  once  ...  to  brand  this  hellish  murder  as  it  deserves  to  be  branded  [and] 
to  declare  their  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  government  of  their  fathers.  ’  ’ 
Within  the  next  few  days  citizens  in  many  North  Carolina  communities, 
including  Wake  County,  held  such  meetings.  On  the  afternoon  following 
the  announcement,  local  residents  packed  the  Wake  County  Courthouse 
“to  give  expression  to  ourfeelings.”  Isaac  Kittinger  of  Wisconsin  recorded 
in  his  diary  that  the  Raleigh  gathering  “was  a  meeting  of  sorrow  and  bad 
feeling”  with  many  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens  present.  A  committee  of  five 
men  appointed  by  Mayor  Harrison,  presiding,  presented  resolutions  of 
regret  which  were  adopted: 
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RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  Citizens  of  Raleigh,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  express  our  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  atrocious 
deed.  .  .  .  that,  for  ourselves,  as  a  community  we  repudiate  and  protest 
against  any  affiliation  or  sympathy  with  such  outrages  and  atrocities  as 
in  violation  of  our  moral  sentiments  as  Christian  and  civilized  people, 
and  destructive  of  the  order  and  well  being  of  all  society.  RESOLVED, 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  General  Sherman  .  .  . 
and  to  General  Schofield  [and  be]  published  in  the  city  papers. 

Some  of  the  officers  gave  credit  to  Wake  Countians  for  “sharing]  with  us  in 
our  wild  grief.  The  leading  citizens,”  wrote  Chaplain  Pepper,  ‘  ‘appeared  on 
the  streets  with  emblems  of  mourning.”  General  Cox  thought,  however, 
that  it  would  be  best  for  everyone  if  surrender  negotiations  could  be 
speeded  up.  “If  active  operations  [hostilities]  were  to  commence  again,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  restrain  the  troops  from  great  outrages,”  he 
opined.169 

A  state  of  watchfulness  continued  for  several  days.  The  historian  of  a 
Massachusetts  unit  recorded  that  after  Sherman  told  all  regimental  com¬ 
manders  he  would  “hold  each  one  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  his 
men, .  .  .  not  one  man  of  these  colonels  slept  for  the  three  nights  following, 
doing  patrol  duty  themselves  and  watching  their  guards  and  men  every 
minute.  .  .  .  Soon  the  men  began  to  realize  that  the  defenceless  people 
were  not  to  blame,  [and  there  was]  no  longer  danger.”  Sherman  himself 
“watched  the  effect  closely,  and  was  gratified  that  there  was  no  single  act 
of  retaliation;  though  I  saw  and  felt  that  one  word  by  me  would  have  laid  the 
city  in  ashes,  and  turned  its  whole  population  houseless  upon  the  country, 
if  not  worse.”170 


Native  Son  in  the  White  House 

A  President's  Birthplace. — The  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Raleigh- 
born  Andrew  Johnson  on  April  15  after  Lincoln’s  death  was  a  matter  of 
great  interest  not  only  to  Wake  Countians  but  to  Northerners,  who  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  they  were  encamped  in  the  home  county  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  president  of  the  United  States.  Having  been  elected  to  the  vice¬ 
presidency  from  Tennessee,  “Andy”  Johnson  was  not  well  known  in  the 
city  of  his  birth,  which  he  had  left  in  his  early  teens.  The  local  newspapers 
were  hard  pressed  to  find  enough  material  about  Raleigh’s  native  son  for  a 
full-scale  biographical  sketch.  Editor  Pennington  of  the  Progress  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  the  house  in  which  Johnson  had  been  born  was  still 
standing  “in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,”  but  published  an  erroneous  date 


169  Progress  (d),  Apr.  18,  19,  20,  1865;  Kittinger  diary,  Apr.  18,  1865;  Standard  (d),  Apr.  19,  20,  1865; 
Pepper,  Under  Three  Flags,  101 ;  abstract  from  journal  of  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  OR,  ser.  1 ,  vol.  47 ,  pt.  1 :937 . 

The  resolutions  committee  was  composed  of  Richard  C.  Badger,  B.  F.  Moore,  W.  W.  Holden,  Kenneth 
Rayner,  and  J.  L.  Pennington.  Standard,  loc.  cit.  In  the  same  issue  that  included  the  assassination  news, 
the  Standard  published  a  mournful  5-stanza  poem  “On  President  Lincoln’s  Death,”  signed  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  “R.M.”  from  Page’s  Station  (Cary)  —  possibly  a  member  of  the  brigade  and  headquarters  staff 
billeted  there  with  Gen.  Blair.  Standard  (d),  Apr.  19,  1865. 

170  Thomas  Kirvan  and  others.  Memorial  History  of  the  17th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry,  383;  Sherman,  Memoirs  2:350-351. 
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of  his  birth.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  others,  “better  informed,  will  give 
a  more  lengthy  and  satisfactory  history”  of  their  one-time  townsman. 
Although  he  did  not  print  biographical  details,  Holden,  in  the  Standard , 
declared,  “We  know  him  well.  He  is  a  man  of  first  rate  ability.  ...  We 
believe  he  will  make  a  safe  and  an  able  President.”171 

Military  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  curious  to  see  the 
president’s  birthplace.  A  surgeon  from  Illinois,  Dr.  E.  P.  Burton,  recorded 
in  his  diary  that  on  April  28  he  “rode  into  town,”  presumably  from  Petti¬ 
grew  Hospital,  “passed  by  and  saw  the  birthplace  of  Andy  Johnson.  A 
mere  hut,  with,  I  think,  only  one  window.”  Harper  s  Weekly  published  a 
sketch  of  a  house  in  its  June  issue,  captioning  the  picture  “Birth-place  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  Raleigh,  N.C.  —  (Sketched  by  Davis.).”  The 
building  the  artist  drew  more  nearly  resembled,  however,  Johnson’s  tailor 
shop  in  Tennessee  than  the  structure  known  since  that  time  in  Raleigh  as 
the  Johnson  birthplace.  A  sergeant  from  Connecticut,  Rufus  Meade,  wrote 
home  that  he  had  met  a  cousin  of  Johnson’s  who  was  penniless,  illiterate, 
and  living  with  a  family  of  five  children  in  a  leaky,  one-room  cabin  in  Wake 
County.172 

A  Monument  for  Johnson  s  Father. — Within  a  few  hours  after  Johnson’s 
inauguration  two  other  medical  officers  on  duty  at  Pettigrew  Hospital,  Dr. 
Samuel  C.  Rogers  of  Iowa  and  a  Surgeon  Morgan  from  Ohio,  solicited  the 
aid  of  Raleigh  Mayor  Harrison  in  locating  the  grave  of  the  new  president’s 
father,  Jacob  Johnson,  in  the  City  Cemetery.  “We  found  it  marked  by  a 
very  indifferent  set  of  native  slate,  or  sand  stones,”  they  reported,  and  its 
only  inscription  were  the  letters  “J.  X.  J.”  In  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Progress, 
they  suggested  that  an  improvement  was  in  order  and  made  an  initial 
donation  toward  a  fund  for  erecting  a  more  suitable  monument  “in  honor  of 
the  son  he  has  given  us.”  They  reported  that  Mayor  Harrison  agreed  to 
suggest  similar  donations  from  local  citizens  “as  an  appropriate,  simple 


171  Progress  (d),  Apr.  20,  22,  1865,  the  latter  reprinted  from  Standard. 

The  Standard  a  week  later  copied  a  biographical  piece  from  the  New  York  World  which  included  the  story 
of  the  “gentleman  of  leisure”  who  befriended  Johnson  as  a  boy,  read  aloud  to  him,  and  gave  him  his  first 
book.  Standard  (d),  Apr.  28,  1865. 

172  Margarette  Smethurst,  “Andrew  Johnson  Home  to  Have  Regular  Custodian,”  News  and  Observer, 
May  12,  1940,  quoting  Burton  diary;  Harper’s  Weekly  (New  York),  June  3,  1865;  Barrett,  Sherman's 
March,  252,  citing  Meade  letters  edited  by  Padgett. 

The  house  had  apparently  been  located  near  Wilmington  St.  on  the  Casso’s  lot,  as  it  escaped  the  1832  fires 
that  destroyed  the  inn  and  other  buildings  nearer  Fayetteville  St.  The  possibility  exists  that  the  structure 
had  already  been  moved  by  1865  to  the  site  where  it  was  located  at  least  as  early  as  1883,  namely  1 18  E. 
Cabarrus  St.  Progress  (d),  Apr.  20,  1865,  describes  location  of  “the  house  in  which  [Johnson]  first  saw 
light”  as  “still  standing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city”;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1883,  1 1 .  Also  see  sketch 
[erroneous  identification?]  in  Harper’ s,  loc.  cit. ,  and  Willis  G.  Briggs,  “Much  Interesting  Local  History 
Hovers  About  Old  Raleigh  Homes,”  News  and  Observer,  Sept.  15,  1940. 

After  the  Wake  County  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  purchased  the  house,  it  was 
presented  to  the  City  of  Raleigh  by  that  organization  and  moved  in  1904  to  Pullen  Park,  where  it  was 
maintained  in  two  successive  locations  by  the  Andrew  Johnson  Memorial  Commission.  That  board  merged 
with  the  Raleigh  Historic  Sites  [later  Properties]  Commission  in  1972,  and  the  structure  was  moved  July  9, 
1975,  to  Mordecai  Historic  Park  for  restoration  and  refurnishing  before  being  reopened  to  the  public. 
Briggs,  loc.  cit.;  News  and  Observer,  Nov.  14,  1937;  Raleigh  Historic  Sites  Commission  Minutes,  Aug.  15, 
Nov.  21,  Dec.  6,  1972 ,  Raleigh  Times,  July  9,  1975. 
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and  public  way  of  professing  their  loyalty  to  the  Government.”  Chaplain 
George  Pepper  noted  in  his  journal  that  “a  movement  is  now  in  progress  to 
erect  a  suitable  memorial  over  his  grave,”  and  that  “the  soldiers  contribute 
liberally.”  It  was  not  until  two  years  later,  however,  that  the  new  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected.  Its  dedication  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  visit  to  his 
birthplace  by  President  Johnson  in  June  1867. 173 

Before  that  date,  however,  Wake  County  experienced  a  trying  time  of 
erratic  military,  provisional,  and  civil  government.  President  Johnson,  who 
had  left  Raleigh  “a  mere  youth,  penniless,  without  friends,  uneducated,” 
in  the  words  of  the  Progress ,  had  both  champions  and  opponents  in  Wake 
County.  Editors  and  writers  of  letters-to-the-editor  speculated  about  his 
ability  to  reunite  the  country  and  to  be  fair  and  unbiased  toward  the  South. 
Most  agreed  with  the  hope  expressed  in  the  Progress  that  “Mr. 
Johnston  [sic]  will  bury  all  personal  and  sectional  feeling,  and  devote  all  his 
energies  to  the  whole  country.”  Union  General  Howard,  in  a  letter  to  his 
family,  expressed  the  conviction  that  people  in  Wake  County  believed  they 
had  “passed  into  severer  hands”  and  had  realized  that  in  the  death  of 
Lincoln  they  had  lost  “a  friend  and  not  an  enemy.”174 

Peace  Negotiations 

After  seeing  the  capital  county  safely  through  the  night  after  release  of 
the  assasination  news,  Sherman  met  again  with  General  Johnston  at  the 
Bennett  house  on  April  18  and  agreed  upon  surrender  terms.  The  docu¬ 
ment,  signed  by  both  generals,  was  forwarded  to  Washington  for  approval. 
Sherman  little  suspected  that  the  terms  would  not  be  accepted.175 

Grand  Review. — While  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Washington,  Sher¬ 
man  ordered  a  grand  review  of  those  corps  of  his  army  that  had  not  been 
reviewed  as  they  entered  Raleigli  the  preceding  week.  Dazzling  local 
observers  by  their  sheer  numbers  as  well  as  by  their  bright,  new  uniforms, 
unit  after  unit  marched  past  the  south  entrance  of  Union  Square,  from  east 
to  west,  to  the  music  of  regimental  bands.  According  to  the  reckoning  of 
Signal  Officer  George  Round,  who  invented  a  system  for  counting  the 
columns  from  atop  the  capitol ,  72 ,343  men  took  part  in  the  four-day  review , 
not  including  the  Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth  corps,  nor  as  Round  noted, 
“Kilpatrick’s  cavalry,  the  sick  and  the  guards  in  the  camp.”  Another 
eyewitness  watching  from  the  same  perch  recreated  the  impression  the 
sight  made  on  him  as  he  recalled  nearly  half  a  century  later  the  “solid  mass 
of  marching  humanity  from  curb  to  curb,  bands  playing  at  the  head  of  each 
division,  and  .  .  .  soldiers  keeping  step  to  the  beat  of  the  drums.”  Their 


173  Progress  (d),  Apr.  25,  1865;  Pepper,  Personal  Recollections,  389;  see  below,  chap.  14atnn.  105-110. 

174  Progress  (d),  Apr.  27,  1865,  quoting  Standard;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  20,  1865;  Howard,  Autobiography 
2:158-159. 

175  OR,  ser.  l,vol.  47,  pt.  1 :32-33;  Sherman,  Memoirs  2:353-357;  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  243,245. 
For  more  details  concerning  surrender  negotiations,  see  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:31-40,  Sherman, 

Memoirs  2:347-368;  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  N.C.,  357-392,  and  his  Sherman's  March,  231-235,  237-244, 
267-271.  For  the  documents  exchanged  in  connection  with  the  negotiations,  see  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt. 
3:303-304,  312-313,  320-321. 
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“white  gloves  [and]  bright  bayonets  reflecting  in  the  sunlight”  created  in 
his  eyes  “a  waving  motion  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.”  The  Tenth  Corps  was 
reviewed  first,  on  Thursday,  April  20.  A  reporter  for  the  Progress  noted 
especially  the  Third  Division,  composed  entirely  of  Negro  troops.  Ob¬ 
serving  that  “the  march  of  colored  troops  along  our  streets  presented  quite 
a  novel  sight,”  he  also  commented  on  their  splendid  military  bearing  and 
asserted  that  the  entire  corps  “made  quite  an  imposing  appearance.”  The 
reviewing  general  declared  himself  “much  pleased  at  the  appearance  of 
General  [Charles  J.]  Paine’s  division  of  black  troops,  the  first  I  had  ever 
seen  as  a  part  of  an  organized  army.”176 

On  Friday  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  and  on  Saturday, 
that  of  the  Twentieth.  For  these,  the  reviewing  stand  was  moved  farther 
down  Fayetteville  Street  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  market  house  on  the 
east  side  of  the  second  block.  The  bands  had  been  ordered  to  play  only 
familiar  airs  “in  which  the  time  is  most  strongly  marked.”  Officers  saluted 
with  their  sabers  as  they  passed  the  reviewing  stand.177 

A  Surprise  Visit  by  General  Grant. — A  few  hours  before  the  review  of  the 
Seventeenth  Corps  on  Monday,  April  24,  was  to  begin,  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  arrived  in  Raleigh,  completely  unannounced  and  as  much  a  surprise 
to  General  Sherman  as  to  the  local  populace.  The  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Union  forces  joined  Sherman  and  Howard  on  the  reviewing  stand,  to 
the  delight  of  the  troops.  Charlotte  Grimes  was  present,  and  noted  that  the 
troops  “marched  through  the  town,  bands  playing,  flags  flying  and  making 
a  splendid  appearance.  Their  arms  and  accoutrements  burnished  and  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  sun.  Such  a  contrast  to  our  poor,  ragged,  half-starved,  but 
brave  and  gallant  men.”  To  slave  Catharine  Williams,  from  Dabney 
Cosby’s  Raleigh  home,  the  attraction  was  that  “they  played  such  purty 
music  and  was  dressed  so  fine .  ’  ’  She  and  other  children  ‘  ‘run  after  the  band 
to  hear  ’em  play.”178 

At  least  a  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  had  their  individual  brigade  reviews 
at  their  camps  on  Crabtree  Creek  instead  of  in  downtown  Raleigh,  but  they 
were  signally  honored  by  a  visit  to  their  camps  on  Tuesday,  April  25,  by 
General  Grant  himself,  who  formally  reviewed  at  least  one  division,  the 
Second.  General  Howard  noted  that  Grant  “visited  and  rode  among  the 
camps  of  my  Fifteenth  Corps”  and  that  “the  men  received  him  with  great 
enthusiasm.”  His  Second  and  Third  divisions  had  been  reviewed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  as  they  entered  Raleigh  eleven  days  earlier.  The  Fourteenth 
Corps  did  not  come  back  into  Raleigh  to  be  reviewed.  These  men  remained 
in  southwestern  Wake  and  Chatham  County  through  most  of  April.179 


176  Clarke,  “Gen.  Sherman’s  Officers,”  30;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:165,  724,  334,  209-210  [re  new 
uniforms].  Round;  “Last  Signal  Message,”  31;  unidentified  eye  witness,  “Sherman’s  Army  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Strong  Marched  Into  Raleigh,”  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  13,  1909 ,OR,  ser.  l,vol.47,pt.  1:938, 
57,  pt.  3:253;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  21,  1865;  Sherman,  Memoirs  2:357. 

177  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:157,  160,  654,  938,  604  (and  numerous  other  pages),  pt.  3:268-269. 

178  Sherman,  Memoirs  2:358;  Howard,  Autobiography  2:158-159;  OR,  ser.  l,vol.  47,  pt.  1:90,93,97,99, 
101;  Grimes,  “Sketches,”  21;  WPA.  Slave  Narratives  14:383. 

179  OR,  ser.  1 ,  vol.  47,  pt.  1 :285;  Howard,  Autobiography  2: 158-159;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:3 13,  285, 80, 
296,  329,  334;  see  above  at  n.  132. 
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A  Second  Effort  for  Peace  Terms. — A  second  surprise  was  in  store  for 
General  Sherman,  when  he  learned  that  the  purpose  of  Grant’s  visit  was  to 
inform  his  friend  that  the  United  States  administration  had  disapproved  the 
peace  terms  he  and  General  Johnston  had  signed.  “I  was  both  surprised 
and  pleased  to  see  the  general,”  he  wrote;  but  he  soon  learned  “that  my 
terms  with  Johnston  had  been  disapproved”  and  “was  instructed  by  him  to 
give  the  forty-eight  hours’  notice  required  by  the  terms  of  the  truce,  and 
afterward  to  proceed  to  attack  or  follow  him  [Johnston].”  Sherman  then 
alerted  Generals  Mower  and  Blair  to  station  troops  of  the  Twentieth  and 
Seventeenth  corps  along  a  new  “front”  toward  Hillsborough  in  readiness 
for  resumption  of  hostilities.  It  was  at  this  point  that  those  two  corps  moved 
out  to  the  Cary  and  Apex  areas,  respectively.  General  Howard’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  reasons  for  rejection  of  the  terms  was  that  it  was  “the  clause 
which  recognized  the  State  Governments,  whose  legitimacy  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  together  with  the  other  paragraph, 
which  defined  political  rights  and  franchises.”180 

Upon  receiving  Sherman’s  message  that  the  terms  were  disapproved  and 
that  the  truce  would  last  only  another  forty-eight  hours,  Johnston  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  two  generals  meet  again.  Their  final  conference  at  Bennett’ s 
on  April  26  resulted  in  agreement  upon  final  surrender  of  the  armies  under 
Johnston’s  command.  Supplemental  terms  provided  for  some  aid  in  terms 
of  rations  and  transportation  to  their  home  states  for  paroled  Confederate 
troops.  Returning  to  the  governor’s  “palace”  with  the  document,  Sherman 
watched  Grant  sign  his  approval,  and  announced  the  long-awaited  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war  to  his  officers.  Maj.  Henry  Hitchcock  sat  that  evening 
with  others  of  them  on  the  portico  of  the  mansion  listening  to  “a  fine  brass 
band  playing  in  the  large  yard”  and  looking  from  time  to  time  “through  the 
front  window  of  the  right  hand  parlor”  to  watch  Grant  and  Sherman 
“sitting  at  the  center  table,  both  busy  writing,  or  stopping  now  and  then  to 
talk  earnestly  with  the  other  general  officers  in  the  room,”  including 
Howard,  Schofield,  and  Logan.181 

“ Peace !  Great  Rejoicing!” — The  official  announcement,  released  on 
April  27  from  Raleigh,  began  with  the  words,  “The  general  commanding 
announces  a  further  suspension  of  hostilities  and  a  final  agreement  with 
General  Johnston  which  terminates  the  war  as  to  the  armies  under  his 
command  and  the  country  east  of  the  Chattahoochee.”  The  Progress 
issued  a  small  “extra”  late  on  the  same  afternoon  containing  the  news, 
which  the  editor  noted  the  next  day  “spread  like  magic  from  camp  to  camp 
among  the  soldiers.  Then  went  up  shout  after  shout,  rockets  blazed  through 
the  air;  guns  were  fired,  and  other  things  that  would  explode  with  a  noise 
were  improvised  for  the  occasion.”  Earlier,  however,  before  the  official 


180  Sherman,  Memoirs  2:358;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:295;  see  above  at  nn.  135,  139;  Howard, 
Autobiography  2:157. 

181  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:34,  pt.  3:313,  321-322;  Sherman,  Memoirs  2:263;  Hitchcock,  Marching  with 
Sherman,  316. 

See  Sherman’s  brief  account  of  surrender  negotiations,  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:32-35;  see  also  Barrett, 
Sherman’s  March,  231-234,  267 -27 1,  and  Nichols,  Story  of  the  Great  March,  319-320. 
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announcement  of  the  27th,  the  news  got  around.  Signal  Officer  George 
Round,  from  the  capitol  dome,  spotted  a  hurrying  messenger  approaching 
and  reining  up  at  the  door  below  him.  The  provost,  learning  the  content  of 
the  message,  reported  to  Rounds,  “Hurrah!  The  war  is  over!”  Rounds  then 
sought  and  received  permission  “to  expend  one-half  my  stock  of  signal 
rockets,”  and  then  proceeded  to  release  the  colorful  explosives  in  signal 
language  to  spell  out  the  words  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.” 
His  message-sending  was  interrupted  after  the  first  word  by  one  of  his 
rockets’  exploding  in  his  face,  and  he  was  in  considerable  pain  as  he  sent 
the  remainder  of  the  words.  His  reward  was  hearing  shouts  of  joy  from 
camps  on  every  side.  Chaplain-correspondent  George  Pepper,  on  the 
ground,  testified  that  the  news  was  received  “with  the  wildest  and  most 
enthusiastic  cheerings.”  The  morning  of  the  27th  was  “ushered  in  [with] 
peals  of  bells” ;  then  “salvos  of  cannon  resounded,  and  the  splendid  bands 
of  the  different  regiments  played  patriotic  airs.”182 

More  capital  letters  and  exclamation  points  than  was  usual  for  the  local 
newspapers  accompanied  their  news  of  the  end  of  the  war.  “PEACE! 
PEACE!”  shouted  the  Progress ,  and  “GREAT  REJOICING  OF  SOL¬ 
DIERS  AND  PEOPLE.”  Rejoicing  was  indeed  great  among  the  troops  to 
whom  the  peace  meant  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  families.  The 
celebrating  was  still  in  progress  when  the  Raleigh  Standard  went  to  press 
on  the  28th,  reporting  that  “rockets  were  still  going  off,  bands  still  playing 
and  the  soldiers  were  yet  rejoicing  at  the  thought  of  peace.”183 

An  official  announcement  to  the  people  promised  that  “all  good  and 
peaceable  citizens  will  be  protected  and  treated  with  kindness  while  those 
who  disturb  the  peace  or  violate  the  laws  will  be  punished  with  the  severity 
of  martial  law.  .  .  .  All  who  are  peaceably  disposed  are  invited  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  resume  their  industrial  pursuits.  Such  as  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  animals  and  wagons  by  the  hostile  armies  will  be  temporarily 
supplied,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  application  to  the  nearest  provost- 
marshal,  by  loans  of  the  captured  property  in  possession  of  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  department.  The  needy  will  also  be  supplied,  for  the  time  being, 
with  subsistence  stores  from  the  commissary  department.  It  will  be  left  to 
the  judicial  department  of  the  Government  to  punish  those  political  leaders 
who  are  responsible  for  secession,  rebellion,  and  civil  war,  with  all  its 
horrors.  Between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  there  is  peace.”184 

Men  in  Blue  Leave  Wake. — In  preparation  for  his  departure  on  April  29, 
General  Sherman  called  his  officers  to  the  governor’s  residence  on  the  28th 
to  receive  final  instructions  about  the  military  government  of  the  state. 
Gen.  John  M.  Schofield  was  made  commander  of  the  Department  of  North 
Carolina  and  Gen.  A.  H.  Terry  placed  in  charge  of  a  military  police  force 


182  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:313,  322;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  29,  1865,  carrying  full  text  of  Sherman’s 
announcement,  also  citing  “a  small  extra”  issued  Apr.  27;  Round,  “Last  Signal  Message,”  33-34;  Pepper, 
Personal  Recollections,  401. 

183  Progress  (d),  Apr.  29,  1865;  Barrett,  Civil  War  in  N.C.,  389,  quoting  Standard  (d),  Apr.  28,  1865. 

184  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:322,  330-331. 
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for  the  central  counties,  including  Wake.  Terry’s  Tenth  and  Cox  s 
Twenty-third  corps  were  to  remain  in  the  state,  part  in  Wake  and  part 
farther  west.  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry  was  ordered  to  return  to  Raleigh  to  assist 
in  garrisoning  Raleigh.  The  other  four  corps  that  had  occupied  the  capital 
county  for  more  than  two  weeks  received  with  joy  their  orders  for  moving 
north.  Howard’s  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  to  depart  by  way  of  Louis- 
burg  while  Slocum’s  Army  of  Georgia  moved  to  Howard’s  left,  marching 
through  Oxford.  Special  instructions  were  issued  ‘ ‘that  no  foraging  be  done 
in  the  country  and  that  all  supplies  absolutely  necessary  be  paid  for;  that  the 
country  be  left  as  little  injured  by  the  passage  of  troops  through  it  as 
possible.”  Punishment  “for  entering  or  pillaging  houses”  was  to  be  “se¬ 
vere  and  immediate.”185 

Leaving  Raleigh  camps  en  masse  on  April  29,  the  entire  Seventeenth 
Corps  marched  toward  Forestville,  pitching  their  tents  for  two  nights  along 
the  road  all  the  way  from  Powell’s  Bridge  over  the  Neuse  to  near 
Forestville  itself.  The  three  divisions  left  on  Monday,  May  1,  for  Peters¬ 
burg  by  way  of  Franklinton.18'1 

Also  on  April  29  the  three  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  taking  a  more 
northeasterly  route,  crossed  the  Neuse  at  Rogers’s  Bridge  and  for  two 
nights  at  and  near  Rogers  Crossroads  (later  Wake  Crossroads).  On  the 
morning  of  May  1,  the  corps  split  into  two  columns,  one  marching  through 
Rolesville  toward  Louisburg  and  the  other  branching  off  to  the  right,  by¬ 
passing  Rolesville  several  miles  to  the  east.187 

The  quartermaster  unit  attached  to  the  Fourteenth  Corps  began  on  April 
28  to  load  the  supply  trains  of  wagons  for  the  homeward  march  from 
Collins  Crossroads.  The  Third  Division,  which  had  occupied  the  wagon 
camp  and  nearby  areas  since  the  16th,  marched  back  to  Raleigh  on  that  day 
(April  28),  camping  at  the  site  near  Dix  Hospital  that  they  had  used  on  the 
night  of  their  arrival,  April  13.  The  division  and  the  wagons  moved  out  to 
Page’s  Station  (Cary)  April  29,  and  on  Sunday  the  30th  marched  north  to 
the  Neuse,  camping  in  the  Fishdam  area  of  northwestern  Wake  near 
Johnston’s  or  Thompson’s  Store.  Early  on  Monday,  May  1,  the  entourage 
moved  out  of  the  county  toward  Oxford.  Meanwhile,  the  First  Division  left 
Chatham  County  on  April  28  and  camped  for  three  nights  at  Morrisville. 


185  Sherman,  Memoirs  2:363-368;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:667;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina, 
453;  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  3:323,  324-325,  pt.  1:211. 

Two  Wake  County  women  recorded  recollections  of  the  smaller  contingent  of  Union  soldiers  that 
remained  in  Wake  the  first  summer  after  most  of  the  occupying  troops  had  moved  northward.  Jane  Miller 
Hinton,  widow  of  Laurens  Hinton,  wrote  that  at  her  seriously  damaged  home,  Broomfield,  the  military 
established  a  corral  for  the  summer  and  appropriated  grazing  land  for  their  horses,  paying  her  $300  “in 
greenbacks”  for  the  crop  of  wheat  and  oats.  Margaret  Mordecai  Devereux,  wife  of  Maj.  John  Devereux, 
noted  that  a  regiment  remained  encamped  in  the  grove  around  her  home.  Will’s  Forest,  until  the  end  of 
August.  An  Irish  soldier  named  Monhagan  was  safeguard  for  the  Devereux  home  and  family.  After  most  of 
their  slaves  had  left,  Monhagan,  she  recalled  appreciatively,  “worked  the  garden  gathered  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  performed  many  other  services.”  Hinton,  “Reminiscences  of  the  Key  Basket,”  22; 
Devereux,  Plantation  Sketches,  162,  168-169. 

186  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:90-104,  210,  pt.  3:323. 

187  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:77-88,  286,  pt.  3:324-325; Progress  (d),  Apr.  30,  1865;  see  Calvin  D.  Cowles 
(comp.).  Atlas  to  Accompany  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  1861-  1865,  pi. 
CXVII. 
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There  they  were  joined  the  following  day  by  the  Second  Division,  which 
had  returned  from  Chatham  County  to  Holly  Springs  a  week  earlier.  These 
two  divisions  also  left  Morrisville  on  May  Day  but  branched  off  to  the  east 
and  crossed  the  Neuse  near  Wyatt’s  Bend,  farther  downstream  from  the 
wagon  train,  rejoining  the  rest  of  the  corps  when  all  the  units  reached 
Oxford.188 

Vacating  their  Raleigh  camps  on  April  30,  the  Twentieth  Corps  took 
the  Falls  of  Neuse  Road  northward  and  camped  overnight  on  the  river  near 
the  Forest  or  Manteo  Paper  Mill  at  Falls.  As  the  marching  men  approached 
the  Peterson  Dunn  plantation,  a  slave  woman,  Lucy  Ann  Dunn,  heard  the 
music  of  the  regimental  band  and  saw  its  flags.  Apparently  the  no-foraging 
orders  went  unheeded  by  some  of  the  men;  they  killed  the  Dunns’  geese, 
ducks,  chickens,  and  pigs  and  took  meat,  meal,  and  other  foodstuffs  from 
the  house.  They  met  their  match,  however,  when  they  tried  to  rifle  the 
kitchen.  The  cook,  Rachel  Dunn,  “cuss[ed]dem  out  an’  run  dem  outen  her 
kitchen,”  according  to  Lucy  Ann,  her  daughter.  The  First  Division  found 
the  bridge  over  the  Neuse  at  the  paper  mill  extremely  “rickety,”  but 
succeeded  in  crossing  it  and  shoring  it  up  for  the  sake  of  following  divisions. 
Before  the  Second  could  get  all  its  supply  wagons  across,  however,  the 
bridge  broke  down  again.  “The  remaining  wagons,”  according  to  their 
official  report,  “forded  the  river  below,”  not  reaching  camp  until  late  into 
the  night.  The  102nd  New  York  Veteran  Volunteers  did  not  attempt  the 
crossing  until  dawn  of  the  following  day.  Willis  Haywood,  a  slave  and 
skilled  blacksmith  working  at  the  Falls  mill,  saw  the  bridge  fall  as  the 
soldiers  were  carrying  heavy  artillery  over  it.  He  said  the  word  “passed  by 
word  of  mouth  from  man  to  man”  all  the  way  back  to  Raleigh.  During  the 
break  for  repairs,  some  of  the  soldiers  stopped  in  at  the  blacksmith  shop 
and  demonstrated  their  skill  at  the  forge  and  anvil.  Two  nearby  residents 
were  hosts  for  the  night  to  the  Second  Division.  Gen.  John  W.  Geary, 
commanding  the  division,  had  his  headquarters  at  the  home  of  the  Parish 
family  while  his  men  camped  at  the  plantation  of  the  mill’s  owner,  W.  B. 
Alligre.189 

Men  in  Grey  Return. — As  the  Twentieth  Corps  marched  toward  the 
Neuse,  a  soldier  from  Wisconsin  noted  in  his  diary  for  April  30  that  they 
met  “lots  of  Rebel  Cavelry  returning  to  there  homes.”  Another,  from  New 
York,  remarked  that  his  regiment  “saw  many  ex-Confederates  who  had 
returned  to  their  homes;  and  they  were  at  work  in  their  fields,  plowing  and 
preparing  for  spring  planting.”  Some  of  the  soldiers  in  grey,  returning  to  or 
passing  through  the  capital  county,  stopped  to  rest  in  Union  Square,  where 
they  were  treated  with  cordiality  by  Federal  soldiers  on  duty  or  relaxing 
there.  Each  veteran  was  supposed  to  sign  a  parole  document  giving  “his 
solemn  obligation  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  until  released  from  this  obligation,”  and  was,  by  terms  of  this  parole, 


188  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:1 17,  120;  OR,  ser.  3,  vol.  5:418;  OR,  ser.  1 ,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:111,  1 12. 

188  OR,  ser.  l,vol.  47,  pt.  1:749;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:280;  OR,  ser.  l,vol.  47,  pt.  1:120,  700,763; 
WPA,  op.  cit.  13:383-384;  OR,  vol.  47,  pt.  1:700. 
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“not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  he  observe 
this  obligation  and  obey  the  laws  in  force  where  he  may  reside.”190 

As  the  weeks  passed  that  spring,  more  surviving  men  in  grey  returned 
home  from  military  posts  and  hospitals  and  from  prisons  to  begin  their  lives 
again  in  a  Wake  County  vastly  different  from  the  one  they  had  left.  Some  of 
the  veterans  themselves  had  changed,  too.  The  physical  appearance  of 
Charles  Manly  Busbee  was  so  different  that  his  own  mother  failed  to 
recognize  him  at  first,  when  he  made  his  way  back  to  Raleigh  from  a  federal 
prison.  Reaching  the  front  gate  of  their  home  in  the  second  block  of  West 
Hargett  Street,  he  was  stopped  by  the  Union  soldier  guarding  the  house, 
and  refused  admittance  into  the  yard.  The  guard  called  Mrs.  Busbee  to  have 
a  look  at  the  ragged  twenty-year-old  who  claimed  to  be  the  young  man  who 
had  enlisted  and  gone  to  war  two  years  before.  ”He  looked  so  disreputa¬ 
ble,”  she  later  declared,  that  it  took  several  moments  for  her  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  he  was  her  son,  and  to  welcome  him  home.  Another  veteran,  Jacob 
Andrew  Hartsfield  of  Wake  Forest,  returned  after  four  years  as  a  soldier 
and  military  prisoner,  to  find  that  three  of  his  four  brothers  had  died  in  the 
war.  He  and  the  one  other  survivor  set  to  work,  as  did  other  returnees,  to 
make  new  lives  for  themselves  and  their  families,  against  formidable  odds. 
Union  General  Howard  described  the  situation  in  which  most  of  them 
found  themselves: 

They  found  their  farms  stripped,  their  plantations  overgrown  with 
weeds,  their  cotton  destroyed,  and  their  laborers  disbanded.  Business 
in  cities  and  villages  was  at  a  standstill,  and  their  late  Confederate 
currency  absolutely  without  value.  The  prospect  at  the  best  was  dark. 

Still,  these  men  had  Anglo-Saxon  courage,  and  with  few  exceptions  did 
not  succumb  to  the  appalling  difficulties  of  their  situation,  but  promptly 
went  to  work  to  gain  a  living  for  themselves  and  for  those  who  were 
dependent  on  them  for  support.191 

Newly  free  Negro  citizens  faced  still  other  differences,  as  they  were 
thrust  into  new  relationships  that  brought  new  hardships  as.well  as  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  these  and  other  changes  that  lay  ahead,  few  black  or  white 
Wake  Countians  were  prepared. 


190  Kittinger  Diary,  Apr.  30,  1865;  Bauer,  Soldiering,  243;  Barrett,  Sherman’s  March,  249,  citing  private 
journals;  Pepper,  Personal  Recollections,  423,  reproducing  form  of  blank  parole;  see  also  Burke  Davis, 
Sherman’ s  March,  279. 

191  I.  Busbee,  “Busbee  Family,”  7-8;  Hartsfield  reminiscences;  Howard,  Autobiography  2:163. 
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PART  E 

CLOSING  YEARS  OF  WAKE’S  FIRST  CENTURY 


Chapter  XIV 

RECONSTRUCTING  THE  CAPITAL  COUNTY 


A  Time  of  Change. — With  all  of  North  Carolina,  Wake  County  remained 
under  military  rule  from  the  date  of  Federal  occupation  until  the  end  of 
1865.  And  the  capital  county  was  headquarters  for  the  occupying  forces 
and  officers.  Following  a  brief  respite,  military  rule  was  again  imposed 
from  March  1867  through  July  1868,  under  later  Congressional  Recon¬ 
struction  Acts.  And  Federal  troops  remained  in  North  Carolina  until  1870, 
In  spite  of  these  unwanted  conditions,  Wake  Countians  made  some  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  early  postwar  years  toward  a  resumption  of  normalcy.  Looking 
toward  Washington,  the  editor  of  Raleigh’s  Progress  had  soon  after  the 
surrender  expressed  the  hope  that  Raleigh-born  President  Andrew  Johnson 
would  “devote  all  his  energies”  to  unifying  the  country.  But  it  was  obvious 
that  at  home,  also,  Wake  County’s  leaders  and  citizens  would  have  to  bend 
every  effort  toward  that  end  and  toward  remedying  the  almost  universal 
local  distress  brought  about  by  the  war  and  other  events  associated  with  its 
end.  Within  the  six  years  before  Wake’s  centennial  as  a  county,  its  people 
experienced  abrupt  and  unanticipated  changes.1 

Steps  Toward  Reunion 

Correspondence  with  a  President. — A  few  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  Robert  M.  Brown  of  New  Hill  received  a  personal  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States  in  response  to  one  that  Brown  had  written  to 
him.  Brown’s  letter  had  reminded  Johnson  that  the  two  had  been  boyhood 
friends  in  Raleigh.  The  president’s  reply  was  as  follows: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington 
September  9,  1865 

To  Mr.  R.  M.  Brown 
New  Hill 
Wake  Co.,  N.C. 


1  Zuber,/V.C.  During  Reconstruction,  2,  10;  William  S.  Powell ,  North  Carolina:  A  Bicentennial  History, 
154;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  20,  1865  (quoted  above,  chap.  13  at  n.  146.  For  two  concise  summaries  of  the 
Reconstruction  period  in  N.C.  see  Zuber,  op,  cit. ,  and  Powell,  op.  cit. ,  chap.  10  (144-163). 
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My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  and  read  your  letter  of  the  1  st  instant,  and  thank  you 
for  its  kind  tone,  and  for  the  interest  you  still  have  in  one  of  your  “old 
boyhood  associates.” 

I  regret  as  much  as  any  can  regret,  the  sad  devastation  and  havoc 
occasioned  by  the  war,  and  I  trust  that  now  all  our  people  will  devote 
themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  to  cherishing  a  love  for  the 
government  which  our  fathers  founded.  If  they  do  so,  our  nation  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  growth  and  grandeur  greater  than  that  of  any  nation  that 
has  preceded  it  in  history. 

Believe  me  very  truly  your  friend, 
ANDREW  JOHNSON.2 

In  the  “pursuit  of  peace”  to  which  Johnson  alluded,  he  began  immedi¬ 
ately  after  succeeding  Lincoln  to  carry  out  plans  for  bringing  the  seceded 
states  back  into  the  Union.  Following  a  general  amnesty  proclamation,  his 
second  mandate  dealing  with  the  postwar  South  was  a  proclamation  or¬ 
dering  provisional  government  for  his  native  state.  And  its  capital  county 
was  among  the  first  of  North  Carolina’s  counties  to  experience  the  effects 
of  his  effort  to  restore  civil  government  to  its  people.3 

Temporary  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Governments.-— On  May  29, 
1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  Raleigh  Standard  editor  William 
Woods  Holden  as  provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina,  to  act  until  the 
restoration  of  a  normal  state  government  could  be  accomplished.  It  was 
then  possible  to  take  steps  enabling  county  and  municipal  governing  boards 
to  begin  functioning  again,  also  on  a  provisional  basis.  Wake  County  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  which  such  temporary  arrangements  were 
made  on  the  county  government  level.  On  June  27  Holden  appointed  one 
hundred  justices  of  the  peace  to  serve  as  a  provisional  court  for  Wake,  and 
instructed  them  to  convene  a  special  term  July  8.  The  regular  May  session 
had  not  been  held,  since  civil  government  was  suspended  when  Union 
occupation  had  begun  in  April.  After  taking  a  special  loyalty  oath  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Governor  Holden,  the  justices  elected  Nathan  Ivey  chairman. 
They  reelected  James  J.  Ferrell  clerk  and  James  A.  Moore  register  of 
deeds.  J.  P.  H.  Russ  succeeded  William  High  as  sheriff.  Certain  justices 
were  authorized  to  administer  the  amnesty  oath  to  Wake  County  citizens 
who  wished  to  be  eligible  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  state  Constitutional 


2  Brown’s  letter  to  Johnson  is  reproduced  in  Elizabeth  Gregory  McPherson,  ed.,  “Letters  from  North 
Carolina  to  Andrew  Johnson,’’  pt.  2,  N.C.  Historical  Review  27  (Oct.  1950):  474-47^.  See  also  Hugh 
Buckner  Johnston,  “President  Andrew  Johnson:  A  Review  of  his  Early  Years  in  Raleigh,”  News  and 
Observer,  Feb.  18,  1968.  Brown,  son  of  Raleigh  cabinetmaker  Joel  Brown,  indicated  he  was  a  nephew  of 
James  J.  Selby,  the  tailor  to  whom  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  apprenticed  as  a  boy.  Johnson’s  reply  to 
Brown  was  published  in  Progress  (d),  Jan.  20,  1866. 

Several  other  Wake  County  residents  also  wrote  to  Johnson  after  his  inauguration,  saying  they  were 
relatives  or  childhood  acquaintances  of  his.  Among  them  were  Jane  Johnson,  widow  of  the  president  s 
uncle,  Jesse  Johnson,  asking  for  financial  aid;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Miller,  reminding  him  that  he  and  her  late 
husband  had  played  marbles  together  in  a  grove  back  of  her  father’s  home,  requesting  clemency  for  a  local 
woman  accused  of  a  crime;  and  William  Thompson,  mentioning  a  “slight  acquaintance  with  Johnson  as  a 
next-door  neighbor  in  1819  and  recommending  Raleigh  freedman  Handy  Lockhart’s  solicitation  in  behalf  of 
his  “Color’d  Brethren.”  McPherson,  op.  cit. ,  (July  1950):363,  (Jan.  1 95 1  ):85,  (July  195 1 ): 37 . 

3  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction,  2-3. 
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Convention  called  by  Holden  for  October.  Men  who  had  been  voters  before 
the  war  and  had  received  their  pardons  for  their  participation  in  the  war 
could  vote  for  convention  delegates.4 

For  the  next  three  years,  until  a  permanent  county  government  was 
established  through  the  Constitution  of  1868,  Wake  County’s  provisional 
court  has  a  succession  of  officers.  Holden  himself  served  briefly  as  chair¬ 
man,  soon  after  he  lost  the  gubernatorial  contest  of  December  1865.  He  was 
succeeded  as  county  court  chairman  by  Charles  B.  Root.5 

Raleigh’s  municipal  government  experienced  fewer  immediate  changes. 
A  special  General  Assembly  session  in  March  1866  revised  Raleigh’s  city 
charter,  deleting  those  passages  that  referred  to  slaves  but  making  only 
minor  changes  otherwise.  The  charter  retained  provision  for  the  annual 
January  election  of  a  mayor  and  nine  commissioners,  three  from  each  of 
three  wards.  Thus  municipal  government  continued  in  its  usual  pattern 
until  the  state  was  again  placed  under  military  rule  in  the  spring  of  1867. 
Under  that  rule,  no  municipal  election  was  held  in  January  1868.  Mayor 
William  D.  Haywood  and  the  commissioners  elected  the  previous  year 
continued  in  office  until  July  when  Holden,  who  had  succeeded  in  being 
elected  governor  again  in  April,  appointed  their  successors.  The  former 
popular  mayor,  William  H.  Harrison,  was  the  governor’s  choice  to  serve 
again  in  1868.  As  members  of  the  city’s  board  of  commissioners  Holden 
appointed  two  men  who  had  previously  served,  W.  R.  Richardson  and 
A.  L.  Lougee.  Among  the  seven  new  commissioners  were  for  the  first  time 
in  history  two  Negroes,  State  Representative  James  H.  Harris  from  the 
western  ward  and  Handy  Lockhart  from  the  eastern.6 

The  new  commissioners  reorganized  the  city  police,  appointing  Maj.  W . 
H.  Martin  chief  and  Bryan  Lunn,  a  Negro,  as  his  assistant.  An  editorial  in 
Holden’s  Standard ,  published  during  his  governorship  by  N.  Paige  and 
Company,  called  attention  to  the  “striking  feature”  of  the  newly  organized 
police  force,  with  its  three  “colored  policemen,”  who  were  Wesley  or 
Willie  Hunter,  Simon  Craven,  and  Robert  Clawson.  An  excerpt  follows: 

The  great  advantage  of  these  appointments  to  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property  will  be  seen  in  a  moment  by  all  sober  and  right  minded 
men,  who  are  not  maddened  and  blinded  by  party  rage.  —  What  our 
merchants  and  citizens  generally  want  \s  protection, from  depredations. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  as  alleged  in  certain  quarters,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  thefts  and  burglaries  are  committed  by  the  colored  people,  the 
colored  policemen  will  have  means  of  information  and  consequently  of 


4  Letter  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  455;  Progress  (d),  July  1,  1865;  flier  in  [Quentin?]  Busbee 
Scrapbook,  vol.  1  of  3  vols.,  138,  North  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill; 
Wake  Court  Minutes,  July  8,  1865,  632-633  (listing  all  100  names),  July  8,  1865,  special  term,  633,  Aug.  21, 
1865,  special  term,  644-645;  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction ,  3.  The  amnesty  proclamation  excepted 
fourteen  classes  of  persons,  which  groups  included  most  of  the  former  leaders.  These  could  apply  tor 

special  pardons.  Hamilton,  N.C.  Since  I860  ,  60.  c 

5  Wake  Court  Minutes,  called  session,  Feb.  3,  1868,  3-8;  N.C.  Constitution,  1868 ,  Art.  7  Sec.  1,  Wake 
Court  Minutes,  1865-1868,  passim.  Concerning  Wake  County’s  governing  board  and  other  changes  after 

1868,  see  below  at  n.  178ff. 

6  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1866 ,  c.  1  (ratified  Mar.  10,  1 866)',  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  23,  \$68',  Standard  (w),  July  15, 
22,  29,  1868. 
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bringing  the  perpetrators  to  justice,  which  would  never  have  been 
extended  to  the  former  police.  —  All  classes  and  colors  will  learn  that 
the  laws  must  be  respected  .... 

Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  fiery  editor  of  the  Conservative  Sentinel,  took  almost 
violent  exception  to  the  police  appointments,  terming  them  illustrations  of 
“a  deliberate  purpose  to  insult  and  humiliate  the  white  Conservatives.”I * * * * * 7 

Of  early  postwar  municipal  affairs  in  Rolesville,  Wake  County’s  only 
other  incorporated  town  in  the  1860s,  no  records  apparently  exist.  Not 
even  the  population  of  the  village  is  known,  for  the  United  States  census 
listed  no  figures  for  Rolesville  in  1870;  nor  had  there  been  any  listed  for  the 
preceding  two  decennial  periods .  A  fire  on  February  6,1913,  that  de stroyed 
most  of  the  business  section  of  Rolesville  may  account  for  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  local  records  of  all  the  early  years.8 

State  Convention  of  1865-1866. — North  Carolina’s  next  essential  step 
toward  returning  to  the  Union  necessitated  a  series  of  acts  by  a  state 
convention.  Its  two  sessions  were  held  in  the  capitol  October  2-19,  1865, 
and  the  following  May  24-June  25.  Wake  County’s  delegates  were  Bar¬ 
tholomew  F.  Moore,  H.  A.  Hodge,  and  Raleigh  Mayor  William  H.  Harri¬ 
son.  The  latter,  because  of  illness,  did  not  attend  the  October  session,  but 
took  his  seat  at  the  second  session.  Acts  passed  by  the  convention  included 
repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  abolition  of  slavery,  repudiation  of 
the  state  debt,  and  arrangements  for  a  November  state  election  to  choose 
legislators,  a  governor,  and  members  of  Congress.  Willie  D.  Jones  and 
Richard  I.  Wynne  were  elected  Wake’s  State  Senators,  along  with  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Stokes  D.  Franklin,  James  H.  Harris,  Joseph  W.  Holden,  and 
Fielding  G.  Moring.  Holden,  son  of  the  governor,  served  that  session  as 
Speaker  of  the  North  Carolina  House.  Jonathan  Worth  of  Guilford  and 
Randolph  counties,  who  had  moved  to  Raleigh  in  1862  when  he  became 
State  Treasurer,  defeated  Provisional  Governor  Holden  in  the  gubernato¬ 
rial  election,  was  reelected  in  1866,  and  was  succeeded  by  Holden  in  1868. 
Although  Republican  John  T.  Deweese  of  Wake  won  the  Fourth  District 
Congressional  seat,  Congress  permitted  none  of  the  North  Carolina  dele¬ 
gation  to  be  seated  until  July  4,  1868,  during  the  Fortieth  Congress.  De¬ 
weese  resigned  in  1870  and  his  successor  was  from  another  county  in  the 
district.9 


The  Negro  After  Emancipation 

Coping  with  Freedom. — More  than  two  years  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  had  been  issued,  slaves  in  Wake  County  became  freedmen  in 


I  Sentine}  <d),  Jan-  5>  *869,  July  25,  27,  1868;  Standard  (w),  July  29,  1868;  Sentinel  (d),  July  28,  1871 

Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Census  returns,  1850,  1860,  1870 \  Raleigh  Times,  Feb.  10,  1913. 

H  Connor,  Manual,  1913  ,  902;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  832,  1028;  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruc- 

tion  3-5;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  3:443-451 ;  Cheney,  op.  cit.,  447,  448,  693,  744.  See  also  Richard  L. 

Zuber,  Jonathan  Worth:  A  Biography  of  a  Southern  Unionist,  chaps.  11-19. 

For  coverage  of  the  convention  by  two  national  press  reporters  on  the  scene,  including  their  appraisals  of 

B.  K  Moore  and  other  members,  see  Andrews,  The  South  Since  the  War,  132-180,  especially  138,  and  “The 

South  as  It  Is,  from  our  Special  Correspondent”  [identified  as  John  Richard  Dennett  in  Andrews  op  cit 

introduction:  xi],  The  Nation  1  (Oct.  1865):524-526.  ’  ” 
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fact,  in  April  1865.  Such  was  the  lack  of  understanding,  however,  about  the 
status  of  former  slaves  that  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  military  commander  of 
North  Carolina,  felt  it  necessary  to  issue  a  general  order  on  the  subject. 
Dated  April  27,  the  day  after  Confederate  General  Johnston’s  surrender  at 
Bennett  Place,  the  order  was  designed  “to  remove  a  doubt  which  seems  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.’’  Declaring  that 
it  was  “the  duty  of  the  Army  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,”  the 
general’s  published  notice  continued: 

It  is  recommended  to  the  former  masters  of  the  freed  men  to  employ 
them  as  hired  servants  at  reasonable  wages.  And  it  is  recommended  to 
the  freedmen  that,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  they  remain  with  their 
former  masters  and  labor  faithfully  so  long  as  they  shall  be  treated 
kindly  and  paid  reasonable  wages;  or  that  they  immediately  seek  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere  in  the  kind  of  work  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

It  is  not  well  for  them  to  congregate  about  towns  or  Military  camps. 

They  will  not  be  supported  in  idleness.10 

As  recommended,  but  decided  on  personal  or  economic  considerations, 
many  former  Wake  County  slaves  did  continue  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
former  masters’  homes.  Some  accepted  the  arrangements  proffered  by 
their  former  masters  to  continue  as  house  servants  in  exchange  for  remun¬ 
eration  or  living  accommodations.  Illustrative  of  this  type  of  choice  was  the 
local  Haywood  family  with  its  many  branches.  The  later  written  recollec¬ 
tions  of  one  of  their  former  slaves,  Charles  N.  Hunter,  began  thus: 

I  was  born  a  slave  in  the  Haywood  family  of  Raleigh.  .  .  .  Between 
them  and  their  slaves  on  the  lot  the  relation  was  that  of  one  family.  They 
were  tenderly  attached  to  their  Negro  slaves  and  their  Negro  slaves 
were  tenderly  attached  to  them.  Life,  so  far  as  it  could  be  under  such 
conditions,  was  ideal.  I  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Dallas 
Haywood,  [for  several  years]  mayor  of  the  city.  .  .  .  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  the  Negroes  on  the  lot  did  not  leave  precipitately  but  re¬ 
mained  until  there  was  an  adjustment  to  the  new  relations.11 

In  the  Fuquay  area,  Andrew  and  Mary  Johnson  and  their  daughter 
Caroline  remained  as  indoor  family  servants  with  their  former  owners,  the 
John  Lewis  Johnsons.  A  number  of  former  slaves  continued  with  the 
Mordecai  family  as  paid  household  servants  at  Mordecai  House,  including 
“Uncle”  Annanias  and  “Aunt”  Mittie  Ann,  gardener  and  laundress; 
“Aunt”  Chaney,  cook;  and  “Uncle”  Jerry  Hinton,  another  gardener. 
Some  of  the  former  slaves  in  the  Kemp  Battle  family,  however,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  postwar  financial  arrangements  offered  by  that  Raleigh  house¬ 
hold,  were  replaced  by  white  servants,  as  letters  exchanged  between 
members  of  the  Battle  and  other  families  show.12 


10  Progress  (d),  Apr.  29,  1865. 

n  Dorothy  Ann  Gay,  “Crisis  of  Identity:  The  Negro  Community  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1865-1900  ; 
Charles  N.  Hunter,  “Recollections,”  undated  manuscript  [ca.  1914],  in  possession  of  Marshall  DeLancey 
Haywood,  Jr.,  Raleigh  [photocopy  in  author’s  collection]. 

12  Johnson,  Concerning  Our  Ancestors ,  37;  photographs  in  Mordecai  Square  Historical  Society  collec¬ 
tion  (accession  records)  with  subjects  identified  in  writing  by  members  of  Mordecai  family,  letters, 
July-Sept.  1865,  Battle  Family  Papers.  See  Walter  Hines  Page’s  recollections  regarding  former  slave 


Some  of  the  former  slaves  of  the  Mordecais  of  Wake  County  remained  with  the 
family  as  servants  after  Emancipation.  Identified  by  family  members,  these  four 
are  Annanias,  yard  man  and  gardener;  “Aunt’’  Mittie  Ann,  laundress;  “Uncle’’ 
Jerry  Hinton,  yard  worker  and  gardener;  and  “Aunt’’  Chaney,  cook. 

Interviews  with  other  former  slaves  many  years  after  the  war  revealed  a 
varying  pattern  of  ways  they  found  to  cope  with  their  unprecedented 
situation.  One  fairly  typical  experience  was  that  related  by  former  slaves  on 
one  of  the  Jones  plantations  in  the  Wake  Forest  area.  Rosa  Jones  recalled 
that  former  owner  Jones  gave  his  slaves  permission  to  live  on  his  river 
plantation  where  they  could  build  homes  and  live  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 
that  some  of  them  did  so.  Those  on  the  Wakefield  plantation  of  Augustus 
Foster  were  reluctant  to  leave,  according  to  former  slave  Ophelia  Whitley; 
her  own  parents  were  among  those  permitted  to  remain.  Zeb  Crowder’s 
father,  Waddy  Crowder,  who  had  belonged  to  William  Crowder  near  Rand’s 
Mill,  “settled  right  down  after  the  war  and  farmed  for  his  old  master  and  all 
we  chillun  stayed.  We  didn’t  want  to  leave,’’  the  former  slaves  said.  Daniel 
and  Liza  Debnam  and  their  six  sons  were  among  those  slave  families  that 
remained  on  the  T.  R.  Debnam  plantation  at  Eagle  Rock  for  many  years.  As 
the  sons’  own  families  increased,  W.  Solomon  Debnam  recalled,  there 
were  not  “places  for  us  all“  and  they  began  to  scatter.  Plantation  owner 
Felix  Rogers  had  died  before  the  war  was  over.  Evidently  anticipating  the 
inevitability  of  emancipation,  he  had  provided  in  his  will  for  all  his  slaves 
who  had  families  to  be  given  “a  piece  of  land.’’  One  of  them,  George 
Rogers,  noted  that  the  widow,  Matilda  Shipp  Rogers,  carried  out  her  late 


quarters  on  his  grandfather’s  Wake  County  farm,  most  of  them  “still  kept  by  the  same  families  of  Negroes 
that  had  lived  there  in  bondage.”  Worth  [Page],  The  Southerner,  27,  50-51.  Numerous  additional  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Wake  County  slaves  postwar  adjustments  are  to  be  found  in  WPA,  Slave  Narratives ,  vols.  13,  14. 
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husband’s  wishes,  and  four  former  slave  families  began  their  lives  as 
freedmen  on  their  own  farms  given  them  from  that  plantation  in  northern 
Wake  County  near  the  Granville  County  line.  But  Sarah  Harris  recalled 
that  her  parents,  Frank  and  Flora  Walton,  in  another  part  of  the  county, 
“were  turned  out  .  .  .  with  no  homes  and  nothin’.  Master  said  he  was  sorry 
he  didn’t  give  us  .  .  .  part  of  his  land.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Bill  Crawford  give  my 
father  and  mother  work.  Yes,  he  was  a  Southern  man,  one  o’  our  white 
folks.  Daddy  was  his  butcher.  My  mother  was  his  cook.”13 

Separated  until  April  1865  because  they  had  different  owners,  Allen  and 
Bertcha  Lane  were  reunited  at  war’s  end,  and  received  a  tempting  offer 
from  the  wife’s  former  owner.  Governor  Charles  Manly,  for  her  stonecut¬ 
ter  husband  to  join  her  and  live  on  his  town  property  below  Raleigh’s  South 
Street.  Even  though  he  offered  them  the  three-room  house  where  she  had 
lived,  as  well  as  wood  for  fuel  and  help  in  feeding  their  eight  children,  her 
daughter  Hannah  recounted  the  following  exchange: 

.  .  .  Mother  said,  “No,  I  am  goin’  to  leave.  I  have  never  been  free  and  I 
am  goin’  to  try  it.  I  am  goin’  away  and  by  my  work  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Lord  I  will  live  somehow.”  Marster  then  said,  “Well  stay  as  long  as 
you  wish,  and  leave  when  you  get  ready,  but  wait  until  you  find  a  place 
to  go,  and  leave  like  folks.”  Marster  allowed  her  to  take  all  her  things 
with  her  when  she  left.  The  white  folks  told  her  good  bye.  .  .  . 

Quite  a  different  parting  from  former  owners  was  that  of  slave  couple 
George  and  Piety  Merritt.  They  told  their  daughter  Susan  that  George  had 
saved  a  wagon  load  of  his  master’s  meat  from  the  “bummers”  but  were 
given  none  of  it  for  themselves,  and  that  Piety  had  saved  their  owner’s  very 
life  by  persuading  a  threatening  Union  soldier  that  the  white  Southerner 
was  telling  the  truth  about  other  possessions.  “Marster  promised  mother  a 
cow,  and  calf,  a  sow,  and  pigs  for  what  she  had  done  for  him  an’  to  stay  and 
finish  the  crop.  When  de  fall  o’  the  year  come  he  did  not  give  her  the 
wrappin’s  o’  her  finger.  .  .  .  We  lef  dat  place  an’  mammie  an’  pappie 
farmed  wid  Solomon  Morgan  a  Free  Issue  for  several  years.”14 

There  were  those  who  left  owners  at  first  but  later  returned  to  former 
masters.  Such  a  family  was  that  of  Haywood  and  Carolina  Bodie,  united  as 
a  couple  after  having  been  owned  by  different  masters.  Leaving  both  to 
work  on  one  of  the  Dunn  family  plantations,  the  wife  began  after  some 
months  to  ‘  ‘think  about  goin’  back  home”  to  former  owner  Needham  Price 
in  the  Shotwell  community.  Their  daughter  Ellen  Bodie  Trell  recited  her 
mother’s  account  of  the  homecoming: 

Father  went  to  see  Mr.  Price.  He  told  him  to  tell  Caroline  to  come  on 
back  home  and  that  he  sure  better  bring  her  back.  Mother  said  when  she 
got  back  home  they  all  had  a  general  good  time  cooking,  eating,  and 
laughing.  Marster  tole  her  he  never  wanted  her  to  leave  him  again. 
Mother  said  she  was  so  full  of  gladness  she  could  not  reply  so  she  just 
stood  there  and  cried.  Marster  walked  off.  Mother  took  charge  of  the 
house  and  father  jist  about  took  possession  of  the  farm.  He  looked  after 


13  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:334,  374;  vol.  13:201,  215;  vol.  14:225;  vol.  13:377. 

14  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:178-181;  vol.  13:2-3. 
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the  stock,  all  the  farm  tools,  kept  plenty  of  wood  on  the  wood  pile  all  the 
year  roun’. 

Father  and  mother  carried  the  keys  and  acted  like  the  place  belonged 
to  them.  They  got  most  of  the  slaves  who  were  agreeable  to  come  back. 
Marster  gave  them  work  and  he  loafed  and  prospered.  Because  he 
trusted  the  Negroes  so  much  they  felt  the  responsibility  put  upon  them, 
and  they  worked  for  his  interests.  .  .  .  Mother  said  the  place  which  had 
been  a  place  of  torture  in  slavery  days  turned  out  to  be  a  haven  of  rest 
after  slavery,  a  home  where  peace,  plenty  and  contentment  reigned 
supreme.  .  .  .  Mother  and  father  stayed  there  until  they  died.  I  stayed 
with  father  and  mother  until  I  married.15 

Another  delayed  homecoming  of  former  slaves  to  former  masters  was 
accomplished  in  a  different  manner.  Mary  Brodie  Anderson,  raised  on 
the  plantation  of  Sam  and  Evaline  Brodie  in  northern  Wake  near  the 
Franklin  County  line,  recalled  that  when  the  Yankee  soldiers  left  the 
Brodie  plantation  a  number  of  their  slaves  left  with  them.  Some  were  never 
heard  of  again.  Others  wandered  about  for  a  year  from  place  to  place, 
“getting  more  homesick  every  day.”  The  second  year  after  the  surrender, 
she  said,  ‘  ‘our  marster  and  missus  got  on  their  carriage  and  went  and  looked 
up  all  the  Negroes  they  heard  of  who  ever  belonged  to  them.  .  .  .  When 
marster  and  missus  found  any  of  theirs  they  would  say,  ‘Well,  come 
on  back  home.’  My  father  and  mother,  two  uncles  and  their  families, 
moved  back.  Also  Lorenza  Brodie,  and  John  Brodie  and  their  families 
moved  back.  Some  were  so  glad  to  get  back  they  cried,  ‘cause  fare  had  been 
might  bad  part  of  the  time  they  were  rambling  around  and  they  were 
hungry.  .  .  .  We  stayed  with  marster  and  missus  and  went  to  their  church, 
the  Maple  Springs  Baptist  Church,  until  they  died.  .  .  .”16 

Slaves  had  “prayed  for  freedom,”  according  to  numerous  former  slaves 
interviewed.  But,  said  Patsy  Mitchner,  when  they  got  it,  many  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  were,  she  said,  “turned  out  wid  nowhere  to 
go  an’  nothin’  to  live  on.  Dey  had  no  ’sperence  in  lookin’  out  for  demselves 
an’  nothin’  to  work  wid  an’  no  land.”  Some  of  these  congregated  in 
Raleigh.  By  early  May,  according  to  the  Raleigh  Progress,  hundreds  had 
“flocked  into  our  city”  and  were  succumbing  to  illness  and  disease  in  the 
crowded  conditions  into  which  their  sudden  convergence  had  forced  them. 
The  newspaper  editor  advised  that  they  should  learn  at  once  that  “freedom 
does  not  license  them  to  idleness  or  to  conduct  unbecoming  respectable 
citizens.  ’  ’  He  pointed  out  that  many  had  voluntarily  left  good  homes  where 
they  could  have  found  employment  at  fair  wages,  that  “the  white  man 
labors  and  so  must  the  black  man,”  and  that  in  view  of  the  dearth  of  jobs 
available  in  town  they  should  go  back  “into  the  country  and  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.”17 

A  few  with  skills  acquired  during  slavery  did  find  jobs  in  town.  Frank 
Haywood,  who  had  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  Yarborough  Hotel,  was 
able  to  find  employment  at  the  city  market  as  a  butcher.  Charlie  T.  Hunter 


15  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:361-362. 

16  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:25-26. 

17  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:122;  Progress  (d),  May  4,  12,  1865. 
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and  his  mother  left  their  lives  as  farm  slaves  and  found  jobs  in  Raleigh,  the 
mother  cooking  for  a  white  family  and  the  son  doing  general  work  for 
another.  And  by  dint  of  great  perseverance  and  the  labor  of  husband  and 
wife,  there  were  couples  who  carved  out  homesteads  of  their  own  for  their 
families.  Such  a  couple  were  Josh  and  Mattie  Curtis.  Through  a  land 
corporation  they  bought  fifteen  acres  on  a  time  payment  arrangement, 
cleared  trees  and  sold  the  wood,  plowed  and  planted  the  resultant  fields, 
built  a  house,  and  had  nineteen  children  before  the  husband  died.  By 
continuing  hard  work  the  widow  held  on  to  the  property  throughout  her 
life.18 

Some  of  the  freedmen  traveled  far  away  from  their  former  homes,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  prompt  Governor  Tod  R.  Caldwell  a  few  years  later  to 
publish  an  open  letter  ‘  ‘To  the  Colored  People  of  North  Carolina,”  in  which 
he  wrote  in  part: 

I  learn  that  efforts  are  being  made,  by  agents  of  persons  living  in  other 
States,  to  induce  you  to  leave  the  State  of  your  nativity  and  take  up 
your  abode  as  laborers  in  a  land  of  strangers,  far  from  your  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Feeling  an  interest  in  your  welfare,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
warn  you  against  any  hasty  action  on  your  part  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
interest  to  you.  .  .  .  I  close  by.  .  .  advising  the  white  man  to  deal  fairly, 
liberally  and  justly  with  his  colored  hireling.19 

Freedmen  s  Marriages  and  Names. — Slaves’  marriages  had  not  been 
legal  under  antebellum  North  Carolina  law,  although  many  couples  lived 
together  and  had  families  within  the  same  plantations  or  households,  while 
others  were  separated  through  ownership  by  different  masters.  After 
emancipation,  the  General  Assembly  made  provision  for  recognizing  their 
relationships  as  marriages.  A  law  enacted  in  March  1866  declared  “lawfully 
married”  those  couples  who  had  been  living  together,  upon  their  reporting 
to  a  local  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  and  declaring 
the  “fact  of  such  cohabitation,  and  the  time  of  its  commencement.”  For  a 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  the  clerk  entered  a  record  of  the  legalization  of  the 
marriage.  Further,  the  law  made  the  registration  obligatory,  setting  a 
penalty  for  couples  failing  to  comply  by  September  1 ,  1 866,  a  deadline  that 
was  later  extended  to  January  1,  1868.  Wake  County’s  registry  of  these 
cohabitation  records  lists  couples  whose  family  relationships  dated  back 
several  decades,  and  others  as  recent  as  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The 
recollection  of  former  slave  Parker  Pool,  born  near  present  Garner,  was 
that  those  couples  who  wanted  to  remain  together  after  the  war  had  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  marriage  licence,  but  that  “if  the  magistrate 
married  you,  you  didn’t  have  to  pay  anything,  ’less  he  charged  you.”20 


18  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  1 3:386-388,  456,  220-221. 

19  Tod  R.  Caldwell,  Jan.  19,  1872,  unidentified  newspaper  clipping,  Busbee  Scrapbook,  vol.  3. 

20  G.  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  N.C. ,  536-537;  iV.C.  Public  Laws,  1865-1866 ,  c.  40,  ss.  5,6;  1866-1867 ,  c.  70; 
Wake  County  Cohabitation  Records,  1866-1867,  State  Archives;  Parker  Pool,  quoted  in  WPA,  Slave 
Narratives  14:188. 

Bartholomew  F.  Moore  of  Wake  had  unsuccessfully  introduced  an  ordinance  at  the  Oct.  1865  State 
Convention  to  declare  married  all  Negroes  who  had  been  living  together  as  man  and  wife  for  the  previous  six 
months.  “The  South  as  It  Is,”  The  Nation  1  (Oct.  1865):526. 
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The  cohabitation  records  do  not  contain  sufficient  information  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  existence  of  a  pattern  suggesting  the  freedmen’s  choices  of  sur¬ 
names.  Some  took  the  names  of  the  masters  to  whom  they  had  last  be¬ 
longed,  or  of  earlier  owners;  others  retained  surnames  they  had  privately 
used  during  slavery;  some  chose  different  names  for  other,  personal  rea¬ 
sons.  Clara  Jones’s  owner,  Rufus  Jones,  provided  for  his  slaves  to  stay  on 
at  his  plantation  in  the  Cary  area.  Her  husband  William,  from  whom  she 
had  been  separated  by  being  bought  from  the  couple’s  former  master, 
moved  over  to  the  Jones  plantation  and  took  the  surname  Jones  for  his  own 
as  well.21 

The  Freedmen  s  Bureau. — Established  by  federal  law  March  3,  1865,  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  opened  headquarters  in  the  Peace  Institute  building 
that  had  served  as  a  Confederate  hospital.  Its  official  name  was  the  Bureau 
of  Freedmen,  Refugees,  and  Abandoned  Lands;  and  as  such  it  also  assisted 
some  white  citizens  who  needed  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  as  well  as 
former  slaves.  Gen.  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  commissioner  for  the  bureau, 
named  as  his  assistant  commissioner  for  North  Carolina  Col.  Eliphalet 
Whittlesey,  who  set  up  the  Raleigh  headquarters.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  Gen.  John  C.  Robinson,  and  later  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles.  The  rations 
issued  to  local  freedmen  apparently  consisted  primarily  of  hardtack,  or 
“crackers”  as  some  called  it,  “pickled”  or  “saltpeter”  meat,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  white  potatoes  and  molasses.  The  recollections  of  numerous  re¬ 
cipients  verify  these  items.  One  of  them,  William  George  Hinton,  who  was 
about  seven  at  war’s  end,  recalled  that  in  addition  to  food  he  was  given 
some  clothes,  and  that  his  mother,  Dabney  Hinton,  drew  rations  from  the 
bureau  “a  long  time.”22 

As  late  as  three  summers  after  the  war  the  Sentinel  reported  that  “the 
poor,  both  white  and  black,  still  crowd  around  the  office  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau.  Many  are  no  doubt  needy  and  should  be  relieved,  but  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  but  that  with  all  the  caution  and  care  which  can  be  exercised  .  .  .  ,  many 
really  needy  will  fail  to  be  relieved  while  others  who  are  not  needy  obtain 
help.”  The  editor  recommended  forming,  in  every  captain’s  district,  relief 
associations  whose  locally  known  officers  would  be  able  to  determine  need 
among  their  fellow  residents.  One  former  slave  noted  later  that  for  a  long 
time  after  the  war  her  family  got  their  salt  by  boiling  the  dirt  from  the  smoke 
house  floor  where  meat  had  hung  and  dripped.23 

During  the  summer  of  1867,  the  bureau’s  headquarters  moved  from  the 
Peace  building  to  the  nearby  A.  M.  Lewis  house,  and  a  year  later  to  the 
Dawson  Street  home  of  Ruffin  Tucker.  In  addition  to  its  immediate  relief 


21  Clara  Jones  and  Eustace  Hodges,  quoted  in  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:32,  vol.  13:447-448.  See 
Herbert  E.  Gutman,  The  Black  Family  in  Slavery  and  Freedom,  1750-1925 , 230-256.  Gutman  concludes  that 
no  one  pattern  existed  in  the  South  in  general  concerning  slaves’  surnames  before  or  after  emancipation. 
Note:  at  the  time  of  his  research  Gutman  had  access  to  cohabitation  records  of  17  N.C.  counties,  not 
including  Wake  (p.  14).  Regarding  surnames  different  from  masters’,  note  for  example  those  of  Hunter/ 
Haywood  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 

22  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  451;  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction ,  6-7;  O.  Howard, 
Autobiography  2:201-217,  279-280,  285,  338;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:377,  407,  442,  (Hinton  excerpt, 
445),  456;  vol.  14:195,  304,  311.  See  “Peace  Institute,”  No.  24  on  Drie,  bird’s  eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 

23  Sentinel  (d),  June  5,  1868;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:214. 
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operations,  the  bureau  also  dispensed  medical  aid  and  assisted  former 
slaves  in  working  out  labor  contracts  with  white  employers.  One  of  the 
bureau’s  employees  was  U.S.  Army  Pvt.  Samuel  Riddick,  a  runaway  slave 
from  Perquimans  County  who  had  been  captured  in  Virginia  during  the  war 
by  General  Miles.  Serving  as  the  general’s  body  servant,  Riddick  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Raleigh,  where  he  continued  to  work  for  the  bureau  after 
Miles  left  the  post.  By  the  summer  of  1869  the  supply  branch  of  the  bureau 
was  being  phased  out  and  closed,  according  to  the  Standard,  leaving  only 
“the  educational  department,  under  charge  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Vogell,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Wetherell,  remain[ing]  in  operation  in  this  state.’’  The 
establishment  of  schools  for  freedmen  continued,  as  will  be  seen,  to  be  the 
more  far-reaching  effort  of  the  bureau.  Former  Private  Riddick  was  one  of 
those  who  learned  to  read  and  write  in  those  years,  and  remained  a  Raleigh 
citizen  the  rest  of  his  long  life.24 

Evidently  more  health  care  was  needed  than  was  provided  by  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau.  The  Standard  reported  in  March  1866  that  the  “col¬ 
ored  people  of  Raleigh”  had  called  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
recruiting  a  physician  from  “the  North,  who  would  serve  the  colored 
people  at  a  .  .  .  lower  rate”  than  that  charged  by  local  doctors.  Raleigh’s 
James  H.  Harris  assumed  leadership  in  persuading  his  friends  not  to  act  too 
hastily  in  the  matter.  In  addressing  the  meeting  he  assured  the  group  that 
although  “the  mass  of  our  people  are  very  poor”  and  in  need  of  “the 
helping  hand  of  philanthropy,”  he  could  testify  that  he  “never  saw,  any¬ 
where,  Physicians  more  dutiful  to  all  classes,  than  those  of  Raleigh.”2’ 

Freedmen  s  Conventions. — These  and  the  myriad  other  problems  facing 
newly  freed  former  slaves  had  led  to  the  calling  of  a  statewide  convention  of 
freedmen  in  Raleigh  in  the  fall  of  1865,  to  seek  equal  rights,  both  on  the 
personal  and  larger  political  levels,  including  especially  educational  op¬ 
portunities  and  abolition  of  discrimination  in  the  judicial  system.  This 
North  Carolina  Freedmen’s  Convention  was  the  first  such  convocation  of 
Negroes  to  be  held  in  the  South.  Representing  about  halfthe  counties  of  the 
state ,117  delegates  met  September  29  through  October  3  in  the  k  ‘ Methodist 
African  church”  in  Raleigh  that  became  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church.  A  visiting 
writer  covering  the  event  described  a  bracket  over  the  pulpit  supporting  “a 
large  and  elegant  and  life-like  plaster-of- Paris  bust  of  Mr.  Lincoln,”  over 
which  was  inscribed  the  last  paragraph  of  the  late  president’s  “with  malice 
toward  none”  address.  The  “malice  toward  none”  theme  apparently  set 
the  tone  of  the  meeting,  which  the  presiding  officer,  Rev.  (later  Bishop) 
James  Walker  Hood  of  New  Bern,  initiated  in  his  opening  address.  An 
excerpt  follows. 


24  Register  (s-w),  July  26,  1867;  Standard  (d),  May  10,  18,  1869;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina , 
45 1;  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction,  6-7;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:208-21 1.  The  Lewis  home,  built 
before  the  war  at  525  N.  Wilmington  St.  by  Augustus  Lewis  and  later  known  as  the  Lewis-Smith  house,  can 
be  seen  in  that  location  on  Drie,  bird’s  eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872.  It  was  moved  in  1974  to  5 15  N.  Blount  St. 
Waugh,  N.C.’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  97;  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh  Times,  Jan.  31,  1973-June  17,  1974, 
passim.  The  Ruffin  Tucker  house  was  demolished  many  years  earlier. 

25  Standard  (d),  Mar.  5,  1866. 
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Let  us  avoid  all  harsh  expressions  toward  anybody  or  about  any  line  of 
policy.  Let  us  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  this  State  is  our  home,  and 
that  the  white  people  are  our  neighbors  and  many  of  them  our  friends. 

We  and  the  white  people  have  got  to  live  together.  .  .  .  Let  us  have 
faith,  and  patience,  and  moderation,  yet  assert  always  that  we  want 
tlTree  things,  —  first,  the  right  to  give  evidence  in  the  courts;  second, 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  jury-box;  and  third,  the  right  to  put 
votes  in  the  ballot-box.  .  .  ,26 

Leading  roles  in  the  meeting  were  taken  by  Wake  Countians  James  H. 
Harris  and  Stewart  Ellison,  who  were  later  legislators  representing  Wake; 
by  James  H.  Jones,  later  a  Raleigh  city  commissioner  and  alderman;  and  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Barr,  also  of  Raleigh.  Harris  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
formal  address  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  state  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  already  ip  progress  that  October,  and  to  the  November  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Of  interest  is  the  absence  of  any  request  for  Negro 
suffrage,  although  the  opening  speaker  had  called  for  it.  Earlier,  also,  “the 
Colored  Men  of  Raleigh’  had  published  a  letter  seeking  suffrage  for  “those 
that  can  read  or  write,  those  that  have  been  in  respectable  standing  in  the 
various  churches  for  five  years  .  .  .  ,  and  those  who  own  property  to  the 
amount  of  $500  [and  are]  responsible  in  every  way  for  their  conduct  as  a 
property  owner.’’27 

When  the  address  adopted  by  the  Freedmen’s  Convention  reached  the 
all-white  state  Constitutional  Convention  of  October  1865,  it  was  “courte¬ 
ously  received’  ’  and  referred  to  a  committee  whose  report,  adopted  several 
days  later,  recommended  creation  of  a  commission  to  propose  legislative 
action.  Included  in  the  report  was  the  assertion  that  the  consequences  of 
slavery  “will  inevitably  affect  the  state  of  society  for  years  to  come”  and 
that  “prejudices  of  a  social  character  will  probably  forever  exist.”  The 
recommendations  of  this  commission  resulted  in  legislation  defining  Ne¬ 
groes  legal  rights  and  called  the  “Black  Code.”  Although  its  provisions 
were  more  liberal  than  those  of  some  other  southern  states,  it  did  not  grant 
Negroes  the  vote  nor,  in  other  respects,  legal  rights  equal  to  those  of 
whites.28 

The  second  Freedman’s  Convention  was  held  a  year  later  in  the  same 
A.M.E.  church,  with  James  H.  Harris  of  Raleigh  presiding.  The  delegates 
adopted  a  constitution  for  the  Freedmen’s  Educational  Association  of 


Journal  of  Freedom  (Raleigh)  (w),  Oct.  7,  1865;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  149;  Freedmen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  Official  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Freedmen  of  North  Carolina,  (1865),  microfilm.  North 
Carohna  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  S.  Andrews,  The  South  Since  the  War, 

Hood,  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  was  “the  first  one  of  his  race  appointed  as 
a  regular  Missionary  to  the  freedmen  in  the  South.’’  J.  W.  Hood,  The  Negro  in  the  Christian  Pulpit ,  5. 

27  S.  Andrews,  The  South  Since  the  War,  128-139;  Sentinel  (d).  Sept.  20,  1865. 

J.  R.  Caswell,  later  Wake  s  first  black  county  commissioner,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  convention 
committees.  Gay,  Crisis  of  Identity,’’  14,  citing  minutes  of  the  convention.  Also  participating  in  both  first 
and  second  conventions  was  Raleigh-born  James  H.  Jones,  Confederate  President  Davis’ swartime  body 
servant  and  Raleigh  city  commissioner  and  alderman  in  the  1870s  and  1880.  Charles  N.  Hunter,  “James  H. 
Jones,”  Charles.  Hunter  Papers.  See  above,  chap.  13,  n.  104. 

28  Freedmen’s  Convention,  Official  Proceedings  (1865);  S.  Andrews,  The  South  Since  the  War,  120-121; 
Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  457. 
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In  addition  to  his  numerous  post¬ 
war  offices  and  activities  James 
H.  Harris  of  Raleigh  also  re¬ 
ceived  this  teaching  certificate 
from  the  New  England  Freed- 
mens  Aid  Society.  Each  helped  in 
the  challenging  task  of  education 
for  former  slaves.  Harris  was  an 
education  agent  for  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau ,  Raleigh  City  Al¬ 
derman,  Wake  County's  first 
black  Representative  and  State 
Senator,  and  member  of  the  1868 
Constitutional  Convention. 


North  Carolina.  Its  purposes  were  to  establish  schools  and  to  ‘  "assist 
educational  associations  in  counties,  towns  or  captains’  districts.”  The 
convention  itself,  representing  eighty-two  of  the  state’s  counties,  adopted  a 
new  name,  the  North-Carolina  State  Equal  Rights  League,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Raleigh.  Officers  elected  included  four  Wake  men:  Harris,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  R.  Caswell  and  Stewart  Ellison,  vice-presidents;  and  W.  H.  An¬ 
derson,  recording  secretary.  The  League’s  purpose,  as  stated  in  its  con¬ 
stitution,  was  “to  secure,  by  political  and  moral  means  .  .  .  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  .  .  .  State  and  National,  that  make  distinction  on  account  of  color.”29 

Daily  Life  and  Business 

Meanwhile,  some  aspects  of  daily  life  in  the  capital  county  had  begun  a 
slow  return  toward  normalcy.  It  was  in  the  area  of  such  basic  needs  as  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  that  the  first  efforts  toward  a  restoration  of  peacetime 
ways  were  made. 

The  Plight  of  the  Poor.—  It  was  apparent  to  all  that  a  high-priority  need 
was  provision  of  some  kind  of  support  for  the  chronically  poor  and  the 
newly  poor  of  the  county,  both  black  and  white.  In  addition  to  the  needy 


29  Freedmen’s  Convention,  Minutes  of  the  Freedmen’s  Convention  .  .  .  October  2-5,  1866. 

Other  Wake  Delegates  participating  included  Charles  Ray,  William  Laws,  Handy  Lockhart,  Moses 
Patterson,  and  William  High.  The  association  was  chartered  in  1867  as  the  Colored  Educational  Association 
of  North  Carolina.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1866-1867 ,  c.  40. 
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persons  already  receiving  charity  or  county  support,  many  previously 
self-supporting  and  even  formerly  wealthy  Wake  Countians  found  them¬ 
selves  in  serious  postwar  financial  difficulties.  A  few  had  been  plunged  into 
that  condition  at  the  hands  of  marauders  at  war’s  end.  Others  who  held 
notes  issued  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  were  poorer  by  the  amounts  of  the  notes.  With  the  demise  of  the 
Confederacy  and  repudiation  of  the  state’s  war  debt  by  the  October  1865 
convention,  all  such  claims  on  either  government  were  invalidated.  A  few 
plantation  owners,  whose  wealth  was  based  on  the  value  of  their  slaves  as 
property  and  of  their  land’s  productivity  through  the  labor  of  those  slaves 
were  left  with  land  but  no  livelihood.  Charles  Bryan  declared  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother  that  “the  war  has  left  the  Southern  people  &  their  friends,  in 
such  a  deplorable  condition  financially,  that  they  are  not  able  to  extend 
much  pecuniary  relief  to  each  other.”  And  there  were  the  majority  of  the 
former  slaves,  free  but  penniless,  who  must  begin  a  totally  new  way  of  life. 
One  of  them,  Tiney  Shaw,  recalled  in  later  years  that  the  first  winter  after 
the  war  had  been  the  worst  winter  she  had  ever  known.  “Maybe  you  don’t 
think  so,”  she  declared  to  interviewer  Mary  A.  Hicks,  “but  nigh  ’bout 
every  nigger  in  the  world  cussed  old  Abraham  Lincoln  that  winter.”30 

Alleviating  the  desperate  plight  of  those  hundreds  in  need  required  a 
combination  of  their  own  efforts  and  ingenuity  with  aid  from  fortunate  and 
generous  local  citizens,  city  and  county  governing  boards,  the  Federal 
forces  occupying  Wake  County,  and  finally  the  United  States  government 
and  charitable  and  religious  organizations  from  the  North.  For  a  month 
after  General  Schofield’s  assumption  of  military  command  succeeding 
Sherman,  he  issued  rations  to  the  destitute.  The  mayor  and  commissioners 
of  Raleigh,  “without  any  remuneration  whatever,”  according  to  iht  Prog¬ 
ress,  “patiently  sat”  at  C.  M.  Farris’s  Fayetteville  Street  store  and  issued 
certificates  for  the  most  needy,  entitling  them  to  receive  handouts  of  food 
from  the  army  commissary.  When  free  rations  were  curtailed  at  the  end  of 
May,  Schofield  issued  orders  that  surplus  commissary  stores  would  be  sold 
to  citizens  “in  small  quantities  for  family  use.  ’  ’  Recipients  were  required  to 
“take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  being  permitted  to  purchase,”  and  to 
declare  on  oath  that  the  purchased  supplies  would  not  be  resold.  Schofield 
also  set  price  ceilings  on  all  goods  being  sold  by  private  merchants.31 

During  the  summer,  both  city  and  county  board  members  continued  to 
write  for  destitute  families  similar  recommendations  for  federal  assistance. 


30  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  455-456.  Charles  S.  Bryan  to  his  brother,  Sept.  21,  1866, 
William  Shepard  Bryan  Papers;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:268.  See  references  to  subsequent  activities  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Educational  Association  in  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  O.  O.  Howard,  Apr.  3,  1867,  Brewer  to  E.  P. 
Smith,  Sept.  25,  1867,  American  Missionary  Association  Archives  microfilm,  North  Carolina  Collection, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill  [also  available  in  Carlyle  Campbell  Library,  Meredith 
College,  Raleigh],  originals  in  Amistad  Research  Center,  New  Orleans,  La. 

31  George  W.  Mordecai  to  David  L.  Swain,  May  15,  1865,  Walter  Clark  Papers;  Progress  (d),  Apr.  18, 
May  19  (publishing  General  Orders  No.  56),  May  25,  1865. 

It  was  commonplace  to  see  Confederate  veterans  continuing  to  wear  their  “faded  gray  uniforms,  not  only 
because  they  loved  them,  but  because  they  did  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  new  wardrobes.”  Burton  J. 
Hendrick,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page  1:14.  Concerning  the  acute  shortage  of  housing  in 
Raleigh,  see  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  3. 
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The  certificate  of  need  for  farmer  J .  L.  Moring  that  August  stated  that  ‘  ‘his 
meat  and  other  provisions  having  been  taken  by  the  armies  he  is  now 
without  and  will  be  until  his  present  crop  can  be  made  available.”  For 
Elisabeth  Hobbs,  near  Eagle  Rock,  Justice  William  H.  Hood  certified  that 
she  and  her  family  of  four  were  ‘‘in  a  destitute  situation  as  the  Army  [had] 
passed  through  the  Section  and  Left  the  Neighbourhood]  unable  to  supply 
the  poor.”  In  the  same  area  Mrs.  Mary  Strickland,  “a  poor  widow  woman 
with  seven  children,  the  most  of  them  small  .  .  .  could  not  purchase 
provisions  in  this  neighborhood  even  if  she  had  the  means  on  account  of 
both  the  armies  passing  through  here.”  A  Mrs.  Glenn  in  the  New  Light 
section  had,  according  to  Justice  William  B.  Ray,  ‘‘a  Nuff  to  last  two  days 
and  No  money  to  buy  with.”  How  many  or  how  few  of  these  pleas  were 
answered  from  the  Union  commissary  is  unknown.  The  county  court, 
however,  took  additional  steps  of  its  own.  The  justices  called  a  special 
meeting  in  August  and  authorized  the  wardens  of  the  poor  to  borrow  ‘‘on 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  county  so  much  money  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  present  necessities  of  the  poor.”  The  following  winter  they 
secured  legislative  authority  to  borrow  more  money  and  to  issue  bonds. 
What  resulted  was  a  staggering  addition  to  the  county  debt,  recovery  from 
which  required  years.32 

Farming. — Farming,  the  chief  occupation  of  most  Wake  Countians,  had 
been  drastically  affected  by  the  war.  Livestock  and  equipment  had  been 
depleted.  In  the  absence  of  most  of  the  white  males,  the  women  with  the 
help  of  their  children  and  older  men  and  slaves  had  managed  to  keep  some 
of  the  farms  operating.  Many  of  the  husbands  did  not  return.  In  place  of  the 
slave  labor  system,  some  landowners  adopted  some  form  of  tenant  farming 
such  as  sharecropping,  share  renting,  or  fixed  rental  tenancy.  Some  former 
slaves  agreed  with  their  own  or  others’  former  masters  to  continue  doing 
the  same  kinds  of  agricultural  work  they  had  done  as  slaves,  but  now  as 
tenants,  paying  a  share  of  their  crops  as  rent.  One  such  family  was  that  of 
former  slaves  David  and  Emily  Gill,  who  remained  for  nine  years  at  the 
large  east  Wake  plantation  of  Major  Gaston  Wilder.  Gill’s  son  Addy  later 
told  an  interviewer  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  the  ‘‘southern  white 
folks”  did  for  the  ex-slaves  they  would  have  ‘‘perished  to  death,”  since 
“de  north  turned  us  out  wid-out  anything  to  make  a  livin’  wid.”  The  son’s 
later  experiences  with  sharecropping  were  varied.  One  landlord,  John 
Bushnell,  furnished  land,  animals,  implements,  and  cash  for  his  tenants  to 
live  on  during  the  growing  season,  and  after  harvest  and  sale  of  the  crops 
calculated  the  amount  each  sharecropper  owed  him.  Gill  described 
Bushnell  as  honest  and  good  to  his  tenants;  but  he  had  an  opposite  ex¬ 
perience  with  some  earlier  landlords  who  he  said  cheated  him  out  of  all  that 


32  Appeals  for  food  by  destitute  families,  Wake  County,  1865,  in  Civil  War  Collection,  State  Archives; 
Wake  Court  Minutes,  special  term,  Aug.  21,  1865:645;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1866-1867,  c.  32. 

The  county  debt  in  Feb.  1869  was  $29,327.41.  Statement  of  accounts  for  Wake  County,  Feb.  1,  1869,  in 
Busbee  Scrapbook  1:128. 

See  above,  chap.  13,  concerning  ravages  by  both  Confederate  (at  nn.  1 16-1 18)  and  Union  soldiers  (at  nn. 
133,  136,  151-159)  in  April. 
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he  made,  taking  advantage  of  Gill’s  illiteracy  and  charging  him  twice  or 
three  times  over  for  certain  necessities.33 

Impoverished  white  farmers  also  became  sharecroppers  or  tenant  farm¬ 
ers.  And  in  at  least  one  area  of  Wake  County  an  entirely  different  experi¬ 
ment  was  envisioned.  “Some  thirty  Swiss  immigrants,”  reported  the  Stan¬ 
dard  in  1869,  were  “imported  by  the  farmers  of  Forestville”  to  replace  the 
earlier  slave  labor.  Apparently  the  scheme  fell  through,  however;  the  1870 
census  showed  only  two  foreign-born  residents  in  all  of  Wake  Forest 
Township.34 

As  more  of  Wake’s  farmers  returned  to  the  land,  that  first  postwar  census 
reflected  a  growth  in  the  overall  number  of  farms,  from  a  prewar  figure  of 
just  over  1 ,600  to  some  2,000.  But  the  total  acreage  of  “improved”  land  on 
these  farms  was  down  from  nearly  184,000  acres  to  just  under  120,000.  The 
farms  themselves  were  smaller,  with  the  greatest  number  consisting  of 
between  20  and  50  acres,  whereas  the  1860  census  had  shown  most  farms 
considerably  larger,  between  1 00  and  500  acres.  Those  larger  than  500  acres 
had  decreased  from  fifty-two  before  the  war  to  only  eight  by  1870,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  many  acres  of  farm  land  had  changed  hands  during  the 
years  immediately  after  the  war.  For  example,  in  1869  alone,  twenty-three 
plantations  in  Wake  comprising  7,872  acres  were  sold  for  taxes,  bringing 
only  $7,718.  The  number  of  “working  oxen”  had  decreased,  and  the  total 
number  of  horses  owned  by  Wake  farmers  was  less  than  half  the  prewar 
count.  But  those  who  could  had  begun  to  increase  their  stocks  of  donkeys 
and  mules.  Two  years  later  the  Daily  News  reported:  “There  are  at  present 
in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  a  larger  number  of  Horses  and  Mules  than  was  ever 
known  before.  We  have  drovers  from  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Kentucky 
quartered  in  the  city,  who  have  visited  this  section  the  second  time  this 
season.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  their  sales  have  proven  satisfactory  in 
every  particular,  which  speaks  well  of  our  city  as  a  stock  market.”  Bran¬ 
son’s  North  Carolina  Business  Directory  for  1872  listed  Wake  County’s 
agricultural  products  as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  “and 
fruits  in  great  variety,”  adding,  “Trucking  is  beginning  to  attract  attention 
and  is  profitable.  Vineyards  are  already  beginning  to  be  profitable,  and  are 
increasing  in  number  and  size.”  Similar  statements  promoting  grape  cul¬ 
ture  were  included  in  publications  of  the  various  land  companies  attempt¬ 
ing  to  attract  new  investors  to  the  county.  Cotton  production  more  than 
quadrupled  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  from  7,015  bales  in  1869  to 
30,115  in  1879. 35 


33  WPA ,  Slave  Narratives  13:324-327 .  And  see  2 19-220  for  Mattie  Curtis’s  account  of  her  farming  efforts 
and  first  bale  of  cotton. 

34  Standard  (w),  Apr.  14,  1869;  Ninth  Census  (1870)  2:225-226,  Population  Schedule,  Table  III,  Popula¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Divisions  Less  than  Counties;  Wake  Deed  Book  25:2 12ff. ;  Stuart  Noblin,  Leonidas  LaFayette 
Polk,  Agrarian  Crusader ,  98ff.;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  496-497;  Grange  certificate,  Jan.  1 , 
1874,  Amelia  Jeffreys  Letters  and  Papers;  see  also  Solon  Justus  Buck,  The  Grange  Movement;  a  Study  of 
Agricultural  Organization  and  its  Political,  Economic  and  Social  Manifestations,  1870-1880,  passim. 

A  helpful  discussion  of  the  developing  land  rental  system  in  counties  near  and  to  the  east  of  Wake  can  be 
found  in  Eric  Anderson,  Race  and  Politics  in  North  Carolina,  1872-1901:  The  Black  Second,  17-22. 

35  Eighth  Census  (1860)  2:  Agricultural  Schedule,  4,  108,  210;  Ninth  Census  (1870)  3:359,  Table  VII, 
Number  and  Size  of  Farms,  and  218-219,  Table  IV,  Production  of  Agriculture;  John  Hope  Franklin, 
Reconstruction:  After  the  Civil  War,  145;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory ,  1872 , 232;  see  below  at  n.  41. 


Ox-power  was  one  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  that  many  a  Wake 
Countian  was  grateful  to  have 
during  the  postwar  struggle  to 
make  a  living.  This  copy  of  a 
stereo  photograph  pictures  the 
still-unpaved  Hillsborough 
Street,  hitching  posts,  and  lamp 
standards  along  the  Capitol 
fence.  The  oxcart  and  drivers 
have  probably  delivered  farm 
products  to  market. 

Market  Attempts. — There  were  occasionally  recurring  attempts  to  make 
Raleigh  a  cotton  or  tobacco  market.  The  former  was  somewhat  more 
successful  than  the  latter;  but  neither  fully  materialized  nor  prospered. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  peace,  individual  commission  merchants  began 
receiving  and  shipping  cotton,  although  on  a  relatively  small  scale.  John  W. 
Moore,  writing  in  1876,  stated  that  “Raleigh  had  been  unknown  as  a  market 
for  sale  of  [cotton]  until  1868,”  when  “the  Cotton  Exchange”  was  estab¬ 
lished,  producing  at  least  until  the  mid- 1870s  a  rapid  growth  in  increased 
trade  and  prosperity.  Both  the  Sentinel  and  the  Telegram  were  in  1871 
touting  the  area’s  potentials,  the  former  proclaiming,  “What  is  needed  here 
is  to  build  up  markets  and  establish  manufactories.”  The  Telegram  op¬ 
timistically  noted  that  Raleigh  was  “rapidly  taking  her  place  among  the 
inland  centres  of  Southern  commerce  and  industry,”  and  that  the  city’s 
rapidly  increasing  trade  was  “very  satisfactory  to  every  one.”  George  T. 
Stronach  and  A.  G.  Lee  began  regular  “Raleigh  Cotton  Market”  columns 
in  local  newspapers  at  about  the  same  time.  Transmitting  local  business 
news  to  an  absent  uncle  in  1873,  young  Ernest  Elay  wood,  Jr.,  reported  that 
some  20,000  bales  were  sold  in  Raleigh  that  season,  at  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  cents  a  pound.  The  number  of  bales  sold  on  the  Raleigh  market 
continued  to  increase  yearly,  to  more  than  46,000  before  the  end  of  the 
decade.36 


Actual  figures  from  census  returns  are  as  follows  (1860  figures,  listed  first,  are  followed  by  1870  numbers 
in  parentheses):  number  of  farms  1,631  (1,995);  improved  acres  183,947  (119,021);  horses  4,137  (2,108); 
working  oxen  1 ,597  (1 ,186);  asses  and  mules  1 ,363  (1,596).  A  century  later,  there  had  developed  an  almost 
total  shift  away  from  cotton  production  in  Wake;  the  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  only  one 
acre  harvested  to  produce  one  bale  in  1978,  none  in  1979,  and  six  bales  on  ten  acres  in  1980.  Production  of 
others  of  Wake’s  chief  agricultural  products  in  the  1970s,  however,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  a  century 
earlier;  wheat,  oats,  and  sweet  potatoes  ranked  among  N.C.’s  counties  fifth,  fourth,  and  eighth,  respec¬ 
tively.  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Statistics,  1980:22,  1981:22 ,  1980: 12,  11. 

36  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directories ,  1866-1867  through  1877-1878 ,  passim;  John  W.  Moore,  History  of 
North  Carolina;  From  the  Earliest  Discoveries  to  the  Present  Time  2:420;  Sentinel  (d).  May  25,  1871; 
Telegram  (d),  Apr.  26,  1871  and  later  issues;  Carolina  Era  (Raleigh)  (w),  Aug.  12,  1871,  and  later  issues; 
E.  B.  Haywood,  Jr.,  to  George  Washington  Haywood,  Aug.  20,  1873,  Ernest  Haywood  Collection; 
K.  Battle,  Sketches,  66-67;  Raleigh  City  Directory ,  1880-1881 ,  32.  One  contemporary  writer  claimed  that 
the  Raleigh  market  handled  more  than  76,000  bales  in  1880.  John  W.  Moore,  School  History  of  North 
Carolina  (1882),  291. 
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The  Raleigh  Board  of  Trade,  organized  in  1871 ,  succeeded  in  one  of  its 
earliest  projects,  that  of  having  an  official  cotton  weigher  employed.  J.  D. 
Martin  won  the  post.  The  Board  later  became  known  as  the  Raleigh  Cotton 
and  Grocers’  Exchange,  and  was  influential  in  the  building  of  a  local  cotton 
compress.  At  mid-decade  a  record  number  of  no  fewer  than  twenty -four 
local  firms  or  individuals  advertised  themselves  as  cotton  buyers  or  cotton 
brokers.  Cotton  prices,  however,  which  had  already  declined  from 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound  in  1 868  to  twelve  cents  in  the  1 870s,  continued  its 
eventually  disastrous  downward  trend,  with  no  corresponding  decline  in 
the  costs  to  farmers  of  fertilizer,  machinery,  and  transportation.  Still, 
Wake  growers  were  well  on  the  way  to  making  Wake,  as  reported  in  the 
1880  census,  the  state’s  largest  cotton  producing  county,  with  a  yield  of 
some  30,000  bales  made  on  about  60,000  acres.  Yet,  though  most  of  these  as 
well  as  bales  from  some  other  nearby  counties  were  being  brought  to  the 
Raleigh  market,  most  of  the  crop  from  the  rest  of  the  state  was  being  sent  by 
rail  to  Wilmington’s  coastal  market.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  general  local 
outlook  was  still  optimistic  at  mid-decade.37 

Raleigh  did  not  develop  a  tobacco  market  until  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  four  warehouses  were  built  downtown.  Alexan¬ 
der  Stronach,  son  of  the  builder  of  the  first  (William  C.  Stronach),  summed 
up  the  situation  thus:  ‘'Hopes  were  once  entertained  that  Raleigh  would 
become  a  tobacco  market  .  .  .  [but]  for  some  reason  the  market  never 
materialized.  ...”  The  northwest  townships  in  Wake  County  —  New 
Light,  Oak  Grove,  and  Barton’s  Creek  —  comprised  the  primary  tobacco 
producing  area.  On  230  acres  in  that  northwest  portion,  tobacco  planters 
produced  in  1879  approximately  the  same  amount,  just  over  94,000  pounds, 
that  had  been  harvested  a  decade  earlier.38 

Resumption  of  the  State  Fair.- At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
less-than-a-decade-old  State  Agricultural  Society  had  agreed  that  the  an¬ 
nual  State  Fair  should  not  be  held  during  the  conflict.  Throughout^ the  war 
years,  however,  the  organization  had  continued  its  efforts  toward  in¬ 
fluencing  farmers  to  improve  their  methods.  They  had  urged  planters  to  aim 


37  Telegram  (d).  May  1, 6,  1871,  and  see  below  at  n.  67  (re  Board  of  Trade);  City  of  Raleigh  (1887),  79; 
Raleigh  City  Directories ,  passim;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  493;  Tenth  Census  (1880): 
Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Table  XIII,  237;  Grady  W.  Miller,  “The  Good  Earth  of  Wake,”  Raleigh 
(magazine)  3  (No.  4,  1971):  16;  Raleigh  City  Directory ,  1880-1881 ,  32. 

A  cotton  platform  was  built  before  1883  near  the  Raieigh  and  Gaston  railroad  on  N.  Salisbury  at  Jones 
Street,  and  in  May  1886  O.  H.  Foster  &  Co.  built  and  began  operating  a  large  cotton  compress  there. 
Raleigh  City  Directory,  1883,  10  ;City  of  Raleigh  (1887),  88;  see  Shaffer,  Outline  Map  of  the  City  of  Raleigh, 
1888. 

38  City  of  Raleigh  (1887),  83-92;  Stronach,  The  “ Geranium  Valley”  Stronachs  (photo-type  copy.  North 
Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina),  36;  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871;  Miller,  “Good  Earth  of 
Wake,”  16;  Ninth  Census  (1870),  Table  IV,  Productions  of  Agriculture,  220;  Tenth  Census  (1880),  Table 
XV,  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  302-303. 

Stronach  said  the  warehouse,  on  S.  Wilmington  St.,  was  a  severe  financial  loss;  before  its  demolition  the 
family  lent  the  building  for  conventions,  balls,  and  other  gatherings  too  large  for  the  two  local  public 
auditoriums.  Stronach,  loc.  cit.  Credit  for  introducing  the  tobacco  industry  into  Wake  is  given  D.  B.  Avera 
and  B.  H.  Woodell  in  one  contemporary  publication.  Historical  &  Descriptive  Review  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  (1885),  83-84.  In  1981  Wake  ranked  sixth  among  N.C.  counties  in  farm  cash  receipts  for  tobacco 
($45,443,000),  having  produced  more  than  30  million  pounds  the  preceding  year.  N.C.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  N.C.  Farm  Income  (Feb.  1982),  5,  8;  idem,  Agricultural  Statistics,  1981 ,  14. 
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toward  full  production,  in  order  to  produce  home  necessities  as  well  as  food 
and  fodder  for  troops  and  horses.  It  was  not  until  1869  that  the  fair  was 
resumed.  The  fairgrounds,  taken  over  for  a  Confederate  training  camp  and 
hospital  and  after  1865  as  Federal  barracks  and  hospital,  belonged  to  the 
city  of  Raleigh.  With  the  prospect  of  the  fair’s  resumption  and  its  antici¬ 
pated  boost  to  the  city’s  economy,  the  city  commissioners  readily  agreed 
on  April  28,  1869,  to  grant  the  property  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  so 
long  as  fairs  and  exhibitions  continued  to  be  held  there.  Buildings  de¬ 
stroyed  during  and  following  the  war  were  replaced,  and  the  ninth  fair 
opened  October  19,  1869.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  as  president  of  the  agricultural 
society,  delivered  the  opening  address  at  this  first  postwar  fair.  A  change 
beginning  in  1871,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  opinion  of  the  Raleigh 
Telegram,  was  the  awarding  of  medals,  cups,  and  pitchers  as  premiums  in 
place  of  small  cash  prizes.  The  annual  event  continued  on  the  original  site 
through  1872,  after  which  year  it  was  moved  to  a  west  Raleigh  site  north  of 
Hillsborough  Street  between  the  later  Horne  Street  and  Brooks  Avenue.39 

Land  Companies. — A  new  type  of  postwar  venture  involved  land  com¬ 
panies  that  encouraged  immigration  to  the  South  and  endeavored  to  induce 
northern  investors  to  purchase  local  land  for  both  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  development.  One  such  firm  organized  in  1865  in  Raleigh  with  offices 
also  in  New  York  was  Battle,  Heck  &  Company.  Recalling  the  numerous 
expressions  of  admiration  voiced  by  northern  soldiers  for  the  climate  and 
other  advantages  of  the  state,  one  of  the  partners,  Kemp  Plummer  Battle, 
explained  that  the  company  sought  through  the  project  to  “aid  in  restoring 
the  prosperity  of  our  State  and  the  dissipation  of  feelings  of  hostility 
between  the  sections  [of  the  country].’’  Would-be  sellers  placed  nearly 
150,000  acres  of  land  with  the  agency  to  offer  potential  purchasers.  The 
company  failed,  largely  because  of  the  threat  of  Congress’s  confiscation  of 
properties  in  the  South,  according  to  Battle,  who  later  declared,  “Seldom 
did  an  enterprise  have  greater  prospects  of  success;  [but]  seldom  did  an 
enterprise  so  suddenly  and  completely  collapse.’’40 

The  North  Carolina  Land  Company,  of  which  George  Little  of  Raleigh 
was  president,  continued  in  business  somewhat  longer.  Established  in 


39  Register  (w),  Nov.  27,  1861 ;  see  above,  chap.  13  at  n.  14 ,  Standard  (d),  May  1, 1869;  Wake  Deed  Book 
27:244;  Sentinel  (d),  Feb.  22,  23,  Mar.  25,  Oct.  20,  1869;  K.  Battle, Memories,  224-225;  Telegram  (d),  July 
12, 1871 ;  see,  onDrie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  No.  6,  “Fair  Grounds,”  and  No.  31,  “United  States 
Barracks.” 

See  Hendrick,  Training  of  an  American,  25-26,  for  account  of  Confederate  veterans’  gathering  at  State 
Fair  for  presentation  of  bust  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

From  1873  until  1925  the  fair  was  held  at  the  north-of-Hillsborough  Street  site,  part  of  which  was  later 
occupied  by  the  Raleigh  Little  Theatre  and  municipal  rose  garden.  After  two  years  when  no  fairs  were  held, 
1926  and  1927,  the  state-owned  site  north  ofU.S.  Highway  1-South  was  designated  as  the  state  fairgrounds. 
Annual  fairs  continued  there  from  1928,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  years,  1942-1945.  Thus,  the  196/ fair 
was  called  the  100th.  Not  until  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  1877  organization  of  the  N.C.  Department 
of  Agriculture  did  that  department  of  state  government  assume  responsibility  for  the  fairs,  beginning  in 
1930.  See  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Official  Anniversary  Souvenir  Program,  North  Carolina  State 
Fair,  1853-1953,  6,  43. 

40  Battle,  Heck  &Co.  papers,  1865,  passim.  Battle  Family  Papers;  K.  Battle,  Memories,  201-203.  Other 
partners  were  Jonathan  McGee  Heck,  Dr.  William  J.  Hawkins,  and  Bailey  P.  Williamson,  and  (according  to 
Jonathan  Daniels),  Milton  S.  Littlefield.  K.  Battle,  loc.  cit. ;  Jonathan  Daniels,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers, 
152ff. 
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Raleigh  in  1869,  its  officers  published  a  136-page  booklet  extolling  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities  in  the  state.  Of  its  capital  county,  the  writers  stressed 
Wake’s  abundantly  productive  and  “cheap”  lands.  An  1870  advertisement 
indicated  the  firm’s  readiness  to  locate  “Northern  &  European  Settlers” 
and  to  sell  “Improved  Farms,  Timber  and  Mineral  Lands,  Houses,  Mines, 
Water  Powers,  &c.”  The  General  Assembly  in  1871  noted  officially  that  the 
company  had  “materially  aided  in  securing  considerable  immigration  to 
this  state,  and  in  the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital.”  That  session 
passed  an  act  naming  the  organization’s  President  Little  commissioner  of 
immigration  for  North  Carolina,  “without  any  salary,”  for  the  purpose  of 
“manifesting  to  all  people,  whether  native  or  foreign,  a  willingness  to  offer 
them  a  secure  and  safe  asylum  within  its  borders.”  Extending  its  efforts 
abroad,  the  company  engaged  a  Frenchman  named  J.  L.  Labiaux,  then 
living  at  Ransom’s  Bridge,  North  Carolina,  to  be  special  agent  for  interest¬ 
ing  investors  and  settlers  from  France  and  Germany.  The  Telegram  re¬ 
printed  several  of  his  letters  published  in  New  Jersey  and  as  far  away  as 
Paris.  In  these  he  extolled  the  advantages  of  relocating  in  the  Raleigh  area, 
emphasizing  the  lucrative  possibilities  in  the  brewery,  winemaking,  truck 
gardening,  and  stock-raising  fields.  He  even  suggested  a  profit  might  be 
made  in  exporting  from  the  Tar  Heel  State  “what  we  call  here,  lightwood.  ’  ’ 
“This  article,”  he  explained,  “is  very  fat,  and  one  tenth  part  of  the  volume 
will  ignite  better  than  a  whole  of  your  kindling  wood.”  He  cautioned, 
however,  “None  but  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and  wine  dressers  with  some 
capital,  and  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  should  come,  as  simple 
mechanics  and  laborers  cannot  work  here  at  the  low  prices  labor  is  paid  for 
at  present.”41 

Mills  and  “ Manufactories .” — Two  years  after  the  war  there  were 
operating  on  watercourses  throughout  Wake  County  at  least  fifty  mills  of 
various  sorts,  including  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills,  as  well  as  two  turpentine 
distilleries,  W.  R.  Miller’s  cotton  seed  oil  mill  near  Huntsville,  and  the 
Forest  Manufacturing  Company’s  paper  mill  at  the  Falls  of  Neuse.  Among 
“manufactories”  listed  in  Branson’s  North  Carolina  Business  Directory 
editions  of  1867  through  1872  were  the  foundry  and  plow  factory  of  W.  B. 
Dunn  and  Company  in  Forestville,  James  E.  Allen  and  Company’s  brick 
yard  at  Asbury;  N.  S.  Harp’s  carriage-making  establishment  near  Raleigh; 
Briggs  and  Dodd’s  sash  and  blind  factory;  Alfred  Upchurch’s  and  T.  G. 
Jenkins’s  carriage  and  buggy  factories;  metalworking  establishments  in  tin, 
copper,  and  gunsmithing  owned  by  Lougee  and  Brother,  Jesse  Brown, 
Hart  and  Lewis,  Charles  Kuester,  and  I.  H.  Hesselbach;  H.  J.  Brown’s 
cabinet  shop;  C.  W.  D.  Hutchings  and  Brother,  saddle  and  harnessmak¬ 
ing;  the  shoe  factory  of  Watson  and  Ellen;  Rev.  L.  L.  Hendren’s  estab- 


41  N.C.  Land  Company,  A  Guide  to  Capitalists  and  Emigrants  .  .  .  (1869),  55-56,  and  passim;  see  also 
114-119  for  testimonial  letter  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Mason;  Standard  (d).  Mar.  25,  1870;  N.C.  Public  Laws, 
1870-1871 ,  c.  1 10;  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  5,  Mar.  3,  May  25,  July  8, 1871;  and  see,  as  example,  Wake  Deed  Book 
31:238. 

Other  early  officers  were  George  W.  Swepson,  R.  W.  Best,  and  Richard  Kingsland,  “late  of  New  York.” 
N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869 ,  c.  72. 
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lishment  producing  “Aurora  Burning  Fluid”;  and  the  North  State  Iron  and 
Brass  Works  (formerly  Silas  Burns’s  foundry)  on  West  Street  in  Raleigh 
owned  by  B.  P.  Williamson  and  others.  W.  T.  Adams  and  Son  also  had  a 
foundry  and  machine  shop  at  the  corner  of  Davie  and  McDowell  streets  in 
1871. 42 

When  the  1870  census  takers  canvassed  Wake  County,  they  reported 
only  19  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills,  although  Branson’s  1869  and  1872 
business  directories  named  58  and  68,  respectively.  The  census  reports 
listed  27  other  manufacturing  establishments,  turning  out  products  in  the 
following  lines:  books  (3);  bread  and  other  bakery  products  (2);  carriages 
and  wagons  (5);  freight  cars  (1);  men’s  clothing  (2);  gas  (1);  cast  iron 
products  (5);  machinery  (2);  paper  (1);  sash,  doors,  and  blinds  (2);  and  tin, 
copper,  and  ironware  (3).  But  the  canvassers  overlooked,  among  other 
industries  recorded  in  both  1869  and  1872  directories,  3  or  4  furniture 
makers,  2  to  4  turpentine  distilleries,  a  saddle  and  harness  maker,  a 
longtime  gunsmith,  an  ongoing  tannery,  a  brickyard,  several  makers  of 
patent  medicines  and  home  lighting  fluids,  and  the  broom  factory  at  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  All  of  these  are  accounted  for  in 
the  directories.43 

W.  B.  Allegre’s  thriving  paper  mill  at  Falls  of  the  Neuse  sustained 
serious  damage  in  a  March  1871  fire.  A  sometime  employee  and  resident  of 
the  area,  Solomon  Frazier,  was  convicted  of  arson  and  received  a  twenty- 
five-year  sentence.  Allegre  sold  his  interest  to  an  associate,  William  F. 
Askew,  who  repaired  the  mill  and  reopened  it  as  the  Falls  of  Neuse 
Manufacturing  Company.  James  D.  Royster,  whose  Milbumie  paper  mill 


42  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868 ,  1 10,  107  (also  in  1869  and  1872  editions);  Sentinel  (d), 
Apr.  27,  1869;  Telegram  (d),  May  19,  June  20,  21,  1871. 

Bailey  P.  Williamson  and  Orlando  Shay  had  owned  the  North  State  foundry  during  the  war  but  dissolved 
their  partnership  late  in  1865,  with  A.  B.  Andrews  replacing  Shay.  Rebuilt  after  a  serious  July  1867  fire,  the 
foundry  was  later  owned  by  Separk,  Hicks  and  Co.  in  the  1870s;  by  G.  M.  Allen  and  W.  G.  Cram  from  1877 
into  the  nineties;  and  in  the  20th  century  as  the  Raleigh  Iron  Works,  by  T.  L.  Eberhardt  followed  by  William 
T.  Harding.  In  1931  it  was  acquired  by  James  M.  Peden  and  became  the  Peden  Steel  Company,  which 
remained  on  the  original  (1851)  site  until  the  company’s  move  to  North  Boulevard  in  1963.  North  Carolina 
Almanac  (Raleigh),  1869,  21;  Standard  (w),  Aug.  6,  1862;  Wake  Deed  Book  23:687,  731,  741,  786,  787; 
Register  (w),  Sept.  24,  \$62, Standard  (d),  Jan.  1,  1866;  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  20, 1866 ^Republican  (w),  July  20, 
1867;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869\  Wake  Deed  Book  24:383,  537,  Book  25:444; 
Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1872,  1877-1879,  1884 ;  Historical  and  Descriptive  Review  (1885),  76; 
Raleigh  City  Directory,  1896-1897  and  1900s-l930s\ News  and  Observer,  Mar.  22,  1903, Oct. 3,  1931;Peden 
Steel  Co.  dedication  program,  June  1963;  Peden  Angles  7  (May  1973). 

Two  blind  and  sash  factories  are  shown  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  as  Nos.  42  and  43.  The 
two  foundries  appear  near  each  other  as  No.  40,  “N.C.  Agricultural  Machine  Works,’’  and  No.  41,  “Adams 
&  Sons  Foundry.” 

43  Ninth  Census  (1870)  3:709,  Manufacturing  Statistics,  and  555,  Table  IX,  Branson,  N.C.  Business 
Directory,  1869,  153-154,  1872,  222. 

Letters  patent  were  issued  Oct.  19,  1866,  incorporating  the  Raleigh  Manufacturing  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  “manufacturing  of  cotton  and  wool  and  the  grinding  of  grain”;  incorporators  were  W.  H. 
Willard,  R.  W.  Pulliam,  W.  B.  Gulick,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  and  D.  M.  Barringer.  This  may  have  been  the  “new 
cotton  factory”  visited  by  members  of  the  newly  formed  N.C.  Press  Association  during  the  annual 
convention  in  Raleigh  in  1874.  Letters  patent  dated  Oct.  19,  1866,  in  N.C.,  “Records  of  formation  of 
corporations:  certificates  of  incorporation  signed  by  Secietary  of  State  1866-1870,”  N.C.  Secretary  of  State 
Papers;  Noblin,L.  L.  Polk,  81.  Governor  Jonathan  Worth  and  others  were  involved  in  a  factory  for  making 
artificial  legs,  a  product  needed  by  many  returning  Confederate  veterans.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  The 
Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Worth  1:546. 
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had  been  destroyed  by  Union  troops  in  1865,  was  in  charge  for  a  while.44 

In  Wake’s  centennial  year,  local  newspapers  announced  the  entry  of  at 
least  two  local  businessmen  into  a  venture  new  to  Wake,  that  of  tobacco 
manufacturing  on  a  small  scale.  In  February  1871  O.  H.  Millham  began 
making  cigars  at  the  corner  of  Hargett  and  Person  streets.  His  own  brands, 
“Raleigh  Favorite,”  “Legal  Tender,”  and  “Planter,”  were  almost  imme¬ 
diately  available  in  local  stores.  April  of  the  same  year  saw  the  start  of 
Samuel  A.  Parham’s  smoking  tobacco  “factory.”  He  took  over  the  old 
bayonet  factory  building  near  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  shops  and  employed 
a  tobacconist  from  Granville  County,  Cornelius  F.  Reams,  to  supervise  the 
work.45 

But  promoters  of  the  local  economy  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  investors  to 
transform  Wake’s  county  seat  into  an  industrial  center,  which  some  be¬ 
lieved  held  the  promise  of  an  answer  to  the  county’s  economic  woes.  The 
Daily  Telegram,  although  delighting  for  the  moment  in  a  good  business 
picture  in  the  spring  of  1 87 1 ,  prophesied  that  it  would  not  last.  ‘  ‘There  is  not 
enough  manufacturing  in  our  midst,”  was  the  warning,  “and  too  much  of 
the  brokerage  and  commission  business.”  The  Sentinel  concurred:  “May 
we  not  hope  to  see  attention  turned  to  more  substantial  objects,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  so  much  that  is  beautiful,  perpetuate  our 
prosperity  by  building  on  more  solid  foundations?”  Editors  and  others 
continued  to  campaign  for  a  Raleigh  cotton  or  tobacco  factory,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  raw  materials,  railroads,  and  nearby  coal.  One  group 
of  local  businessmen  went  so  far  as  to  organize  a  citizens’  meeting  at  the 
courthouse  to  attempt  formation  of  a  cooperative  cotton  factory;  but  the 
project  never  materialized.46 

Newspapers. — Steadily  increasing  numbers  of  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  by  local  businesses  offer  one  indication  of  improving  economic 
matters,  at  least  for  some  Wake  Countians.  The  continuation  or  reappear¬ 
ance  of  antebellum  papers  presents  another.  The  establishing  of  numerous 
new  publications  was  still  another  positive,  though  fluctuating,  indicator; 
for  the  immediate  postwar  years  witnessed  both  the  founding  and  the 
demise  of  several  local  newspapers. 

After  a  temporary  suspension,  W.  W.  Holden’s  Standard  continued  for 
another  five  and  a  half  years  after  the  war.  During  part  of  Holden’s  months 
as  governor,  the  paper’s  owner  was  newcomer  Milton  Littlefield,  who  in 
1869  commissioned  J.  P.  Prairie  to  design  an  expensive  new  building  for  its 
operations.  After  Littlefield’s  abrupt  departure  from  Raleigh  in  1870,  the 
Standard  was  edited  for  most  of  the  nine  months  remaining  of  its  existence 
by  Joseph  Holden,  son  of  its  earlier  long-time  editor  and  publisher.  The 
familiar  name.  Raleigh  Register ,  which  had  disappeared  from  Raleigh  in 


44  Telegram  (d).  Mar.  21,  22,  Apr.  19,  25,  1871;  Sentinel  (d).  Mar.  21,  23,  24,  1871;  Brent  D.  Glass, 
“Power  and  Paper  for  the  Piedmont:  The  Falls  of  the  Neuse  Dam,”  Carolina  Comments  27  (Jan. 
1979):  19-25;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1871-1872,  c.  15. 

45  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  10,  Apr.  26,  May  2,  1871;  Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  26,  May  4,  1871;  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directory,  1872,  222. 

46  Telegram  (d),  Mar.  9,  16,  18,  Apr.  26,  July  8,  1871;  Sentinel  (d).  May  25,  1871. 
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1863,  reappeared  in  1867  and  1868;  but  it  was  applied  to  an  entirely  new 
paper,  formerly  the  Union  Register  of  Greensboro.  The  year  1867  saw  the 
demise  of  the  Daily  Progress ,  which  had  been  transferred  from  New  Bern 
to  Raleigh  in  1862,  and  of  Southern  Field  and  Fireside ,  published  since 

1 864.  Simultaneously  the  Progress  also  continued  for  a  while  in  New  Bern, 
under  Union  Editorship.  All  five  religious  denominational  periodicals 
ceased  publication  near  or  soon  after  war’s  end;  gradually  all  reappeared. 
The  Episcopalian  Church  Intelligencer  had  the  shortest  hiatus,  May  to  late 
August  1865.  The  Baptists’  Biblical  Recorder  stopped  publishing  in  April 
1865  and  resumed  in  November.  The  last  issue  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
was  dated  March  28,  1865;  it  was  reestablished  in  1867  as  the  Episcopal 
Methodist.  The  press  of  the  Christian  Sun  was  still  from  1864  until  1867. 
And  the  Primitive  Baptist ,  having  stopped  in  September  1864,  was  in  print 
again  about  1870  for  a  short  time.47 

In  August  1865  William  E.  Pell  and  Seaton  Gales  began  publishing  the 
Daily  Sentinel.  Three  years  later  Conservative  Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  of  Hills¬ 
borough  purchased  the  paper  and  continued  it  for  nearly  a  decade  longer. 
Also  in  1865  three  new  journals  had  brief  existences:  the  daily  and  semi¬ 
weekly  Record,  the  North  Carolina  Advertiser,  and  the  Journal  of  Free¬ 
dom.  The  last-named  was  published  by  white  members  of  the  Republican 
party  but  carried  news  of  especial  interest  to  freedmen  and  promoted 
‘  ‘equal  rights  for  all  men,  regardless  of  class  or  color,”  as  proclaimed  in  its 
masthead.  The  Journal  lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  Almost  as  short-lived  was 
the  Weekly  Republican,  edited  and  published  by  Frank  S.  Pearson,  Jr., 
from  a  Wilmington  Street  upstairs  office.  Beginning  in  June  1 867,  it  catered 
especially  to  the  interests  and  concerns  of  blacks;  it  too  apparently  failed 
after  a  few  months.48 

Rev.  Levi  Branson  began  in  1866  editing  th e  Enterprise  for  Branson  and 
Farrar,  publishers.  Advertised  as  a  weekly  ‘‘family  paper,”  it  came  out  for 
somewhat  over  a  year.  Also  in  1867  Life  Boat,  a  monthly  newspaper  for 
children,  had  a  brief  career,  as  did  in  1868  the  Holden  Record  (an  anti- 
Holden  campaign  news  sheet  listing  H.  H.  Helper  on  its  masthead  as  editor 
and  proprietor),  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  the  North  Carolinian  in  the 
following  year.  The  first  issue  of  the  Friend  of  Temperance  came  out  in 
August  1 868,  initiating  a  publication  that,  with  successors,  lasted  more  than 
a  decade.  Wake’s  centennial  year,  1871,  saw  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Nichols  and  Gorman’s  daily  and  weekly  Telegram,  as  well  as  of  the  Gazette 


47  See  above,  chap.  13atn.  147;  Daniels,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers ,  passim;  see  below  at  n.  64, Standard 
(d).  May  6,  1869,  and  masthead  Mar.  through  Dec.  24,  1870;  R.  Jones,  N.C.  Newspapers  on  Microfilm,  49; 
informational  typescript  dated  June  1967  to  update  3rd  edn.  of  same;  Jones  and  Avant,  Union  List  of  N.C. 
Newspapers,  95,  102,  81,  83;  Stroupe,  “Beginnings  of  Religious  Journalism,”  16-21;  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Review  (1885),  86. 

48  R.  Jones,  N.C.  Newspapers  on  Microfilm,  43-52,  passim;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  3:421;  Standard 
(d),June3,  1865;  Journal  of Freedom  (w).  Sept.  30-Oct.  31,  1865;  Gay,  “Negro  Community  in  Raleigh,”  10, 
lists  Raleigh  Negro  Daniel  Battle  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Republican,  and  (10,  33)  cites  issues  of  Aug. 
24,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  7,21,  1867,  in  Hunter  papers,  which  issues  do  not  appear  on  State  Archives  microfilm.  In 
1879  and  again  in  1880  the  Journal  of  Industry  appeared  in  connection  with  the  Negro  State  Fair.  James  H. 
Harris  began  editing  th eNorth  Carolina  Republican  in  1880.  Gay,  op.  cit. ,  33;  R.  Jones,  N.C.  Newspapers 
on  Microfilm ,  47 ,  48;  N.C.  Republican  (Raleigh)  (w),  July  30,  Nov.  12,  1880  [the  only  issues  microfilmed]. 
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and  the  monthly  North  Carolina  State  Advertiser.  A  new  paper,  the  Caro¬ 
lina  Era ,  began  a  six-year  history  that  year;  the  Daily  Carolinian  lasted 
about  five  months.  The  following  year  Blasting  Powder  and  We  Know  were 
issued  for  a  few  weeks.  Also  in  1872  there  appeared  the  first  issues  of  the 
weekly  and  daily  News,  which  was  later  to  merge  with  the  Observer  to  form 
Raleigh’s  continuing  News  and  Observer.  The  following  May  (1873),  three 
Raleigh  editors  were  among  professionals  forming  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  in  Goldsboro.  They  were  Jordan  Stone  of  the  News, 
John  Spelman  of  the  Sentinel,  and  the  Era’s  Samuel  Carrow.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  convention  in  Raleigh  the  following  year.49 

Business  in  the  County  Town. — A  few  days  after  Union  troops  had 
occupied  Wake  County,  Progress  editor  John  L.  Pennington  had  written: 

Among  the  many  sudden  changes  of  the  last  few  days,  that  in  prices  is 
very  striking.  We  can  scarcely  realize  saying  so  many  cents  instead  of 
so  many  dollars,  and  then  the  occasional  clink  of  silver  almost  as¬ 
tonishes  our  ears,  so  long  unaccustomed  to  such  sounds.  .  .  .  Bacon, 
formerly  $10  per  pound,  can  now  be  had  for  10  cents.  Coffee  is  50  cents 
per  lb.  instead  of  $50,  and  so  on.  These  figures  seem  strange  to  us,  and  it 
will  take  us  some  days  to  become  familiarized  with  them.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  bringing  our  money  to  market  in  a  basket  and  carrying  home  pur¬ 
chases  in  our  pocket,  we  expect  to  reverse  the  order. 

Before  the  end  of  May  he  was  able  to  rejoice,  “Our  Market  is  beginning  to 
resume  its  old  appearance.  Fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  &c., 
arrive  in  limited  quantities,  but  fresh  meats  are  scarce.  .  .  .”  Those  farmers 
who  had  products  to  exchange  found  a  ready  market  in  town,  for  city 
dwellers  were  anxious  to  have  country  produce  for  their  tables.50 

“Greenbacks”  began  to  circulate  as  Union  soldiers  exchanged  United 
States  money  for  commodities.  “For  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  con¬ 
quest,”  Mrs.  Mary  Bayard  Clarke  wrote  for  a  magazine,  “many  ladies  who 
had  always  lived  in  affluence  were  supporting  themselves  and  their  families 
by  making  pies  to  sell  to  the  soldiers,  while  the  sons  of  the  first  gentlemen  in 
the  land  might  be  seen  selling  newspapers,  cigars,  lemonade,  and  other 
trifles,  in  the  street.”  Mrs.  Ellen  Mordecai  wrote  to  her  aunt  in  Richmond 
that  her  teen-aged  son  Sam  sold  milk  from  their  cows  every  morning  and 


49  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1866-1867,  197;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  3:199;  Jones  and 
Avant,  Union  List  of  N.C.  Newspapers ,  80-1 11,  passim;  R.  Jones,  N.C.  Newspapers  on  Microfilm,  43-52, 
passim;  see  “obituary”  of  the  Telegram  by  John  C.  Gorman  in  that  daily,  Aug.  8, 1871;Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  The 
Tar  Heel  Press,  70-71;  Noblin,  L.  L.  Polk,  81,  citing  press  association  historical  records. 

The  Carolina  Era,  begun  “in  the  interest  of  the  National  Republican  party,”  had  a  succession  of  at  least 
five  different  editors  in  its  not-quite-twelve-month  career,  including  Quentin  Busbee,  Marcus  Erwin,  Lewis 
Hanes,  W.  Whitaker,  and  J.  C.  Logan  Harris.  Carolina  Era,  June  6,  1871,  ff.;  “Checklist  of  United  States 
Newspapers  in  the  General  Library  of  Duke  University,”  reproduced  on  the  microfilm  of  this  newspaper. 

The  News  and  Observer  claims  as  its  founding  date  Aug.  8,  1865,  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Sentinel. 
That  newspaper  was  purchased  in  1877  by  the  Observer,  which  had  begun  publication  Nov.  16,  1876.  The 
News,  published  since  Mar.  1,  1872,  merged  with  the  Observer,  the  first  issue  under  the  name  News  and 
Observer  appearing  Sept.  12,  1880.  Jonathan  Daniels,  “One  Hundred  Years  as  Tar  Heel  ’Tocsin,’  ”  News 
and  Observer,  “Incredible  Century”  edition,  May  16,  1965,  Sec.  B;  Observer  (d),  Nov.  16,  1876;  Daily 
News,  Mar.  1,  1872;  News  and  Observer,  Sept.  12,  1880. 

50  Progress  (d),  Apr.  17,  May  26,  1865.  These  prices  were  still  at  about  the  same  level  in  the  early  1870s. 
Telegram  (d),  Apr.  30, 1871 ;  Telegram  (w),  June  17,  1871.  See  above,  chap.  13  at  n.  75,  for  wartime  prices. 
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that  “while  we  had  vegetables,  sold  them;  but  my  garden,  was  so  pillaged 
by  the  soldiers,  that  I  have  stopped  working  it,  so  there  is  nothing  in  it  but 
weeds,  &  a  few  tomatoes  and  some  okra.”  Young  Walter  Hines  Page  of 
Cary  helped  begin  his  family’s  financial  recovery  by  selling  peaches  from 
their  orchard  to  soldiers  in  Raleigh.51 

Some  Union  soldiers  came  into  town  and  began  selling  articles  as  sutlers, 
especially  along  Fayetteville  Street,  until  ordered  by  the  Federal  comman¬ 
der  to  cease  operations.  An  enterprising  Wisconsin  infantryman  recorded 
in  his  diary  for  April  21  that  he  “went  to  town  and  bought  and  sold 
sweetcake  and  tobacco  and  made  3  dollars  profit  and  one  can  of  Cream.” 
On  the  following  afternoon  he  returned  “and  speculated  a  little.”  A  local 
newspaper  noted  the  presence  of  “a  large  number  of  sutlers’  stores”  along 
Fayetteville  Street  offering  such  items  as  cheese  and  other  articles  “that  we 
consider  a  luxury  here.”  The  writer  added  optimistically,  “Our  own  mer¬ 
chants  should  soon  begin  to  do  something  in  this  direction  .  .  .and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  what  the  military  authorities  will  authorize  any  of  them  who 
are  able,  to  go  North  and  bring  back  stocks  of  goods.  The  re-opening  of  our 
home  business  and  the  general  resumption  of  trade  among  our  citizens 
cannot  occur  too  soon.”A2 

That  expectation  began  gradually  to  come  true.  Longtime  jeweler  and 
engraver  H.  [Henry]  Mahler  was  back  in  business  by  the  end  of  May  1865, 
as  was  James  McKimmon  with  his  dry  goods  store  and  his  “Ice  Cream  and 
Soda  Water  Saloon’  ’  in  its  accustomed  place  on  Fayetteville  Street  near  the 
corner  of  Morgan.  Other  familiar  names  remaining  open  or  resuming  busi¬ 
ness  within  a  year  were  W.  H.  and  R.  S.  Tucker’s  dry  goods  store;  the 
Williams  and  Haywood  drug  store;  R.  B.  Andrews,  clothier;  A.  W. 
Fraps’s  bar  and  store;  Philip  Thiem’s  variety  store;  Charles  Kuester  and 
Brother,  gunsmiths  and  locksmiths;  E.  Besson  and  Alex  Kreth,  tailors; 
Lougee  and  Brother,  grocers;  Branson  and  Farrar,  publishers,  booksellers, 
and  bookbinders;  George  T.  Cooke,  general  merchandise;  B.  P. 
Williamson  and  Company,  auction  and  commission  merchants;  Jordan 
Womble,  grocer  and  commission  merchant;  grocers  E.  A.  Whitaker, 

L.  W.  Peck,  and  W.  Upchurch;  T.  R.  Fentress  and  M.  Grausman,  mer¬ 
chant  tailors;  P.  F.  Pescud,  druggist;  and  E.  F.  Wyatt,  saddler  and  harness 
maker  and  father  of  the  founder  of  the  continuing  Job  P.  Wyatt  firm.53 

Scott  and  Jim,  two  barbers  who  were  free  Negroes  before  the  war,  had 
opened  their  own  barber  shop  in  the  Exchange  Hotel  on  Hillsborough 
Street  a  year  before  the  war  was  over.  Scott  Brown,  who  had  worked  for 

M.  K.  Cook  for  six  years  before  going  into  business  for  himself,  had  a  new 
partner  in  1866,  and  the  establishment  became  known  as  Scott  and  Alfred. 
By  1867  a  few  other  blacks  had  been  enterprising  and  fortunate  enough  to 
open  businesses  in  Raleigh.  Among  those  listed  in  Branson’s  Business 
Directory  for  that  year  were  grocer  John  Caswell;  blacksmiths  Isaiah 


51  Clarke,  “Gen.  Sherman’s  Officers,”  (June  1 866):35 1 ;  Ellen  Mordecai  Mordecai  to  Emma  Mordecai, 
1865,  Emma  Mordecai  diary,  Mordecai  Family  Papers;  Hendrick,  Life  and  Letters  of ..  .  Page  1:14. 

52  Progress  (d),  Apr.  30,  May  19,  1865;  Kittinger  Diary,  Apr.  21,  22,  1865. 

53  Progress  (d).  May  31,  1865;  advertisements  in  various  other  local  newspapers,  1865;  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directory,  1866-1867 ,  passim;  1872  ,  223;  Joann  C.  Wyatt,  Through  the  Patience  of  Job,  1. 


Four  Fayetteville  Street  businesses  in  the  1870s,  in  the  second  block,  west  side, 
were  (from  left)  E.  Besson's  French  Tailoring  Establishment;  a  wooden  building 
that  may  have  been  Briggs  Hardware' s  earlier  store;  the  1874  Briggs  Building  still 
standing;  and  grocers  Williamson,  Upchurch,  &  Thomas,  with  Edwards  & 
Broughton  Printing  Co.  in  the  upper  floor.  ( Photographs  are  from  Archives,  Briggs, 
and  Edwards  &  Broughton.) 

Rayner,  Austin  Ford,  and  Sam  and  Cap  Haywood,  all  on  Wilmington 
Street;  H.  T.  Hughes,  a  Fayetteville  Street  grocer;  Handy  Lockhart, 
cabinetmaker,  and  Robert  Scalt,  blacksmith,  both  on  Morgan  Street;  and 
three  other  blacksmiths,  Camon  [Cameron]  Perry  and  Eli  Williams  on 
Hargett  Street  and  Robert  Lucas,  address  not  listed.54 

Henry  J.  Brown,  coffin  and  cabinetmaker  since  1836,  had  postwar  com¬ 
petition  from  two  other  undertakers  and  cabinetmakers,  K.  B.  Waitt  and 
E.  D.  Haynes.  Brown  began  advertising  the  improved  “Fish’s  Metalic” 
[sic]  caskets  at  his  place  of  business  at  the  corner  of  Dawson  and  Morgan 
streets.55 


54  Progress  (d),  Feb.  17,  1864;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1866-1867,  101, 1867-1868,  108-109; 
WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:214. 

Brown’s  barbershop,  in  1871,  was  under  Tucker  Hall.  Telegram  (d),  July  28,  1871.  The  two  blacksmith 
establishments  continued  in  operation  in  the  1870s.  Telegram  (d),  Apr.  29,  May  2,  1871.  Willis  Haywood, 
who  had  learned  smithing  while  a  slave  of  William  R.  Pool,  opened  a  blacksmith  shop  on  E.  Cabarrus  St.; 
his  son  Alonzo  continued  the  business  into  the  1930s.  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:383-384.  Handy  Lock¬ 
hart’s  name  is  frequently  recorded  erroneously  as  Handy  Lockett.  Re  Negro  businessmen  in  Raleigh  in  the 
mid-1870s,  see  Wilmoth  A.  Carter,  The  Urban  Negro  in  the  South,  46-47.  Also  see  above,  chap.  13,  n.  104, 
re  James  H.  Jones,  Raleigh  Negro  businessman. 

55  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1866-1867,  199,  188,  98-99,  1 867-1868,  108 ;News  and  Observer, 
Sept.  19,  1976. 

As  noted  in  chap.  10,  n.  56,  Brown’s  business  developed  into  the  continuing  Brown-Wynne  Funeral 
Homes,  observing  in  1976  the  140th  anniversary  of  the  company’s  founding.  S  ez  News  and  Observer ,  Sept. 
19,  1976.  Actually,  the  company’s  roots  can  be  traced  back  two  decades  earlier  than  1836.  Joel  Brown, 
father  of  H.  J.  Brown,  moved  his  cabinetmaking  business  from  Petersburg,  Va.,  to  Raleigh  in  1816.  Robert 
M.  Brown  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Sept.  1,  1865,  in  McPherson,  “Letters  from  N.C.,”  pt.  2  (Oct.  1950):476; 
Star,  July  26,  1816;  and  see  Craig,  Arts  and  Crafts,  index,  s.v.  “Brown,  Joel.” 
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Before  1865  ended,  one  of  the  Union  sutlers,  a  man  named  Wierner,  had 
a  prosperous  grocery  and  confectionery  business  in  the  building  that  soon 
became  A.  D.  Royster  &  Brother.  Sons  of  James  D.  Royster,  the  brothers 
Arkansas  Delaware  and  Vermont  Connecticut  Royster,  began  as  Wierner’s 
employees.  They  succeeded  him  at  that  location,  207  Fayetteville  Street, 
where  their  business  continued  as  a  candy  manufactory,  public  gathering 
place,  and  one  of  Raleigh’s  landmarks  for  the  next  ninety -five  years.  Other 
long-lived  businesses  begun  before  the  end  of  the  1860s  included  Len  H. 
Adams,  wholesale  dealer,  1865;  John  T.  Morris,  furniture,  1866;  J.  C.  S. 
LuJnsden,  hardware,  1869;  and  Julius  Lewis,  also  hardware,  1869.  The 
Lumsden  and  Lewis  stores  remained  as  neighbors  on  Fayetteville  Street 
for  several  decades.56 

A  few  other  businesses  dating  to  the  immediate  post-war  years  continued 
in  operation  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterward.  By  mid- August  of 
1865  Thomas  H.  Briggs  and  his  partner  James  Dodd  had  secured  enough 
stock  to  open  a  combination  hardware  and  general  merchandise  business. 
After  three  years  Dodd  withdrew  from  the  partnership  and  in  1874  T.  H. 
Briggs  and  Sons  constructed  at  220  Fayetteville  Street  a  four-story  store 
that  was  then  called  the  tallest  building  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Con¬ 
tinuing  in  family  ownership  for  more  than  a  century,  the  structure  remained 
virtually  unchanged  in  appearance  except  for  the  first-floor  facade.  The 
upper  stories  housed  a  variety  of  offices  and  activities  from  the  earliest 
days.  Alfred  Williams  and  Company  began  as  a  book  and  stationery  store 
opened  in  1867  by  the  Williams  of  Williams  and  Haywood  drug  store.  For 
most  of  the  business’s  first  century  it  remained  on  the  east  side  of  Fayette¬ 
ville  Street,  in  the  second  and  later  the  first  block.57 

The  year  of  Wake  County’s  centennial,  1871,  was  the  founding  date  of 
one  of  the  few  other  early  postwar  businesses  to  survive  throughout  the 
county’s  second  century  and  beyond.  In  that  year  Cornelius  Bryant  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Needham  Bryant  Broughton,  two  young  printers  then  employed 


56  Susan  Iden,  “Royster’s  Candy  Store  and  Open  Forum  Unique  Institution  of  Raleigh,’  Raleigh  Times , 

ca.  1921,  undated  clipping  in  scrapbook  in  Florence  Jones  Papers,  State  Archives;  Branson,  N.C.  Business 
Directory,  1866-1867 ,  71;  Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  22,  1869;  Barrett ,  Sherman’s  March,  250,  citing  1927  newspa¬ 
per  clipping,  N.C.  Collection;  News  and  Observer,  June  1,  1960,  announcing  donation  of  Royster  s 
candy-making  equipment  to  the  Museum  of  History;  City  of  Raleigh  (1887),  30;  see  also  Allene  E. 
Thornburgh,  Grandpa’s  Store,  1 ;  Historical  &  Descriptive  Review  (1885),  85-86,  79;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  1, 
1870;  Raleigh  Times,  Apr.  16,  1918;  Raleigh  City  Directories,  passim. 

An  1887  source  gives  1872  as  the  date  candy  manufacturing  was  added  to  the  Roysters  business.  City  oj 


57  Standard  (d),  Oct.  21, 27,  1865;  Historical  &  Descriptive  Review  (1885),  81  ;T.  H.  Briggs  &  Sons,  100 
Year  Anniversary”  booklet  (Aug.  1865),  unnumbered  3rd,  4th  pages;  News  and  Observer ,  Aug.  16,  1965; 
Raleigh  Times,  July  31,  1965;  date  “1874”  on  building  pediment;  Sentinel  (d).  Sept.  27,  1875,  noting  the 
firm’s  moving  into  building;  Raleigh  City  Directories,  1876  to  present;  News  and  Observer,  Aug.  15,  1915, 
noting  installation  of  plate  glass  show  windows,  the  last  and  only  major  change  in  Briggs  building  exterior, 
see  above,  chap.  12  at  n.  143 \ Historical  &  Descriptive  Review  (1885),  80, 85;  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Our 
Second  Century  of  Service  as  Complete  Office  Outfitters,”  unnumbered  1st  page;  News  and  Observer, 

Mar.  9,  1969;  Sentinel  (d),  advertisements  during  1870s. 

The  Briggs  building  was  accepted  in  1973  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Histone  Places.  News 
and  Observer,  Sept.  6,  1973;  Raleigh  Times,  Sept.  5,  1973;  Carolina  Comments  22  (Mar.  1974):37.  Alfred 
Williams  and  Co.  moved  in  1961  to  706  Hillsborough  St.,  having  become  pnmanly  a  dealer  in  office 
furniture,  supplies,  and  business  machines,  and  in  1979  to  1813  North  Boulevard.  Raleigh  Times,  Aug.  9, 
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at  John  L.  Pennington’s  Da ily  Progress,  began  the  printing  firm  of  Edwards 
&  Broughton.  They  acquired  the  equipment  of  the  old  Standard ,  which  had 
ceased  publication  December  24,  1870,  and  commenced  printing  in  the 
newspaper’s  former  location.  Expansion  of  their  growing  business  neces¬ 
sitated  in  less  than  two  years  the  first  of  a  series  of  moves  to  other 
locations.58 

In  the  postwar  business  community,  a  few  women  assumed  roles  that 
might  have  been  considered  inappropriate  for  them  in  antebellum  Raleigh. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Blake,  for  example,  was  in  1871  the  “sole  city  agent’’  for  the 
latest  improved  Florence  sewing  machine.  At  her  place  of  business,  on 
Davie  at  McDowell  Street,  however,  she  also  offered  appropriately 
feminine  instruction  in  the  arts  of  making  hair  jewelry  and  wax  fruits  and 
flowers.  Mrs.  Jacob  Karrer,  widowed  while  her  husband  was  in  the  process 
of  fitting  up  a  European  style  bathing  house  adjoining  his  store  on  West 
Martin  Street,  completed  the  building  and  continued  both  businesses  her¬ 
self.  She  offered  hot  baths,  tub  or  shower,  for  fifty  cents,  and  cold  for 
twenty -five.  In  one  of  her  advertisements,  local  physicians  C[harles]  E. 
Johnson  and  W.  H.  and  James  McKee  endorsed  the  enterprise  as  “one  of 
the  most  wholesome  systems  ever  introduced  in  this  city.’’  Mrs.  Karrer 
also  conducted  a  boarding  house  later,  as  did  other  widows  forced  to  seek 
livelihoods  after  the  war.  The  number  of  women  in  Raleigh  converting  their 
own  homes  for  the  purpose,  or  for  rooming  houses,  steadily  increased  in 
the  first  postwar  decade  from  some  half  dozen  to  more  than  twenty  operat¬ 
ing  simultaneously.59 

Several  well-known  hotels  continued  in  operation  with,  however, 
numerous  changes  in  proprietorship  and  in  some  cases  changes  in  long-ac¬ 
customed  names.  Among  those  continuing  were  the  Yarborough  House  on 
Fayetteville  Street  opposite  the  courthouse,  one  that  retained  its  original 
name  but  had  changed  its  spelling;  Guion’s,  which  became  the  National, 
northwest  of  the  capitol  across  Edenton  Street;  the  Exchange  on  Hills¬ 
borough  at  McDowell  Street;  and  Cook’s  Hotel  at  thev  corner  of  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Davie  streets.60 

The  City  Market. — The  city  market  continued  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  local  economy,  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  farmers  who  brought 
produce  for  sale  and  of  town  dwellers  who  needed  to  buy  it,  but  also  of  the 
merchants  in  Raleigh  who  profited  from  increased  traffic  on  the  part  of 
sellers  and  buyers.  Income  from  rent  of  the  stalls  also  brought  a  small 

58  Carolina  Era  (w).  Sept.  2,  1871;  Christopher  Crittenden,  William  S.  Powell,  and  Rribert  H.  Woody 
(eds.),  100  Years,  100  Men,  405-407, 426;  Paschal,  History  of  Printing,  58ff.;  R.  Jones,  N.C.  Newspapers  on 
Microfilm ,  48. 

The  Edwards  &  Broughton  company,  greatly  enlarged  and  occupying  different  locations  over  the  years, 
continued  in  business  in  1982. 

59  Telegram  (d).  Mar.  21,  July  2,  4,  20,  23,  25,  Aug.  8,  1871;  Carolina  Era  (w),  July  25,  1871;  Branson, 
N.C.  Business  Directories,  1866  through  1877 . 

60  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directories,  1866  through  1877,  passim;  Daily  News,  Jan.  7,  1 1,  1879;  other 
local  newspapers,  deeds. 

The  change  in  spelling  from  “Yarbrough”  to  “Yarborough”  apparently  came  about  during  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  J.  M.  Blair,  from  the  mid-1860s  until  about  1870,  and  then  for  a  few  years  under  George  W. 
Blacknall  to  “Yarboro,”  before  reverting  to  the  familiar  “Yarborough”  until  the  hotel’s  burning  in  1928. 
See  above,  chap.  1 1  in  n.  179. 
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A  Harper’s  Weekly  staff  artist,  for  the  Sept.  16,  1871 ,  edition,  must  have  found 
quaint  what  to  Wake  Countians  was  an  accustomed  scene  -  market-bond  vehicles 
drawn  by  oxen,  mules,  and  horses  in  front  of  tree-shaded  wooden  sidewalks  in 
Raleigh. 

amount  of  income  to  the  city  government.  Although  the  1 840  market  house 
was  destroyed  in  a  December  1868  fire,  the  local  market  continued  in 
temporary  stalls  erected  in  Moore  Square  during  the  rebuilding  period. 
Completion  in  1870  of  a  new  combination  market,  city  hall,  and  auditorium 
gave  added  impetus  to  the  market-related  economy.  The  superior  qualities 
of  the  Raleigh  market  attracted  produce  suppliers  from  outside  the  county 
as  well  as  Wake  farmers.  A  local  newspaper  in  March  1871  reported  the 
arrival  of  “some  twenty-five  or  thirty  covered  wagons  .  .  .  from  Chatham 
county,  loaded  with  produce.”  A  problem  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  by 
means  of  a  city  ordinance  was  that  of  speculators’  buying  up  produce  early 
in  the  day  for  resale  at  higher  prices,  thus  depriving  regular  customers  of 
obtaining  their  needs  at  the  earlier  prices.  Those  who  wished  to  shop  from 
home,  however,  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  beginning  in  the  summer  of 
1871,  when  one  renter  of  a  market  stall,  Paul  Lincke,  expanded  his  business 
by  acquiring  a  supply  wagon  and  beginning  a  delivery  service  for  vegeta¬ 
bles,  eggs,  chickens,  butter,  fruit,  and  other  produce  “at  the  houses  of  his 
customers,  thus  saving  them,”  he  advertised,  “the  trouble  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  going  to  market  every  morning.”61 

Nearby  restaurants  and  soda  fountains  that  same  summer  were  also 
attracting  customers  by  installing  a  new  ice-shaving  device  patented  by 
local  inventor  Clement  C.  Clawson.  A  paper  hanger  by  trade,  and  son  of 
artist  H.  T.  Clawson,  he  had  already  gained  recognition  for  inventing, 
among  other  things,  a  machine  that  expedited  the  work  of  trimming 
wallpaper.62 


61  See  below  at  nn.  174,  87;  Standard  (d),  June  21, 27,  1870;  see  below  at  n.  177;  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  28, 
Mar.  1,  3,  7,  13,  17,  18,  21,  Apr.  8,  June  21,  July  28,  1871. 

62  Telegram  (d),  July  25,  1871. 


Charles  Parish’s  1812  Eagle 
Hotel,  facing  the  Capitol  across 
Edenton  St.,  was  enlarged  over 
the  years  and  became  succes¬ 
sively  the  Guion  and  the  Na¬ 
tional.  The  second-story  porch 
was  added  in  1870. 


Builders  and  Buildings. — Businessmen  had  begun  by  the  fourth  postwar 
year  to  erect  multi-story  structures  in  Raleigh’s  mercantile  district.  Charles 
McKimmon  informed  his  absent  sister  in  midsummer  of  1869,  “I  expect 
when  you  come  back  to  Raleigh  you  will  hardly  know  the  place  as  so  many 
new  buildings  are  being  put  up.”  Local  newspapers  carried  frequent  glow¬ 
ing  reports  of  new  structures  being  erected,  including  the  Standard  office 
building  south  of  the  Yarborough  Hotel;  the  new  City  (Metropolitan)  Hall 
in  the  second  block  of  Fayetteville  Street;  the  Holleman  Building  opposite 
it;  a  three-story  brick  store  at  Wilmington  and  Martin  streets  for  Upchurch 
and  Dodd;  anotherfor  Col.  J.  N.  Bunting  and  one  built  by  John  R.  Williams 
on  Martin  Street;  the  State  National  Bank  building;  B.  P.  Williamson’s 
“corner  block  of  structures”  on  the  old  John  Kane  lot  at  Fayetteville  and 
Martin  streets;  and  new  and  enlarged  accommodations  at  the  Guion  Hotel 
at  Edenton  and  Halifax.  In  addition,  “a  large  number  of  minor  building 
improvements  are  going  on  in  the  city,”  the  Standard  observed  in  August, 
“and  when  all  are  completed  the  city  will  look  vastly  better  than  when  the 
Spring  opened.”63 

The  New  York  Tribune  received  and  published  a  commentary  on  the 
rapid  construction  of  architect  J.  P.  Prairie’s  Standard  building,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  skill  of  southern  black  artisans,  as  follows: 

The  job  of  digging  the  cellar  was  done  by  a  colored  man  in  three  days. 

The  contract  for  laying  the  brick  was  also  given  to  a  colored  man,  who 
did  the  job  in  1 8  days  and  a  half.  The  job  for  carpenter  work  was  given  to 
a  white  man,  but  colored  men  worked  with  them  side  by  side.  The 
building  was  completed  in  less  than  60  days.  These  facts  argue  well,  not 
only  for  the  Raleigh  Standard,  but  for  Negro  labor  in  the  South  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

The  Standard  editor  (Littlefield,  at  the  time)  identified  the  two  Negroes 
who  dug  the  cellar  in  three  days  as  Hilliard  Bishop  and  John  O.  Kelly 
[O’Kelly?],  and  praised  their  industry  and  ambition.  During  the  winter  of 
1870-1871  the  same  architect  constructed  for  rental  purposes  “the  Prairie 


63  Charles  McKimmon  to  Catherine  McKimmon,  July  7, 1869,  Kate  McKimmon  Papers,  State  Archives; 
Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  27,  1869;  Standard  (d),  May  6,  1869,  Jan.  1,  1870;  Standard  (w),  Apr.  14,  1869;  Standard 
(d),  Aug.  13,  \S69;  Sentinel  (d),  May  22,  1871 ;  Raleigh  City  Directories,  passim.  Most  of  these  buildings  can 
be  identified  in  the  locations  noted,  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 
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block  of  houses”  consisting  of  four  seven-room  portions  designed  for 
stores  and  residences  in  the  100-block  of  South  Wilmington  Street,  east 
side.64 

Other  builders  being  kept  busy  in  the  early  1 870s  on  both  commercial  and 
residential  structures  included  Briggs  and  Dodd,  Stewart  Ellison,  Nat 
Jolly,  H.  S.  Keith,  John  McGuire,  D.  L.  Royster,  and  the  firm  of  Allen, 
Betts,  and  Vaughan.  Some  of  these  were  also  suppliers  of  finished  mate¬ 
rials  such  as  doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  scroll-work.  Among  dowtown  mer¬ 
chants’  improvements  to  existing  buildings  was  an  innovation  that  made  its 
appearance  in  the  late  1860s.  This  was  the  addition  of  striped  awnings  over 
the  doors  and  windows  of  store  fronts.  The  Telegram  praised  the  new  way 
of  combating  summer  heat  as  being  far  more  attractive  than  the  earlier 
practice  of  “olden  times”  —  that  of  erecting  “unsightly  scaffoldings”  over 
which  white  tent  cloth  was  spread.65 

Local  Promotional  Efforts  and  the  Board  of  Trade. — One  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina  Land  Company  described  in  glowing 
terms  the  Raleigh  of  1871: 

Its  surroundings  are  beautiful  and  picturesque,  far  exceeds  any  city  in 
the  South,  [with]  eight  to  ten  churches,  one  large  market  house,  two 
first  class  hotels,  three  banks,  two  large  Halls  or  small  Theatres,  five  or 
six  Wholesale  Houses,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  retail  stores;  such 
as  Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  Groceries,  Drugs,  &c. ,  one  Dry  Goods  Store 
equal  to  any  south  of  Philadelphia;  a  large  number  of  male  and  female 
schools,  two  Female  Seminaries  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  Union;  two 
saw  and  planing  mills,  one  grist  mill;  one  foundry;  three  carriage  and 
wagon  manufactories;  two  sash  and  blind  factories,  &c.  Is  a  growing 
city,  and  a  desirable  and  remarkably  healthy  place  .  .  .  and  is  the 
handsomest  city  South  or  North. 

This  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  come  here  and  see  its  broad  avenues 
and  stately  oaks  —  by  some  called  the  City  of  Oaks.66 

Early  in  1871 ,  local  businessmen  organized  a  Raleigh  Board  of  Trade.  All 


64  Daniels,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers ,  201-203 ,  Standard  (d),  May  12,  1869;  Telegram  (d),  Apr.  25,  1871 ; 
Sentinel  (d),  May  22,  1871. 

The  Standard  building  can  be  seen  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  in  the  4th  block  of 
Fayetteville  St.,  east  side.  It  stood  until  1912,  when  it  was  demolished  after  having  been  occupied 
successively  by  a  short-lived  newspaper,  Edwards  &  Broughton  Publishing  Co.  (1871-1873),  and  the  News 
and  Observer  ( 1 873- 1 907) .  Raleigh  Times ,  July  1 4, 19 1 2.  At  least  a  part  of  the  Prairie  Building  (see  Drie  map) 
was  known  as  the  Trade  Building  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  housing  various  businesses  with 
addresses  ranging  from  1 1 1  to  121  S.  Wilmington  St.  The  18-inch  brick  walls  were  credited  with  preventing 
its  destruction  in  a  March  1975  fire.  Its  1919-1975  occupant,  Nowell’s  Southern  [Auction  and]  Furniture 
Co.,  was  succeeded  by  Kimbrell’s  Furniture  Center.  Raleigh  City  Directories,  1896-1980,  passim;  Raleigh 
Times ,  Mar.  26,  1975. 

65  Sentinel  (d),  July  22,  1870;  Standard  (d),  Aug.  9,  1870;  Telegram  (d),July  15,  1871  '.Carolina  Era,  June 
8,  July  18,  1871;  Sentinel  (d),  May  22,  1868;  Telegram  (d),  May  17,  1871. 

The  Daily  Examiner  noted  in  1874  that  Ellison  had  been  since  1867  “taking  large  contracts  and  erecting 
many  elegant  residences  in  and  around  Raleigh,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  State  [as  well  as]  school  houses, 
hospitals  and  offices”  for  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  that  he  had  “gained  quite  a  reputation  by  the  superior 
workmanship  which  his  finished  contracts  always  exhibited,”  and  that  he  “has  been,  and  is  now,  probably 
the  most  extensive  colored  contractor  in  the  state.”  Daily  Examiner  (Raleigh),  Feb.  19,  1874,  cited  in 
DNCB  sketch  on  Ellison  by  Elizabeth  Reid  Murray. 

66  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  5,  1871,  reprinted  from  Advertiser,  paper  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Land 
Company. 
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merchants,  manufacturers,  “mechanics,”  printers,  and  other  interested 
businessmen  were  invited  to  membership.  Incorporators  listed  in  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  charter  included  the  group’s  first  president,  Col.  William  E. 
Anderson,  John  Nichols,  William  Upchurch,  Len.  H.  Adams,  A.  G.  Lee, 
James  H.  Alford,  Joseph  P.  Gulley,  Thomas  D.  Martin,  A.  C.  Sanders, 
M.  A.  Parker,  W.  C.  Stronach,  George  T.  Stronach,  B.  F.  Cheatham, 
M.  T.  Leach,  C.  W.  Gassette,  A.  M.  McPheeters,  S.  C.  Pool,  J.  M. 
Monie,  S.  D.  Harrison,  L.  D.  Womble,  Julius  Lewis,  E.  Besson,  and  H.  I. 
Hesselbach.  Although  its  committee  of  arbitration  was  active  for  a  while, 
the  board  of  trade  was  no  longer  functioning  in  the  late  1880s  when  the 
Raleigh  Chamber  of  Industry  was  organized.67 

County  Businesses . — Any  reliable  measure  of  the  number  of  Wake’s 
country  stores  that  were  in  business  immediately  after  the  war  is  apparently 
unavailable.  It  is  doubtful  that  Branson’s  North  Carolina  Business  Direc¬ 
tory  was  all-inclusive;  his  1866-1867  edition  included  very  few  names 
outside  of  Raleigh.  The  1867-1868  directory  listed  stores  at  Asbury,  Au¬ 
burn,  Cary,  Forestville,  Green  Level,  Holly  Springs,  Morrisville,  New 
Hill,  Rolesville,  and  Wake  Forest  College;  and,  at  her  unidentified  “store 
in  country,”  Mrs.  L.  E.  Pattershall.68 

By  1872  more  than  eighty  stores  scattered  throughout  areas  outside  of 
Raleigh  were  recognized  in  the  business  directory.  These  were  listed  with 
addresses  in  or  near  the  new  town  of  Apex,  and  at  Auburn,  Brassfield  and 
Dayton  (the  latter  two  soon  to  be  made  part  of  Durham  County),  Cary, 
Dunnsville,  Eagle  Rock,  Fish  Dam,  Forestville,  Green  Level,  Hayes’ 
Store,  Holly  Springs,  Morrisville,  New  Hill,  New  Light,  Rolesville, 
Wakefield,  and  Wake  Forest  College.69 

Banking  and  Other  Financial  Institutions. — Banking  was  a  part  of  the 
local  economy  that  had  to  be  rebuilt  totally.  After  the  war  every  bank  in 
North  Carolina  became  insolvent.  A  March  1866  state  law  enabled  all  of 
them  “to  close  their  business,”  including  Raleigh’s  two  prewar  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Bank  of  North  Carolina  (the  state  bank)  was  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  1 868,  and  Christ  Church  bought  its  building  on  New  Bern  Avenue 
for  use  as  a  rectory.  William  Grimes  bought  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  building 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Davie  streets  in  1869.  Converted 
into  offices,  it  was  known  as  the  Law  Building  through  the  remainder  of  the 
century.70 


67  Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  8,  1871  , Daily  News,  Mar.  7,  1872;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1871-1872,  c.  95;  News  and 
Observer,  Aug.  12,  19,  25,  26,  28,  1888. 

A  later  merchants  association  eventually  became  a  department  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
was  revived  as  the  Raleigh  Merchants  Bureau  in  1940.  Raleigh  Times,  June  26,  1940,  May  20,  1965;  News 
and  Observer,  Nov.  4,  1940,  Sept.  8,  1951. 

68  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1866-1867,  passim,  1867-1868,  108-109. 

69  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1872,  226.  For  names  of  storekeepers  in  these  areas,  see  below, 
chap.  15  at  nn.  29-68,  passim. 

70  Witherspoon,  “History  of  Banking  in  N.C.,”  19;  Hobbs,  North  Carolina,  An  Economic  and  Social 
Profile,  168;  Holder,  “Three  Banks  of  the  State,”  394-398;  N.C.  Laws,  1865-1866,  Extra  Session,  c.  3; 
Wake  Deed  Book  27:290;  Book  35:297;  Sentinel  (d),  Nov.  2,  5,  1868,  May  12,  1869;  see  above,  chap.  10  at 
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Several  new  banking  institutions  were  begun  soon  after  the  war,  with 
varying  records  of  success.  The  Raleigh  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina, 
founded  September  12,  1865,  was  the  second  bank  in  the  state  to  open, 
following  by  thirteen  days  the  First  National  Bank  of  Charlotte.  The 
institution  occupied  the  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fayetteville  and 
Hargett  streets,  where  the  first  official  Raleigh  residence  for  the  state’s 
governors  had  stood.  Later  known  as  “the  Round  Steps  Bank”  because  of 
its  semi-circular  steps  fronting  the  street  corner,  the  bank  continued  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  that  location  under  its  later  succession  of 
names,  including  the  National  Bank  of  Raleigh,  and  Raleigh  Banking  and 
Trust  Company.71 

The  State  National  Bank  of  Raleigh,  organized  in  1868,  was  successor  to 
the  prewar  private  banking  house  of  John  G.  Williams  &  Co. ,  and  Williams 
was  its  principal  owner  and  first  president.  The  organization  survived  for 
twenty  years  at  121  Fayetteville  Street.  William  Primrose,  Raleigh  banker 
who  got  his  start  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  institution,  described  a  typical 
banking  day  in  an  1 869  letter  thus :  ‘ 4 1  come  to  the  bank  about  Vi  past  twelve . 
Mrs.  Williams  sends  in  lunch  which  helps  out  mightly[sic].  The  hour  for 
closing  is  three  and  as  a  general  thing  we  do  not  work  after  that  hour.  ’  ’  This 
bank  had  the  distinction  of  electing  the  first  woman  bank  president  to  hold 
such  an  office  in  North  Carolina  —  the  same  Mrs.  Williams,  widow  of  the 
bank’s  first  president.  She  was  the  former  Merriam  C.  White,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  husband  in  that  office  in  1879. 72 

The  long-lived  Bank  of  Raleigh,  soon  renamed  Citizens’  National  Bank, 
was  founded  in  1870,  with  W.  E.  Anderson  as  president  and  P.  A.  Wiley  as 
cashier.  It  first  located  at  No.  1  Exchange  Place,  and  successively  at  two 
other  Fayetteville  Street  addresses,  culminating  in  its  continuing  site  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  streets,  where  a  four-story 
building  completed  before  1872  survived  into  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Joining  in  the  effort  to  attract  laborers  to  Wake  County, 
the  Citizens’  Bank  published  in  the  spring  of  1871  an  announcement  in  the 
Sentinel  addressed  “to  Immigrants  to  North  Carolina  from  Europe,”  in- 


nn.  58-59.  Both  buildings  can  be  seen  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 

In  1884  a  reporter  observed  the  words  “Bank  of  Cape  Fear”  partially  revealed  under  fading  whitewash 
over  the  door  of  the  Law  Building.  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  6,  1884.  The  City  of  Raleigh  acquired  the 
property  early  in  the  20th  century  and  replaced  the  structure  with  the  191 1-1960  Municipal  Building.  Wake 
Deed  Book  238:253;  Book  247:442;  program  for  Raleigh  Auditorium  dedication  week,  Oct.  17-20,  1911 
(copy  in  author’s  collection);  Raleigh  Times,  Oct.  15,  1960. 

71  Witherspoon,  “History  of  Banking  in  N.C.,”  20,  citing  charter  dated  Sept.  12,  1865,  issued  by 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  following  Aug.  30  chartering  of  the  Charlotte  bank;  Sentinel  (d),  Nov.  5 , 1866; 
see  above,  chap.  5  at  n.  54;  Raleigh  City  Directories ,  passim;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869,  159; 
News  and  Observer,  Sept.  15,  1929. 

Temporary  quarters  for  the  bank  was  apparently  in  one  of  the  store  buildings  in  the  100-block  of 
Fayetteville  St.,  east  side.  Wake  Deed  Book  25:250.  Re  the  probable  architect  (William  Percival)  of  the 
permanent  building,  its  builder  (Thomas  Briggs),  and  a  photograph,  see  Bushong,  “William  Percival,  335, 
336. 

72  “Directory”  in  Advertiser  (d),  Jan.  8,  1868;  Witherspoon,  “History  of  Banking  in  N.C.,  20,  citing 
June  17,  1868,  as  bank’s  date;  H.  H.  Mitchell,  “A  Forgotten  Institution,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  35  (Jan. 
1958):39;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1872,  230;  William  Primrose  to  William  Clarke,  May  12,  1869, 
Barden  Collection;  Observer  (Raleigh),  Feb.  8,  1879;  Daily  News,  Feb.  13,  1879.  The  bank  tailed  in  1888. 
Mitchell,  op.  cit. ,  45n. 
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forming  them  that  the  bank  officers  had  made  arrangements  for  them  to 
obtain  drafts  on  the  bank  from  the  London  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke, 
McCulloch  &  Company.73 

The  so-called  panics  of  1869  and  1873  had  less  effect  on  individuals  in 
Wake  County  than  in  many  other  places  in  the  nation,  although  the  earlier 
event,  the  “Black  Friday  gold  panic,”  did  affect  North  Carolina  railroads 
and  bonds.  In  the  latter  year,  a  Raleigh  banker  was  credited  with  preventing 
the  failure  of  both  his  own  bank  and  the  Citizens’  National,  as  well  as  any 
general  business  panic.  Historian  Samuel  A.  Ashe  described  some  years 
afterward  the  skillful  arrangements  made  by  William  H.  Willard,  president 
of  the  Raleigh  National  Bank  (later  Raleigh  Banking  and  Trust  Company): 

The  banks  of  New  York  did  business  with  the  other  banks  of  the 
country.  All  failed  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  money  in  the  United 
States.  But  at  Raleigh  there  was  no  failure.  .  .  .  When  the  banks 
throughout  the  country  failed,  he  [Willard]  had  his  agencies  to  buy  up 
cotton  which  he  sold  in  France  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  he 
was  able  to  meet  not  only  the  run  on  his  own  bank  but  to  help  the  other 
banks  of  Raleigh  so  that  there  was  no  failure  in  the  city.  And  thus  Mr. 
Willard  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  city.74 

A  savings  institution  chartered  by  Congress  and  designed  to  aid  blacks 
financially  was  the  National  Freedmen’s  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  also 
established  in  1865.  Its  Wake  County  branch  was  at  another  corner  of 
Fayetteville  and  Hargett  streets,  and  its  local  officers  and  directors  in¬ 
cluded  Governor  Holden,  George  W.  Swepson,  R.  W.  Pulliam,  J.  T. 
DeWeese,  and  J.  H.  Harris,  G.  W.  Brodie  was  cashier.  The  bank’s  adver¬ 
tisements  indicated  that  “deposits  of  any  amount,  from  five  cents 
upwards”  were  received.  Although  reported  in  1871  to  be  showing  “a 
remarkable  and  healthy  growth,”  by  1874  the  institution  had  failed  na¬ 
tionally.  Local  depositors  recovered  only  a  portion  of  the  amounts  they 
had  invested.  The  Sentinel  reported,  “Crowds  of  colored  men  have  been 
lingering  about  the  door  all  day.  The  murmured  considerably  of  their 
misfortunes,  but  made  no  disorderly  or  noisy  demonstrations.75 

The  Raleigh  Mechanics  Building  and  Loan  Association  was  organized  in 
May  1869,  with  John  Nichols  as  president.  The  Standard  noted  that  “the 


73  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1872-1873,  c.  50,  reviving  an  earlier  charter  ratified  Mar.  1,  1870;  K.  Battle, 
Memories  ,137;  Telegram  (d),  Apr.  1 1 ,  1 87 1 ;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1891 ,  Plate  X;  Branson,  N.C.  Business 
Directory,  1872  ,  231,  1877-1878  ,  303;  Sentinel  (d).  May  9,  1871. 

See,  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  building  at  northeast  corner  Fayetteville  and  Hargett 
streets.  The  Citizens  National  Bank’s  1913  eleven-story  building  was  taken  over  in  1923  by  the  Security 
National  Bank,  which  in  1960  merged  with  North  Carolina  National  Bank,  builder  of  the  1966  building  it 
now  occupies  on  the  site.  Raleigh  Times,  Sept.  7,  1966. 

74  Daniels,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers  ,212-332;  Ashe,  History  ofN.  C.  2: 1 16 1 ;  S  [amuel]  A.  Ashe,  “Captain 
Sam  Ashe  Recalls  Benefactors  of  Capital  City,”  Raleigh  Times,  Sept.  8,  1936;  Ashe  to  officers  of  Raleigh 
Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  quoted  in  News  and  Observer,  Sept.  15,  1929.  Ashe  married  Willard’s  daughter 
Hannah  in  1871.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  1:75. 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  notes  that  “the  economy  of  the  state  was  still  so  depressed  that  the  panic  of  1873  could 
not  touch  it.”  Hobbs,  N.C.,  An  Economic  and  Social  Profile ,  169. 

75  Gay,  “Negro  Community  in  Raleigh,”  32,  citing  J.  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  “The  Freedmen’s 
Bureau,  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  8  (Jan.  1909):67;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  1,  1870  (advertisement  dated 
Nov.  21,  1868);  Telegram  (d),  Apr.  28,  1871;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869,  159,  1872,  230; 
Sentinel  (d),  July  3,  1874. 
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workingmen  of  the  city  are  subscribing  with  great  unanimity,  and  promptly 
paying  in  the  first  instalment  of  one  dollar  per  share .  ’  ’  Less  than  a  year  later 
a  report  indicated  the  institution  was  “successful  beyond  all  expectation,” 
with  its  two  thousand  shares  “all  taken  up.”  A  second  such  organization, 
the  People’s  Building  and  Loan  Association,  was  being  formed  in  the 
following  year  (1871).  Two  other  financial  institutions  were  the  Oak  City 
Savings  Bank,  chartered  in  January  1872,  and  the  People’s  Building  and 
Loan  Association.  All  four  were  apparently  out  of  business  before  1875. 76 

Insurance. — The  Raleigh-based  North  Carolina  Mutual  Home  Insurance 
Company,  which  had  been  chartered  in  1843,  was  in  the  words  of  one  of  its 
officers,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  so  “wounded”  by  the  war  “that  it  went  out  of 
business.”  But  by  1868  Raleigh  could  again  boast  of  having  the  home  office 
for  a  new  and  long-lived  insurance  firm,  the  North  Carolina  Home  [Fire] 
Insurance  Company,  chartered  in  that  year.  James  H.  Foote  was  first 
president;  other  officers  were  Raleigh  men,  and  the  firm  had  general  agents 
in  both  western  and  eastern  North  Carolina.  Some  of  the  same  officers 
carried  over  as  officers  of  the  slightly  later  ( 1 872)  North  Carolina  State  Life 
Insurance  Company,  among  them  Rev.  William  E.  Pell  and  Kemp  P.  Battle 
as  presidents.  Branson’s  business  directory  for  1866-1867  lists  five  other 
companies  doing  business  in  Raleigh,  all  from  out  of  state.  The  number  of 
agents  of  these  non-North  Carolina  insurance  firms  in  business  in  Wake 
County  increased  to  at  least  eighteen  in  1 872  but  declined  to  fewer  than  half 
that  number  five  years  later.  The  panic  of  1873  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  some  non-local  insurance  companies,  including  a  Tennessee  firm 
of  which  former  Confederate  States  President  Jefferson  Davis  was  presi¬ 
dent.  One  of  his  several  visits  to  Raleigh  and  other  North  Carolina  cities, 
presumably  soliciting  business  for  his  company,  occurred  in  May  1871. 77 

Other  Professions. — During  the  first  decade  after  the  war,  the  number  of 
men  in  the  legal  and  medical  professions  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  did 


76  Standard  (d),  May  3,  10,  1869,  Jan.  7,  10,  1870;  Sentinel  (d),  May  17,  1871  ;  Daily  News,  Mar.  5,  1872; 
N.C.  Private  Laws,  1871-1872,  c.  63. 

Although  all  four  institutions  are  listed  in  Branson’s  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1872,  none  appears  in  the 
1877-1878  edition,  nor  in  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1875-1876. 

77  See  above,  chap.  10  at  nn.  62-63;  K.  Battle,  Memories,  158;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory, 
1866-1867 ,97;  Raleigh  City  Directory ,  1903 ,22;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  1 ;  Branson,  op.  cit. ,  1869, 
154,  159;  N.C.  Laws,  1872-1873 ,  c.  6;  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  1  (Feb.  1875),  579-580;  K.  Battle,  op.  cit., 
289;  Branson,  op.  cit.,  1869 ,  159,  160, 1877-1878,  295;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  97;  Branson,  op. 
cit.,  1866  through  1877,  passim;  Encyclopedia  Americana,  1946ed.,s.v.  “Davis,  Jefferson”;  Telegram  (d), 
May  21,  1871. 

In  the  1920s  the  N.C.  Home  Insurance  Company  merged  with  the  Great  American  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  which  had  earlier  acquired  a  majority  of  the  company’s  stock,  but  continued  to  operate  under  its 
own  name  until  1947,  when  the  Great  American  name  was  used  entirely.  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  26,  1942; 
interview  with  Charles  D.  Arthur,  former  company  officer,  Mar.  11,  1981.  Another  group  of  statewide 
leaders,  including  numerous  Wake  men,  organized  the  Old  North  State  [Life]  Insurance  Company, 
represented  by  John  Devereux  as  local  agent;  but  its  headquarters  were  shortly  established  in  Warrenton. 
N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  97;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1875-1876,  98,  and  subsequent  editions.  A 
later  Raleigh  based  company  was  the  Atlantic  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  merged  into  Phoenix  and 
still  later  with  Travelers  of  Hartford.  Arthur  interview. 

Some  northern  companies’  postwar  advertisements  took  note  of  policy-owners’  war-related  difficulties, 
as  in  the  Aetna  firm’s  claim  that  it  had  “never  refused  to  renew  a  policy  lapsed  during  the  war."  Sentinel  (d), 
Jan.  7.  1868. 
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the  population  of  the  city  or  the  county.  From  13  practicing  attorneys  in 
Wake  County  in  1866,  the  number  had  more  than  tripled  by  1877,  to  42. 
Nearly  all  of  these  resided  at  the  county  seat.  The  number  of  dentists 
remained  at  no  more  than  4  during  those  years,  all  living  in  Raleigh.  But 
Wake  County’s  7  physicians  in  1 866  had  been  joined  by  at  least  44  others  as 
of  1877,  including  2  specialists  in  eye,  ear,  and  throat  diseases.  The  lone 
physician  in  Auburn  and  6  in  Raleigh  were  augmented  by  14  more  in  Raleigh 
and  by  28  medical  men  practicing  in  most  of  the  other  towns  and  communi¬ 
ties  by  1877. 78 


Social  Life 

Social  life  was  greatly  curtailed  after  the  war  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
perhaps  primarily  financial.  In  addition,  however,  the  bitterness  of  defeat 
and  local  residents’  resentment  of  the  presence  of  thousands  of  Union 
soldiers  were  for  some  of  them  deterrents  to  the  resumption  of  accustomed 
social  relationships  and  activities.  An  outstanding  example  was  the  con¬ 
tinuing  near  abandonment  of  any  celebration  or  even  observance  of  the 
formerly  joyous  Fourth  of  July. 

Independence  and  Emancipation  Day  Observances. — The  first  summer 
of  the  peace,  Independence  Day  was  officially  observed  in  Wake  County 
for  the  first  time  since  1 860,  but  by  only  a  small  portion  of  the  populace .  The 
planning  committee  revived  the  traditional  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  band  music,  oratory,  participation  by  a  minister,  and  fire¬ 
works,  but  the  accustomed  dinner  was  omitted,  as  was  the  once  auto¬ 
matically  expected  ball  or  evening  gala.  The  editor  of  the  Daily  Progress 
felt  it  necessary  to  defend  the  ladies  of  the  community  for  failing  to  attend 
the  day’s  events  in  large  numbers  as  had  been  their  custom  in  the  past.  His 
editorial  offered  the  following  explanation: 

The  attendance  of  the  ladies  was  not  large,  and  for  fear  some  persons 
may  misconstrue  the  absence  of  many  belonging  to  the  city,  we  shall 
take  it  upon  ourself  to  defend  them.  It  was  not  contempt  or  even 
indifference  to  the  day,  but  an  indisposition  to  encounter  the  jostling 
crowd  in  the  streets.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  Raleigh  had  been  an 
inland,  rather  retired  and  very  quiet  place;  the  people  were  quiet  and 
not  very  demonstrative,  and  even  on  festive  occasions  they  seldom 
were  brought  into  contact  with  strangers.  But  now,  the  streets  being 
entirely  filled  with  soldiers,  negroes,  men  and  women,  and  strangers 
from  the  four  quarters,  and  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  rule,  drunken  men  being  quite  common  on  the  streets,  many  of  the 
best  Union  ladies  we  have  but  seldom  go  abroad,  and  only  show 
themselves  upon  the  streets  when  business  or  duty  compels  them  to  do 
so.  It  is  no  prejudice  towards  the  Union  officers  and  soldiers,  no 
indifference  to  the  fourth  of  July,  but  simply  because  the  change  from  a 
quiet,  country  town  to  the  noise,  bustle,  crowds  and  confusion  of  a  city 
has  been  so  sudden  that  they  do  not  yet  feel  at  home  in  the  seething, 
rushing,  boiling  cauldron.  The  ladies  of  Raleigh  are  not  less  patriotic 


78  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directories ,  1866  through  1877,  passim. 
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than  others,  but  the  habits,  tastes  and  diffidence  of  education  and 
association  cannot  be  overcome  in  a  moment. 

One  of  the  ladies’  spokeswomen,  however,  declared  in  a  contemporary 
magazine  article  that  “we  can  no  more  mingle  socially  [with  the  Union 
soldiers]  than  oil  and  water.”  The  once-popular  subscription  ball  was  not 
resumed  until  nearly  two  years  after  the  war.79 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  held  by  the  “colored  people  of  Raleigh 
and  vicinity”  that  first  summer  (1865)  was,  according  to  the  press,  “a 
success  beyond  the  expectation  of  everyone.”  An  estimated  three  thou¬ 
sand  freedmen  participated  in  the  very  “orderly”  procession  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Peace  Institute  building  where  they  heard  both  Negro  and 
white  speakers  and  partook  of  an  “excellent  collation,  spread  on  tables  .  .  . 
under  the  shady  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  building.”  The  following  year,  a 
local  store  clerk  described  Raleigh  as  “pretty  dull,  since  the  4th  of  July.” 
He  observed  that  it  seemed  as  though  “every  freedman  in  the  State  had 
come  to  Raleigh,”  that  they  traded  at  local  stores  “very  heavily,”  con¬ 
sumed  gallons  of  lemonade  “at  five  cents  a  glass,”  had  parades  during  the 
day,  and  that  “at  night  they  had  fireworks.”  Federal  troops  were  removed 
from  North  Carolina  in  1870.  Even  so,  the  1871  observance  had  still  not 
begun  to  equal  its  prewar  position  as  a  celebration  locally,  although  the 
Telegram  reported  that  local  boys  indulged  in  “the  usual  amount  of  pop¬ 
ping  fire-crackers  and  shooting  rockets  and  Roman  candles.”  The  Carolina 
Era  complained: 

The  4th  in  this  city  was  only  observed  as  a  general  holiday  among  the 
laboring  classes.  Our  merchants  kept  open  as  on  other  days.  No  par¬ 
ticular  demonstration  by  our  citizens  —  no  military  display  —  no  public 
speaking  to  remind  our  people  of  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers  —  no 
mention  made,  in  a  public  way,  of  the  memorable  4th  of  July,  1776. 80 

Certainly  more  spirited  was  the  local  freedmen’s  celebration  of  their  own 
special  independence  anniversary,  Emancipation  Day,  observed  annually 
on  January  1 .  Beginning  with  a  military  salute  at  sunrise  to  the  memory  of 
President  Lincoln,  the  day’s  events  traditionally  included  a  mid-morning 
parade  up  Fayetteville  Street  from  the  governor’s  “palace.”  Assembling  at 
the  fairgrounds  (and  in  later  years  at  Metropolitan  Hall),  the  celebrators 
heard  music  by  several  church  choirs  and  addresses  by  both  black  and 
white  civic  leaders.  The  speeches  generally  stressed  peaceful  relations 
between  the  races.81 


79  Progress  (d),  July  6,  1865;  Clarke,  “Gen.  Sherman’s  Officers,”  (June  1866),  348:  Progress  (d),  Mar. 
13,  1867. 

80  Progress  (d),  July  6,  1865;  Charles  McKimmon  to  Catherine  McKimmon,  July  7,  1869,  McKimmon 
Papers;  Powell,  North  Carolina ,  154;  Telegram  (d),  July  6,  1871;  Carolina  Era,  July  6,  1871. 

Not  until  1876  was  there  much  enthusiasm  among  the  white  population  of  Raleigh.  In  that  centennial  year 
the  Sentinel  editor  rejoiced  that  “for  the  first  time  since  the  close  of  the  war,”  southerners  had  re-adopted 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  “as  their  own.”  Sentinel  (d),  July  5,  1876. 

81  Standard  (d),  Jan.  1, 3,  4,  1870;  and  see  Telegram  (d),  July  6,  1871.  See  also  printed  invitation  for  the 
celebration  of  Jan.  1,  1872,  in  Hunter  Papers. 

At  least  as  late  as  1921,  Emancipation  Day  was  still  being  observed  in  Raleigh.  Independent  (Raleigh), 
Dec.  18,  1920. 
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Outings  and  Games.- Some  Union  soldiers  made  repeated  friendly 
overtures  to  the  local  populace.  That  first  peacetime  spring,  a  group  of 
them  invited  the  public  at  large  to  a  free  minstrel  show  in  the  chape!  of  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  on  Caswell  Square.  Later  in  the  month  the 
Union  post  quartermaster  furnished  ambulances  and  personnel  to  trans¬ 
port  pupils  of  the  institution  to  a  picnic  spot  on  the  Neuse  River  for  their 
annual  spring  excursion.  For  others  as  well,  picnics  at  Milburnie  and  at 
Mordecai  Grove  continued  well  attended.82 

The  popular  game  of  baseball  afforded  means  for  friendly  competition 
between  home  town  teams  and  nines  composed  of  Union  soldiers  on 
garrison  duty  in  the  area.  The  Raleigh  Baseball  Club  was  organized  at  least 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1870.  Horse  racing,  another  popular  activity 
before  the  war,  was  resumed  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1867.  And  in  the  early 
summer  of  1869,  a  public  cockfight  was  held  “at  the  eastern  terminus  of 
New  Bern  Street,”  with  stakes  of  $500. 83 

By  the  time  Wake  County  was  a  century  old,  interested  persons  had 
organized  a  chess  club,  and  a  new  activity  in  the  form  of  roller-skating  had 
made  its  debut.  Skaters  turned  the  auditorium  of  Tucker  Hall  into  a  nightly 
rink  for  the  new  sport  for  more  than  a  month,  after  which  they  moved  to  a 
hall  over  another  store.  Professional  skaters  instructed  local  customers  in 
“the  marvels  of  roller  skating,”  and  the  Sentinel  remarked  that  “clergy¬ 
men  and  leading  physicians  [gave]  their  countenance  to  this  healthful  and 
graceful  exercise.”  Merchants  stocked  “Plimpton’s  Patent  Roller 
Skates,”  and  the  sport  soon  became  “the  rage  in  this  city.”  Tucker’s  set 
aside  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  “exclusively  for  ladies.”84 

Entertainment  and  Two  New  Halls. — Commercial  entertainment  events 
resumed  more  quickly  than  social  ones.  John  Robinson’s  “Egyptian  Cara¬ 
van  and  Mammoth  Circus”  put  on  a  matinee  and  two  evening  perfor¬ 
mances  October  1  and  2,  1867.  During  the  first  postwar  spring  the  touring 
company  of  Gleason,  Corbett  and  Harrington’s  Minstrels  took  over  the  old 
town  hall  for  several  weeks.  They  redecorated  it  to  some  extent,  called  it 
“Music  Hall,”  and  produced  nightly  shows  that  were  reportedly  well 
attended  at  fifty  cents’  admission.  The  courthouse  was  the  setting  for 
occasional  concerts  as  well.  One  featured  “the  Celebrated  Prima  Donna,” 
Madame  Pizzini.  Within  the  next  several  years  entertainments  could  be  and 
were  held  in  two  new  auditoriums.85 


82  pr0gress  (d),  May  6,  26,  1865;  Sentinel  (d),  May  9,  10,  16,  25,  1871. 

A  railroad-type  bell  inscribed  “209”  owned  by  the  Governor  Morehead  School,  Raleigh,  is  thought  to 
have  been  presented  the  students  in  1865  by  Union  soldiers  who  may  have  taken  it  from  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  during  their  march  toward  Raleigh.  News  and  Observer ,  Apr.  7,  1980;  Raleigh  Times,  Feb.  12, 
1981. 

83  Progress  (d),  Mar.  13,  Sept.  10,  1867 , Standard  (d),  June  1 1,  1870;  Daniels,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers , 
205,  citing  local  newspaper,  1869. 

Two  baseball  fields  were  “Tucker  Square”  and  a  vacant  lot  near  the  fairgrounds.  Telegram  (d),  Apr.  20, 
July  14,  1871.  The  “terminus”  of  New  Bern  Ave.  was  then  considered  to  be  near  its  intersection  with 
Tarborough  Road.  See  Drie  “bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 

84  Sentinel  (d).  Mar.  15  through  summer  1871;  Telegram  (d),  numerous  issues  spring  and  summer  1871, 
passim. 

85  Standard  (t-w),  Sept.  25,  1867;  Progress  (d).  May  6,  8,  18,  20,  27,  1865,  and  succeeding  issues; 
Standard  (d),  Mar.  7,  8,  9,  1866. 
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Opened  three  years  before  Ra¬ 
leigh' s  Metropolitan  Hall  was 
built,  Wake  County's  most  pres¬ 
tigious  auditorium  for  plays,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  musical  events  was 
Tucker  Hall.  The  th  ree-story 
building  in  the  first  block  of  Fay¬ 
etteville  Street,  east  side,  also 
housed  the  Tucker  drygoods 
store,  and  continued  as  a  local 
landmark  for  generations.  This 
advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Raleigh  City  Directory  for  1880- 
1881. 


W.  H.  and  R.  H.  Tucker  not  only  reestablished  their  prewar  dry  goods 
business  but  soon  after  war’s  end  began  construction  of  the  elegant  Tucker 
Hall  at  23  and  25  Fayetteville  Street.  The  building  contained,  in  addition  to 
one  of  their  stores,  an  auditorium  seating  1,200  people  and  all  the  stage 
accommodations  necessary  for  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  The  principal 
external  features  emphasized  in  local  newspaper  descriptions  were  “the 
front,  which  is  of  iron  of  the  composite  order,  presenting  a  most  imposing 
appearance,  and  the  immense  plate  glass  of  the  main  windows.”  The 
dedication  and  first  use  of  the  hall  was  an  event  of  August  24,  1867.  Soon 
afterward  the  long  dormant  Raleigh  Thespians  revived  themselves,  and 
local  talent  as  well  as  road  shows  and  traveling  artists  trod  the  boards  of  the 
Tucker  Hall  stage  for  many  decades.  In  its  second  summer,  the  Tuckers 
“adorned  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  magnificent  iron  front,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sentinel,  “with  tasteful  and  brilliant  colored  awnings,  which 
present  a  striking  appearance.”  Tucker’s  stage  was  the  setting  for  the 
dramatic  presentation  in  January  1868  of  “Mr.  Sargent”  of  the  Wilmington 
(North  Carolina)  Theater.  In  the  same  hall  that  spring  a  Mr.  Conner  of 
Atlanta  presented  a  panorama  of  “lighted  paintings,”  promising  that  half 
his  profits  from  the  entertainment  would  go  to  Raleigh’s  poor,  the  other  half 
to  his  school  in  Atlanta.  And  two  years  later  John  T.  Ford  announced  he 
was  “lessee  and  manager”  of  the  hall,  and  published  a  lengthy  list  of 
coming  attractions  he  had  scheduled.  One  of  the  celebrities  who  made 
repeated  appearances  on  the  Tucker  Hall  stage  was  Joe  Jefferson,  who 
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liked  to  tell  his  audiences  that  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was  in 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  “a  little  before  the  war.”  During  the  first 
postwar  decade,  humorist  Josh  Billings  also  appeared  in  Raleigh.86 

Raleigh’s  new  Metropolitan  Hall,  completed  in  May  1870,  was  one  of  the 
postwar  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  or  at  least  of  the  city  commissioners’ 
determination  to  boost  it.  The  old  city  auditorium,  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  1840  municipal  building,  had  been  destroyed  along  with  the 
entire  combination  market  and  town  hall,  in  a  December  15,  1868,  fire. 
Joseph  P.  Prairie  won  the  city’s  contract  to  construct  a  three-story  mul¬ 
tipurpose  building,  to  house  the  city  market,  offices,  fire  and  police  head¬ 
quarters,  as  well  as  an  auditorium.  Assisted  in  its  construction  by  Nat  Jolly 
and  John  McGuire,  he  incorporated  major  portions  of  the  second  and  third 
floors  into  the  public  hall,  which  later  acquired  the  name  Metropolitan  Hall. 
Prairie’s  plans  called  for  a  stage  thirty-seven  feet  deep  with  “a  large  suite  of 
dressing  rooms”  behind  it.  Baltimore  scene-painters  Linkan  and  Krenger 
provided  “eighteen  flats  and  sixty-four  wings,  containing  a  wood,  a  palace, 
a  garden,  a  kitchen,  a  prison,  a  street,  a  three  door  fancy  [room],  a  two  door 
fancy  [room],  and  a  plain  chamber.”  In  front,  audience  seating  occupied  a 
space  ninety-eight  feet  deep,  with  both  private  boxes  and  a  gallery  “sup¬ 
ported  by  massive  columns.  ’  ’  The  floor  was  carpeted,  and  the  walls  painted 
in  a  variety  of  colors.87 

Soon  after  the  building  opened,  rumors  began  circulating  as  to  its  safety, 
and  it  was  said  that  some  people  were  afraid  to  attend  entertainments  there. 
Cornelius  Bryant  Edwards,  reminiscing  about  the  period,  credited  Sheriff 
Timothy  F.  Lee  with  hitting  upon  a  scheme  to  test  the  safety  and  the 


86  See  above  at  n.  55;  Sentinel  (d),  Aug.  28,  1867;  Swain,  Early  Times  (Tucker  Hall  address),  3,  iii-iv; 
Register  (s-w),  Jan.  14,  17,  1868,  and  earlier;  Sentinel  (d),  May  22,  Mar.  23,  24,  1868, Mar. 21,  1870;FredA. 
Olds,  “Some  Reminiscences  of  Olden  Days,”  Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  30,  1925.  See  No.  36,  “Tucker’s  Hall,” 
in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 

The  address  23  and  25  Fayetteville  Street  for  Tucker  Hall  was  supplanted  by  the  more  familiar  123V^ 
Fayetteville  in  1884,  the  year  Raleigh  adopted  the  Philadelphia  plan  (100  to  a  block,  beginning  at  the  capitol) 
for  numbering  buildings  in  order  to  put  into  effect  the  post  office  department’s  free  delivery  of  mail.  See 
“Many  Changes  in  Methods  of  Handling  City’s  Mail,”  Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  30,  1925,  or  Irving  Cheek, 
“Early  Post  Offices,”  News  and  Observer,  Dec.  1,  1912;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1884,  638; 
Raleigh  City  Directory,  1896-1897,  11.  The  plan  also  introduced  the  odd-even  assignment  of  numbers, 
placing  odd  numbers  on  the  left  and  even  on  the  right,  going  away  from  the  capitol  as  the  “center.” 

In  recollections  published  in  1927,  Charles  A.  Brown  recalled  one  occasion  when  Tucker  Hall  “came 
very  near  being  a  death  trap  to  hundreds  of  people.”  The  galleries,  packed  with  observers  for  a  state 
Democratic  convention,  threatened  to  give  way  when  a  huge  nut  securing  their  supporting  rod  began  to  slip, 
and  the  crowd  “vacated  the  building  in  less  than  five  minutes.”  Charles  A.  Brown,  “Raleigh,  as  Grand¬ 
father  Knew  It,”  News  and  Observer,  Dec.  25,  1927. 

Tucker  Hall,  in  which  several  businesses  located  in  later  years,  was  partially  razed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century  and  the  remaining  portion  demolished  in  1969.  Waugh,  N.C.’s  Capital,  Raleigh,  110-111; 
News  and  Observer,  Nov.  12,  1969 \  Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  11,  1969. 

87  Sentinel  (d),  May  17,  1870;  see  above,  chap.  12  at  n.  46,  and  below,  at  n.  174;  Sentinel  (d),  Dec.  16, 
1868,  Apr.  19,  1871 ;  Standard  (d),  Aug.  9,  1870;  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  30,  May  25,  1871 ;  Carolina  Era,  Juiy  27 , 
1871. 

Although  the  1853  building  at  the  Wilmington  St.  end  of  the  site  had  been  called  Metropolitan  Hall  (see 
above,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  96),  the  name  was  apparently  not  generally  applied  to  the  1870  structure  until  the  spring 
of  1871.  See  Standard  (d),  Sept.  7,  1869  (“City  Hall  and  theatre”)  and  Sentinel  (d),  May  25,  1871 
(“Metropolitan  Hall”);  and  see  below  at  n.  177.  The  building  appears  as  “Market  House,”  No.  10,  in  Drie, 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872.  Metropolitan  Hall  stood  until  its  demolition  in  1920  to  make  way  for  the 
Gilmer-Montgomery  Ward  building  which  in  turn  was  replaced  by  Wachovia  Bank.  Raleigh  Times,  Sept. 
24,  1920;  News  and  Observer,  Jan.  10,  1965. 
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reputation  of  the  structure  “by  giving  a  free  entertainment  and  inviting 
everybody  in  the  city  and  county.”  For  the  event,  he  recalled,  “every 
space  in  the  hall  was  packed  to  the  doors.  After  this  test  nothing  more  was 
heard  about  the  building  not  being  safe  until  interested  real  estate  dealers 
began  to  advocate  another  sale  and  removal.”  The  hall  served  as  location 
for  public  events  of  all  types  for  forty  years.88 

Renewed  Interest  in  the  Arts 

Music.  The  choirs  of  four  downtown  churches  combined  efforts  in 
organizing  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  “musical  conventions”  in  the 
spring  of  1870.  Envisioned  as  a  statewide  project  to  foster  interest  in  both 
secular  and  sacred  music,  the  group’s  officers  represented  several  cities 
other  than  Raleigh.  Hotels  reduced  room  rates  for  the  out-of-town  partici¬ 
pants  and  the  railroad  companies  offered  half-fare  tickets  for  those  arriving 
from  other  parts  of  the  state,  including  Greensboro,  Wilmington,  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  Granville  County.  Sponsors  employed  a  New  York  director. 
Professor  Chester  G.  Allen,  to  conduct  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening 
sessions  over  a  four-day  period  in  the  Caswell  Square  chapel  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  On  Friday  evening,  March  25,  the  participants 
gave  a  lengthy  concert  in  Tucker  Hall.  The  program  included  anthems, 
choruses,  and  glees,  as  well  as  vocal  and  instrumental  solos.  The  Standard 
commented  that  the  large  and  appreciative  audience  “remained  until  the 
close  of  the  exercises  and  seemed  reluctant  to  leave.”  The  following  year 
the  association  sponsored  its  second  annual  convention  and  concert  again 
in  Raleigh.89 

Individual  schools  and  churches  continued  or  began  to  emphasize  music 
in  their  activities.  St.  Mary’s  School  not  only  offered  musical  instruction 
but  also  continued  on-campus  performances  to  which  the  Raleigh  commu¬ 
nity  had  long  been  accustomed,  such  as  their  early  May  cantata,  “The 
Coronation  of  the  Rose.”.  The  Raleigh  [Baptist]  Female  Seminary’s  music 
department,  presided  over  by  a  Professor  Bohlmann,  boasted  two  organs 
and  a  splendid  grand  piano.  ’  ’  The  Congregational  missionaries  teaching  at 
Washington  School  succeeded  in  1872  in  getting  their  northern  sponsors  to 
send  by  railroad  a  pretty”  cabinet  organ  for  use  in  their  vocal  instruction 
and  their  religious  services.  Justifying  the  request,  one  of  them  explained, 
“We  all  know  that  music  is  necessary  to  the  colored  race.”  Among  volun¬ 
teers  who  played  the  instrument  at  the  school  from  time  to  time  was  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Shaffer,  a  relative  newcomer  to  Raleigh.  The  head  of  Peace  Col¬ 
lege’s  music  department,  Professor  Albrecht  Baumann,  had  a  twenty-year 
impact  on  the  musical  life  of  Raleigh;  he  served  also  as  organist  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  following  the  period  when  the  elders  of  that  church 
disapproved  of  instrumental  music.  In  the  spring  of  1871  the  First  Baptist 
Church  on  Salisbury  Street  installed  a  new  organ.  And  James  Pirsson,  a 


88  C.  B.  Edwards,  “History  of  the  Raleigh  City  Market  and  the  Gilmer  Building,”  News  and  Observer 
Mar.  13,  1921;  see  n.  87,  above. 

89  Sentinel  (s-w),  Mar.  23,  1870;  Standard  (d).  Mar.  25,  28,  1870;  printed  invitation  dated  Mar.  1,  1870 
(photocopy  in  author’s  collection);  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  6,  17,  1871. 
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piano  maker-repairer-tuner,  also  sold  New  York  made  pianos  in  his  shop 
and  showrooms,  at  the  corner  of  Hargett  and  Salisbury  streets. 90 

Tucker  Hall  was  the  setting  for  at  least  two  operas  presented  by  Isabella 
McCulloch  and  P.  Brignoli  and  their  company.  The  1870  offering  was 
Verdi’s  II  Trovatore.  The  Standard's  reviewer  commented  that  the  near 
capacity  audience  appeared  disappointed  in  the  performance  and  “were 
not  very  enthusiastic  in  applause,”  but  observed  charitably  that  the  singers 
were  obviously  “fatigued  by  the  long  ride  from  Wilmington,”  where  they 
had  performed  earlier.  Downtown  Raleigh  residents  were  not  so  charitable 
to  members  of  the  local  ensemble  known  as  Stanley’s  Brass  Band,  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  fifteen  players  “practice,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  day 
and  night  —  continuously  —  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  sick  as  well  as  of 
all  other  citizens.”  Accompanying  Raleigh’s  Rescue  fire  engine  team  on  an 
out-of-town  excursion  in  May  1871,  however,  the  musicians  were  said  to 
have  “made  better  music,  and  more  of  it  than  we  thought  was  in  them.”91 

The  Visual  Arts. — Apparently  there  was  sufficient  patronage  of  artists 
that  at  least  three  found  it  attractive  to  make  their  homes  in  Raleigh. 
William  Garl  Browne  continued  to  produce  his  popular  portraits  of  North 
Carolinians,  including  numerous  Wake  Countians,  in  his  Raleigh  studios. 
The  Sentinel  remarked  that  “it  speaks  loudly  for  the  appreciative  judgment 
of  our  people ,  that  an  artist  of  such  rare  merit  has  made  a  home  among  us .  ” 
Joshua  Andrews  produced  both  portraits  and  landscapes.  Artist  H.  T. 
Clawson  combined  his  own  art  production  with  his  interior  decorating  and 
paper  hanging  shop,  where  he  sold  art  works  by  others  as  well,  including 
paintings  and  engravings.92 

Longtime  resident  artist-writer  Mary  Ann  Bryan  Mason  continued  to 
create  in  several  art  forms.  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Carolina 
Era  in  the  summer  of  1871 : 

A  Raleigh  correspondent  of  the  New-Berne  Times  says:  “I  saw  yester¬ 
day  in  Ennis’  book  store  a  plaster  medalion  head  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  which,  like  all  the  works  of  this  lady  bears  the 
impress  of  genius;  those  who  know  her  to  be  self-taught,  and  without 
the  advantages  either  of  artistic  instruction  or  the  study  of  works  of  art, 
are  surprised  at  the  results  she  produces.’’93 

Photography. — Customers  increasingly  patronized  photographers,  who 
could  provide  less  expensive  portraits  than  painters.  The  Sentinel  opined 
that  their  galleries,  fitted  up  “with  all  the  latest  improvements,”  were 
popular  because  of  “a  selfish  vanity  in  seeing  our  images  perpetuated  at  so 
small  a  cost.”  John  W.  Watson,  formerly  of  Richmond  and  New  Bern, 


90  Sentinel  (d),  May  5,  9,  1871;  L.  L.  Polk,  Handbook  of  N.C. ,  200-201 ;  Allie  Bowson  to  E.  M.  Cravath, 
Apr.  2,  1872,  and  E.  P.  Hayes  to  Cravath,  Mar.  12,  1872,  American  Missionary  Association  film;  Wilson, 
Personae:  History  of  Peace,  13,  15;  Stronach,  “The  Old  Presbyterian  Church,”  News  and  Observer,  Mar. 
22,  1908;  Telegram  (d).  May  11,  July  8,  1871. 

91  Standard  (d),  Mar.  30,  Apr.  2,  1870;  Telegram  (d),  Mar.  18,  May  17,  23,  1871. 

92  Sentinel  (d),  Mar.  16,  May  25,  1871;  see  above,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  113;  Groce  and  Wallace,  Dictionary  of 
Artists  in  America,  89;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directories ,  passim;  Ninth  Census  (1870). 

93  Carolina  Era,  June  29,  1871.  Mrs.  Mason  was  a  New  Bern  native.  Walser,  Young  Readers’  Pic¬ 
ture  book,  7. 
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opened  his  Fayetteville  Street  gallery  in  or  before  1865.  By  1870  he  had 
three  employees,  and  four  cameras  were  in  use.  By  1871  at  least  one  other 
portrait-photographer,  William  Shelbum,  had  opened  his  “daguerreotype 
and  art  gallery,”  also  on  Fayetteville  Street,  but  on  the  west  side,  opposite 
Watson’s.94 

Literature. — Two  of  the  few  local  writers  to  have  books  published  in  the 
immediate  postwar  years  were  previously  published  Raleigh  poets 
Theophilus  Hunter  Hill  and  Mary  Ann  Bryan  Mason.  A  slender  volume 
entitled  simply  Poems,  Hill’s  second  collection  of  poetry,  came  from  the 
New  York  publishing  house  of  Hurd  &  Houghton  in  1869.  The  poet  dedi¬ 
cated  the  book  to  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  Mrs.  Mason’s  postwar 
work  had  actually  been  written  before  1861 ,  but  did  not  appear  until  1871 , 
when  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  published  her  book  of  advice 
for  homemakers  entitled  The  Young  Housewife' s  Counsellor  and  Friend. 
The  Sentinel  in  March  announced  receipt  from  “Mrs.  Dr.  Mason”  of  the 
“very  handsomely  printed”  volume  and  gave  it  a  rave  review,  as  did  the 
Telegram.  Four  years  later,  a  second  edition  was  brought  out  by  former 
North  Carolina  newspapermen  Edward  J.  Hale  &  Son,  then  New  York 
publishers.  Theodore  Bryant  Kingsbury  reviewed  it  in  the  Southern  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  for  June  1875.  He  pronounced  it 
a  “very  tasteful  volume,  for  unlike  some  works  of  a  similar  character,  it  is 
written  in  good  English  and  bears  evidence  of  refinement  and  culture.” 
Mrs.  Mason’s  poems  continued  to  appear  from  time  to  time  in  local  news¬ 
papers.  The  Sentinel,  for  instance,  published  in  July  1868  one  entitled  “The 
Old  Clerk,”  a  tribute  to  long-time  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Clerk 
Edmund  B.  Freeman,  whose  death  had  just  occurred,  on  the  very  day  the 
court  that  he  had  served  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  being  superseded  by 
a  different  court  organization  mandated  by  the  new  1868  State  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Joseph  William  Holden’s  poetry  was  not  published  as  a  collection 
until  half  a  century  after  his  death.  His  descriptive  “Hatteras,”  however, 
written  in  1 867,  was  chosen  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  for  inclusion 
in  his  1876  multi-volume  anthology,  Poems  of  Places.  Rev.  Braxton  Cra¬ 
ven,  pastor  of  the  [Edenton  Street]  Methodist  Church  during  1 864  and  1 865 
before  returning  to  the  presidency  of  Trinity  College,  used  the  pseudonym 
Charlie  Vernon  for  his  two  novels.  The  Raleigh  firm  of  Branson  and  Farrar 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  his  serially-published  Mary  Barker,  a 
Thrilling  Narrative  of  Early  Life  in  North  Carolina  in  1865.  His  novelette, 
The  Story  of  Naomi  Wise,  was  based  on  research  he  did  concerning  the 
Randolph  County  girl  whose  mysterious  death  launched  innumerable 
legends  and  folk  ballads.95 

94  Sentinel  (d),  Feb.  26,  1871;  Standard  (d),  Oct.  27,  1865;  Ninth  Census  (1870);  Sentinel  (d),  May  25, 
1871;  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  5,  1871. 

Watson  continued  a  successful  photographer  the  rest  of  his  life  (d.  1889),  working  in  Raleigh  during  all 
except  a  four-year  period,  1878  to  1882,  during  which  time  his  1860s  studio  on  the  west  side  of  Fayetteville 
St.  was  used  by  a  succession  of  other  photographers.  Historical  &  Descriptive  Review  (1887),  95-97; 
Raleigh  City  Directory,  1875-1876 ;  News  and  Observer,  Apr.  3,  1889. 

95  Theophilus  Hunter  Hill,  Poems',  Stockard,  “Theophilus  Hunter  Hill,”  73;  M.  Mason,  Young  House¬ 
wife’ s  Counsellor  (2nd  edn.,  New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  1875),  passim;  see  above,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  91; 
Sentinel  (d),  Mar.  22,  30,  1871;  Telegram  (d).  Mar.  28,  1871;  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  2  (June  1875):515- 
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Biography  and  Local  History  . — Former  political  leader  Kenneth  Rayner 
busied  himself  after  the  war  with  writing  a  biography  of  the  new  president 
entitled  Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Appleton  and  Company  pub¬ 
lished  the  volume  anonymously  in  1866,  issuing  a  second  edition  after  the 
first  printing  sold  out  in  a  short  time.  In  addition  to  many  other  people 
busily  engaged  in  recording  memoirs  related  to  the  Civil  War,  at  least  two 
noted  Wake  County  citizens  were  collecting,  speaking  on,  and  writing 
about  the  earlier  history  of  the  capital  county  as  it  neared  its  centennial. 
Twice  in  the  summer  of  1867,  former  Governor  David  L.  Swain  delivered 
lengthy  addresses  on  the  subject,  first  at  the  June  4  unveiling  of  the  City 
Cemetery  marker  honoring  President  Andrew  Johnson’s  father,  and  again 
on  the  August  24  occasion  dedicating  Tucker  Hall.  Rufus  S.  Tucker  col¬ 
lected  the  two  speeches  into  a  paperback  book  published  later  that  year  by 
Walters,  Hughes  &  Co. ,  under  the  title  Early  Times  in  Raleigh.  He  wrote  to 
President  Johnson  requesting  “any  contribution  you  may  feel  disposed  to 
make”;  apparently  he  received  no  reply.  After  its  publication,  Swain 
himself  forwarded  one  of  the  small  volumes  to  Johnson,  offering  to  send 
copies  for  members  of  his  family  whose  addresses  he  might  supply.  The 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  capitol  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Kemp  Plummer  Battle’s  lectures  on  local  history.  Sponsored 
by  the  Rescue  Fire  Company,  Battle’s  “Reminiscences  of  Raleigh,’’  deliv¬ 
ered  on  Friday  evening,  February  24,  1871,  was,  according  to  the  Tele¬ 
gram i,  “full  of  interest,  handsomely  delivered,  and  well  received.’’96 

In  Memoriam 

Confederate  Cemetery  and  Memorial  Day . — During  the  war,  most  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in  Raleigh  hospitals  of  wounds  or  disease 
had  been  buried  near  the  military  medical  facilities.  In  February  1863  the 
General  Assembly  had  provided  for  marking  their  graves  with  wooden 
headboards.  By  war’s  end,  more  than  four  hundred  Confederate  dead  had 
been  interred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fairgrounds  and  Pettigrew  hospitals, 
both  near  the  quarry  from  which  the  Capitol’s  building  materials  had  been 
taken.  Local  women,  concerned  that  the  burial  place  was  not  tended 
adequately,  formed  during  the  first  year  of  peace  the  Wake  County  Memo¬ 
rial  Association,  with  Gen.  L.  O’B.  Branch’s  widow  as  the  first  president. 
The  object  of  the  group,  stated  in  its  organizational  minutes,  was  “to 
protect  and  care  for  the  graves  of  our  Confederate  Soldiers.’’  The  women 


516;  Sentinel  (d),  July  10,  1868;  N.C.  Bar  Association,  Centennial  Celebration  .  .  .  Supreme  Court,  54-57; 
Ashe,  Biographical  History  6:320-328;  Walser,  Literary  N.C. ,  23;  Mattie  U.  Russell,  “Braxton  Craven,” 
DNCB;  Walser,  Literary  N.C.,  23-24;  B.  A.  Botkin,  ed.,  A  Treasury  of  Southern  Folklore,  321-323. 

96  Who  Was  Who,  s.v.  “Rayner”;  Kenneth  Rayner  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Apr.  6,  July  2,  1866,  in 
McPherson,  ed.,  “Letters  from  N.C.,”  pt.  4  (Apr.  1951):219-222,  225-226;  see  below  at  n.  105,  above  at  n. 
85;  Swain,  Early  Times;  Rufus  S.  Tucker  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Sept.  21,  1867,  and  David  L.  Swain  to 
Johnson,  Nov.  1 ,  1867,  in  McPherson,  op.  cit. ,  pt.  7  (Jan.  1952):  1 18,  and  pt.  9  (July  1952):403;  Telegram  (d), 
Feb.  26,  1871. 

Later  local  history  addresses  by  Battle  include  an  1872  history  of  Christ  Church  inSentinel  (d),  Dec.  7,  9, 
1872;  Sketches  of  the  Early  History  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  July  4,  1876,  printed  1877;  his  lengthy  address 
delivered  at  Raleigh’s  observance  of  its  centennial  in  1892,  published  as  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh , 
1893;  articles  for  the  University  Magazine,  Oct.  1894,  and  for  the  North  Carolina  Booklet,  Nov.  1902;  and 
finally  his  autobiographical  Memories  of  an  Old-Time  Tar  Heel,  edited  by  his  son,  1945. 
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also  named  an  advisory  committee  of  local  men,  with  whose  help  they 
sponsored  fund-raising  activities  and  began  looking  for  a  suitable  site  for  a 
new  cemetery.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  burial  plot  was  “in  rude  and 
neglected  condition,”  their  minutes  noted  that  “the  same  location  was 
selected  by  Federal  Army  Officers  as  burial  place  of  their  dead.”  A  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  “the  graves  of  Confederate  Soldiers  were  surrounded 
by  graves  of  Federal  Soldiers,”  and  recommended  that  “it  would  be  better, 
if  practicable,  to  remove  the  Confederates  to  another  spot.”  Henry  Mor- 
decai  donated  a  two-and-a-quarter-acre  site  northeast  of  the  capitol,  and 
plans  were  made  to  clear  trees  and  stumps  from  the  densely  wooded 
portion  of  “Mordecai  Grove”  that  became  known  as  Oakwood.  In 
November  1866,  volunteers  responded  to  a  published  invitation  to  “bring 
either  an  axe,  pick  or  spade  and  come  prepared  to  remain  all  day  .  .  .for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  work”  on  the  Confederate  cemetery.97 

Early  the  following  year,  before  the  new  burial  place  was  ready  for 
reinterring  bodies,  the  Association’s  board  of  managers  held  a  hurriedly 
called  meeting,  “the  Association  having  been  notified  that  the  Confederate 
Soldiers  buried  at  Rock  Quarry  Cemetery  must  be  removed  immediately  to 
make  room  for  the  Federal  dead.”  Within  a  short  time,  volunteers  had 
completed  the  mammoth  job  of  removing  and  reburying  in  the  new  Confed¬ 
erate  Cemetery  538  bodies  from  the  quarry  cemetery  as  well  as  from  other 
temporary  graves  throughout  Wake  County.  These  burial  places  had  been 
near  Camps  Mangum  and  Holmes,  in  the  City  Cemetery,  at  Wake  Forest, 
and  “near  Mr.  Henry  Mordecai’ s,”  according  to  a  roster  listing  all  graves 
in  Confederate  Cemetery.  In  later  years  they  brought  the  bodies  of  Confed¬ 
erate  dead  from  battlefields  and  burial  grounds  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  Gettysburg  and  Arlington,  to  be  reinterred  at  the  local  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  eventual  number  reached  more  than  2,800.  The  Confederate 
Cemetery  acquired  an  additional  plot  of  ground  as  a  special  place  for  graves 
of  Confederate  veterans  as  they  died  later.  These  interments  continued 
until  the  last  veterans  died  in  the  twentieth  century.98 


97  N.C.  Laws,  1862-1863,  Adjourned  Session,  Resolutions,  73;  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of  Wake 
County,  Minutes,  May  23,  June  8, 16,  1866,  State  Archives;  Wake  Deed  Book25:242\Sentinel (d),  Nov.  17, 
1866. 

The  organization  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  as  the  Raleigh  Memorial  Association,  with 
Mrs.  Branch  as  president,  four  Raleigh  men  as  vice  presidents,  and  six  others  as  a  “President’s  council,’’  as 
well  as  Miss  Sophia  Partridge  and  Annie  M.  Mason  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  respectively.  Legislators 
also  appropriated  $1,500  for  use  in  the  project.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1866-1867,  c.  12,  and  Resolutions,  407. 

98  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  Records’  minutes.  Feb.  20,  1867,  and  first  annual  report  of  president, 
May  3,  1867;  roster  of  Confederate  graves,  office  of  the  superintendent,  Oakwood  Cemetery;  plaque  in 
House  of  Memory,  Confederate  Cemetery,  Raleigh;  Morning  Post  (Raleigh),  Mar.  20,  1900;  various  later 
newspaper  accounts  regarding  reinterments.  See  No.  34,  “Confederate  Cemetery’’  [sic]  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye 
view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 

The  Morning  Post  article  (unsigned)  reported  early  members’  recollections  in  1900  that  the  federal 
authorities’  order  regarding  the  Confederate  bodies  “was  accompanied  by  the  threat  that  unless  the 
removal  was  promptly  done  the  bodies  of  the  Confederate  dead  would  be  taken  from  their  graves  and 
thrown  in  the  Public  Road’’  —  a  statement  that  is  not  supported  by  the  minutes.  Permanent  stone  markers 
replaced  the  original  wooden  markers  beginning  in  1877.  Over  the  years,  306  veterans  who  died  at  the 
Confederate  Soldiers’  Home  on  New  Bern  Ave.,  Raleigh,  were  buried  there.  Frances  W.  Hoffman, 
historical  sketch  of  “Confederate  Section’’  of  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Wake  History  News  6  (Mar.  1969):7-8. 
See  also  “Map  of  Confederate  Cemetery,  Raleigh,  showing  locations  of  graves  of  our  Confederate  dead. 
Drawn  by  George  F.  Syme,  C.E.,  Raleigh.  Authorized  by  the  Ladies  Memorial  Association”  (n.d.).  Map 
Collection,  State  Archives. 
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The  Wake  County  Memorial  Association  decided  at  their  May  1867 
annual  meeting  to  observe  May  10,  the  anniversary  of  Gen.  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  death,  as  Memorial  Day.  In  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  the 
members,  men  and  women  as  well  as  children,  carried  garlands  and  crosses 
of  flowers  from  the  designated  meeting  place,  the  capitol,  to  decorate  the 
graves  in  the  new  cemetery.  One  participant  recalled  that  they  were 
“closely  followed  by  several  Federal  Officers,  detailed  by  the  Military 
Authorities.  .  .  to  see  that ’no  procession  was  formed.’  ’’ The  sympathetic 
Sentinel  estimated  participants  to  have  numbered  between  five  and  six 
hundred  and  published  the  text  of  an  oration  by  Seaton  Gales  and  an  ode 
written  by  L.  P.  Olds  and  sung  by  a  choir.  The  Standard ,  edited  by  W.  W. 
Holden,  omitted  any  mention  of  the  event,  either  before  or  afterward." 

National  Cemetery  and  a  Separate  Memorial  Day. — A  year  later,  but  on 
a  different  date  in  1868,  federal  officials  declared  the  last  Saturday  in  May 
as  Decoration  Day  for  the  graves  of  the  Union  dead  interred  at  the  rock 


The  inscription  on  this  marker  identifies  the  United  States  National  Military 
Cemetery,  Raleigh,  established  in  1866  on  Rock  Quarry  Road.  It  notes  that  early 
interments  totaled  1161,  of  which  number  513  were  of  unidentified  bodies,  many 
being  Union  casualties  from  the  Battle  of  Bentonville  March  19,  1865.  U.S.  ser¬ 
vicemen  continue  to  be  buried  here. 

quarry  burying  ground,  which  they  had  taken  over.  This  time,  a  formal 
procession  of  the  military  units  stationed  at  Raleigh  formed  at  the  capitol 

99  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  minutes.  May  3,  1867;  Morning  Post,  Mar.  20,  1900;  Sentinel  (d).  May 
13,  1867. 


Elizabeth  Reid  Murray  photograph 
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and,  led  by  “the  fine  Band  (colored)  of  the  40th  Regiment,”  marched  to  the 
cemetery  with  those  citizens  willing  to  join  in  and  lay  wreaths  on  the  Union 
graves.  These  included  freedmen  in  large  numbers,  especially  pupils  in  the 
several  schools  being  taught  by  missionaries.  One  of  these,  Rev.  Fisk  P. 
Brewer  of  the  Washington  School,  described  to  his  American  Missionary 
Assocation  headquarters  his  pupils’  participation: 

Last  Saturday  was  appropriated  to  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  the 
Union  soldiers.  The  lower  room  of  our  building  was  thrown  open  to  the 
reception  of  flowers  all  Friday  &  Saturday  afternoon.  The  teachers  of 
the  N[ew]  E[ngland]  Freedmen’s  Convention,  who  suspended  their 
school  on  Friday,  came  in  with  pupils  both  from  their  &  our  schools. 

Over  [500]  wreaths,  crosses,  &  bouquets  were  prepared  &  then  carried 
by  a  government  team  to  the  cemetery  &  laid  on  the  Soldiers’  graves. 

We  all  went  though  not  as  a  school.  The  whole  number  of  the  Union 
dead  in  this  city  is  not  quite  1200. 100 

The  May  30  date  was  later  designated  nationally  as  Memorial  Day.  Local 
observances  continued  annually  at  this  United  States  National  Military 
Cemetery,  to  which  bodies  of  Union  casualties  were  removed  from  other 
southern  burial  places  and  battlefields.  In  succeeding  years,  veterans  of  all 
wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged  since  the  Civil  War 
continued  to  be  buried  in  National  Cemetery.101 

Oakwood  Cemetery. — Adjacent  to  the  Confederate  plot,  the  Raleigh 
Cemetery  Association,  chartered  in  1869,  developed  Oakwood  Cemetery 
on  additional  land  acquired  from  Henry  Mordecai.  His  uncle,  George  W. 
Mordecai,  was  the  organization’s  first  president.  In  1871,  the  Sentinel 
observed  that 4  ‘many  of  our  citizens  have  removed  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
from  the  old  city  cemetery  to  Oakwood,  and  have  decorated  their  new  lots, 
with  flowers,  shrubs  and  evergreens”  as  well  as  with  new  monuments.102 

First  Hebrew  Cemetery. — In  1870,  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  Wake 
County  formed  the  Hebrew  Cemetery  Company  and  established  the  ear¬ 
liest  Hebrew  cemetery  in  a  space  between  the  Confederate  and  Oakwood 
cemeteries.  The  charter  was  issued  in  the  names  of  M.  Grausman,  J.  M., 


100  Standard  (t-w),  June  2,  1 868;  plaque  in  National  Cemetery  (Rocky  Quarry  Rd.  at  eastern  end  of  Davie 
St.),  inscribed  “United  States  National  Military  Cemetery,  Established  1866”;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  E.  P. 
Smith,  June  7,  1868,  American  Missionary  Association  film.  See  No.  35,  “U.S.  Cimetery”  [sic]  in  Drie, 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 

i°i  Telegram  (d),  May21,26,  1871 ;  Carolina  Era,  June  6,  1871, and  other  newspaper  accounts;  Robin¬ 
son,  N.C.  Guide ,  241. 

102  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  40;  Wake  Deed  Book  20:581;  Raleigh  Cemetery  Association, 
Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Raleigh  Cemetery  Association,  9;  marker  at  entrance  to  Oakwood  Cemetery; 
Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  14,  1871. 

The  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  shows  Oakwood  as  “New  Cimetery”  [sic],  No.  33.  Incor¬ 
porators  were  Henry  and  George  W.  Mordecai,  Kemp  P.  and  R.  H.  Battle,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Stronach,  Charles 
Dewey,  George  W.  Swepson,  P.  A.  Wiley,  P.  F.  Pescud,  William  E.  Anderson,  R.  B.  Haywood,  Thomas  H. 
Briggs,  W.  H.  Crow,  A.  P.  Bryan,  John  G.  Williams,  J.  Brinton  Smith,  S.  C.  White,  W.  R.  Miller,  W.  W. 
Vass,  A.  Smedes,  Robert  G.  Lewis,  W.  R.  Cox,  and  J.  M.  Heck.  Kemp  Battle  credits  Anderson  with 
conceiving  the  idea  for  the  new  cemetery  and  cites  a  land  swap  with  St.  Augustine’s  Normal  School. 
K.  Battle,  Memories,  228-229. 


Wake  County's  first  Hebrew  Cemetery  contains  the  grave  said  to  be  the  earliest  in 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  that  of  Max  Erlanger,  who  died  in  1869  and  is  buried  in  the 
Rosenthal  plot.  The  graves  are  east  of  Confederate  Cemetery,  separating  it  from 
Oakwood  Cemetery.  The  larger  Raleigh  Hebrew  Association  Cemetery,  organized 
in  1912,  is  situated  on  Harris  Road  north  of  Oakwood  and  adjoining  St.  Augustine' s 
College  campus.  ( James  W.  Reid,  Jr.,  photograph.) 

M.,  and  J.  Rosenbaum,  G.  Sloman,  S.  Weil,  S.  Levy,  J.  and  S.  Rosenthal, 
M.  Schloss,  and  J.  Slechel.103 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery. — As  early  as  1871,  the  sexton  of  Raleigh’s  City 
Cemetery  reported  to  municipal  authorities  that  all  spaces  allotted  for 
Negroes’  graves  were  taken  up,  and  that  any  new  burials  would  “un¬ 
avoidably  enter  graves  of  persons  buried  long  ago.  ’  ’  Consequently  a  site  for 
a  new  separate  cemetery  was  sought  and  Commissioners  A.  L.  Lougee, 
Norfleet  Dunston,  and  Joseph  Prairie  named  to  acquire  a  site.  They  first 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  the  National  Cemetery,  but  substituted  a 
piece  of  property  south  of  the  governor’s  “palace”  off  the  extension  of 
Fayetteville  Street.  They  established  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  there.  Local 
Negro  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  on  July  4,  1874,  laid  the  cornerstone  for  a 
memorial  monument,  which  has  not  survived.  The  cemetery  acquired 
additional  adjacent  property  over  the  years.104 

The  President  and  Reconstruction 

The  President's  Visit. — An  obscure  grave  in  the  old  City  Cemetery  was 
made  the  reason  for  a  visit  to  Wake  County  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  1867.  Raleigh  Mayor  William  Dallas  Haywood  extended  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  President  Andrew  Johnson  to  visit  North  Carolina’s  capital  June 
4,  1867,  for  the  long-delayed  dedication  of  a  marker  at  the  grave  of 
Johnson’s  father.  The  letter  of  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners  contained  the  following  persuasions: 


103  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1869-1870,  c.  74;  see  Shaffer,  Outline  Map  of  Raleigh,  1888. 

According  to  the  late  J.  N.  Stronach,  former  president  of  Oakwood  Cemetery,  the  first  grave  dug  in  the 
entire  non-Confederate  portions  of  Oakwood  was  that  in  the  Hebrew  section  for  Max  Erlanger,  who  died  in 
1869.  Interview  with  Talmage  S.  Satterwhite,  then  superintendent,  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Nov.  2,  1971.  The 
marker,  in  the  Rosenthal  plot,  is  broken.  A  second  Hebrew  Cemetery  on  nearby  Harris  Road,  northeast  of 
the  earlier  site,  was  acquired  by  the  Raleigh  Hebrew  Association  which  organized  in  1912  and  was 
incorporated  in  1929.  Plaque  on  gate  at  Harris  Road  entrance. 

104  Telegram  (d),  Apr.  4,  May  17,  1871;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1884 ;  Telegram  (d),  Apr.  4, 
June  13,  1871;  Sentinel  (d),  July  2,  1874;  Raleigh  Aldermen’s  Minutes,  Dec.  6,  1912. 
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Your  native  City  invites  you  to  be  her  guest.  Our  older  men  desire  to 
recall  with  you,  their  earlier  and  happier  days,  to  look  back  beyond  the 
last  few  years  of  sadness  and  sorrow,  and  live  again  in  the  memories  of 
the  youthful  athletic  sports  in  which  they  and  you  were  wont  to  engage. 

Our  young  men  desire  to  see  the  face  of  one  who  furnishes  the  brightest 
example  of  what  they  may  hope  to  accomplish,  by  the  exercise  of 
persevering  industry,  united  with  moral  worth.  And  all  desire  to  honor 
the  man,  who  has  so  nobly  striven  to  restore  the  alienated  States  to 
their  former  place  in  the  grand  old  Union. 

The  president  returned  his  acceptance  for  the  event,  indicating  that  he  was 
“deeply  grateful  for  the  respect  in  which  the  people  of  Raleigh  hold  my 
Father’s  memory.”105 

An  editorial  in  the  Daily  Sentinel  announcing  the  president’s  anticipated 
visit  expressed  the  hope  that  Wake  County  citizens  would  cooperate  with 
municipal  authorities  ‘  ‘to  make  the  interesting  occasion  of  the  visit  honora¬ 
ble  alike  to  the  State  and  the  President’s  native  city.”  The  welcome  he 
received  at  the  Raleigh  depot  on  the  evening  of  June  3  was  either  typically 
cordial  or  insultingly  indifferent,  depending  on  which  Raleigh  newspaper 
one  read.  The  Sentinel  reported  “immense  crowds,  .  .  .  many  demon¬ 
strations  of  esteem,”  and  the  “strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  President 
Johnson  created  within  the  last  two  years  by  the  anxiety  which  he  has 
shown  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  past.”  But  the  former  provisional  gover¬ 
nor,  W.  W.  Holden,  once  again  editor  of  the  Standard ,  deplored  the 
people’s  “cold  demonstrations  of  welcome.”  Two  young  men  from  the 
Cary  area,  destined  themselves  to  become  newspapermen  and  more,  were 
among  the  crowd.  Fred  A.  Olds  recalled  that  he  and  his  “pal,”  Walter 
Hines  Page,  walked  into  Raleigh  to  see  the  president  but  rode  back  home  on 
the  train.106 

The  presidential  party  was  composed  of  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward,  Postmaster  General  A.  W.  Randall,  Johnson’s  private  secretary,  a 
number  of  military  officers,  and  a  contingent  of  reporters  representing  the 
Associated  Press  and  New  York  papers.  They  were  met  by  Governor 
Jonathan  Worth  and  former  Governors  Graham,  Swain,  Manly,  and  Bragg, 
as  well  as  by  several  United  States  military  units  and  officers  on  duty  in  the 
area.  From  a  balcony  of  the  Yarborough  House,  where  the  party  stayed 
overnight,  the  president  made  a  short  address  in  which  he  declined  to 
discuss  political  matters,  “but  invoked  all  men  to  stand  by  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution.”107 

Prior  to  the  ceremony  at  the  grave  the  following  morning,  Johnson 
received  “hundreds  of  people,  white  and  black.”  Many  were  military  men, 
reported  Holden,  who  also  commented  caustically  on  the  absence  of  most 
of  “the  aforetime  uppertendom  of  this  aristocratical  City.”  According  to 
Holden,  “only  the  friends  of  the  descendants  of  the  friends  of  his  childhood 


105  Standard  (t-w).  May  25,  1867;  William  Dallas  Haywood  to  Andrew  Johnson,  May  15,  1867,  in 
McPherson,  ed.,  “Letters  from  N.C.,”  pt.  6  (Oct.  195 1):491 . 

106  Sentinel  (d).  May  24,  June  5,  1867;  Standard  (t-w),  June  6,  1867;  Olds,  “Some  Reminiscences.” 

107  Standard  (t-w),  June  6,  1867. 


President  Andrew  Johnson  was  the  guest  of  his  native  city  in  June  1867  when 
officials  dedicated  the  monument  (right)  in  Raleigh  City  Cemetery  to  his  father.  The 
inscription  stating  that  the  elder  Johnson  “ died  Jan.  4,  1812 ,  from  disease  caused 
by  an  over  effort  in  saving  the  life  of  his  friend’'  refers  to  his  rescuing  Raleigh  Star 
editor  Thomas  Henderson  in  a  boating  accident.  The  likeness  of  the  president  (left) 
is  from  Charles  Keck’s  1948  statue  of  three  North  Carolina-born  presidents, 
situated  on  Union  Square. 

came”  to  “grasp  the  tailor  boy’s  hand.  .  .  .  Those  who  would  have  crushed 
through  a  thousand  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  hand  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
‘our’  President,  were  not  there.”  The  Sentinel  responded  to  Holden’s 
charge  with  the  challenge,  “We  defy  the  Standard  to  name  any  gentleman, 
whom  it  may  class  among  the  ‘aristocrats’  of  the  city,  who  did  not  at  some 
time  call  upon  the  President  or  otherwise  show  his  respect.  .  .who  was  not 
unavoidably  prevented.”108 

The  dedication  of  the  monument  at  Jacob  Johnson’s  grave  in  the  City 
Cemetery  took  place  at  eleven  o’clock  on  June  4.  Former  Governor  David 
L.  Swain  recounted  the  events  surrounding  the  elder  Johnson’s  heroism  in 
“saving  the  life  of  a  friend,”  a  phrase  that  had  been  inscribed  on  the 
monument  itself.  Swain  summed  up  his  lengthy  historical  address  and 
eulogy  by  declaring  that  the  president’s  late  father  “had  many  friends  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  no  enemies.”  The  orator  referred  to  an  arrangement 
of  “crossed  swords,  surmounted  by  the  stripes  and  stars”  on  top  of  the 
monument.  “Let  the  crossed  swords,  .  .  .  stripes  and  stars,”  he  charged, 
“form  an  appropriate  ‘Memorial  Association’  for  the  Confederate  and 
Union  dead,  and  no  strife  be  witnessed  above  their  graves,  but  patriotic  and 
generous  emulation  to  do  most  to  promote  harmony  and  restore  ‘the  more 


108  Standard  (t-w),  June  6,  1867;  Sentinel  (d),  June  7,  1867. 
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perfect  Union’  designed  by  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country.  ’109 

The  president  left  the  following  morning  for  Chapel  Hill.  Ironically,  local 
newspapers  one  day  later  carried  news  from  Washington  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  impeachment  committee’s  motion  to  censure  President  Johnson, 
which  action  led  to  his  later  impeachment  trial  and  acquittal,  March  13  to 
May  16,  1867.  The  facts  regarding  that  portion  of  his  life  are  well  known. 
His  contemporaries  in  Wake  County  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  differed 
in  their  appraisals  of  his  policies  regarding  reunion,  as  have  later  historians. 
The  congressional  reconstruction  plan  that  delayed  North  Carolina’s  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Union  had  been  passed,  over  Johnson’s  veto.  He  had  already 
begun  to  implement  a  relatively  milder  plan  for  readmitting  the  seceded 
states.  The  Radical  Republican  Congress,  however,  imposed  stringent 
conditions  for  the  readmission  of  southern  states  and  for  the  seating  of  their 
congressional  delegations.110 

Military  Rule. — The  first  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  passed  by  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  over  President  Johnson’s  veto,  was  dated  March  2, 
1867,  and  included  two  primary  requirements  —  adoption  of  new  state 
constitutions  which  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Congress  itself,  and 
ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Under  the  same  act,  most  of  the  seceded  states  were  again  placed 
under  military  rule,  from  March  21,  1867,  until  July  2,  1868.  The  military 
district  that  included  North  and  South  Carolina  came  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  who  was  followed  shortly  by  Gen.  Edwin  R.  S. 
Canby.  But  Wake  Countians  saw  little  of  either  officer,  since  their  head¬ 
quarters  were  in  Charleston.  General  Sickles  was  present  for  President 
Johnson’s  June  1867  visit  to  Raleigh;  General  Canby  spent  some  time  in 
Raleigh  in  February  1868.* *  111 

Col.  J.  V.  Bomford  was  commander  of  the  Raleigh  post,  with  several 
companies  of  the  Eighth  U.S.  Regiment.  Bomford  quickly  established  a 
reputation  for  his  “high  soldierly  qualities  and  gentlemanly  bearing,” 
according  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Raleigh  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  for  his  “administration  of  impartial  justice.”  His  officers  and  soldiers 
were  commended  for  their  prompt  action  when  it  became  necessary  for 
“the  preservation  of  order.”  When  in  May  1868  Colonel  Bomford  was 
reassigned  to  another  area,  the  Raleigh  commissioners  expressed  “regret 
at  having  to  part  with  a  command  which  [hadjso  endeared  itself  to  this 


109  Standard  (t-w),  June  6,  1867;  Swain,  Early  Times  (Johnson  address),  15,  20-21,  quoting  Star,  Jan.  12, 
1812.  See  above,  chap.  7  at  n.  74. 

Attribution  of  Jacob  Johnson’s  death  to  his  saving  a  friend  from  drowning  had  been  published  two  years 
earlier  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  President  Johnson  in  the  New  York  World ,  reprinted  in  Raleigh’s 
Standard  (d),  Apr.  28,  1865. 

110  Standard  (t-w),  June  6,  1867;  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction ,  9-10. 

The  charges  against  the  president  were  usurpation  of  the  law,  corrupt  use  of  the  veto  power,  interference 
at  elections,  and  misdemeanors.  He  was  acquitted  on  a  35  to  19  vote,  one  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  for  conviction. 

111  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction,  9-12;  Zuber,  Jonathan  Worth.  256;  Standard  (s-w),  Apr.  2,  1867 
(including  text  of  the  act);  Standard  (w),  June  12,  1867;  Sentinel  (d),  Feb.  12,  1868.  See  also  James  Roy 
Morrill  III,  “North  Carolina  and  the  Administration  of  Brevet  Major  General  Sickles,”  N.C.  Historical 
Review  42  (Summer  1965):291-305. 
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Board  and  to  the  community  generally.”  The  Sentinel  editorially  regretted 
Bomford’s  departure,  when  he  was  transferred,  noting  that  he  had  “ad¬ 
ministered  his  delicate  and  responsible  duties  fairly,  impartially,  and  as  a 
conscientious  officer.”  As  he  boarded  the  train  to  leave,  a  large  gathering 
“assembled  at  the  depot  to  bid  him  farewell.”  His  successor  was  Col. 
H.  B.  Clitz,  with  the  Sixth  Regiment.112 

The  Constitution  of 1868. — Under  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  1867,  North 
Carolina  Negroes  acquired  the  right  to  vote.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
they  were  represented  by  members  of  their  own  race  in  the  deliberations  of 
a  state  body,  the  January  14  to  March  17,  1868,  Constitutional  Convention. 
Raleigh’s  James  H.  Harris,  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
delegates,  was  one  among  fifteen  Negroes  in  that  body  of  120  members. 
The  other  three  delegates  representing  District  30  were  all  Wake  Countians 
—  Stokes  D.  Franklin,  Joshua  P.  Andrews,  and  Benton  S.  D.  Williams. 
Meeting  in  the  capitol,  this  convention  adopted  a  North  Carolina  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  for  the  times,  historians  agree,  was  modern  and  progressive,  and 
which  with  few  major  changes  served  the  state  for  more  than  a  century. 
Referred  to  the  voters,  its  adoption  was  approved  in  an  April  21-23  referen¬ 
dum.  The  affirmative  vote  in  Wake  was  3,341  to  2,382.  These  ballots 
represented  an  89  percent  turnout  of  the  as  yet  relatively  small  number  of 
Wake  Countians  who  had  been  registered  to  vote  by  that  date.113 

The  New  Republican  Party. — All  four  of  Wake  County’s  delegates 
elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  been  candidates  put  forward 
by  the  new  Republican  party  that  had  been  formed  in  Raleigh  March  27, 
1867.  In  the  November  1867  election  called  on  the  question  of  holding  the 
convention,  the  Republicans  had  also  handed  the  former  political  leaders  a 
resounding  defeat.  Among  the  several  reasons  were  the  facts  that  the  “old 
guard’  ’  of  former  Democrats  and  Whigs  were  neither  united  nor  organized, 
that  a  number  of  their  leaders  could  not  vote  because  their  political  disabil¬ 
ities  had  not  been  removed,  and  that  many  of  those  who  were  eligible  to 
vote  stayed  away  from  the  polls.  The  formerly  opposing  Democrats  and 
Whigs,  realizing  they  would  have  to  work  together  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  in  the  new  party,  united  under  the  name  Conservatives.114 

In  1868,  though  the  Conservatives  appointed  committeemen  in  every 
captain’s  district  in  Wake  County  to  encourage  registration  and  voting,  the 
Republican  candidates  swept  to  solid  victories  in  every  race,  on  both  state 


112  Sentinel  (d),  Mar.  20,  May  2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  11,  18,  21,  1868. 

113  N  .C.,  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  North-Car  olina  at  Its  Session  1868,  3, 
4;  Connor,  N.C.  Manual,  1913,  902;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  845;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North 
Carolina ,  459-460;  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  N.C.  Legislative  Documents,  1868-1869 ,  Doc.  No.  9,  Table 
B;  Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  24,  25,  1868  (with  local  returns). 

For  a  concise  summary  of  changes  made  by  the  1868  constitution,  which  “brought  North  Carolina  up  to 
date  or  at  least  laid  the  groundwork  for  progress  in  the  future,”  see  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction, 
14-17,  Lefler  and  Newsome,  op.  cit. ,  460-461;  or  Powell,  North  Carolina,  154. 

114  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction,  12-13;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  460-462;  Daniels, 
Prince  of  Carpetbaggers,  162;  see  below,  at  n.  180,  re  election  of  county  officials. 

The  Republican  party’s  first  state  executive  committee  included  the  following  from  Wake  County:  W.  W. 
Holden,  C.  L.  Harris,  James  F.  Taylor,  James  H.  Harris,  Alexis  Long,  James  Jones,  G.  W.  Brodie,  and 
John  Manuel.  The  five  last-named  men  were  Negroes.  Standard  (s-w),  Apr.  2,  1867. 
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and  county  levels.  Holden  won  the  governorship  easily  over  Conservative 
Thomas  S.  Ashe.  Not  until  the  old  guard  Whigs  and  Democrats  worked  out 
cooperative  measures  did  they  succeed  in  gaining  control  of  the  General 
Assembly.  And  it  was  not  until  1 884  that  Wake  County’s  vote  in  gubernato¬ 
rial  and  presidential  elections  moved  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democra¬ 
tic  column.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  were  most  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  black  men,  as  well  as  numbers  of  newcomers  to  the 
South,  dubbed  “carpetbaggers”  by  their  detractors  and  political  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  Conservatives  applied  the  nickname  “scalawags”  to  those 
native-born  whites  who  espoused  the  new  party.115 

Villains  and  Heroes. — As  in  almost  every  other  facet  of  life,  there  were 
both  villains  and  heroes  among  the  “outsiders”  who  came  to  Wake  County 
to  help  the  freedmen  and  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  economy,  including 
some  who  came  to  help  themselves.  There  were  also  villains  and  heroes 
among  the  “homefolks,”  some  of  whom  were  helped,  some  hindered,  and 
others  horrified  by  what  was  taking  place.  Two  organizations  that  acquired 
both  labels  were  the  Union  League  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Extreme 
measures  were  considered  necessary  by  each  to  combat  the  other,  and  the 
resulting  violence  created  a  period  of  serious  tension  at  times  approaching 
chaos. 

Completely  unaccustomed  to  participating  in  government,  freedmen 
were  influenced  both  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  and  by  the  Union  League 
to  support  the  Republican  party.  The  League’s  original  officers  included 
Raleigh’s  W.  W.  Holden  and  James  H.  Harris  as  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  In  an  attempt  to  counter  the  energetic  work  of  the  Republicans  and 
the  Union  League  in  the  campaign  preceding  the  April  1868  elections,  local 
Conservatives  began  to  work  together  more  closely  than  previously. 
Simultaneously,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  became  a  part  of  local  politics,  and 
many  Conservatives  were  associated  with  that  secret  society  that  had 
spread  from  Tennessee  into  North  Carolina.  On  the  morning  of  March  30 
citizens  found  posted  in  various  places  in  Wake  County  copies  of  what  the 
Sentinel  termed  a  “mysterious  notice,  surmounted  by  a  skull  and 
crossbones,  on  red  squares”  and  bearing  the  following  cryptic  words: 

“K.  K.  K. 

ATTENTION!  FIRST  HOUR!  IN  THE  MIST! 

AT  THE  FLASH!  COME!  COME!!  COME!!! 

Retribution  is  impatient!  The  grave  yawns! 

The  sceptre  bones  rattle!  Let  the  doomed  quake! 

It  is  commanded,  2d.  G.  C.  of  BL.  Host.” 

The  Sentinel  editor  professed  to  have  “no  idea  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
cabalistic  words,  nor  whence  they  came.  The  whole  thing  may  be  the  work 

115  Sentinel  (d),  Feb.  19,  20,  24,  1868;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  462,  460;  Cheney,  N.C. 
Government ,  1325,  1391-1393. 

Richard  Zuber  defines  “carpetbaggers”  as  “men  who  had  come  to  the  South  after  the  war,  some  of  them 
carrying  their  belongings  in  suitcases  made  out  of  carpet  cloth.”  Concerning  “scalawags”:  “The  origin  of 
the  name  is  not  clear,  but  it  probably  came  from  a  word  first  used  to  describe  undersized  cattle.”  Zuber, 
N.C.  During  Reconstruction,  13.  See  also  Daniels,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers,  9-10,  22-24. 
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of  mischievous  and  fun-loving  boys,  or  of  Radical  night-hawks,  in  order  to 
get  up  a  sensation.”116 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  their  meaning  was  far  from  merely  mis¬ 
chievous  or  fun-loving.  The  Klan’s  illegal  and  violent  activities,  dedicated 
among  other  purposes  to  the  restoration  of  “white  supremacy,”  were 
eventually  successful  in  helping  the  Conservative  party  to  regain  control  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  1870.  They  also  led,  however,  to  the  arrest  of 
hundreds  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  North  Carolina  by  United  States 
marshals.  One  eyewitness  observed  the  “wildest  state  of  excitement” 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  in  Raleigh  of  one  group  of  suspects,  followed  by 
their  sympathizers  in  one  of  the  various  uniforms,  which  he  described  as 
follows: 

It  is  of  the  most  frightful  and  hideous  character;  made  of  black  glazed 
cambrick;  face  covered  with  the  same,  with  holes  for  the  mouth  and 
eyes,  touched  off  with  some  white  substance.  The  hat  is  also  of  the 
same  material,  cone  shaped,  and  about  thirty-six  inches  in  highth  [sic], 
and  altogether,  presenting  the  most  frightful  appearance. 

The  writer  of  this  report  concluded  by  predicting,  “The  day  has  come  at 
last  when  the  revolutionists  and  breeders  of  strife  will  be  brought  to  grief. 
Let  the  white  men  and  the  colored  men,  the  men  who  love  law  and  order, 
stand  united,  and  every  Ku  Klux  will  be  captured  and  brought  to  justice.” 
In  September  1871  a  federal  grand  jury  impaneled  in  Raleigh  indicted  981 
persons  from  other  counties  for  alleged  Klan  crimes.  In  federal  court  held 
in  the  Wake  County  courtroom  thirty-seven  were  convicted,  including 
Randolph  Abbott  Shotwell,  a  Virginian  then  living  in  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  After  serving  more  than  a  year  of  his  six-year  prison  sentence,  Shot- 
well  was  pardoned  by  President  Grant  in  late  1872.  He  later  moved  to 
Raleigh  to  publish  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic  until  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1885. 117 


116  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction  ,13;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  465-466;  Sentinel  (d). 
Mar.  31,  1868.  See  also  Gay,  “Negro  Community  in  Raleigh,”  8-9.  The  Klan  had  originated  in  Tennessee  in 
Dec.  1865. 

117  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction.  25-47;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina  ,469-470;  Carolina 
Era  (w),  Aug.  12,  1871;  Otto  H.  Olsen,  “The  Ku  Klux  Klan:  A  Study  in  Reconstruction  Politics  and 
Propaganda,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  39  (Summer  1962):  340-362;  Cyclopedia  of  Eminent  Men  2:463;  see 
Powell,  Gazetteer ,  453;  and  see  below,  at  n.  123. 

For  example  of  anti-secret  society  editorializng,  seeTelegram  (d),  Feb.  10,  1871 .  Another  of  the  various 
KKK  uniforms  seen  in  N.C.  is  pictured  and  described  in  Elizabeth  M.  Howe,  “A  Ku  Klux  Uniform,” 
reprinted  from  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publications  25  (1921). 

See  U.S.  Congress,  Forty-second  Congress,  Second  Session,  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  Late  Insurrectionary  State  [of]  North  Carolina 
(1872),  vol.  2,  no.  22,  pt.  4:417-592;  idem.  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  .  .  .  (1872),  no.  22,  pt.  1:20, 
22-28,  498-500. 

The  Wake  County  community  of  Shotwell,  named  for  Randolph  Abbott  Shotwell,  had  a  post  office  as 
early  as  1883.  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Records  film.  Randolph  Shotwell’s  grave  and  monument  are  in 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  Raleigh. 

An  eye-witness  description  of  the  crowds  of  Negroes  attracted  by  the  appearance  on  Raleigh  streets  of  an 
earlier  group  of  accused  but  unindicted  suspects,  including  two  Wake  County  men,  is  given  in  the  personal 
record  of  a  Harnett  County  member  of  the  group,  in  W.  H.  Pegram,  “A  Ku  Klux  Raid,  and  What  Came  of 
It.”  Trinity  Historical  Society  Publications,  ser.  1  (1897),  65-77. 

Two  Wake  County  residents  who  were  friends  and  associates  in  the  publishing  world  included  KKK 
activities  in  their  early  1900s  novels.  Cary  native  Walter  Hines  Page  in  his  novel,  (as  Nicholas  Worth)  The 
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Two  somewhat  differing  appraisals  of  Klan  activities  were  later  recalled 
by  former  slaves  in  Wake  County.  Mrs.  Clara  Jones  described  those 
postwar  years  as  a  time  when  the  “Ku  Kluxes  [were]  going  wild”  and 
whipping  Negroes.  Mrs.  Lila  Nichols  declared  that  she  had  nothing  against 
the  Klan  members,  because  in  her  opinion  someone  had  to  do  something 
about  those  blacks  who  were  “mean”  as  well  as  the  “robber  Yankees  who 
had  done  ruint  us  all.”  After  the  Klan  trials  the  organization  disappeared, 
not  to  reappear  until  the  twentieth  century.118 

Meanwhile ,  ratification  of  the  1 868  State  Constitution  had  paved  the  way 
for  North  Carolina’s  return  to  the  Union. 

Return  to  the  Union. — Governor  Holden  took  office  succeeding 
Jonathan  Worth  in  July  1868  at  the  same  time  that  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  meeting  to  vote  on  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  guaranteeing  Negroes  the 
right  to  vote.  This  positive  action  was  the  final  requirement  for  the  North 
Carolina  congressional  delegation’s  being  permitted  to  take  their  seats  in 
Washington  during  the  Fortieth  Congress.  After  an  absence  of  seven  years, 
the  Tar  Heel  State  was  back  in  the  Union  as  of  July  1868.  The  Congressman 
from  the  4th  district  was  Wake  Republican  John  T.  Deweese,  who  also 
served  during  part  of  the  following  congressional  session.  Former  Con¬ 
gressman  Sion  H.  Rogers  was  the  first  Democrat  from  Wake  to  represent 
the  district,  in  the  Forty-second  Congress.  He  had  represented  Wake’s 
district  in  the  Thirty-third,  1853-1855. 119 

The  Postwar  General  Assemblies 

Wake's  First  Negro  Legislators. — Freed  from  military  rule,  North  Car¬ 
olina  was  again  under  civil  government  as  of  July  1868.  In  the  General 
Assemblies  of  1868-1869  and  1869-1870,  Joseph  W.  Holden  of  Wake  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wake  was  one  of  the  several 
counties  that  sent  to  these  sessions  the  first  Negro  legislators  in  the  history 
of  the  state.  James  H.  Harris,  Wake’s  first  Negro  member  of  the  House, 
was  one  of  seventeen  of  his  race  in  that  body.  He  later  ( 1 872)  served  also  as 
senator  from  Wake.  Other  Negroes  representing  Wake  in  the  House  at 
various  times  during  the  period  1868-1899  were  Stewart  Ellison,  W.  W. 
Morgan,  and  James  H.  Young.120 


Southerner  (1909)  recounted  his  single  eye-witness  experience,  observing  a  local  Negro  man’s  encounter 
with  white-robed  Klansmen.  Part-time  Raleigh  resident  Thomas  Dixon  glorified  the  K<an  in  two  of  his  first 
novels.  The  Leopard’s  Spots  (1903)  and  The  Clansman  (1905),  on  which  the  motion  picture  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation  (1915)  was  based.  Raymond  Allen  Cook,  Fire  from  the  Flint:  The  Amazing  Careers  of  Thomas 
Dixon ,  especially  chaps.  5,  6.  See  also  Cook,  “The  Man  Behind  ‘The  Birth  of  a  Nation,’  ”  N.C.  Historical 
Review  39  (Autumn  1962):5 19-540. 

118  Clara  Jones  and  Lila  Nichols  quoted  in  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:33  and  150,  respectively.  See  also 
ibid.  13:90. 

119  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina ,  462;  Zuber,  N.C.  During  Reconstruction ,  7,  18-19;  Connor, 
Manual,  1913 ,  475;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  693,  695,  687.  On  Dec.  25,  1868,  President  Johnson,  by 
proclamation,  granted  final  amnesty  to  all  those  who  fought  for  the  Confederacy. 

120  Connor,  Manual,  1913,  832;  Cheney,  N.C.  Government ,  447-478;  and  see  Elizabeth  Balanoff, 
“Negro  Legislators  in  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  July,  1868-February,  1872,’’  N.C.  Historical 
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Amid  the  bitterness  and  frustration  of  the  early  postwar  years,  accusa¬ 
tions  were  hurled  at  the  Reconstruction  assemblies  as  well  as  at  the  new 
Republican  party.  A  primary  criticism  was  the  staggering  state  debt  in¬ 
curred.  Among  the  legislative  acts  of  the  postwar  assemblies  that  were  of 
especial  significance  to  Wake  County  were  establishment  of  the  state 
penitentiary  in  the  capital  county,  enactment  of  the  Shoffner  Act  and  its 
consequences,  and  several  acts  concerning  education. 

The  State  Penitentiary  and  the  1 'Temple  of  Love.” — In  the  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  July  1868,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  site  selection  and 
building  committee  for  establishing  a  state  penitentiary.  This  committee  at 
first  recommended  a  location  in  Chatham  County,  but  the  site  ultimately 
chosen  was  one  near  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  in  Wake.  The  legislature  to 
whom  the  committee  reported  established  the  institution  by  law  “at  or  near 
Raleigh.”  A  second  committee  purchased  from  heirs  of  William  Boylan  a 
twenty-two-acre  tract  known  for  some  long-forgotten  reason  as  the  “Tem¬ 
ple  of  Love.”  The  price  of  $200  an  acre  was  determined  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  new  governing  board  of  Wake.  Raleigh  news¬ 
papers  joined  others  in  calling  for  speedy  completion  of  the  facility,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  county  jails  were  “crowded  with  prisoners  who  are  sentenced 
to  the  Penitentiary,”  that  the  cost  of  that  system  was  unnecessarily  great, 
and  that  frequent  escapes  underscored  the  need  for  a  secure  central  prison 
for  the  state.  In  January  1870  the  first  contingent  of  prisoners  arrived  to  be 
housed  in  a  temporary  stockade  on  the  site  where  they  began  building  the 
fortress-like  Neo-Gothic  structure,  utilizing  Wake  County  brick,  and 
granite  quarried  near  the  site.  Although  the  first  block  of  cells  was  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  mid- 1870s,  a  total  of  nearly  fourteen  years  passed  before 
the  complex  was  completed.  Levi  T.  Scofield  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
architect.  His  assistant,  W.  J.  Hicks,  superintended  the  work  and  was  later 
named  prison  warden.121 


Review  49  (Jan.  1972):22-55. 

For  further  biographical  information  on  James  H[enry]  Harris,  see  W.  H.  Quick,  Negro  Stars  in  All  Ages 
of  the  World,  119-132;  Balanoff,  op.  cit.,  25,  27-28,  and  passim,  re  his  legislative  efforts.  A  historical 
highway  marker  (H-86)  indicates  the  location  of  his  former  home,  near  the  intersection  of  Davie  and  Person 
streets  in  Raleigh.  Gertrude  H.  Harris,  widow  of  his  son  David  Henry  presented  valuable  Harris  papers  to 
the  State  Archives  in  1967.  A  short  biographical  sketch  on  Stewart  Ellison,  elected  to  the  House  in  1870, 
1872,  and  1878,  was  prepared  for  Powell,  DNCB ,  by  Elizabeth  Reid  Murray.  Regarding  Representative 
Morgan,  elected  in  1870,  see  below,  chap.  15  at  nn.  15,  17.  Historical  highway  marker  H-87  denotes  the 
location,  at  the  intersection  of  Lenoir  and  Person  streets,  of  the  Raleigh  home  of  Spanish- American  War 
Col.  James  H.  Young,  who  represented  Wake  in  the  assemblies  of  1895  and  1897.  Biographical  information 
appears  in  Clement  Richardson  (ed.),  National  Cyclopedia  of  the  Colored  Race,  351.  Both  Harris  and 
Young  are  included  in  N.C.  State  University,  N.C.  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  Paths  Toward  Freedom  200, 
and  in  Raleigh  (magazine)  3  (197 1 ): 34,  35. 

121  N.C.  Public  and  Private  Laws,  Special  Session,  1868,  c.  61,  and  Resolution  No.  8,  July  25,  1868; 
Report  of  Committee  on  Penitentiary  and  Its  Location,  Nov.  1868,  Legislative  Documents,  1868-1869; 
N.C.  Public  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  238;  N.C.,  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commissions  for  the 
Erection  of  a  Penitentiary,  1869-1880  1  (May  4,  1869),  N.C.  Prison  Department  Records,  State  Archives; 
Wake  Deed  Book  27:656;  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  May  19,  1869:5;  Standard  (d),  May  5,  6,  7,  1869, 
Jan.  5,  1870;  N.C.  Commission  on  Law  and  Order,  “Central  Prison,  North  Carolina’s  Maximum  Security 
Institution,”  unnumbered  4th  page;  biographical  material  on  W.  J.  Hicks,  Hicks  Papers.  See  Drie, 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  insert,  lower  left. 

Wake  County  properties  offered  the  commissioners  for  purchase  as  the  penitentiary  site  included  former 
Governor  Worth’s  house  with  8  acres  in  Raleigh,  D.  M.  Barringer’s  13-acre  estate  and  home  near  the 


John  Cay  ton  and  W.  O.  Wolf[e\ 
father  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  were 
partners  in  a  local  marble  yard  in 
the  1870s.  Several  tombstones  in 
Wake  County  bear  their  joint  or 
individual  signatures,  as  in  this 
one  in  Oakwood  Cemetery.  ( Reid 
photograph.) 


Among  the  professional  stonecutters  employed  to  build  the  penitentiary 
walls  was  William  Oliver  Wolf[e],  destined  to  be  immortalized  as  W.  O. 
Gant  in  two  novels  by  his  son  Thomas  Wolfe.  Arriving  in  Raleigh  from 
Baltimore  via  Columbia,  S.C.,  in  1870,  he  owned  and  operated  a  marble 
and  stone  works  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Blount  and  Morgan  streets  for  a 
decade,  part  of  that  time  in  partnership  with  John  Cayton,  before  moving  to 
Asheville  with  the  second  of  the  two  wives  he  married  while  in  Raleigh.122 

The  Shoffner  Act,  the  Kirk-Holden  “ War ,”  and  an  Impeachment 
“First.” — The  legislature  of  1869-1870  enacted  the  Shoffner  Act,  which 
gave  the  governor  extraordinary  powers  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  in¬ 
creasing  lawless  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  secret  societies. 
Governor  Holden’s  use  of  the  law  in  what  some  termed  an  ill-advised 
manner  contributed  to  his  eventual  impeachment  and  ouster.  Holden  sent 
militia  in  1870  under  Col.  George  W.  Kirk  to  Alamance  and  Caswell 
counties  to  arrest,  jail,  and  try  (in  military  court)  persons  suspected  of  Klan 
activities.  These  military  activities  came  to  be  called  the  Kirk-Holden 
“War.”  Figuring  prominently  in  the  episode  was  Raleigh  newspaperman 
Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  who,  immediately  after  acquiring  the  Daily  Sentinel  in 
November  1868,  had  launched  a  relentless  editorial  campaign  against  Hol¬ 
den  and  the  “carpetbagger  assembly.”  In  the  subsequent  jailing  of  Turner 
and  others  and  in  Holden’s  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  a 
power  not  included  in  the  Shoffner  Act,  the  affair  was  brought  to  a  climax. 


governor’s  “palace”;  160  acres  near  Dix  Hospital  owned  by  W.  H.  High,  a  mill  and  54  acres  near  Raleigh 
belonging  to  W.  H.  and  R.  S.  Tucker,  T.  H.  Snow’s  330-acre  farm  two  miles  from  Raleigh,  and  Milburnie 
with  its  saw  and  grist  mill  and  215  acres.  Report  of  Committee,  loc.  cit. ,  1-3. 

The  General  Assembly  appointed  George  S.  H.  Appleget  architect  for  the  penitentiary  in  Aug.  1872, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Feb.  12  authorizing  employment  of  “some  practical  and  skilled  architect”  to  inspect 
the  construction  to  that  time,  remedy  defects,  and  enforce  compliance  with  original  specifications.  N.C. 
Laws,  1871-1872,  c.  202.  See  also  Daniels,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers,  147,  155,  175,  184-185,  188. 

More  than  twenty  years  earlier,  Wake  County’s  voters  had  been  part  of  the  large  majority  that  defeated  a 
penitentiary  bill  referred  to  the  people  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1846.  The  tally  in  the  capital  county  was 
1 ,046  against  the  measure  and  717  for  it.  Pegg,  Whig  Party  in  N.C. ,  110-111,  citing  Register ,  Mar.  13,  1846,  * 

and  Standard,  Aug.  19,  1846;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  354. 

122  Elizabeth  Nowell,  Thomas  Wolfe:  A  Biography,  22-23;  Thomas  Wolfe,  Look  Homeward,  Angel 
(1929),  Of  Time  and  the  River  (1935);  Richard  Walser,  The  Wolfe  Family  in  Raleigh,  7-20;  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directory,  1872,  223;  Raleigh  City  Directories ,  1875-1880,  passim. 

Several  gravestones  bearing  Wolfe  as  well  as  Cayton  and  Wolfe  signatures  are  located  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery  and  in  other  Wake  County  graveyards.  Wolfe’s  two  Raleigh  wives  were  Hattie  J.  Watson  and 
Cynthia  C.  Hill.  Walser,  op.  cit.,  8,  19. 
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This  usurpation  of  power  was  the  technical  point  on  which  Holden’s 
impeachment  hinged.  In  his  trial,  which  lasted  from  February  2  until  March 
23 ,  1 87 1 ,  he  was  convicted  on  six  of  eight  charges  and  removed  from  office , 
the  only  North  Carolina  governor  ever  to  be  impeached  and  the  first  state 
governor  in  the  United  States  to  be  convicted  in  impeachment  proceedings. 
The  legislature  of  1870-1871  also  repealed  the  Shoffner  Act  and  declared 
secret  political  societies  illegal.123 

Legislation  for  Education. — Several  important  tasks  of  the  postwar  as¬ 
semblies  were  related  to  education.  Two  major  accomplishments  in  this 
field  that  had  especial  significance  in  Wake  County  were  enactment  of  the 
public  school  law  designed  to  revive  the  public  schools,  and  creation  of  the 
first  school  for  the  Negro  deaf  and  blind  in  the  United  States. 

Public  Education  After  The  War 

First  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind. — The  North  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  inaugurated  on  January  7,  1869,  in 
Raleigh  a  department  for  black  children  —  the  first  school  for  Negro  blind 
in  the  United  States.  Young  Sidney  Jeffreys  of  Wake  County  had  been 
admitted  late  in  1 868 ,  and  among  the  first  year’ s  twenty-eight  pupils  were  at 
least  seven  other  children  from  Wake.  For  nearly  six  years  (1869-1874)  the 
students  were  housed  in  the  rented  Washington  School  building  near  the 
corner  of  South  and  Manly  streets.  That  school’s  principal,  Rev.  Fisk  P. 
Brewer,  served  briefly  as  supervisor.  He  was  soon  succeeded  by  James  H. 
Harris,  who  not  only  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  but  who  also 
lived  nearby  and  had  “a  deep  interest,”  according  to  the  board  president’s 
report,  in  the  success  of  the  service,  paying  “special  attention  to  the 
domestic  wants  of  this  department  and  to  the  conduct  and  deportment  of 
the  pupils  out  of  school  hours.”  The  report  also  commended  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hood,  assistant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  his  travels 
through  the  state  “to  seek  out  the  colored  deaf  dumb  and  blind  and  bring 


123  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1869-1870,  c.  52;  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  466-470;  Sentinel  (d), 
1868-1871,  passim;  Cortez  A.  M.  Ewing,  “Two  Reconstruction  Impeachments,”  N.C.  Historical  Review 
15  (July  1938):204,  listing  Governor  Charles  Robinson  of  Kansas  as  first  to  be  impeached,  Holden  as  first  to 
be  convicted;  articles  of  impeachment  in  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1870-1871 ,  cc.  28,  48,  53,  155;  repeal  of 
Shoffner  Act,  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1870-1871 ,  c.  15;  and  see  above,  at  n.  1 17.  See  also  Seawell,  Law  Tales, 
191-193. 

In  the  municipal  election  of  1871,  the  Telegram  made  an  editorial  point  of  the  fact  that  Holden's 
brother-in-law  won  reelection  over  the  anti-Holden  Republican  candidate,  which  fact  “shows  that  at  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spirit  of  persecution,  or  other  than  kindly  feeling  existing 
among  the  Democrats  and  Conservatives  for  the  family  of  Ex-Governor  Holden,  or  as  far  as  the  Ex- 
Governor  himself  is  now  concerned.”  Telegram  (d).  May,  2  1871. 

Holden’s  own  account  of  the  events  of  the  “war”  and  of  the  impeachment  trial  are  given  in  detail  in  his 
Memoirs,  122-146,  146-178,  and  an  appendix,  186-199.  After  living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  few  years, 
Holden  returned  to  Raleigh,  where  he  was  postmaster  1873-1881,  and  where  he  died  Mar.  1,  1892.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History  3:206;  Telegram  (d).  May  21 , 1871 ;  Sentinel  (d),  May  1 1 ,  1872;  U.S.  Post  Office  Dept., 
Records  film;  News  and  Observer,  Mar.  2,  1892.  A  recent  political  study  on  Holden  is  William  C.  Harris, 
“William  Woods  Holden:  In  Search  of  Vindication,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  59  (Autumn  1982):354-372.  A 
volume  including  other  aspects  of  Holden’s  life  is  Edgar  E.  Folk  and  Bynum  Shaw,  W.  W.  Holden:  A 
Political  Biography  (1982). 
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them  to  the  Institution.”124 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  Nichols  and  S.  F.  Tomlinson,  who  in  turn 
succeeded  W.  J.  Palmer  as  principal,  the  state  deeded  to  the  school  in  1873 
a  one-acre  site  on  the  square  bounded  by  Bloodworth,  South,  East,  and 
Lenoir  streets,  where  permanent  buildings  were  erected  and  occupied  in 
the  summer  of  1 874.  The  superintendent’s  report  for  1 872  indicated  that  the 
school  was  still  at  that  time  the  only  such  institution  for  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.125 

Public  Education  Bill. — With  the  state’s  school  fund  swept  away  by  the 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  reestablish  the  public  schools  system  in  all  coun¬ 
ties.  The  Conservative  assemblies  of  1865  through  1868  abolished  the  post 
of  state  superintendent  of  common  schools  and  declined  to  appropriate 
money  for  public  education,  leaving  the  entire  responsibility  for  schools 
upon  local  governments.  The  1868  constitution  required  reinstatement  of 
the  superintendent’s  office  and  directed  the  General  Assembly  to  provide 
for  free  public  schools  for  all  children  aged  six  to  twenty -one.  The  next 
assembly  ratified  on  April  12,  1869,  the  education  bill  that  called  for  these 
provisions.  Among  those  pressing  hardest  for  the  bill  was  Wake  County’s 
James  H.  Harris,  member  both  of  the  House  committee  and  of  the  joint 
standing  committee  on  education.  The  act  provided  for  separate  schools  for 
Negroes  and  whites,  and  required  the  counties  to  see  that  each  township 
provided  schools  for  both  races.  Inadequate  revenues  and  a  lack  of  en¬ 
forcement  were  among  the  factors  delaying  implementation  of  the  act’s 
provisions  until  the  1870s.126 

Public  Schools  in  Wake. — Immediately  following  publication  of  the 
school  law,  Wake  County’s  governing  board  acted  in  April  1869  to  appoint 
school  district  committeemen.  They  named  E.  B.  Thomas  chairman,  or 
“county  examiner,”  to  succeed  N.  B.  Rand,  who  had  been  superintendent 
of  common  schools  before  and  during  the  war.  But  nine  months  later, 
concerned  Wake  citizens  were  publicly  expressing  dismay  over  “the  delay 


124  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Principal  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  SPI  Reports,  1869-1870:18,  100,  104,  and  subsequent  reports,  N.C.,  SPI 
Papers;  F.  P.  Brewer  to  E.  P.  Strieby,  Jan.  7,  1869,  John  Nichols  to  E.  M.  Cravath,  June  6,  1874,  American 
Missionary  Association  film;  Kane,  Famous  First  Facts ,  s.v.  “Blind — Schools”;  Register  of  Colored  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Pupils,  and  Register  of  Colored  Blind  Pupils,  in  the  N.C.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  N.C.,  Blind  School  (Governor  Morehead  School)  Papers,  State  Archives;  and  see  below,  at  n. 
141. 

125  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1872-1873,  c.  134;  John  Nichols  to  E.  M.  Cravath,  June  6,  1874,  American 
Missionary  Association  film;  SPI  reports,  1872,  SPI  Papers.  The  first  building  is  pictured  as  No.  5,  “Deaf  & 
Dumb  Asylum  (colored),”  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 

The  school  occupied  the  Bloodworth  Street  campus  until  the  late  1920s,  when  it  was  relocated  on  U.S. 
Highway  70  southeast  of  Raleigh.  Its  abandoned  three-story  building,  constructed  in  1898,  was  in  the  1930s 
utilized  as  a  Salvation  Army  transients  home  and  WPA  projects  center,  during  World  War  II  as  a 
YMCA-USO  Club,  and  from  1946  into  the  1980s  as  the  primary  facility  of  the  Bloodworth  Street  YMCA.  On 
Dec.  22,  1980,  ground  was  broken  for  a  new  YMCA  building  at  2221  Old  Garner  Rd.  near  Southgate 
Shopping  Center.  N.C.,  Guide  to  Historical  Highway  Markers ,  H-56;  Raleigh  City  Directories ,  1930  et. 
seq.;  Ernest  L.  Raiford,  “History  of  the  Bloodworth  Street  Y.M.C.A.,  Raleigh,  N.C.”  (mimeographed 
report,  Nov.  2,  1976);  Raleigh  Times,  Dec.  16,  22,  1980. 

126  Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  499;  N.C.  Constitution,  1868,  Art.  IX,  ss.  2,  3,  15;  Standard 
(d),  Mar.  2,  1869;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  184.  See  also  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1871-1872,  c.  189. 
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in  providing  common  schools”  in  most  sections  of  the  county.  One  letter 
writer,  having  learned  that  $4,962.50  in  state  funds  had  been  allocated  for 
Wake,  on  the  basis  of  fifty  cents  per  child,  inquired  whether  the  state 
money  were  not  “lying  idle,  while  10,000  children  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance . ’ ’  The  actual  illiteracy  figures  reported  in  the  1 870  census  returns 
were  4,616  minors  and  8,421  adults,  or  a  total  of  13,028  Wake  Countians 
who  could  not  write,  of  whom  10,95 1  could  not  read,  out  of  a  total  county 
population  of  35,617.  About  one-third  of  Wake’s  illiterates  were  white; 
two-thirds,  black.127 

Wake’s  1868-1869  report  to  the  new  state  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  had  revealed  the  existence  of  fifty-eight  schoolhouses  in  the 
county,  but  all  in  “poor”  condition.  It  also  indicated  that  5,831  white  and 
4,094  black  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  were  eligible 
for  free  schooling.  The  reporter  added  that  “in  some  neighborhoods  sub¬ 
scription  schools  are  being  taught,  but  many  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
tuition.”  Wake  County’s  9,925  persons  of  school  age  comprised  the  largest 
potential  school  population  of  all  counties  in  the  state,  followed  by  Gran¬ 
ville  and  New  Hanover  counties.  Similarly,  Wake  led  the  state  in  number  of 
school-age  whites  but  was  second  to  Granville  in  number  of  black  youths  in 
this  first  school  census  in  which  the  black  population  was  included.  A  year 
after  passage  of  the  public  school  bill,  the  federal  census  for  1870  indicated 
that  only  about  a  third  of  the  white  children  and  about  a  fourth  of  the  black 
children  actually  attended  school  during  the  months  included  in  the  census 
canvass.128 

Among  the  fifty-to-sixty  schoolhouses  in  Wake,  six  were  in  Raleigh  in 
1870-71.  According  to  a  Raleigh  newspaper,  three  were  “for  white  and 
three  for  colored  children.”  Butin  April  1871 ,  at  least  three  of  the  six,  those 
on  Nash  and  Moore  squares  and  on  one  of  the  state-owned  brickyards, 
were  being  rented  to  families  as  homes,  as  detailed  to  the  Senate  by  Patrick 
McGowan,  keeper  of  the  capitol.  A  special  report  made  by  a  Peabody  Fund 
representative  noted  that  “attempts  to  induce  Raleigh  to  provide  public 
schools  have  not  yet  been  successful.”  Education-conscious  leaders  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  efforts,  but  were  thwarted  by  the  1872  legislature’s  refusal  to 
grant  Raleigh  Township  authority  to  raise  tax  money  for  free  schools  by 
popular  vote,  because  of  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  schools  were  not  a 
necessary  town  expense.  The  Raleigh  schools  remained  a  part  of  the 
county  system  until  1876. 129 


127  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1868-1869 ,  c.  184;  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  Apr.  10,  12,  16,  June  12,  Mar. 
13,  1869,  Oct.  4,  1870;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  1,  3,  6,  Mar.  31,  1870;  Ninth  Census  (1870),  vol.  2,  Table  X, 
“School  Attendance  and  Illiteracy.” 

128  Wake  Report,  1868-1869:53-55,  N.C.,  SPI  Papers;  Ninth  Census,  as  in  n.  127. 

To  the  Literary  Fund  allocation  for  Wake  was  presumably  added  $7,524  from  the  county’s  poll  tax  of  $2 
per  capita,  bringing  the  total  available  to  $1.30  per  child.  SPI  Report,  1868-1869:58,  SPI  Papers. 

129  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  5,  Apr.  4,  5,  1871 ;  Charles  L.  Coon,  “The  Beginnings  of  the  North  Carolina  City 
Schools,  1867-1887,”  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  12  (July  191 3):237. 

Of  the  other  three  public  schoolhouses,  one  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  City  Cemetery,  another  on 
Nash  Square,  and  the  third  on  one  of  the  brickyards  near  West  and  W.  Hargett  sts.  Bevers,  map  of  Wake, 
1871,  Raleigh  inset:  Nos.  21  and  22;  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh  .  .  .  Centennial  Address ,  72;  Daily 
News  (Raleigh),  Mar.  1 ,  1872.  Raleigh  Township  succeeded  at  last,  in  1876,  in  securing  authority  to  levy  a 
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County  statistics  published  by  the  state  superintendent  for  the  next  few 
years  were  reported  incomplete  for  Wake  County.  Partial  figures  revealed, 
however,  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the  eligible  school-age 
children  attended  some  kind  of  school,  whether  public  or  private,  for  some 
part  of  each  year  in  the  early  1 870s.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  male  and  female 
teachers  of  both  races  were  reported  as  having  been  approved  for  instruct¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  in  those  years.  The  Wake  reports  for  1870  indi¬ 
cated  that  about  two  thousand  white  and  half  that  number  of  Negro  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  nine  schools,  including  private  as  well  as  public,  under  a 
total  of  fourteen  teachers.  During  the  school  year  1871-1872,  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-eight  schools  in  eleven  of  Wake’s  sixteen  townships  were 
open  for  from  two  to  four  months.  At  least  two  new  school  buildings  were 
constructed,  one  for  black  pupils  in  Wake  Forest  Township  and  one  for 
whites  in  Panther  Branch.  The  twenty-four  teachers  reported,  however, 
that  only  some  1 ,500  of  the  more  than  1 1 ,000  eligible  pupils  attended  with 
any  sort  of  regularity.  Former  missionary  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  visiting  Raleigh 
in  1872,  noted  that  “school  provision  in  Raleigh  is  now  below  the  wants  of 
the  city,  while  in  the  country  there  are  almost  no  educational  facilities.  ’  ’ 130 
Charles  N.  Hunter,  the  lone  teacher  in  the  Juniper  Level  School  for 
Negro  children  in  Panther  Branch  Township  in  the  mid- 1870s,  described 
the  building  in  which  he  taught: 

Here  the  school  house  was  a  one  room  log  hut  without  any  windows. 

We  got  light  and  ventilation  by  means  of  the  open  door  and  a  ten  foot 
board,  one  foot  wide  in  the  north  end  of  the  room.  This  was  fastened  at 
the  top  by  hinges  with  sticks  attached  by  cords  to  support  the  flap  when 
open.  This  afforded  an  aperture  of  forty-five  degrees  when  the  weather 
was  not  too  cold.  Our  heat  was  furnished  in  winter  by  a  fire  place  in  the 
opposite  end  about  eight  feet  wide  and  of  ample  depth.  The  boys  would 
cut  the  wood  and  pile  it  on.  Four  always  occupied  seats  on  the  ends  of 
the  logs  —  two  in  each  corner.  The  chimney  was  of  sticks  and  dirt  and 
frequently  caught  fire.  To  guard  against  this  I  always  kept  a  boy  on 
watch  on  the  outside.  When  we  had  to  shut  down  the  flap  and  close  the 
door  it  was  quite  dark  in  the  room  save  such  light  as  crept  in  through  the 
cracks  and  the  blaze  of  lightwood  knots  on  the  fire.  With  all  these 
handicaps  those  children  learned.  They  were  eager  to  “get  their  les¬ 
sons.” 

Physical  disadvantages  and  discomforts  were  not  the  only  problems  in  the 
postwar  schoolroom.  With  meagre  instructional  materials  and  supplies,  the 
instructor  had  to  provide  for  recitations  and  guided  study  for  pupils  of  all 
ages  and  levels  in  a  single  classroom.  Often,  it  was  necessary  first  to  start 
them  all  at  the  very  beginning  of  basic  learning  and  then  diversify  curricula, 


special  tax  to  support  its  separate  graded  school  system,  which  continued  separate  from  the  county  system 
for  a  century  before  consolidation  was  effected  during  1975-1976.  Raleigh  Times ,  Sept.  4,  1975. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  non-implementation  of  the  1868  Constitutional  provisions  for  public  schools, 
including  the  Lane  v.  Stanly  case  (65  N.C.  153),  see  Charles  L.  Coon,  “School  Support  and  Our  North 
Carolina  Courts  1868-1926,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  3  (July  1926): 40 1-407. 

130  Wake  Report,  1872-1873:90-91,  109,  ibid.,  1870-1871:280;  N.C.,  SPI  Papers;  Proceedings  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  Wake  County  Records,  State  Archives,  Mar.  1 1,  23,  June  15,  Sept.  9,  1872; 
Fisk  K.  Brewer  to  E.  P.  Cravath,  Nov.  17,  1872,  American  Missionary  Association  film. 
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depending  on  their  varying  progress.  For  not  only  the  black  children,  who 
had  been  denied  education  by  law,  but  white  pupils  as  well,  for  whom 
schooling  had  been  woefully  neglected  during  the  war,  lacked  the  most 
rudimentary  skills  and  knowledge.  Probably  the  teachers  spent  most  of  the 
school  day  with  basic  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  some  practical 
skills.  They  might  also  include  some  geography,  history,  citizenship,  and 
religious  or  philosophical  instruction;  and  a  very  few  might  attempt  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  classical  literature.  These  last  subjects, 
however,  were  more  apt  to  be  offered  in  private  schools,  especially  for 
those  white  pupils  preparing  for  more  advanced  institutions  such  as  high 
schools  or  colleges.131 

Teachers’  Organizations. — The  antebellum  Educational  Association  of 
North  Carolina,  and  its  local  auxiliary,  the  Wake  County  Educational 
Association,  had  functioned  irregularly  during  the  war  and  eventually 
suspended  activities  entirely.  After  the  war,  two  attempts  were  made  in 
Raleigh  to  organize  teachers  again  on  a  statewide  basis.  The  Freedmen’s 
Educational  Association,  an  outgrowth  of  the  second  Freedmen’s  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  Raleigh  October  2-5,  1866,  secured  a  charter  in  1867.  Its 
headquarters  were  in  Raleigh,  and  nine  of  its  thirteen  managers  were 
required  to  be  residents  of  Wake  County.  Its  local  chapter,  the  Raleigh 
Education  Association,  had  some  operational  misunderstandings  in  1867. 
Some  of  its  members  assisted  the  American  Missionary  (Congregational) 
Association  in  constructing  the  original  building  for  Washington  School. 
The  black  teachers  themselves  tried  again  to  organize  an  association  in  the 
fall  of  1876,  but  again  with  only  limited  success.132 

In  July  1873,  interested  friends  and  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools 
held  an  organizational  meeting  in  Raleigh  for  a  North  Carolina  Educational 
Association.  The  second  annual  convention  the  following  summer  adopted 
a  constitution  and  bylaws.  Apparently  there  were  both  black  and  white 
members.  In  spite  of  other  short-lived  1870s  efforts,  however,  it  was 
several  years  before  successful,  ongoing  organization  Was  achieved.133 


131  Charles  N.  Hunter,  “Review  of  Negro  Life  in  North  Carolina,  with  My  Recollections,”  pamphlet 
collection,  Duke  University  Library.  See  also  William  Preston  Vaughn,  Schools  for  All:  The  Blacks  & 
Public  Education  in  the  South,  1865-1877,  30. 

132  See  above,  chap.  11  at  nn.  59-60;  Noble,  History  of  the  Public  Schools,  181-187;  Knight,  Public 
School  Education,  362;  see  above  at  n.  29;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1867 ,  c.  40;  Gay,  “Negro  Community  in 
Raleigh,”  14;  see  below  at  nn.  139-140;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  E.  P.  Smith,  Sept.  25,  1867,  E.  P.  Hayes  to  M.  E. 
Strieby,  July  3,  1877,  American  Missionary  Association  film. 

The  organization  of  Negro  teachers  which  finally  proved  successful  and  long-lived  was  the  North 
Carolina  [Negro]  Teachers’  Association,  organized  about  1880  or  1881  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Raleigh.  Known  in  the  20th  century  as  the  North  Carolina  Teachers  Association,  it  merged  July  1,  1970, 
with  the  white  North  Carolina  Education  Association  to  form  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators. 
Frenise  A.  Logan,  T/ze  Negro  in  North  Carolina,  1876-1894,  147;  N.C.  Newbold,(ed .),  Five  North  Carolina 
Negro  Educators,  19;  Glenn  Keever,  “Merger  consummated  in  San  Francisco,”  North  Carolina  Educa¬ 
tion  1  [new  series]  (Sept.  1970):20,  and  “Merger  is  Concluded  on  Schedule,”  NCAE News  Bulletin  1  (Sept. 
1970):  1. 

133  Knight,  Public  School  Education,  256;  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  1  (Dec.  1874):369-376;  Knight,  op. 
cit.,  302,  305,  362;  Smith,  History  of  Education  in  N.C.,  177;  Plemmons,  “Our  Centennial,”  14ff. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers’  Assembly,  organized  in  1884,  eventually  became  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association,  with  headquarters  in  Raleigh.  Plemmons,  op.  cit.,  14ff.  Concerning  the  merger  and 
new  name  in  1970,  see  above,  n.  132. 
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White  Private  Schools  in  Postwar  Wake 

Small  Schools  in  Town  and  Country. — During  the  disheartening  period 
of  struggle  toward  reestablishing  the  public  schools,  at  least  part  of  the 
serious  educational  lack  was  being  met  by  private  individuals,  missionary 
educators  from  religious  denominations,  and  new  federal  agencies.  A  few 
private  schools  had  continued  to  operate  during  the  war  years  and  several 
others  opened  in  the  early  postwar  period.  Illustrative  of  the  continuing 
crises  both  in  educational  and  in  economic  conditions  was  a  notice  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Sentinel  of  July  8,  1868.  An  earlier  advertisement  had  invited 
female  teachers  to  apply  to  the  editor  for  a  position  in  an  unnamed  small 
private  school.  Within  two  or  three  days  the  editor,  overwhelmed  by  more 
applications  than  he  had  time  to  answer  personally,  ran  an  announcement 
referring  all  inquirers  to  Madison  Hodge  at  Eagle  Rock,  the  person  who  had 
placed  the  notice.  The  editor  added  this  commentary:  “The  fact  that  we 
should  have  received  so  many  applications  tells  its  own  story.  It  is  highly 
creditable,  however,  to  the  educated  women  from  whom  we  have  recently 
so  many  and  such  sensible  letters,  that  they  seek  an  honorable  and  useful 
vocation,  however  humble,  to  keep  the  ‘wolf  from  the  door.’  ”134 

Other  newspaper  notices,  advertisements,  and  listings  in  Branson’s 
business  directories  indicate  that  at  least  the  following  teachers  were 
conducting  private  schools  in  the  county  in  the  early  postwar  years:  Mrs. 
Terrell  and  Miss  Redford  in  Rolesville;  Rev.  M.  G.  Todd,  Eagle  Rock;  and 
C.  N.  Allen,  Spring  Hill.  Also,  at  Oak  (or  Oaky)  Grove  near  the  later 
Shotwell  community,  William  C.  Doub  and  Civil  War  Captain  John  J.  Fray 
tutored  children  in  the  Price,  Mial,  Jones,  and  other  neighboring  families, 
the  latter  teacher  in  a  small  schoolhouse  called  “Frog  Pond  Academy.” 
The  congregation  of  Olive  Chapel  Baptist  Church  in  that  western  Wake 
community  reopened  a  school  that  had  been  adjacent  to  the  church.  W.  H. 
Merritt  was  its  teacher  for  several  years;  A.  D.  Hunter,  in  the  later  1870s. 
In  the  about-to-be-chartered  town  of  Cary,  Miss  Polly  Adams  conducted  a 
primary  school  as  early  as  1 869.  In  the  summer  of  1 870,  A.  Howard  Merritt 
was  ready  to  open  his  Cary  High  School  for  males  and  females.  Mrs.  V.  C. 
Pell  joined  the  faculty  later  as  assistant  principal.  As  early  as  1872  the  new 
town  of  Apex  had  an  academy  whose  later  principal  was  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Norris.  By  this  time  A.  F.  Purefoy  had  reopened  his  female  school  at 
Forestville.  Most  of  these  schools  continued  for  several  years,  coexisting 
with  the  public  schools  as  the  latter  were  reestablished.135 

In  Raleigh,  according  to  an  1868  Peabody  Fund  representative,  325  of  the 
600  school-age  white  children  were  being  “wholly  neglected,”  while  only 
275  of  them  were  attending  schools  of  any  kind.  Early  in  January  1866, 


134  Sentinel  (d),  July  8,  1868. 

135  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory ,  1866-1867 ,  68,  1867-1868,  106,  1869,  158;  Sentinel  (d),  July  21, 
1870,  June  27,  1871 ;  Willis  J.  Briggs,  “Lovejoy,”  News  and  Observer ,  Jan.  10, 1937;  Hendricks,  Biography 
of  a  Country  Church,  41-42,  47-48,  54,  63;  M.  B.  Dry,  “The  History  of  Education  in  Cary,”  North  Carolina 
Education  2  (Feb.  1936):213;  Byrd,  Around  and  About  Cary,  38-41;  Biblical  Recorder,  Jan.  8,  1873;  SPI 
Report,  1870-1871, 303,  N.C.,  SPI  Papers;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1872, 228-229, 1877 , 302,  and 
later  editions.  Re  Cary  school,  see  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  27. 
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D.  L.  Burchard  announced  that  he  had  opened  a  school  in  the  old  church 
building  in  the  Baptist  Grove  (Moore  Square).  Tuition  was  one  dollar  per 
month,  but  Burchard  added  the  following  statement:  “This  is  not  exactly  a 
free  school  but  all  may  send  and  those  unable,  in  these  hard  times,  to  incur 
the  expense,  are  not  charged.”  During  the  same  spring  a  new  building  was 
under  construction  east  of  the  Methodist  church,  to  house  “a  female  school 
of  high  grade,”  th  ^Standard  noted,  adding,  “We  rejoice  at  these  evidences 
of  returning  care  and  effort  in  providing  the  means  for  educating  the 
young.”  Other  small  private  schools  for  white  pupils  opened  and  closed. 
Some  of  the  earliest  of  those  listed  in  Branson’s  and  in  news  items  were 
Mrs.  V.  C.  Howell’s  Select  Day  School;  the  private  select  schools  of  Miss 
M.  B.  Conway  and  Miss  Frances  A.  Haywood;  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
taught  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Lacy  and  Rev.  William  S.  Lacy,  and  by  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Hendren;  primary  schools  conducted  by  Misses  Hutchings  and  Har¬ 
rison,  Mrs.  Ellen  Mordecai,  and  Miss  Eliza  Haywood;  the  female  school  of 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Howell;  and  boys’  schools  under  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dr.  R.  S. 
Mason,  and  John  T.  Womble.  In  August  1870,  Principal  S.  G.  Ryan 
reopened  the  well-known  Raleigh  Male  Academy  on  Burke  Square.  He  was 
followed  by  Maj.  Charles  R.  Scott,  who  took  over  the  campus  for  the 
school  he  and  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  J.  M.  Atkinson,  had  operated  earlier 
on  New  Bern  Avenue  and  then  on  North  Blount  at  Polk  Street.  The 
school’s  former  head,  Jefferson  M.  Lovejoy,  reassociated  himself  with  the 
academy  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  until  his  death  in  1877.  Capt. 
John  J.  Fray,  Scott’s  associate  and  successor,  was  joined  by  Professor 
Hugh  Morson;  Fray  and  Morson  continued  the  school  on  Burke  Square 
until  1 883 ,  when  construction  of  the  state’s  executive  mansion  necessitated 
their  moving  to  a  nearby  site.  In  January  1871  Wake  Forest  graduates 
Robert  E.  Royall  and  W.  C.  Powell  opened  a  male  classical  school  on  Jones 
Street.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  also  in  Raleigh  primary  schools 
taught  by  Miss  Mollie  A.  Jones,  Miss  Eliza  Hill,  and  Miss  Mary  Conn.136 

Church-sponsored  Schools. — Local  churches  also  sponsored  schools. 
In  1868,  Christ  Church  in  Raleigh  opened  in  its  Sunday  school  rooms  the 
Episcopal  parish  school  envisioned  in  Josiah  Ogden  Watson’s  1852  be¬ 
quest.  The  nearly  seventy  pupils  were  taught,  free  of  charge,  by  women  of 
the  church  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Henry.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  the  Baptist  Church  opened  a  mission  School  in  the  building  that  had 
been  used  as  a  bayonet  factory  during  the  war.  B.  W.  Justice  was  in  charge 
of  the  several  teachers  and  their  fifty  to  sixty  poor  children.  The  Baptist- 
supported  Raleigh  Female  Seminary,  although  not  incorporated  until  1871 , 


136  Coon,  “Beginnings  of  the  N.C.  City  Schools,”  237;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  12,  Mar.  5,  1866,  Sentinel  (d), 
July  10,21,  1867,  Aug.  4,  1871 ;  Telegram  (d),  June  23,  1871;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1866-1867, 
68,  1867-1868,  106,  1869,  158;  Sentinel  (w),  Aug.  5,  1870;  Briggs,  “Lovejoy”;  Raleigh  High  School 
announcement  for  1875-1876,  N.C.  Collection;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1880-1881 ,  199;  Smith,  History  of 
Education  in  N.C.,  137;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  2:131;  Sentinel  (w),  July  31,  1871; 
Telegram  (d),  June  21,  1871;  Branson,  ibid.,  1872,  228-229. 

The  Raleigh  Male  Academy  appears  as  No.  6  in  the  Raleigh  inset  of  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871,  and  as 
No.  26  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872. 
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77*p  Polk-Rayner  House,  built 
where  N.  Blount  Street  ended  at 
North  Street,  housed  the  Raleigh 
Baptist  Female  Seminary  in  the 
1870s.  Fire  destroyed  the  man¬ 
sion  Feb.  5,  1975,  on  its  third  site 
at  Harp  and  Cedar  streets. 


opened  in  August  1870  with  seventy-six  students  under  the  presidency  of 
Wake  Forest  College  professor  Dr.  William  Royall.  To  house  the  school,  he 
acquired  the  Polk-Rayner  mansion  at  Blount  and  North  streets,  later  mov¬ 
ing  the  house  to  the  next  block  north,  facing  west  on  Blout  Street,  where  the 
institution  flourished  for  some  years.  Dr.  Royall  was  succeeded  in  the 
school’s  second  year  by  his  son-in-law,  Franklin  P.  Hobgood.137 


Schools  for  Freedmen 

Beginning  the  gigantic  task  of  teaching  freedmen  the  rudiments  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  had  been  denied  them  by  North  Carolina’s  1835  Constitution 
was  a  major  effort  of  the  Freedmen’ s  Bureau  and  of  other  agencies. 


137  See  above,  chap.  11  at  n.  30;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  E.  P.  Smith,  July  21,  1868,  American  Missionary 
Association  film;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N.C.  Diocese,  7^69 ,71;  see  Bevers,  map  of  Wake, 
1871:  No.  19  (“Episcopal  Parochial  School”)  in  Raleigh  inset;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869, 
158, 1872, 228, 229;  Standard  (w),  Sept.  22, m9,Sentinel(d),  May  12,  1869;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1870-1871, 
c.  42;  SPI  Report,  1870-1871, 302,  N.C. ,  SPI  Papers ;Sentinel  (d),  July  21,  1870,  June  29, 1871,  Jan.  4,  1873; 
M.  Johnson,  History  of  Meredith,  20;  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  2:131;  L.  L.  Polk, 
Handbook  of  N.C.,  200-201.  Also  see  No.  19  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872;  Gray,  map  of 
Raleigh,  1882;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1880-1881 ,  197. 

About  1891,  apparently,  Christ  Church  discontinued  its  parish  school,  but  from  about  18%  supported  a 
small  school  at  their  mission,  St.  Saviour’s  Chapel.  Then,  from  1937  until  1966  the  parish  sponsored 
Ravenscroft  School,  which  continued  after  the  latter  date  under  private  sponsorship.  The  last  reference  to 
the  earlier  school  in  diocese  reports  appears  in  1891,  the  first  to  the  mission  school  in  1897.  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N.C.  Diocese,  1891,  120,  1897,  92.  See  also  Christ  Church,  Centennial 
Celebration,  29,  re  discontinuance;  Raleigh  Times,  May  28,  1%3,  re  25th  anniversary  of  Ravenscroft’ s 
founding;  and  Nell  Joslin  Styron,  “A  History  of  Christ  Church  Parish,”  in  Christ  Church  (Raleigh),  150 
Years  at  the  Heart  of  the  City,  12,  14. 

Incorporators  of  the  Raleigh  Female  Seminary  included  R.  S.  Pullen,  J.  M.  Heck,  J.  G.  Williams,  J.  H. 
Mills,  T.  H.  Pritchard,  W.  W.  Vass,  A.  M.  Lewis,  P.  F.  Pescud,  F.  P.  Hobgood,  L.  H.  Adams,  T.  H.  Briggs, 
and  W.  G.  Upchurch.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1870-1871 ,  c.  42.  The  Baptist  seminary  opened  in  the  William 
Polk  house  (then  owned  by  Kenneth  Rayner)  described  as  having  17  rooms  and  7  acres.  Our  Living  and  Our 
Dead  3  (Oct.  1875):545.  Also  see  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871,  Raleigh  inset.  The  Polk-Rayner  home  in  its 
original  location  blocking  N.  Blount  St.  appears  as  No.  25,  “Baptist  School,”  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of 
Raleigh,  1872.  The  house  later  became  a  boarding  house  called  “Park  Place”  and  still  later  was  moved  a 
second  time  (ca.  1903)  to  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  Harp  sts,  where  it  burned  Feb.  5,  1975.  Waugh,  N.C.’s 
Capital,  Raleigh,  41-42;  Cecil  D.  Halliburton,  A  History  of  St.  Augustine’s  College  1867-1937 ,  4n;  Wake 
Deed  Book  143:308;  News  and  Observer,  Feb.  6,  1975. 
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The  Johnson  School. — The  earliest  of  the  local  schools  established  for 
that  purpose  was  the  Johnson  School  organized  in  1865  with  support  from 
the  Friends’  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Ann  (Fannie) 
Graves  was  principal.  To  accommodate  more  than  three  hundred  students, 
the  Bureau  constructed  a  school  building  on  the  St.  Paul  A.  M.  E.  Church 
lot  at  the  corner  of  West  and  Edenton  streets  in  1867,  and  by  1869  there 
were  five  teachers  who  conducted  classes  on  four  levels:  primary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  advanced,  and  normal.  Two  former  local  slaves  who  reminisced 
later  about  the  school  were  Mrs.  Barbara  Haywood  and  Charlie  H.  Hunter. 
The  former  recalled  that  she  was  a  young  teenager  at  the  end  of  the  war 
when  her  family  moved  to  Davie  Street  from  the  John  Walton  plantation 
southeast  of  Raleigh  where  they  had  been  slaves.  She  then  went  to  school, 
“a  little,  at  Saint  Paul’s.”  Hunter,  somewhat  younger,  noted  that  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  “in  a  school  taught  by  Northern  folks  after  the 
surrender,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves,  who  taught  in  Raleigh  in  the  rear  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  ’  ’  He  added  that  he  thought  the  school 
house  was  owned  by  the  church.  A  later  principal  was  Miss  Kittie  Liggins 
[Ligon?].  Under  Miss  Louise  S.  Dorr,  the  school  became  an  elementary 
public  school  in  1877. 138 

Washington  School. — A  representative  of  the  American  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  Rev.  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  organized  in  1866  the 
Washington  School  that  later  became  a  Raleigh  public  high  school.  Brewer 
purchased  a  six-acre  tract  near  the  governor’s  “palace”  on  South  Street 
between  McDowell  and  Manly  streets,  on  which  he  built  a  school,  selling 
part  of  the  property  in  small  inexpensive  lots  to  freedmen  for  home  sites. 
Before  the  school  was  completed  late  in  1867,  the  missionary  and  his  sister 
Adele  Brewer  organized  and  taught  their  classes  in  a  rented  building  on 
Hargett  Street.  The  lady  teacher  wrote  of  one  of  the  black  families  as 
follows:  “Four  of  our  colored  scholars  come  from  one  family  —  and  walk 
three  miles  and  a  half  every  day  to  school.  They  are  quite  regular,  starting  at 
sunrise,  to  be  in  time.”139 

At  first,  some  white  pupils  also  attended  the  Washington  School.  In 
December  1866,  fifteen  of  the  fifty-seven  students  were  white.  A  report 
from  Miss  Brewer  to  the  home  office  described  one  impoverished  white 
widow’s  family  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  attended  her  school  “when 


138  SPI  Report,  1869,  17-18,  N.C.,  SPI  Papers;  Barbee,  Raleigh  Public  Schools,  39;  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directories  and  Raleigh  City  Directories ,  1867  through  1884,  passim;  see  No.  29,  “Colored 
Methodist  School,’’  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Sept.  18, 
20,  1866,  Sept.  25,  1867,  Feb.  12,  Dec.  8,  1868,  S.  S.  Ashley  to  E.  P.  Smith,  Aug.  10,  1868,  Fannie  Graves, 
letters  and  reports  to  AMA,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1868,  July  1869,  Jan.  2,  1870,  American  Missionary  Association 
film;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:387-388,  454.  Note:  This  Charlie  H.  Hunter  is  not  the  educator  Charles  N. 
Hunter  whose  papers  at  Duke  University  are  frequently  cited  in  this  volume. 

The  Johnson  School  closed  at  the  end  of  the  1884-1885  year.  Howard  N.  Rabinowitz,  “Half  a  Loaf:  The 
Shift  from  White  to  Black  Teachers  in  the  Negro  Schools  of  the  Urban  South,  1865-1890,”  Journal  of 
Southern  History  40  (Nov.  1974):565-594,  n.  105. 

139  SPI  Report,  1869, 18,  N.C. ,  SPI  Papers;  Barbee,  Raleigh  Public  Schools ,  41 ;  Wake  Deed  Book  34:737 
(also  Book  52:568,  Book  62:319);  see  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  6;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Nov.  8, 
1866,  Superintendent’s  report  for  Washington  School,  Feb.,  Mar.  1867,  Brewer  to  Maj.  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  Apr.  3,  1867,  Adele  Brewer  to  AMA  secretary,  Dec.  3,  1866,  American  Missionary  Association 
film. 
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they  have  no  work  at  picking  cotton.”  The  teacher’s  December  letter 
chronicled  the  family’s  plight: 

One  right  cold  morning,  the  two  little  boys  came  to  school,  breakfast¬ 
less  and  barefoot.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the [ir]  house,  but  by 
noon,  the  mother  had  sold  a  pair  of  stockings  of  her  knitting,  and  bought 
some  food.  The  youngest  boy,  “8  going  on  9,”  was  sick  for  two  days 
after.  Three  of  the  children  are  nearly  grown,  so  part  of  their  poverty  is 
owing  to  shiftlessness.  I  count  that,  however,  their  greatest  poverty. 

Miss  Brewer’s  brother  reported  to  the  home  office  the  following  February: 

I  have  been  disappointed  by  seeing  all  of  the  white  children  leave  us. 

The  most  of  them  go  without  any  schooling  at  all  rather  than  bear  up 
against  the  ridicule  that  meets  them  for  going  to  a  freedmen’s  school. 

My  heart  aches  for  them  in  their  destitution,  even  if  it  is  in  part 
self-imposed.140 

Miss  Esther  P.  Hayes  of  Limerick,  Maine,  succeeded  Miss  Brewer  in  the 
school  s  second  year.  She  and  Brewer  instructed  some  seventy  regular 
pupils  during  the  day,  and  Miss  Hayes  also  had  a  night  class  of  about 
twenty-five  adults.  She  too  lamented  the  children’s  poverty.  “About  half 
the  children,”  she  wrote  that  winter,  “have  not  shoes  suitable  to  wear 
outside  .  .  .  [and]  need  clothing  too.”  About  Christmas  time  of  1867, 
instructors  moved  some  of  the  classes  into  the  two-story  wooden  school 
house  designed  by  Brewer,  partially  funded  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau, 
and  built  in  part  by  parents  of  the  pupils.  Almost  immediately,  enrollment 
nearly  doubled,  and  so  many  adults  applied  for  admission  to  the  night 
school  that  many  had  to  be  turned  away.  The  early  furnishings  consisted  of 
thirty-four  desks  designed  for  three  pupils  each,  two  stoves,  blackboards, 
and  maps.  The  missionaries  completed  a  second,  smaller  school  building  in 
1869,  in  which  they  continued  their  school  classes  as  well  as  Sunday  school 
activities  while  renting  the  original,  larger  structure  to  the  state  for  the 
Negio  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Brewer  left  in  1869  to  become 
librarian  and  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  later 
serving  as  United  States  Minister  to  Greece.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
assistant,  Miss  Hayes,  as  principal  of  the  school.141 

Episcopal  Parish  School. — Local  black  leaders  themselves  established  a 
third  school  for  freedmen.  A  group  of  them  organized  in  1866  the  Colored 
Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina,  and  were  chartered  by  the 
General  Assembly  the  following  year.  Their  charter  required  that  ten  of 


140  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Sept.  18,  20,  28,  Nov.  8,  1866,  Superintendent’s  Report,  Dec. 
1866,  Adele  Brewer  to  Secretary,  Oct.  2,  10,  Dec.  3,  1866,  Brewer  to  Whipple,  Jan.  5,  Feb.  6,  1867, 
American  Missionary  Association  film.  The  March  1867  and  following  reports  list  no  white  pupils. 

141  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  E.  P.  Smith,  Oct.  21,  1867,  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Nov.  18,  1867,  Esther  P. 
Hayes  to  E.  P.  Smith,  Dec.  25,  1867,  Brewer  to  Smith,  Jan.  5,  1866,  Brewer  to  Whipple,  Feb.  12,  1868 
Brewer  to  Smith,  Sept.  25,  1867  and  Jan.  5,  1868,  Mar.  26,  1870,  Hayes  to  Smith,  Apr.  2,  May  11,  1869 
American  Missionary  Association  film;  K.  Battle,  History  of  UNC  1:404,  409;  Barbee,  Raleigh  Public 
Schools,  41;  Wake  Deed  Book  62,  319;  E.  A.  Johnson,  “Negro  Shares  in  City’s  Growth,”  Carolinian 
(Raleigh),  May  7,  1942;  SPI  Report,  1869-1870,  18,  N.C.,  SPI  Papers;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory 
1867-1868,  1 10,  1872  ,  229ff. 

The  Washington  School  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  until 
1877,  when  the  Raleigh  Township  school  system  began.  Rabinowitz,  “Half  a  Loaf,”  569. 
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their  members  be  residents  of  Wake  County,  but  others  could  come  from 
other  counties.  Among  the  incorporators  were  listed  the  following  “col¬ 
ored  persons  and  residents  of  the  county  of  Wake”:  James  H.  Harris, 
Moses  Patterson,  Handy  Lockhart,  W.  H.  Anderson,  John  R.  Caswell, 
W.  H.  Matthews,  Robert  Wyche,  Wilson  Morgan,  and  J.  E.  O’Hara.  They 
represented  several  denominations.  Apparently,  a  series  of  misun¬ 
derstandings  delayed  their  work,  and  in  1869  two  of  the  leaders,  Harris  and 
Patterson,  were  joined  by  Alex  Long,  Benjamin  Rhodes,  and  Oliver  Rhone 
to  form  a  separate  board  of  trustees  under  the  auspices  of  the  newly 
organized  Negro  Episcopal  church,  St.  Augustine’s  (later  St.  Ambrose). 
They  acquired  from  the  General  Assembly  permission  to  use  a  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Lane  and  Dawson  streets,  with  the  specification  that  the  lot  and 
the  building  on  it  “be  used  for  the  education  of  children  .  .  .  residing  in  and 
near  the  City  of  Raleigh.’’  With  $5,000  appropriated  by  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau,  according  to  the  1869  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  a  “very  fine  building,  furnished  in  the  best  style,”  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  occupied  in  that  year.  The  parish  school  as  well  as  the  new 
church  had  financial  difficulties,  and  the  school  foundered  for  a  time, 
reopening  in  1895. 142 

Lincoln,  Miles,  and  Oberlin  Schools. — Three  other  schools  for  freed¬ 
men’s  children  opened  in  the  1860s.  The  Lincoln  Day  School  was  organized 
in  1865  in  the  old  Guion  Hotel  by  a  missionary  named  Leland  for  the  New 
England  Freedmen’s  Commission,  along  with  the  Lincoln  Sunday  School. 
Teachers  were  supplied  by  the  Friends’  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  for  a  year, 
but  the  school  closed  at  the  end  of  1868.  The  Miles  Schools,  presumably 
named  to  honor  Union  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  in  charge  of  the  local 
Freedmen’s  Bureau,  opened  May  25,  1868.  J.  E.  O’Hara  was  its  first 
teacher,  in  a  building  constructed  on  North  Salisbury  Street  between  North 
and  Johnson  streets  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  The  black  members 
breaking  away  from  the  formerly  integrated  First  Baptist  Church  pur¬ 
chased  the  lot  and  continued  the  school  there  for  a  few  years,  with  their  first 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  M.  Warrick,  and  Miss  Louisa  Warrick  as  teachers.  Pupils 
in  the  Miles  School  were  absorbed  into  the  public  schools  in  the  1870s.  Still 
another  was  the  Oberlin  School,  opening  in  1869  in  an  Oberlin  community 
church,  and  also  later  becoming  part  of  the  public  school  system.  A  former 
slave,  Jennylin  Dunn,  recalling  those  postwar  school  efforts,  summed  up 
the  situation  confronting  most  freedmen  and  their  children.  They  were  all 
so  busy  “scramblin’  roun’  makin’  alivin’,”  she  said,  that  most  had  no  time 


142  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1866-1867 ,  c.  40;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Sept.  18, 29, 1866,  Brewer  to 
Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Apr.  3,  1867,  Brewer  to  E.  P.  Smith,  Sept.  25,  1867,  American  Missionary 
Association  film;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1868-1869 ,  c.  51;  SPI  Report,  1869,  23,  N.C.,  SPI  Papers;  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N.C.  Diocese,  1867,  68,  1872,  14,  1896,  95,  111,  and  1897,  93. 

Charles  N.  Hunter  credits  Mrs.  Gertrude  Haywood  Trapier  (daughter  of  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.)  with 
organizing  the  school  for  freedmen  “in  an  old  building  on  Salisbury  Street  nearly  opposite  the  Presbyterian 
Church.”  He  described  her  as  “perhaps  the  first  Southern  lady  to  undertake  educational  work  among  the 
colored  people  after  the  war.”  Charles  N.  Hunter,  “St.  Augustine  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,”  Hunter 
Papers.  Concerning  the  Negro  Episcopal  church,  see  below  at  n.  159. 
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for  schools.143 


Higher  Education 

Meanwhile,  several  organizations  were  busy  establishing  Wake 
County’s  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  earliest, 
Wake  Forest  College,  had  closed  in  1862  and  reopened  January  15,  1866. 
St.  Mary’s,  having  remained  open  throughout  the  war,  continued  its  regu¬ 
lar  sessions  afterward.  The  third  school,  which  eventually  became  Shaw 
University,  had  its  inception  in  a  theological  class  in  1865.  St.  Augustine’s, 
chartered  in  1867,  opened  early  in  1868.  Four  years  later  Peace  Institute, 
which  had  been  incorporated  before  the  war,  opened  in  1872  to  become  the 
fifth  of  Wake’s  colleges.144 

Shaw  University  and  Some  Firsts. — A  Union  Army  veteran  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  missionary,  Dr.  Henry  Martin  Tupper,  was  the  founder  of  the 
school  that  became  Shaw  University.  The  Massachusetts  native  moved  to 
Raleigh  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  found  the  “Second  Colored 
Baptist  Church.’’  Before  organizing  the  congregation,  however,  he  formed 
a  theological  class  to  train  Negro  ministers.  These  sessions  he  held  first  in  a 
room  of  the  Guion  Hotel,  beginning  on  December  1,  1865.  This  date, 
considered  by  Shaw  as  its  founding  date,  qualifies  the  college  as  the  oldest 
Negro  institution  of  higher  learning  founded  in  the  South,  although  it  was 
not  until  later  that  it  became  a  full-fledged  college.  Classes  for  women  were 
initiated  March  1,  1866;  Shaw  thus  was  the  first  Negro  educational  institu¬ 
tion  in  America  to  open  its  doors  to  women.145 

Enlisting  volunteer  assistants,  Tupper  began  in  1866  construction  of  a 
two-story  building  to  serve  both  church  and  school,  on  a  portion  of  a  corner 
lot  at  Blount  and  Cabarrus  streets.  With  additional  teachers  secured 
through  the  New  England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  the  school  opened 
October  15,  1866,  offering  both  day  and  night  classes.  The  growing  student 
body,  numbering  several  hundred  by  1869  and  including  industrial  students 


143  FiskP.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Sept.  18,20,  1866,  Feb.  6,  Nov.  18,  1867,  Jan.  5,  Feb.  12,  Nov.  7, 
Dec.  8,  1868,  Brewer  to  E.  P.  Smith,  June  7,  1868;  SPI  Report,  1868,  N.C.,  Legislative  Documents, 
1869-1870,  24;  First  Baptist  Church,  Wilmington  and  Morgan  Street,  unnumbered  1st  page;  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directory,  1869,  159, 1872,  228;  Barbee,  Raleigh  Public  Schools,  39;  see  below,  chap.  15atn.  17; 
WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:277. 

Roberta  Sue  Alexander  cites  a  Freedmen’s  Bureau  letter  indicating  that  there  were  in  1867  eight  schools 
for  blacks  in  Raleigh  and  seven  others  elsewhere  in  Wake  County.  The  letter  cited  is  Charles  L.  Me  Alpine  to 
M.  Cogswell,  Mar.  30, 1867,  in  Superintendent  of  the  Central  District,  School  Reports,  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
Papers,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.  Perhaps  McAlpine  counts  Shaw  and  St.  Augustine’s  among 
the  eight  Raleigh  schools.  Roberta  Sue  Alexander,  “Hostility  and  Hope:  Black  Education  in  North 
Carolina  during  Presidential  Reconstruction,  1865-1867,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  53  (Spring  1976):  130.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  time  financial  shortages  forced  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  to  close  its  schools  in  1870, 
some  $6  million  in  both  federal  and  private  funds  had  been  expended  in  the  South  for  freedmen’s  schools. 
Vaughn,  Schools  for  All,  3,  citing  Knight  and  Slaughter. 

144  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  2:6;  re  St.  Mary’s  during  war  see  above,  chap.  13  at  n.  91 ;  re 
other  colleges  see  below  at  nn.  145-151. 

145  Henry  Lyman  Morehouse,  H.  M.  Tupper,  D.D.:  A  Narrative  of  Twenty-five  Years’  Work  in  the 
South,  5-12;  see  below  at  n.  155;  Wilmoth  A.  Carter,  Shaw’s  Universe:  A  Monument  to  Educational 
Innovation,  1-3,  iv,  223.  For  others  of  Shaw’s  “firsts,”  see  Carter,  op.  cit. ,  iv-v. 

The  Guion  Hotel,  soon  to  be  renamed  National  Hotel,  appears  as  No.  45  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of 
Raleigh,  1872. 
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and  teacher-trainees,  necessitated  larger  quarters.  With  the  1870  purchase 
of  the  former  residence  of  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  the  permanent  campus  fronting  on  South  Street  was 
occupied.  In  honor  of  Elijah  Shaw  of  Wales,  Massachusetts,  contributor  of 
the  first  large  gift,  the  institution  was  renamed  Shaw  Collegiate  Institute. 
Members  of  the  student  body  set  about  making  from  clay  dug  on  the 
grounds  all  the  brick  used  in  the  construction  of  Shaw  Hall,  the  first 
building  added  to  the  new  campus.  They  sold  the  surplus  brick  to  help  pay 
other  costs  of  construction.  Receiving  its  first  boarding  women  students 
the  same  year  (1870),  the  school  soon  began  construction  of  a  women’s 
dormitory.  Completed  in  1874,  the  four-story  structure  designed  by  ar¬ 
chitect  G.  S.  H.  Appleget  was  named  Estey  Hall  for  Jacob  Estey  and 
Company  of  Vermont,  principal  contributors  toward  its  cost.  Local  resi¬ 
dents  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Richard  Shepherd,  and  Jack  Yarborough  joined 
other  incorporators  from  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
elsewhere,  in  securing  a  charter  for  “The  Shaw  University’’  in  1875. 146 

St.  Augustine's  and  Teacher  Training. — St.  Augustine’s  Normal  School 
and  Collegiate  Institute  was  incorporated  July  19,  1867,  “for  the  purpose  of 
educating  teachers  for  the  colored  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina’  ’  as 
well  as  to  prepare  Negro  men  for  the  Episcopal  ministry.  The  school 
opened  January  13,1 868,  in  a  Union  Army  barracks  building  on  the  original 
state  fairgrounds,  known  at  that  time  as  Camp  Russell.  Later  becoming  St. 
Augustine’s  College,  the  institution  was  a  joint  effort  of  a  group  of  North 
Carolina  leaders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Freedmen’s 
Commission  of  that  denomination’s  board  of  missions,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York.  Bishop  Thomas  Atkinson  was  the  first  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  national  commission’s  former  secretary,  Rev.  Jacob 
Brinton  Smith,  was  the  first  principal  and  one  of  the  incorporators.  Others 
included  Rev.  Richard  S.  Mason,  rector  of  Christ  Church;  Rev.  Aldert 
Smedes,  founder  of  St.  Mary’s;  rectors  of  other  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
state;  and  Gen.  William  R.  Cox  and  Kemp  P.  Battle,  both  living  in  Raleigh 
at  the  time.  The  institution  was  named  for  the  fourth-to-fifth-century  saint, 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.147 


146  Wake  Deed  Book  24: 435  (and  see  Book  38:420,  Book  30: 172);  Carter,  Shaw’s  Universe  ,3-4, 223;  SPI 
Report,  1869,  24,  N.C.,  SPI  Papers;  Standard  (d),  June  11,  1870;  Sentinel  (d),  July  30,  1872;  N.C.  Private 
Laws,  1874-1875 ,  c.  153. 

One  ofTupper’s  teaching  assistants  in  1867  was  Rev.  Alexander  Ellis,  “a  colored  minister,  recently  from 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,”  sent  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Register  (s-w),  July  26, 1867. 
Apparently  an  early  name  applied  to  Shaw  was  the  Stevens  School.  SPI  Report  cited  above. 

In  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  Tupper’s  two-story  brick  school-church  appears  as  No.  21, 
“2d.  Colored  Baptist”;  “Shaw  Colegiate  [sic]  Institute”  is  No.  27.  North  of  Shaw  Hail  is  the  Barringer 
residence,  which  was  razed  in  1895  to  make  room  for  erecting  Meserve  Hall;  Shaw  Hall  was  demolished  in 
1967.  Carter,  op.  cit. ,  5, 223.  Tradition  identifies  the  life-size  iron  dogs  on  the  campus  as  having  belonged  to 
the  Barringer  mansion. 

147  Halliburton,  History  of  St.  Augustine’s,  1-5;  letters  patent  dated  July  19,  1867,  in  N.C. ,  “Records  of 
.  .  .  corporations,”  N.C.,  Secretary  of  State  Papers;  Standard  (t-w),  Jan.  11,  1868;  “St.  Augustine’s 
College,”  folder  concerning  name  published  by  the  college.  Note:  the  school  was  chartered  under  chap.  26 
of  the  N.C.  Revised  Code,  cited  in  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1893,  c.  91,  q.v. 

One  of  the  first  former  slaves  to  enter  St.  Augustine’s  was  ten-year-old  Raleigh-born  Anna  Julia 
Haywood  (b.  ca.  1858),  who  also  tutored  other  pupils  while  a  student  herself,  and  who  became  a  teacher 


St.  Augustine’s  College  photograph 


This  earliest  extant  photograph  of  the  St.  Augustine' s  Institute  campus  shows 
Principal  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hunter  and  the  buildings  that  replaced  the  earlier  struc¬ 
tures  destroyed  by  fire  in  1883.  The  original  campus,  bought  from  the  Seawell 
family,  had  embraced  the  summer  estate  of  Revolutionary  and  State  leader  Willie 
Jones.  The  school  opened  in  1867  as  an  institute  to  train  teachers  for  freedmen. 

For  its  permanent  campus  the  trustees  acquired  the  former  Henry  Sea- 
well  property  east  of  Raleigh  which  had  earlier  been  Willie  Jones’s  summer 
residence.  The  first  college  building  on  the  property  was  dedicated  January 
16,  1869,  with  Bishop  Atkinson  officiating.  Male  students  were  required  to 
work  in  the  fields  and  gardens  that  provided  meals  for  the  students  and 
faculty.  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  also  organized  St.  Augustine’s  (later  St. 
Ambrose)  Episcopal  Church,  after  four  years  as  principal,  suffered  a  sud¬ 
den  and  mysterious  death  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Esten  Cooke 
Smedes,  a  son  of  Dr.  Aldert  Smedes.148 


there  upon  completing  the  course  of  study.  After  marriage  to  another  teacher,  George  A.  C.  Cooper,  and 
early  widowhood,  Anna  J.  Cooper  earned  graduate  degrees  at  Oberlin  College  and  the  Sorbonne  and 
became  a  widely  known  author,  teacher,  and  president  of  Frelinghuysen  University.  After  funeral  services 
at  St.  Augustine’s  College  chapel,  she  was  buried  in  City  Cemetery,  Raleigh,  in  1964.  A  major  exhibition  of 
her  life  and  work  mounted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1981  was  complemented  by  publication  of  an 
exhaustive  biography  by  Louise  Daniel  Hutchinson,  AnnaJ.  Cooper,  A  Voice  from  the  South ,  q.v .  Also  see 
pp.  27-28  re  unsubstantiated  charges  against  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  related  to  St.  Augustine’s  and  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau. 

148  Wake  Deed  Book  26:517-520  (also  see  Book  26:523);  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  16,  1869;  Halliburton,  History 
of  St.  Augustine’s ,  5,  7-8. 

The  Jones-Seawell  property  (No.  28,  “St.  Augustine’s  School,”  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh, 
1872)  had  been  known  as  Welcome,  and  also  as  Seven  Springs.  See  K.  Battle,  Memories,  216-217,  for 
account  of  Smith’s  mysterious  death,  and  Carter,  Shaw’s  Universe,  for  suggestion  that  he  was  murdered 
and  that  Shaw  President  Tupper’s  life  was  also  threatened.  See  also  E.  P.  Hayes  to  E.  M.  Cravath,  Oct.  9, 
1872,  American  Missionary  Association  film.  Afire  Mar.  6,  1883,  destroyed  all  the  original  buildings  on  the 
St.  Augustine’s  campus.  Replacements  for  most  of  these  were  later  razed  as  they  became  old,  with  the 
result  that  the  oldest  building  on  the  campus  in  the  1 980s  was  the  1 8%  college  chapel.  Halliburton,  op.  cit. , 
21-23;  plaque  on  altar;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N.C.  Diocese,  1895,  132,  and  1896,  110. 


Peace  Institute's  main  building,  finished  hurriedly  in  1 862  for  military  use,  served 
as  a  Confederate  hospital  throughout  the  war  and  as  headquarters  for  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  afterward.  Not  until  1872  did  the  structure  serve  its  original  purpose, 
center  of  the  Presbyterian  school  for  young  women  later  renamed  Peace  College, 
fronting  Peace  Street  in  Raleigh. 

A  New  Start  for  Peace.—  The  four-story  brick  building  at  the  northern 
end  of  Wilmington  Street  that  had  been  begun  in  the  late  1850s  to  house 
Peace  Institute  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  until  the 
summer  of  1867.  After  the  trustees  secured  its  release  to  them,  they  set 
about  soliciting  gifts  of  money  to  complete  and  renovate  the  structure  for  its 
originally  intended  use.  William  Peace,  donor  of  the  land  and  of  the  largest 
early  gift  of  cash,  had  not  lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the  institution  which 
bore  his  name ;  he  died  J uly  11,1 865 .  Flaving  borrowed  $5 ,000  in  1 866  from 
Col.  Willis  Whitaker,  the  trustees  in  1872  mortgaged  the  eight-acre  tract 
and  buildings  to  Richard  Stanhope  Pullen.  The  original  charter  had  called 
for  the  institution  to  be  “Presbyterian  in  its  influence  and  course  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  Pullen,  although  a  member  of  another  denomination,  organized  a 
new  corporation  and,  according  to  a  Peace  historian,  “generously  offered 
the  largest  amount  of  stock  to  the  Presbyterians.”  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  later 
Chief  Justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  was  the  first  president 

of  the  corporation’s  board  of  directors.149 

By  the  fall  of  1872  renovation  of  the  124-by-95-foot  main  building  was 
complete.  It  contained  fifty-seven  bedrooms  for  two  and  three  persons 
each,  recitation  rooms,  library,  music  rooms,  a  combination  gymnasium 
and  art  studio,  chapel,  dining  hall,  parlors,  and  offices.  The  board  leased 
the  property  to  Rev.  Robert  Burwell  and  his  son  John  B.  Burwell  of 
Charlotte,  who  as  principal  and  associate  principal  opened  the  school  as  a 
private  institution  on  September  23  of  the  same  year.  They  persuaded  Mrs. 
Mary  Rice  Lacy  to  incorporate  into  the  first  student  body  the  pupils  of  her 


149  See  above,  chap.  13atn.  16,  chap.  14atnn.  22-24;  Wilson,  Personae:  History  of  Peace,  7;  Sentinel 
(d),  Aug.  31,  1865;  Wake  Deed  Book  25:104,  Book  34:781 ;  Wilson,  op.  cit.,6,  citing  1857  charter,  and  11. 
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private  Raleigh  school  for  girls,  and  she  became  the  first  “Lady  Princi¬ 
pal.”150 

The  purpose  of  the  “female  seminary,”  as  spelled  out  in  the  charter,  was 
“the  thorough  education  of  young  ladies,  not  only  in  the  substantial 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  those  which  are  elegant  and  ornamen¬ 
tal.”  The  Burwells’  longtime  associate,  music  professor  Albrecht  Bau¬ 
mann  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Penick,  accompanied  the  principals  to 
Raleigh.  They  presided  over  the  Peace  music  department  for  its  first  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  Baumann  was  also  the  unsalaried  organist  for  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  104  first-year  pupils  were  assigned 
classwork  in  either  primary,  preparatory,  or  collegiate  courses  of  study.  In 
the  college  section,  three  girls  who  transferred  from  the  Burwells’  former 
school  in  Charlotte  were  among  the  four  members  of  the  graduating  class 
the  first  year.  Peace  Institute,  continuing  on  the  same  campus  under  a 
succession  of  ownership  arrangements,  eventually  became  Peace  Col¬ 
lege.151 


Separate  Churches 

Another  change  in  the  postwar  years  was  the  voluntary  separation  of 
black  members  from  formerly  integrated  churches  in  several  denomina¬ 
tions  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  local  congregations  and 
church  buildings.  From  only  six  antebellum  Raleigh  churches,  the  number 
had  grown  by  1 87 1  to  eleven.  Seven  had  predominantly  white  memberships 
and  four  black.  There  was  also  a  postwar  increase  in  the  number  of 
congregations  in  other  Wake  County  towns  and  communities.  These,  as 
well  as  earlier  established  rural  churches  that  had  originally  been  inte¬ 
grated,  also  tended  to  be  segregated  after  1865. 152 


150  “Peace  Institute,”  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  3  (Sept.  1875):3 13-3 18;  Wilson,  Personae:  History  of 
Peace,  1 1 ;  see  No.  24,  “Peace  Institute,”  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872.  Re  Mrs.  Lacy’s  school 
see  above  at  n.  136. 

151  Wilson,  Personae:  History  of  Peace,  6  (citing  1857  charter),  16,  17. 

Alexander  B.  Stronach  (born  1847)  recalled  that  Raleigh’s  First  Presbyterian  Church  had  no  instrumental 
music  in  his  boyhood.  Stronach,  “The  Old  Presbyterian  Church.”  Peace  Institute  acquired  in  1877  a  new 
charter  which  was  amended  30  years  later  when  in  1907  a  committee  of  Raleigh’s  First  Presbyterian  Church 
purchased  the  property,  together  with  five  presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  N.C.  In  1930  the  institute  became 
Peace,  a  Junior  College  for  Women;  in  1940,  Peace  Junior  College;  and  in  1943,  Peace  College.  In  the  1950s 
ownership  was  transferred  to  the  entire  synod,  a  committee  of  which  recommended  the  closing  of  Peace  and 
its  consolidation  into  the  new  Presbyterian  college  at  Laurinburg  later  named  St.  Andrews  College.  Instead, 
Raleigh’s  First  Presbyterian  Church  conducted  the  necessary  legal  proceedings  and  financial  campaigns  for 
reacquiring  title,  and  on  June  10,  1 962,  the  college’s  operation  was  entrusted  by  the  members  to  a  board  of 
trustees  appointed  by  the  local  church.  Wilson,  op.  cit. ,  12,  74-75;  Peace  College  Bulletin,  Mar.  1972:15. 

A  plaque  in  the  sanctuary  of  Raleigh’s  First  Presbyterian  Church  notes  the  location  of  a  memorial  organ 
given  to  honor  Professor  Baumann.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  15. 

152  Telegram  (d),  July  10,  1871.  The  Telegram  article  (July  10,  1871)  listed  the  following:  “Three 
Episcopal,  two  white,  one  colored;  three  Baptists,  one  white;  two  colored;  three  Methodists,  two  white, 
one  colored;  one  Presbyterian,  white;  one  Catholic,  white.”  Those  referred  to  were,  apparently,  Christ 
Church,  its  missionary  station  called  St.  Paul’s,  and  St.  Augustine’s  (later  renamed  St.  Ambrose),  Epis¬ 
copal;  the  two  First  Baptists  and  the  Second  Baptist  (later  named  Tupper  Memorial);  Edenton  Street,  its 
city  mission  (known  successively  as  Wesley  Chapel,  Person  Street,  and  Trinity),  and  the  “colored” 
Methodist  (renamed  St.  Paul),  all  Methodist;  First  Presbyterian;  and  St.  John’s  Catholic.  All  can  be  seen  in 
Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872.  The  list  omits  the  small  Christian  church.  Raleigh  City  Directories; 
Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directories;  denominational  and  individual  church  histories;  United  Methodist 
Church,  North  Carolina  Conference,  N.C.  Conference  Historical  Directory  (1976),  95;  Grill,  Early 
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Separate  Methodist  Congregations.—  The  local  Methodists  had  been  the 
only  church  members  to  form  an  all-black  congregation  in  the  antebellum 
period.  From  1849  until  after  the  war,  the  parent  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  had  furnished  white  ministers  and 
Sunday  school  teachers  for  Raleigh’s  “African  Church,”  as  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  called.  In  May  1865  this  local  Negro  church  affiliated  itself  with  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
of  that  body  immediately  assigned  to  the  Raleigh  members  their  first  Negro 
pastor,  Rev.  George  W.  Brodie,  transferring  him  from  Canada.  Two  years 
later  the  parent  Methodist  (Edenton  Street)  Church  deeded  to  them  the 
Harrington  Street  lot  that  had  been  held  in  trust  for  them  since  1853. 
Trustees  at  that  time  were  Henry  Hunter,  John  R.  Caswell,  John  O’Kelly, 
Simon  R.  Craven,  Frank  Norwood,  Lemuel  Hinton,  Daniel  Selby,  Branch 
Hughes,  and  Hanson  T.  Hughes.  The  same  year  they  were  reported  to  be 
enlarging  the  building.  The  church  was  known  as  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  nearly  two  decades,  before  adopting  the  name  St. 
Paul  A.  M.  E.153 

In  rural  Wake  County,  at  least  three  other  A.  M.  E.  churches  were 
formed  in  the  late  1860s.  These  included  St.  John’s,  Lincolnville,  and  Piney 
Grove.154 

Multiple  Baptist  Churches  and  Associations. — Among  the  first  Baptists 
to  organize  a  separate  church  were  those  Negroes  who,  led  by  Dr.  Henry 
Martin  Tupper,  formed  on  February  17,  1866,  Raleigh’s  “Second  Baptist 
Church  (Colored),”  later  renamed  Tupper  Memorial  Baptist  Church.  The 
Massachusetts  missionary  and  his  wife  were  sent  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society.  Apparently  a  few  Negro  members  of  Raleigh’s 
First  Baptist  Church  on  Salisbury  Street  transferred  to  the  new  fellowship. 
Tupper  purchased  a  small  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Blount  and  Cabar¬ 
rus  streets.  There  the  members  with  their  own  hands  constructed  a  two- 
story  building  to  serve  both  as  their  church  and  as  the  school  for  freedmen 
that  later  became  Shaw  University.  Most  of  the  funding  came  from  north¬ 
ern  benefactors.  In  1872  the  church  had  its  first  Negro  minister,  Rev. 
Augustus  Shepherd,  following  Dr.  Tupper.155 


Methodist  Meeting  Houses,  138.  Re  separate  churches  in  Wake  towns  and  communities,  see  below. 

By  1873,  members  of  the  Raleigh  Baptist  Church  had  assisted  in  organizing  the  first  of  several  mission 
churches  in  town,  Swain  Street  Baptist,  later  to  be  renamed  Tabernacle  Baptist.  Jerry  B.  Cooper  and  Mary 
S.  Kelley,  The  First  One  Hundred  Years  of  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  3-4;  N.C.  Historical  Records 
Survey  Project,  Inventory  of  Church  Archives:  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  27. 

153  See  above,  chap.  1 1  at  n.  200;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  the  South  Carolina 
Annual  Conference ,  1865 ,  3;  Wake  Deed  Book  20: 167,  Book  25:329;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  E.  P.  Strieby,  Sept. 
25,  1867,  American  Missionary  Association  film;  No.  22,  “Colored  Methodist,”  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of 
Raleigh,  1872. 

St.  Matthew  A.M.E.  Church,  Raleigh,  cites  1868  as  its  founding  date.  Raleigh  Times,  church  news 
column,  Oct.  21,  1978;  News  and  Observer,  religious  news  column,  Oct.  27,  1979. 

154  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869 ,  153, 1890,  652.  See  above  at  n.  144fif.  re  Tupper  and  Shaw. 

155  Morehouse,//.  M.  Tupper,  5-9;  Carter,  Shaw ’s  Universe,  1-2,  10-12;  First  Baptist  Church,  Struggles 
and  Fruits ,  33 ;  Wake  Deed  Book  24:435 ,  Book  38:420;  see  above  at  n.  1 46.  The  church  is  pictured  as  No.  2 1 , 
“Second  Colored  Baptist  Church,”  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872.  The  name  change  occurred 
ca.  1904.  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1903-1904,  1905-1906. 

Dr.  Tupper  purchased  the  lot  and  sold  it  to  trustees  of  the  church  and  of  the  “Raleigh  Institute”  that 
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Meanwhile,  another  separate  Baptist  congregation  was  being  formed  by 
a  majority  of  the  black  members  of  the  original  First  Baptist  Church,  where 
separate  Sunday  afternoon  services  had  been  held  for  them  since  the 
mid- 1850s.  Under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Jet[t],  some  two  hundred  Negro 
members  requested  dismissal  from  the  parent  church  on  June  5,  1868.  The 
record  of  the  official  church  action  complying  with  their  wishes  indicated 
that  they  had  “already  organized  in  a  separate  body  under  the  name  of  the 
First  Colored  Baptist  Church.”  Trustees  at  the  time  included  Friday  Jones, 
Richard  and  James  Shepard,  Isaac  Vass,  and  Calvin  Strickland.  Their  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  William  Warrick  of  Philadelphia.  They  had  acquired  a 
building  site  in  March  1867,  on  North  Salisbury  Street  between  North  and 
Johnson  streets.  There  they  constructed  a  church  in  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  continued  to  worship  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  before  moving 
early  in  the  twentieth  century  to  the  continuing  Wilmington  Street  location 
opposite  the  southeast  corner  of  Union  Square.  Both  the  white  congrega¬ 
tion  and  the  separating  Negro  congregation  retained  the  name  First  Baptist 
Church,  adding  the  street  address  of  each  to  differentiate  between  First 
Baptist  at  Wilmington  and  Morgan  and  the  parent  church  diagonally  across 
the  square  at  Salisbury  and  Edenton  streets.156 

A  third  early  postwar  Raleigh  church,  Martin  Street  Baptist,  was  formed 
in  1869  by  Negro  residents  in  the  eastern  part  of  Raleigh.  Meeting  first  in 
members’  homes  and  in  member  Virgil  Anderson’s  shoe  shop,  they  built  a 
church  in  the  early  1870s  on  the  south  side  of  East  Martin  Street  between 
the  later-named  State  Street  and  Tarboro  Road.  The  lot,  donated  by  Mrs. 
Anderson,  was  across  the  street  from  the  site  of  the  structure  they  were  to 
build  early  in  the  following  century.157 


became  Shaw  University.  Wake  Deed  Book  24:572,  Book  28:777.  For  details  concerning  a  lengthy  lawsuit 
over  the  property  involving  Tupper  and  former  members  of  the  church,  see  Carter,  op.  cit. ,  9-23;  see  also 
Gideon  Perry  and  others  v.  H.  M.  Tupper,  74  N.C.  722  (January  1876)  and  77  N.C.  413  (June  1877). 
Informally  the  church  was  also  referred  to  as  the  Blount  Street  Baptist  Church.  Claude  Russell  Trotter,  Sr. 
(ed.),  History  of  the  Wake  Baptist  Association,  Its  Auxiliaries  and  Churches,  unnumbered  105th  page,  re 
Tupper  Church.  As  Tupper  Memorial  Baptist,  the  church  remained  in  the  1980s  on  its  original  site,  501  S. 
Blount  St.,  although  considerably  damaged  by  fire  in  1982.  Raleigh  Times,  Feb.  4,  1982;  News  and 
Observer,  Feb.  5,  1982. 

156  Minutes,  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  Sept.  5,  1854,  June  5,  1868,  Church  Records  film,  State 
Archives;  First  Baptist  Church,  Struggles  and  Fruits,  33-34;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869 ,  153, 
1872,  220-221;  Wake  Deed  Book  26:286;  “Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  First  Baptist  Church  (Wilmington 
Street),”  in  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  publication,  1962.  In  1896  the  congregation  acquired  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  Wilmington  and  Morgan  street  comer  they  had  occupied 
earlier  as  members  of  the  original  1812  integrated  church.  The  sanctuary  replacing  that  building  was  not 
begun  until  1904  and  was  finished  before  1909.  Wake  Deed  Book  140:65;  1904  cornerstone;  Raleigh  City 
Directory,  1907-1908,  27 ,  1909-1910.  25,  and  later  editions. 

Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  denotes  the  parent  church  as  No.  15,  “Baptist,”  the  separated 
members’  first  structure  as  No.  20,  “Colored  Baptist,”  and  their  future  location,  No.  16,  “Catholic.” 

A  visiting  minister,  Rev.  George  N.  Greene  recorded  the  fact  that  he  acted  as  moderator  for  the  black 
members  during  “a  stormy  time”  with  the  white  governing  board,  that  their  separate  organization  was 
effected  on  Tuesday  night,  June  27,  1865,  and  that  he  preached  at  their  Sunday  afternoon  services  in  the 
“vestry”  rather  than  the  sanctuary,  beginning  immediately.  An  early  member,  former  slave  Hannah 
Plummer,  remembered  their  first  pastor,  William  Warrick,  as  “the  colored  preacher  in  Raleigh,”  who 
preached  first  in  the  basement  of  the  parent  church.  George  N.  Greene  to  Ben  Whiting  and  George  Whipple, 
June  22,  29,  1865,  American  Missionary  Association  film;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:182. 

157  Trotter,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  unnumbered  84th  page  re  Martin  Street  Baptist 
Church;  1 10th  anniversary  news  article,  Raleigh  Times,  July  7,  1979. 
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The  first  of  these  and  other  congregations  of  Negro  Baptists  in  other 
areas  of  the  county  were  among  early  affiliates  of  the  Wake  Baptist  Associ¬ 
ation  formed  in  1866  by  churches  in  Wake  and  several  adjoining  counties. 
This  was  apparently  the  earliest  such  Negro  body  in  North  Carolina.  The 
following  year  they  also  assisted  in  establishing  the  General  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  of  North  Carolina.  (Primarily  white  churches  continued  to  com¬ 
prise  the  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  formed  in  1805,  and  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  of  North  Carolina,  established  in  1830.)  The  Wake  Association 
is  also  credited  with  establishing  the  Oxford  Colored  Orphanage  in  1875. 
Some  of  the  earliest  of  these  separate  Negro  congregations  began  as  ‘  'brush 
arbor”  churches;  others  met  first  in  rough  log  or  plank  buildings.  The 
histories  of  two  of  them.  New  Providence  near  Fuquay-Varina  and  Pleas¬ 
ant  Grove  near  Wendell,  indicate  a  possible  antebellum  beginning.  Others 
begun  in  the  earliest  postwar  years  include  Wakefield  Baptist,  near  Zebu- 
Ion,  founded  in  1865;  Good  Hope  at  Shotwell,  formed  in  1866  from 
Hephzibah;  Friendship,  in  Forestville,  organized  in  1866  by  black  former 
members  of  the  integrated  Forestville  Baptist;  another  the  same  year  also 
called  Friendship  formed  by  black  members  separating  from  Olive  Chapel 
church  near  Green  Level;  Holly  Springs  First  Baptist,  also  1866;  Wake 
Baptist  Grove  (originally  Wake  Piney  Grove),  Garner,  1867;  New  Bethel  at 
Rolesville,  1867;  Springfield  near  Auburn,  1867;  St.  Matthew [s]  near  Ra¬ 
leigh,  1868  or  1871;  Olive  Branch  Baptist,  Wake  Forest,  separating  from 
Wake  Forest  Baptist  in  1868;  Woodland  Chapel  Baptist,  Wake  Forest, 
1869;  Juniper  Level  near  Garner,  1870;  and  in  1871  or  1872,  Riley  Hill  near 
Wendell,  composed  of  members  separating  from  Rolesville,  New  Bethel, 
Wakefield,  and  perhaps  other  churches  in  the  area.158 

New  Episcopal  Parish.  — A  separate  Episcopal  parish  resulted  both  from 
diocesan  mission  work  and  from  community  educational  efforts.  The  con¬ 
gregation  that  eventually  became  St.  Ambrose  Episcopal  Church  began 
late  in  December  1867  attending  services  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  Brinton 
Smith,  founder  of  St.  Augustine’s  College.  Joined  by  ten  Negro  communi¬ 
cants  separating  from  Christ  Church,  the  congregation  formally  organized 
on  February  1 1 ,  1868,  under  the  name  Qf  St.  Augustine.  Meeting  at  first  on 
the  campus  of  St.  Augustine’s  school,  the  group  secured  the  use  of  a  lot  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Dawson  and  Lane  streets  that  the  state  had  granted 
a  group  of  Negro  trustees  for  a  freedmen’s  school.  Employing  building 
plans  that  had  been  published  in  1852  by  Richard  Upjohn,  the  members 
constructed  a  small  frame  church  that  served  them  for  nearly  a  century. 


158  Trotter,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  passim;  John  L.  Bell,  Jr.,  “Baptists  and  the  Negro  in 
North  Carolina  During  Reconstruction,”  N.C.  Historical  Review  42  (Autumn  1965):407;  Raleigh  Times, 
Dec.  16,  1966;  Eaton,  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  passim;  Paschal,  History  of  Baptists,  3;J.  A.  Whitted, 
A  History  of  the  Negro  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  \l\;Hendncks,Biography  of  a  Country  Church,  54-55; 
Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  1:194,  2:4-5;  Riley  Hill  deed  (1871),  Wake  Deed  Book  190:254. 
Brush  arbors,  also  called  bush  arbors,  were  “thrown  together”  by  congregations  that  could  not  build 
houses  of  worship.  One  such  group  described  their  first  meeting  place  as  “a  rude  structure  made  of  logs,  the 
roof  consisting  of  planks  overcovered  with  tree  branches.”  Webster’s  3rd  International  Dictionary  (un¬ 
abridged);  Whitted,  op.  cit.,  15;  Trotter,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  114-115. 


Black  members  of  Raleigh’s 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  1868 
formed  a  separate  congregation 
called  St.  Augustine’ s.  To  avoid 
confusion  with  the  chapel  of  the 
freedmen’s  school  of  the  same 
name,  the  church  was  renamed 
St.  Ambrose.  This  frame  church 
stood  at  Dawson  and  Lane  streets 
until  moved  to  S.  Wilmington 
Street;  it  was  razed  in  1965  but 
portions  were  saved  for  the  new 
building  on  Darby  Drive. 

The  church’s  second  paster  was  Rev.  W.  F.  Floyd,  a  white  minister  who 
was  also  a  teacher  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.159 

Reestablishment  of  the  Early  Christian  Church. — The  little  frame  chapel 
on  Moore  Square  that  had  been  first  used  by  local  Baptists  and  later  by  the 
Christian  Church  had  for  some  time  been  unoccupied  when  in  1869  it 
became  the  object  of  a  “squabble,”  as  the  Sentinel  termed  the  disagree¬ 
ment,  between  representatives  of  the  two  congregations.  The  matter  was 
resolved  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  ratified  March  26,  1870, 
authorizing  removal  of  the  building  to  a  lot  west  of  the  governor’s 
“palace.”  The  act  specified  that  it  was  to  be  used  “as  a  house  of  worship  by 
the  colored  people  of  Raleigh  known  as  Christians.”  Apparently  these 
were  the  black  former  members  of  the  integrated  Christian  congregation 
that  had  disbanded  in  1860  but  that  had  evidently  reorganized  by  1867, 
when  they  had  a  meeting  place  on  Davie  Street.  Trustees  in  1870  were 
Alfred  Wheaton,  Ephraim  Burnett,  George  W.  Dunn,  Monroe  Watson,  and 


159  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Journal,  N .C .  Diocese ,  1868,  105, 109 \  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1868-1869,  c. 
51  (and  see  above  at  n.  103);  Lawrence  Wodehouse,  “  ‘Upjohn’s  Rural  Architecture’  in  North  Carolina,” 
N.C.  Architect  15  (Nov  1968):  13-22;  Diocese  Journal,  1871 ,  66;  Sentinel  (d).  May  22,  1871;  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directory,  1872,  221.  See  also  “Parish  Portrait:  St.  Ambrose  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,” 
North  Carolina  Churchman  66  (Jan.  1976):7-8;  see  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872:  No.  12, 
“Episcopal,”  and  No.  19,  “Colored  Episcopal”  at  the  latter’s  original  location. 

The  church  name  was  changed  from  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Ambrose  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  St. 
Augustine’s  College  campus  chapel  in  1896,  to  avoid  confusion.  Diocese  Journal,  1896,  95,  1 1 1.  Authorized 
by  the  1891  General  Assembly  to  sell  the  original  lot,  which  had  been  granted  for  educational  purposes,  the 
church’s  trustees  acquired  in  1900  the  southeast  corner  lot  at  Wilmington  and  Cabarrus  streets,  to  which 
they  moved  the  structure,  apparently  between  1903  and  1905.  The  building  was  razed  May  5,  1965;  portions 
of  it,  including  the  altar,  were  salvaged  and  incorporated  into  the  new  church  constructed  on  Darby  Drive  in 
Rochester  Heights,  dedicated  June  5,  1965.  N.C.  Session  Laws,  1891 ,  c.  443;  Laws,  1959,  c.  686;  Public 
Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  51 ;  Wake  Deed  Book  \51:224\ Raleigh  City  Directories,  1903-1904, 1905-1906;  “Parish 
Portrait:  St.  Ambrose  Church,”  as  above. 

Another  Negro  congregation,  later  called  Neville’s  Episcopal,  may  have  organized  in  the  1860s  in  “J.  P. 
Nevill[e]’s  meeting-house”  in  southeast  Raleigh  between  E.  Cabarrus  and  E.  Lenoir  streets  near  the 
later-named  Swain  Street.  The  building  had  been  bought  just  prior  to  the  war  by  the  Raleigh  (white)  YMCA 
and  used  as  a  Sabbath  school  for  poor  children.  See  Wake  Deed  Book  24:472,  Book  25:313,  Book  83:654; 
Raleigh  City  Directory,  1880-1881,  192;  1884,  639;  Standard  (s-w),  May  16,  1860. 
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the  minister,  Rev.  William  Hayes.  The  little  chapel  was  succeeded  by  later 
buildings  on  Battle  Street  and  eventually  at  814  Manly  Street,  where  it  was 
known  as  the  Manly  Street  Christian  Church  until  its  merger  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  with  other  congregations.  In  1867  the  Colored  Christian 
Conference  in  North  Carolina  was  organized,  and  several  local  congrega¬ 
tions,  including  Wake  Chapel  at  Fuquay  (organized  1856)  and  Hayes’ 
Chapel  at  present  Garner  (chapel  dedicated  1858),  offered  to  “counsel  and 
confer  with”  the  Negro  churches.  Remaining  in  or  withdrawing  from  the 
parent  churches  was  voluntary.  Negroes  withdrawing  from  the  Pleasant 
Spring  congregation  formed  the  Holly  Springs  Christian  Church  in 
1871. 160 

Separation  of  the  Presbyterians . — Although  the  roster  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  listed  at  least  as  late  as  March  1874  the  names  of  “Col’d.” 
members,  Negro  Presbyterians  in  Raleigh  were  organizing  a  separate  con¬ 
gregation  more  than  a  year  prior  to  that  date.  They  began  with  a  church 
school  under  the  guidance  of  Godfrey  Rainey  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.  Teachers  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  School  permitted  them  to  hold  monthly  Sunday  services  in  their 
school  building  in  early  1872,  and  apparently  they  also  had  the  cooperation 
of  local  white  Presbyterians.  Regular  services  began  late  in  1872  under  the 
name  “Presbyterian  Church,  Colored.”  They  later  adopted  the  designation 
“First  Presbyterian  Church,  Colored.”  Rev.  James  Crestfield,  also  repre¬ 
senting  the  national  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  was  the  first  pastor. 
The  first  structure  owned  by  the  congregation  was  located  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  Davie  and  Haywood  streets,  on  a  lot  acquired 
from  one  of  the  trustees.  Pleasant  L.  Spencer  and  his  wife.  Members  of  the 
first  session  were  Norfleet  Dunston,  John  Cornyard,  and  Norfleet 
Freeman.  The  church’s  move  several  blocks  west  on  Davie  Street  at 
Person  Street,  and  the  adoption  of  the  name  Davie  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  were  later  developments.161 


160  Sentinel  (d),  Feb.  9,  22,  1869;  N.C.  Laws,  1869-1870,  c.  155;  Wake  Deed  Book  36:483;  see  above, 
chap.  1 1  at  n.  198;  interview  with  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  McDonald,  historian  of  Manly  Street  Christian  Church,  Jan. 
27,  1971 ;  Advertiser  (d),  Jan.  8,  1868;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1 10,  and  succeeding 
editions;  Kernodle,  Lives  of  Christian  Ministers,  130;  “A  Record  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Pleasant 
Spring,  Wake  County,  N.C.,”  in  possession  of  Catawba  Springs  Christian  Church  (microfilm  copy  in  State 
Archives);  see  below,  chap.  15  at  n.  39. 

Not  until  1881  was  there  another  local  white  congregation  affiliated  with  the  Christian  Church.  Stuart 
Noblin,  “Historical  Sketch”  of  the  United  Church  of  Raleigh  (unpublished  typescript,  Apr.  1967).  The 
Manly  Street  Christian  Church  united  in  1971  with  other  congregations  to  become  the  Laodicea  United 
Church  of  Christ.  Carolinian  (Raleigh),  Jan.  23,  1971.  Re  sale  of  the  Manly  Street  property  to  the  Raleigh 
Housing  Authority  in  the  Southside  Redevelopment  project,  see  Wake  Deed  Book  2174:275. 

161  Minutes,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  Church  Records  film,  State  Archievs;  Davie  Street 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Centennial  Celebration  program,  1973;  E.  P.  Hayes  to  E.  M.  Cravath,  Feb. 
20,  1872,  American  Missionary  Association  film;  Wake  Deed  Book  38:506;  Branson,  N.C.  Business 
Directory,  1884,  639,  1890,  651.  The  parent  Presbyterian  Church  is  No.  13  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of 
Raleigh,  1872,  published  too  early  to  show  the  separated  congregation’s  building. 

Raleigh’s  integrated  First  Presbyterian,  with  other  churches,  had  separated  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S. A.  in  1861.  Ernest  Trice  Thompson,  Presbyterians  in  the  South,  1607-1861  1:567; 
T.  Watson  Street.  The  Story  of  Southern  Presbyterians  1861-1961,  75.  In  1868,  Congregational  missionary 
Fisk  Brewer’s  report  on  his  own  church  suggests  an  earlier  effort  toward  formation  of  a  separate  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church:  “Several  persons  whom  we  expected  to  unite  with  us  in  our  church  enterprise  have  been  drawn 
off  to  the  forming  of  a  Presbyterian  church  of  seven  members  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Downing,  a 
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First  Congregational  Christian. — Raleigh’s  First  Congregational 
[United]  Church  [of  Christ]  grew  out  of  a  Union  Sunday  School  called  the 
Lincoln  Sunday  School.  Missionaries  of  the  New  England  Freedmen’s 
Convention  began  its  classes  in  1865,  but  turned  them  over  in  1867  to  Rev. 
Fisk  P.  Brewer  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  Sunday 
classes  then  began  meeting  in  the  newly  constructed  classrooms  of  the 
Washington  School  building  at  South  and  McDowell  streets  where  Fisk  and 
his  successor.  Rev.  W.  G.  Marts,  held  preaching  services  when  either  was 
in  town.  Although  efforts  were  made  in  the  late  1 860s  to  establish  a  Raleigh 
Congregational  congregation,  the  church  was  not  formally  organized  until 
July  21,1 874,  by  Marts.  The  congregation  met  in  the  earlier  of  two  buildings 
constructed  for  Washington  School  and  remodeled  somewhat  for  religious 
services.  Still  worshiping  in  the  converted  school  building,  they  had  their 
first  black  pastor,  Rev.  George  S.  Smith,  in  1876. 162 

Separate  Fraternal  and  Charitable  Societies 

Masons.  The  William  G.  Hill  Masonic  Lodge  No.  218  was  organized 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  taking  the  name  of  that  Raleigh  physician,  a 
past  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  as  a  member  of 
Raleigh’s  Hiram  Lodge  No.  40.  During  the  occupation  period,  Union 
soldiers  who  were  Masons  were  visitors  at  meetings  of  both  Hiram  and  Hill 
lodges.  Local  Masons  had  published,  also  during  the  war,  a  Masonic 
journal,  the  Key  Stone;  and  in  1867  a  group  incorporated  the  Key-Stone 
Publishing  Company,  which  issued  for  a  brief  time  a  Masonic  publication 


missionary  stationed  at  Franklinton  in  this  state.”  Brewer  to  Whipple,  May  1 1 ,  1868,  American  Missionary 
Association  film. 

The  Person  Street  corner  and  an  early  building  thereon  were  acquired  from  the  Person  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  on  Oct.  1,  1887.  Wake  Deed  Book  97:294. 

162  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Feb.  6,  Mar.  20,  1867;  Esther  P.  Hayes  to  E.  P.  Smith,  Dec.  25, 
1867;  Brewer  to  Smith,  Jan.  5,  1868;  George  S.  Smith  to  M.  E.  Strieby,  July  28,  1876;  other  letters  through 
1878,  passim,  American  Missionary  Association  film;  see  above  at  nn.  139-151;  Wake  Deed  Book  34:737, 
Book  52:568. 

Fisk  Brewer  recommended  in  Sept.  1867  formation  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Raleigh,  noting  that 
“there  is  no  such  body  inexistence”;  he  reported  the  following  May  that  he  had  taken  “first  steps”  toward 
its  formation.  Brewer  to  Smith,  Sept.  25,  1867;  Brewer  to  George  Whiting,  May  1 1,  1868.  Finally,  Fisk’s 
successor  in  1874,  Rev.  W.  G.  Marts,  reported,  “We  organized  the  church  a  week  ago  yesterday.”  Martsto 
E.  M.  Cravath,  July  29,  1 874.  The  two  original  deacons  were  Henry  C.  Jones  and  JamesDunston.  Marts  to 
Cravath,  July  9,  1874;  Jones  to  Strieby,  Oct.  22,  1878.  It  is  likely  that  the  apparently  erroneous  name  of  J.  J. 
Mott,  listed  in  an  early  history  of  the  church  as  its  first  white  pastor,  was  a  misunderstood  pronunciation  of 
W.  G.  Marts,  the  actual  founder.  First  Congregational  Church,  Raleigh,  “History  of  Church”  in  Anniver¬ 
sary  Programme,  July  19,  1953;  Marts  letters  in  AMA  film,  1874-1876,  passim.  Early  members  included 
Jones  and  Dunston  and  their  families,  Henry  Snipes,  Mrs.  Emma  Banham,  Mrs.  Ida  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Mabry,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ransom,  Holland  Pope,  Jordan  Farington,  Mrs.  Hanna  Foushe,  Mrs.  Lucy  Fikes,  and  a 
Mrs.  Scott.  P.  R.  DeBerry,  pastor,  to  member  of  church,  July  31,  1924  (copy  of  published  letter  in  author’s 
collection). 

The  building  shown  as  No.  5,  “Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  (Colored),”  in  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh, 
1872,  is  the  original  Washington  School  building  in  which  the  church  organized.  See  above  at  n.  124. 

Two  successive  church  buildings  occupied  the  same  school-and-church  site  until  1976,  when  the  second 
structure  was  demolished  and  a  new  sanctuary  begun  at  2410  Creech  Rd.,  retaining  the  early  cornerstone, 
bell,  and  several  windows.  Members  celebrated  the  groundbreaking  Oct.  24,  1976,  and  dedication  of  the 
building  Aug.  2,  1977.  Groundbreaking  program,  Oct.  24,  1976;  News  and  Observer,  June  6,  Aug.  20,  1977, 
Headquarters  for  the  N.C.  Association  of  Educators  was  built  on  a  site  that  includes  the  church’s  former 
property. 
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called  Square  and  Compass .  Finances  apparently  thwarted  these  efforts  as 
well  as  those  of  local  and  statewide  Masons  to  build  a  new  Masonic  Temple 
to  replace  the  1813  Masonic  Hall  at  the  corner  of  Morgan  and  Dawson 
streets,  by  then  considered  unsafe.  They  secured  a  charter  for  a  North 
Carolina  Masonic  Temple  Association  in  1870,  sold  shares,  bought  the 
former  Gales  property  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Fayetteville  and 
Davie  street  intersection,  and  employed  architect  G.  H.  S.  Appleget  to 
draw  plans.  The  amount  of  stock  sold  was  insufficient,  however;  the  temple 
was  not  constructed,  and  the  lot  was  sold  several  years  later.  The  Masons 
demolished  their  old  hall,  eventually  selling  that  Morgan  Street  lot,  and  met 
in  rented  rooms  on  Fayetteville  Street  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Meanwhile,  eight  new  Masonic  lodges  organized  in  other  Wake  County 
communites,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  to  follow.163 

Negro  leaders  in  Raleigh  formed  in  1867  the  state’s  fourth  Negro 
Masonic  Lodge,  the  Widow’s  Son  Lodge  No.  4.  It  was  organized  as  No.  3 1 
by  James  W.  Hood,  then  of  Raleigh,  Past  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York.  Local  representatives  met  in  Wilmington  three  years  later, 
March  1,  1870,  with  those  from  the  three  earlier  lodges  of  New  Bern, 
Wilmington,  and  Fayetteville,  to  organize  the  Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  of 
North  Carolina.  A  second  local  group,  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  21,  was 
organized  a  few  years  later,  as  was  Eastern  Star  Ruth  Chapter  No.  2. 164 

YMCA.— The  local  YMCA  carried  on  a  struggling  existence  during  the 
Civil  War,  dispensing  some  aid  to  soldiers.  Afterward,  its  primary  em¬ 
phasis  seems  to  have  been  on  charitable  activities  and  donations.  One  of 
the  speakers  engaged  to  deliver  a  benefit  lecture  in  1868  was  the  Scottish 
author,  David  Macrae.  The  official  historian  of  the  statewide  YMCA, 
Stephen  B.  Weeks,  described  the  Raleigh  group’s  postwar  activities  a  few 
years  later:  “The  body  was  undenominational,  and  it  occurred  to  certain 
members  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Association  to  undertake  general 
charity  work.  .  .  .  The  poor  of  the  city  became,  during  the  winter,  the 
especial  care  of  the  Association.”  A  representative  of  the  state  YMCA 
organization,  a  Mr.  Weidensall,  noted  in  1872,  “In  Raleigh,  N.C.,  the 
Association  has  become  a  relief  society,  and  is  doing  a  very  good  work  of 
that  kind.”  The  Raleigh  members  appointed,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 


163  Masons  of  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Historical  Table,  unnumbered  page  ff.  p.  303; 
L.  Polk  Denmark,  William  G.  Hill  Lodge  No.  218  A.F.&A.M.,  2-3,  6,  12,  7;  J.  Nichols,  History  of  Hiram 
Lodge,  42-44,  38,  3;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1866-1867,  c.  101;  Denmark,  op.  cit. ,  6,  12;  N.C.  Private  Laws, 
1869-1870,  c.  84;  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  5,  1871 ;  Sentinel  (d).  May  23,  Mar.  9,  13,  Apr.  21,  1871;Da//y  News, 
Jan.  17,  \$>19\News  and  Observer,  Mar.  26, 1 880;  Wake  County,  Orders  and  Decrees  record  book,  237, 251, 
State  Archives;  Raleigh  City  Directories,  passim. 

Neither  local  Masons  nor  the  Grand  Lodge  owned  a  hall  from  the  late  1870s  until  1907,  when  the  Masonic 
Temple  (later  called  Alexander  Building)  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  sts.  was  built. 
News  and  Observer,  June  6,  1907,  p.  81. 

164  The  Masonic  Journal  (Official  organ  of  the  Prince  Hall  Masonic  Family  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina),  10  (Fall  1970  Centennial  Issue):2;  Raleigh  City  Directories,  1880  ff.,  passim. 

The  Prince  Hall  name  came  from  a  West  Indian  minister  in  Mass,  who  began  Masonry  for  blacks  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Masonic  Journal,  6.  Wake  Masons  who  were  later  Grand  Masters  included  Stewart 
Ellison,  1886-1890,  and  James  H.  Young,  1896-1898.  Masonic  Journal,  loc.  cit. 
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a  twelve-member  committee  of  Supervisors,  each  to  have  charge  of  aid  in 
an  assigned  area  of  the  city.  In  1875  they  announced  plans  to  open  a 
“pleasant  resort  for  strangers”  and  a  library  for  members.  But  rent  and 
other  expenses  so  taxed  their  treasury  that  the  association  was  described  as 
“barely  alive”  for  some  years  before  it  was  rejuvenated.  That  organiza¬ 
tion’s  membership  continued  all  white;  a  Negro  YMCA  unit  was  organized 
about  1867  by  the  A.  M.  E.  church  later  known  as  St.  Paul.  This  and  other 
religious  clubs  raised  funds  for  Negro  schools  by  sponsoring  discussion 
sessions  stressing  principles  and  values  for  youth.165 

IOOF  and  Other  Organizations. — Although  two  new  lodges  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  were  organized  by  white  men  in  Raleigh  in 
the  first  postwar  decade,  it  was  several  years  later  before  a  similar  Negro 
organization,  the  Virtue  Lodge  No.  1616,  Grand  United  IOOF,  was 
formed.  The  local  (white)  Manteo  Lodge  No.  8,  in  existence  since  1846, 
was  joined  in  1871  by  the  new  McKee  Encampment  No.  15,  and  the  two 
white  lodges  leased  “fifth-floor”  space  for  a  lodge  hall  in  the  new 
Williamson  Building  at  the  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Martin  streets.  They 
employed  artist  H.  T.  Clawson  to  design  interior  decorations  that  made  it, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Telegram,  “the  most  ornate  Hall  in  the  State.”  The 
meeting  place  was  dedicated  April  26,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state 
held  its  1871  meeting  there.  Centre  Lodge  No.  3  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
(white)  organized  July  12,  1871,  and  met  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall  for  several 
years.166 

Other  early  organizations  of  Negro  men  included  a  local  group  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  whose  leaders  were  prominent  in 
the  statewide  Colored  Grand  Lodge  of  that  fraternity;  a  local  temperance 
club  called  the  Band  of  Hope,  formed  in  1871;  and  the  Waymen  Literary 
Debating  Association,  whose  purpose  was  “the  mental  and  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  its  members”  and  included  involvement  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  Also  in  the  1870s,  the  colored  Independent  Order  of  Good  Samari¬ 
tans’  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  was  formed,  with  six  local  lodges: 
Jerusalem  No.  6,  Lone  Star  No.  7,  Golden  Key  No.  15,  Mt.  Gerizin  No.  16. 
Enoch  Lodge  No.  39,  and  Star  of  Bethlehem  No.  40. 167 


165  Register  (w),  Jan.  14,  1863;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Jan.  5,  1867,  American  Missionary 
Association  film;  Standard  (d).  May  18,  1867,  May  13,  1869;  David  Macrae,  The  Americans  at  Home,  223; 
Weeks,  The  YMCA,  6,  citing  By-Laws  of  Raleigh  Association,  1875,  art.  3,  sec.  4, Sentinel  (d),  June  2, 1875; 
Gay,  “Negro  Community  in  Raleigh,”  25n,  citing  Raleigh  Republican,  Dec.  7,  21,  1867,  in  scrapbook, 
Charles  Hunter  Papers. 

“YMCA  No.  1  (Col.)”  acquired  a  42-by-44-foot  lot  on  Cabarrus  St.  in  1901.  Wake  Deed  Book  166:504. 
The  writer  has  found  no  further  history  of  this  YMCA.  The  Bloodworth  Street  YMCA,  organized  in  1946, 
was  an  outgrowth  of  a  YMCA-USO  club  operating  during  World  War  II  in  the  main  building  of  the  former 
state  school  for  the  Negro  deaf  and  blind  at  600  S.  Bloodworth  St.  Raiford,  “History  of  Bloodworth  Street 
YMCA,”  1-2;  and  see  n.  125,  above. 

166  Raleigh  City  Directory ,  1880-1881,  191 ;  see  above,  chap.  12atn.  1 15,  re  first  Raleigh  lodge:  Manteo 
Lodge  No.  8;  Telegram  (d),May3,  1871  ,N.C.  Private  Laws,  1872-1873,  c.  1 1  for  incorporation;  Telegram 
(d),  Apr.  22,  26,  July  14,  1871;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1875  through  1880s,  passim. 

167  Gay,  “Negro  Community  in  Raleigh,”  27,  citing  unidentified  newspaper  articles;  Carolina  Era  (w), 
June  12,  1873,  Nov.  2,  1871 ,  and  Monthly  Elevator  (Washington,  D.C.),  Mar.  1870,  in  scrapbook,  Charles 
Hunter  Papers;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1880-1881. 
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Postwar  Raleigh  Government 

Municipal  Government  and  Party  Politics. — After  military  rule  ended  in 
July  1868,  Raleigh’s  government  was  again  operating  under  provisions  of 
the  1866  city  charter.  Regular  municipal  elections  resumed  in  January  1869, 
but  with  a  difference:  partisan  politics  had  become  a  part  of  the  local 
elections  picture  following  organization  of  the  new  Republican  party  in 
Raleigh  in  March  1867.  In  the  January  election  of  1869  all  the  Republican 
candidates  were  seated.  The  Conservative  Sentinel  charged  fraud  at  the 
polls  but  also  again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
organized  Conservative  or  Democratic  opposition  to  the  Republicans.  The 
new  board,  headed  by  reelected  Mayor  William  H.  Harrison  running  as  an 
independent,  was  composed  of  Philip  Thiem,  C.  M.  Farris,  Josiah  King, 
S.  D.  Harrison,  Theodore  Joseph,  Joseph  T.  Backalan,  and  three  Negro 
commissioners  —  Stewart  Ellison,  Albert  Farrar,  and  Norfleet  Dunston, 
representing  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  wards,  respectively.  With 
the  exception  of  King  and  Joseph,  who  were  succeeded  by  James  Watson 
and  W.  R.  Richardson,  the  same  nine  commissioners  were  reelected  the 
following  year.168 

,  An  amendment  to  the  city  charter  in  1871  changed  the  annual  municipal 
election  from  January  to  May,  increased  the  number  of  wards  to  five,  and 
imposed  stricter  residence  requirements  both  for  candidates  and  for  voting 
rights.  That  year  one  Democrat  succeeded  in  being  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
nine-member  board  of  city  commissioners.  Conservative  editor  Josiah 
Turner,  Jr.,  had  continued  to  make  accusations  about  “a  large  number  of 
illegal  votes  cast,”  but  at  the  same  time  declared  yet  again  that  the  reason 
Republicans  were  victorious  was  because  “there  was  no  organized  oppo¬ 
sition  .  .  .  and  a  large  number  of  Conservatives  declined  to  vote.”  Disap¬ 
pointed  and  reproachful,  Turner  warned,  “It  will  ever  be  so,  while  those 
really  interested  in  the  subject  of  city  government,  manifest  the  apathy  and 
indifference,  or,  as  we  have  heard  it  characterized,  the  cowardice,  they 
do.”  In  succeeding  years,  Democratic  candidates  gradually  won  more  of 
the  seats,  but  only  after  the  old  Democrats  and  Conservatives  combined 
their  efforts.  Not  until  1875  did  Democrats  succeed  in  gaining  the  majority 
of  seats  on  the  city  board,  and  then  only  after  pushing  through  extensive 
charter  revisions  that  reconstructed  the  wards  and  increased  to  seventeen 
the  number  of  board  members,  redesignated  aldermen.  The  new  charter 
also  provided  for  election  of  the  mayor  by  the  aldermen,  “not  from  their 
own  number.”169 


168  See  above  at  nn.  lll,6;A.C.  Private  Laws,  1866,  c.  1  ^Standard  (d),  Jan.  5,  1869;  see  above  at  n.  114; 
Sentinel  (d)  Jan.  5,  1869,  Jan.  4,  1870;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  4,  1870. 

169  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1870-1871,  c.  24,  amended  in  idem,  1872-1873,  c.  68,  and  1873-1874,  c.  78; 
Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  4,  10,  29,  May  2,  9,  1871,  Jan.  4,  1870,  May  7,  1872,  May  6,  1873,  May  5,  1874,  May  3, 
1875;  N .C .Private  Laws,  1874-1875,  c.  80. 

During  the  years  1869-1874  at  least  two  (and  one  year,  three)  of  the  nine  seats  were  held  by  Negro 
Republicans.  Wake  Representative  Stewart  Ellison  continued  to  be  reelected  from  the  eastern  ward  to  the 
city  board  each  year,  serving  a  total  of  eight  years.  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  5,  1869,  May  18,  1870,  May  2,  1871, 
May  7,  1872,  May  6,  1873,  May  5,  1874;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1877-1878,  291.  In  the  western 
ward,  Norfleet  Dunston  was  succeeded  in  1873  by  James  H.  Jones.  Ellison  and  Jones  were  joined  the  same 
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The  City  Debt. — Following  the  war,  the  municipal  government  was  in 
debt  to  such  an  extent  that  the  municipal  board  of  commissioners  in  1869 
sought  and  obtained  authorization  from  the  General  Assembly  to  borrow 
money,  subject  to  a  referendum.  Held  April  8,  the  $50,000  bond  election 
carried,  but  by  a  bare  majority  of  only  fifty-four  votes.  “The  property 
holders  voted,  we  presume,  generally  against  the  loan,”  suggested  the 
Sentinel,  “but  the  non-property  holders  triumphed.  —  The  property- 
holders  were  not  sufficiently  active,  or  the  result  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.”  The  bond  money  was  expended  for  various  purposes,  including 
erection  of  the  new  city  hall  and  market  house  completed  in  1870.  The  same 
year  the  board  resolved  to  macadamize  Fayetteville  and  Wilmington 
streets,  but  other  pressing  needs  caused  them  to  postpone  the  work.  In  fact, 
the  1871  board  reduced  the  salaries  of  most  of  the  city  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  and  resorted  to  other  cost-cutting  measures.  They  experimented 
unsuccessfully  with  applying  red  clay  and  straw  down  the  center  of  some 
downtown  business  streets  such  as  Wilmington,  Fayetteville,  and  Hargett; 
they  also  added  stepping  stones  to  aid  pedestrians  in  crossing.  It  was  some 
four  years  before  the  state  of  the  city’s  finances  permitted,  with  coopera¬ 
tion  from  local  merchants,  the  macadamizing  of  a  selected  few  of  the  main 
streets.  In  that  year,  1875,  a  complete  audit  of  the  municipal  finances 
showed  the  total  city  debt  to  be  $  148,2 16.76,  a  figure  that  required  many 
years  to  reduce.170 

Law  Enforcement  and  Safety. — The  city’s  new  postwar  charter  made 
few  changes  in  provisions  for  local  law  enforcement.  The  city  commission¬ 
ers  continued  to  appoint  a  constable  or  police  chief,  together  with  assis¬ 
tants  and  policemen,  and  retained  power  to  employ  a  hired  night  watch  or 
to  appoint  citizens  to  night  patrols.  The  1869  board  continued  William  H. 
Martin  as  chief  of  police  and  Bryan  Lunn  as  his  assistant.  A  black,  Lunn 
was  later  succeeded  by  another  Negro,  B.  H.  Dunston.  Under  Chief  Mar¬ 
tin,  George  Scales  was  captain  of  a  paid  night  watch,  which  consisted  of 
three  blacks  and  three  whites.171 

The  unsettled  postwar  years  brought  increasing  concern  over  safety  on 
the  city’s  streets,  especially  after  dark.  Early  in  1866,  a  piece  in  the 


year  by  Virgil  Ricks  of  the  middle  ward.  Sentinel  (d).  May  6,  1873.  The  1875  election  seated  on  the  enlarged 
board  eleven  Democrats  and  six  Republicans,  of  whom  four  were  Negroes  (Stewart  Ellison,  James  H. 
Jones,  Henry  C.  Jones,  and  James  H.  Harris).  Sentinel  (d),  May  3,  1875.  Raleigh’s  Negro  population  was 
represented  on  the  governing  board  every  year  through  1901,  when  the  so-called  “grandfather  clause”  went 
into  effect.  Not  until  1961 ,  with  the  election  of  John  W.  Winters  to  the  city  council,  did  a  black  gain  election 
to  the  board.  Twelve  years  later  the  second  Negro  councilman,  Clarence  Lightner,  was  elected  Raleigh's 
first  black  mayor.  Raleigh  newspapers,  1868-1901,  passim;  Leflerand  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  526-529; 
News  and  Observer,  May  3,  1961,  Nov.  7,  1973. 

170  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  44;  Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  9,  19,  1869;  see  above  at  n.  87  and  below  at  n. 
177;  Sentinel  (d),  Mar.  15,  1870,  Oct.  2,  4,  6,  Nov.  3,  1875;  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  23,  May  14,  Apr.  8,  11,  12, 
1871;  Raleigh  (City  of):  Board  of  Aldermen,  Indebtedness  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  May  1,  1875. 

171  Raleigh  (City  of),  Charter  and  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1867,  49-52  (c.  11); 
N.C.  Private  Laws,  1866,  c.  1 ,  ss.  35, 36,  37 ;  Sentinel  (d),  July  27,  1868 .Standard  (d),  Jan.  1 1,  1869,  Apr.  30, 
1869;  Sentinel  (d),  May  9,  11,  15,  16,  May  9,  10,  1871. 

Charles  A.  Brown  in  1927  recalled  three  black  policemen:  Dunston,  Bob  Crowson,  and  “Pap”  Boots;  he 
noted  that  “it  was  dangerous  for  a  policeman  then  to  cross  the  deadline  corner  of  Davie  and  East  Streets.” 
Brown,  “Raleigh,  as  Grandfather  Knew  It,”  News  and  Observer,  Dec.  25,  1927. 
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Standard  calling  for  “more  light”  lamented  nostalgically: 

It  appears  to  be  pretty  certain  that  the  good  old  days  of  comparative 
security  from  house-breakers  and  midnight  assassins,  and  all  the  minor 
imps  of  his  Satanic  majesty,  have  passed  away  from  our  goodly  City, 
never  to  be  witnessed  again.  We  have  lost  sight  forever  of  the  days  of 
happy  simplicity,  when  our  worthy  old  citizen,  Murray,  with  an  assis¬ 
tant  or  two,  could  keep  all  Raleigh  “to  right,”  notwithstanding  the 
nightly  irruptions  from  the  classic  town  of  Ram  Cat,  and  fallen  upon  the 
evil  days  when  a  man  cannot  count  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon 
keeping  his  pork  in  the  smoke-house  twenty-four  hours,  or  the  keeping 
of  a  sound  head  in  his  hat  the  passing  of  two  squares  in  the  night, 
notwithstanding  the  united  vigilance  of  sixty  policemen.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  new  safe-guards  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  and  as  one  means  of  doing  this,  we  respectfully 
suggest  the  propriety  of  an  increase  of  City  lamps.  It  is  true  the  times 
are  hard  and  taxation  burdensome,  but  it  is  equally  burdensome  for  the 
City  to  be  obliged  to  endure  a  horde  of  rogues  and  cutthroats,  and  with 
more  light  on  the  streets,  the  chances  for  the  detection  of  this  class  of 
gentry  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  we  believe  our  citizens  gener¬ 
ally  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  increased  taxation  for  the  sake  of 
the  additional  security  it  would  afford  them  in  person  and  property.  At 
the  present  there  are  about  forty-five  effective  lamps  in  the  City, 
whereas,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  hundred.  But  we  leave  the 
subject  with  those  having  the  management  of  it,  having  done  our  duty  in 
calling  the  public  attention  to  it. 

These  sorts  of  improvements,  however,  were  slow  in  being  realized.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  effect  was  experienced  when  in  May  1871  the  commis¬ 
sioners  cancelled  the  city’s  contract  with  the  Raleigh  Gas  Company  and 
shut  off  the  gas  lamps  lighting  the  streets.  Indignant,  the  Sentinel  declared, 
‘  ‘Our  citizens  would  prefer  to  have  more  gas  on  the  streets  at  night,  and  less 
in  the  Commissioners’  Hall.”  Merchants  and  others  who  applied  were 
granted  permission  to  use  the  street  lamps  in  front  of  their  stores,  homes,  or 
churches,  by  paying  for  the  gas  individually.172 

Fire  Protection. — Meanwhile,  another  city  service  for  which  the 
municipal  government  was  only  partially  responsible,  that  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  continued  very  much  in  the  news.  Numerous  fires  occurred  in  the 
crowded  business  area  of  the  town.  A  late  evening  blaze  that  destroyed 
several  Fayetteville  Street  buildings  in  November  1865  was  described  by 
R.  H.  Battle,  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to  his  absent  father.  The  merchants,  he  re¬ 
ported,  “got  most  of  their  goods  out  of  the  stores  but  lost  some  by  theft.” 
Adjacent  buildings  were  “saved  with  much  difficulty”  because  “the  fire 
engine  was  out  of  order.”  Battle  added  that  he  had  “learned  that  what  was 
saved  was  saved  through  the  efficiency  of  Yankee  soldiers  on  the  ground 
rather  than  by  the  energy  of  our  citizens.”  Gradually  some  changes  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  organization  of  the  city’s  citizen  fire  “department.”  The 
commissioners  provided  in  a  new  code  of  ordinances  adopted  April  24, 


172  Standard  (d),  Jan.  6,  1866;  Telegram  (d),  May  10,  16,  1871;  Sentinel  (d),  May  10,  15,  18,  20,  1871. 
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1867,  for  a  general  superintendent  to  be  elected  by  the  captains  of  the 
several  volunteer  fire  companies.  Protection  Companies  No.  1  and  No.  2 
organized  and  elected  Joseph  D.  Backalan  superintendent,  or  fire  chief. 
Soon,  two  new  volunteer  units,  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  and  the 
Bucket  Company,  were  formed.173 

All  four  companies  were  virtually  powerless,  however,  against  an  almost 
epidemic  series  of  fires  occurring  in  November  and  December  of  1868. 
These  culminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  city’s  1840  market  house  and 
town  hall  on  December  15.  Newspaper  reports  of  the  fires  repeatedly 
described  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  companies’  fire-fighting  equip¬ 
ment.  “The  engines  refused  to  work,”  declared  one  reporter,  and  “there 
was  not  force  enough  in  the  machines  to  throw  the  water  20  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe.  ’  ’  Another  reported  that  nothing  the  firemen  could  do  had 
any  effect  on  a  blaze  that,  luckily,  occurred  on  a  windless  night,  but  which 
“consumed  all  combustible  matter  within  its  reach,  and  died  a  natural 
death!”  After  the  market  house  fire,  the  Sentinel  proclaimed,  “The  firemen 
deserve  all  praise,  and  above  all,  deserve  and  should  at  once  have  the  best 
and  most  effective  apparatus.”  The  same  writer  later  specified  that  “Ra¬ 
leigh  ought  to  have  at  least  one  Steam  Fire  Engine.”174 

Although  the  city  commissioners  delayed  any  official  action  toward 
improving  local  fire-fighting  capabilities,  individuals  and  groups  of  citizens 
set  about  reorganizing  volunteers  into  four  new  fire  companies  in  the  early 
months  of  1869.  Backalan  continued  as  chief  while  J.  C.  Brewster  headed 
the  Merchants’  Independent  Fire  Company  as  foreman;  E.  H.  Ray,  the 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company;  and  W.  T.  Stronach,  the  Bucket  Company. 
James  H.  Jones  was  foreman  of  a  completely  new  company  that  soon  took 
the  name  Victor  Fire  Company  and  was  composed  entirely  of  Negro 
members.  The  Merchants’  company  solicited  donations  to  acquire  the 
city’s  first  steam  fire  engine  and  renamed  itself  the  Rescue  Steam  Fire 
Engine  Company  No.  1.  They  leased  from  the  Wake  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  an  eighteen-by-thirty-foot  site  on  the  Salisbury  Street  side 
of  the  courthouse  lot.  There  they  built  the  engine  house  which  they  oc¬ 
cupied  for  nearly  half  a  century  until  the  volunteer  companies  were  all 
replaced  in  the  twentieth  century  by  a  salaried,  professional  fire  depart¬ 
ment.175 


173  R.  H.  Battle,  Jr.,  to  R.  H.  Battle,  Nov.  8,  1865,  Battle  Family  Papers;  Raleigh  (City  of).  Charters  and 
Ordinances,  1867,  52-53;  Sentinel  (d),  Feb.  17,  22,  1868;  Register  (s-w),  Jan.  17,  1868;  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directory,  1867-1868;  106;  Register  (d),  Feb.  28,  1868. 

174  Sentinel  (d),  Dec.  16,  1868 ;  Standard  (w),  Nov.  10,  1868 .Standard  (d),  Dec.  29,  31,  1868 .Sentinel  (d), 
Jan.  1,  1869. 

175  Standard^),  Jan.  11,  \869;Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  30,  1869;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869,  152; 
Standard  (d),  Jan.  7,  1870;  Sentinel  (s-w),  Jan  12,  1870;  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  Feb.  19,  1870: 165. 
Re  1912  professional  fire  department  reorganization,  see  Elizabeth  Davis  Reid,  history  of  Raleigh  Fire 
Department,  in  Raleigh  (City  of).  Fire  Protection,  Raleigh,  N.C.  (June  1970),  11-12. 

The  Raleigh  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  eventually  received  a  charter  from  the  General  Assembly  in 
1872,  with  F.  Lampson,  J.  Q.  DeCarteret,  S.  P.  Gill,  T.  L.  Love,  S.  V.  House,  W.  R.  Pepper,  and  Chesley 
Driver  as  incorporators.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1871-1872 ,  c.  93.  Incorporators  of  the  Raleigh  Bucket 
Company  in  1873  were  A.  L.  Gorham  [sic],  J.  W.  Winslow,  J.  W.  Butler,  Ephraim  Johnston,  and  G.  E. 
Lane.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1872-1873,  c.  48.  The  act  incorporating  the  Victor  Fire  Company,  ratified  Jan.  23, 
1872f  named  as  incorporators  James  H.  Jones,  H.  C.  Jones,  H.  P.  Buncombe,  John  E.  Williams,  W.  B. 


Metropolitan  Hall,  fronting  Fay¬ 
etteville  Street  between  Market 
Place  and  Exchange  Street,  was 
built  by  J.  P.  Prairie  in  1870  to 
house  a  public  auditorium  and 
Raleigh  city  offices  in  the  upper 
stories,  with  a  public  market  and 
quarters  for  fire  and  police  offices 
on  the  ground  floor. 


The  1870s  fire-fighters,  their  equipment  and  their  uniforms,  were  de¬ 
scribed  many  years  later  by  a  local  writer  from  his  own  and  others’  recol¬ 
lections: 

There  [were]  two  hand  engines,  each  of  these  rather  like  a  long  box, 
gaily  painted,  with  hose  known  as  suction  hose,  which  was  let  down 
into  a  street  cistern  or  into  a  shallow  well,  while  the  firemen  took  hold 
of  the  rods  on  either  side  which  worked  the  pumps,  raising  these  and 
pulling  them  down  with  a  swing  altogether;  sometimes  other  firemen 
standing  on  the  machines  and  in  this  way  giving  their  weight,  so  that 
there  were  two  rows  on  the  ground  and  two  on  the  machine.  Meanwhile 
the  bucket  men  with  their  leather  buckets  were  busy,  and  so  were  the 
hook  and  ladder  people.  Everybody  shouted,  but  the  chief,  with  a  big 
red  hat  and  a  trumpet,  was  luckily  able  to  make  more  fuss  than  all  the 


Mitchell,  Charles  M.  Hunter,  Samuel  Stewart,  and  Sylvester  Dunston.  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1871-1872,  c. 
48.  James  H.  Jones  had  been  body  servant  to  President  Jefferson  Davis  until  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  See 
Hunter,  “James  H.  Jones,”  and  unsigned  article  [by  Fred  A.  Olds?],  “Fire-Fighting  Stories  of  Old  Days  — 
How  Some  Big  Fires  Were  Conquered,”  Raleigh  Times,  Dec.  21,  1912.  The  Rescue  Steam  Fire  Engine 
Company  was  incorporated  Feb.  24,  1870,  by  J.  C.  Brewster,  W.  C.  Stronach,  John  C.  Gorman,  Douglas 
Bell,  Samuel  Merrill,  A.  Moses,  William  Price,  Thomas  G.  Jenkins,  C.  D.  Heartt,  “and  others.”  N.C. 
Private  Laws,  1869-1870 ,  c.  32.  Although  part  of  the  $5,000  purchase  price  for  the  steam  engine  had  been 
raised  by  private  subscription,  the  Rescue  Company  was  still  $3,900  in  debt  two  years  later,  when  the  city 
assumed  the  indebtedness.  For  seven  years  the  engine  was  pulled  by  the  men;  afterward,  by  a  pair  of  horses 
provided  by  the  city.  Daily  News,  Mar.  8,  1872;  F.  A.  Olds,  “The  Old  Rescue  Fire  Company,”  Raleigh 
Times,  July _ ,  1914. 
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others  put  together  and  that  was  his  long  suit.  .  .  . 

For  a  long  time  the  firemen  themselves  pulled  the  old  Rescue 
steamer,  and  sometimes  a  hundred  men  had  hold  of  the  ropes  and 
waded  in  the  mud  on  the  way  to  and  from  fires.  .  .  .  The  Rescue  men 
wore  big  leather  helmets,  blue  shirts  and  black  trousers;  the  Victor 
company,  colored,  wearing  red  shirts  and  black  trousers  with  the  same 
sort  of  helmets.  .  .  . 

Until  the  city  water  supply  was  installed,  including  the  water  tower, 
the  fire  department  was  dependent  upon  reservoirs  in  the  streets  .  .  . 
built  of  brick  and  cement,  with  stones  over  the  top,  and  the  water  ran 
into  them  from  buildings  nearby,  through  special  pipes. 

These  reservoirs  had  been  constructed  in  the  1850s.  In  1871  the  commis¬ 
sioners  called  for  and  then  called  off  a  $15,000  bond  election  to  provide 
some  thirty  additional  cisterns  to  hold  water  for  fire-fighting,  but  they  were 
careful  to  keep  the  twenty-year-old  ones  filled.  A  popular  election  in  March 
1871  elevated  Capt.  J.  C.  Gorman,  who  was  later  that  year  also  elected  to 
the  city  board  of  commissioners,  to  the  position  of  city  fire  chief,  defeating 
J.  T.  Backalan.  Meanwhile,  the  city  commissioners  had  provided  housing 
for  equipment  used  by  the  volunteer  fire  companies,  other  than  the  Rescue, 
when  they  rebuilt  on  Market  Square  accommodations  for  all  municipal 
government  functions.  The  fire  engine  rooms  were  located  on  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Street  end  of  the  new  building.176 

New  Municipal  Center. — To  replace  the  destroyed  market  house  and 
other  city-owned  buildings,  the  commissioners  decided  to  construct  on  the 
same  site  a  single  building  that  would  combine  the  functions  of  all  the 
former  structures  on  market  square.  The  cost  of  the  new  three-story 
building,  erected  by  Joseph  P.  Prairie,  was  met  through  part  of  the  $50,000 
bond  issue  of  1869.  When  completed  in  the  spring  of  1870,  it  was  termed 
“truly  beautiful,  and  imposing,  stretching  as  it  does  across  an  entire 
square.”  The  building,  extending  from  Fayetteville  to  Wilmington  Street, 
featured  market  stalls  down  the  center  and  along  each  outside  wall  in  the 
ground  floor  level,  with  municipal  offices  above.  Occupying  major  portions 
of  both  second  and  third  floors  was  the  public  auditorium-theater  called 
Metropolitan  Hall.  A  cupola  over  the  Fayetteville  Street  facade  housed  a 
new  four-faced  town  clock.  At  the  Wilmington  Street  end,  a  basement  area 
contained  a  prisoners’  cell,  above  which  were  fire  engine  rooms  at  ground 
level  and  the  firemen’s  hall  on  second  floor.  During  its  first  year  the 
multipurpose  building  was  referred  to  in  the  press  as  “the  new  Market 
House,  City  Hall,  and  Theatre.”  At  least  as  early  as  May  1871,  however, 
the  auditorium  and  eventually  the  building  itself  had  been  given  its  better 
known  name,  Metropolitan  Hall.177 


176  Olds  [?],  “Story  of  Old  Fire  System”;  see  above,  chap.  12  at  n.  57  ;N.C.  Private  Laws,  1870-1871 ,  c. 
90 ,  Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  7,  Mar.  11, 1871;  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  28,  May  12,  June  9, 10, 1871  .Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  30, 
1869. 

177  Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  19,  1869;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  44;  Sentinel  (d).  Mar.  10,  Apr.  9,  1869, 
May  17,  1870;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  3,  Aug.  9,  1870 , Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  7,  1870,  Jan.  30,  1869,  Aug.  1 ,  1870,  May 
25,  1871;  Telegram  (d),  Apr.  5,  1871;  see  above  at  n.  87. 

The  contract  for  Metropolitan  Hall  was  first  awarded  to  Thomas  H.  Briggs  but  later  given  to  Prairie,  a 
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Second-Century  Wake  Government 

A  New  Form  of  County  Government. — After  nearly  a  century  of  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  original  county  court  system.  Wake  and  the  other  counties 
experienced  a  new  form  of  local  government.  The  1868  state  constitution 
mandated  a  board  of  five  county  commissioners,  elected  at  large  biennially 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county.  The  commissioners  were  to  meet 
monthly  instead  of  quarterly  to  transact  the  county’s  business.  Adminis¬ 
tratively,  they  held  and  performed  relatively  the  same  powers  and  duties 
the  justices  of  the  peace  had  possessed  and  discharged;  i.e.,  control  over 
the  finances  of  the  county,  construction  and  upkeep  of  roads,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  public  schools  and  poor  relief.  Their  judicial  function,  however, 
was  absorbed  by  the  superior  court  of  the  county.  By  law  the  register  of 
deeds  became  also  clerk  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  the  office  of 
clerk  of  court  became  that  of  clerk  to  the  Wake  County  Superior  Court.178 

Wake  County’s  government  continued  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of 
county  commissioners,  with  only  minor  changes  in  election  procedures, 
throughout  the  entire  second  century  of  the  county’s  existence,  and  be¬ 
yond.179 

Partisan  Elections.—  Party  politics  was  now  for  the  first  time  involved  in 
the  election  of  the  county’s  governing  board.  As  with  statewide  elections 
for  the  first  few  postwar  years,  Republican  candidates  garnered  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Wake  votes  for  the  first  several  county  elections,  those  in  1868  and 
1870.  Wake’s  first  board  of  county  commissioners,  elected  in  July  1868, 
was  composed  of  Robert  W.  Wynne,  William  Jinks,  Jacob  Sorrell,  Calvin  J. 
Rogers,  and  J.  P.  Andrews,  all  Republicans.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board,  commissioners  elected  Andrews  their  chairman.  Named  first  sheriff 
under  the  new  regime  was  Timothy  F.  Lee;  treasurer  was  Jeff  Fisher; 
coroner,  William  B.  Crawford;  and  surveyor,  Fendol  Bevers.180 

Although  the  General  Assembly  adjourning  in  1870  represented  the  last 
year  of  Republican  control  of  the  state  legislative  body,  the  Conservatives 
of  Wake  County  were  still  not  sufficiently  organized  to  gain  control  of  their 
new  form  of  county  government  that  summer.  In  the  August  1870  county 


builder  the  Standard  noted  had  been  in  N.C.  since  1858  and  who  in  1871 ,  1872,  and  1873  was  elected  to  the 
Raleigh  board  of  commissioners  as  a  Republican  representing  the  eastern  ward.  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  30,  Mar. 
4,  Apr.  19,  May  28, 1869; Standard  (d),  Sept.  21, 1869,  Aug.  9, 1870 .Sentinel  (d),  May  2, 1871,  May  7, 1872, 
May  6,  1873. 

178  N.C.  Constitution,  1868,  art.  7,  ss.  1-2;  Wager,  County  Government ,  18-21,  58;  John  Alexander 
McMahon,  North  Carolina  County  Government ,  passim. 

179  The  1875  amendments  to  the  state  constitution  changed  the  process  of  election  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners;  from  1875  to  1895,  they  were  elected  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  various  townships;  since 
1895,  by  popular  vote.  Wager,  County  Government ,  18-21,  58-59;  N.C.  Constitution,  1868,  as  Amended 
1875,  art.  7,  s.  1).  Commissioners  continued  to  be  elected  at  large  from  throughout  the  county  until  1925, 
when  a  special  legislative  act  divided  the  county  into  five  districts,  to  provide  for  nomination  of  candidates 
from  geographically  different  sections  of  the  county,  but  with  the  entire  electorate  voting  for  all  five 
commissioners  from  among  the  candidates  from  the  several  districts.  N.C.  Public-Local  Laws,  1925 ,  c.  256. 
In  1959  the  number  was  increased  from  five  to  seven,  with  one  each  nominated  from  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  districts  and  three  from  Raleigh  district,  the  division  being  based  on  population  distribution.  N.C. 
Session  Laws,  1959,  c.  792. 

180  Sentinel  (d),  July  6,  1868;  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  July  1868;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Direc¬ 
tory,  7569:151. 
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election,  Wake  voters  elected  again  the  entire  Republican  slate,  including 
all  five  commissioners  and  the  five  elected  county  officers.  Elected  com¬ 
missioners  were  A.  J.  Nowell,  William  Jinks,  and  R.  W.  Wynne,  along 
with  the  first  and  only  two  Negroes  to  serve  on  that  board  until  a  century 
later.  The  two  were  Raleigh  Republicans  John  R.  Caswell  and  Samuel 
Rayner.  Caswell  served  for  only  one  term  and  Rayner  for  two;  but  some 
white  Republicans  continued  to  be  elected  for  the  next  several  years.  Their 
majority  gradually  lessened.181 

Money  Woes. — Financing  county  government  was  a  serious  problem  in 
the  postwar  years.  The  county  debt  in  1870  was  $16,623,  according  to  the 
census  returns.  It  was  difficult  to  collect  taxes  from  many  impoverished 
citizens;  newspapers  carried  frequent  notices  of  sales  of  tracts  of  land  for 
delinquent  taxes.  Another  problem  was  collecting  fines  from  persons  con¬ 
victed  in  the  local  court.  To  help  solve  the  double  burden  of  supporting 
imprisoned  insolvents,  the  1866  county  court  established  a  county  work- 
house  and  brickyard.  Prisoners  were  compelled  to  work  at  brickmaking, 
and  the  bricks  were  sold  to  produce  income  for  their  support.  The  project 
continued  into  the  1 870s.  In  May  1 87 1  the  newspapers  indicated  that  the  ten 
prisoners  confined  in  the  workhouse  were  busy  filling  a  contract  order  for 
75,000  brick.182 

The  county’s  responsibility  for  other  paupers  also  continued.  During 
fiscal  year  February  1 870  to  February  1 87 1 ,  it  was  reported  that  the  county 
had  supported  an  average  of  forty-six  paupers  at  a  cost  of  $32.27  per 
person.  These  expenditures  plus  aid  to  other  indigents  represented  6.9 
percent  of  the  county’s  total  disbursement  of  $34,882.73  for  the  year.  In 
June  of  1871  there  were  sixteen  black  and  sixteen  white  persons  (including 
men,  women,  and  children)  living  in  the  county  poor  house  at  Parish  Grove. 
The  Telegram  noted  that  in  addition  a  considerable  number  of  paupers,  not 
resident  at  the  poor  house,  were  “receiving  alms  from  the  county.’’183 

Funding  of  the  public  schools  was  also  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
county.  Most  of  the  money  to  educate  each  eligible  child  for  the  minimum 
four  months  per  year  required  by  the  constitution,  including  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  schoolhouses  and  teacher  salaries,  was  supposed  to 
come  from  poll  and  property  taxes,  augmented  by  the  county’s  allotment  of 
fifty  cents  per  pupil  from  the  state  Fiterary  Fund.184 

Another  cost  considered  a  burden  by  some  Wake  Countians  was  that  of 
furnishing  courtroom  and  office  space  in  the  Wake  County  Courthouse  for 
federal  court  activities.  As  early  as  1860,  John  Syme  had  renewed  de¬ 
cades-old  complaints,  via  the  Raleigh  Register ,  that  “the  Federal  Court  is  a 


181  Standard  (d),  July  19,  Aug.  5,  7,  8,  1870;  Sentinel  (d),  July  29,  Aug.  5,  7,  1870.  Wake  Commissioners 
Minutes,  Sept.  5,  1870,  and  ff.;  local  newspapers  into  1880s. 

Caswell  and  Rayner  were  the  only  Negro  commissioners  until  1972,  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cofield  was 
elected  to  the  Wake  board.  Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  9,  1972. 

182  Ninth  Census  (1870),  vol.  3  (N.C.),  table  II,  p.  51;  see,  for  example,  Telegram  (d),  May  7,  1871;  see 
above  at  n.  35;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  1866:129-181;  Telegram  (d),  May  23,  1871. 

183  Telegram  (d).  Mar.  23,  June  4,  1871;  and  see  above,  chap.  12  at  nn.  104-105. 

184  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  165,  s.  10;  McMahon,  N.C.  County  Government,  14;  Coon,  “School 
Support,”  399-404. 


The  first  permanent  U.S.  government-owned  structure  in  Wake  County  was  “  The 
United  States  Court  Room  and  Post  Office  at  Raleigh the  cornerstone  for  which 
was  laid  July  4,  1874,  and  readied  for  use  in  1878  and  1879.  Remodeled  and 
enlarged,  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Martin  streets  was  super¬ 
seded  nearly  a  century  later  by  the  New  Bern  Avenue  Federal  Building  and  re¬ 
designated  “ Century  Post  Office.  ” 

sponger  on  Wake  County.”  After  the  war  there  were  frequent  complaints 
concerning  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  barracks  building  that  was 
pressed  into  use  as  the  United  States  post  office  for  Raleigh,  on  the  lot 
adjoining  the  courthouse,  to  the  north.  Prior  to  the  war,  Raleigh’s  post¬ 
masters  had  “handed  out”  the  mail  from  their  own  places  of  business. 
Afterward,  for  more  than  a  year,  the  post  office  moved  at  least  four  times 
before  the  national  government  provided  a  federally-owned  structure  for 
its  operations.  Although  Congress  had  appropriated  funds  in  1856  for  a 
United  States  Court  Room  and  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  and  had  purchased 
from  Annie  Lawrence  the  site  of  the  former  Lawrence  Hotel  at  the  corner 
of  Fayetteville  and  West  Martin  streets  adjacent  to  the  Wake  Courthouse, 
it  was  more  than  a  year  after  war’s  end  before  federal  authorities  moved  the 
barracks  building  to  the  site  as  a  makeshift  post  office.  Thomas  Franciscus 
Brockwell,  recalling  postal  methods  of  the  time,  noted  that  “the  method  of 
obtaining  mail  at  that  time  was  to  go  to  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  call  your  name . 
If  there  was  mail  for  you,  one  of  the  clerks  would  get  it  and  hand  it  to  you 
through  the  hole.”  Not  until  1874  was  work  begun  on  a  permanent  building, 
and  it  was  more  than  four  years  later  that  it  was  occupied  by  postal  and 
federal  court  activities,  in  1878  and  1879,  respectively.185 


18>  See  above,  chap.  12atn.  30\Register  (w),  July  11, 1860; Sentinel  (d),  June  14,  1866; Standard^),  July 
19,  20,  21,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  9,  10,  1865;  Brockwell,  “Raleigh  in  1871”;  Wake  Deed  Book  23:321 ;  Sentinel  (d), 
July  7,  1873;  Daily  News,  Sept.  27,  1878,  Jan.  10,  1879. 

Federal  court  sessions  continued  in  the  1870s  building  until  1970,  when  the  Federal  Building  on  New  Bern 
Ave.  was  occupied.  The  federal  government  then  designated  the  earlier  structure  a  historic  landmark  and 


Chamber  of  Commerce  photograph 
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Townships  Replacing  Districts. — Pursuant  to  laws  enacted  under  the 
new  constitution,  Wake  County’s  commissioners  “agreed  to  lay  off  the 
county  into  Townships.”  They  instructed  the  county  surveyor,  Fendol 
Bevers,  to  survey  and  lay  off  the  county  into  townships,  replacing  the 
twenty-one  antebellum  captains’  districts.  The  function  of  the  township 
was  to  serve  as  a  local  governmental  unit,  with  two  justices  and  a  clerk  or 
township  trustee,  who  were  to  operate  each.  The  duties  of  these  officials 
included  levying  and  collecting  taxes  and  the  responsibility  for  roads  and 
bridges.  The  township  plan  lasted  only  until  1875,  when  a  constitutional 
amendment  discontinued  that  scheme,  and  the  township  ceased  to  operate 
as  a  separate  government  except  for  its  jurisdiction  over  local  roads.  But 
the  township  divisions  were  retained  as  a  geographical  convenience  for 
voting  and  tax  listing  purposes.186 

Surveyor  Bevers  reported  at  the  commissioners’  meeting  of  January  29, 
1870,  that  he  had  completed  the  survey  on  the  15th.  A  rough  plat  showing 
the  division  of  the  county  into  sixteen  townships  is  included  in  the  minutes, 
along  with  a  full  description  of  each  geographic  area.  Retaining  most  of  the 
names  of  the  former  districts,  the  sixteen  townships  were  designated  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Barton’s  Creek,  Buckhorn,  Cedar  Fork,  House  Creek,  Little  River, 
Marks  Creek,  Middle  Creek,  New  Light,  Oak  Grove,  Panther  Branch,  St. 
Mary’s,  St.  Matthews,  Swift  Creek,  Wake  Forest,  and  White  Oak.  Their 
sizes  varied  from  Wake  Forest  Township’s  74  square  miles  to  just  over  29 
for  Panther  Branch  and  only  16  for  Raleigh  Township,  smallest  in  area  but 
by  far  largest  in  population.  In  addition  to  the  capital’s  7,790  residents 
within  the  city  limits,  an  additional  2,359  lived  in  Raleigh  Township  outside 
the  municipal  border.  The  most  sparsely  populated  was  New  Light 
Township,  with  only  798  inhabitants  in  its  30  square  miles.187 

Almost  immediately,  residents  of  four  of  the  townships  petitioned  the 
commissioners  to  alter  two  somewhat  arbitrary  straight  lines  separating 
them,  preferring  specific  watercourses  as  boundaries.  Action  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  in  September  thus  designated  Swift  Creek  as  the  line  between 
St.  Mary’s  and  Panther  Branch  townships,  and  the  Neuse  River  as  that 
separating  Barton’s  Creek  and  New  Light  townships.  These  changes  are 


named  it  Century  Station.  News  and  Observer,  Jan.  22, 1970.  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  shows 
the  Wake  Courthouse  as  No.  8  and  the  temporary  post  office  as  No.  11. 

186  N.C.  Constitution,  1868 ,  art.  VII,  ss.  3-4;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  185, 1869-1870,  c.  191; 
Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  Dec.  14,  1868:63;  Wager,  County  Government,  58.  Bevers  was  appointed 
surveyor  Mar.  20,  1869.  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  Mar.  20,  1869:86. 

187  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  Sept.  21,  1869:  unnumbered  2nd  page  of  rough  minutes,  Jan.  29, 
1870:154-158;  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871.  The  rough  plat  is  dated  Jan.  22,  1870. 

During  more  than  100  years  since  their  creation  all  but  one  of  the  1870s  names  remained  unchanged.  Most 
of  that  one,  Oak  Grove,  was  added  to  Durham  County  in  1881  and  191 1  and  the  name  retained  as  a  township 
in  that  county.  Five  new  townships  were  created  after  1870.  These  include  Cary  in  1872;  Neuse  River,  1877; 
Holly  Springs,  1889;  Leesville,  1911;  and  Meredith,  1941.  The  number  of  townships  in  the  1980s  thus  was 
20.  Varying  slightly  from  their  1870  names,  official  1976  lists  omit  the  apostrophes  from  the  following  three, 
designating  them  House  Creek,  Marks  Creek,  and  St.  Matthews.  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1881 ,  c.  384;  1911 ,  c. 
47;  see  n.  1 88,  below.  1876-1877,  c.  23 1 ;  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  May  9,  1 878:52;7V.C.  Public  Laws, 
1889,  c.  163;  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  Aug.  7,  1911:227,  Sept.  4:247;  Fourteenth  Census  (1920),  vol. 

1 ,  table  53:545,  n.  38;  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  May  6, 1941 :392-395;  Seventeenth  Census  (1950),  vol. 

2,  table  6:33-18  [sic],  n.  53;  Nineteenth  Census  (1970),  official  listing;  McLaughlin  interviews,  Dec.  22, 
1970,  Apr.  28,  1976. 
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reflected  in  Beyers’ s  detailed  Wake  County  map  published  by  Nichols  and 
Gorman  in  February  1871,  which  also  incorporates  population  figures  from 
the  1870  census.  Within  a  few  months,  people  in  and  near  the  new  town  of 
Cary  successfully  petitioned  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  seventeenth  township  around  the  village.  The  Cary  Township,  estab¬ 
lished  September  1872,  was  taken  from  adjoining  corner  portions  of  White 
Oak,  House  Creek,  Cedar  Fork,  and  Swift  Creek  townships.  These  were 
the  first  of  numerous  boundary  changes  over  succeeding  years.188 

The  Capital  County  at  Its  Centennial. — Little  public  notice  was  taken,  in 
busy  1871 ,  of  the  fact  that  Wake  County  reached  its  centennial  that  year. 
On  the  day  of  the  county’s  one-hundredth  birthday,  Sunday,  March  12, 
1871 ,  the  stormy  impeachment  trial  of  Governor  W.  W.  Holden  was  about 
to  begin  its  thirty-sixth  day  in  the  capitol.  In  Washington  the  federal 
government  was  preparing  its  case  against  the  outrages  of  the  Ku  Klux 
4  Klan.  Although  those  charged  were  from  other  counties,  the  trial  was  held 
in  the  Wake  County  Courthouse  in  September  and  the  following  spring. 
After  the  end  of  the  military  and  provisional  governments  on  the  local  level, 
and  the  removal  of  federal  troops  in  1870,  both  county  and  city  were 
operating  under  civil  government  again  as  provided  in  the  new  state  con¬ 
stitution.  That  document  had  wrought  far  more  changes  in  the  governing 
system  of  Wake  County  than  in  that  of  the  city  of  Raleigh.  But  it  was  a 
stressful,  often  bitter,  political  atmosphere  in  which  reenfranchised  and 
newly  enfranchised  citizens,  both  white  and  black,  were  participating. 
New  means  for  earning  a  living  and  for  raising  families  were  being  tried. 
And  the  twin  benefits  and  problems  associated  with  population  growth 
were  making  themselves  felt  throughout  the  century-old  capital  county. 


188  Wake  Commissioners  Minutes,  Sept.  7,  1870:207,  Sept.  2,  1872:306;  Bevers’s,  map  of  Wake,  1871; 
Telegram  (d),  Feb.  7,  1871  -, Sentinel  (d),  Apr.  20,  1871;NinthCensus(1870).  Bevers’s  map  includes  a  table 
showing  the  areas  of  the  four  altered  townships  as  “first  laid  off”  as  well  as  after  the  dividing  line  changes. 
Because  of  these,  his  population  figures  differ  slightly  from  both  the  manuscript  and  the  published  census 
figures.  The  majority  of  other  changes  over  the  years  were  those  using  as  dividing  lines  roads  or  natural 
features  such  as  watercourses.  Several  times  Raleigh  Township  boundaries  were  extended  as  the  city  limits 
expanded.  By  Oct.  1981,  however,  because  of  annexations,  portions  of  Raleigh  lay  in  nine  townships.  A 
1959  proposal  to  change  virtually  all  the  lines  to  follow  roads  and  natural  boundaries  was  not  carried  out,  but 
in  July  1977  the  county  commissioners  adopted  a  plan  that  effectively  accomplished  this  purpose.  Wake 
Commissioners  Minutes,  passim;  News  and  Observer ,  Raleigh  annexation  map;  July  7,  1959;  Raleigh 
Times ,  May  25,  1977;  McLaughlin  interview,  Dec.  22,  1970;  Wake  townships  map,  effective  July  18,  1977; 
Raleigh  Times,  Oct.  31,  1981. 


Opposite: 

County  Surveyor  Fendol  Bevers  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at  their 
January  1870  meeting  his  plat  designating  the  sixteen  original  townships  into  which 
Wake  was  divided,  in  compliance  with  the  1868  State  Constitution.  This  rough  plat 
was  entered  into  the  minute  book  along  with  a  description  of  each  geographical 
area.  Although  boundary  lines  have  been  frequently  redrawn,  fifteen  of  the  names 
have  been  retained  over  the  intervening  years;  the  sixteenth,  Oak  Grove,  became  a 
Durham  County  township  when  parts  of  Wake  were  taken  for  that  county  in  1881 
and  1911 .  Five  new  townships  have  been  created  out  of portions  of  the  other  fifteen: 
Cary  (1872),  Neuse  River  (1877),  Holly  Springs  (1889),  Leesville  (1911),  and 
Meredith  (1941).  (Photocopy  courtesy  Wake  Register  of  Deeds  office.) 


■ii/ 


In  1872,  Wake  County  s  101  st  year  and  Raleigh' s  80th,  the  most  concentrated 
development  continued  to  be  along  and  near  Fayetteville  Street,  as  is  evident  in  this 
detail  from  C.  N.  Drie  s  Bird  s-Eye  View’’  published  that  year.  Near  the  upper 
left,  the  figure  “1”  identifies  the  Capitol;  “12”  is  Christ  Episcopal  Church;  “13,” 
Presbyterian;  and  16,”  Catholic  Church  on  Wilmington  Street.  Along  Fayette- 
villc  86  denotes  Tucker  Hall;  “10”  the  Market  House  and  Metropolitan  Hall; 

‘  ‘8’  ’  and  “9,”  Wake  County  Courthouse  and  Jail;  ‘  ’46,”  Yarborough  House;  and  at 
Wilmington  and  Davie ,  47  is  City  Hotel.  Industries  were  already  concentrated  to 
some  extent  southwest  of  that  area  near  the  joint  depot  (“30”)  and  warehouse 
facilities  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  and  North  Carolina  railroads.  Two  blocks 
above  it,  “41”  is  Adams  &  Sons’  Foundry;  at  lower  left,  “43”  is  one  of  two  blind 
and  sash  factories ,  (William  D.  Hood  photograph  of  map.) 
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Chapter  XV 

NEW  GROWTH  AND  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 


On  the  eve  of  Wake  County’s  centennial  year,  the  federal  census  returns 
for  1870  revealed  that  North  Carolina’s  capital  county  had  acquired  the 
largest  population  of  all  ninety  in  the  state.  In  its  approximately  920  square 
miles,  its  6, 700  resident  families  included  35,617  people,  representing  a  30.7 
percent  growth  over  the  decade  of  the  1860s.  Almost  two-thirds  of  Wake’s 
prewar  growth  had  been  in  Raleigh.  Not  unexpectedly,  then,  its  county 
town  —  the  capital  of  North  Carolina  —  grew  at  an  even  faster  rate  during 
the  1860s,  becoming  the  second  largest  city  in  the  state,  following  Wil¬ 
mington.  The  county  as  a  whole  was  destined  to  remain  more  than  fifty 
percent  rural  for  the  next  eight  decades.  Nevertheless,  new  towns  were 
coming  into  existence,  and  numerous  small  villages  and  communities  were 
experiencing  some  growth  as  well.  With  their  development  came  gradual 
increases  in  commercial  ventures  to  replace  farming,  for  some  persons,  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.1 

Residential  Growth  At  The  County  Seat 

Population  Problems. — Wake’s  county  seat  was  experiencing  a  popula¬ 
tion  growth  of  about  twice  the  rate  of  growth  for  the  county  as  a  whole. 
Raleigh,  occupying  less  than  two  square  miles  of  the  county’s  more  than 
900-square-mile  area,  had  gained  in  excess  of  3,000  people  in  the  decade  of 
the  sixties  —  a  63  percent  increase  as  compared  to  the  county’s  30.7 
percent  growth.  The  capital  had  climbed  from  fourth  to  second  largest  city 
in  the  state,  surpassing  previously  larger  New  Bern  and  Fayetteville,  and 
exceeded  only  by  Wilmington’s  13,446  figure.  Of  the  7,790  people  living 
within  the  Raleigh  city  limits,  3,696  were  white  and  4,094  listed  as  “col¬ 
ored.  ’ ’  The  1 860 figure  of 4,780  included  2,693  white  and  2,087  non-white.2 

The  postwar  influx  of  new  residents,  including  many  freedmen,  had 
triggered  a  building  boom  in  residential  structures;  but  the  population 
growth  was  too  rapid  for  the  building  industry  to  keep  up.  The  inevitable 


1  Ninth  Census  (1870);  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871,  but  see  above,  chap.  3  in  n.  12  re  area  of  county; 
Telegram{ d),  Feb.  9,  1871,  noting  also  that  New  Hanover  (with  the  largest  town)  was  second  with  27,978 
people;  see  above,  chap.  12  at  n.  69;  Eighth  Census  (1860);  N.C.,  County  Population  Trends,  97,  and 
Cheney,  N.C.  Government,  1292,  showing  the  rural  to  urban  shift  reflected  in  the  1950  census. 

The  1870  census  listed  Wake’s  population  as  19,426  white,  16,184  “colored,”  and  7  Indian.  Of  the  total 
17,344  were  male;  18,273  female. 

2  Raleigh,  Annexation  map,  indicating  Raleigh  size  as  1.757  square  miles;  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871, 
giving  county  area  as  916.70  square  miles;  Eighth  Census  (1860);  Ninth  Census  (1870),  vol.  2:225-226. 

In  all  three  Raleigh  wards,  blacks  outnumbered  whites  as  follows:  West  Ward:  1,582  non-white,  1,818 
white;  Middle  Ward:  611  non-white,  510  white;  East  Ward:  1,901  non-white,  1,368  white.  Ninth  Census 
(1870). 
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and  serious  shortage  of  housing  was  compounded  by  the  poverty  of  much 
of  the  displaced  black  population  as  well  as  of  many  whites.  Rents  were 
high  —  beyond  the  reach  of  many.  According  to  missionary  Fisk  Brewer  in 
1868,  it  was  “not  rare  for  from  three  to  six  persons,  sometimes  of  different 
families,  to  use  one  small  room  for  their  sole  habitation,”  even  among  those 
with  some  income;  but  among  the  very  poor  he  knew  of  some  living 
“twelve  to  a  room.”  Late  in  1869  the  Standard  observed  that  many  houses 
were  still  being  occupied  by  two  or  sometimes  three  families  under  one 
roof,  and  repeated  an  earlier  editorial  suggestion  that  capitalists  would  do 
well  to  invest  in  some  “fifty  or  sixty  houses”  for  sale  or  rent.3 

Some  such  housing  did  begin  to  be  built.  Even  so,  the  city’s  total 
property  valuation  showed  no  significant  increase.  In  fact,  Raleigh’s  new 
Daily  Telegram  reported  in  June  1871  a  loss  of  nearly  $300,000  in  property 
values  from  the  previous  year’s  figures,  the  total  actually  dropping  from 
$2,454,350  to  $2,181 ,475.  One  of  the  causes  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
new  homes  were  being  built,  not  in  the  city  itself,  but  outside  the  corporate 
limits,  thus  adding  nothing  to  the  city’s  property  valuation  nor  to  the 
municipal  tax  base.4 

Suburban  Development. — Postwar  changes,  economic  and  social,  influ¬ 
enced  owners  of  some  suburban  estates  and  other  large  tracts  to  sell  or  to 
subdivide  their  property  into  building  lots.  Areas  just  inside  or  near  the  city 
limits  sold  fairly  briskly.  Individual  purchasers,  as  well  as  developers  and 
commercial  builders,  erected  houses  in  these  formerly  undeveloped  areas, 
gradually  converting  field  and  forest  into  urban  neighborhoods.  City  au¬ 
thorities  extended  existing  streets  or  opened  new  ones  to  provide  access  to 
the  new  residential  areas  that  eventually  were  annexed  into  the  city.  The 
new  residents  included  families  moving  in  from  outlying  farms  and  other 
counties  as  well  as  newcomers  from  “the  North”  or  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Among  the  early  new  residential  neighborhoods  were  the  former 
plantation  lands  below  South  Street  called  Hayti  and  later  Southside; 
relatively  small  lots  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  capitol,  on  and  around 
the  original  State  Fairgrounds;  and  the  area  in  and  just  outside  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  city,  later  known  as  Oakwood. 

These  areas  are  included  in  an  extant  “Bird’s  Eye  View  of  the  City  of 
Raleigh,  completed  in  1 872  by  artist  C.  N.  Drie.  The  Sentinel  described  it 
in  September  as  “an  elegant  map  or  chart  of  the  city,”  in  which  “the 
location  of  every  house  in  the  city  is  given  together  with  every  street,  new 
and  old  and  the  various  depots,  cemeteries  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  etc. .  .  .  which  should  be  found  in  every  hoirse  and  office 


3  Sentinel  (d),  May  24,  1869;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Feb.  12,  1868,  American  Missionary 
Association  film;  Standard  (w),  Nov.  10,  1869. 

Charles  A.  Brown,  a  youngster  in  1865,  went  with  another  boy  upstairs  in  the  National  Hotel  at  Halifax 
and  Edenton  streets;  they  noted  between  300  and  400  black  people  living  in  eight  or  ten  rooms,  several 
families  to  a  room.  “How  they  lived,  I  do  not  know,”  Brown  marveled  later.  Charles  A.  Brown,  “Raleigh, 
as  Grandfather  Knew  It,”  News  and  Observer,  Dec.  25,  1927. 

4  Telegram  (d),  June  14,  1871. 


When  C.  N.  Drie  made  sketches  of  Raleigh  from  a  balloon  and  published  this  1872 
"Bird'  s-Eye  View,"  the  area  south  of  South  Street  had  begun  to  change  from  its 
pre-war  rural  character  and  to  be  known  as  Hayti  (later  Southside).  Near  the  " Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  (Colored),"  numbered  "5,"  and  the  adjacent  Congregational 
Church,  freedmen  had  bought  small  lots  and  built  homes.  Near  the  center  of  the 
right  edge,  Shaw  Hall,  "27,"  stood  behind  the  Barringer  mansion,  that  estate 
having  become  Shaw  Collegiate  Institute  campus.  West  of  that  block,  the  Gover¬ 
nor's  "Palace,"  not  numbered,  was  no  longer  the  residence  of  the  state's  gover¬ 
nors.  Other  structures  identified  by  number  in  this  detail  from  the  map  are  "18," 
Methodist  Chapel  ( later  Trinity);  "21 ,"  the  "2d  Colored  Baptist"  Church  (Tupper 
Memorial);  "47,"  City  Hotel;  and  "38,"  the  Gas  Works.  Near  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  tracks,  new  street  names  include  Cannon  and  Manly  streets — the  latter 
along  one  edge  of  the  Governor  Charles  Manly  lot  and  home  that  was  later  to  be 
used  for  Raleigh's  first  non-military  hospital.  (William  D.  Hood  photograph  of 
map.) 
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whose  inmates  feel  a  pride  or  interest  in  the  city.”  It  was  then  being 
lithographed  and  sold  to  subscribers  “at  the  moderate  rate  of  $5.00.”  The 
city  commissioners  voted  to  order  a  dozen  copies;  apparently  other  citi¬ 
zens  did  so  in  sufficient  numbers  that  the  lithographic  edition  was  issued. 
Presumably  Drie  had  sketched  details  of  the  view  from  a  balloon.5 

South  of  Raleigh’s  main  business  district  and  the  governor’s  “palace,” 
the  section  that  was  later  to  be  called  Southside  began  changing  very 
shortly  after  war’s  end  from  its  antebellum  rural  character.  Part  of  the 
neighborhood  had  been  known  for  at  least  two  decades  as  Hayti,  a  name 
that  survived  into  the  1980s  (in  this  variant,  older  spelling)  in  a  short  street 
called  Hayti  Alley.  In  1866,  Rev.  Fisk  P.  Brewer  subdivided  the  six  acres 
he  had  bought  for  his  Washington  School  for  freedmen.  Making  small  lots 
available  to  newly  freed  blacks  for  minimal  down  payments,  he  reported 
that  nine  black  families  had  almost  immediately  begun  paying  for  home- 
sites,  and  within  a  few  weeks  three  had  begun  to  build  small  houses.  Other 
people,  both  black  and  white,  acquired  similar  property,  the  deeds 
describing  the  area  as  “the  new  part  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  south  of  the 
rail-road,  known  as  Hayti,”  including  “the  old  Street,  which  is  about  to  be 
re-opened”  behind  the  palace.  In  the  1870s,  M.  A.  Bledsoe  divided  large 
portions  of  his  plantation  in  the  area  into  lots.  The  1870  purchase  of  the 
Daniel  M.  Barringer  estate  east  of  the  palace  for  the  Shaw  University 
campus  is  cited  by  some  writers  as  the  secondary  cause  of  the  beginning  of 
an  exodus  by  white  families  from  the  area,  the  first  having  been  the 
establishment  of  the  Washington  School.  The  change,  however,  was 
gradual;  it  was  not  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century  that  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  with  a  large  proportion  of  rental  housing,  approached  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent  black  families.6 

Outside  the  eastern  edge  of  town,  the  area  near  the  St.  Augustine’s 
campus  also  gradually  became  a  black  residential  section.  A  portion  was 
known  for  a  while  as  Hungry  Neck.  Both  north  and  south  of  New  Bern 
Avenue,  the  city  commissioners  in  the  early  1870s  acquired  property  for 
thoroughfares,  extended  existing  streets,  including  Edenton,  Martin,  and 
Cabarrus;  and  opened  new  ones,  such  as  Swain.  Hargett  Street  had  been 
extended  beyond  East  Street  in  the  1850s  for  access  to  the  original  State 
Fairgrounds  outside  the  city  limits.  To  the  homesites  clustered  around  the 
fair  property  were  added  several  dozen  more  on  the  fairground  itself  in 
1873.  In  that  year  the  fair  was  moved  to  west  Raleigh  and  the  original  site 


5  C.  N.  Drie,  “Bird’s  Eye  View  ofthe  City  ofRaleigh,  North  Carolina,  1872,  Drawn  and  Published  [?]by 
C.  Drie”  [an  original  lithograph  owned  by  N.  C.  Museum  of  History  Raleigh];  Sentinel  (d).  Sept.  4,  27, 
1872;  Ben  Dixon  MacNeill,  “Raleigh  Skyline  Has  Changed  Since  Crazy  Frenchman  Made  First  Air  Picture 
from  Balloon  53  Years  Ago News  and  Observer,  July  26,  1925;  and  see  Gay,  “Crisis  of  Identity,”  29n. 

The  lithographer’s  name  does  not  appear  on  the  original  lithograph. 

6  Register  (s-w),  Dec.  12,  1845;  Raleigh  (City  of)  Planning  Department,  Southside  Urban  Renewal  Map, 
1867;  Raleigh  city  maps  ofthe  1870s;  see  above,  chap.  14atn.  139;  Fisk  P.  Brewer  to  George  Whipple,  Nov. 
8,  1866,  and  Brewer  to  Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Apr.  3,  1867,  American  Missionary  Association  film; 
Wake  Deed  Book  31:260;  Fendal  Beves  [s/c]  v.  M.  A.  Bledsoe,  Wake  Superior  Court,  Special  Term  Jan. 
1877,  Wake  County  Records,  State  Archives;  Standard  (d),  June  11,  1870;  Carter,  Urban  Negro  in  South, 
145;  Raleigh  City  Directories,  passim. 
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was  divided  into  small  residential  lots  for  sale  to  new  home  builders.7 

Nearer  the  capitol  and  north  of  New  Bern  Avenue,  Col.  Jonathan  McGee 
Heck  bought  in  1 870  a  twenty-five-acre  tract  between  that  street  and  a  road 
that  was  then,  according  to  his  deed,  a  “continuation  of  North  Street 
commonly  called  the  Tarboro  road.”  Also  purchasing  numerous  smaller 
parcels  in  the  vicinity,  Heck  amassed  a  considerable  expanse  of  land  both 
inside  and  beyond  the  eastern  limits  north  of  New  Bern  Avenue,  which  he 
eventually  developed.  Closer  in  toward  the  center  of  town,  several  of  the 
early  houses  he  built  for  resale  were  constructed  at  the  northeast  intersec¬ 
tion  of  East  Street  with  “what  will  be  Jones  Street  .  .  .  when  extended 
eastward.”  At  least  three  homes  said  to  date  to  the  early  1870s  survive  in 
the  Oakwood  Historic  District.8 

To  the  west  and  northwest  of  Oakwood  Cemetery,  the  neighborhood 
eventually  called  Oakwood  also,  developed  both  inside  and  adjacent  to  the 
then  northern  city  limits.  Its  primary  growth  began  after  the  mid- 1870s,  but 
impetus  toward  its  development  had  begun  a  few  years  earlier.  In  1868 
Richard  Stanhope  Pullen  purchased  from  Col.  William  Polk’s  heirs  a 
twenty-nine-acre  tract  east  of  North  Blount  Street,  within  the  1857  corpo¬ 
rate  limits.  Later,  when  the  Polk  residence  that  had  been  part  of  that  tract 
was  acquired  for  the  Raleigh  Female  Seminary  and  moved  from  its  original 
site  blocking  Blount  at  North  Street,  several  new  blocks  were  opened  up 
along  Blount  Street  for  residential  development.  Dividing  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  his  property  into  building  lots,  Pullen  and  early  purchasers  of  his 
tracts  built  houses  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  North  Bloodworth  and  Polk 
streets  in  the  early  1870s.  Several  of  these,  too,  survive  in  the  Oakwood 
Historic  District.9 

Heirs  of  Moses  Mordecai  kept  intact  until  well  into  the  1870s  most  of  the 
extensive  wooded  region  north  of  the  city’s  North  Boundary  Street  and 
east  of  theii  family  residence,  Mordecai  House.  Having  donated  land  for 
the  Confederate  Cemetery  at  the  eastern  edge,  however,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  having  sold  adjacent  acres  for  Oakwood  Cemetery,  the  Mordecais 
began  eventually  to  sell  other  properties  in  the  oak  forest  denoted  on  Drie’s 
1872  bird  s-eye  view  of  Raleigh  as  Mordecai  Grove,  between  the  cemetery 


7  Carter,  Urban  Negro  in  South,  \A5\Telegram  (d),  Apr.  4,  July  28,  1871;  Civil  Action  Papers  Concerning 
Land,  1872,  1873,  Wake  County  Records,  State  Archives;  see  above,  chap.  lOatn.  109 and  chap.  14  at  n.  39; 
Wake  Book  of  Maps  1885,  1:2,  listing  fairgrounds  lot  purchasers  after  1872;  also  see,  for  example.  Wake 
Deed  Book  35:725. 

For  a  discussion  of  developing  postwar  patterns  of  segregation  in  housing,  see  Carter,  op.  cit. ,  90-95. 

8  Wake  Deed  Book  32:435,  Book  36:231;  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Oakwood,  “A  Walking 
Tour  of  Historic  Oakwood,”  which  lists  building  dates  of  between  1872  and  1875  for  houses  at  503  and  51 1 
E.  Jones  St.  and  204  N.  East  St. 

Heck’s  Idlewild  subdivision  was  a  development  of  the  1890s.  K.  Battle,  Early  History  of  Raleigh 
Centennial  Address,  96;  News  and  Observer,  July  10,  1891 ;  Wake  Deed  Book  112:483,  Book  113:347  Book 
114:177,  Book  127:124,  Book  149:270. 

9  Raleigh,  Annexation  map  (note  that  the  1857  city  limits  remained  unchanged  for  half  a  century,  until 
1907);  Wake  Deed  Book  26:75-77;  Sentinel  (d),  May  26,  1868;  see  above,  chap.  14  at  n.  137;  Standard  (d), 
June  15,  1870;  Pullen’s  obituary.  News  and  Observer,  June  26,  1895;  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872; 
Ashe,  Biographical  History  6:412,  re  Pullen’s  development,  “Pullentown”;  Society  for  Oakwood! 
“Walking  Tour,”  dating  the  houses  at  411  and  421  N.  Bloodworth  ca.  1871  and  ca.  1870,  and  at  426  n! 
Person,  ca.  1871. 
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and  Mordecai  House.  In  the  year  the  map  was  drawn,  Henry  Mordecai 
opened  an  extension  of  Person  Street  north  through  his  property,  and  the 
city  commissioners  extended  Peace  Street  eastward  to  Person.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Mordecai  offered  for  sale  lots  near  Peace  Institute  and  in  the 
woods  immediately  northeast.  Henry’s  widowed  sister  Ellen  Mordecai 
Mordecai  (Mrs.  Samuel  Fox  Mordecai)  built  her  own  house  on  family 
property  just  outside  the  city  on  the  north  side  of  North  Boundary  Street  in 
1874.  But  it  was  not  until  after  Henry  Mordecai’ s  death  the  following  year 
that  the  Grove  property  itself  was  subdivided  and  began  to  be  developed 
into  the  suburban  residential  community  north  of  what  eventually  was 
designated  as  the  Oakwood  Historic  District.  Major  early  developers  and 
builders  promoting  the  Oakwood  and  other  nearby  residential  areas  in¬ 
cluded  Pullen  and  Heck,  several  sons  of  William  Stronach,  builder-de¬ 
veloper  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  and  Dr.  James  McKee.  The  new  homes  built  in 
these  Blount  Street  and  Oakwood  neighborhoods  tended  to  be  larger  and 
more  expensive  than  those  in  other  new  sections  of  town.  Summarizing 
Raleigh’s  growth  in  the  1870s,  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds  wrote  for  Hale's  Weekly  at 
the  end  of  the  decade: 

The  growth  of  the  city,  though  great  in  all  parts,  has  been  mainly  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  portions.  .  .  .  The  progress  made  in  those  por¬ 
tions  is  really  wonderful.  Shady  streets  and  rows  of  elegant  houses 
stand  where,  but  a  short  time  past,  were  but  bare  fields  or  woods.10 

Postwar  Phenomena:  All-Black  Villages 

A  new  postwar  phenomenon,  the  all-black  community,  appeared  in  two 
locations  in  Wake  County  in  the  late  1860s.  Although  the  old  relationships 
of  master  and  slave  no  longer  existed,  housing  patterns  in  much  of  Wake 
had  not  begun  to  change  very  much.  For  many  postwar  years,  the  tendency 
was  for  black  families  to  occupy  former  slave  quarters  or  other  small 
houses  near  former  slave-owning  white  families’  larger  houses  in  town  or 
country,  whether  continuing  as  their  servants  or  becoming  renters  or 
purchasers.  But  outside  the  city  limits  to  the  west  and  southwest,  the 
communities  of  Oberlin  and  Method  developed  through  the  initiative, 
industry,  and  ambition  of  newly  free  black  Wake  Countians  who  desired 
homes  of  their  own  to  complement  and  give  meaning  to  their  new  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  recognized  and  utilized,  however,  their  interdependence  with 
their  pioneering  neighbors,  and  the  two  settlements  developed  into  vil¬ 
lages.11 


10  See  above,  chap.  14atnn.97,  102;  Wake  Deed  Book 33:739-740,  Book  3S:108-109;Daily  News,  Mar.  8, 
1872;  Sentinel  (d),  July  31,  1873;  [Miss]  Ellen  Mordecai  to  Emma  Mordecai,  Aug.  5, 1874,  Mordecai  Family 
Papers;  Sentinel  (d),  Sept.  22, 1875;  Wake  Deed  Book  44: 134  and  various  following  deeds;  Books  45, 46, 47, 
48,  52,  54  (see  indexes);  Wake  Will  Book  35:309;  Special  Proceedings,  Probate  Court,  1870-1878:69,  72, 
198-221  (case  #309,  with  Martha  Mordecai  as  commissioner).  Wake  County  Records,  State  Archives; 
numerous  additional  records  in  Wake  Deed  Books,  especially  Book  46:769;  National  Register  nomination 
documents,  “Oakwood  Historic  District,’’  on  file  in  the  Survey  Unit,  Historic  Sites  and  Museums  Section, 
Division  of  Archives  and  History;  Fred  A.  Olds,  article  for  Hale’s  Weekly ,  quoted  in  Raleigh  City 
Directory ,  1880-1881,  31. 

11  See  above,  chap.  14,  passim. 


One  of  Oberlin’s  early  residents, 
Rev.  Wilson  Morgan,  is  buried 
near  this  family  marker  in  the 
Oberlin  Cemetery .  He  was  a 
prominent  Republican  and  Wake 
County  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1870-1872. 
Wilson  Temple  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Oberlin,  named  in  his 
honor,  was  built  on  land  he  gave 
the  church. 

Oberlin. — An  early  nickname  for  the  west  Raleigh  community  of  Oberlin 
was  “Save  Rent,”  since  its  original  settlers  were  freedmen  seeking  their 
own  property  partially  to  escape  paying  rent  in  cash  or  labor  to  landlords.  It 
was  also  known  as  Peck’s  Place,  for  the  white  Raleigh  merchant,  Lewis  W. 

Peck,  who  was  among  the  first  landowners  to  make  building  lots  available 
to  those  black  families,  at  about  $50  an  acre.  Other  owners  followed  suit; 
the  purchasers  began  building  their  own  homes;  and  a  rapidly  growing 
village  appeared.  Some  of  the  purchasers  were  aided  by  loans  from  several 
lending  corporations,  including  the  earlier-mentioned  National  Freed- 
men’s  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  the  North  Carolina  Land  Company, 
the  Wake  County  Cooperative  Business  Company,  and  the  Raleigh  Co¬ 
operative  Land  and  Building  Association.  Wake  Sheriff  Timothy  F.  Lee 
was  one  of  the  promoters,  purchasing  some  thirty-four  acres  of  land  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  William  Boylan  and  selling  lots  at  low  prices.12 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  Andrew  Andrews,  Haynes  Clark,  Thomas 
Crosson,  N.  C.  Dunston,  Willis  M.  Graves,  Allen  Haywood,  Ann  Hester, 
Thomas  Higgs,  Andrew  Hinton,  Albert  Hopkins,  Charles  Hunter,  John 
James,  Norfleet  Jeffreys,  Henry  Jones,  Wilson  W.  Morgan,  Seth  Nowell, 
Alonzo  Peebles,  Parker  Pool,  James  Shepard,  Balam  and  Richard 
Shepherd,  Monroe  Smith,  Grandisen  Turner,  Alfred  Vincent,  S.  J.  Webb, 

Willis  Wilder,  and  Albert,  Henry,  Robert,  and  Thomas  Williams.  Although 
several  early  street  names  honored  some  of  these,  those  have  largely 


12  Carolina  Era,  July  4,  \%1\\  Daily  News,  Mar.  9,  1872;  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  13:309-310;  Willis  G. 
Briggs,  “Oberlin  Village  Emerged  During  Reconstruction,”  News  and  Observer,  Aug.  8,  1948;  Wake  Deed 
Book  25:183,  Book  26:448,  570,  Book  27:58,  106, 427;  see  above,  chap.  14  at  nn.  75, 41 ;  Standard  (w),  Mar. 
24,  1869;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869,  cc.  72,  96. 

The  Oberlin  settlement  developed  in  the  area  immediately  west  of  the  later  Cameron  Village,  along  the 
road  that  took  the  name  Oberlin  Rd. 

Several  local  traditions  hold  that  Duncan  Cameron  and  Aldert  Smedes,  among  others,  assisted  former 
slaves  to  acquire  land  in  the  Oberlin  community.  Regarding  the  former,  see,  for  example,  Waugh,  N.C.’s 
Capital,  Raleigh,  56;  for  the  latter,  Montgomery,  St.  Mary’s  of  Olden  Days,  26. 
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disappeared  as  streets  have  been  renamed.  Some  Oberlin  street  names 
honor  later  prominent  blacks,  including  Stafford  Avenue,  for  Gaston  Staf¬ 
ford,  the  longtime  custodian  of  the  State  Fairgrounds  when  the  fair  was 
held  in  the  Raleigh  Little  Theatre  area;  Roberts  Lane,  for  Rev.  N.  F. 
Roberts,  Shaw  University  professor  and  member  of  the  county  board  of 
education;  and  Latta  Street,  for  the  founder  in  the  1890s  of  an  ill-fated 
school  in  Oberlin  called  Latta  University.13 

Slightly  north  of  the  original  community,  heirs  of  Wilson  Whitaker  in 
1871  subdivided  some  one  hundred  acres  of  family  land  into  what  was 
described  in  the  plat  as  “the  Planned  Town  of  San  Domingo.  Lots  were 
advertised  at  from  $10  to  $40.  The  plat  recorded  by  the  register  of  deeds 
shows  four  then-new  streets  that  were  given  the  names  Grant  Avenue, 
presumably  for  President  Grant;  Wade  Avenue  for  Ohio’s  Senator  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Wade,  an  early  abolitionist  who  had  just  died  in  1869;  Butler 
Street,  later  changed  to  Chester  Road;  and  Baez  Street  for  Buenaventura 
Baez,  then  president  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies.  Both  Baez  and 
the  island  were  prominent  in  news  of  the  day,  in  relation  to  his  frustrated 
hopes  that  the  United  States  would  annex  his  country.  A  rock  quarry 
delineated  in  the  plat  near  the  corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and  Baez  Street  was 
later  worked  by  the  city  of  Raleigh  for  stone  used  in  street  work.14 

Of  the  Oberlin  and  San  Domingo  neighborhood  in  general,  the  Daily 
News  noted  in  1872  that  the  new  residential  area  comprised  “our  principal 
suburban  village,  distant  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city.”  The 
reporter  observed  that  its  population  was  ‘  ‘composed  almost  exclusively  of 
colored  families  who  are  represented  as  very  industrious  and  thriving,  and 
we  learn  has  increased  so  rapidly  within  the  past  few  months  that  it  will 
soon  require  a  municipal  corporation  of  its  own.”  Indeed,  there  was  a 
movement  that  same  year,  although  not  carried  to  conclusion,  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  Oberlin.  The  reporter  mistakenly  referred  to  the  community  as  Mor¬ 
gantown,  perhaps  because  Rev.  Wilson  Morgan,  a  prominent  Republican, 
was  one  of  the  earlier,  prewar  residents.  In  a  subsequent  issue  the  writer 
noted  his  mistake  and  announced  the  name  as  San  Domingo,  or  Save  Rent; 
and  finally  he  printed  a  letter  from  residents,  signed  “Many  Citizens,” 
insisting  that  “our  flourishing  little  village”  now  bore  the  name  of  Ober¬ 
lin.15 

The  name  Oberlin  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  chosen  because  of 
several  local  relationships  with  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  its  college.  Both  were 
associated  for  more  than  two  prewar  decades  with  freedom  and  educational 
opportunities  for  Negroes.  The  young  Raleigh  native  executed  in  1859  for 


13  Briggs,  “Oberlin  Village”;  deeds  as  in  n.  12,  above;  sketch  of  Norfleet  Jeffries [sic],  Charles  Hunter 
Papers;  M[organ]  L[ondon]  Latta,  The  History  of  My  Life  and  Work,  passim;  Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society, 
Inc.,  Raleigh:  A  Guide  to  North  Carolina’s  Capital,  67. 

14  Wake  Deed  Book  32:577,  584;  Briggs,  “Oberlin  Village” ■, Raleigh  City  Directory,  1940  (noting  change 
from  Butler  St.  to  Chester  Rd.;  various  Raleigh  newspapers,  1871;  News  and  Observer,  May  4,  1886. 

Wilson  Whitaker  had  acquired  the  land  from  Temperance  Lane  in  1859.  Wake  Deed  Book  22:572.  The 
name  San  Domingo  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  establishment  in  1844  of  Santo  Domingo  (renamed 
Dominican  Republic),  the  first  black  republic  in  the  New  World. 

15  Daily  News,  Mar.  4,  6,  9,  12,  13,  1872;  Sentinel  (d),  July  4,  1872;  Guion,  map  of  Raleigh,  1863, 
delineating  Morgan’s  property  in  area. 
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his  part  in  the  John  Brown  raid,  John  A.  Copeland,  Jr.,  had  attended  the 
Ohio  school.  Another  free  Negro,  a  plasterer  and  bricklayer  named  Henry 
J.  Patterson,  had  moved  from  Raleigh  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1853.  In  an  1870 
letter  he  mentioned  several  other  Raleigh  people  he  knew  to  be  traveling 
between  the  two  cities.  And  Raleigh’s  James  H.  Harris,  who  is  thought  to 
have  received  his  education  at  Oberlin  College,  was  a  founder  of  the  Wake 
County  Co-operative  Business  Company  and  the  Raleigh  Co-operative 
Land  and  Building  Association,  a  director  of  the  Freedmen’s  Savings  and 
Trust  Company,  and  a  strong  promoter  of  Wake  County’s  village  of  Ober¬ 
lin.  Eventually  the  road  leading  from  Hillsborough  Street  to  the  village, 
earlier  known  as  New  Hillsboro’  Road,  became  known  as  Oberlin  Road.16 

Quite  early,  residents  of  Oberlin  began  establishing  churches  and  other 
organizations.  Several  early  Baptist  congregations  gradually  united  to  form 
the  Oberlin  Baptist  Church.  The  fellowship  that  became  Wilson  Temple 
United  Methodist  Church  is  said  to  have  been  organized  prior  to  1872, 
although  that  year  is  the  founding  date  celebrated  at  its  centennial  in  1972. 
Land  for  the  church’s  original  building  was  given  by  former  Wake  Rep¬ 
resentative  and  minister  Wilson  Morgan.  His  given  name  is  perpetuated  in 
the  church’s  name,  originally  Wilson  Chapel  Methodist.  The  first  Oberlin 
community  school  opened  in  that  church,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1870s  had  a 
hundred  pupils.  Other  civic  organizations  and  businesses  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  in  Oberlin  Village,  which  had  a  population  of  some  750  before  the 
end  of  the  1870s,  and  its  own  post  office  a  decade  later.17 

Method. — Farther  to  the  southwest,  former  slaves  acquired  land  and 
founded  another  settlement,  across  Hillsborough  Street  from  the  twen¬ 
tieth-century  site  of  Meredith  College.  Near  Civil  War  Camp  Mangum,  the 
community  was  originally  called  Mason’s  Village,  or  Masonville,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  officially  named  Method.  The  following 
excerpts  from  the  memoirs  of  one  of  its  founders  detail  the  origin  and 
earliest  years  of  the  community.  Lewis  M.  Mason  entitled  his  piece  “A 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  beginning  of  the_  aggressive  Negro  town  of 
Method.” 

In  the  year  of  1869, 1,  L[ewis]  M.  Mason  .  .  .  got  information  from  my 
brother  that  the  late  John  O’Kelly  who  at  that  time  was  carriage  driver 
for  his  master,  that  generous  and  high-tone  gentleman,  Gen.  William  R. 

Cox, .  .  .  that  he,  Gen.  William  R.  Cox  would  sell  him  a  home.  So  as  the 
writer  was  then  at  work  on  what  was  known  at  the  time  as  the 


16  Briggs,  “Oberlin  Village”;  see  above,  chap.  12  at  n.  176;  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  10,  1871;  Quick,  Negro 
Stars,  120;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1868-1869,  cc.  72,  96;  Standard  (w).  Mar.  24,  1869;  Guion,  map  of  Raleigh, 
1863  (giving  Hillsboro  Road  as  name  of  present  Oberlin  Road);  Wake  Deed  Book  32:577  (giving  New 
Hillsboro  Road  as  1871  name). 

17  Trotter,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  unnumbered  94th  page;  Oberlin  Baptist  Church,  100th 
anniversary  program,  Oct.  1980;  United  Methodist  Church,  N.C.  Conference  Historical  Directory,  95; 
Grill,  Early  Methodist  Meeting  Houses,  1 10;  Charles  N.  Hunter,  “History  of  Wilson  Chapel  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Oberlin  Village,”  Charles  Hunter  Papers;  Wilson  Temple  United  Methodist  Church, 
Centennial  publication,  1972;  Wake  Deed  Book  37:227;  Barbee,,  Raleigh  Public  Schools,  39;  Raleigh  City 
Directory,  1880-1881,  33,  34;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film,  indicating  Oberlin  Post  Office 
maintained  from  1892  to  1894. 

Oberlin  remained  outside  the  Raleigh  city  limits  until  1920.  N.C.  Laws,  1920,  c.  47,  s.l. 
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N.C.R.R.,  .  .  .  I  told  my  father  of  the  chance  to  buy  us  a  home.  .  .  .So 
my  father  came  down  and  bought  the  tract  of  land,  and  from  that  he 
began  to  sell  and  settle  it  up  with  settlers  in  the  spring  of  1870. .  .  .They 
began  to  build  some  log  houses,  some  small  one-room  frame  houses, 
some  slab  houses  with  dirt  floors.  And  it  was  from  this  that  the  place 
was  called  “Slab  Town”  .  .  .  Mason’s  Village,  as  it  was  called  at  this 

time  and  called  Slab  Town  for  slang.  .  .  . 

Well,  at  this  time  ...  the  writer  could  not  read  nor  spell  nor  could  he 
make  a  letter,  nor  could  the  writer  make  a  figure.  ...  So  my  father 
Jesse  Mason  and  I,  [and  others,  including  Isaac  O’Kelly,  Alan  Cane, 
Merritt  Wilder,  Haywood  Wilder,  Lafayette  Ligon,  Washington 
Ligon,  and  Gilford  Branch]  met  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  decided 
they  would  start  a  free  school.  .  .  .  The  first  school  was  taught  here  by 
a  gentleman  from  Chapel  Hill  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Brost  Bremer. 

They  met  in  a  small  log  house  that  stood  where  the  Masons  and  the 
Odd  Fellows  now  meet  [that]  belonged  to  Mr.  Albert  Fearington  [later 

the  writer’s  father-in-law].  This  school  was  taught  in  the  year  1 870.  .  .  . 

In  August  [1871  ]  the  writer  and  his  brother  Isaac  O’ Kelly  went  to  work 
to  get  a  free  school.  We  went  to  Sheriff  Tim  Lee  and  he  referred  us  to 
some  school  committees,  one  Mr.  Frank  Vandergriff  and  one  Mr. 
William  Cox.  .  .  . 

The  one-teacher  school  grew  and  eventually  developed  into  the  Berry 
O’Kelly  Training  School  that  flourished  in  Method  for  many  years.18  The 
residents  soon  established  churches  and  stores  in  the  village.  Lewis  Mason 
tells  of  their  beginnings. 

The  first  church  here  was  the  Christian  Church,  set  to  going  by  one 
Billy  Hays.  The  next  was  the  Baptist  Church,  put  on  foot  by  one  Degger 
Johnson.  Then  came  the  Methodist  Church,  set  on  foot  by  one  old 
worthy,  Jacob  Horne.  .  .  . 

Now  let  us  see  .  .  .  how  we  become  to  have  a  store  here.  ...  In  the 
fall  of  1 873  the  writer  got  a  few  men  that  lived  here  to  come  together  and 
put  our  little  moneys  together  and  start  a  little  joint  store.  Well,  we 
started  in  with  only  $40.  .  .  .  [After  six  weeks]  we  sold  out  to  C.  H. 
Woods,  as  he  was  one  of  the  firm.  .  .  .Later  on  [he  took]  in  as  a  partner 
Mr.  B.  O’Kelly.  .  .  . 

As  with  the  school’s  progress,  the  commercial  ventures  in  the  village  were 
enhanced  by  the  industry,  business  acumen,  and  eventual  political  influ¬ 
ence  of  Berry  O’Kelly,  who  later  succeeded  in  securing  for  the  village  both 


18  L[ewis]  M.  Mason,  “A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  beginning  of  the  aggressive  Negro  town  of  Method” 
(unpublished  manuscript,  n.d.),  Charles  Hunter  Papers. 

N.B.  I  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce  entirely  the  original  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  manuscript, 

which  is  difficult  in  places  to  decipher. 

The  earliest  registered  deed  to  land  in  Method  appears  to  be  a  Jan.  1 , 1 872,  instrument  conveying  69  acres 
from  Cox  to  Mason  and  O’ Kelly.  Wake  Deed  Book  33:755-756.  Deeds  from  Mason  and  O’Kelly  to  other 
early  settlers  appear  in  subsequent  volumes;  for  example.  Book  35:723,  Book  36:267, 598,  and  others.  See, 
re  Camp  Mangum,  Book  64: 102.  Concerning  the  names  Masonville  and  Mason  Village  prior  to  1 890,  see  it 
listed  as  “Village  of  Masonville”  in  Book  89:206;  “Masonville,”  Book  90:409;  “Mason  Villege,”  Book 
67:208.  For  more  on  the  Berry  O’Kelly  Training  School,  see  Elizabeth  D.  Reid,  “Berry  O’Kelly” 
(typescript  prepared  for  DNCB;  and  designation  of  the  school’s  agriculture  building  as  a  Raleigh  Histone 
Property,  Raleigh  Times,  May  6,  1982. 
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a  post  office  and  a  railroad  spur  line  and  freight-loading  platform,  and  who 
established  nearby  a  commercial  warehouse.19 

O’ Kelly  had  acquired  some  schooling  before  arriving  in  the  village.  In 
contrast,  Lewis  Mason  emphasized  the  almost  total  lack  of  education 
among  the  village’s  founders,  particularly  in  the  case  of  his  own  father.  He 
recalled  lovingly  and  with  admiration  his  father’s  record-keeping  method: 

Now  the  first  Sunday  that  them  old  men  met  in  Mason’s  Village,  1870, 
not  one  of  them  could  read  nor  write,  and  my  father  Jesse  Mason  was 
the  secretary,  and  he  wrote  the  names  of  all  that  did  subscribe  to  help  in 
the  school,  and  he  had  for  his  book  a  .  .  .  stick,  and  his  writing  pen  was 
his  pen  knife,  and  he  had  a  certain  mark  that  stood  for  one  dollar  and  a 
mark  that  stood  for  50  cents,  and  a  certain  mark  that  stood  for  25  cents. 

He  knew  all  of  the  men  by  name  and  all  of  his  bookkeeping  was  did  on  a 
stick.  .  .  .  And  when  you  had  fooled  him  you  was  Wellcome  to  go  and 
tell  it.  .  .  . 

Well,  now  let  us  come  to  the  last  tract  of  land  that  was  sold  to  the 
Mason  Village  settlers.  The  writer  [learned  of  the  availability]  of  that 
land  that  adjoins  Mason’s  Village  .  .  .  and  I  did  not  sleep  until  I  had 
gotten  men  enough  to  buy  the  adjoining  tract  of  land,  about  50  acres.  So 
I  got  Lewis  Atwater,  Merritt  Wilder,  Plummer  [illegible],  James  Lee, 
William  Wilder,  Eben  Ketral,  E.  H.  Woods,  and  myself.  All  of  this  was 
in  the  last  purchase.  .  .  . 

So  in  conclusion  the  writer  can  well  say,  as  is  said  in  the  book  of  St. 

James  he  told  how  great  a  fire  .  .  .  can  come  from  a  few  old  slaves 
without  one  particle  of  book-learning.  .  .  . 

Well,  I  have  given  in  a  brief  way  some  of  [the]  truths  about  this,  our 
self-segregated  town  at  the  first  Mason’s  Village  named  by  my  father, 
later  called  Method  after  the  new  name. 

[signed]  L.  M.  Mason.20 

Before  its  first  decade  ended,  the  village  of  Mason  grew  to  have  a 
population  of  268.  As  Mason  or  Mason’s  Village,  the  town  retained  its 
founder’s  name  for  still  another  decade,  before  being  in  1890  assigned  the 
name  Method,  presumably  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department. 
The  name  Mason  did  not  survive,  even  to  designate  a  street.  Other  early 
settlers’  names,  however,  are  retained  in  O’Kelly,  Wilder,  Ligon,  Atwater, 
and  Woods  streets.21 


19  Mason,  “Historical  Sketch  of  Method”;  Susan  F.  Wilcox,  “History  of  the  Oak  City  Baptist  Church,” 
in  Trotter,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  unnumbered  91st  page;  see  also  Reid,  “Berry  O’Kelly.” 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  few  Method  residents  were  employed  by  the  rail  companies,  other  local 
merchants,  naturally,  also  benefited  from  the  existence  of  the  freight  platform  nearby. 

20  Mason,  “Historical  Sketch  of  Method.”  Some  of  these  transactions  are  recorded  in  Wake  Deed  Book 
84  and  in  Wake  County,  Special  Proceedings  Book  A:  54,  Wake  County  Courthouse. 

The  biblical  quotation  is  from  James  3:5:  “Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  Fire  kindleth.” 

21  Tenth  Census  (1880),  Table  3,  p.  285,  listing  Mason  among  “unincorporated  places  [having  reports] 
returned  separately  by  the  enumerators”;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  Film;  see  maps  of  Raleigh, 
1980s;  and  see  especially  a  history  of  Method  by  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  village’s  founder:  Bertha 
Maye  Edwards,  The  Little  Place  and  the  Little  Girl. 

The  most  likely  explanation  for  the  name  Method  is  that  the  postal  service  arbitrarily  chose  a  name  that 
retained  the  initial  letter  “M”  but  assigning  one  different  from  Mason’s  Village,  presumably  to  avoid 
confusion  with  other  similarly  named  post  offices  in  N.C.  when  the  Method  post  office  was  established  in 
1890  (with  Berry  O, Kelly  as  first  postmaster).  A  search  of  the  records  of  the  time,  however,  reveals  no  other 
Mason’s  Village  and  no  Masonville  in  N.C.  Other  post  offices  with  similar  names  were  Maysville  in  Jones 
County  and  a  later  Masontown  in  Carteret  County. 
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Wake’s  Other  Towns  And  Communities 

Influence  of  the  Three  Railroads  Traversing  the  County. — Contributing 
to  the  prosperity  of  Mason  Village  was  the  proximity,  along  its  northern 
edge,  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  tracks,  and  within  a  few  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  war,  those  of  the  Chatham  Railway  as  well.  Similar  influence  was 
felt,  farther  along  the  tracks,  in  the  existing  communities  of  Cary  and  New 
Hill.  Together  with  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  these  railroads  furnished  the 
impetus  for  the  founding  and  flourishing  of  other  towns  and  communities, 
including  the  new  town  of  Apex.  Conversely,  the  locating  of  rail  lines  that 
bypassed  other  Wake  County  communities  had  the  opposite  effect  on  some 
of  them,  as  well  as  on  the  stagecoach  business. 

Although  the  Chatham  company  had  been  chartered  in  the  1850s,  work 
on  its  tracks  had  stopped  during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  December  1869 
before  the  thirty-one-mile  stretch  of  track  from  Raleigh  to  Haywood  in 
Chatham  County  was  completed.  The  company  appointed  Alexander  B. 
Andrews  general  superintendent  of  the  road,  the  same  capacity  in  which  he 
served  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston.  In  December  1871  the  Chatham  became  the 
Raleigh  and  Augusta;  the  line  then  extended  all  the  way  to  Sanford  and 
Fayetteville.22 

Each  of  the  three  lines  through  Wake  had  junctions  with  other  railroads, 
and  thus  provided  connections  to  numerous  other  North  Carolina  cities  and 
points  in  other  states.  Along  these  routes  the  old  stagecoach  lines,  ex¬ 
periencing  constantly  diminishing  passenger  patronage  as  well  as  mail  and 
freight  business,  were  gradually  discontinued.  Animal-powered  transpor¬ 
tation,  however,  remained  the  only  means  for  connections  between  most 
areas  within  Wake  County,  and  between  these  and  points  outside.23 

Refinements  in  terms  of  railroad  passenger  comfort  as  well  as  freight 
efficiency  continued  to  be  introduced.  In  March  of  1871 ,  for  instance,  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad  added  ‘  Three  first  class  sleeping  chair  coaches’  ’  of 
the  Bragg  and  Trainham  reclining  chair  type.  The  joint  passenger  depot  at 
the  intersection  of  Cabarrus  and  Harrington  streets  was  a  reality  by  the 
spring  of  1 870.  At  the  northern  end  of  McDowell  Street,  between  North  and 
Johnson  streets,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  had  constructed  a  few  months 
earlier  a  roundhouse  that  the  Telegram  felt  obliged  to  explain  as  a  circular 
engine  house.  Together  with  that  company’s  machine  shops,  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  yards  were  locally  touted  as  “the  finest  we  have  seen  at  the 
South.”  As  early  as  mid-year  of  1871  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  was  building 
at  its  Raleigh  shops  special  types  of  freight  cars,  including  “fruit  cars,” 
designed  “for  the  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  car  to  prevent  decay  in 


22  See  above,  chap.  10  at  n.  46;  Clark,  History  of  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta,  passim;  N.C.  Public  Laws, 
1868-1869,  c.  \82\ Sentinel  (d),  June  20,  Dec.  3,  14,  17,  1869;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  7,  1870;  N.C.  Public  Laws, 
1871-1872,  c .  11;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1872,  229.  In  1901  the  line  merged  into  the  Seaboard. 
Seaboard  Papers:  Corporate  history  chart. 

23  See,  for  example,  announcement  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  stage  line  between  Raleigh  and  Fayette¬ 
ville,  upon  completion  of  the  Chatham  and  Western  Railroads’  connection  between  the  two  cities. 
Telegram  (d),  July  7,  1871. 
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the  fruit.”24 

Pleasure  excursions  made  up  part  of  the  rail  lines’  business.  A  group  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  Raleigh  printers,  together  with  their  guests,  chartered 
Chatham  Railway  cars  for  a  July  4,  1871,  excursion  to  Haywood,  in 
Chatham  County.  Soon  after  pulling  away  from  the  Raleigh  depot,  they 
enjoyed  a  bonus  thrill  in  the  form  of  a  non-scheduled  race  between  their 
train  and  that  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  “For  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,”  one  writer  reported,  along  that  part  of  the  way  where  the  two  lines 
had  been  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  “the  trains  ran  side  and  side ,  so  that  but 
for  the  noise  of  the  wheels,  conversation  could  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  passengers  in  the  cars  on  the  two  roads.”  The  excursionists’ 
train  pulled  ahead  of  the  other  and  retained  its  lead  until  “within  sight  of  the 
depot  at  Carey,”  when  the  competition  ended  as  they  both  slowed  for  the 
stop.25 

The  two  rail  lines  that  were  parallel  to  each  other  between  Raleigh  and 
Cary,  the  North  Carolina  and  the  Chatham,  utilized  joint  depot  facilities  in 
Cary.  A  few  months  after  service  began  on  the  Chatham  line,  one  of  its 
early  engines,  the  General  William  R.  Cox,  pulled  a  train  of  excursion  cars 
on  a  spring  day  in  1870  along  the  entire  length  of  its  rails,  to  Haywood  and 
back  to  Raleigh.  One  of  the  participants  describing  the  trip  in  a  newspaper 
article,  commented  particularly  on  the  growth  of  the  developing  town  of 
Cary,  and  mentioned,  in  passing,  the  Apex  depot,  soon  to  become  the 
center  of  another  Wake  County  town.  His  comments  are  included  in  the 
following  brief  sketches  of  the  two  towns.26 

Cary’s  Growth  and  Incorporation. — The  1870  railroad  excursionist,  a 
few  miles  out  of  Raleigh,  wrote: 

Soon  we  arrived  at  the  newly  built  village  of  Cary  known  heretofore  as 
Page’s  Depot.  We  were  surprised  at  the  growth  of  the  village.  A  number 
of  dwellings  and  stores  had  recently  been  built  and  a  fine  male  and 
female  academy  had  been  opened  under  the  charge  of  A.  H.  (Howard) 
Merritt,  Esq.,  an  experienced  instructor.  To  these  will  be  added  a 
church  and  other  improvements  at  an  early  day.  The  progress  made 
here,  is  due,  mainly  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  A.  F.  Page, 

Esq.  .  .  . 

The  Cary  Academy  was  conducted  in  a  two-story  frame  schoolhouse  with 
four  rooms.  Among  its  first  graduates  was  A.  F.  Page’s  son,  Walter  Hines 
Page,  who  had  returned  home  from  Bingham  Military  School  at  Mebane  for 
his  last  year  (1870-1871)  of  preparatory  school  before  enrolling  at  Trinity 
College.  A  few  months  earlier,  A.  F.  Page  had  divided  into  residential  lots 
part  of  a  three-hundred-acre  tract  he  had  acquired  in  1854.  He  named  two 


24  Telegram  (d),  Mar.  21,  Apr.  19,  July  27,  May  6,  1871;  Drie,  bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  1872,  showing 
the  joint  depot  as  No.  30  and  the  “Raleigh  &  Gaston  R.Rd.  Machine  Shops”  and  roundhouse  as  No.  39.  A 
second  roundhouse,  built  in  the  1880s,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  28,  1890.  News  and  Observer,  Dec.  30, 
1890. 

25  Telegram  (d),  July  6,  1871. 

26  Byrd  and  Miller,  Around  and  About  Cary,  5,  citing  Clark,  History  of  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta,  53-55; 
Sentinel  (d),  May  7,  1870.  (William  R.  Cox  was  an  early  president  of  the  Chatham  Railway  Co.) 


Built  about  1810  by  the  father  of 
Cary's  founder,  Allison  Frank 
Page,  the  Page  family  mill,  also 
called  Company  Mill,  stood  until 
well  into  the  second  quarter  of  the 
20th  century  on  Crabtree  Creek. 

Remnants  of  its  dam  remain  on 
old  Company  Mill  Trail  in  the 
Reedy  Creek  section  of  William  B. 

Umstead  State  Park. 

principal  streets,  leading  to  the  school  and  toward  the  next  county, 
Academy  and  Chatham  streets.  Among  early  purchasers  of  lots,  many  of 
whom  became  residents  in  the  town,  were  Andrew  J.  Woodard,  John 
Ellington,  N.  C.  Pleasants,  J.  R.  Walker,  Elizabeth  Jones,  Rufus  Jones, 
J.  R.  Page  (brother  of  A.  F.),  James  Hatch,  Mark  P.  Stone,  W.  M.  Sorrell, 
H.  D.  Holland,  John  Q.  Adams,  Alvis  Yates,  Joseph  Batchelor,  Daniel 
Mann,  V.  E.  Pell,  W.  H.  Bobbitt,  Mack  Jones,  James  E.  Allen,  and  Rev. 
A.  R.  Raven.27 

As  new  business  was  engendered  by  the  two  rail  lines  and  prosperity 
increased,  residents  of  Cary  decided  to  seek  legislative  action  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  town.  Its  charter,  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  April  3,  1871, 
provided  for  a  municipality  larger  than  original  Raleigh  had  been  —  a 
square  mile  in  size,  its  limits  half  a  mile  from  the  Chatham  Railroad’s 
warehouse  and  “parallel  with  the  four  walls  thereof.’’  The  document 
named  A.  F.  Page  mayor,  to  serve  with  five  commissioners:  R.  H.  Jones, 
A.  H.  Merritt,  M.  P.  Mallett,  H.  B.  Jordan,  and  W.  H.  Bobbitt.  The 
former  Ohio  congressman,  Samuel  Fenton  Cary,  whose  name  the  town 
appropriated,  was  again  that  year  paying  a  speaking  visit  to  Wake  County. 
He  delivered  a  series  of  temperance  lectures  in  Raleigh  on  February  7  and 
8,  1871.  Included  in  Cary’s  town  charter  was  a  prohibition  against  any 
“tippling  houses  and  like  establishments”  within  two  miles  of  its  limits. 
The  first  two  churches  within  those  limits  were  Cary  Methodist  (later 
designated  First  United  Methodist),  founded  in  the  year  of  the  town’s 


27  Sentinel  (d),  May  7,  1870;  M.  B.  Dry,  “History  of  Education  in  Cary”  (typescript.  Wake  County 
Miscellaneous  Papers,  Duke  Manuscript  Department;  Byrd  and  Miller,  Around  and  About  Cary ,  3,5,  citing 
Wake  Deed  Book  20:530-531,  and  other  deeds. 

28  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1870-1871,  c.  80;  Sentinel  (d),  Jan.  17,  1871;  Telegram  (d),  Feb.  5,  7,  8,  9,  1871; 
Byrd  and  Miller,  Around  and  About  Cary,  37;  United  Methodist  Church,  N.C.  Conference  Directory,  93; 
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chartering,  and  the  First  Baptist,  established  in  1874. 28 

Alongside  the  railway  that  helped  bring  new  prosperity  to  the  area,  A.  F. 
Page  built  Cary’s  first  hotel,  about  1869.  The  Page  family  had  long  operated 
a  steam  saw  mill  as  well  as  a  grist  mill  on  Crabtree  Creek  north  of  town.  A 
partner  during  part  of  the  time  was  John  McC.  Ellington,  with  whom  the 
Pages  operated  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  a  lumber  supply  firm,  and  a 
contracting  and  building  business.  The  Pages  also  opened  a  general  store 
and  a  dealership  in  green  fruit.  Other  nearby  saw  and  grist  mills  in  the  early 
postwar  period  were  operated  by  David  Williams,  Dr.  C.  F.  Dowd  and 
Brother,  and  Allen  and  Scott.  Dowd  was  one  of  two  early  Cary  physicians, 
the  other  being  Dr.  W.  G.  Carr.  General  storekeepers  included  A.  H. 
Dowell,  William  M.  Jones,  and  partners  H.  B.  Jordan  and  W.  E.  Pell.  Cary 
acquired  a  population  of  316  during  its  first  decade.29 

New  Town:  Apex. — Farther  along  the  Chatham  railway,  the  company 
established  a  depot  called  Apex,  supposedly  so  named  because  its  location, 
at  504  feet  above  sea  level,  was  the  highest  point  of  the  terrain  along  the  line 
at  the  time.  Riding  along  in  the  vicinity  of  that  depot  in  1870,  a  Sentinel 
writer  made  the  following  general  comment:  “On  the  route  of  the  road,  we 
observed  a  number  of  saw  mills  and  a  quantity  of  lumber  on  the  road  at 
large.  At  the  Apex  Depot  we  observed  a  large  lot  of  fine  lumber  for  the 
Richmond  market.”30 

The  future  town  of  Apex  consisted  at  the  time  of  little  more  than  the 
depot  itself,  although  businesses  were  developing  around  the  area  formerly 
referred  to  as  “Log  Pond.”  A  year  later,  August  23,  1871,  the  Apex  post 
office  was  established.  Daniel  Mann,  first  postmaster,  probably  handed  out 
the  mail  from  the  Mann  grocery  store  across  Salem  Street  from  the  railroad 
station.  He  estimated  at  the  time  that  one  hundred  families  lived  within 
three  miles  of  his  store.  According  to  Branson’s  business  directory  for 
1872,  the  owners  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  immediate  area  were  Green  H. 
Alford,  Alsey  Holland,  M.  A.  Jones,  J.  A.  Norris,  Laud  Stinson,  and 
Charlotte  Utley,  Dr.  Judd  Thompson,  physician,  listed  his  address  as 
Apex.  Cary’s  A.  F.  Page  and  John  McC.  Ellington  expanded  their  partner¬ 
ship  to  open  Apex  branches  of  their  sash,  door,  and  blind  business  as  well 
as  their  lumber  supply  and  contracting  and  building  services.  Other  nearby 
manufacturers  listed  in  the  1872  directory  included  A.  N.  Betts,  who  had  a 
turpentine  distillery  and  a  country  store;  and  Gray  Jones,  longtime  area 
resident  and  manufacturer  of  wagons  and  wheels.  Among  area  businesses 
were  also  the  Hudson  and  Thompson  steam  saw  mill;  general  stores  owned 


Grill,  Early  Methodist  Meeting  Houses,  1 19-120,  citing  history  of  Cary  Methodist  Church  by  Miss  Irma 
Ellis;  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  1980  Annual,  80. 

The  town  remained  one  square  mile  in  size  until  1947,  when  the  first  extension  of  city  limits  occurred. 
N.C.  Laws,  1947,  c.  1063. 

29  Byrd  and  Miller,  Around  and  About  Cary,  3,  5-6;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869, 
1872,  passim;  Tenth  Census  (1880). 

Page’s  hotel,  on  Ambassador  St.,  was  later  called  Walker  Hotel.  In  private  hands,  it  was  later  remodeled. 
Byrd  and  Miller,  op.  cit. ,  3. 

30  The  name  Apex  was  used  at  least  as  early  as  May  1870;  see  Sentinel  (d).  May  7, 1870.  Concerning  origin 
of  name,  see  Carl  P.  Holleman,  Jr.,  Pluck,  Perseverance  and  Paint,  3-4;  see  also  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh 
(1913),  213. 
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by  J.  D.  Lewis,  H.  C.  Olive,  and  A.  F.  Thompson;  and  the  grocery  stores  of 
S.  S.  Bradley,  J.  A.  Norris,  E.  Y.  Penny,  and  [no  first  name  given]  Mann. 
H.  C.  Olive  and  G.  W.  Atkinson  established  the  Atkinson  Plug  Tobacco 
Company  which  continued  in  operation  into  the  1880s.31 

Early  churches  in  Apex  were  Apex  First  Baptist,  organized  in  1869  by 
area  Negroes  as  Union  Chapel  Baptist;  Christian  Home  United  Church  of 
Christ,  the  cornerstone  for  which  indicates  organization  in  1869;  Apex 
United  Methodist,  founded  in  1870;  and  Apex  Baptist  Church,  formed  in 
1873  as  Apex  Missionary  Baptist.  An  Apex  Masonic  chapter  was  chartered 
in  1875  but  lasted  only  a  few  years.32 

Two  couples,  Sallie  and  John  McC.  Ellington  and  Nancy  and  Hilliard 
Bell,  owned  a  considerable  portion  of  the  square  mile  of  land  that  was  soon 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Apex.  As  early  as  1867  they  had  pooled  their 
property  and  divided  it  into  two  portions,  which  they  then  subdivided  and 
began  selling  in  smaller  parcels.  In  addition  to  the  Chatham  Rail  Company, 
early  purchasers  of  these  and  other  lots  in  the  developing  town  included 
W.  R.  Eatmon,  Henry  C.  Olive,  W.  H.  Harward,  Q.  I.  Hudson,  Rev. 
A.  N.  Betts,  Guilford  Lewis,  G.  W.  Atkinson,  W.  F.  Utley,  Jesse  R. 
Penny,  W.  S.  Mann,  Dr.  A.  J.  Thompson,  J.  R.  Upchurch,  and  P.  C. 
Ferrell.  Gray  Jones,  Rev.  Patrick  W.  Dowd  and  a  Mr.  Horton  were  also 
owners  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Some  of  these  early  purchasers 
built  homes  and  became  residents.  In  February  1873  they  secured  a  charter 
incorporating  the  town  of  Apex  and  setting  the  minicipal  limits  at  a  half  mile 
in  each  direction  from  the  center  of  the  warehouse  the  Chatham  Railroad 
had  built  west  of  its  track.  The  town  lines  were  to  run  “with  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.”  Named  mayor  was  H.  C.  Olive.  The  first 
commissioners  were  A.  N.  Betts,  W.  O.  Ellington,  Q.  I.  Hudson,  and  John 
McC.  Ellington,  W.  F.  Utley,  a  Confederate  veteran  who  had  lost  a  leg  in 
battle,  was  designated  town  marshal.33 


31  “Wonderful  Growth  of  Apex,”  unsigned  article  in  Apex  Journal  (Apex,  N.C.),  Spet.  15,  1911, 
explaining  derivation  from  popular  deer  stand  at  log-filled  pond;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records 
film;  see  Wake  Deed  Book  100:591 ;  contract  and  location  report  filed  by  Mann,  1871  (photocopy  in  author’s 
collection,  also  reproduced  in  Holleman,  Jr.,  Pluck,  between  44,  45;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory, 
1872,  passim;  H.  C.  Olive  advertisement.  Sentinel  (d),  July  23,  1873 \  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1880-1881, 
203;  Carl  Holleman,  “It  Tolled  for  Apex,”  Western  Wake  Herald,  Apr.  5, 1979,  noting  that  business  was  on 
“Factory  Hill”  and  that  its  bell  was  still  owned  by  the  First  Baptist  Church.  See  photograph  of  “Old 
Saunders  Store”  at  intersection  of  Salem  and  Saunders  sts.,  believed  to  have  housed  Mann  store  and 
original  post  office,  in  Holleman,  Jr. ,  Pluck,  between  44, 45;  see  also  post  office  contract  and  town  charter, 
loc.  cit. 

32  Holleman,  Jr.,  Pluck,  24-29,  1 12-116;  United  Methodist  Church,  N.C.  Conference  Historical  Direc¬ 
tory,  93;  Grill,  Early  Methodist  Meeting  Houses,  122-123,  citing  a  1952  history  of  Apex  Methodist  Church 
by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Beasley;  Biblical  Recorder,  Nov.  5,  1873;  Wake  Deed  Book  40:592;  Raleigh  Baptist 
Association,  1980  Annual,  80;  Masons  of  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  349. 

The  Apex  Masonic  Lodge  was  rechartered  in  1910.  Loc.  cit.  See  above,  chap.  14  at  n.  135  re  H.  W. 
Norris’s  boys’  school. 

33  “Wonderful  Growth  of  Apex,”  Apex  Journal,  Sept.  15,  1911;  Wake  Deed  Book  26: 173,  and  abstracts 
of  deeds  lent  by  Carl  P.  Holleman  and  Carl  P.  Holleman,  Jr.  [partial  list:  Book  26:477,  555,  Book  27:34, 
Book  29:417,  Book  28:724,  Book  30:465,  Book  33:649,  721 , 350,  129,  Book  34:335, 810,  Book  35:1, 267,  16, 
159,  401,  Book  37:9,  Book  38:468,  Book  40:462];  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1873,  c.  52,  ratified  Feb.  28,  1873; 
charter  reproduced  in  Holleman,  Jr.,  Pluck,  between  44,  45;  ibid.,  79. 

Gray  Jones’s  property  is  denoted  as  “G.  Jones”  on  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871,  at  the  intersection  near 
“Apex”  (denoting  railroad  station);  this  is  the  community  referred  to  as  Jones’  or  Jones’s  Crossroads 
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The  Apex  Charter  was  carefully 
copied  by  hand  into  the  town  rec¬ 
ords.  Shown  here  are  the  opening 
and  closing  sentences  of  the  7- 
section  document.  The  date  of  the 
charter  s  ratification  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly ,  February  28, 
1873,  is  considered  Apex’ s  official 
birthdate.  ( Photograph  courtesy 
Carl  P.  Holleman,  Jr.) 


Forty-five  and  fifty-foot-wide  streets  were  planned,  and  a  few  were 
partially  surveyed  in  the  early  years.  The  street  names  reveal  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  identities  and  locations  of  some  of  the  earliest  residents. 
For  example,  properties  owned  by  G.  W.  Atkinson  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Betts 
flanked  the  north  end  of  the  thoroughfare  originally  called  Atkinson-and- 
Betts  Street;  Dr.  A.  J.  Thompson  built  north  of  Thompson  Street  the 
residence  later  occupied  by  the  marshal,  W.  F.  Utley;  Ferrell  Street  (sub¬ 
sequently  renamed  Mason  Street)  bordered  property  bought  by  a  some¬ 
what  later  resident,  P.  C.  Ferrell.  No.  1  and  No.  2  streets  later  acquired 
the  names  Williams  and  Moore  streets.  The  origins  of  others  of  the  first 
street  names  are  obvious  directional  names,  including  Chatham  Street, 
leading  west  toward  Chatham  County;  Salem  Street,  pointing  north  toward 
Salem  Baptist  Church  and  an  early  election  precinct  called  Salem;  and 
Center  Street,  partially  bisecting  the  original  square  mile  and  passing  close 
to  the  center  point  specified  in  the  charter.  Nearby  Culvert  Street  was  listed 
in  an  early  (1878)  survey  as  Culbreth  Street;  but  its  location  near  an  actual 


during  the  Apr.  1865  occupation  by  Union  forces.  See  above,  chap.  13  at  nn.  133,  135.  The  name 
“Whiteheads,”  near  Jones’s  denotes  one  John  Whitehead  who  in  1863  sold  3 Yi  acres  to  the  railroad,  in  the 
expressed  hope  that  the  local  depot  (to  be  called  “Curve-ridge  Station”  would  be  established  near  his 
home.  Wake  Deed  Book  24:160-161. 

The  act  of  incorporation  erroneously  lists  Hudson’s  initials  as  Q.  Q.  The  site  of  the  warehouse  was  a  lot 
near  that  on  which  the  1914  depot  (converted  into  a  public  library),  or  between  that  building  and  Center  St. 
The  town  limits  were  redefined  and  slightly  enlarged  in  1911  when  the  definition  of  the  center  was  moved 
about  100  feet  east  and  the  limits  described  as  follows:  2690  feet  [instead  of  a  half  mile  of  2, 640  feet]  in  each 
direction  “from  a  point  marking  the  point  where  the  center  line  of  Center  Street  crosses  the  center  line  of  the 
main  track  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and  shall  run  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.” 
N.C.  Private  Laws,  1911,  c.  160,  s.  2.  See  also  Wake  BookofMaps,  191 1,  p.  6.  The  first  regular  annexation 
occurred  by  town  ordinance  in  1960,  when  two  areas,  each  Vx  mile  by  5,380  feet,  were  annexed  to  the 
southern  and  western  limits,  amounting  to  slightly  over  half  a  square  mile  in  area.  Apex,  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Town  of  Apex,  Minutes,  July  6,  1959,  Mar.  31,  May  2,  1960. 
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culvert  (under  the  Chatham  railroad  tracks),  noted  in  numerous  early  town 
deeds,  suggests  that  the  surveyor  misspelled  the  name.  Elm  street  presum¬ 
ably  acquired  that  appellation  from  the  considerable  number  of  elm  trees 
along  at  least  part  of  its  length.  By  the  close  of  the  1870s  Apex  acquired  a 
population  of  228. 34 

Postwar  Rolesville. — As  Wake  County  approached  its  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  in  1871 ,  the  only  incorporated  town  within  its  borders  othei  than 
Raleigh  had  been  Rolesville.  Unrelated  to  the  railroads,  and  populated 
primarily  by  farming  families,  the  town  remained  in  1870,  according  to 
Raleigh’s  Daily  Standard ,  a  “quiet  village.”  For  some  reason  its  municipal 
population  was  never  reported  in  the  Federal  Census  returns  until  the 
Tenth  Census  (1880),  when  its  population  was  given  as  1 15,  although  as  an 
incorporated  town  its  figures  should  have  been  included  as  early  as  the 
Sixth,  that  of  1840. 35 

Among  these  residents,  or  living  nearby,  were  several  professional  men, 
merchants,  and  mill  owners.  Physicians  Robert  J.  Fleming,  H.  W.  and 
Alexander  M.  Montague,  and  A.  R.  Young  all  listed  Rolesville  as  their 
postal  address.  Sidney  Terrell’s  tannery  was  in  the  vicinity,  as  was  the 
grocery  business  of  Stott  and  Scarborough  and  William  Williams’s  liquor 
store.  General  stores  in  the  area  listed  in  Branson’s  1872  business  directory 
belonged  to  J.  and  J.  M.  Fleming,  Joseph  Fowler,  W.  Knox  Hunter,  F.  J. 
Hartsfield,  Norfleet  Kelly,  J.  J.  and  W.  P.  Terrell,  and  N.  R.  Watkins. 
Also  part  of  the  local  economy  were  corn,  grist,  flour,  and  saw  mills  owned 
by  Dr.  Fleming  and  by  J.  C.  Lee  and  Joseph  Carpenter.  Members  of  the 
Terrell  family  continued  as  postmasters  during  the  first  decade  after  the 
war.  The  Rolesville  Masonic  Lodge  was  active  during  the  period  under  the 
leadership  of  Master  R.  C.  Harris  and  Secretary  S.  W.  Terrell.  The  white 
Baptist  church  continued,  and  a  new,  separate  church  was  formed  by  local 
black  Baptists  in  1867.  White  Methodist  churches  in  eastern  Wake  were 
grouped  together  in  1869  to  form  the  Rolesville  Circuit,  served  first  as 
pastor  by  Joseph  J.  Renn  and  then  by  Alexander  D.  Betts. 3(1 

Future  Towns 

Several  other  Wake  communities  were  in  the  1870s  in  the  process  of 
developing  into  towns  that  would  eventually  become  incorporated.  Cary 


34  Apex  street  survey,  June  20,  1878,  in  Wake  Deed  Book  54:327;  Wake  Court  Minutes,  Feb.  1849:163; 
Holleman  abstracts,  research  notes;  Holleman,  Jr.,  Pluck,  79  (see  also  maps  on  end  papers);  Tenth  Census 
(1880),  285;  table  30,  which  includes  Apex  among  the  “unincorporated  [sic]  places  [having  reports] 
returned  separately  by  the  enumerators.” 

Mrs.  Corinne  Phillips  compiled  in  1972  a  list  of  thirteen  19th-century  houses  then  extant  in  the  Apex  area. 
Of  these,  two  built  close  to  the  time  of  the  town’s  founding  were  destroyed  before  1982;  the  Ellington-Norris 
house  on  Elm  St.,  demolished  in  1976,  and  the  Mann-Olive  house  on  the  Apex-Macedonia  Rd.,  burned  in 
1981.  Phillips  list  in  Holleman,  Jr.,  Pluck,  79-83;  Raleigh  Times,  Mar.  15,  \91(y,We  stern  Wake  Herald,  Nov. 
4,  1981.  See  Carl  Holleman,  “Apex’s  Oldest  House”  and  “Some  of  Apex’s  First  Houses  Were  Promi¬ 
nent,”  Western  Wake  Herald,  Apr.  12,  19,  1979,  re  others  of  the  oldest  structures. 

35  See  above,  chap.  12  at  nn.  76-78;  Standard  (d),  Jan.  3,  1870;  Tenth  Census  (1880).  Local  teachers,  as 
noted  above,  chap.  14  at  n.  135,  included  Mrs.  Terrell  and  a  Miss  Redford. 

3e  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868, 1869, 1872;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film; 
Freeman,  History  of  Greater  Rolesville  Area,  28,  67;  Grill,  Early  Methodist  Meeting  Houses,  116. 
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and  Apex,  described  above,  were  just  one  and  two  years  away  from 
acquiring  their  charters.  Growing  Morrisville  and  Forestville  would  be 
incorporated  within  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  as  would  Holly  Springs, 
although  the  latter  town  was  experiencing  the  opposite  of  prosperity  at  the 
time.  Other  antebellum  communities  that  were  to  become  chartered 
municipalities  still  later  but  were  already  experiencing  some  growth  in 
terms  of  business  activity  were  Gamer,  Wake  Forest,  Wakefield,  Eagle 
Rock,  and  New  Hill. 

Morrisville. — In  postwar  Morrisville,  the  number  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  continued  to  increase  as  its  economy  was  aided  by  the  town’s 
location  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Local  merchants  included  J.  M. 
Pugh,  S.  S.  Carter,  S.  R.  Horn,  C.  J.  Green  &  Company,  A.  A.  Pollard, 
and  Jacob  Sorrell,  all  operating  general  stores.  George  L.  Tonnoffski,  of 
the  Raleigh  family,  opened  a  liquor  store  in  Morrisville  before  1872.  J.  M. 
Moring  was  a  resident  attorney,  and  there  were  at  least  four  physicians  in 
the  area:  C.  J.  Alison,  Thomas  Hicks,  W.  T.  Herndon,  and  T.  W.  Young. 
The  firm  of  Penny  &  Carlton  did  cabinet  work;  David  Williams  operated  a 
steam  saw  mill.  Alongside  the  railroad,  Page  also  built  the  Morrisville  Hotel 
before  1872.  The  Morrisville  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1866.  The 
population  inside  the  area  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Morrisville  in  1875 
was  on  the  way  toward  numbering  the  165  souls  recorded  by  the  next 
census.37 

Forestville. — The  long-time  thriving  town  of  Forestville  also  continued 
after  the  war  to  profit  from  its  location  on  a  railroad,  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston,  especially  in  terms  of  transportation  for  local  forestry  and  man¬ 
ufactured  products.  Along  the  Neuse  River  and  other  nearby  smaller 
watercourses,  the  number  of  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills  increased.  Operat¬ 
ing  in  1872  were  mills  owned  by  William  B.  Allegre,  J.  M.  Crenshaw, 
Peterson  Dunn,  Foster  Fort’s  heirs,  J.  A.  Hicks,  R.  E.  Freeman,  Calvin 
Mitchell,  and  Smith  and  Wiggs.  W.  B.  Dunn  and  Company  continued 
making  and  selling  agricultural  implements  from  their  foundry  and  plow 
factory.  The  local  economy  was  prosperous  enough  to  warrant  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  general  stores,  including  those  of  Daniel  W.  and  Romulus  L. 
Allen,  J.  M.  Crenshaw,  J.  R.  Dunn  and  Son,  Dr.  B.  S.  Harrison,  C.  C. 
Rogers,  and  L.  R.  and  W.  F.  Wyatt.  In  addition,  F.  Fort  sold  liquors  and 
Arch  H.  Moore  was  a  local  shoemaker.  Area  Masons  in  1868  organized 
Forrestville  [sic]  Masonic  Lodge  No.  282,  which  later  became  the  Wake 
Forest  Lodge  No.  282.  The  1 16  people  living  in  the  neighborhood  near  the 
end  of  the  decade  incorporated  the  town  of  Forestville  in  1879. 38 


37  Branson  ,N.C.  Business  Directories,  1867-1868,  1869,  1872,  passim;  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  1980 
Annual,  81;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1874-1875,  c.  40;  Tenth  Census  (1880). 

Morrisville’s  charter  was  repealed  in  1933,  and  the  town  reincorporated  in  1947.  N.C.  Private  Laws, 
1933,  c.  190;  N.C.  Laws,  1947,  c.  776. 

38  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869,  1872;  Masons  oCN.C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No. 
282;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1879,  c.  103;  Tenth  Census  (1880).  At  least  one  private  school,  that  of  A.  F. 
Purefoy,  was  operating,  as  noted  above,  chap.  14  n.  135. 
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Holly  Springs.—  The  Chatham  Railroad,  bringer  of  prosperity  to  Apex 
and  other  towns  along  its  route,  had  the  opposite  effect  on  the  village  of 
Holly  Springs,  six  miles  away  from  its  route.  Old-timers  recalled  to  histo¬ 
rian  Moses  Amis  that  during  the  first  postwar  decade,  numbers  of  its 
residents  moved  away  seeking  better  opportunities.  Not  until  the  mid- 
1870s  did  the  town’s  prosperity  begin  to  return.  Meanwhile,  those  who 
remained  continued  as  before  the  war  to  place  emphasis  on  the  education  of 
their  children.  When  local  schools  failed,  groups  of  parents  organized 
classes  in  homes.  J.  D.  Marcom  was  one  of  the  teachers  employed  during 
those  years.  Augmenting  the  existing  churches,  the  Holly  Springs 
Methodist  Church  was  founded  in  the  late  1860s.  Some  fifty  freedmen 
organized  the  Negro  First  Baptist  Church  of  Holly  Springs  in  1866;  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  founded  the  Christian  Church  there  in  1871 .  Dr. 
Samuel  Taylor  continued  his  medical  practice,  joined  in  the  1870s  by  Dr. 
John  McLean.  Merchant  J.  J.  Blanchard  kept  his  grocery  and  liquor  store 
open,  and  Chatham  County’s  H.  A.  London  and  Son  operated  a  general 
store.  There  were  two  turpentine  distilleries,  owned  by  Rogers,  Leslie  and 
Company  and  by  Payton  Norris.  And  at  least  four  flour  and  grist  mills 
continued  in  operation  throughout  the  period;  their  proprietors  were 
G.  Beckwith,  William  Clements,  Bright  Holland,  and  Thomas  Jones.39 

Garner. — Another  town-in-the-making  was  the  area  around  the  railroad 
stop  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  called  Garner’ s  Station.  Still  more  than 
a  decade  away  from  acquiring  a  town  charter,  the  neighborhood  was 
developing  as  a  community  along  the  route  of  the  rails  and  to  the  west 
around  Beulah  Methodist  Church,  from  which  the  area  had  been  known 
informally  as  Beulah  since  about  1862.  Local  Negroes  organized  the  Wake 
Piney  Grove  Baptist  Church  in  1867;  another  group  formed  the  Juniper 
Level  Baptist  Church  farther  south  in  Panther  Branch  Township.  Before 
the  end  of  the  1 870s  the  village  was  to  have  its  own  post  office  and  be  known 
by  its  railroad  stop  name,  Garner’s  Station,  before  becoming  officially 
Garner.40 

Wake  Forest.  — Still  farther  in  the  future  was  the  chartering  of  the  town  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  later  to  be  renamed  simply  Wake  Forest.  As  an 


39  Amis ,  Historical  Raleigh  (1913),  244-245;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869,  1872; 
United  Methodist  Church,  N.C.  Conference  Historical  Directory,  93;  Grill,  Early  Methodist  Meeting 
Houses,  88-89;  Trotter,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  unnumbered  77th  page;  B.  Sanders, 
“Metamorphosis,”  4. 

The  mill  owned  by  Thomas  Jones  was  known  as  Thomas’s  Mill  and  so  listed  in  Branson.  Carl  P.  Holleman 
to  author.  Sept.  17, 1980,  citing  research  in  Wake  Deed  Book  88:686, 688,  Book  232:306, 189,  Book  162: 152, 
191. 

The  General  Assembly  chartered  Holly  Springs  in  the  same  year  (1877)  that  a  post  office  was  established 
there.  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1877,  c.  55;U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film.  The  Tenth  Census  (1880) 
fails  to  list  the  population  of  Holly  Springs. 

40  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1883,  c.  88;  Grill,  Early  Methodist  Meeting  Houses,  92-97;  Trotter,  History  of 
Wake  Baptist  Association,  113,  80-81;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film. 

Beulah  Church  was  replaced  by  Garner  First  Methodist  Church  after  the  Civil  War.  United  Methodist 
Church,  N.C.  Conference  Historical  Directory,  93;  Grill,  op.  cit. ,  96-97.  Other  sources  supporting  the 
earlier  community  name  of  Beulah  include  R.  O.  Heater,  Sr.,  Cary,  June  24,  1969,  in  conversation  with 
author,  and  WPA,  Slave  Narratives  14:213.  See  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871:  “Section  House”  at  Garner 
location  and  “Beulah  Church”  nearby. 
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unincorporated  village  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  route,  it  had  sustained  a 
long-time  rivalry  with  Forestville,  where  the  nearest  station  was  located; 
and  the  competition  continued  after  the  war.  The  student  body  of  the 
college  was  again  growing,  after  having  begun  to  return  to  the  campus  in  the 
year  following  the  war.  J.  S.  Purefoy  had  kept  his  hotel  open  in  the  village, 
as  well  as  his  general  store;  J.  M.  Brewer  and  Robert  H.  Timberlake  also 
had  stores.  In  1868  the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church  assisted  its  Negro 
members  to  form  a  separate  congregation,  which  took  the  name  Olive 
Branch  Baptist.  In  1873  the  Wake  Forest  College  post  office,  which  had 
been  discontinued  in  1848,  was  reestablished,  and  in  1874  the  railroad  depot 
was  removed  from  Forestville  to  the  college  town.  L.  L.  Polk’s  Handbook 
of  North  Carolina  (1879)  noted  that  “the  trains  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
railroad  skirt  the  campus,  and  stop  at  the  depot  in  front  of  the  College.  It 
[the  college]  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  village,  and  in  a  neighborhood  of 
sobriety  and  thrift.”  Some  456  people  were  living  close  enough  together  at 
the  end  of  the  decade  to  incorporate  themselves  into  a  town.41 

Wakefield. — Although  the  federal  government  discontinued  the  long- 
established  Wakefield  post  office  in  December  1866,  it  was  only  a  few 
months  before  postal  service  was  renewed.  While  he  lived  in  Wakefield, 
Augustus  Foster  kept  his  grist  mill  operating.  B.  T.  Strickland  continued 
his  flour  and  grist  mill,  and  local  residents  were  served  by  the  general  stores 
of  O.  G.  Hopkins  and  Thomas  J.  Wiggs.  The  town’s  incorporation  was  not 
to  occur  until  near  the  end  of  the  century;  the  place  was  destined  to  remain 
unconnected  with  rail  transportation,  even  when  the  general  area  received 
rail  service  early  in  the  twentieth  century.42 

The  Zebulon  Area. — The  country  road  connecting  Wakefield  with 
Earpsboro  to  the  southeast  in  neighboring  Johnston  County  ran  through  a 
sparsely  populated  portion  of  Wake  still  largely  covered  with  pine  trees. 
When  county  surveyor  Fendol  Be  vers  platted  his  1871  map  of  Wake,  he 
indicated  the  location  of  a  turpentine  still  in  the  easternmost  portion  of  the 
forest  near  the  line  dividing  the  two  counties.  Bevers  also  described  part  of 
the  area  with  the  single  word  “swamp,”  and  noted  the  names  or  initials  of 
only  a  few  scattered  families.  In  the  1870s  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which 
the  town  of  Zebulon  was  eventually  to  be  built  were  Martha  and  John 
Wesley  Horton  and  the  Michael  Whitley  family.  The  Hortons’  home  had 
stood  near  the  road  since  before  the  Civil  War,  having  been  acquired  by 
them  in  1869  from  its  builders,  Alpheus  Judson  Underhill  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Emma  Eliza  Chamblee,  when  the  Underhills  moved  away  from  the 


41  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1880,  c.  1  ;N.C.  Public  Laws,  1887,  c.  18;  E.  E.  Folk,  “Wake  Forest  Born  from 
School,”  Raleigh  Times,  July  22,  1971 ;  Paschal,  Wake  Forest  College  1:193,  199-200,2:6;  Branson,  N.C. 
Business  Directory,  1869,  1872;  Paschal,  op.  cit.  2:4-5 ;  Trotter,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  95-96; 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Polk,  Handbook  of  N.C.,  189;  Tenth  Census  (1880). 

42  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869, 1872; 
N.C.  Private  Laws,  1899,  c.  275. 

Wakefield  historians  have  generally  agreed  that  the  town’s  eventual  declining  prosperity  was  directly 
related  to  the  routing  of  the  Raleigh  and  Pamlico  Railroad’s  bypassing  the  town  early  in  the  20th  century. 
See,  for  example,  Tippett,  History  of  Zebulon,  Vicinity,  30-31.  Regarding  Augustus  Foster  s  removal  to 
Louisburg,  see  Wake  Deed  Book  34:307. 
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neighborhood.  The  house  remained  in  its  original  location  when  the  area 
acquired  a  railroad,  a  post  office,  and  the  incorporated  town  of  Zebulon,  all 
in  the  year  1907. 43 

Eagle  Rock . — A  well-established  antebellum  village.  Eagle  Rock,  was 
even  farther  away  from  its  eventual  chartering;  its  residents,  too,  were  not 
to  be  served  by  rail  transportation  until  the  twentieth  century.  Their  post¬ 
war  prosperity  was  apparently  related  to  farming  pursuits  in  the  area.  At 
least  three  flour  or  grist  mills  were  operating  immediately  after  the  war. 
Owners  were  James  Todd,  W.  A.  Rhodes,  and  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Avera,  who 
also  owned  a  general  store.  By  the  early  1870s  there  were  four  other 
physicians  besides  Dr.  Avera  —  Drs.  Walter  Debnam,  A.  Montague,  W.  E. 
Richardson,  and  R.  B.  Ellis.  Dr.  Ellis  was  also  proprietor  of  a  drug  store, 
and  there  were  at  least  four  other  general  stores  in  the  area  —  those  of  J.  W. 
Marshbanks  and  W.  W.  Pace,  and  two  operating  under  the  names 
Richardson  and  Nowell,  and  Richardson  and  Hobbs.44 

The  Wendell  Area. — South  of  Eagle  Rock,  the  area  east  and  north  of 
Buffalo  Creek  that  eventually  became  the  town  of  Wendell  was  rural,  with 
no  major  road  traversing  its  fields  and  forests.  Landowners  in  the  vicinity 
included  families  named  Hunnicutt,  Nichols,  Nowell,  Rhodes, 
Richardson,  Todd,  Tucker,  and  others.  Some  of  the  families  were  members 
of  Hephzibah  Baptist  Church,  several  miles  north.  According  to  later 
long-time  residents,  a  public  school  was  being  taught  about  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  by  Riley  Privette.  The  school  was  said  to  have  been 
located  immediately  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  later  Wendell  Elementary 
School.  On  the  site  of  another  later  school,  Carver  Elementary,  a  group  of 
Negroes  who  had  begun  holding  services  before  the  end  of  the  war  or¬ 
ganized  and  built  the  original  Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church  in  1 865 .  Later, 
in  1871,  another  community  of  black  families  purchased  an  acre  of  land 
from  Daniel  Scarborough  on  what  was  known  as  the  Riley  Hill,  and  built 
the  Riley  Hill  Baptist  Church.  The  nearest  post  office  for  area  residents  was 
at  Eagle  Rock,  until  late  in  the  century.  It  was  not  until  early  in  the 
twentieth  that  the  town  of  Wendell  was  to  be  incorporated,  and  still  later 
that  a  railroad  would  connect  the  area  with  Raleigh  and  other  cities.45 

New  Hill. — In  Wake’s  southwestern  corner,  the  antebellum  community 
of  New  Hill  was  experiencing  new  growth  as  a  result  of  the  locating  of  the 


43  Be  vers  map  of  Wake,  1871 ;  Wake  Deed  Book  28:556;  Tippett,  History  of  Zebulon,  Vicinity,  44-46,51, 
52,  map  following  57, 49  (citing  “Progress  Comes  Along  Its  Lines,  Norfolk  and  Southern  Doing  Great  Work 
in  Eastern  N.C.,”  News  and  Observer,  June  6,  1907);  Railway  Age,  Mar.  29,  1907;  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  Records  film;  A^.C.  Private  Laws,  1907,  c.  84.  The  Underhill-Horton  home,  thought  to  be  the 
oldest  surviving  structure  in  Zebulon,  remained  standing  in  1982  at  214  West  Horton  St.,  named  for  the 
family  from  whom  the  town’s  developers  purchased  the  property.  Tippett,  op.  cit. ,  45,  51. 

44  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1911,  c.  318;  Railway  Age,  Mar.  29,  1907;  Railroad  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1907; 
Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory ,  1867-1868,  1869,  1872.  Rev.  M.  G.  Todd,  as  noted  above,  chap.  14atn. 
135,  was  a  local  teacher. 

Dr.  Avera’s  1870s  house,  on  the  Robertson  Mill  Road,  descended  within  the  family  through  the  John 
Winstons  and  was  in  1982  the  residence  of  the  Thomas  Winston  Broadfoot  family. 

40  Bevers  map  of  Wake,  1871;  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  258;  membership  records,  Hephzibah  Baptist 
Church,  Church  Records  film,  State  Archives;  research  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Hester,  cited  in  Betsy  B.  Ledford, 
“History  of  Wendell,’’  1,  and  historical  feature  in  Gold  Leaf  Farmer,  Oct.  7,  1971;  Trotter,  His  toryofWake 
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new  Chatham  Railway  through  its  neighborhood.  W.  H.  Matthews,  local 
retail  grocer  there,  and  general  store  proprietor  R.  M.  Brown,  were  joined 
by  at  least  three  other  merchants  by  1872.  They  were  J.  W.  Collins, 
Thomas  Harton,  and  John  Wilburn.  At  nearby  Lashley’s  Crossroads  a 
sawmill  powered  by  two  fifty-horsepower  steam  engines  was  in  1870 
keeping  twenty-five  men  employed.  Its  proprietors  were  J.  McC.  El¬ 
lington,  J.  C.  Hunter,  C.  H.  Beckwith,  and  D.  B.  Holland.  The  town  of 
New  Hill  was  to  become  an  incorporated  town  early  in  the  twentieth 
century,  but  only  for  a  brief  decade.46 

Other  Railway-related  Communities 

Several  antebellum  Wake  County  communities,  not  destined  to  become 
incorporated  towns,  nevertheless  enjoyed  some  postwar  prosperity  that 
was  at  least  partially  related  to  the  location  of  each  on  one  of  the  three 
railroads  traversing  the  county  at  the  time.  Millbrook,  Huntsville  (Neuse), 
Dunnsville  (Neuse  Crossroads),  Auburn,  Asbury,  and  Brassfield  were 
among  these.  Each  remained  largely  rural  in  character  or  became  absorbed 
in  nearby  urban  centers  during  the  next  century. 

Millbrook.- The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  had  in  the  1860s  established  six 
miles  north  of  its  Raleigh  depot  a  station  at  Millbrook,  or  Mill  Brook,  as  the 
nearby  watercourse  was  called.  A  community  began  to  grow  up  around  the 
rail  stop.  The  Millbrook  Methodist  Church  was  founded  about  1865  as 
Sidney  Bethlehem  Church,  named  for  an  elder,  Sidney  R.  Traywick. 
Millbrook  Baptist  Church  followed  ten  years  later.  It  was  to  be  the  late 
1880s,  however,  before  the  neighborhood  succeeded  in  having  the 
Millbrook  post  office  established.47 

Huntsville  (Neuse)  and  Dunnsville  (Neuse  Crossroads). — Farther  north 
along  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  route,  the  Huntsville  depot  was  a  convenient 
outlet  for  products  of  the  oil  factory  that  W.  R.  Miller  was  operating  as 
early  as  1 869.  At  nearby  Dunnsville,  Peterson  Dunn,  a  major  landowner  in 
the  area,  operated  a  general  store.  The  two  communities,  only  a  mile  apart, 
were  served  by  a  single  post  office  called  Neuse,  beginning  in  1873.  That 
name  replaced  the  name  of  Huntsville,  and  Dunnsville  became  Neuse 
Crossroads.48 


Baptist  Association,  97-98, 99-100;  Wake  Deed  Book  190:254;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Appointments 
film,  verifying  Eagle  Rock  Post  Office  established  1827;  Wendell  1891;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1903,  c.  316 
(Wendell  charter);  Railway  Age,  Sept.  14,  1906,  recording  completion  of  Raleigh  and  Pamlico  Sound 
Railroad  through  Wendell. 

46  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871 ;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869,  1872;  Ninth  Census 
(1870),  Industrial  Schedule;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1907,  c.  384;  N.C.  Private  Laws,  1917,  c.  126. 

47  Raleigh  and  Gaston  schedule,  1868,  in  author’s  collection;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory.  1866- 
1867,  145;  United  Methodist  Church,  N.C.  Conference  Directory,  94;  Grill,  Early  Methodist  Meeting 
Houses,  100-101,  117;  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  1980  Annual,  81;  and  see  “Millbrook  Baptists  Mark 
75th  Anniversary  Soon,”  News  and  Observer,  July  29,  1950. 

The  Millbrook  post  office  was  established  in  1888,  discontinued  in  1977  to  be  replaced  by  a  larger  area 
office  on  Millbrook  Rd.  at  Departure  Ave.  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film ;  Raleigh  Times,  Feb. 
27,  1977.  Part  of  the  community  was  still  outside  the  Raleigh  city  limits  in  1981 .  Raleigh,  Annexation  map. 

48  Raleigh  and  Gaston  schedule,  1868,  in  author’s  collection;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869, 
1872,  1866-1867;  see  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film. 
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This  1868  train  schedule  notes  arrival  and  departure  times  for  freight  and  mail 
trains  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad.  The  first  four  stations  listed  are  Wake 
County  towns  or  communities.  Distances  between  stations  are  given  as  follows: 
Raleigh  to  Millbrook,  6  miles;  Millbrook  to  Huntsville,  4  miles;  Huntsville  to  Wake 
(Forest),  5Vi  miles.  Allowing  for  planned  time  at  the  various  stops,  freight  trains 
took  nearly  2  hours  to  reach  Wake  Forest  and  11  hours  for  the  97-mile  trip  to 
Weldon,  where  the  R&G  connected  with  lines  through  Virginia.  Mail  trains  were 
faster:  Raleigh  to  Wake  Forest,  54  minutes;  Raleigh  to  Weldon,  5  hours,  35 
minutes.  ( Photocopy  in  author's  collection.) 


Auburn. — Located  southeast  of  Raleigh  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
the  community  known  for  decades  as  Auburn  prospered  sufficiently  to 
support  four  mills  and  several  stores.  J.  J.  and  R.  W.  Young  were  pro¬ 
prietors  of  a  steam  saw  mill.  William  Bond,  W.  L.  Fort,  and  William  R.  Pool 
operated  grist  mills;  the  Pool  mill  also  produced  flour.  Grocers  J.  G. 
Andrews  and  B.  Pool  kept  their  stores  open,  as  did  general  store  proprietor 
Haywood  Griffith.  And  joining  them  as  general  merchants  after  1869  were 
G.  W.  Crockett,  J.  R.  Johnson,  William  Jewell,  and  T.  L.  Smith.  Physi¬ 
cians  W.  J.  Busbee  and  L.  C.  Manly  listed  the  Auburn  post  office  as  their 
address.  Area  Masons  had  organized  the  Anchor  Lodge  No.  234  as  early  as 
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December  1865.  Negro  members  of  Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church  sepa¬ 
rated  about  1867  to  form  Springfield  Baptist.49 

Asbury. — Between  Raleigh  and  Cary,  the  community  of  Asbury  had 
developed  around  the  Asbury  Chapel  from  which  its  name  evidently  de¬ 
rived,  around  the  school  that  functioned  during  the  Civil  War,  and  around 
its  depot  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Perhaps  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  two  incorporated  towns,  it  never  became  a  chartered  town  itself,  and 
even  its  post  office  was  operative  for  less  than  a  year,  1879-1880.  But  for  a 
while  after  the  war,  James  E.  Allen  &  Company’s  brick  yard  and  A.  H. 
Dowell’s  general  store  nearby  continued  in  business  into  the  early  1 870s.50 

Brassfield. — Before  1871  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  established 
Brassfield  Station  in  that  part  of  Cedar  Fork  Township  that  was  a  decade 
later  to  comprise  part  of  the  new  county  of  Durham.  The  Brassfield  com¬ 
munity,  which  had  lost  its  post  office  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  regained  it 
in  November  1865.  J.  W.  Wiggins,  the  postmaster,  probably  handed  out 
the  mail  from  the  general  store  he  maintained  there  into  the  1870s.51 

Communities  Without  Railroads 

Even  though  unconnected  with  rail  communication,  several  other  Wake 
communities  were  identifiable  as  villages  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 
These  appear  on  the  Bevers  map  and  include  Milbumie,  Hartsville  (Mitch¬ 
ell’s  Mill),  Rosinburg,  Moore’s  Mill,  Gulley’s  Mill,  Banks,  Myatt’ s  Mills, 
Old  Shop  (Fuquay-Varina),  Hollands,  Collins  or  Holleman’s  Crossroads, 
Green  Level,  Hayes’  Store,  Hutchinson’s  Store  and  Tippers  (Six  Forks), 
Leesville,  Cedar  Fork,  Rogers  Store,  New  Light,  Fishdam,  Ferrell’s, 
Dayton,  and  Kelvin  Grove.  Most  of  these  had  post  offices  in  or  soon  after 
1871.  Several  others,  including  Betts’  Store  and  Middle  Creek,  lost  their 
post  offices  soon  after  the  war,  along  with  much  of  their  former  identities. 

Milbumie. — East  of  Raleigh,  near  where  the  main  highway  east  crossed 
the  Neuse  River,  the  antebellum  post  office  at  Milbumie  was  discontinued 
and  reestablished  several  times  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  community  existed  around  the  grist  mill  operated  after  the  war  by  the 
Neuse  Manufacturing  Company,  owner  of  the  Union-destroyed  paper  mill 


49  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  see  above,  chap.  12  at  nn.  87-90;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory, 
1867-1868,  1869,  1872;  Masons  of  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  234;  Trotter,  History  of 
Wake  Baptist  Association,  101. 

50  See  above,  chap.  10  at  nn.  40-44,  chap.  13  at  n.  91;  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  Records  film;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869,  172. 

The  Asbury  Chapel,  founded  about  1850,  sold  land  for  the  N.C.  Railroad  depot.  Grill,  Early  Methodist 
Meeting  Houses,  81-83. 

51  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1881,  c.  138;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records 
film;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869,  1872. 

Although  the  name  continued  to  appear  on  Durham  County  highway  maps  in  the  1980s,  one  writer  as 
early  as  1927  observed  that  “today  Brassfield  is  little  more  than  a  memory.”  William  Kenneth  Boyd,  The 
Story  of  Durham,  City  of  the  New  South,  21-23.  Brassfield  and  the  railroad  lie  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Research  Triangle  Park.  Most  of  that  part  of  the  Park  within  Durham  County  is  in  the  old  Cedar  Fork 
Township  that  was  part  of  Wake  County  until  1881.  Cf.  current  maps  with  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871 .  Also 
see  below  at  n.  68. 
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there.  Among  the  neighborhood  residents  was  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Dunn,  physi¬ 
cian.  The  waterside  site  became  a  popular  setting  for  social  gatherings, 
including  in  1871  a  German  Peace  Jubilee  held  by  German-speaking  local 
residents.52 

Hartsfield  or  Hartsville  ( Mitchell's  Mill).—  Hartsfield,  or  Hartsville,  as 
its  later  post  office  name  was  spelled,  had  developed  in  northeastern  Wake 
County  near  Dr.  Wesley  Hartsfield’s  mill.  The  community  later  became 
known  as  Mitchell’s  Mill,  after  R.  Calvin  Mitchell  acquired  the  site.53 

Rosinburg.—  Near  the  far  eastern  edge  of  the  county,  in  Little  River 
Township,  the  antebellum  community  of  Rosinburg  continued  as  a  rural 
center  through  most  of  the  rest  of  the  century.  The  White  Stone  Masonic 
Lodge,  chartered  before  the  war,  lent  its  name  as  well  as  its  lodge  building 
to  a  local  white  Baptist  congregation  that  organized  in  the  late  1860s.  A  few 
years  earlier,  about  1865,  the  Bush  Arbor  Baptist,  or  Wake  Chapel  Baptist 
Church,  was  formed  by  local  Negroes.  Both  churches  later  moved  to 
Wakefield  and  changed  their  names  to  Wakefield  Central  Baptist  and 
Wakefield  Baptist,  respectively.  Among  local  business  leaders  were  saw 
mill  and  cotton  gin  owners  William  Bryant  Chamblee  and  Bertis  Terrell 
Strickland,  and  local  merchant  Thomas  J.  Wiggs.  Other  community  family 
names  included  Whitley,  Baker,  Stallings,  and  Bunn.  For  a  decade,  late  in 
the  century,  the  village  had  its  own  post  office,  separate  from  neighboring 
Wakefield’s.54 

Moore's  Mill. — Southwest  of  Wakefield,  a  community  called  Moore’s 
Mill  was  developing  in  the  1 870s  around  the  mill  on  Little  River  carrying  the 
Moore  family’s  name.  For  a  few  years  the  community  had  its  own  post 
office,  separate  from  Wakefield’s.  Miss  Nancy  N.  Liles  was  the  first 
postmaster,  in  1874. 55 

Gulley's  Mill. — Near  the  intersection  of  the  Avent  Ferry  and  Smithfield 
roads  in  Panther  Branch  Township,  Gulley’s  Mill  had  a  post  office  in  the 
late  1870s.  Robert  C.  Gulley  was  postmaster  for  a  while.  The  residents  in 
the  locality  never  secured  a  charter  to  become  a  town,  and  it  remained  a 
small  crossroads  community.56 


52  U.s.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868, 1869, 1872; 
Telegram  (d),  Apr.  11,  12,  1871. 

On  the  site  of  the  burned  paper  mill,  Wake  County’s  first  hydroelectric  plant  was  built,  operated  trom 
1903  through  1913,  and  was  dismantled  in  1918.  News  and  Observer,  Feb.  19,  1903;  Riiey,  Carolina  Power 
and  Light,  32-33,  87,  351.  The  shell  of  the  brick  structure  was  standing  in  the  early  1980s  (photographs  in 
author’s  collection).  Iden,  “Milburnie”;  author’s  interview.  Sept.  1973,  with  Fad  Montague  (born  Jan.  1, 
1882),  who  helped  rebuild  dam. 

53  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  Branson,  N.C.  Business 
Directory,  1867-1868,  1872;  Wake  Deed  Book  76:540,  541.  See  also  Tippett,  History  ofZebulon,  Vicinity, 
14-16. 

54  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871,  and  later  maps;  Masons  of  N  .C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No. 
155;  Tippett,  History  ofZebulon,  Vicinity,  2-9,  41;  Trotter ,  History  of  Wake  Baptist  Association,  1 14-115; 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film. 

The  White  Stone-Wakefield  Central  Baptist  Church  was  also  the  parent  church  from  which  the  congre¬ 
gation  that  formed  Zebulon  Baptist  Church  withdrew  in  1907.  N.C.  Historical  Records  Survey  Project, 
Inventory  of  Church  Archives:  Raleigh  Association,  25;  Tippett,  History  ofZebulon,  Vicinity,  3,  38-39,  79. 

55  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film. 

56  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film. 
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Banks. — South  of  the  capital,  another  community  in  which  the  federal 
government  established  a  new  post  office  soon  after  the  war  was  Banks. 
Miss  Alice  E.  Banks  was  appointed  its  first  postmaster  on  July  17,  1872. 
Thomas  L.  Banks  was  a  physician  there,  and  A.  Myatt  operated  a  flour  and 
grist  mill  in  the  area.57 

Myatt’ s  Mills. — Several  years  before  the  war  the  post  office  at  Myatt’ s 
Mills,  near  Willow  Springs,  had  been  discontinued.  Soon  afterward  it  was 
reestablished  under  its  original  postmaster,  W.  A.  Myatt.58 

Old  Shop  {Fuquay-V arina) . — An  antebellum  post  office  called  Old  Shop 
was  reestablished  in  1874;  John  L.  Johnson  was  postmaster  for  most  of  the 
brief  period  that  it  was  again  operative.  Discontinued  again  in  1880,  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  nearby  post  office  called  Varina,  established  the  same  year. 
Meanwhile,  not  too  far  away  were  the  chalybeate  springs  that  were  to  give 
the  name  Fuqua’s  or  Fuquay  Springs  to  the  locality.  Among  public  events 
held  at  the  springs,  a  Democratic  barbecue  August  7,  1868,  attracted  what 
Raleigh’s  Sentinel  termed  “one  of  the  largest  local  gatherings  ever  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  County.”  Focal  resident  William  Ballentine  presided,  and  “a 
number  of  ladies  also  graced  the  occasion.”  Masons  in  the  vicinity  joined 
with  a  group  in  the  adjoining  county  to  form  Harnett  Fodge  No.  258  in  1 866. 
An  early  postwar  business  was  E.  H.  Wilson’s  general  store.59 

Holland’ s .- The  community  of  Holland’s,  in  the  southern  Wake 
township  of  Middle  Creek,  had  grown  up  around  Holland’s  Methodist 
Church  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  had  become  populous  enough  by 
1865  to  warrant  organizing  the  William  T.  Bain  Masonic  Fodge  No  231. 
For  a  few  years  late  in  the  following  decade  the  Holland’s  Post  Office 
flourished.  The  community  called  Middle  Creek  in  nearby  Panther  Branch 
Township  lost  its  own  post  office  in  1868. 60 

Collins  (Holleman’ s)  Crossroads. — The  crossroads  community  in 
southwest  Wake  known  as  Collins  Crossroads  during  the  1865  occupation 
later  by  Union  forces  was  called  Enno,  but  eventually  acquired  the  lasting 
name  Holleman’s  Crossroads.  The  Collins  Grove  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  in  1 870.  Focal  Masons  were  granted  a  charter  in  1875  as  the  Enno 
Fodge  No.  354,  but  that  organization  lasted  only  a  decade.61 


57  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory ,  1867-1868,  1869, 1872. 

58  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film. 

59  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Sentinel  (d),  Aug.  11,  12,  1868;  Masons  of  N.C., 
Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  258;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1877-1878,  299;  see  above, 
chap.  12  at  n.  70,  re  origin  of  name;  also  see  1879  letters  postmarked  Old  Shop,  N.C.,  in  R.  Johnson, 
Concerning  Our  Ancestors,  52-59. 

60  See  above,  chap.  6  at  n.  14;  Masons  of  N.C. ,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  23 1 ;  N.C.  Private 
Laws,  1868-1869,  c.  85;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film. 

61  See  above,  chap.  13  at  nn.  130-133;  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871,  and  later  maps;  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  Records  film;  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  1980  Annual,  80;  Masons  of  N.C.,  Proceedings  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  354. 

The  community  post  office  established  in  the  area  in  1881  was  called  Collins,  but  shortly  was  changed  to 
Enno,  the  name  that  survived  until  the  office  was  discontinued  in  1907.  U.S.,  loc.  cit. 
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Green  Level. — Green  Level,  near  Cary  in  White  Oak  Township,  al¬ 
though  not  located  on  one  of  the  railroads  in  the  1860s,  was  on  one  of  the 
major  east-west  roads  connecting  Raleigh  and  Pittsboro.  Its  post  office  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  reopened;  Miss  A.  D.  Upchurch  was  its  first  postwar 
postmaster,  followed  by  B.  M.  Yates.  The  county  governing  board  created 
the  Green  Level  precinct  in  1868.  The  Green  Level  Masonic  Lodge  was 
organized  in  1867,  and  the  Green  Level  Baptist  Church  in  1870.  By  1871 
Masonic  and  church  members  were  constructing  a  building  cooperatively 
for  their  joint  use.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Council  donated  the  two-acre  site  to 
both  organizations,  and  both  used  the  building.  Local  legend  has  it  that  the 
community’s  name  originated  with  the  comment  of  an  old-timer  (some  say 
he  was  Indian)  that  the  area  surrounding  the  crossroads  was  exceptionally 
green  and  level.  The  thriving  neighborhood  had  in  1872  at  least  seven 
general  stores.  Their  proprietors  were  J.  W.  Bolling,  Howell  and  Perry, 
R.  H.  Jinks,  W.  S.  Jinks,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  John  Upchurch,  and  B.  M. 
Yates.62 

Hayes’  Store.—  The  community  called  Hayes’  Store,  a  few  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Raleigh,  had  never  had  a  post  office  until  the  federal  government 
established  one  in  1866.  Members  of  the  long-time  resident  Hayes  and 
Forrest  families  were  its  postmasters  as  long  as  it  continued  in  service.  The 
local  grocer  in  the  1870s  was  Sidney  Carter.  Close  by  was  the  public  grist 
mill  on  Crabtree  Creek,  near  the  road  toward  Hillsborough.63 

Hutchinson’ s  Store  and  Tippers  (Six  Forks).- In  Barton’s  Creek 
Township,  Hutchinson’s  Store  and  Tippers  were  in  the  1870s  crossroads 
communities  that  became  known  as  Six  Forks.  The  later  name  derived 
from  the  six  directions  in  which  the  roads  branched  off  from  Tippers.  James 
H.  Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the  local  farmer-merchant  family  from  whom 
the  earlier  names  came,  was  also  the  community’s  first  postmaster  late  in 
the  decade.64 

Leesville.—A  little  farther  west,  Leesville  began  to  assume  its  identity  as 
a  community,  around  the  Lee  family  property.  The  name  S.  Lee  appears  in 
that  location  on  the  1871  map  of  Wake.  Baptists  in  the  area  organized  the 
Leesville  Baptist  Church  in  1874. 65 


62  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Wake  Commissioners 
Minutes,  Sept.  21,  1868;  Masons  of  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  277;  Raleigh  Baptist 
Association,  1980' Annual,  80;  Beatrice  Council,  “History  of  Green  Level  Lodge  No.  277,”  Western  Wake 
Herald,  Dec.  26,  1968;  Wake  Deed  Book  34:402;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1872. 

An  unsigned  article,  “Green  Level:  A  Farming  Community  in  Transition,”  in  Western  Wake  Herald, 
Apr.  27,  1978,  chronicles  the  local  changes  from  large  farm  holdings  to  residential  developments  —  from  the 
time  the  church  was  organized  at  a  notorious  local  crossroads  tavern  to  the  residential  development  that 
began  occurring  with  the  influx  of  newcomers  associated  with  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 

63  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1869,  1872;  Bevers, 
map  of  Wake,  1871. 

64  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871,  and  later  maps;  Raleigh  City  Directory,  1880-1881,  208;  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  Records  film,  also  noting  that  the  post  office  became  officially  “Sixforks”  in  1891. 

65  Bevers,  map  of  Wake,  1871;  Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  1980  Annual,  80. 

Leesville  Township  was  not  formed  until  1911.  See  above,  chap.  14  at  n.  187. 
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Cedar  Fork. — The  community  of  Cedar  Fork,  in  the  township  given  the 
same  name,  was  another  that  lost  its  post  office  in  1866.  Neighborhood 
business  continued,  however,  at  Mrs.  Fanny  Page’s  flour  and  grist  mill. 
The  Cedar  Fork  Masonic  Lodge,  chartered  in  1874,  had  a  brief  existence. 
Much  of  the  area’s  community  activity  had  already  begun  to  center  in 
nearby  Morrisville,  on  the  railroad.66 

Rogers  Store. — Masons  in  the  Rogers  Store  area  in  northwestern  Wake 
had  organized  the  Mount  Pleasant  Lodge  No.  157  before  the  war.  In  1867 
Dudley  Peed  and  D.  K.  Moore  were  officers.  In  their  two-story  lodge,  built 
after  the  war,  a  succession  of  subscription  schools  occupied  the  lower 
floor,  underneath  the  lodge  hall.  The  Rogers  Store  post  office  had  been 
discontinued  in  1866  but  was  reestablished  in  the  1870s  with  William  A. 
Jones  as  postmaster.67 

New  Light  and  Fishdam. — Two  neighboring  communities  in  the  far 
northwestern  corner  of  the  county,  miles  away  from  the  railroads  but  only 
five  miles  from  each  other,  were  New  Light  (having  the  same  name  as  that 
of  their  township)  and  Fishdam.  As  they  had  done  for  several  decades,  they 
maintained  separate  post  offices.  In  New  Light,  near  the  New  Light 
Bridge,  John  Norwood  and  William  Laws  continued  after  the  war  to 
operate  their  grist  mills.  There  were  also  two  liquor  stores,  owned  by  L.  H. 
Lloyd  and  T.  P.  Smith,  and  three  general  stores,  with  Sarah  E.  Laws,  J.  H. 
Robinson,  and  Horton  Thomas  as  proprietors.  The  New  Light  Masonic 
Lodge  continued  in  existence  for  nearly  two  decades  after  the  war. 
Fishdam’s  1870  postmaster,  David  C.  Halliburton,  conducted  a  general 
store  in  that  village;  and  at  one  period  two  physicians,  Drs.  W.  N.  Flicks 
and  J.  J.  Pearce,  practiced  medicine  in  the  area.  Later,  the  Fishdam  post 
office  was  moved  to  that  area  of  Oak  Grove  Township  that  was  to  become 
part  of  Durham  County.68 

Betts’  Store  and  Middle  Creek. — Two  other  small  communities  in  Wake 
lost  their  post  offices  soon  after  the  war.  At  Betts’  Store  (apparently  in  the 
Apex  vicinity),  where  Aremanty  Betts  had  been  postmaster  since  De- 


66  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869, 1872; 
Masons  of  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  324,  also  noting  that  the  lodge’s  charter,  after 
having  been  moved  to  Morrisville  in  1882,  was  returned  to  Cedar  Fork  in  1887  and  surrendered  in  1889,  after 
which  time  the  unit  became  extinct. 

67  Masons  of  N.C.,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  157;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory, 
1867-1868,  147;  interview  with  Miss  Alma  Arnold  of  longtime  area  family,  July  28,  1981,  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  Records  film. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  Lodge  was  consolidated  with  Millbrook  No.  97  in  1930,  its  charter  then  becoming 
extinct.  Masons,  loc.  cit. 

68  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film;  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869, 1872; 
Masons  of  N.C. ,  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  No.  215. 

The  extensive  land  holdings  of  Thomas  Dudley  Bennehan,  some  7,000  acres  of  which  were  inherited  in 
1847  by  his  niece  Margaret  Cameron  (later  Mrs.  George  W.  Mordecai),  included  several  thousand  acres 
embracing  much  of  New  Light  Township’s  western  corner.  See  “Map  of  Hon.  Paul  C.  Cameron’s  Land  on 
Flat,  Eno,  and  Neuse  Rivers”  (1870)  reproduced  in  C.  Sanders,  Cameron  Plantation,  opp.  70;  see  also  67. 
In  the  final  year  of  the  Civil  War  the  Mordecais  listed  75  slaves  at  their  Fish  Dam  plantation.  Inventories  of 
Negroes  on  the  various  Mordecai  plantations,  Jan.  1,  1865,  in  account  book  #33,  George  W.  Mordecai 
Papers. 
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cember  1860,  the  federal  government  discontinued  the  office  piecisely  six 
years  later.  Another  neighborhood  having  postal  service  for  only  a  brief 
time  was  Middle  Creek,  presumably  on  or  near  that  watercourse  in  the 
Middle  Creek  or  Panther  Branch  district  (township).  J.  B.  Strain  was 
postmaster  from  November  9,  1865,  until  July  27,  1868,  when  the  office  was 

discontinued.69 

Ferrell’s,  Dayton,  and  Kelvin  Grove.—  Three  communities  in  the  far 
northwestern  corner  of  Wake  that  were  destined  to  comprise  part  of  Dui- 
ham  County  were  Ferrell’s,  Dayton,  and  Kelvin  Grove.  They  were  active 
communities  in  the  postwar  period  when  they  were  part  of  Wake’s  Oak 
Grove  Township.  J.  O.  Ferrell’s  store  was  one  of  the  voting  places  in  that 
township.  In  nearby  Dayton  a  new  post  office  was  established  in  Api  il  1 867 
with  Rowena  Marshall  as  postmaster;  C.  U.  Gooch  had  a  store  there,  and 
Dr.  J.  A.  Penny  practiced  medicine  in  the  neighborhood.  Kelvin  Grove’s 
post  office  continued  active  into  the  twentieth  century.  All  three  names 
have  disappeared  from  most  Durham  County  maps.70 

A  Preview  of  Wake’s  Second  Century 

As  these  communities  were  developing  throughout  Wake,  the  capital 
county  was  beginning  to  move  toward  the  urbanization  it  ultimately  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  county  actually  de¬ 
creased  in  area  but  continuously  increased  in  population;  its  physical 
appearance  thus  inexorably  changed.  Wake  Countians’  small,  primarily 
home  “manufactories”  were  gradually  superseded  by  larger  and  eventu¬ 
ally  major  industries.  Progress  in  education,  so  tragically  postponed  during 
the  war  years  but  afterward  including  provision  for  schools  for  both  races, 
had  alternating  periods  of  growth  and  decline  in  the  next  hundred  years. 
And  the  rising  tempo  of  international  relationships  including  five  wars 
increasingly  involved  the  people  of  Wake  County.  All  these  factors  had 
their  effect  on  the  local  economy,  including  business  and  banking,  as  did 
advances  in  technology  on  all  fronts.  One  writer  in  the  Reconstruction 
period  noted  that  a  “spirit  of  energy  and  go-aheaditiveness”  seemed  to  be 
animating  local  citizens,  and  predicted  continuing  improvement  if  they 
“persevered.”71 

Area  and  Population.  —  In  the  century-old  county’s  immediate  future 
was  a  change  in  its  physical  shape  and  size.  An  1881  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  removed  a  portion  of  the  two  northwesternmost  townships,  Oak 
Grove  and  Cedar  Fork,  to  form  the  new  county  of  Durham;  thirty  years 


U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film.  See  also  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1872  ,  226, 
222,  listing  a  grocery  store  and  a  turpentine  distillery  owned  by  A.  N.  Betts,  whose  post  office  address  was 
then  Apex. 

70  Branson,  N.C.  Business  Directory,  1867-1868,  1869,  1872;  U.S  Post  Office  Department,  Records  film. 
Dayton  was  in  that  part  of  Oak  Grove  Township  taken  from  Wake  in  1881  to  form  part  of  Durham  County; 

Ferrell’s  and  Kelvin  Grove  were  in  the  area  annexed  to  Durham  in  1911.  N.C.  Public  Laws,  1881,  c.  138, 
ibid.,  1911,  c.  47. 

71  Sentinel  (d),  May  24,  1869. 
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later,  most  of  the  rest  of  Oak  Grove  was  also  added  to  Durham  County. 
Even  with  these  losses  in  area,  Wake’s  population  showed  no  overall 
decline  in  the  censuses  following  the  two  losses  (1890  and  1920).  To  the 
some  35,000  inhabitants  in  1870,  the  succeeding  hundred  years  added 
almost  200,000  residents.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  several  incor¬ 
porated  towns  experienced  only  gains  in  numbers  of  residents.72 

As  new  families  appeared  on  the  scene,  more  and  more  of  Wake’s  vast 
forested  areas  disappeared,  to  provide  lumber  and  heat  for  homes  and 
businesses.  Sources  for  water,  so  essential  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlers,  assumed  added  importance  as  they  were  needed  for  additional 
families  and  their  livestock  and  crops.  Less  visible  to  individuals  in  the 
latter  decades  of  the  second  century  because  of  water  supplied  by  towns  to 
residents,  the  streams  that  fed  impounding  lakes  nevertheless  remained 
all-important  for  these  municipal  water  systems. 

Equally  essential  to  agriculture,  available  water  continued  to  dictate 
those  areas  of  the  county  that  yielded  the  best  farming  lands,  a  fact  that 
even  advances  in  scientific  farming  methods  could  not  negate.  And  rural 
Wake  County  continued  to  depend  on  farms  as  the  chief  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  and  source  of  food  for  families  until  after  World  War  II. 

Urbanization.  —  Approximately  80%  rural  in  1871 ,  Wake  soon  began  its 
gradual  accretion  of  urbanized  areas.  At  its  century  mark,  the  county  had 
only  two  incorporated  towns,  with  two  others  about  to  be  chartered.  Three 
more  were  added  in  the  late  1870s;  and  the  count  reached  twelve 
municipalities  at  the  county’s  bicentennial.  Yet  another  five  had  been 
incorporated  for  a  few  years  but  had  surrendered  their  charters  or  let  them 
lapse  early  in  the  twentieth  century.73 

Multiplying  numbers  of  people,  of  towns,  and  of  industries  meant  growth 
in  governmental  responsibilities  on  all  levels,  and  consequent  growth  in 
budgets  and  numbers  of  public  employees.  As  these  local  governments 
served  more  town  residents,  Wake  County’s  population  took  on  a  gradu¬ 
ally  advancing  urban  character.  But  only  after  the  second  World  War  did  it 
reach  the  change-over  point  from  less  than  50%  rural  to  more  than  50% 
urban.  The  1950  census  showed  53.1%  of  Wake  County  registered  ap¬ 
proximately  70%  urban,  leaving  less  than  30%  of  its  population  classified  as 
rural.74 

Education.  —  For  most  of  the  second  century,  two  sets  of  separate 
public  school  systems  educated  Wake’s  children.  From  the  1860s  until  the 
1960s,  public  schools  were  separate  for  Negro  and  white  pupils.  Beginning 


72  Corbitt,  Formation  of  the  Counties,  94-95,  213;  Eleventh  Census  (1890)  and  succeeding  censuses. 

73  N.C. ,  County  Population  Trends,  97.  Raleigh  and  Rolesville  were  the  only  incoporated  towns  in  1 87 1 . 
Others  chartered  in  the  1870s  were  Cary  (1871),  Apex  (1873),  Morrisville  (1875),  Holly  Springs  (1877),  and 
Forestville  ( 1 879).  Later  municipalities  were  Wake  Forest  ( 1880);  Garner  (1 883);  Wakefield  ( 1 899);  Wendell 
(1903);  Bonsai,  New  Hill,  Royal  Cotton  Mills,  and  Zebulon(all  1907);  Fuquay  Springs,  later  Fuquay-Varina 
(1909);  and  Knightdale  (1927).  The  charters  of  Bonsai,  Forestville,  New  Hill,  Royal  Cotton  Mills,  and 
Wakefield  were  repealed  or  otherwise  became  ineffective.  N.C.  Laws,  passim. 

74  N.C.,  County  Population  Trends,  97;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980 
Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  A,  Pt.  35,  p.  35-11. 
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in  the  1876-1877  school  year,  Raleigh  city  schools  operated  separately  from 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  county;  the  two  were  not  merged  again  until  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later,  in  1976.  Private  schools  at  different  times  enrolled 
some  of  Wake’s  students,  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers.  In  the  higher 
education  field,  the  five  institutions  operating  in  Wake  in  the  1870s  were 
augmented  by  three  others  in  later  decades,  in  the  meantime  losing  one 
college  to  another  county.  Evening  and  trade  schools  enhanced  learning 
opportunities,  as  did  emphasis  on  continuing  education  for  adults  through 
most  of  these  institutions.75 

Industrialization  and  Business.  —  While  agriculture  remained  the  chief 
occupation  of  rural  Wake  County  in  the  1870s,  the  leading  business  in 
Raleigh,  the  county  seat  and  state  capital,  was  primarily  related  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  education  and  their  accompanying  providers  of  goods  and 
services.  The  small  industries  of  the  1870s  noted  in  census  returns  were  but 
pale  intimations  of  the  industrial  picture  that  the  end  of  Wake’s  second 
century  exhibited.  The  year  1950  not  only  brought  the  change-over  from 
rural  to  urban  but  also  marked  the  establishment  of  major  industries  in 
Wake  County.  In  the  intervening  years,  several  textile  mills  opened  and 
closed;  but  no  lasting  large  manufacturing  corporations  settled  in  Wake 
County  until  after  World  War  II. 

The  introduction  of  each  new  interest,  especially  new  colleges  and  the 
later  major  industries,  broadened  the  business  and  banking  bases  of  the 
capital  county.  All  these  —  growing  towns,  industry,  business,  and  educa¬ 
tion  —  were  among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  founding,  late  in  Wake  s  second 
century,  of  the  internationally  respected  Research  Triangle  Park,  located  in 
both  Wake  and  neighboring  Durham  County.  A  portion  of  the  park  covers 
that  part  of  Durham  that  had  throughout  Wake’s  first  century  been  Wake 

land. 

International  Relations.  —  Wake  County  became  involved,  to  an  ever 
broadening  degree,  in  international  interaction,  including  both  trade  and 
war.  These  relationships  affected  and  were  affected  by  all  these  factors  — 
population  shifts,  urbanization,  education,  industrialization,  business,  and 
banking  —  as  well  as  human  relationships. 

Two  Centuries  of  Change.  —  The  Civil  War  had  brought  many  changes, 
and  the  Reconstruction  period  introduced  many  more.  The  later  wars,  in 
different  ways,  imposed  their  own  kinds  of  permanent  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  land  as  well  as  in  human  relationships.  Wake  County’s 
birth  had  occurred  in  the  troubled  Regulator  period  in  1771 ,  to  be  involved 
immediately  in  the  upheaval  that  was  the  American  Revolution  and  the 


75  See  above,  chap.  14,  at  nn.  127-131.  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  1870s  were  Wake  Forest. 
St.  Mary’s,  Shaw,  St.  Augustine’s,  and  Peace.  The  three  later  ones  were  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (North  Carolina  State  University),  opening  in  1889;  Baptist  Female 
University  (Meredith  College),  1899;  and  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  (1951,  sharing  the 
campus  with  and  then  succeeding  Wake  Forest  there  in  1956  when  the  college  moved  to  Winston-Salem). 
W.  W.  Holding  Technical  Institute  (Wake  Technical  College)  opened  in  1958. 
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Revolutionary  War.  A  century  later,  its  people  were  experiencing  a  kind  of 
rebirth  in  the  turbulent  Reconstruction  era. 

In  that  period,  Wake  County  was  in  some  ways  returning  to  normal  by 
the  end  of  its  first  century  of  existence  as  a  separate  county.  Although  most 
of  its  people  were  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  “reconstruction”  in  the 
original  rather  than  the  political  sense  of  the  term,  some  men  of  both  races 
were  resorting  to  measures  outside  the  law  in  efforts  to  bring  about  their 
varying  ideas  of  justice  and  of  rebuilding  society.  And  they  would  again;  it 
was  to  be  many  years  before  the  ideal  of  working  together  instead  of  against 
each  other  would  even  begin  to  be  realized. 

Meanwhile,  whether  by  choice  or  from  necessity,  the  prevailing  spirit  in 
the  1870s  seemed  to  be,  as  the  writer  of  that  time  had  expressed  it,  one  of 
“energy  and  go-aheaditiveness,”  as  the  capital  county  of  North  Carolina 
entered  its  second  century. 


WAKE  COUNTY 

Established  1771 


GRANVILLE 

COUNTY 

(1746) 


DURHAM 

COUNTY 

(1881) 


Wake 
Forest , 
( 1 880' 


Royal 

Mills 

(1907) 


fForestville 
(1879) 


FRANKLIN 

COUNTY 

(1779) 


Research 

Triangle 

Park 


Rolesville 

(1837) 


CHATHAM 

COUNTY 

(1771) 


Ai  L  RDu 

(70<  ( 

/  Wakefield  y  \ 

(1899)  KT  \ 

y  ♦  ) 

Morrisville^ 
(1875)  Cary 
<1871)1 


Wendell 
Knightdale  (1903) 
(1927) 


(1907)" 


Apex 

(1873) 


New  Hil 

(1907), 
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(1907) 
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I  Springs 
( 1877) 


Garner 

(1883) 


Fuquay- 

Varina 

(1909) 


Auburn 
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(1746) 


HARNETT 
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Dates  of  incorporation  for  Wake 
County  towns  are  given  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  as  are  dates  of  forma¬ 
tion  for  adjacent  counties 


Appendix  A 

Wake  County:  Physical  Description 


Wake  County  lies  approximately  midway  between  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on 
the  west  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  (between  longitudes  79°W  and  78°4'E; 
latitudes  36°5'N  and  35°30'S).  At  its  widest,  the  county  measures  about  36  miles 
from  west  to  east  and  38  miles  north  to  south.  Seventh  in  size  among  North 
Carolina’s  100  counties,  Wake  County’s  land  area  comprises  more  than  550,000 
acres,  or  867  square  miles.  Elevations  above  sea  level  vary  from  more  than  500  feet 
in  the  western  portion  to  less  than  200  feet  in  some  eastern  and  southern  areas.  The 
capitol  in  Raleigh  is  at  a  height  of  about  363  feet. 

Embracing  portions  of  both  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain,  Wake  is  situated,  as  one 
nineteenth-century  writer  noted,  “at  the  meeting  of  the  limits  of  the  oak  and  the 
pine,  the  sand  and  the  clay.’’  Indeed,  North  Carolina’s  state  tree,  the  pine,  and  the 
stately  oak  which  inspired  Raleigh’s  designation  as  the  “City  of  Oaks’’  both  abound 
in  the  capital  county,  as  do  other  trees  and  plants  typical  of  Mountain,  Piedmont, 
and  Coastal  Plain.  Within  Wake’s  borders  exists  such  a  variety  of  land  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  types  as  to  suggest  that  the  county  is  almost  a  North  Carolina  in  miniature.  In 
the  west,  for  example,  Zeagle’s  Rock  is  a  55-foot-high  cliff  overlooking  the  upper 
Neuse  River  near  the  Great  Bend;  the  terrain  resembles  western  North  Carolina’s 
mountain  region,  in  contrast  with  low-lying  eastern  Wake,  where  flat  terrain  along 
Little  River  is  reminiscent  of  the  coastal  region.  Mountain  laurel  growing  near 
Zeagle’s  and  the  unique  stand  of  Canadian  hemlock  at  Hemlock  Bluffs  on  Swift 
Creek  in  western  Wake  are  representative  of  the  mountain  region,  while  plants 
found  in  the  east  and  south,  including  cypress  with  knees,  are  more  like  those 
toward  the  coast. 

The  parent  material  of  the  soils,  ranging  from  Precambrian  to  Tertiary  in  age,  is  of 
three  main  kinds:  material  that  weathered  from  bedrock,  Coastal  Plain  sediment, 
and  alluvium.  These  present  a  variety  of  soil  types  with  a  wide  range  of  productivity 
and  water  availability.  The  land  is  drained  primarily  by  the  Neuse  and  its 
tributaries,  with  drainage  mostly  southeastward.  Much  of  the  land  is  underlain  by 
the  “Raleigh  granite’’  and  “Wakestone”  from  which  the  capitol  and  other  buildings 
have  been  constructed,  beginning  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  a  climate  that  is  warm,  moist,  and  temperate,  Wake  County’s  average  daily 
temperature  is  70°F  maximum  and  51°F  minimum;  average  annual  temperature  is 
61  °F.  Records  kept  since  1887  show  that  the  highest  temperature  ever  officially 
recorded  within  the  county  was  105°  and  the  lowest,  2°  below  zero.  Average  yearly 
precipitation  varies  from  about  50  inches  in  southeastern  Wake  to  about  43  inches 
along  the  northwestern  edge.  Relative  humidity  can  vary  from  an  average  of  about 
50%  in  midafternoon  to  90%  at  sunrise;  average  relative  humidity  is  about  70% 
year-round. 

Enumerators  for  the  Twentieth  Census  (1980)  reported  301,327  people  living  in 
Wake  County,  ranking  it  third  in  population  below  Mecklenburg  and  Guilford. 
Raleigh,  capital  of  the  state  and  county  seat  of  Wake,  is  the  third  largest  city  after 
Charlotte  and  Greensboro.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  Wake 
during  its  first  century,  together  with  census  returns  for  the  decade  a  hundred  years 
later.  Also  shown  are  those  figures  published  for  the  seven  other  towns  in  Wake  that 
had  been  incorporated  before  the  end  of  the  1870s. 


Population  of  Wake  County  Towns  Incorporated  before  1880 


Wake 

County 

Raleigh 

Roles- 

ville 

Cary 

Apex 

Holly 

Springs 

Morris- 

ville 

Forest- 

ville 

Wake 

Forest 

1790 

10,192 

1800 

13,437 

669 

1810 

17,086 

976 

1820 

20,102 

2,674 

1830 

20,398 

1,700 

1840 

21,118 

2,244 

* 

1850 

24,888 

4,518 

* 

1860 

28,627 

4,780 

* 

1870 

35,617 

7,790 

* 

1880 

47,939 

9,265 

115 

316 

228 

* 

165 

116 

456 

1970 

229,006 

123,830 

533 

7,686 

2,234 

697 

209 

** 

3,148 

1980 

301,327 

150,255 

381 

21,752 

2,847 

688 

254 

** 

3,780 

*  Returns  not  published. 

**  Charter  no  longer  in  effect. 

Sources:  Parker,  John  M.  Ill,  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Wake  County  ( 1979);  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil 
Survey  of  Wake  County  (1970);  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  First  through  Tenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twentieth  Censuses 
(1790-1880,  1970,  1980). 


Appendix  B 

Officials  of  Wake  County,  1771  through  1870s 


Chairmen  of  Wake  County  Court,  1771-1865 


Theophilus  Hunter,  Sr.  .  . 
Nathaniel  (White  Plains) 

.  1771-1815 

Jones . 

.  1815- 

William  Boylan . 

-1861 

Thomas  G.  Whitaker  .  .  . . 

.  1861-1865 

Chairmen  of  Wake  County  Provisional  Court,  1865-1868 

Nathan  Ivey  . 

.  1865-1866 

William  Woods  Holden  . 

. 1866 

William  H.  High . 

.  1866-1868 

Chairmen  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Wake  County, 

1868- 1870s 

J.  P.  Andrews . 

.  1868-1870 

R.  W.  Wynne  . 

.  1870-1876 

James  J.  Ferrell  . 

.  1877-1878 

William  R.  Poole  . 

.  1878-1884 

Clerks  of  the  Wake 

County  Court 

John  Rice . 

.  1771-1787 

Alfred  Williams . 

.  1835-1841 

Henry  Lane . 

.  1787-1797 

James  T.  Marriott  . 

.  1841-1853 

Nathaniel  Lane . 

.  1797-1802 

.  1853-1861 

Simon  Turner . 

.  1802-1807 

Thomas  J.  Utley . 

William  Hill . 

.  1807-1811 

James  J.  Ferrell  . 

.  1861-1868 

Benjamin  S.  King . 

.  1811-1835 

J.  N.  Bunting  . 

.  1868-1878 

Registers  of  Deeds  for  Wake  County 

Joel  Lane . 

.  1772-1777 

Hinton  Hudson . 

.  .  1847-1863 

James  Hinton  . 

.  1777-1794 

James  A.  Moore . 

.  .  1863-1867 

Willis  Hinton . 

.  1794-1806 

William  Hill . 

.  1806-1807 

G.  W.  Taylor . 

.  1867-1868 

Richard  Smith . 

.  1807-1847 

W.  W.  White . 

.  1868-1884 

Michael  Rogers 
Thomas  Hines  . 

Thomas  Wooten 
Hardy  Sanders  . 

Britain  Sanders  . 

(minutes  missing) 


Nathaniel  Jones  .  1785-1787 

Tignal  Jones . 1787 

Tignal  Jones,  Jr .  1787-1788 

John  Hinton .  1788-1789 

William  Hinton . 1789-1790 

John  Davis .  1790-1792 

Richard  Banks  .  1792-1794 

Lodwick  Alford  .  1794-1796 

Samuel  High .  1796-1798 

Jacob  Bledsoe .  1798-1799 

Lewis  Bledsoe  .  1799-1800 

David  Justice .  1800-1801 

John  Davis .  1801-1803 

John  Martin .  1803-1804 

John  Davis . < .  1804-1806 

Nathaniel  (Crabtree)  Jones  1806-1808 
Willie  Jones .  1808-1810 


Isaac  Lane . 1815-1816 

William  Hinton . 1816-1817 

Henry  Moring . 1817-1819 

Samuel  Whitaker . 1819-1821 

Woodson  Clements . 1821-1823 

Turner  Pullen  .  1823-1825 

John  Dunn .  1825-1832 

Paschal  B.  Burt  .  1832-1840 

James  Edwards .  1840-1847 

Willis  Scott,  acting  sheriff . 1847 

Willie  Pope  .  1847-1848 

Calvin  J.  Rogers . 1848-1850 

William  H.  High .  1850-1865 

J.  P.  H.  Russ. .  1865-1866 

E.  H.  Ray  .  1866- 

Rufus  K.  Terrell  . 1868 

Timothy  F.  Lee  . . .  1868-1874 

S.  M.  Dunn .  1874-1876 

Jeremiah  J.  Nowell  .  1876-1882 


Sheriffs  of  Wake  County,  1771  through  1870s 

1771-1774  John  G.  Rencher  . 1810-1812 

1774-1777  Matthew  McCullers . 1812-1814 

1777-1780  Edward  Pride  . 1814-1815 

1780-1782 
1782-? 


Sources:  Wake  Court  Minutes  1771-1868;  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Wake  County,  1868-1879 


Appendix  C 

Post  Offices  Established  in  Wake  County  During  its  First  Century 


1795  . Raleigh 

1823  . Wake  Forest  [sic] 

1825  . Rolesville 

1826  . Wakefield 

1826 . Fish  Dam 

1826  . Flemings  Store 

1827  . Eagle  Rock 

1828  . Selby’s  Store 

1830  . Webbs  Mills 

1831  . Rogers  Store 

1833  . Busbee’s  Store 

1838  . Alston’s  Store 

1839  . Forestville 

1840  . Kelvin  Grove 

1 840 . New  Light 

1845  . Neuse 

1847  . Green  Level 

1848  . Middle  Creek 

1849  . Auburn 

1850  . New  Hill 

1852  . Morrisville 


1856  . Brassfield 

1856  . Cary 

1858 . Milburnie 

1858  . . Myatt’s  Mill 

1859  . Old  Shop 

1860  . Betts  Store 

1860  . Cedar  Fork 

1866  . Hayes’  Store 

1867  . Dayton 

1869 . Apex 

1872  . Banks 

1874  . Moore’s  Mill 

1877  . Holly  Springs 

1877  . . Ballentine’s  Mills 

1878  . McCullers 

1878  . Hutchinson’s  Store 

1878  . Garner’s  Station 

1878 . Hartsville 

1878  . Hickory  Grove 

1879  . Asbury 

1879  . Hollands 


Source:  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Records  of  Appointments  of  Postmasters,  1789-1929 


Appendix  D 


Mayors  (Intendants  of  Police  until  1857)  of  Raleigh,  1795  through  1870s 


John  Haywood 

(presumably) .  1795-? 

William  White .  1803-1805 

Joseph  Ross .  1805-1806 

William  Hill .  1806-1807 

Calvin  Jones .  1807- 

John  Marshall .  1809-1811 

John  S.  Raboteau . 1812-1813 

Sterling  Yancey  . 1813-1814 

Alexander  Lucas  . 1814-1816 

Thomas  Henderson . 1816-1817 

Mark  Cooke  . 1817- 

Joseph  Gales . 1819-1826 

John  Bell  .  1826-1827 

Joseph  Gales . 1827-1833 

Thomas  Cobbs .  1833-1834 


Weston  Raleigh  Gales  ....  1835-1837 

Sources:  contemporary  newspapers,  other  accounts 


Thomas  Cobbs .  1837-1838 

William  C.  G.  Carrington  .  1838-1839 

Thomas  Cobbs .  1839-1840 

Joseph  Gales .  1840-1841 

William  F.  Clark .  1841-1842 

Thomas  Loring .  1842-1843 

Weston  Raleigh  Gales  ....  1843-1847 
William  Dallas  Haywood  .  1847-1858 

William  H.  Harrison .  1858-1861 

Charles  B.  Root  (acting)  .  .  1861-1862 

William  H.  Harrison .  1862-1867 

William  Dallas  Haywood  .  1867-1869 

William  H.  Harrison .  1869-1872 

Wesley  Whitaker,  Jr .  1872-1874 

Joseph  William  Holden  .  .  .  1874-1875 
Joseph  Separk  . .  1875  (May-August) 
Basil  C.  Manly .  1875-1882 


Appendix  E 


Officials  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Elected  to  Office  While 
Residents  of  Wake  County,  1771  through  1870s 

Executive  Branch 


Governors 

Benjamin  Williams,  Governor  1799-1802,  1807-1808  (born  Johnston  County, 
1751;  died  Moore  County,  1814) 

Charles  Manly,  Governor  1849-1851  (born  Chatham  County,  1795;  died  Raleigh, 
1871) 

Jonathan  Worth,  Governor  1865- 1868  (born  Guilford  County,  1802;  died  Raleigh, 
1869) 

William  Woods  Holden,  Governor  1865,  1868-1870  (born  Orange  County,  1818; 
died  Raleigh  1892) 

Secretaries  of  State 

Rufus  S.  Page . 

John  P.  H.  Russ  .  . . 

Henry  J.  Menninger 


1857-1858,  1862-1865 

.  1862-1865 

.  1868-1873 


Treasurers 

Charles  L.  Hinton .  1839-1840,  1840-1843,  1845-1851 

Henry  Seawell .  1803-1808 

James  F.  Taylor .  1825-1828 

Sion  H.  Rogers  . 1863-1868 

Comptroller 

William  J.  Clarke .  1851-1855 


Adjutants  General 

Calvin  Jones . 

Beverly  Daniel . 

Robert  W.  Haywood 
Daniel  G.  Fowle  . . . 

Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 

Richard  H.  Battle .  1864,  1864-1865 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Kemp  P.  Battle . 1873 


1808-1813 
1821-1840 
1840-1857 
....  1863 


Attorney  General 

Lewis  P.  Olds .  1869-1870 

Members  of  the  Council  of  State  ( elected  by  the  Legislature,  1776-1868 ) 

Ransom  Sutherland .  1795,  1796 

Nathaniel  Jones .  17%  1798  1803 

John  Hinton  .  1799’  180o’  1801 

Theophilus  Hunter,  Jr . 1804 

William  Boylan .  1806 

William  Polk  .  1806 

Nathaniel  Jones .  1816 

Alfred  Jones .  1830,  1831,  1832,  1833-1834 

Allen  Rogers .  1834,  1835,  1836 

Johnston  Busbee  .  1838,  1840 

Perrin  Busbee  .  1852 

Kimbrough  Jones  . . . j 854 


Judicial  Branch 


Chief  Justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
William  N.  H.  Smith . 


1878-1879 


Associate  Justices  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 

William  H.  Battle . 1848,  1865-1868 

Samuel  F.  Phillips  (appointed  1871  but  declined  to  serve) 

Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity,  1777-1819 

Henry  Seawell  . 1811,  1813,  1813-1819 


Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  1819-1868 

George  E.  Badger . 

Henry  Seawell . 

William  H.  Battle . 1840,  1841-1848, 

Romulus  M.  Saunders  . . . 

Daniel  G.  Fowle . 1865, 


1820-1825 

1833-1835 

1849-1852 

1853-1865 

1865-1867 


Legislative  Branch 


. .  1771 
1771-73 
.  .  1773 
1773-74 
1773-74 


Colonial  Assemblymen 
Benjamin  Hardy  .  . . 
Thomas  Hines 
Joel  Lane 
Tignal  Jones 
Michael  Rogers 
State  Senators 


James  Jones . 1777 

Michael  Rogers .  1777-1778 

John  Rand . 1779 

James  Hinton . 1780 

Michael  Rogers  . 1781 

Joel  Lane .  1782-1785 

Thomas  Hines .  1785-1787 

Joel  Lane .  1787-1793 

James  Hinton  .  1793-94 

Joel  Lane .  1794-95 

Thomas  Hines .  1795-1796 

Tignall  Jones . 1797 

Thomas  Hines .  1798-1799 

Nathaniel  Jones  .  1800-1801 

William  Hinton .  1802-1804 

Nathaniel  Jones . 1805 

Allen  Rogers .  1806-1808 

William  Hinton .  1809-1811 

Allen  Rogers . 1812 

John  Hinton,  Jr . 1813-1816 

Nathaniel  Jones  . 1817-1818 

Stephen  Haywood . 1819 

Josiah  Crudup  . 1820 

Allen  W.  Gilchrist . 1820 

State  Representatives 

John  Rice  . 1777 

Thomas  Wooten . 1777 

John  Rand . 1777 

Tignal  Jones . 1777 

Lodwick  Alford . 1778 

Hardy  Sanders . 1778 

Thomas  Hines  . 1779 

John  Hinton,  Jr . 1779 

John  Humphries . 1780 

Nathaniel  Jones . 1780 

James  Hinton  .  1781-1782 

Burwell  Pope .  1781-1782 

Theophilus  Hunter  . 1783 

Hardy  Sanders . 1783 

James  Hinton  .  1784-1787 

Nathaniel  Jones . 1784 

John  Humphries .  1784-1787 

Tignal  Jones  .  1784-85 

William  Hayes . 1785 

Nathaniel  Jones . 1787 

Brittain  Sanders .  1787-1794 

James  Hinton . 1788 

Thomas  Hines  . 1789 


Henry  Seawell  .  1821-1825 

Samuel  Alston .  1825-26 

Henry  Seawell  .  1826-27 

Charles  L.  Hinton .  1827-1831 

Henry  Seawell  .  1831-1833 

Charles  L.  Hinton .  1833-34 

Samuel  Whitaker .  1834-1835 

Samuel  Whitaker .  1836-1841 

James  B.  Shepard  .  1842-43 

George  W.  Thompson  ....  1844-1849 

Wesley  Jones  .  1850-1852 

Gaston  H.  Wilder .  1854-1857 

Moses  A.  Bledsoe  .  1858-1861 

John  P.  H.  Russ .  1862-64 

Willie  D.  Jones .  1862-1867 

Richard  I.  Wynne . 1868 

Willie  D.  Jones .  1868-1870 

Lewis  P.  Olds .  1870-72 

Philemon  B.  Hawkins .  1870-72 

James  H.  Harris .  1872-74 

Charles  M.  Busbee  .  1874-75 

Robert  W.  Wynne .  1876-77 

George  H.  Snow .  1879-80 

Ransom  Sutherland .  1790-1792 

William  Hinton . 1792-1795 

Nathaniel  Jones  .  1794-1796 

Michael  Rogers .  1794-95 

John  Rogers  . 1796 

William  Hinton . 1797 

John  Humphries . 1798 

John  Rogers  . 1798 

William  Hinton . 1799 

Henry  Seawell  .  1799-1802 

Matthew  McCullers . 1800-1801 

Henry  H.  Cook . 1802-1807 

Allen  Rogers . 1803 

Nathaniel  Jones  .  1804-1805 

Walter  Rand . 1806 

Calvin  Jones . 1807 

Allen  Gilchrist . 1808 

Nathaniel  Jones  . 1808-1809 

Kimbrough  Jones .  1809-1812 

Henry  Seawell . 1810 

Nathaniel  Jones . 1811 

Henry  Seawell . 1812 

William  Boylan . 1813-1816 


Daniel  L.  Barringer . 1813 

Seth  Jones . 1814-1818 

Daniel  L.  Barringer . 1817-1822 

Stephen  Haywood . 1817-1818 

Kimbrough  Jones . 1819 

Charles  L.  Hinton .  1820-1822 

Samuel  Whitaker .  1822-1831 

James  F.  Taylor .  1823-24 

Johnston  Busbee  .  1824-25 

Nathaniel  G.  Rand .  1825-1827 

Johnston  Busbee  .  1827-28 

Wesley  Jones  .  1828-1830 

Nathaniel  G.  Rand .  1830-1834 

William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.  .  . .  1831-32 

Charles  L.  Hinton .  1832-33 

Wesley  Jones  .  1833-1835 

William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.  .  1834-1837 

Allen  Rogers,  Jr .  3835 

Weston  R.  Gales  .  1836-37 

Nathaniel  G.  Rand .  1836-1843 

James  M.  Mangum .  1838-1841 

Dempsey  B.  Massey .  1838-1843 

Gaston  H.  Wilder .  1842-1847 

James  M.  Mangum .  1844-45 

James  B.  Shepard  .  1844-45 

William  W.  Holden .  1846-47 

Berry  D.  Sims .  1846-1849 

Rufus  H.  Jones .  1848-49 

James  D.  Newsom .  1848-1851 

Burwell  Rollins .  1850-51 

Romulus  M.  Saunders  ....  1850-1852 

W.  A.  Allen  . 1852 

Gaston  H.  Wilder  . 1852 

Jacob  Mordecai  .  1854-55 

Nathaniel  G.  Rand .  1854-1857 

W.  W.  Whitaker .  1854-55 

Moses  A.  Bledsoe .  1856-57 

Augustus  M.  Lewis .  1856-57 

George  H.  Faribault  .  1858-59 


Michael  Whitley .  1874-75 

J.  E.  Bledsoe .  1876-77 

James  Enniss .  1876-77 

Thomas  R.  Purnell .  1876-77 

M.  G.  Todd .  1876-77 

Robert  W.  Wynne  .  1876-1880 

J.  J.  Ferrell  .  1879-80 

W.  E.  Richardson  . .  1879-80 

Stewart  Ellison .  1879-80 

Edward  G.  Haywood  .  1858-59 

John  F.  Hutchins .  1858-59 

Henry  Mordecai .  1858-1861 

Sion  H.  Rogers  . .  1860-61 

John  P.  H.  Russ .  1860-61 

J.  H.  Alford .  1862-1865 

Daniel  G.  Fowle .  1862-1865 

Henry  H.  Miller .  1862-64 

William  Laws .  1862-64 

Calvin  J.  Rogers .  1862-1865 

R.  N.  Ferrell .  1865-66 

A.  F.  Page . 1865-66 

Kenneth  Rayner . 1865-66 

R.  S.  Perry  .  1866-67 

Calvin  J.  Rogers .  1866-67 

John  P.  H.  Russ .  1866-67 

Stokes  D.  Franklin .  1868-1870 

James  H.  Harris .  1868-1870 

Joseph  W.  Holden .  1868-1870 

Fielding  G.  Moring  .  1868-1870 

Stewart  Ellison .  1870-1872 

Samuel  F.  Phillips  . . .  1870-72 

T.  W.  Young .  1870-72 

Richard  C.  Badger  . .  1872-74 

John  C.  Gorman .  1872-74 

R.  S.  Perry  .  1872-74 

_ Gilbert .  1872-74 

M.  W.  Page . 1874-75 

Leonidas  D.  Stephenson  ....  1874-75 
George  V.  Strong .  1874-75 


Speaker  of  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 


Joseph  W.  Holden .  1868-1870 

Clerks  of  the  North  Carolina  Senate 

Robert  Williams . 1816-1820 

William  J.  Cowan  .  1834-1835 

Henry  W.  Miller  .  1846-1850 

Clerks  of  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 

Charles  Manly  .  1830-1847 

Perrin  Busbee .  1848-1851 

John  T.  Marriott  .  1854-1855 

Rufus  L.  Tucker  .  1864-1865 

Seaton  Gales .  1865-1867 


Delegates  to  Provincial  Congresses 

Second  Congress,  New  Bern,  1775:  John  Hinton,  Tignal  Jones,  Michael  Rogers 
Third  Congress,  Hillsborough,  1775:  Thomas  Hines,  John  Hinton,  Theophilus 
Hunter,  Tignal  Jones,  Joel  Lane,  John  Rand,  Michael  Rogers 


Fourth  Congress,  Halifax,  1776:  John  Hinton,  Tignal  Jones,  Joel  Lane,  John  Rand 
Fifth  Congress,  Halifax,  1776:  Brittain  Fuller,  James  Jones,  Tignal  Jones,  John 
Rice,  Michael  Rogers 

Delegates  to  State  Conventions  to  Ratify  United  States  Constitution 
Convention  of  1788,  Hillsborough:  Thomas  Hines,  James  Hinton,  Nathaniel  Jones, 
Joel  Lane,  Brittain  Sanders 

Convention  of  1789,  Fayetteville:  William  Hayes,  Thomas  Hines,  Henry  Lane,  Joel 
Lane,  Brittain  Sanders 

Delegates  to  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Conventions 
Convention  of  1835:  Kimbrough  Jones,  Henry  Seawell 

Convention  of 1861-1862:  George  E.  Badger,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  William  W.  Holden 

Convention  of  1866:  H.  A.  Hodge,  Bartholomew  F.  Moore,  W.  Hv Harrison 

Convention  of  1868:  Joshua  P.  Andrews,  Stokes  D.  Franklin,  James  H.  Harris, 
B.  S.  D,  Williams 

Convention  of  1875:  Richard  C.  Badger,  A.  L.  Davis,  M.  C.  Hodge,  J.  J.  Nowell 

Sources:  John  L.  Cheney,  Jr.,  ed..  North  Carolina  Government,  1585-1979:  A  Narrative  and  Statistical  History;  Beth  G. 
Crabtree,  North  Carolina  Governors  1585-1974:  Brief  Sketches;  other  biographical  material 


Appendix  F 

National  Officeholders  Who  Were  Wake  County  Natives  or  Were  Elected  or 

Appointed  to  National  Office  While  Residents  of  Wake,  1771  through  1870s 

President 

Andrew  Johnson,  17th  President  1865-1869  (born  Raleigh,  1808;  died  Tennessee, 
1875) 

Vice  President 

Andrew  Johnson,  Vice  President  1865  (see  above) 

Cabinet  Member 

George  E.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  1840-1841  (born  Craven  County,  1795; 
died  Raleigh,  1866) 

Diplomatic  Corps 

Romulus  Mitchell  Saunders,  Minister  to  Spain  1846-1849  (born  Caswell  County, 
1791;  died  Raleigh,  1867) 

United  States  Senators 

William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  Senator  1842-1846  (born  Raleigh,  1801 ;  died  Raleigh, 
1852) 

Thomas  Bragg,  Senator  1859-1861  (born  Warrenton,  1810;  died  Raleigh,  1872) 

United  States  Congressmen 

Josiah  Crudup,  Congressman,  Eighth  District  1821-1823  (born  Wake  County, 
1791;  died  Franklin  County,  1872) 

Daniel  L.  Barringer,  Congressman,  Eighth  District  1826-1835  (born  Cabarrus 
County,  1788;  died  Tennessee,  1852) 

John  T.  Deweese,  Congressman  Fourth  District  1867-1870  (born  Arkansas  1835; 
died  Washington,  D.C.,  1906) 

Sion  H.  Rogers,  Congressman  Fourth  District  1853-1855,  1871-1873  (born  Wake 
County,  1825;  died  Raleigh,  1874) 

Lawrence  O’B.  Branch,  Congressman  Fourth  District  1855-1861  (born  Enfield, 
1820;  killed  in  Battle  of  Sharpsburg,  1862) 


Sources:  biographical  materials 
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Anecdote,  Revolutionary  War  stutterer,  69-70 
Anesthesia,  439,  440 

Animals:  domestic,  205n,  269,  558,  558n-559n,  559  illus.; 
exhibitions,  203,  218-219,  353;  game,  3,  7,  21,  86,  122; 
prehistoric,  1-3;  primitive,  fossils  of,  1  illus.,  3;  stray,  408; 
wild,  7,  21,  22,  27,  203,  218-219,  310 
Annexations,  Raleigh.  See  Raleigh 
Anti-slavery  movement,  275 
Antioch  Methodist  Church,  173 

Apex, 5,  103,  365,  379n,  511,  512n, 514, 538, 574, 605, 648, 
649,  651, 654-655,  656,  667n;  boundaries,  652,  652n-653n; 
charter,  652n-653n,  653  illus.;  depot,  651;  developers, 
652;  early  businesses  in  and  near,  651-652;  early  churches, 
652;  early  purchasers  of  lots,  652;  first  mayor,  652;  first 
postmaster,  651;  first  post  office,  652n;  first  regular  an¬ 
nexation  of  land  (1960),  652n-653n;  first  sale  of  lots,  652; 
first  town  commissioners,  652;  first  town  marshal,  652; 
founding  and  growth,  651-654,  651n-654n;  incorporated 
(1873),  427,  652;  land  owners  near  (1870s),  651;  lumber 
industry,  651;  oldest  extant  homes  (list  compiled  1972), 
654n;  origin  of  name,  65 1 , 65 1  n ;  population  in  1870s,  654, 
Appendix  A;  post  office  established  (1871),  651,  Appen¬ 
dix  C;  street  names,  653 
Apex  Academy,  605 
Apex  Baptist  Church,  652 
Apex  First  Baptist  Church,  652 
Apex-Macedonia  Road,  307 
Apex  Masonic  Lodge,  652,  652n 
Apex  Missionary  Baptist  Church  (Apex  Baptist),  652 
Apex  United  Methodist  Church,  652 
Apollo,  the  (railroad  engine),  262 
Appleget,  George  S.  H.,  xv,  599n,  612,  622 
Appleton  and  Company,  586 

Appomattox,  xii,  471,  475,  499,  500,  503;  surrender  news 
received,  499,  501,  503 
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Apprentices,  31,  33,  90n,  157,  275,  275n,  544n;  runaway, 
reward  notice,  158  illus. 

Apprenticeship  system,  277 
Arator  (Raleigh,  1856),  294;  quoted,  292n 
Archaeological  Society,  Capital  Area,  3n 
Archaeology  Branch,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Cul¬ 
tural  Resources,  6n 
Archie,  Sir  (horse),  358n 
Architect,  State,  ix,  205,  209,  402 

Architects,  ix,  xv,  205,  206,  209,  239,  240n,  250,  281  n,  301, 
31  On,  312,  325,  327,  370-371,  372,  374,  381-382,  382-383, 
400,  40 In,  402,  406,  429,  429n,  463n, 564, 572, 573, 573n, 
575n,  582,  598,  599n,  612,  622,  628,  629 
Architectural  precedents  set  by  state  buildings,  211 
Architecture:  early  Raleigh  homes,  94;  eighteenth-century, 
5 1  n;  nineteenth-century,  early,  205-211;  of  Governor’s 
“Palace,”  described,  207;  of  Tucker  Hall,  described,  581; 
remodeling  in  neo-classical  style,  209-211 
Archives  and  History,  North  Carolina  Division  of,  photo¬ 
graphs  from,  43,  46,  50,  61,  70,  76,  81,  82,  107,  113,  158, 
185,  207,  208,  224,  231,  259,  267,  271,  289,  295,  302,  342, 
373,  387,  402,  463,  471,  487,  559,  568,  571,  572,  592,  607, 
614,  619,  628,  650 

Archives,  State,  documents  in  (pictured),  26,  43,  61, 70,  81, 
82,  100,  111;  photocopies  from,  59,  95,  100,  111,  495,  533, 
555 

Arlington  National  Cemetery,  587 
Arm,  amputated,  episode,  515n 

Arms  and  ammunition,  military,  58,  60,  63,  468-469,  468n, 
470n;  confiscated  from  Tories,  63 
Arms,  borne  by  Margaret  Wake  (pictured),  ii 
Armstrong,  John,  300,  301,  433 
Arnold,  Alma,  665n 
Arnold,  John,  153n 

Arsenals,  state:  Fayetteville,  451-452;  Union  Square,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  316,  451-452,  468 
Arson,  234-235;  suspicion  of,  243-244 
Art  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  344 
Art:  exhibitions,  347-348;  for  sale,  348;  instructors,  193, 202, 
344-345;  lectures,  347;  original  works,  market  in  Raleigh, 
201-205;  premiums  awarded  for  at  State  Fair,  297-298; 
prints  displayed  in  reading  rooms,  333-334;  repro¬ 
ductions,  348;  stores,  584;  supplies  for  sale,  344 
Arthur,  Charles  D.,  577n 

Artifacts:  Civil  War,  474n,  510,  510n,  512n;  Indian,  3-6,  4 
illus.,  5  illus. 

Artificial  legs,  factory,  563n 

Artists,  vi,  vii,  viii,  46,  86,  193,  201-205,  224,  230,  231, 231n, 
236,  31 1, 315,  315n,  316,  320,  331,  336, 341, 341n, 343-348, 
344n.  345-346, 346n, 348, 349, 350, 391 , 393,  459,  463,  465, 
482,  485,  491,  516,  532n,  535,  571,  584,  587n,  638,  640; 
fashion,  345-346;  itinerant,  201-205;  miniaturists,  201-205; 
portraitists,  201-205,  584;  silhouettists,  201-205;  wa¬ 
tercolorists,  201,  202 

Arts,  the,  193-205,  333-352,  583-586;  antebellum  conditions 
favoring,  333;  antebellum  progress  in,  299;  decorative, 
212-213;  exhibits  at  State  Fair,  298;  postwar  interest  in, 
582-586 

Arts,  visual,  201-205,  343-350,  584 
Asbury  (community),  172n,  176,  263,  313,  491, 509,  562,  574, 
659,  661,  661n;  businesses  in  (1860s,  1870s),  661;  post 
office  661,  Appendix  C;  railroad  station,  509,  661,  661  n; 
school  open  during  Civil  War,  661 
Asbury,  Francis,  69,  108,  172,  176 
Asbury  Academy,  491 
Asbury  Chapel,  661,  661n 

Asbury  Meeting  House  (Asbury’s  Meeting  Place),  172,  176 
Ashe,  Governor  Samuel,  85,  93,  94 
Ashe,  Hannah  Willard,  576n 
Ashe,  John,  54 

Ashe,  Samuel  A.,  475-476,  576,  576n 

Ashe,  Thomas  S.,  595 

Asheville,  132,  195 

Ashley,  William,  406 

Askew,  William  F.,  563 

Astor  Collection,  310n 

Astron,  the  (railroad  engine),  263n 

Asylum,  Insane.  See  Hospital,  Dorothea  Dix 

Athenaem,  private  school,  187 

Athens,  Greece,  253-254 

Athletic  contests,  356 

Atkins,  lea,  36 

Atkins,  Jim,  383n 

Atkins,  Josiah,  148 

Atkins,  Nicholas,  71 

Atkins,  Rhodham  (Rodham),  86-89,  87n,  90,  90n,  92,  1 16 
147 

Atkins,  Sam,  364 


Atkins,  Smith  D.,  510,  530,  530n 
Atkins,  Thomas,  92,  93n 
Atkinson,  G.  W.,  652,  653 
Atkinson,  J.  M.,  606 

Atkinson,  Thomas  (Bishop),  345n,  382,  384,  612-613 
Atkinson  Plug  Tobacco  Company,  652;  bell  owned  by  First 
Baptist  Church,  Apex,  652n;  on  “Factory  Hill,”  Apex, 
652n 

Atlanta,  581 

Atlantic  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  577n 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  264n 
Atlas,  Civil  War,  vi 
Atlatl,  3 

Attack  on  Raleigh,  expected  from  coast  (1863),  483,  489, 
496;  plans  to  meet,  496n;  (1865),  499 
Attorneys,  31,  35,  37,  40,  49,  123,  435,  577-578 
Atwater,  Lewis,  647 

Auburn,  2,  102,  102n,  172,  190,  260,  261, 305,  365, 367,  416, 
423-424,  441n,  504,  574,  578,  618,  659,  660-661;  advertised 
as  country  resort  for  summer,  424;  first  postmaster,  423; 
physicians  in  or  near  (1860s,  1870s),  660;  post  office  es¬ 
tablished,  423,  Appendix  C;  postwar,  mills  and  stores  in 
and  near,  660;  served  by  railroad,  423-424 
Auction  and  commission  stores,  334 
Auctioneers,  250,  265 

Auctions:  at  courthouse,  108;  of  confiscated  property,  61, 
70;  of  public  lands  (1813),  105,  205;  (1819),  205 
Auditoriums,  City,  (1911)  272n,  575n;  Memorial,  81,  207; 
Metropolitan  Hall,  582,  582n;  628  illus.,  629,  629n-630n, 
636 illus.;  Tucker  Hall,  580-582,  581  illus.,  582n,  636 illus. 
Audubon,  John  James,  310n 
Augusta,  Georgia,  114 

Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  (Saint  Augustine),  612 

“Aurora  Burning  Fluid,”  563 

Austin,  Martha,  307 

Auston,  Dr.  Valentine,  31 

Authors.  See  Writers 

Autobiography  of  Lunsford  Lane,  275;  title  page,  274  illus. 

Avent  Ferry  Road,  424n,  512n 

Avent’s  Ferry,  511 

Avera,  D.  B.,  560n 

Avera,  Thomas  H.,  658,  658n 

Awnings,  added  to  business  buildings,  573,  581 

Aykroyd,  J.,  194 

Babb,  Christopher,  68 
Babbitt,  P.  Teller,  313 
Backalan,  Joseph  T.,  624,  629 
Bacon,  Asa,  153n 

Badger,  George  E.,  216,  346n,  348,  377,  392n,  395n,  401, 
457,  459,  472,  Appendixes  E,  F 
Badger,  Richard  C.  472,  534n,  Appendix  E 
Badger,  Thomas,  123 
Baez,  Buenaventura,  644 
Bagley,  A.,  196 

Bailey,  Lamar,  320,  391;  sketches  by.  320  illus.,  390  illus. 
Bailey  family,  104 

Bailey  &  Co.’s  Gigantic  Circus  and  Menagerie,  353 

Bailey  Variety  Troupe,  351-352 

Bain,  W.T.,  487n 

Bain,  William  T.,  324,  487n 

Bain’s  Hotel,  487n 

Baines,  D.  W.,  334 

Baird,  Absalom,  511-512,  512n,  513 

Baker,  Emma  Eugene  Hall,  337n 

Baker,  Mrs.  Ben,  346n 

Baker,  Simmons  J.,  239 

Baker  family,  662 

Bakeries,  1 15,  268 

Ballentine,  William,  663 

Ballentine’s  Mills  (community),  post  office.  Appendix  C 
Balloon  ascensions,  298,  395,  640 
Balls,  social,  107-108,  124,  215,  225,  252,  359-360 
Baltimore,  249,  284,  295,  31 1, 340n.  34 In,  342,  353.  358,  558, 
582,  599 

Bancker  &  Harrington  Circus,  353 

Bancroft,  George,  335 

Band,  Stanley’s  Brass,  584 

Band  of  Hope  (temperance  club),  623 

Bands,  584 

Bandstand,  at  fairgrounds,  299 

Bank,  Citizens’  National,  575,  576,  576n 

Bank,  Freedmen’s  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  645 

Bank,  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co.,  London,  576 

Bank,  National  Freedmen’s  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  576,  643 

Bank,  National,  of  Raleigh,  575 

Bank,  North  Carolina  National,  272n,  576n 

Bank,  Oak  City  Savings,  577 
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Bank,  private  (John  G.  Williams  and  Co.),  575 

Bank,  Raleigh  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  268n,  575,  576 

Bank,  Raleigh  National,  575,  576 

Bank,  “Round  Steps,”  268n,  575 

Bank,  Security  National,  576n 

Bank,  State  National,  572 

Bank,  State  National,  of  Raleigh,  575 

Bank,  State,  129  illus.,  272,  574 

Bank,  Wachovia,  582n 

Bank,  “workingmen’s,”  (Raleigh  Mechanics  Building  and 
Loan  Association),  576-577 

Bank  buildings,  Raleigh,  129  illus.,  202,  208  illus.,  268n, 
270-272,  271n-272n,  344,  574,  575,  582n 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  270,  271  illus.,  271n-272n,  575n 
Bank  of  New  Bern,  202,  208,  208  illus.,  234,  270-271 , 271n- 
272n,  344,  464 

Bank  of  North  Carolina,  272,  574 

Bank  of  Raleigh,  575 

Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  272 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  Second,  270 

Banking,  128,  268n,  270-272,  574,  668 

Banks,  Adam  G.,  257,  261,  306 

Banks,  Alice  F.,  663 

Banks,  Gerard,  103,  132 

Banks,  James,  103,  148 

Banks,  Richard,  62,  104,  132,  Appendix  B 

Banks,  Thomas  L.,  663 

Banks,  W.  G.,  481 

Banks  (community,  southern  Wake),  103,  104,  372n,  661, 
663;  first  postmaster,  663;  post  office  established  (1872), 
663,  Appendix  C 

Banks  (community,  northern  Wake),  104 
Banks’s  Old  Store,  104 
Banks’s  Precinct,  397 
Baptist  Association,  Charleston,  S.C.,  32 
Baptist  Church,  Cary,  first.  See  First  Baptist  Church,  Cary 
Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  First.  See  First  Baptist  Church, 
Raleigh 

Baptist  Female  University,  668n.  See  Meredith  College 
Baptist  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence.  See  Baptist 
State  Convention 

“Baptist  Grove,”  177,  316,  324-325,  352,  460n,  606 
Baptist  meeting  house  (Moore  Square),  378 
Baptist  sects  (Hardshell  and  Missionary),  controversy 
among,  383-384 

Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  177,  301,  378, 
618 

Baptists,  controversy  over  wrongly  accused  minister,  383- 
384 

Barbee,  M.  B.,  451 

Barbee,  William  Randolph,  347 

Barbee  place,  the,  426,  426n 

Barbee’s  (Mrs.),  426,  426n 

Barbers,  266-267,  275n,  343,  413,  567 

Barber’s  Grove,  505n 

Barbour,  Mr.,  188,  315 

Barker,  Alpha  Leo,  512n 

Barker,  John,  512n 

Barker,  Lemuel,  512n 

Barker,  Mark,  148 

Barker,  Quenton,  512n 

Barker,  William,  512n 

Barker  family,  512n 

Barn,  tobacco,  on  Seth  Jones  plantation,  Pomona  (pic¬ 
tured),  xiv 
Barnes,  A.  S.,  322n 
Barnum,  P.  T.,  352 
Barnwell,  John,  12 
Barr,  Alexander,  554 
Barr,  Silas,  252 

Barringer,  Daniel  L.,  152,  153-154,  Appendixes  E,  F 
Barringer,  Daniel  M.,  396,  485,  563,  563n,  598n,  612,  612n, 
639,  640;  estate,  598n,  612,  612n,  639  illus.,  640 
Barry,  Redmond  Dillon,  94,  94n 
Barter,  31,  37 
Bartham  (community),  101 
Barton  family,  26,  101 
Barton’s  Creek,  22 

Barton’s  Creek  District,  141,  170,  189,  392n,  465,  473; 
Guards,  470-471 

Barton’s  Creek  Township,  99n,  103-104,  560,  633,  664 

Baseball  fields,  580n 

Bason,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  529 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  379 

Batchelor,  Joseph,  650 

Bates,  F.,  283 

Bathing  facilities,  269,  370,  372,  570 
Battery  Drive,  496n 


Battery  Heights,  496n 
Battle,  C.  C.,  252,  447 
Battle,  Daniel,  565n 
Battle,  Jeremiah,  165 

Battle,  Kemp  Plummer,  1  lOn,  155,  166,  266,  272,  280,  308, 
360, 408, 409,  429, 432,  459,  472,  485,  503,  519n, 561 , 563n, 
577,  586,  586n,  589n,  612;  family,  547,  Appendix  E 
Battle,  Lucy  Plummer,  359 
Battle,  R.  H.,  Jr.,  589n,  626 
Battle,  Richard  H.,  272,  Appendix  E 
Battle,  Tom,  253 

Battle,  William  Horn,  313,  Appendix  E 
Battle,  Heck  &  Co.,  561 
Battle,  Civil  War,  described,  478,  478n 
Battles:  Bentonville,  xii,  475,  476,  499,  500;  Big  Bethel 
Church,  461;  Buena  Vista,  446-447;  Bull  Run  (First  Ma¬ 
nassas),  461n,  471,  478,  480;  Cedar  Creek,  479;  Chancel- 
lorsville,  478,  479n;  Gettysburg,  xii;  Hampton  Roads, 
494;  Hatcher’s  Run,  512n;  Indian  Branch,  62n;  Monter¬ 
rey,  446;  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge,  59,  60,  64;  National 
Bridge,  448;  Seven  Days  around  Richmond,  490; 
Sharpsburg  (Antietam),  479;  Spottsylvania  Courthouse, 
472n,  480;  Williamsburg,  479n;  Yorktown,  473 
Battle’s  Bridge,  500,  504,  514,  515 
Baucom,  Laney,  327 
Baucom  family,  423 
Bauer,  Herr,  339 

Baumann,  Albrecht,  583,  615,  615n 
Baumann,  Mary  Penick,  615 
Bavarian-born  Wake  Countians,  381 
Bayleaf,  6,  104 

Bayonet  factory  building,  468,  564,  606 
Beach,  Waldren,  292 
Beard,  Elizabeth  Bass,  88n 
Beaufort,  154 

Beaufort  County,  254,  275-276 
Beaufort  Harbor,  260 
Beaver  Creek(s),  22 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  22,  100,  515 
Beaverdam  (Hinton  home),  120 
Beck,  Marion,  479n 
Beck,  Raymond  L.,  254n,  460n 
Beckwith,  C.  H.,  659 
Beckwith,  G.,  656 

Beckwith,  Green,  306,  318-319,  319n 
Beckwith,  John  (slave),  516 

Beckwith,  John,  252,  436;  440;  440n,  441-442,  443;  home, 
440n 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Hilliard,  516 
Beckwith,  Mrs.,  188 
Beckwith,  Thomas  Stanly,  251 
Beckwith,  Blake  &  Co.,  373 
Beckwith  and  Clayton,  290 

Beckwith’s  Anti-dyspeptic  pills,  442;  advertisement  (1839), 
442  illus. 

Beckwith’s  drug  store,  442 

Bedbug  killer,  invention  of  J.  H.  Kirkham,  278 

Beddingfield,  John,  45 

Beddingfield  family,  102 

Bedingfield,  Henry,  25 

Bedingfield  family,  25 

Beech  Swamp,  Amelia  County,  Virginia,  63n 

Belk  family,  26 

Belknap,  William  W.,  515-516 

Bell,  Douglas,  628n 

Bell,  Hilliard,  652 

Bell,  John,  146,  153n,  155,  260,  294n,  454,  Appendix  D 
Bell,  Nancy,  652 
Bell,  Robert,  123 
Bell  family,  102 
Bell  and  Everett  Club,  452 
Bell  Street,  Zebulon,  origin  of  name,  102 
Bells:  Casso’s,  145;  church,  468,  652n;  courthouse,  107 
illus.,  143;  Governor  Morehead  School,  530n;  railroad, 
530n;  town  (Raleigh),  406 
Belt,  sword,  scabbard  (Confederate),  467  illus. 

Bend,  the  Great  (Neuse  River),  Appendix  A 

Bennehan,  Richard,  86,  104n 

Bennehan,  Thomas  Dudley,  665n 

Bennehan,  William,  104n 

Bennehan’s  Grove,  393-394 

Bennet,  James,  83 

Bennett,  James,  499 

Bennett  House.  120,  120n,  121  illus.,  436n 
Bennett  Place,  xii,  499,  536-538,  547 
Benton,  John,  123 
Benton,  Samuel,  123 
Benton  family,  25,  26 
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Bentonville,  504.  See  Battle  of  Bentonville 
Berges  family,  100 
Berkeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.,  188 
Berry,  John,  301 

Berry  O’Kelly  Training  School,  646 
Besson,  E.,  567,  574 

Besson’s  French  Tailoring  Establishment,  568  illus. 

Best,  R.  W.,  562n 

Bethel  (first  church  building  in  Raleigh),  174-175,  176 

Bethel  Christian  Church  Cemetery,  512n 

Bethel  Regiment,  461,  461  n,  476 

Betts,  A.  D.,  487n 

Betts,  A.  N.,  651,  652,  653 

Betts,  Alexander  Davis,  476n,  488n,  654 

Betts,  Andrew,  257,  476n 

Betts,  Andrew  W.,  475 

Betts,  Aremanty,  665-666 

Betts’  Store  (community),  416,  661;  post  office  established 
(1860),  Appendix  C,  discontinued  (1866),  665-666,  666n 
Beulah  (earlier  name  for  Garner  area),  656,  656n 
Beulah  Methodist  Church,  656,  656n 
Bevers,  Fendol,  630,  633,  634,  634n,  657,  661 
Bibb,  William,  218 

Bible,  soldiers’  lives  saved  by,  480,  480n 
Bibles  and  prayer  books,  sent  by  Miss  Dix  to  hospital,  429 
Biblical  Recorder  (New  Bern,  1835-1838;  Raleigh,  1838—), 
300,  330-331;  reappearance  (November  1865),  565 
Bigelow,  Silas,  308 
Bilisoly,  Bourke,  5 
Billiards,  355 
Billings,  Josh,  582 

Billingsglade  (Billings-Glade)  Branch,  24,  24n 
Bingham,  Daniel  H.,  237,  308,  310n 
Bingham  Military  School,  649 
Bingham  School  (Alamance,  Orange  counties),  310n 
“Bird’s  Eye  View  of  the  City  of  Raleigh”  (1872)  208,  638, 
640,  640n.  641-642;  details  from,  295  illus. ,  380  illus.,  402 
illus.,  636  illus.,  639  illus. 

Bird,  H.  D.,  258 
Bird,  Peter,  162 

Birds  of  America  (Audubon’s  double  elephant  volumes), 
310n 

Birds,  game,  7 
Birdsall,  Stephen,  252 
Birdsong,  J.  C.,  85n 

Birth  of  a  Nation ,  The,  movie  based  on  Dixon  novel,  597n 

Bisher,  Catherine  W.,  463n 

Bishop,  Hilliard,  572 

Bishop,  Mme.  Anna,  339 

Belt,  sword,  467  illus. 

“Black  Code,”  554 
Black  Creek,  32 

“Black  Friday”  gold  panic  (1869),  576 

Black  Jack,  General  Logan’s  horse,  532n,  533  illus. 

“Black  Poet,  the,”  199 

Black  Warrior  (Henry  Mordecai’s  studhorse),  358 
“Black  lead,”  284 

Blackman  and  Solingen  sword,  scabbard,  467,  467  illus 
Blacknall,  George  W.,  372n,  373,  570n 
Blacksmiths,  137,  252,  275n,  277,  468,  477,  479n,  484,  541 
Blackwood,  A.  D.,  471 
Bladen  County,  78 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  504,  514,  515-517,  522,  534n,  538 

Blair,  J.  M.,  372n,  570n 

Blaisdell  Brothers,  339 

Blake,  Bennet  T.,  313,  314,  314n,  367 

Blake,  Dempsey,  153n 

Blake,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  570 

Blalock,  Emma  Griffiths,  365,  367,  387,  441  n 

Blanchard,  J.  J.,  656 

Blasting  Powder  (Raleigh,  1872),  566 

Bledsoe,  Abraham,  24,  55 

Bledsoe,  Benjamin,  24 

Bledsoe,  Isaac,  24,  55 

Bledsoe,  J.  E.,  Appendix  E 

Bledsoe,  Jacob,  24,  Appendix  B 

Bledsoe,  Lewis,  Appendix  B 

Bledsoe,  Moses  A.,  258,  314,  400,  497,  640,  Appendix  E 
Bledsoe,  slave  named  Edmond,  496n 
Bledsoe,  slave  named  Isaiah,  497 

Blessner,  Gustave,  341;  composition,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary’s  students,  311  illus. 

Blessner,  Mrs.  Gustave,  311,  341,  34 1  n ;  drawing  by,  311 
illus. 

Blick,  Robert,  430 

Blind,  department  for,  added  to  school  for  deaf,  328-329 
Blind,  Governor  Morehead  School  for  the,  328n 
Blood,  Mrs.,  314 


Bloodworth,  James,  83n,  84,  85,  106 
Bloodworth  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 
Bloodworth  Street  YMCA,  601n,  623n 
“Bloody  Sixth,  the,”  471 

Bloomsberry  (Bloomsbury),  45,  46,  47n;  possible  origin  of 
name,  47n 

Blount,  Jackie  Sumner  (Mrs.  Thomas),  180n 
Blount,  Nancy  Haywood,  479 
Blount,  Thomas,  83,  85 
Blount,  William  Augustus,  313n 

Blount  Street  (Raleigh);  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n;  area,  642 
Blount  Street  Baptist  Church  (Second,  or  Tupper  Memo¬ 
rial),  616n-617n 
“Blue  laws,”  35,  143-145,  148 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Appendix  A 
“Bluff,  Goslin”  (pseudonym),  318 
Board  of  Agriculture,  State,  139 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.,  620 
Board  of  Trade  (Raleigh),  574 
Boats,  on  Neuse,  134 
Bobbitt,  John  B.,  315;  Mrs.  John  B.,  315 
Bobbitt,  W.  H.,  650 
Bodie,  Carolina,  549-550 
Bodie,  Haywood,  549-550 
Bogle,  James,  345,  345n 
Bohlmann,  Professor,  583 
Bolling,  J.  W.,  664 
Bomford,  J.  V.,  593-594 
Bond,  Southey,  1 16 
Bond,  William,  660 
Bonds,  marriage,  22 

Bonsai,  103,  172n,  51 1, 51 2n;  incorporated,  427,  427n,  667n 
Book,  school,  published  in  Raleigh  during  Civil  War,  492 
illus. 

Book  binders,  268 

Book  stores,  115,  116,  135,  180,  185,  193,  194,  195-196,  243, 
268,  279,  287,  322n,  333-334,  341,  348,  370,  391,  414-415’ 
507 

Booker,  Enoch,  306 

Booker,  Paschal,  424 

Booker,  Young,  424 

Bookers’  store  (Holly  Springs),  424 

Bookkeeping  classes,  316-317 

Books:  available  in  Raleigh  stores  by  1796,  195;  in  raised 
print  for  blind,  printed  at  school  for  deaf,  328n.  See  Liter¬ 
ature;  Poets;  Writers 

Boot  and  shoe  stores,  266,  410;  manufactories  (booteries), 
266,  286 

Booth,  Joseph,  374 
Bootmakers,  266 
Boots,  ‘Pap’,  625n 

Boston,  201,  205,  238n,  348,  354,  380 

Boston  Athenaeum,  199n 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  204 

Botanico  Medical  Society,  445 

Bothamly,  Miss,  345 

Botsford,  S.  N.,  332 

Boudon,  Mr.  (David?),  201-205 

Bounty,  for  killing  wild  animals,  27;  for  military  service,  52, 
55,  66 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Francis,  188,  314 

Bowers,  Mrs.,  288 

Bowes,  Michael,  280,  28 In,  469 

Bowling,  355 

Boyakin,  Doctor,  31 

Boylan,  Abraham  Hodge,  1 1 3n 

Boylan,  William,  47n,  112-113,  113  illus.,  138,  154,  180,  184, 
185,  185n,  195-196,  217-218, 220, 223n, 236, 246, 252, 258, 
260,  261, 271, 272,  273,  294,  294n,  324-325,  383n,  404-405, 
430,  432,  441-442,  450-451,  598,  643,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Boylan,  William  Montfort,  346n,  371,  460,  460n,  507n 
Boylan  family,  30,  30n 
Boylan  Avenue,  47n 
Boylan  Heights,  30n,  460n 
Boylan  Heights  Baptist  Church,  371,  371n 
Boylan’s  Spring,  282 

Boys’  school  students,  need  for  ‘taming’  noted,  310 

Boys,  selling  articles  to  help  support  families,  566-567 

Bracken,  Isaac,  71 

Bradford,  John,  91,  103 

Bradford  family,  26,  103 

Bradford-Page  House  (Cary),  425 

Bradford’s  Ordinary  (Tavern),  100,  103,  103n,  425 

Bradley,  G.  S.,  531,  523-524 

Bradley,  Robert  H.,  460 

Bradley,  S.  S.,  652 

Bragg,  Alexander  H.,  400 
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Bragg,  Braxton,  396,  396n 

Bragg,  Governor  Thomas,  23 In,  483,  591,  Appendix  F 
Bragg  and  Trainham,  reclining  chairs,  648 
Brake  for  wagons,  self-acting,  invention  of  W.  D.  Williams, 
278 

Brame,  T.  H.,  314;  Mrs.,  314 

Branch,  Gilford,  646 

Branch,  Governor  John,  165,  390 

Branch,  Lawrence  O’Bryan,  259,  259n,  292,  396,  479,  480n, 
482,  586,  Appendix  F 

Branch,  Nancy  Haywood  Blount  (Mrs.  L.  O’B.),  479,  482, 
490,  496,  586 

Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Company  Building  (Raleigh), 
272n 

Brandt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  341 
Branson,  Levi,  492,  565 

Branson  and  Farrar,  publishers,  492,  565,  567,  585 
Branson’s  N.C.  Business  Directory,  558,  562,  563,  567-568, 
574,  577,  605,  606,  651,  654 
Brantly,  Dr.,  444 
Brasfield,  Asa,  212 
Brassfield  family,  104 

Brassfield  (Brassfields),  104,  307,  416,  473,  574,  659.  661, 
661  n;  eastern  edge  Research  Triangle  Park,  661  n;  post 
office  established  (1856),  Appendix  C,  discontinued 
(1861),  reestablished  (November  1865),  661;  station. 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  661,  661  n 
Brazier,  Robert  H.  B.,  134,  134n 

Breastworks,  Civil  War,  around  Raleigh,  494-496,  496n,  497 
illus. 

Breckinridge,  John  C.,  454 
Bremer,  Brost,  646 
Brewer,  Adele,  608 
Brewer,  Allen,  84,  91 

Brewer,  Fisk  P.,  589,  600,  603,  608-609,  609n,  621,  621n, 
638,  640 

Brewer,  J.  M.,  656-657 
Brewer,  Reece,  91 
Brewer,  Sterling,  91 
Brewster,  J.  C.,  627,  628n 

Brick,  local  (Wake  County  clay),  87,  301, 302,  517,  598,  612 
Brick,  square,  27n 
Brickell,  Mrs.,  188 

Brickmakers,  brickmaking,  90,  137,  286,  612,  631-632 
Brickmasons,  87,  90,  92,  497n 
Bricks,  chimney,  dated,  24n,  121  illus. 

Brickyards,  87,  324n,  562,  602,  631-632 
Bridges,  William,  123 

Bridges;  Battle’s,  500,  504,  514;  covered  (Bushel’s,  or 
Crabtree  Creek  Covered,  (watercolor  of),  vi;  Crabtree 
Creek,  near  Nathaniel  (Crabtree)  Jones,  223;  destroyed 
by  Confederates,  514-515,  515n;  Hinton’s,  504,  514;  Mil- 
burnie,  476;  Neuse  River,  at  Falls,  541;  Neuse  River, 
replacing  Rogers’s  Ferry,  101,  1 01  n;  New  Light,  665; 
pedestrian  (Raleigh),  263;  Powell’s,  191,  540;  railroad, 
247,  506-507  (described,  247);  Rogers’s,  540;  toll,  257n; 
Walnut  Creek,  399;  washed  away  by  spring  rains  (1865), 
476,  500 

Brier  Creek,  21;  Battle  of,  65 
Briggs,  James  A.,  490 
Briggs,  James  E.,  568 
Briggs,  (John  J.  and  Thomas),  252 
Briggs,  Lucinda,  175,  177 

Briggs,  Thomas  H.,  370-371 , 401n,  462,  562,  569,  573,  575n, 
589n,  607n,  612n,  629n-630n,  642 
Briggs,  Willis  G.,  308,  309,  405 
Briggs  and  Dodd,  370-371,  573 
Briggs  Building  (1874),  386n,  568  illus.,  569,  569n 
Brignoli,  P.,  584 

British  natives,  applications  for  U.S.  citizenship,  1812,  151 
Broadbent,  Mr.,  349 

Broadfoot,  Thomas  Winston,  family,  658n 

Broadnax,  J.  G.,  463-464  ,  464n 

Brockwell,  Mary  Amanda,  468n 

Brockwell,  Thomas  Franciscus,  632 

Brodie,  Ann  Lorenza,  550 

Brodie,  Charlotte,  184 

Brodie,  George  W.,  576,  594n,  616 

Brodie,  John,  550 

Brodie,  Sam  and  Evaline,  550 

Brokers,  413 

Bromell  (Brommel),  J.  G.,  270n,  277 
Bronson,  Zenos,  212 
Brooks  School,  Eugene  C.,  430,  430n 
Brooks,  George  W.,  334 
Brookscorn,  Robert,  83 
“Broom,  jumping  the,”  365 

Broom  factory,  at  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  563 


Broomfield  Plantation,  487,  487n,  523,  540n 
Broughton,  Needham  Bryant,  569 
Broughton  family,  423 

Brown,  Charles  A.,  500-501,  582n,  625n,  638n 
Brown,  Charles  S.,  478n,  525 
Brown,  Frederick,  201 
Brown,  H.  H.,  270n 

Brown,  Henry  J.,  269n,  277,  285,  298,  562,  568,  568n 

Brown,  J.,  270n 

Brown,  J.  W.,  475 

Brown,  James  T.,  284 

Brown,  Jesse,  272,  562 

Brown,  Joel,  212,  212n,  544n,  568n 

Brown,  John  A.,  270 

Brown,  John,  raid,  453-454.  454n 

Brown,  Joseph,  83 

Brown,  Lucy  M.,  313-314 

Brown,  Mills  H.,  290 

Brown,  Mr.,  comic  singer,  194 

Brown,  Nathaniel  L.,  475n 

Brown,  Neal,  175n,  277,  523n 

Brown,  R.  M.,  543-544,  544n,  659 

Brown,  Robert  M.,  427 

Brown,  Scott,  567,  568n 

Brown-Wynne  Funeral  Home(s),  269n,  568n 

Browne,  Peter,  47n,  272 

Brown,  William  Garl,  346,  346n,  348,  459,  459n,  584 
Bruce,  Henry  G.,  283 
Brunswick,  18,  38 
Brunswick  County,  462 

“Brush  (or  bush)  arbor”  churches,  618;  (defined),  618n 

Bryan,  A.  P.,  589n 

Bryan,  Benjamin,  90 

Bryan,  Charles,  556 

Bryan,  Charlotte  Emily,  480n 

Bryan,  E.  H.,  360 

Bryan,  Francis  T.,  446-447,  447n 

Bryan,  George  Pettigrew,  497 

Bryan,  Hervey  James,  194 

Bryan,  Isabel  S.,  297 

Bryan,  John  H(erritage),  258,  260,  327,  391, 483n,  497;  fam¬ 
ily,  346 

Bryan,  John  Herritage,  Jr.,  263,  334 
Bryan,  John  M.,  358 
Bryan,  Julia  A.,  314 
Bryan,  Kadar,  61 
Bryan,  Lovett,  79 

Bryan,  Lucy  D.,  261,  355,  360,  376,  410,  439 

Bryan,  Nathan,  86 

Bryan,  Needham,  62-63 

Bryan,  Octavia,  297,  360 

Bryan,  S.  H.,  475n 

Bryan,  William  S.,  411 

Bryan,  slave  named  Dave,  497 

Bryant,  Ruffin  L.,  475n 

Buchanan,  James  (President),  396 

Buck,  O.  A.,  316,  316n,  447 

Buckhorn  Branch,  6 

Buckhorn  Creek  District,  141 

Buckhorn  Creek,  22,  45 

Buckhorn  District,  392n 

Buckhorn  Road,  424 

Buckhorn  Township,  103,  633 

Buffalo,  1,  3,  7,  22 

Buffalo  Branch,  7 

Buffalo  Creek,  7,  22,  26,  100,  658 

Buffalo  (Buffelow)  Creek  District,  141 

“Buffalo  licks,”  7 

Buffaloe,  Jack,  399 

Buffaloe’s  (Jack)  Inn,  399 

Buffalow,  B.  B.,  324 

Buffalow  Academy,  304 

Buffalow  District,  422 

Buffelow  Creek  District,  141 

Builders,  contractors,  268,  271,  275-276,  277,  372,  382-383, 
400,  401n,  572-573,  573n,  575n 
Building  and  Loan  Associations:  People’s,  577;  Raleigh 
Mechanics,  576-577 

Building  (1835),  replacing  Casso’s  Inn,  267  illus.,  268 
Building,  brick,  oldest  in  Wake,  129  illus. 

Buildings:  brick  and  granite,  266,  268,  273;  early 
nineteenth-century,  206-207,  208;  fire-proof,  267  ,  268; 
“granite-front,”  240,  241;  “iron-front,”  581;  state,  on 
Union  Square,  208 

Buildings  B.  B.  Smith’s.  See  Smith’s  Building 
Bull,  Rice  C.,  531 
“Bummer,  A,”  524  illus. 
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“Bummers”:  origin  of  term  discussed,  524n;  Sherman’s, 
522,  523-525,  523n,  524n;  defied  by  threatened  victims, 
526-527,  541 
Bunch,  David,  148 
Bunch,  Paul,  28 
Bunch  family,  26,  28 
Buncombe,  H.P.,  627n 
Buncombe  County,  473 
Bunker,  Chang  and  Eng,  352 
Bunn  family,  102,  662 

Bunn  Street  (Wakefield),  origin  of  name,  102 
Bunting,  J.  N.,  572,  Appendix  B 
Bunyan,  John,  354 
Burchard,  D.  L.,  606 

Bureau  of  Freedmen,  Refugees,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  552 

Burges,  A.  S.  H.,  165,  436 

Burgwynn  (Burgwin,  J.  H.  K.),  447n 

Burke,  Governor  Thomas,  71-72,  73 

Burke,  Jesse,  512,  513 

Burke  County,  83n 

Burke  Square,  85,  183-187,  324,  391,  460,  491,  507n,  517, 
518,  606;  origin  of  name.  83 
Burkett,  Lemuel,  198 
Burnett,  Ephraim,  619 

Burns,  Silas,  252,  262,  269n,  270n,  277,  282-283,  283n,  324, 
563 

Burr,  Aaron,  220-221 
Burr,  D.  J.  and  Co.,  247 
Burr,  Edward,  507n 
Burr,  James  G.,  505-506 
Burrington,  Governor  George,  15 
Burt,  Alfred,  300 

Burt,  Paschal  B.,  261,  Appendix  B 
Burt  family,  103 
Burton,  E.  P.,  535 

Burton,  Governor  Hutchins  C.,  221,  223,  225 
Burwell,  John  B.,  614-615 
Burwell,  Robert,  614-615 

Busbee,  Ann  Eliza  Gales  Taylor  (Mrs.  Perrin),  542 
Busbee,  Charles  Manly,  542,  Appendix  E 
Busbee,  Fabius  H.,  498 
Busbee,  Fabius  Haywood,  478n 
Busbee,  Jacques,  sketch  by,  338  illus. 

Busbee,  Johnston,  153n,  190,  244,  245,  258,  260,  400,  405, 
423-424,  Appendix  E;  family,  423;  home  and  plantation, 
described,  423-424 

Busbee,  Perrin  H.,  252,  272,  433,  Appendix  E 
Busbee,  Quentin,  272,  327,  457,  566n 
Busbee,  Tom,  441n 
Busbee,  W.  J.,  305,  475,  660 

Busbee’s  Store  (community),  post  office.  Appendix  C 
Bush  Arbor  (Wake  Chapel)  Baptist  Church,  662 
Bushel’s  Crossing  Covered  Bridge  (watercolor  of),  vi 
Bushnell,  John,  557 
Bushong,  William,  463n 

Business:  described  as  “gloomy”  (1854),  266n;  growth, 
early  Raleigh,  115-116;  loss  of,  after  statehouse  fire,  233 
Businesses  (Raleigh),  eighteenth-century,  114-116;  an¬ 
tebellum,  265-270;  antebellum,  continuing  after  war, 
567-568;  antebellum,  continuing  in  twentieth  century, 
269n;  postwar,  566-570,  568  illus.;  antebellum; 
eighteenth-century,  114-116 

Businessmen:  Negro,  antebellum,  274-276;  Raleigh,  pro¬ 
mote  Raleigh  advantages,  1 12.  See  also  Merchants,  Mer¬ 
chants  Bureau 
Butchers,  277,  549,  550 
Butler,  J.  W.,  627n 
Butler,  John,  67,  73 
Butler,  Matthew  Calvin,  500,  502 
Butler,  Michael,  90 

Buttons,  Confederate  and  North  Carolina,  467 
Byrd,  Henry,  275n 
Byrd,  Mrs.  Henry,  275n 
Byrd,  William,  12 


Cabarrus,  Stephen,  82 

Cabarrus  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 
Cabinetmakers,  137,  211-212,  253,  254,  268,  269n,  298,  341, 
374,  562;  label  (Raleigh),  342  illus. 

Calder,  James,  206 

Caldwell,  Governor  Tod  Robinson,  551 

Caldwell,  James  H.,  200 

Caldwell,  Joseph,  108,  168,  178,343 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  221 

Callum,  Mrs.,  188 

Callum,  Robert,  156 

Calours,  Matthew,  71 


Calvin  Jones  Memorial  Society,  191n 

Cambrelung,  Churchill  C.,  221 

Cambridge  University,  316 

Camden,  Battle  of,  65 

Camden,  S.C.,  68,  260 

Cameos,  Mary  Ann  Mason’s,  297,  346n 

Cameotypes,  349 

Cameron,  Duncan,  123,  165,  189,  198,  236,  246,  252,  258, 
260,  272,  309-310,  312,  643n 
Cameron,  Jane,  327 
Cameron,  Margaret,  665n 
Cameron,  Paul  C.,  263n,  665n 
Cameron,  Simon,  Secretary  of  War,  458n 
Cameron  family,  496 
Cameron  heirs,  31  In 

Cameron  house  (Hillsborough  St.,  Raleigh),  310n 

Cameron  Village,  643n 

Camp,  William,  1 15 

Camp  followers  (Civil  War),  477 

Camp  life,  “two  certain  diseases  of’:  measles,  mumps, 
464-465 

Camp  meetings  in  Wake,  170-171 

Camping  accommodations  for  political  conventions,  392 
Camps:  Civil  War:  459,  460-461,  460n,  465,  488;  Boylan, 
460;  Carolina,  461,  461n;  Collins,  512n;  Crabtree,  461, 
461n,  473;  Ellis,  460,  461, 521;  Fairgrounds,  299,  460,  461 , 
461n,  464-465,  476-477,  479,  480-481 , 481n,  489, 497n,  498, 
517,  518,  521,  561;  587;  Mangum,  461,  461n,  473,  475, 
480n,  502,  515,  587;  McIntosh,  N.C.,  477;  521, 612,  612n- 
613n;  Vance,  461n;  wagon  train  (Union)  at  Holleman’s 
Crossroads,  511-512,  512n;  Whiting,  477 
— Regulator  period:  35,  51,  54 

—Revolutionary  War:  Middle  Creek,  67,  73;  near  Thomas’s 
Mill,  67;  at  Wake  Courthouse,  67-68 
— Spanish-American  War:  Bryan  Grimes,  480n 
Campbell,  Alexander,  253 
Campbell,  Eleanor,  325 
Campbell,  Farquard,  45n 
Campbell,  J.  A.,  252 
Campbell,  Thomas  L.,  213 
Campbellton,  18.  75n 
Canada,  616 

Canby,  Edwin  R.  S.,  593 
Candy  stores,  482 
Cane,  Alan,  646 
Canoes,  20 

Canova,  Antonio,  204,  348;  death,  226;  signature  on  statue 
fragment,  231  illus. 

Canova  statue  of  Washington,  205,  206,  209,  223,  224  illus., 
226,  226n,  230,  231,  231n,  343;  duplicate  original,  231n- 
232n;  Lafayette’s  contradictory  appraisals,  225-226; 
lithograph,  285n;  news  of  destruction,  229  illus.;  reliefs  on 
pedestal  described,  204;  remnants,  231,  23 In,  231  illus.; 
replica,  23 In;  transportation  from  Italy,  205 
Cantwell,  Edward,  429 
Cape  Fear,  Bank  of  the,  270 
Cape  Fear  Bank  Building,  Raleigh,  271,  271  illus. 

Cape  Fear  region,  60,  61 

Cape  Fear  River,  18,  31,  73,  205,  257,  257n;  511 
Capital;  importance  to  Wake  County,  90;  sites  recom¬ 
mended  for  (1788),  77;  summer  (Hillsborough),  38;  talk  of 
moving  from  Wake  County,  227-228,  232-233 
Capital  Area  Archaeological  Society,  3n 
Capital  offenses:  horse-stealing,  149 
Capital  punishment,  151,  404 

Capitol,  North  Carolina  (Raleigh),  xvi,  230n,  231n-232n, 
250,  267,  343n,  343n-344n,  346,  366,  388,  393,  395,  400, 
459,  500,  516,  594.  634;  appropriations,  235,  236;  carpets 
for,  254n;  completion  celebration,  251-255;  construction, 
239,  251-255;  cost,  254;  deaf  teaching  techniques  demon¬ 
strated  in,  326;  described,  253-254,  255;  fireplace  fenders 
for  Supreme  Court  room  in,  282;  first  fire  kindled  in,  255n; 
furniture,  21 1  n;  keeper  of,  602;  keys  received  by  General 
Sherman,  519;  photograph  of.  559  illus.;  quarry  furnishing 
stone  for,  295,  309;  rebuilding,  245,  252;  sketches  of,  240 
illus.,  293  illus.,  636 illus.;  visited  by  historians  examining 
state  records,  335;  Wake  County  materials  in,  253,  Ap¬ 
pendix  A;  window  hangings  for,  254n 
— uses  of:  balls,  252;  celebrity  receptions,  395;  commander 
of  Post  of  Raleigh,  519;  concerts,  493;  formation  of  N.C. 
Teachers’  Association,  604n;  lectures  to  benefit  proposed 
library,  334;  military  award,  447;  signal  station,  (Union, 
April  1865),  518;  Southern  Agricultural  Association 
meeting,  297;  State  Agricultural  Society  meeting.  297; 
Union  provost  marshal’s  office,  519;  volunteers’  sewing 
(Civil  War),  466 

Captains’  districts,  98;  permanent  names  given,  141 
Cargo  boat,  navigating  Neuse  in  Wake,  134 
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Carlyle  Campbell  Library,  Meredith  College,  556n 
Carolina  Beacon  and  Metropolitan  Omnibus  (Raleigh, 
1840),  330 

Carolina  Charter,  8,  13 
Carolina  Cultivator,  (Raleigh),  293-294 
Carolina  Era  (Raleigh)  (1871-1876),  566,  566n;  quoted,  579, 
584,  596 

Carolina  Pennant  (Raleigh,  proposed  1855),  330n 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  279n 

Carolina  Province,  14 

Carolinas,  6,  13 

Carolina  Twins,  297,  297n 

Carpenter,  Joseph,  654 

Carpenter  family,  103 

Carpenter  (community),  103,  510 

Carpenter-joiners,  86,  87n,  90n 

Carpenters,  31,  90,  92,  136-137,  209,  252,  275,  275n,  325, 
477,  496 

“Carpetbaggers,”  defined,  595,  595n 
Carpets,  for  capitol,  254n 
Carr,  Becky,  191 
Carr,  W.  G.,  651 
Carraway,  Gertrude,  42n 
Carraway,  Sarah,  434 
Carriagemakers,  152,  211,  212,  277,  562 
Carriages:  earliest  in  Wake  (presumably),  124;  manufac¬ 
tured  in  antebellum  Wake,  285 
Carrington,  William  C.  G.,  Appendix  D 
Carroll,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.,  500n 
C arrow,  Samuel,  566 

Cars,  railroad,  made  by  Silas  Burns  (Raleigh),  283 

Carter,  Dennis  Malone,  345 

Carter,  S.  S.,  654-655 

Carter,  Sidney,  664 

Carter,  Thomas,  269,  299 

Carver,  E.  A.,  472n 

Carver  Elementary  School  (Wendell),  658 
Cary,  Samuel  Fenton,  424-425,  650 
Cary,  52n,  79,  100,  103,  263-264,  265,  381n,  416,  424-425, 
500,  509-510,  509n,  510n,  534n,  540,  567,  574,  591,  605, 
634,  648,  651, 654-655,  664,  667n;  businesses  (1870s),  651; 
charter  provision  against  “tippling  houses,”  650; 
Chatham  Railroad  warehouse  defined  as  center  of  town’s 
original  square  mile,  650;  early  purchasers  of  lots  in,  650; 
first  churches,  650;  first  hotel,  651;  first  mayor,  650;  first 
postmaster,  424-425;  first  sale  of  lots,  649-650;  first  town 
commissioners,  650;  founding  and  growth  of,  649-651; 
incorporated,  425,  650;  joint  depot  for  two  rail  lines,  649; 
mills  near,  651;  origin  of  name,  650;  original  boundaries, 
650;  physicians,  651;  population,  651,  Appendix  A;  post 
office  established,  424-425;  Appendix  C;  served  by  rail¬ 
road,  425;  street  names,  early,  649-650;  tax  district,  425; 
vicinity,  364,  470,  471,  491,  538,  552 
Cary  Academy,  649 
Cary  High  School,  605 
Cary  Masonic  Lodge  No.  198,  425 

Cary  Methodist  Church  (later  First  United  Methodist),  650 

Cary  Precinct,  425 

Cary  Township,  103,  633n,  634 

Cary’s  Creek,  424n 

Casso’s  Inn,  90n,  117,  125,  132,  155-156,  156-158,  218,  244, 
267,  272,  535n;  building  that  replaced  (1835),  267  illus., 
268;  destroyed  by  fire,  241 , 242,  243;  rough  sketch,  95;  lot, 
267 

Casso,  Margaret  (Peggy),  117,  145,  145n 
Casso,  Peter,  90n,  117,  124,  125,  145n,  213,  218,  250,  272 
Casualty  lists,  Civil  War,  published,  478 
Caswell,  Governor  Richard,  53n,  57,  59,  60,  64,  66,  72,  75, 
118,  394 

Caswell,  John  R.,  554n,  555,  567,  610,  616,  631,  631n 
Caswell,  Richard,  Jr.,  26 
Caswell,  William,  75n 
Caswell  County,  599 

Caswell  Square,  85,  324,  327-329,  327n,  350,  460,  460n,  467, 
580,  583;  first  building  for  school  for  deaf,  328  illus.;  origin 
of  name,  83 

Catalogue,  mail  ■  der,  Raleigh  nursery,  269 
Catawba  River,  1 

Catawba  Springs  Christian  Church,  173,  381n 
Carterers,  71,  124,  156,  250,  277,  372 
Catholic  Cemetery  (Raleigh),  x,  181,  385n 
Catholic  Churches  (Raleigh).  See  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist 

Catholic  Social  Services  center  (Raleigh),  x,  181  illus.,  1 8 1  n 
Catholicism:  Episcopal  bishop  embraces,  384;  in  Raleigh, 
180-181;  lectures  on,  in  Presbyterian  church,  180 
Catlin,  W.  G.,  308 

Cattle  show,  planned,  postponed,  139 


Cattle,  3;  Devon,  291;  Durham,  291;  State  Fair  premiums, 
for,  291 

Cavalry,  Wake  unit,  474-475 
Cayton,  John,  599 

“Cayton  &  Wolf’  signature  on  tombstone,  599  illus. 
Cedar  Creek,  21 

Cedar  Fork  (community),  381,  661,  665;  post  office,  416, 
Appendix  C 

Cedar  Fork  Academy,  471,  472n 
Cedar  Fork  Church,  471 
Cedar  Fork  District,  xii,  471 
Cedar  Fork  Masonic  Lodge,  665,  665n 
Cedar  Fork  Rifles  (North  Carolina  Grays),  471 
Cedar  Fork  Township,  45n,  103,  104,  633,  634,  661,  661n, 
665,  666 
Cedar  Grove,  21 
Cedar  Prong,  21 
Cedar  Run,  21 

Celebrities,  visiting,  134,  135,  181,  209,  220-226,  334-335, 
392-395,  396-397,  490,  536,  577,  518-582,  590-593,  650 
Cemeteries:  Bethel  Christian  Church,  512n;  Catholic  (Ra¬ 
leigh),  x,  253n,  385n;  City  (Raleigh),  156,  253n,  325,  398, 
412,  480n,  535-536,  586,  587,  590,  591-593,  613n;  public, 
1 12;  Confederate  (Raleigh),  507n,  586-588,  587n,  590,  641; 
Walsh  grave,  508  illus.;  family,  120;  Hebrew  (Raleigh), 
589-590,  590  illus.,  590n;  Mount  Hope,  590;  Oakwood, 
120,  372n,  507n,  589,  589n,  590,  596n,  599,  599n,  641; 
Oberlin,  grave  in,  643  illus.;  Parish  Grove,  430,  430n; 
Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church,  527n;  Rock  Quarry,  587; 
Seth  Jones  family,  xv;  Shady  Grove  Baptist,  512n;  United 
States  National  Military,  (Raleigh),  xvi,  237n,  588-589, 
588  illus. 

Cemetery  Association,  Raleigh,  589,  589n 
Cenozoic  era,  3 

Census,  Raleigh,  special,  1858,  270n,  275n,  386 
Centennial  School,  Raleigh,  207 

Centennial,  of  Wake  County  (March  12,  1871),  543,  634 

“Century  Post  Office,  Raleigh,”  632,  632n-633n 

Cerro  Gordo,  448 

Cervantes,  Miguel  de,  355 

Chadbourne,  J.  D.,  187 

Chaffin,  “Colonel,”  352 

Chalybeate  Guards,  475 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (Raleigh),  574,  574n 

Chamberlain,  Hope  S.,  307 

Chamblee,  Emma  Eliza,  657-658 

Chamblee,  William  Bryant,  662 

Chamblee  house  (Wakefield  vicinity),  422n 

Chapel  Hill,  114,  174,  225,  257,  264,  395-396,  426,  593,  646 

Chapel,  Anglican,  32n 

Chaplains  (Civil  War),  476,  519,  523,  528 

Chapman  family,  351 

Chappell,  Minton  Y.,  306 

Character  (horse),  291,  358 

Charities,  150,  188,  487;  benefit  entertainments,  493,  581; 
church-sponsored,  432-433;  for  emergency  victims 
abroad,  434;  of  Masons,  433;  private,  430-434,  484,  487; 
public,  429-431;  of  YMCA,  433,  622 
Charles  II,  8,  13 

Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  8 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Courier,  quoted,  226n 
Charleston,  Battle  of,  65 

Charleston,  S.C.,  68,  131,  175,  180,  195,  201, 290,  350,  448, 
452,  527-528,  593 
Charleston,  the  (ship),  448 
Charlestown,  Virginia  (W.  Va.),  454,  478 
Charlotte,  264,  461,  583,  615,  Appendix  A 
Charlotte  Military  Institute,  460 
Charter,  Carolina,  8,  13 
Charter  (Raleigh),  109-110,  llOn,  111  illus. 

Chatham  County,  1,  In,  12,41-42,62-63,69,72,74,77,  103, 
189,  199,  232n,  257,  265,  283n,  308,  315,  356-357,  379, 
379n,  384,  414n,  436,  471,  472n,  51  1,  537,  540-541,  571, 
598,  648,  653;  Appendix  E;  clerk  of  court,  49;  Courthouse, 
114 

Chatham  Railroad.  See  Railway  companies. 

Chavis,  John,  68n,  164,  170,  188-190;  historical  marker, 
Raleigh,  171  illus.;  opinion  on  emancipation,  164; 
preaches  to  whites  and  blacks,  170;  schools  (Raleigh), 
188-190;  location  unknown,  171;  (Wake),  189 
Chavis  Heights,  housing  project,  Raleigh,  188-190,  190n 
Chavis  Park  (Raleigh),  189-190,  189n,  190n;  historical 
marker  identifying,  171 

Chavis  School  (public,  Raleigh),  189,  190n,  526n 
Chavis  Way  (Raleigh),  189-190,  190n 
“Cheapside”  (business  area,  Raleigh),  267 
Cheatham,  Benjamin  F.,  500,  574 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Virginia,  152 
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Cheshire,  Elizabeth  Silver,  27n 
Chicago,  380 
“Chicken-peck,”  358n 

Children,  curriculum  for,  in  “Infant  School,”  317;  stories 
for,  346 

Chinaware,  imported,  212-213 
Chowan  County,  83n,  462 
“Chris’mas  gift!”  custom  368 

Christ  Episcopal  Church  (Raleigh),  164,  180,  203,  209n, 
253n,  272n,  308,  312,  335,  336,  340,  341n,  345,  346,  350, 
368,  377,  379-380,  381, 503,  574,  606,  607n,  612,  615n,  619; 
first  building,  acquired  by  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  congregation, 
180n,  379,  380;  described,  380;  pictured,  380 illus. ;  second 
building,  described,  382,  382n;  pictured,  636 illus.;  parish, 
179-180;  mission  school,  607n;  parish  school,  606,  607n; 
parochial  school,  313;  steeple-tower,  382;  weathercock, 
382,  503,  669  illus. 

Christian,  W.  H.,  314 

Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Raleigh,  1856-1865  and 
later),  331;  reestablished  1867  as  Episcopal  Methodist , 
565 

Christian  Almanac  (Raleigh,  1828-1840),  294n 
Christian  Church.  (Raleigh),  378n-379n,  615n,  619-620, 
620n;  (Wake),  386,  387n 

Christian  Home  United  Church  of  Christ  (Apex),  652 
Christian  Sun  (Christian,  Hillsborough  and  Raleigh,  1844- 
1864);  331;  reestablished  1867,  565 
Christian  meeting  house  (Raleigh),  381 
Christmas,  William,  81,  82,  83,  85 

Christmas:  365,  481,  482;  customs,  368-370;  gift  advertise¬ 
ments,  369;  during  Civil  War,  481,  482 
Christophers,  Anna  B.,  325 
Christophers,  John  J.,  223n 
Chulahoma,  Mississippi,  418 

Church,  Baptist  (Raleigh),  renovated  as  Catholic  church, 
386n 

Church,  first  in  Raleigh  (Bethel),  nondenominational,  175 
Church,  Methodist,  conferences  in  Raleigh,  69 
Church  Intelligencer  (Episcopalian,  Raleigh,  1860-1864), 
331;  reappearance  August  1865,  565 
ChurchofSt.  John  the  Baptist  (Roman  Catholic,  Raleigh),  x, 
181,  268n,  378n,  386,  386n,  617n,  636  illus. 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Episcopal,  Raleigh),  439n 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Roman  Catholic,  Raleigh), 
386n 

Church  pews,  sale  of,  179,  179n 
Church  services,  out-of-doors,  Union  Square,  177 
Churches:  bells  donated  for  metal  (Civil  War),  468;  biracial, 
169;  choirs,  583;  in  community  life,  377-387;  cooperation 
among,  182-183;  earliest  in  Wake,  32-33,  32  illus.,  first  in 
Raleigh,  174-175;  increase  in  number  after  Civil  War,  615, 
615n;  influence  in  Negroes’  lives,  167;  number  of  each 
denomination  in  Wake  (1858  and  1860),  386-387;  organize 
Sick  Soldiers’  Relief  societies,  465;  separate  seating  for 
black  members,  169;  separate  services  in  some,  for  Negro 
members,  169,  176;  one  denomination  separated  racially 
before  Civil  War,  379;  voluntarily  separated  after  Civil 
War,  615-621,  616n-621n.  See  Religion  (various  periods); 
also  individual  church  names 
Churchwell,  Thomas.  115 
Circuses,  352-353 

Cisterns,  for  fire-fighting  (Raleigh),  410, 41 1, 628;  described, 
629;  rediscovered  (1976),  410n 
Citizens’  National  Bank,  575-576,  576n 
Citizens:  business  with  county  court,  33-34;  responsibilities 
of,  19,  33-34,  41;  fines  for  neglecting,  42;  responsibility  for 
upkeep  of  Raleigh  streets,  92 
Citizenship,  applications  granted,  252-253 
City  Cemetery  (Raleigh),  103n,  1  12,  283n,  325,  398,  412, 
480n,  586,  587,  590,  591-593,  613n 
City  Commissioners  (Raleigh),  Negro,  275-276.  See  Ra¬ 
leigh:  governing  bodies 
City  Express,  the,  250 
City  Guards  (Raleigh),  151,  450-451 
City  Hotel,  215,  236,  266,  401;  pictured,  636  illus.,  639  illus. 
City  Market  (Raleigh).  See  Raleigh,  City  Market 
City  Hall  (Raleigh).  See  Raleigh,  City  Halls 
“City  in  the  Oaks”  (1840  reference),  250 
“City  of  Oaks,”  xvi,  470,  573,  Appendix  A;  1844  reference, 
394 

“City  of  Oaks  Grand  Quick  March,”  by  H.  I.  I.  Solomons, 
340 

Civil  War:  chap.  13  (457-542);  maps,  xiii,  497;  flag,  xii; 
Medical  department,  462-465;  mentioned,  265,  268,  269n, 
271,  273,  274,  277n,  278n,  281,  282n,  2&3,  284,  294,  299, 
304.  305,  313,  314,  316n,  324,  325,  326,  329-333,  350,  354, 
380,  392,  411-412,  415,  427,  433,  439,  445,  622.  648,  668; 
events  leading  to,  452-455;  last  shots  fired,  499,  499n;  map 


of  Union  troops’  movements  (Wake),  xiii;  paper  man¬ 
ufactured  during,  281-282;  preparations  for,  458-469, 
passim;  Raleigh  fortifications  map,  497;  refugees,  464, 
489-491,  498n-499n;  reminders  of  (bullet  holes  in  build¬ 
ings),  505n.  See  also  Camps;  Confederate;  Hospitals 
Clansman,  The,  597n 
Clark,  Charles,  photograph  by,  vi 
Clark,  Governor  Henry  Toole,  476n,  493 
Clark,  Haynes,  643 

Clark,  William  F.,  146,  147,  152,  286-287,  318-319,  Appen¬ 
dix  D 

Clark  and  Hutchins,  daguerreotypists,  349 
Clark-Clarke  family,  spelling  of  name,  287n 
Clarke,  Mary  Bayard  Devereux,  335,  395,  459n,  493n,  501, 
502,  503,  507,  528,  566-567 

Clarke,  William  J.,  258,  272,  287,  445,  447n,  448-449,  459n, 
481,  Appendix  E 
Clarksville,  Virginia,  353 

“Classical  and  English  School”  (Lovejoy’s),  308 
Clawson,  Clement  C.,  571 
Clawson,  H.  T.,  571,  584 
Clawson,  Robert,  545 

Clay,  Henry,  392-395, 480;  campaign  in  Wake,  392-395;  Clay 
Clubs,  392,  392n;  Clay  Oak,  394;  oratory  described,  393 
Clay,  W.  H.,  216 
Clay,  local,  for  pottery,  135-136 
Clay-Hill-on-the-Neuse,  514,  522 
Clayton,  33 

Clements,  Anderson,  261 
Clements,  William,  656 

Clements,  Woodson,  244,  270,  400,  Appendix  B 
Clemmons  (Clements?),  Anderson,  365 
Clerks:  of  county  court,  35,  401,  519,  544;  to  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  630;  deputy,  for  the  crown  in 
Wake,  49;  to  federal  circuit  court,  220;  to  Wake  County 
Superior  Court,  630 
Cleveland,  O.  L.,  334 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  598 
Cleveland  County,  462 
Clitz,  H.  B.,  594 

Clock,  town  (Raleigh),  406;  keeper  of,  406,  406n;  weight 
from,  406 n 

Clothing  manufacturers,  137 
Clothing  stores,  readymade,  268 
Clothing,  home  manufacture  of,  29 
Clothing,  military,  65,  465-467,  487,  488 
Clothing,  settlers’,  21 
Clubs,  debating,  334 

Clubs,  religious  (Negro),  fund-raisers  for  Negro  schools, 
623 

Clubs:  Triangle  Quest,  510n,  512n;  YMCA-USO,  601n 
Coachmakers,  241,  277 
Coastal  Plain,  Appendix  A 
Coates,  Thomas,  382-383 
Cobb,  Harriet,  501 
Cobb,  Needham  B.,  493n,  501 
Cobbs,  Thomas,  146,  212,  237,  241-243,  Appendix  D 
Cockfighting,  125,  218,  356-358,  357n-358n,  580;  advertise¬ 
ment,  357  illus.;  cock  pit  (Raleigh),  125 
Cockburn,  British  Admiral,  152 
Cocoonery,  cocoons.  See  Silk 
Coe,  Joffre,  5 

Coffin  makers,  269n.  See  Cabinetmakers 
Cofield,  Elizabeth,  63 In 

Cogswell,  Joseph  Green,  220,  309-310,  310n,  312,  375 

Cohabitation  records,  551-552,  552n 

Colburn,  Eleazar,  288,  429,  241,  24 In 

Colburn,  Mary,  288 

Colburn-Seawell  home,  241  n 

Cole,  James  R.,  483 

Cole,  Samuel  J.,  530n 

Cole  family,  190 

Coleburn’s  arithmetic  books,  used  in  public  schools,  322 

Coleman,  Mr.,  288 

Collectors,  rent,  14 

College  Hotel  (Raleigh),  314n 

Colleges:  military  and  agricultural,  proposed,  192;  antebel¬ 
lum,  300-303;  668  ,  668n;  postwar,  611-615,  61  In,  612n, 
61 5n,  668,  668n.  See  Meredith,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Peace,  St.  Augustine’s,  St.  Mary’s,  Shaw,  South¬ 
eastern,  Wake  Forest,  Wake  Technical 
Collins,  Hubert  W.,  424n 
Collins,  J.  W.,  659 

Collins,  William,  F. ,  252,  292,  445,  451 
Collins  (Holleman’s  Crossroads),  103,  511-512,  512n,  540, 
661,  663,  663 n 

Collins  Grove  Baptist  Church,  663,  663n 
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Colonial  Dames  of  America,  535n;  North  Carolina  Society 
120n;  Wake  County  Committee,  47n,  535n 
Colonization  movement,  164-165 
Colony,  The  Lost,  86 

Colored  Christian  Conference  in  North  Carolina,  620 
Colored  Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina,  555n, 
609-610 

Colored  Grand  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Good  TemD- 
lars,  623  F 

Colt  revolver,  467,  467  illus. 

Columbia  University,  335n 

Columbia  and  Charlotte  Railroad,  246n 

Columbia,  S.C.,  505,  527-528,  530,  599 

Columbian  Orator,  used  in  public  schools,  321 

Columbus,  Ohio,  528 

Columbus  (ship),  205 

Columbus  County,  297 

Coman,  James,  401 

Coman  lot,  the,  (Raleigh),  268n 

Combs,  Samuel,  151 

Comedians,  353 

Commager,  Henry  Steele,  discusses  “bummer,”  524n 
Commission,  capital  site  selection,  75n,  78,  79-85,  122 
Commission  to  build  statehouse,  86,  87-88 
Commission  for  rebuilding  capitol,  236,  239. 

Commission  merchants,  265 

Committees  of  Safety:  Provincial,  57;  Wake  County,  58 
Communities,  antebellum,  99,  415-427;  origins  of  names,  99; 
postwar,  648-666;  Negro,.  642-647;'  unincorporated,  on 
railroad  lines,  659-661;  unconnected  with  railroads,  661 
Company  Mill  (Page’s,  on  Crabtree  Creek),  650  illus 
Compass,  surveyor’s,  23  illus. 

Compassionate  soldier,  story  of,  479n 
Composers,  musical,  198,  340n,  341 
Concert  Hall,  Goneke’S,  194,  194n,  203 
Concerts.  See  Music 
Confectionary  or  candy  stores,  268 
Confederacy,  capital  of,  490 

Confederate:  bodies  moved  from  many  Wake  sites,  586-587, 
587n;  conscription  and  impressment  orders,  476-477 
480-481,  481n,  493,  496,  498;  copyright,  337;  currency, 
486n,  542,  556;  flags,  xii,  471,  471  illus.,  472,  473,  508; 
hospitals,  462-463;  monument,  Alford  home  (Holly 
Springs),  473-474,  474  illus.,  474n,  527n;  monument, 
Union  Square  (Raleigh),  461;  officers’  equipment,  467 
illus.;  troops,  paroled,  538,  541-542;  troops  retreating, 
483,  501n;  troops  returning  home,  541-542;  uniform  but¬ 
ton,  with  state  seal,  467  illus.;  veterans,  541-542,  556n, 
561n,  artificial  legs  for  (factory),  563n.  See  also  Camps; 
Cemeteries;  Civil  War;  Hospitals 
Confederate  (Raleigh,  1864-1865):  office  destroyed,  520n- 
52 1  n;  quoted,  492,  502;  shut  down  (April  1865),  520 
Confederate  Cemetery.  See  Cemeteries 
Confederate  Memorial  Day,  586-588,  587n 
“Confederate  Minstrels,”  493 
Confederate  Party,  493-494 
Confederate  Soldiers’  Home,  521,  587n 
Confederate  States  Hospital  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  462-463 
462n 

Confederate  States  of  America,  organized,  457 
Confiscated  property,  sale  of,  61,  62,  70 
Conger,  Stephen,  61 

Congregational  Christian  Church  (Raleigh),  621,  62 In,  639 
illus. 

Congress:  appoints  local  U.S.  marshal,  143;  appropriation 
for  Raleigh  courtroom  and  post  office,  1856, 632;  Fortieth, 
N.C.  delegation  seated,  597;  General,  Philadelphia,  57; 
Provincial,  57;  Radical  Republican,  593;  Raleigh  citizens’ 
appeal  to  for  peace,  155-156;  readmission  of  Southern 
states  to,  593;  threatens  to  confiscate  Southern 
properties,  561;  Wake  justices  request  courthouse  ap¬ 
propriation  from,  244;  Wake  citizens’  resolutions  to,  op¬ 
posing  rechartering  of  Second  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  270 
Conly,  Clemmons  C.,  433 
Conn,  Mary,  606 
Connecticut,  116n,  315,  535,  612 
Conner,  Mr.,  581 
Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  231n 
Conroy,  John,  92,  93n,  106 
Conscientious  objector,  68 

Conservative,  (Raleigh,  1864-1865),  shut  down,  520 
Conservatives,  493-495,  594-595,  624 
Constables,  30,  134,  147-151,  384-385,  408 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina:  (1776),  64,  182,  232,  388- 
389;  (1868),  630,  633,  634,  593,  594,  594n,  597 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  592-593,  597 
Constitutional  Conventions:  (1788),  75,  76,  78;  debates  on 
calling  (1831-1832),  232-233;  (1835),  178,  388-389,  site  of 


mtUus.d^-1866),  544-545,  546,  546n,  551n,  554; 
(15o5),  594 

Constitutional  Union  party,  454 

an<*  State  s  Right's  Advocate  (Raleigh, 
1831-1833),  330;  quoted,  238,  240-241 
Continental  army,  65 
Continental  Congress,  63,  65 

86-89’  106’  ,26’  184’  200,  271,  275-276,  406 
413,  429,  462-463,  463n,  582,  629n-630n 
Contracts,  labor,  refereed  by  Freedmen’s  Bureau  553 

'  ,n2V^‘°?o<;ity’”  (Rale*8h)»  108,  109;  conventions  held, 
108,  109,  183,  351,  553-555,  594.  See  individual  conven¬ 
tion  names 

Convention,  Southern  and  Southwestern  Commercial,  270 
Conventions,  Internal  Improvements,  238,  245,  255 
Conventions,  Constitutional.  See  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tions 

Convicts:  executions  at  state  quarry,  404;  in  Wake  jail  yard, 
404 


Conway,  Miss  M.  B.,  606 

Conway,  Patrick,  150 

Cook,  Henry  H.  See  Cooke,  Henry  H. 

Cook,  Lemuel,  148 
Cook,  Miss  S.  E.,  345 
Cook,  Robert,  253 
Cook,  William,  314 
Cook’s  Hotel,  244n,  570 
Cooke,  George  F.,  314 
Cooke,  George  T.,  567 
Cooke,  H.  H.,  106n 

Cooke,  Henry  H.,  93,  93n,  !06n,  383n,  Appendix  E 
Cooke, Joseph,  430 
Cooke,  Mark,  Appendix  D 

Cooke,  William  Dewey,  293-294,  326-329;  family,  327 

Cool  Spring  Baptist  Church,  171,  177 

Cooper,  Anna  J.  Haywood,  612n-613n 

Cooper,  Charlie,  479n 

Cooper,  George  A.  C.,  612n-613n 

Cooper,  Luther  James,  88n 

Coopers,  31,  286 

Copeland,  John  A.,  Jr.,  453-454,  454n,  645 

Copeland,  Oliver  Perry,  314,  345,  346-347,  347n  349 

Coppersmiths,  277,  286,  411 

Com-shuckings,  364 

Cornelius  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  254n 

Cornerstones,  capitol:  first,  239,  239n;  second  (1933)  239n 

Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  303 

Cornwallis,  66-67,  71,  73 

Cornyard,  John,  620 

Corse,  John  M.,  515 

Cosby,  Dabney,  325,  327,  372,  406,  537 

Cosby,  Dabney  &  Sons,  328 

Cosby,  John  W.,  327,  328 

Cossacks:  infantry  company,  395;  volunteer  guard  com¬ 
pany,  448 

Cotten’s  Crossroads,  357 

Cotton,  Buck,  253 

Cotton,  Daniel,  253 

Cotton,  Sampson,  253 

Cotton,  Wiley,  253 

“Cotton  Exchange”  (Raleigh),  559 

Cotton:  30,  31,  249;  compress  (Raleigh),  560,  560n;  factory, 

285,  563n,  564;  farming  termed ‘now  profitless,’  1838  287- 

gins,  134-135,  137,  209. 41 7,  662;  mills,  efforts  toestablish.’ 
285;  platform  (Raleigh),  560n;  press,  291 ;  prices,  287,  288 
560;  production,  134-135,  558,  559n;  sales,  559,  shipments 
from  Wake  to  mills  elsewhere,  249,  264,  290.  See  also 
“Cotton  Exchange”;  Markets 
Cotton  seed  oil  production,  286-287 
Cotton  seed,  imported,  292 
Cottrell’s  Precinct,  397 
Council,  A.  C.,  and  Mrs.,  664 
Council,  Governor’s,  42,  43;  royal,  15 
Council  of  Safety,  60,  61,  63,  64 
Council  of  State,  107 
“Council  of  the  United  Brethren,”  101 
Counties,  41-42;  names  changed,  44;  new,  proposed  by 
Wake,  Harnett,  Chatham  residents,  414n;  new,  proposed 
from  Wake,  Moore,  Cumberland,  Chatham,  414-  sub¬ 
dividing,  40,  41-42,  41n,  42 
“Country-man,”  describes  simple  social  life,  214-215 
County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  iv.  See  Wake 
County  Court 

County  seat,  accessibility  of,  33-34,  41 
County  work  house,  631-632 
Court  District,  Hillsborough,  38,  142 
Court  martial,  54 

Court  of  Conference,  becomes  State  Supreme  Court,  142 
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Court  of  St.  James,  London,  Ambassador  to,  425 
Court,  county,  19,  20,  22,  33-34,  35,  41,  42;  court  week, 
33-34,  105,  108.  Se'e  also  Wakte  County  Court 
Court,  federal  circuit,  142,  220;  held  in  Wake  Courthouse 
until  1879,  108,  631-632 

Court,  North  Carolina  Supreme,  142,  254,  319,  585 
Court,  Special.  Wake  County,  405 
Court,  Superior,  Hillsborough  District,  38,  142 
Court,  United  States  Supreme,  129;  terms  in  Wake  Court¬ 
house,  343 

Court,  Wake  County.  See  Wake  County  Courts 
Courthouse,  Federal  (Raleigh),  268n,  632,  632n-633n 
Courthouse,  Wake  County.  See  Wake  County  Coiirt- 
house(s) 

Courts,  Daniel  W.,  252 

“Courts,  so  many,”  essay  on,  142-143 

Cowan,  William  J.,  Appendix  E 

Cowper,  Pulaski,  residence,  386n 

Cox,  General  William  R.,  the  (railroad  engine),  649 

Cox,  Jacob  D.,  504,  517,  518,  523,  530,  534,  540 

Cox,  Melville,  378 

Cox,  William  Ruffin,  515,  589n,  612,  645,  646,  646n;  home, 
515n 

Crab  Tree  District.  See  Crabtree  District 
Crabtree  (also  Crabb  tree)  Creek,  6,  16,  21,  29,  35,  45n,  67, 
69n, 80,  100,  105,  131,  132,  133. 134,  135n,  223,  247, 256, 
281-282, 430,  430n,  469,  515,  521 , 537, 650,  651 , 664;  origin 
of  name,  21  n 

Crabtree  Creek  Covered  Bridge  (watercolor  of),  vi 
Crabtree  District,  141,  392n,  458-459,  483 
Crabtree  Jones  House,  120 
Crabtree  Valley  Shopping  Center,  430n 
“Crabtree”  Jones.  See  Jones,  Nathaniel  (Crabtree) 
“Cradle,  self-swinging  musical,”  local  invention,  278  illus. 
Crafts,  instruction,  345 
Craig,  Major  (British),  73 
Cram,  W.  F.,  563n 
Crasson,  Hannah  Walton,  364  ,  470n 
Craven  County,  10,  11  illus.,  16n,  18,  23,  132;  Courthouse, 
42,  74n;  sheriff,  17 
Craven,  Alfred,  176-177 
Craven,  Braxton,  585 
Craven,  John,  85,  109,  184 
Craven,  Simon  R.,  616 
Craven,  Simon,  545 
Crawford,  Bill,  549 
Crawford,  Thomas,  46,  48,  79 
Crawford,  William  B.,  630 
Crawley,  John,  202,  344 
“Crazy  Parson,  the,”  175n 

Credit,  allowed  customers  by  merchants  and  tradesmen,  270 

Creech,  A.,  270n 

Creech,  Alexander  H.,  314,  506 

Crenshaw,  Daniel  S.,  366,  446,  450 

Crenshaw,  J.  M.,  654-655 

Crenshaw,  John  M.,  301 

Crenshaw,  William,  300,  301 

Crenshaw  and  Alston  store  (Wake  Forest),  417 

Crenshaw  family,  101;  mansion  on  Horse  Creek,  lOln 

Crenshaw  Hall  (Wake  Forest),  417n 

Crenshaw  store,  near  Horse  Creek,  410,  417 

Crestfield,  James,  620 

Crime,  34,  408-409,  626;  pick-pockets  at  public  gatherings, 
394;  robberies,  234-235.  See  also  Arson;  Horse-stealing; 
Murder 

Crocker,  A.  J.,  270n 
Crocker,  H.  H.,  309 
Crockett,  G.  W.,  660 
Cromwell  Protectorate,  13 
Crooked  Creek,  21 
Crooked  Run,  21 

Crops:  damaged  by  storms,  130;  scarcity,  98 
Crosby  School,  526n 

Crosby-Garfield  School  (Raleigh,  public),  526n 

Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  18,  60,  61,  75,  75n 

Cross  Roads  District,  141,  472 

Cross  Roads  (later  Wake  Crossroads,  q.v.),  101 

Crosson,  Thomas,  643 

Crow,  W.  H.,  598n 

Crowder,  Waddy,  548 

Crowder,  William  J.  W..  314,  432,  476n 

Crowder.  William,  511,  548 

Crowder,  Zeb,  511,  548 

Crowson,  Bob,  625n 

Crudup,  Columbia  Jones,  500n 

Crudup,  Edward  Alston,  499 

Crudup,  Josiah,  182,  260,  389,  Appendixes  E,  F 

Crumpler  Shopping  Center  (Fuquay-Varina),  306n 


Cultural  Resources,  North  Carolina  Department  of,  6,  6n 
Cultural  developments,  antebellum,  168-226 
Cumberland  County,  40,  41,  43,  44-45,  45n,  60,  61,  63,  72, 
73,  75,  77,  189,  21  In,  228,  234-235,  257,  384,  414n,  428 
Cumberland,  Tenn.,  55 
Curfman,  F.  J.,  279n-280n 
Curiosities,  natural,  exhibited,  352-353 
Currency:  British,  29,  59;  North  Carolina,  270;  Confederate, 
486n,  542,  556 
Curtis,  Christopher,  61 
Curtis,  Josh  and  Mattie,  551 
Curtis,  Mattie,  551,  558n 
Curtis,  Moses  Ashley,  31  In 
Curtis,  Thomas,  92 
“Curve-ridge  Station,”  652n-653n 
Cushing,  Isaac  T.,  135 
Customs,  European,  124 
Cybele,  the  (railroad  engine)  262 
Cyclops,  the  (railroad  engine),  263n 


Daguerre,  Louis  Jacques,  348-349 

Daguerreotypes,  345,  346,  347,  348-349 

Daily  Advertiser  (1868),  565 

Daily  Carolinian  (Raleigh,  1871-1872),  566 

Daily  News  (Raleigh,  1872-1880),  quoted,  558,  644 

Dairy  farming,  291 

Dam,  on  Moore’s  Mill  Pond  (pictured),  v 

Dancing,  social,  252,  357,  360;  dancing  masters,  216,  368 

Dancy,  J.  S.,  294 

Daniel,  Beverly,  143,  146,  220,  222,  252,  260,  271,  358, 
Appendix  E 

Daniel,  Chesley,  184,  184n 

Daniel,  Robert  Thomas,  177,  198 

Daniel,  William,  152,  211 

Daniels,  Josephus,  53n 

Daniels,  Woodson,  68,  104 

Danville,  Virginia,  468n 

Darden,  George,  91,  147 

Darden,  John,  91 

Darnall,  David,  37 

Daughtry,  Turner,  157 

Davenport,  Fanny,  351 

Daves,  Thomas,  343 

David,  Master,  351 

Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  55 

Davie,  Governor  William  Richardson,  82,  94 

Davie,  Miss,  345 

Davie  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 

Davie  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (Raleigh),  620,  620n-621n 

Davis  (artist),  535 

Davis,  A.  L.,  Appendix  E 

Davis,  Alexander  Jackson,  239,  429,  429n 

Davis,  Harry  T.,  3n,  6n 

Davis,  Jefferson,  479,  490,  493,  494,  497,  497n,  498,  500, 
544n,  577,  628n;  family,  as  refugees  in  Raleigh,  490-491, 
490n,  491n 

Davis,  Jefferson  C.  (Union  general),  504,  510-512,  513 
Davis,  John,  446,  Appendix  B 
Davis,  Joseph,  62 
Davis,  Ned,  354 

Davis,  Varina  Howell  (Mrs.  Jefferson),  children,  refugees  in 
Raleigh,  490-491,  490n,  49 In 
Dawes,  William,  344 
Dawson,  George  Francis,  533 
Dawson,  William  J.,  83,  85 

Dawson  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 
Dayton,  574,  661,  666;  post  office  established  (1867),  666. 
Appendix  C 

Deadwood  Creek,  California,  415n 
Deaf  Mute  (Raleigh),  328 
Deaf  Mute  Casket  (Raleigh),  328 
Deaf,  instruction  of,  demonstrated  in  capitol,  326 
Deaf  and  Blind,  State  School  for  the,  180n,  294,  324,  326- 
329,  350,  353,  460n,  467,  468,  529-530,  530n,  580,  580n, 
583;  Negro  branch,  first  in  U.S.,  329n,  623n,  600-601, 
601  n,  623n,  639  illus. 

Deane,  Hardy,  79 

Death  notices,  mistaken  (Civil  War),  478 

DeBerry,  P.  R.,  621n 

Debnam,  B.  Y.,  422 

Debnam,  Daniel  and  Liza,  548 

Debnam,  Priscilla  Macon,  422n 

Debnam,  Robert  W.,  475n 

Debnam,  Solomon,  364,  514,  548 

Debnam,  Thomas  Richard,  257,  364,  422-423,  422n,  484n, 
514,  548;  home  (Eagle  Rock),  422-423,  422n 
Debnam,  Walter,  475n,  658 
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Debnam’s  store.  Eagle  Rock,  514 
DeCarteret,  J.  Q.,  411,  451,  627n 
DeCarteret,  John  H.,  316 

Declaration  of  Independence,  366.  See  Independence, 
Declaration  of 
Decorating,  home,  374 

Decoration  Day  for  Union  Soldiers’  graves,  588-589 

Decorators,  interior,  374,  584 

DeCosta,  Caton,  212 

Deems,  Charles  F.,  585 

Deep  River,  77,  232n 

Deer,  3,  86,  122 

Delacy,  John  D.,  133 

Delivery  services,  269 

Delk,  David,  91 

Democratic  Flag  (Raleigh,  1848),  330 

Democratic  Party,  330,  397,  399,  399-400,  624 

Democratic  Press  (Raleigh,  1859-1860),  330;  quoted,  453 

Democratic  Signal  (Raleigh,  1843-1844),  330 

Demoutet,  J.  B.,  213 

Dempster,  Mr.,  338 

Demray,  Willie,  83 

Dennett,  John  Richard,  546n 

Denson,  C.  B.,  475-476,  500 

Denson,  Kate,  iii 

Dentistry:  439;  without  anesthesia,  described,  439 
Dentists,  413,  439,  577-578 
Depkin,  H.  A.,  410 
Depkin,  H.,  270n 

Depots  (Raleigh),  248,  259,  262,  262  illus.,  263,  282,  355,  395, 
443,  530;  pronunciation  of  word,  discussed,  248 
Depredations,  by  Confederates  retreating  through  Wake, 
502-503,  508,  557,  557n;  by  Union  soldiers,  511, 514,  540 
541,  557,  557n 
Depressions,  134,  270 
DeRosset,  Col.  Lewis,  36 

Desertions:  from  British  Army,  72;  during  Civil  War,  480- 
481,  48 In,  483,  499,  502 

Destitute  families,  federal,  county,  and  city  aid  to,  556-557; 

family  described,  608-609 
Detargny,  Martin,  184,  184n 
Developers,  residential,  640-647 
Devereux,  Frances,  188 

Devereux,  John,  465n,  505-506,  515,  540n,  577n 
Devereux,  Margaret  Mordecai  (Mrs.  John),  188,  296,  317 
369,  503,  515,  540n 

Devereux,  Thomas  P.,  165,  188,  246,  260 

Deweese,  John  T.,  546,  576,  597,  Appendix  F 

Dewey,  Charles,  287,  589n 

Dibble,  C.  B..  255-256 

Dick,  Capt.  and  Lady  Jane,  219 

Dickens,  Charles  W.,  365,  514 

Dickerson.  John,  90 

Dillard,  Mrs.  L.  C.,  48 

Dilliard,  Burwell,  253 

Dilliard,  John,  253 

Dinosaurs,  1,  2 

Disasters,  victims  of,  431-432 

Diseases,  435-438,  488n;  in  Civil  War  camps,  464-465;  Ra¬ 
leigh  city  ordinances  concerning,  438,  439;  typhus  fever, 
123-124.  See  also  Epidemics,  Medical 
Districts,  captains’,  98,  99,  140-141,  261,  450;  replaced  by 
townships,  633 

Districts,  judicial,  79-85,  82  illus. 

Disunion,  signs  of,  before  Civil  War,  367,  451-456 
Dix  Hill,  428 

Dix,  Dorothea,  Hospital.  See  Hospitals,  civilian 

Dix,  Dorothea  Lynde,  428-429 

Dixie  Elementary  Spelling  Book,  The,  492 

Dixie  Primer,  The,  492 

Dixon,  Thomas,  596n-597n 

Dixon  family,  26 

Dixson,  Wilson,  513 

DQI,  355-356 

Dobbin,  James  C.,  428 

Dobbin,  Louisa,  428 

Dobbin,  R.,  270n 

Dobbs,  Governor  Arthur,  36,  38 

Doctor’s  Old  Mill,  101  n 

Dodd,  James,  268,  277,  370-371,  562,  569,  572,  573 

Dodd,  Robert,  60 

Dodd,  William  H.,  465 

Dodd  and  Scheib  (ice  cream  saloon),  371 

Dodd  Sulphur  Spring,  443,  443n 

Doe  Branch,  22 

Dogs,  iron,  Shaw  campus,  61 2n 
Doherty,  George,  72n 


Donaldson,  Henry  A.,  260 

Doratt,  Charles,  316,  344,  345,  349,  393 

Dorr,  Louise  S.,  608 

Dortch  (Mordecai-Hogg- Dortch)  Building,  243n,  267  illus 
268,  273,  334 

Dortch,  Elizabeth,  280,  281n 

Doub,  William  C.,  313,  324,  605 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  396,  454 

Douglas  Chapel,  474n 

Douglas  Chapel  Methodist  Church,  306 

Dowd,  C.  F.,  651 

Dowd,  H.  A.,  467n 

Dowd,  Martha  Austin  (Mrs.  Patrick  W.),  307 
Dowd,  Patrick  William,  307,  383-384,  652;  home 
(Shepherd’s  Vineyard),  307  illus. 

Dowell,  A.  H.,  661 

Dowell,  Albert  H.,  306,  651,  661 

Downing,  Mr.  (missionary),  620n-621n 

Draft,  military:  52,  66,  476-477;  draft  evaders,  70 

Drake,  Archie  (“Squire”),  399,  399n 

Drayton,  Stephen,  67 

Dreher,  Charles,  51  On 

Dressmakers,  268 

Drie,  C.  N.,  208,  295,  636,  638,  640,  640n,  641-642;  his 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Raleigh,  details  from,  295  illus.,  380 
illus.,  402  illus.,  636  illus.,  639  illus. 

Driftwood,  fossilized,  2  illus. 

Driver,  Chesley,  627n 

Driver,  John,  83 

Driver,  Thomas,  27 

Drought  of  1826,  130 

Drovers,  horse  and  mule,  558 

Druggists,  266,  268,  373,  413,  441-442 

Drugstores,  441-442,  465n;  “sign  of  the  Mortar,”  441-442 

Drummond,  John,  132 

Drummond,  W.  C.,  201 

Drummond,  William  S.,  239 

Dry  Creek,  22 

DuPre,  Daniel,  165,  278-279,  288 
Dublin  University,  316 
Dudley,  D.  C.,  277 

Dudley,  Governor  Edward  B.,  274,  389-390 
Dudley,  Mary,  177 

Duke  University  Library,  photographs  from,  311,  328 

Duncan,  Mr.,  216 

“Dungeons,”  in  Wake  jail,  403n 

Dunlap,  William,  347 

Dunn,  Benjamin,  153n,  417 

Dunn,  Bolling,  140 

Dunn,  George  W.,  619 

Dunn,  J.  R.,  654-655 

Dunn,  James  B.,  444 

Dunn,  Jennylin,  610 

Dunn,  Jeremiah,  I53n 

Dunn,  John,  146,  Appendix  B 

Dunn,  John  (free  Negro),  161 

Dunn,  Joseph  B.,  662 

Dunn,  Lucy  Ann,  497n,  541 

Dunn,  Peterson,  497n,  541,  654-655,  659 

Dunn,  Peyton  A.,  304 

Dunn,  Rachel,  541,  562 

Dunn,  S.  M.,  Appendix  B 

Dunn,  W.  B.,  654-655 

Dunn,  William  A.,  475n 

Dunn,  William  B.,  261 

Dunn  family,  549 

Dunn’s  store  (Rolesville  area),  417 

Dunnsville  (Neuse  Crossroads),  574,  659 

Dunston,  B.  H.,  625,  625n 

Dunston.  Billy,  253 

Dunston,  James,  62 In 

Dunston,  N.  C.,  643 

Dunston,  Norfleet,  590,  620,  624,  624n-625n 
Dunston,  Sylvester,  628n 
Dunston,  Willis,  253 
Duplin  County,  166 

Dupuy,  Bernard,  213,  268,  271,  341-342 
Durham,  xii,  8,  45,  23 In 

Durham  County,  8,  37n,  45,  104,  173,  189,  307,  378,  379n, 
391n,  414n,  480n,  499,  574,  633n,  634,  661,  661n,  665, 
666-667,  668 

Durham’s  Station,  499,  530 
Dustin,  Daniel,  513 
Dutchman’s  Branch,  22,  22n 
Dutchman’s  Creek,  22 
Duval,  P.  S.,  343 
Dwarfs,  352-353 
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Dwight,  Timothy  E.,  188 

Dye,  D.  J.,  498 

Dye,  E.  J.,  498 

Dyer,  William  D.,  422 

Dynamite,  used  in  fire-fighting,  233,  243 


Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  272 
Eagle  Hotel  (Raleigh),  132,  206,  208,  215,  221, 273,  313,  315, 
395;  advertisement  (1812),  206  illus;  much  enlarged  by 
1870s,  572  illus.;  photographs  of,  208 
Eagle  Rock,  102,  257,  304,  304n,  327,  364,  397,  397n,  398, 
416,  422-423,  442n,  423n,  504,  514,  548,  557,  574,  605, 
654-655,  658;  businesses  (1870s),  658;  first  postmaster, 
422;  incorporated,  422-423,  422n;  mills  in  area  (1870s), 
658;  origin  of  name,  422;  physicians  (1870s),  658;  post 
office  established,  422,  Appendix  C;  postwar  prosperity 
from  farming,  658;  served  by  railroad,  422-423 
Ear:  cropping,  as  sentence,  143;  injury,  mistaken  for  ear¬ 
cropping  as  sentence,  143 
Early  Times  in  Raleigh,  586 
Earpsboro,  657 

Earthworks,  fortifying  Raleigh,  Civil  War,  494-496,  496n, 
497  illus. 

East  Rock,  St.  Mary’s  campus,  309-310,  340 

East  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 

Eastern  Star  Ruth  Chapter  No.  2,  622,  622n 

Easton,  D.,  316 

Easton,  James,  116n 

Easton,  Sylvia  Williams,  1 1 6n 

Eastwood,  Margaret,  188 

Eatman,  George,  509 

Eatman,  Gus,  509 

Eatmon,  W.  R.,  652 

Ebenezer  Methodist  Church,  379n 

Eberhardt,  563n 

“Echo  House,”  24n,  124n 

Economic  conditions,  antebellum,  265-281;  early 
nineteenth-century,  128-140 
Edenton,  76,  198n,  298,  447 
Edenton  District,  75n,  82  illus. 

Edenton  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 
Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  (Raleigh),  176-177,  176n, 
194,  379,  380,  615n 

Edgecombe  County,  18,  30,  44,  71,  83n,  294,  460,  461 
Editors,  413 

Education:  adult,  continuing,  668;  antebellum,  299,  300-329; 
of  blind,  328-329;  of  deaf,  326-329;  during  Civil  War,  491- 
492;  early  nineteenth-century,  183-193;  experimental 
methods,  187-188,  190,  301,  317;  of  free  Negroes,  316; 
higher,  postwar,  611-615,  61  In,  612n,  615n;  667-668; 
home,  33;  individual,  54;  Lancastrian  method,  186,  190; 
laws,  33;  musical,  193;  of  poor  children,  186,  188,  190; 
postwar,  600-615;  public,  318-326,  600-604;  visual  arts, 
193.  See  Schools;  Teachers 

Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina,  323-324,  604 
Educational  associations,  323-324,  604,  604n 
Educational  department,  of  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  553 
Edwards  &  Broughton  Company,  xviii,  568  illus.,  569-570, 
570n 

Edwards,  Cornelius  Bryant,  282n,  506-507,  569,  582-583 
Edwards,  James  (Sheriff),  319,  398,  398n;  grave,  398  illus., 
Appendix  B 
Edwards  family,  484 
Egerton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  B.,  88n 
Eggs,  silk  worm,  price,  287 
Eichholtz,  Jacob,  312 
Election  of  1860,  453-455 

Elections:  41, 42,  71,  108,  140-141 ;  ballots,  399;  bribery  and 
corruption  described,  399;  contested,  56,  182;  writ  of,  for 
Wake  County,  49 

Elegance,  architectural,  promoted  by  state,  209 
Elementary  Arithmetic,  An,  492 
Elk,  3 

Elliby  Creek,  100 

Ellington,  John,  650 

Ellington,  John  McC.,  651,  652,  659 

Ellington,  Sallie,  652 

Ellington,  W.  O.,  652 

Ellington  family,  103 

Ellington  community,  103 

Ellington-Norris  house  (Apex),  654n 

Elliott,  George,  298 

Ellis,  Alexander,  612n 

Ellis,  Governor  John  Willis,  399,  458,  458n,  460,  462,  472, 
474,  493 
Ellis,  John,  91 
Ellis,  R.  B.,  658 


Ellis  Flying  Artillery  (Manly’s  Battery),  459,  460,  470,  473, 
479 

Ellison,  Stewart,  275-276,  276  illus.,  554,  555,  573,  573n, 
597,  598n,  622n,  624.  624n-625n,  Appendix  E 
Elmira,  New  York,  prison  (Union),  512n 
Elms,  the  (boarding  house),  314n 
Elmwood,  187,  216,  309,  489,  511,  529,  529  illus. 
Emancipation:  Day,  579;  celebrations,  497n,  579;  efforts, 
162-165;  petitions,  152n;  Proclamation,  496,  497n,  546; 
reaction  to,  497n;  as  reward  to  slave  for  foiling  statehouse 
robbery  attempt,  162 
Embry,  Joseph,  60 

Emerson’s  arithmetic  books,  used  in  public  schools,  322 
Emigration,  caused  by  poor  land  and  roads,  288-289;  to 
southwest,  246 
Emmons,  Ebenezer,  443 
Emond,  Thomas,  213 
Empie,  Adam,  31  In 

Employment,  for  freedmen,  scarce,  550;  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  brought  by  capital  location,  90;  opportunities  in 
early  Raleigh,  92 

Enemy  lines,  Raleigh  family  permitted  to  pass  through, 
497-498 

Engineers,  civil,  237,  279n-280n;  military,  69,  475-476,  500; 

railroad,  246,  247,  261 
Engines,  freight,  262 

Engines,  railroad,  made  by  Silas  Burns,  Raleigh,  283 

Engines,  steam,  used  in  iron  foundry  work,  282,  283 

England,  246,  247,  488 

England,  John,  180,  181 

English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  9 

English  Grammar,  492 

English  customs,  Gales  family,  124,  174 

English- born  Wake  Countians,  172,  241,  252-253 

Engravers,  268 

Ennis,  J.  H.,  294n 

Ennis,  James,  Appendix  E 

Enno  Lodge  No.  354:  663,  663n 

Enno  (Holleman’s  Crossroads),  post  office  established 
(1881),  663n 
Eno  River,  12,  665n 
Eno-Will,  8,  9 

Enoch  Lodge  No.  39  (IOGS),  623 
Enterprise  (Raleigh,  1866-1867),  565 
Entertainers,  traveling,  352-354 
Entertaining:  home,  124-125,  358-361 
Entertainment,  218,  219;  benefit  for  accident  victims,  394; 
dearth  of,  359-360;  during  Civil  War,  488,  493;  handbills 
advertising,  219;  postwar,  580-583;  unscheduled,  361-363 
Entertainments,  for  Lafayette,  223-226;  for  legislators  at 
Christmas,  369-370;  for  visiting  celebrities,  221 
Entries,  land,  14 
Eocene  Epoch,  2  illus. 

Ephesus  Baptist  Church,  381  n 

Epidemics,  435-436;  438;  in  Civil  War  camps,  464-465 
“Episcopal  Chappel”  (Raleigh  Museum),  179 
Episcopal  church,  parish  (separate),  618-619,  619n 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  309-310,  31  In,  384 
Episcopal  Parish  (Raleigh),  179-180;  School,  609-610,  610n 
Episcopal  School  of  North  Carolina,  187-188,  220,  309-310, 
316,  375,  391 

Episcopalians,  use  Wake  Union  Church,  101 
Equipment,  military,  taken  by  enemy,  60 
Erechtheus,  Temple  of,  254 
Erlanger,  Max,  590  illus. 

Erwin,  Marcus,  566n 
Escapes,  from  Wake  County  jail,  402-403 
“Esquire,”  commentary  on  use  of,  376 
Estey  Hall  (Shaw  University),  612;  Foundation,  xv;  pic¬ 
tured,  xv 
Estey,  Jacob,  612 

Etching,  “President  Andrew  Johnson’s  Birthplace,”  by 
Louis  Orr,  157  illus. 

Europe,  immigrants  from  invited  to  N.C.,  575-576 

Eutaw  Springs,  Battle  of,  65 

Evans,  H.  L.,  270n 

Evans,  John,  165,  183,  183n 

Everett,  Edward,  396;  396n 

Everett,  Mr.,  353 

Everett,  R.  O.,  231n-232n 

Everett’s  Variety  Show,  354 

Evins,  Abigail,  161 

Examiner,  Daily  (Raleigh  1874),  quoted,  573n 
Excelsior,  the  (fire  engine),  410 
Excelsior,  the  (railroad  engine),  263n 
Excelsior  Lodge  No.  21:  622,  622n 
Exchange  Hotel,  314n,  518,  570 
“Exchange,  Cotton”  (Raleigh),  559 
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Executions:  military,  507-508,  507n;  public,  151,  234-235 
404 

Executive  Mansion,  Burke  Square,  185,  341;  piano  in,  342 
illus. 

Exemptions  from  military  duty,  147,  476-477 
Exhibitions,  art,  347-348 
Exhibits,  at  first  state  fair,  described,  296 
Experiment,  bateau  navigating  Neuse,  134 
Experimental  Railroad  (Raleigh  and  Quarry),  245,  253n 
Explosions:  gunpowder  mill  (1862),  469;  Keuster’s,  468, 
468 n 

Ezell,  John,  79 


Fabrics,  commercial,  home-woven,  376-377 
Factory,  bayonet  (Raleigh),  468,  606 
Factories:  651;  bayonet,  468,  606;  buggy,  carriage,  562; 
clothing  (Civil  War),  467,  467n;  cotton,  encouraged,  285; 
nail,  218-219;  sash  and  blind,  562,  563n,  636  illus.,  651; 
wooden  shoe  (Civil  War),  487-488,  488n;  wool,  460n,  488n 
Fair,  State,  139,  139n,  262,  269,  292,  294-299,  331,346,  347, 
561n,  640-641;  annual  addresses,  to  open,  297;  benefit  to 
Wake,  295;  camping  sites  for  attendees,  297;  description 
by  visitor,  297;  entrance  fee,  296;  events,  297;  exhibition 
ring,  297;  exhibits  carried  free  by  railroads,  296;  first, 
294-297;  food  available,  297;  Negro  fair,  565n;  non-cash 
premiums  awarded,  561;  parking  fee  for  carriages,  bug¬ 
gies,  296;  poetic  tribute  to,  336;  premiums,  291,  297-298, 
561;  purposes,  299;  resumed  after  Civil  War,  560-561, 
561n;  management  by  North  Carolina  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  56  In 

Fairgrounds,  355,  356,  579,  580n,  612,  638;  first  site  (east  of 
Raleigh),  295-296,  295  illus.;  between-fair  uses  for  other 
events,  298;  made  military  camp,  hospital,  299;  owned  by 
City  of  Raleigh,  561;  sale  of,  as  residential  lots,  640-641; 
race  course,  358n;  second  site  (West  Raleigh),  561, 561  n, 
640-641,  644;  third  site  (west  of  Raleigh),  561  n 
Fairgrounds  Camp.  See  Camps  (Civil  War) 

Fairgrounds  Hospital,  299,  462-463,  462n,  465,  561,  586 
Falconer,  Alexander,  123 
Falkener,  Mrs.,  188 
Fall  line,  20 

Falls  of  Crabtree,  Great,  29,  35,  35n,  67.  See  Lassiter’s  Mill 
Falls  (village),  97n,  99n;  possible  planned  town,  99n;  vi¬ 
cinity,  i,  24,  479n 
Falls  Bridge,  541 
Falls  Dam,  i,  9 
Falls  Lake,  i 

Falls  Mill,  xi,  9,  282n,  470n 

Falls  of  Neuse  Manufacturing  Company,  282n,  562,  563 
Falls  of  the  Neuse,  i,  8, 9,  24,  30,  35,  79,  97,  99,  100,  218,  248, 
281-282,  444,  521,  541,  562,  563;  earliest  owner  of,  30 
Families,  soldiers’,  during  wars,  66,  482-483,  483-485,  484n, 
486 

Fanning,  David,  62-63,  72,  73;  birthplace  disputed,  63n 
Fanning,  Edmund,  37,  38,  62-63 
Fanning,  Narrative  of  Col.  David,  63 
Faribault,  George  H.,  470,  475,  475n,  Appendix  E 
Farington,  Jordan,  62 In 

Farmers,  288-299,  413;  district  committees  re  wartime  food, 
466;  importance  of  city  market  to,  570-571;  progressive, 
xv,  291-292 

Farmer  and  Mechanic  (Raleigh,  1877-1885,  and  later),  596 
Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Hall,  at  fairgrounds,  296 
“Farmers’  Bibles,”  (almanacs),  293  illus.,  294 
Farmer’s  Journal  (Raleigh,  1852-1854),  293-294 
Farmer's  Magazine  (Raleigh,  proposed  1819),  138 
Farmers’  meeting  re  feeding  Confederate  soldiers,  466 
“Farmers’  railroads”  (plank  roads),  257-258 
Farmers’  Register  (Richmond),  quoted,  238,  241,  333 
Farmhouse,  nineteenth-century,  described,  140 
Farming,  30,  3 1 , 245,  256,  288-299,  557-558;  667;  implement, 
handmade  plow,  289n,  289  illus.;  Indian,  6;  land  unfit  for, 
97;  “old  field,”  81;  Olmsted  comments  on,  quotes  Wake 
farmer,  289n;  post-Civil  War,  557-558;  exchange  medium, 
126;  products,  prizes  offered  for,  138-140;  progressive,  in 
antebellum  Wake,  291-292;  scientific,  291;  tenant,  557- 
558,  558n 

Farming  practices,  129;  efforts  to  improve,  292-293;  im¬ 
provements  urged,  xv,  289,  560-561, 561n;  innovations  in, 
291-292;  worn-out  fields  resulting  from,  288-289 
Farmland,  “improved,”  decrease  in  amount  of,  558,  558n- 
559n 

Farms:  become  less  self-sustaining,  131-134;  decrease  in 
size  of,  post-Civil  War,  558,  558n-559n;  growth  in  number 
of,  post-Civil  War,  558,  558n-559n;  productivity  de¬ 
scribed,  289n;  self-sustaining,  28,  29,  140;  size  of,  127 
Farnsworth,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  341n 


Farrar,  Albert,  624 

Farris,  C.  M.,  506,  556,  624 

Farris’s  (C.  M.)  Store,  556 

Farrow,  Annie,  254 

Fashion  advertisements,  374-375 

Fashions:  213-214,  374-377;  advertisements,  374-375; 
bloomers,  375;  bustle,  374-377;  during  Civil  War,  488; 
extravagant,  blamed  for  financial  hard  times,  1820,  214; 
girls’,  311-312;  in  church  controversy,  377;  materials, 
376-377;  men’s,  214,  375;  women’s,  374-375,  376;  de¬ 
scribed  (1815  and  1822),  214 
Fasnach,  Edward,  287,  288,  288n 
“Father  of  English  America,”  83 
Fayette  District,  82  illus. 

Fayetteville  Road,  504,  507 

Fayetteville  Street,  Raleigh,  80;  origin  of  name,  82;  Mall, 
41  On 

Fayetteville  and  Northern  Plank  Road  Company,  257n 
Fayetteville,  18,  31, 61, 74n,  75n,  77,  96,  131,  132,  179,  205, 
225,  227,  228,  228n, 234-235,  255,  256,  257,  260,  269,  297, 
314,  316,  317,  353,  354,  428,  486,  622,  637,  648;  Carolina 
Observer,  quoted,  233n;  Observer,  quoted,  228,  297,  3 1 7n, 
485;  citizens  aid  Raleigh  fire  victims,  233n 
Fearington,  Albert,  646 

Federal  Building  (courtroom  and  post  office),  first  in  Wake, 
632,  632  illus.;  second,  xvi,  632n-633n 
Federal  court  and  office  space  called  financial  burden  to 
county,  631-632 

Federal  funds,  from  surplus  land  sales,  used  for  education 
and  internal  improvements,  319n 
Federal  troops,  removed  from  N.C.,  579 
Feed,  cattle,  produced  from  cotton  seed  residue,  287 
Fehl,  Philipp,  343n-344n 
Female  Classical  Institute,  313 
Female  Seminary,  312 

Fence:  City  Cemetery  (Raleigh),  283n,  283  illus.;  Union 
Square,  93,  283  illus.,  559  illus. 

Fenner,  Richard,  123,  444 

Fentress,  Thomas  R.,  266,  268,  270n,  567 

Ferrall,  P.,  270n 

Ferrell,  J.  J.,  270n,  305,  423,  452,  519,  Appendix  B 

Ferrell,  J.  O.,  666 

Ferrell,  James  J.,  423,  544 

Ferrell,  Mary  Page,  51  On 

Ferrell,  Omer,  426n 

Ferrell,  P.  C.,  652,  653 

Ferrell,  R.  N.,  Appendix  E 

Ferrell,  William,  425 

Ferrell  family,  104,  423 

Ferrell’s  (community),  104,  661,  666 

Ferrell’s  Precinct,  666 

Ferrill,  Thomas,  152,  153n 

Ferrotypes,  349 

Ferry  operators,  35 

Ferry,  Aaron  Rogers’s,  on  Neuse  River,  101 
Festival,  1840,  250 

Feud,  between  Boylan  and  Gales,  1 14 
Fikes,  Lucy,  621  n 
Fillmore,  Millard  (President),  396 
Financial  conditions,  post-Civil  War,  556 
Financial  panics:  (1869),  576;  (1873),  576,  577 
Finch,  Hugh,  153n 
Finch,  J.  J.,  and  Mrs.,  313 
Findlater  (Finlator),  Robert,  241,  253,  253n,  382 
Fines,  against  Wake  militiamen,  53 
Fire  companies,  volunteer,  145-147,  409,  410,  584,  626-629, 
627n,  628n;  Bucket  Company,  627,  627n;  “mud  com¬ 
pany,”  409;  Hook  and  Ladder,  627,  627n;  Merchants’ 
Independent,  627;  Protection  Nos.  1  and  2,  627;  Rescue 
Steam  Fire  Engine  Co.  No.  1, 627,  628n,  629;  Victor  Fire 
Co.,  627,  627n,  628n,  629 

Fire  engine  quarters:  courthouse  square  (1870),  627;  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Hall,  628,  629 

Fire  engines,  145,  146,  243,  407,  409,  626;  housed,  411; 

steam,  pulled  by  men,  later  by  horses,  628n 
Fire  protection,  84,  145-147,  626-629,  627n,  628n;  regu¬ 
lations,  235 

Fires:  Apex  (1981),  654n;  Cary  (1970),  425;  Eagle  Rock 
(1854),  422;  Falls  (1871),  563;  Fayetteville  (1831),  228; 
Midway  Plantation  (1865),  514;  Milburnie  (1865),  282n, 
521,  563-564;  Raleigh  (1804-1982),  80n,  I06n,  1 14n,  I22n, 
126,  145,  146,  147,  -162,  176,  176n,  204n,  205-206,  206, 

21  In,  224,  226,  227,  229 illus.,  230,  231, 233,  234-235,  240, 
241-243,  242  illus.,  243,  247n,  265,  266.  267,  273,  275,  281 , 
333-334,  339,  373,  378,  380n,  395n,  400,  401,  405n,  409, 
409-410,  429n,  502,  521,  523,  535n,  570n,  571,  573n,  582, 
607,  613n,  617n,  626,  627;  Rolesville  (1913),  419,  546 
Firearms,  28,  36,  51;  scarce,  52-53 
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Fire-fighting  (Raleigh):  407,  409-41 1, 626-629;  627n;  buckets 
in  every  home,  147;  citizens  drafted.  410-411;  dynamite 
used,  145,  233,  243;  equipment  (1879s),  described,  628- 
629;  Fire  and  Water  Committee  (1851),  410;  Negroes’  aid 
invaluable,  162;  ordinances  (1867),  626;  volunteers,  410- 
411;  uniform  described,  629;  pumps,  411;  unpaid  before 
1912.  627,  627n 

Fireworks,  251,  366-367,  395,  538 
First  Baptist  Church  (Cary),  650 
First  Baptist  Church  (Holly  Springs),  656 
First  Baptist  Church  (Raleigh,  Salisbury  St.),  171,  177,  279, 
280,  377,  378,  381, 382,  383,  383  illus.,  460n,  464,  468,  583, 
615n,  617;  described,  382-383;  Negro  members  separat¬ 
ing,  617,  617n 

First  Baptist  Church,  (Raleigh,  Wilmington  St.),  177,  378n, 
386n,  610,  615n,  617 

First  Book  in  Composition,  by  Levi  Branson,  492;  title  page, 
492  illus. 

“First  Colored  (First  Baptist,  Wilmington  Street)  Baptist 
Church,”  617,  617n 

First  Congregational  Christian  Church  (Raleigh).  62 In 
First  Congregational  Church  (Raleigh),  62 In 
First  Congregational  United  Church  of  Christ  (Raleigh), 
621,  621 n 

First  Dixie  Reader,  492 
First  Methodist  Church  (Garner),  656n 
First  National  Bank  of  Charlotte,  575 
First  Presbyterian  Church  (Raleigh),  74,  178-179,  208,  316, 
326,  406,  476,  519,  583,  615,  615n;  designated  refuge  in 
emergencies,  166;  lent  to  others,  179,  180;  original  build¬ 
ing,  178  illus.,  636  illus.;  photographs  extant,  208 
"First  Presbyterian  Church,  Colored”  (Raleigh),  620.  See 
Davie  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
First  United  Methodist  Church  (Cary),  650 
“First  at  Bethel,  farthest  at  Gettysburg  and  Chicamauga, 
last  at  Appomattox,”  claim  of  North  Carolina  Civil  War 
troops,  xii,  461 

Firsts:  world,  occurring  in  Wake  County  or  accomplished 
by  Wake  Countians:  first  Chinese-English  dictionary. 
378,  379 

— American,  occurring  in  or  from  Wake  County:  black  pro¬ 
fessional  man  of  letters  in  U.S.,  199n;  Confederate  Me¬ 
morial  Day,  588;  dictionary  in  raised  print  for  blind,  329; 
governor  convicted  in  impeachment  proceedings,  599- 
600  ,  600n;  Methodist  missionary  to  Africa;  378;  Negro 
missionary  from  Christian  Church,  381;  National  Memo¬ 
rial  Day,  588-589;  Negro  educational  institution  in  U.S.  to 
admit  women.  611;  North  American  self-government,  55; 
publication  for  deaf  printed  by  deaf,  328;  publication  dis¬ 
seminated  to  schools  for  deaf,  328;  (possibly)  publication 
of  familiar  war  anecdote,  69-70;  school  for  Negro  blind, 
600-601;  structure  erected  for  higher  education  of  black 
women,  xv;  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation  by  a  state 
governor,  367-368,  368n 

— in  the  South,  occurring  in  Wake  County:  book  by  a  Negro, 
197  illus.,  199;  convocation  of  freedmen,  553-554;  Negro 
institution  of  higher  learning  founded,  611;  Negro  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Southern  freedmen,  544n;  “Southern  lady  to 
undertake  educational  work  among  the  colored  people 
after  the  war,”  610n 

— North  Carolina,  occurring  in  Wake  County:  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  from  N.C.  to  China,  378,  379;  bishop  of  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  N.C..  179-180;  book  for  children  by  native 
North  Carolinian,  336;  Civil  War  camp,  460;  college- 
trained  newspaper  editor,  33 1 ;  commission  to  artist  Jacob 
Eichholtz,  312;  Confederate  infantry  regiment  sent  to 
Virginia,  461;  daily  newspaper,  331,  331  illus.;  General 
Assembly  session  in  Raleigh  statehouse,  89;  General  As¬ 
sembly  session  in  capitol,  345;  governor  impeached,  599- 
600.  600n;  insurance  company  based  in  N.C.,  273;  kinder¬ 
garten,  317;  manufactory  for  vehicle  parts,  metal,  283; 
military  hospital,  462;  Negro  delegates  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  594;  Negro  denominational  association,  618; 
North  Carolina  Museum,  202;  North  Carolina  soldier  to 
die  inCivil  War,  461-462;  penitentiary  warden,  598;  public 
singing  of  “The  Old  North  State,”  391-392;  publication  of 
“The  Old  North  State,”  391-392;  rail  transportation, 
237-238;  railroad  introduced  into  N.C.  (miniature),  194n; 
regularly  published  telegraphic  news,  331;  religious  work 
of  importance  published  in  19th  century,  198;  school  for 
the  blind,  326;  for  the  deaf,  326;  sculpted  bust  executed  in 
N.C.,  343n;  State  Fair,  139n,  294-297;  State  Fair  held  after 
Civil  War,  561;  state  political  party  conventions,  390; 
State  Republican  executive  committee.  594n;  students  in 
school  for  deaf,  327;  teacher  for  blind  in  state  school, 
328-329;  theological  seminary,  300n-301n;  typographical 
society,  277;  use  of  chloroform,  440;  use  of  ether,  440; 


volume  of  North  Carolina  poetry.  197  illus.,  199;  woman 
bank  president,  575 

— Wake  County:  bakery,  115;  boat  to  navigate  Neuse  up¬ 
stream  from  Smithfield,  134;  book  published  in  county, 
(question  about),  197;  buildings  with  indoor  plumbing, 
370-371;  Catholic  church  building,  377;  Catholic  parish, 
181;  chairman  of  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  630; 
chairman  of  County  Court,  48;  chairman  of  school  board, 
318-319,  320;  chairman  of  school  district  committeemen, 
601 ;  college  in  Wake,  300-301 ;  courthouse,  47;  Democrat 
in  postwar  Congress,  597;  election  (county),  49;  elephant 
exhibited,  218-219;  enthusiastic  postwar  Independence 
Day  celebration,  579;  evidence  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  activities 
in  Wake,  595-5%;  experiment  taking  cargo  via  water  to 
New  Bern,  134;  freedmen’s  (separate)  Independence  Day 
celebration,  579;  freedmen’s  school,  608;  gas  manufac¬ 
tured,  279;  gubernatorial  inauguration,  71-72;  Hebrew 
Cemetery,  589-590,  590 illus.,  590n;  Hebrew  congregation 
organized,  380-381;  hydroelectric  plant,  662n;  incorpo¬ 
rated  town,  after  Raleigh,  416-418;  institution  of  higher 
education,  611;  institution  to  manufacture  own  gas  for 
lighting,  279n-280n;  Jewish  families,  377;  Jewish 
synagogue,  380-381;  Ku  Klux  Klan  notice,  595-596; 
legislators,  64;  librarian  in  a  Wake  County  library,  196; 
market  house,  126;  military  draft,  52;  military  unit  to  the 
front  (Civil  War),  470;  missionary  effort,  9;  Negro  County 
Commissioner,  544n,  631,  63 In;  Negro  County  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  20th  century  (actually,  since  1872  election) 
(1870-1874),  63 In;  Negro  legislators,  597,  597n,  598n; 
neo-classical  private  residence,  21  In;  new  township 
created  after  original  sixteen,  634;  newspaper,  112-113, 
329-333;  organ.,  340;  paper  mill,  281;  permanent  U.S. 
government-owned  structure,  632,  632  illus.;  planing  mill, 
286;  polling  place  other  than  courthouse,  141 ;  post  office, 
114,  416;  post  office  other  than  Raleigh,  416;  postwar 
Independence  Day  celebration,  578-579;  postwar  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  in  Wake.  611;  printed  book  read 
in  Wake,  9;  public  school  districts,  Wake,  318-319;  public 
school  teacher  certification  committee,  322-323;  “rail¬ 
road  time”  information,  264;  rail  transportation,  237; 
reading  lesson,  9,  10;  religious  instruction,  9;  reporter  to 
use  shorthand  for  news  reports,  184n;  roller-skating,  580; 
school  board,  318-319;  school  committeemen,  318-319; 
separate  Negro  church,  377;  settlers,  22-25;  sheriff,  49; 
shorthand  course  offered,  184;  surgery  with  anesthesia, 
440;  telegraphic  message  sent,  332;  telegraphic  news  pub¬ 
lished.  333;  volume  of  fiction  printed,  197;  welcoming 
party,  8;  written  record  about  area,  i,  8 

— Raleigh:  annual  meeting  of  statewide  organization,  109; 
awnings  on  buildings,  573;  balloon  ascension  at  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  celebration,  366;  Baptist  church  organized, 
177;  black  Christian  congregation,  379n;  black  mayor, 
625n;  black  pastors  for  separate  black  churches,  616.  621 ; 
Board  of  Health,  438;  “blue  law,”  148;  book  of  verse 
appearing  under  Confederate  copyright,  337;  book  and 
stationery  store,  195;  brick  church  building,  178,  208; 
brick  hotel,  206;  Catholic  church,  181 ;  Catholic  mass  cel¬ 
ebrated,  180-181;  charity  fair,  organized  by  church 
women,  432-433;  child  admitted  to  Negro  department, 
State  school  for  deaf  and  blind,  600;  Christian  church, 
377,  378;  church  building,  174-175;  church  congregation 
organized,  174-175;  church  lighted  with  gas,  279,  382-383; 
church  to  lose  black  members,  377;  church  organ,  180; 
combination  theater  and  Masonic  lodge,  199-200;  consta¬ 
ble,  91 ;  cotton  bale  sold,  290;  drayage  service,  250;  Epis¬ 
copal  parish,  179-180;  example  of  neo-classical  residential 
architecture  in  area,  ix;  extension  of  city  limits,  41 1-412; 
fire  kindled  in  capitol,  255n;  florist,  269;  free  mail  deliv¬ 
ery,  582n;  governor  required  to  live  part-time  in  Raleigh. 
93;  governor’s  residence  in  Raleigh,  94;  granite-front 
buildings,  240-241;  grave  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  590, 
590n;  gubernatorial  inauguration,  89;  home  delivery  of 
milk,  291 ;  homes  lighted  by  gas,  28 1  n;  insurance  company 
based  in  Raleigh,  273;  locally-created  newspaper  illus¬ 
trations,  344;  long-term  resident  artist  of  note,  202; 
Masonic  lodge,  199-200;  mayor  (Intendant  of  Police),  1 10; 
Methodist  church,  176;  municipal  government.  109; 
Negro  policemen,  545;  Negro  volunteer  fire  company, 
627;  Negroes  on  governing  board,  545,  624,  276  illus.; 
newspaper  column  noting  hotel  guests,  372;  nursery  busi¬ 
ness,  269;  organ,  180n;  “pastor  of  the  city,”  174;  pawn 
shop,  269;  popular  municipal  election,  110;  postmaster, 
114;  preacher  holding  regular  services,  174;  “first  Pres¬ 
byterian  who  Resided  in  the  City  of  Raleigh,”  tombstone 
inscription,  179n;  public  cemetery,  112;  public  schools, 
279;  “Raleigh  poem,”  89,  90;  reference  to  Raleigh  as 
“City  of  Oaks,”  250;  regular  home  delivery  of  produce, 
571;  salaried  fire  chief.  410;  separate  Negro  Episcopal 
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parish,  382n;  statewide  organization  formed,  109;  steam 
fire  engine,  627;  school  committeemen,  324;  separate 
Negro  church,  379-380,  380  illus. ;  street  lights,  150;  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  175;  tavern,  90,  90n;  theater,  199-200;  Unita¬ 
rian  fellowship,  182n;  volume  of  fiction  published  locally, 
197,  197  illus.;  waterworks  system,  146 
— Apex:  mayor,  town  commissioners,  652 
— Cary:  mayor,  town  commissioners,  650 
— Rolesville:  town  commissioners,  418-419 
Fish,  Hilda  Jean  Barker,  512n 
Fish,  21 

Fish  Dam  Precinct,  397 
Fish’s  Metallic  Caskets,  568 
Fishdam,  Woodson  Daniels’s,  104 

Fishdam  (Fish  Dam)  community,  104,  416,  574,  661,  665; 
physicians  practicing  in  community  (1860s,  1870s),  665; 
post  office.  Appendix  C,  moved  to  neighboring  township, 
later  Durham  County,  665;  vicinity,  540 
Fishdam  Ford,  104,  160 
Fishdam  Ford  District,  141,  392n 

Fishdam  Plantation  (Mordecais’),  number  of  slaves  on,  665n 

Fishdam  Road,  104 

Fisher,  Charles  F.,  263,  263n,  480 

Fisher,  E.  C.,  506n 

Fisher,  Edward  C.,  280,  429,  429n 

Fisher,  George,  286 

Fisher,  Jeff,  630 

Fishing,  156 

Fitch,  Roger,  115 

Fitts,  Oliver,  123 

Five  Forks,  479n 

Flag  restoration  project.  Museum  of  History  Associates,  xii 
Flags:  American,  508,  515,  579,  (pictured),  xvi;  Confeder¬ 
ate,  xii,  471 , 471  illus.,  472,  473,  508;  North  Carolina,  xvi, 
346n,  459,  459n,  460n;  Raleigh,  xvi,  xii;  of  truce  (April  13, 
1865),  506;  signal,  mistaken  for  “black  flag,”  531 
Flagg,  Ora,  387n 
Flat  River,  665n 
Fleming,  J.  and  J.  M.,  654 

Fleming,  John  M.,  417;  home.  Wake  Forest,  417n 

Fleming,  R.,  215 

Fleming,  Robert  J.,  654 

Fleming,  William  M.,  405 

Fleming  family,  104 

Fleming’s  Store  (Flemington),  416;  post  office.  Appendix  C 

Flemington,  104,  416 

Flemington  Christian  Church,  173 

Flights,  from  Raleigh,  to  escape  epidemic,  435-436 

Flimflam  artists,  150 

Floral  Hall,  (fairgrounds),  296,  297,  298,  299 
Florida,  457n 
Florists,  299 

“Flowers  of  the  South,  The,”  by  Gustave  Blessner,  311 
illus.,  341n 
Floyd,  W.  F.,  619 
Folsom,  Ebenezer,  61 

Food:  cost  of,  to  Confederate  officers,  477;  popular  for 
antebellum  public  dinners,  298;  settlers’,  21;  unusual: 
green  turtle  from  coast,  372 
Foote,  James  H.,  472,  472n,  577 
Foragers  (Union),  orders  to,  522-523,  524 
Foraging,  by  Union  soldiers,  511,514,  522-525,  523n,  524n; 

ordered  stopped,  540 
Ford,  Austin,  567-568 
Ford,  John  T.,  581 

Foreign-born  Raleigh  residents  (1858  census  information), 
413 

“Foreigners,”  18 

Forest  District,  98,  1 9 1  n 

Forest  Hill  Academy,  191,  303,  360 

Forest  Manufacturing  Company,  282n,  552-563 

Forest  Paper  Mill,  521,  541 

Forest  Precinct,  416 

Forest  of  Neuse,  98 

Forest  of  Wake,  98 

Forests,  7,  10,  12,  21,  97,  97-99;  667;  products  of,  21 
Forestville  Baptist  Church,  618  ,  464n 
Forestville  Female  Academy,  304,  304n 
Forestville  Masonic  Lodge  No.  282,  654-655 
Forestville,  173,  191 , 247,  248,  248n,  249,  304,  366,  392,  397, 
416,  416-417,  417n,  445,  446,  472,  483,  520,  540,  558,  562, 
574,  605, 618,  654-655;  667n;  first  postmaster,  417;  general 
stores  in  and  near,  654-655;  incorporated  (1897),  654-655; 
mills  near  (1870s),  654-655;  population  in  1870s,  654-655, 
Appendix  A;  post  office  established,  417;  Appendix  C; 
private  school  (1870s),  655n;  railroad  depot  removed  to 
Wake  Forest,  656-657;  rivalry  with  Wake  Forest,  656-657 
Forrest  family,  664 


Forrest  District,  141,  302-303 

Forsyth,  James,  31,  123 

Fort  Foster,  301,  654-655 

Fort,  William  Lile,  305,  660;  family,  505n 

Fort  Bragg,  396n 

Fort  Magruder,  479n 

Fort  Raleigh.  83 

Fortifications,  Raleigh  (Civil  War),  494-496,  496n,  497  illus., 
507,  513 

Foster,  Augustus,  257,  304,  365,  419-422,  420n,  422n,  548, 
657,  657n;  family.  102;  home,  421,  422  illus. 

Foster,  Fenton  Garland,  304.  304n,  420,  421,  466 

Foster,  Georgianna,  387n,  419n 

Foster,  J.  F.,  285 

Foster,  O.  H.  &  Co.,  560n 

Foster,  slave  named  Bruce,  420n 

Foster,  slave  named  Cindy,  420n 

Foster  family,  102 

Foster  House(s),  Wakefield,  421,  422  illus. 

Foster  Street,  Wakefield,  421,  422;  origin  of  name,  102 
Founders,  iron,  253 
Foundries,  563 

Foundries,  iron,  282-283,  562,  563,  636  illus.,  654-655 
Foushe,  Hanna,  621n 

Fowle,  Governor  Daniel  Gould,  280,  452,  475,  498,  Appen¬ 
dix  E 

Fowler,  D’Arcy,  123 

Fowler,  Hardiman  Dunn,  472n 

Fowler,  Hardimon  J.,  472n 

Fowler,  Joseph  and  Nancy  Tucker,  102 

Fowler,  Joseph,  654 

Fowler,  William,  148.  430 

Fowler,  William  Anderson,  53n 

Fowler,  William  L.,  355 

Fowler  family,  26 

Fowler’s  Crossroads,  102 

Fowler’s  Mill  Creek,  102 

France,  250,  344;  immigrants  from,  sought  by  N.C.,  562 
Franck(s)  family,  22,  22n 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  quoted,  516 
Franklin,  Stokes  D.,  546,  594,  Appendix  E 
Franklin,  the  (railroad  engine),  247n,  258 
Franklin  County,  44,  45,  72,  75,  81. 97,  86,  142,  247n,  304n, 
365,  419,  422,  435,  450,  550 
Franklin  Print  Company,  348 
Franklin’s  Precinct,  397 
Franklins  (later  Macedonia),  38 In 
Franklinton,  540,  620n-621n 
Fraps,  A.  W.,  487-488,  488n,  567 
Fraser,  Ladson  Lawrence,  462n,  486n-487n 
Fray,  John  J.,  305,  605,  606 
Fray  and  Morson  School,  606 
Frazee,  John,  231,  23 In 
Frazier,  Charles  A.,  277,  393 
Frazier,  S.  David,  341n 
Frazier,  Solomon,  563 
Frederick  City,  Virginia,  472n 
Free-Soil  Party,  332-333 

Freedmen,  542;  adults,  attending  night  school,  609;  advice 
to,  547,  550,  551;  aided  in  buying  home  lots  by  mis¬ 
sionaries.  608,  640;  ambition  and  industry  of,  642;  choice 
of  surnames,  552,  552n;  congregating  in  Raleigh,  550; 
departing  from  former  homes  with  Union  soldiers,  550; 
eagerness  to  learn,  described,  603-604,  608;  illiterate, 
method  of  record  keeping,  647;  jobs  available  for  skilled, 
550;  leaving  former  masters  for  other  homes,  547-551; 
legitimizing  marriages,  551-552,  55 In;  new  lives  of,  546- 
555;  participation  in  Emancipation  Day  celebrations, 
497n;  participation  in  first  National  Memorial  Day,  589; 
present  formal  address  to  General  Assembly  (1865),  554; 
present  requests  to  Constitutional  Convention  (1865), 

553- 554;  remaining  with  former  masters,  548  illus.,  547, 
548-549,  549-550,  552,  557;  solicitation  for  aid  for,  544n; 
turned  out  by  former  masters,  550 

Freedmen’s  Bureau,  521,  552-553,  573n,  595,  607.  609,  610, 
613n;  headquarters,  614  illus. 

Freedmen’s  Commission  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
612 

Freedmen’s  Conventions:  553-555,  604 

Freedmen’s  Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina, 

554- 555,  556n,  604 

Freedmen’s  Independence  Day  celebration  (1865),  579 
Freedmen’s  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  645 
Freeman,  Allen,  419 
Freeman.  E.  B..  265 
Freeman,  Edmund  B.,  252.  585 

Freeman,  George  W.,  164,  187,  377;  opinion  on  emancipa¬ 
tion.  164 
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Freeman,  Jonathan  0.,  186 
Freeman,  Le  vent  on,  419 
Freeman,  Lucy,  288 
Freeman,  Norfleet,  620 
Freeman,  R.  E.,  654-655 
Frelinghuysen  University,  613n 
French-born  Wake  Countians,  341 
Frensley,  Mr.,  360 
Frew,  Rachel,  340n 

Friend  of  Temperance  (Raleigh,  1868-1876,  1879),  565 
Friends’  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  608,  610 
Friendship,  103 

Friendship  Baptist  Church  (Forestville),  618 

Friendship  Baptist  Church  (Olive  Chapel  community),  618 

“Frog  Pond  Academy,’’  305,  605 

“Frolicks,”  plantation,  described,  343,  363-364 

Frost,  Asa,  154 

Fruit  Hall,  at  fairgrounds,  299 

Fugitive  slave  act,  455 

Fuller,  Britain,  64,  Appendix  E 

Fuller,  Catherine  Raboteau,  188-189 

Fulton,  Hamilton,  134,  134n 

Fulton,  Mrs.,  188 

Fund-raising  events,  for  charity,  432 
Fuqua  (David)  Springs,  663 
Fuquay  family,  103 
Fuquay  Spring(s),  the,  443 

Fuquay  Springs  (town),  6,  427n,  620,  667n;  incorporated 
(1909),  427n;  political  barbecue  held  at,  663;  vicinity,  321, 
378,  547 

Fuquay-Varina,  2,  103,  172,  305,  306,  526-527,  527n,  618, 
661,  667n;  antebellum  origins  in  Old  Shop,  q.v.,  663; 
incorporated  (1909),  427,  427n;  vicinity,  321,  378,  547 
Furnishings:  fashions,  210-213;  capitol,  254,  254n;  house¬ 
hold,  28 

Furniture:  for  capitol,  254,  254n;  imported  from  the  North, 
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Gains,  James,  91 

Gales,  Ann  Eliza,  150,  435-436 

Gales,  Joseph,  86,  113,  113  illus.,  129-130,  133,  135,  135n, 
138,  139,  144,  146,  160,  165,  166,  167,  168,  174,  180,  181, 
183,  185,  185-186.  186,  189,  193,  194,  195,  197,  198,  199n, 
206, 226, 227,  235,  237,  238,  260,  272,  273,  275,  281, 281n, 
287,  294,  294n,  317,  326,  329-333,  335n,  343,  344n,  363, 
406n,  407,  431,  435-436,  441-442,  469,  Appendix  D;  resi¬ 
dence,  123 

Gales,  Mary  Spies,  341,  477-478 

Gales,  Seaton,  258,  272,  284,  331-332,  368,  431,  452,  472, 
477-478,  488n,  497,  565,  Appendixes  D,  E 
Gales,  Weston  Raleigh,  237,  244,  250,  252,  260,  276,  287, 
291,  317,  320,  324,  329-333,  341,  362,  368,  389,  400,  406, 
406n,  407,  427-428,  450,  Appendixes  D,  E 
Gales,  Winifred  Marshall,  123,  181,  188,  197,  197n,  197 
illus.;  novels  by,  197,  197  illus. 

Gales,  slave  named  Matt,  497 

Gales  family,  114,  114n,  124,  181,  181-182,  183,  188n,  329- 
333,  437 

Gales  press,  199 

Galleries,  art  exhibition,  345;  photography,  584-585,  585n 
Gallery,  First  Baptist  Church  (Raleigh),  383  illus. 

Gallier,  James,  240n 
Gallup,  Betty,  vi 
Gamble,  Andrew,  253 

Gambling,  357;  decried,  355;  on  horse  racing  and  cockfights, 
217-218,  580 

Games:  cards,  217;  chess  club  (Raleigh),  580;  plantation,  364 
Gander-pulling,  356-357,  356n 
Gant,  W.  O.,  599,  599n 

Garden,  botanic,  for  medicinal  plants,  441-442 
Garfield  School  (Raleigh,  public),  526n 
Gamer,  102,  305,  383-384,  427,  618,  620,  654-655,  656,  656n, 
667n;  development  in  area  called  Beulah,  656,  656n;  in¬ 
corporated  as  Garner’s  Station  (1883),  427,  656;  post  of¬ 
fice  established  (1878),  656n,  Appendix  C;  vicinity,  364, 
505n,  551 

Garner  family,  102 

Garnett,  Charles  F.  M.,  246,  246n,  247,  248 
Garrett,  J.  W.,  467n 
Garysburg,  472 

Gas,  manufactured:  first  company  in  Wake,  279;  equipment, 
fitters,  279;  generator,  portable,  exhibited  in  Raleigh,  279; 
light  contrasted  with  earlier  methods,  281 ;  plant  (Raleigh), 
469,  639  illus.;  promoter,  Thomas  Hogg,  given  apprecia¬ 
tion  gift,  280-281;  system,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital,  279n- 
280n,  429n;  installed  in  Raleigh  Baptist  Church,  382-383 
Gassette,  C.  W.,  574 


Gaston,  William,  250,  251, 337-338,  343,  345,  388-389,  389n, 
391-392;  law  office  (sketch),  338  illus. 

Gaston,  the  (railroad  engine),  247 

Gaston  (town),  246,  247,  259,  396,  416 

Gatling,  R.  J.,  292 

Gault,  John  Henry,  190 

Gautier,  Joseph  Richard,  78,  123 

Gay,  James,  197,  199;  poetry  by,  197  illus. 

Gay,  Mrs.,  484 

Gazette  (New  Bern),  quoted,  84n,  89 
Geary,  John  W.,  541 
Geddy, John, 84,  115 

General  Assembly  (North  Carolina):  act  establishing  Wake 
County,  42-43,  43  illus.;  acts  adding  portions  of  Wake  to 
Durham  County,  666;  act  establishing  Raleigh,  85;  bien¬ 
nial  sessions  after  1835,  389;  colonial,  final  session,  56,  57; 
first  session  in  statehouse  (Raleigh),  89,  90;  first  session  in 
capitol  (Raleigh),  345;  members  entertained  in  Wake 
homes,  217;  military  guard  for,  72;  representative  to  from 
Davidson  County  (now  Tennessee),  55;  requests  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  to  fix  permanent  capital  site,  75; 
session  at  Wake  Courthouse  (Wake  Crossroads),  35,  46, 
71, 74,  75;  session(s)  in  B.  B.  Smith’s  building,  230n,  268; 
sessions  in  Governor’s  “palace,”  230n;  towns  where  ses¬ 
sions  held,  74n 

General  Baptist  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  618 
General  Hospitals  (Confederate):  No.  7,  462-463,  462n;  No. 

8,  462-463;  No.  13,  463 
General  Tract  Agency  of  Raleigh,  476n 
Generals,  Confederate,  Wake  County  residents,  480n 
Geographical  Reader,  492 
Geologist,  state,  285n,  443 
George  II,  13,  15;  George  III,  49,  61 
George  Washington  Statue  Commission,  231n-232n 
Georgetown,  D.C.,  190 
Georgia,  65,  97,  329,  379,  446,  457n,  494 
Georgia,  Army  of  (Union),  504,  511-512,  512n,  540 
German-born  Wake  Countians,  194,  381 
Germany:  Heidelberg  area,  22n;  German  immigrants  invited 
by  N.C.,  562 
Gettysburg,  587 
Gibson,  Walter,  42,  45n 
Gifford,  Henry,  123 

Gifts,  Christmas,  368-369;  to  Civil  War  soldiers,  482,  488 

Gilbert  (first  name  not  given),  Appendix  E 

Gilchrist,  Allen,  182,  436,  Appendix  E 

Gilders,  212 

Giles  family,  25 

Gill,  Addy,  557 

Gill,  Allen,  275n 

Gill,  David,  275n 

Gill,  David  and  Emily,  557 

Gill,  S.  P.,  627n 

Gilmer  Building,  582n 

Gin  (cotton)  house,  described,  140 

Glasgow,  James,  162n 

Glasgow  conspiracy,  162n;  trial,  198 

Glass,  David,  213 

Glass,  Thomas,  213 

Glass  and  Baird,  silversmiths,  213 

Gleason,  Corbett  and  Harrington’s  Minstrels,  580 

Glendinning,  William,  116,  126,  175,  175n,  195,  198,  273; 

autobiography,  1 1 6n 
Glenn,  Mrs.,  557 

Glennie,  J.  S.,  vii,  102n,  201-202,  208;journal(1811),  sketch 
from,  88n,  88  illus. 

Glynn,  Anthony  Greville,  187,  196 
Godey’s  Lady's  Book,  346,  376 

Gold:  discovery  in  Wake  rumored,  284;  California  gold  rush, 
effect  in  Wake,  414-415;  news  from  gold  region,  414-415; 
proposed  expedition  from  Wake,  414-415 
Golden  Key  Lodge  No.  15,  IOGS,  623 
Goldsboro,  10,  257,  262,  263,  264,  426,  499,  518n 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  351 
Goneke,  John  F.,  153n,  194 
Goneke  Building  (Hall),  194,  194n.  195n,  203 
Gooch,  C.  U.,  666 
Good  Hope  Baptist  Church,  618 
Goodloe,  John  M.,  91,  184 
Goodloe,  John,  147 
Goodloe,  Kemp,  71 
Goodloe,  Mrs.  Robin,  98 
Goodloe,  Robert,  86 
Goodrich,  Solomon,  123 
Goodwin,  Mrs.,  186 
Goodwin,  Thomas  H.,  475n 
Goodwin,  William,  148 
Gordon,  David,  123 
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Gorham  (Gorman?),  A.  L.,  627n 
Gorman,  Alexander  M.,  314,  324,  330,  503 
Gorman,  Henry,  151,  175n,  225-226 
Gorman,  John  C.,  628n,  629,  Appendix  E 
Gorman,  Joseph  D. ,  447 
Gorman,  T.  M.,  276 

Government  House.  See  Governor’s  “palace” 
Governments:  British,  16;  civil,  suspended  April  13,  1865; 
544;  colonial,  last  years,  56;  cooperation  among,  143; 
county  (colonial),  34;  county,  reorganization,  1868,  141; 
local,  142-151.  See  Raleigh;  Wake 
Governor,  assassination  attempt  on  life  of,  15 
Governor,  part-time  Raleigh  resident,  93 
Governor,  required  to  live  in  Raleigh  during  legislative  ses¬ 
sions,  94 

Governor’s  office,  94,  94n 

Governor’s  “palace,”  96n,  206-207,  207  illus.,  208,  212n, 
217,  225,  230,  230n,  232,  280,  327,  355,  359-360,  366,  370, 
388,  391,  393,  394,  395,  395n,  443, 501, 509, 511, 538, 539, 
579,  590,  598n-599n,  619;  furnishings  for,  21  In;  occupied 
by  General  Sherman,  518-519;  pictured,  207  illus.,  639 
illus. 

Governor’s  residence;  plan  for  (1792),  87n,  92-94;  purchased 
(1797),  94,  96,  96n;  inadequacy  of  (1798),  94-96;  pictured 
in  1797  plat  of  Raleigh,  95 

Governor’s  secretary,  required  to  live  in  Raleigh  during 
governor’s  absences,  94 

Governor  Morehead  School  for  the  Blind,  328n,  580n 
Governors’  “levees”  at  “palace,”  359-360 
Grady’s  Precinct,  397 
Grady,  Dennis,  91 
Graffenried,  10 

Graffiti,  obscene,  Raleigh  City  ordinance  against,  412 
Graffito  rock  (Civil  War),  513  illus. 

Graham,  Governor  William  Alexander,  247n,  253,  310n, 
327,  346n,  359-360,  367,  448,  460,  460n,  505-506,  506, 
509n,  591 

Graham,  William  A.,  the  (railroad  engine),  247n,  258-259 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  (Masonic),  622 
Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  (Masonic),  621 
Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina,  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Samaritans,  623 
“Grandfather  clause,”  625n 
“Granite,  Raleigh,”  Appendix  A 

Granite,  Wake  County,  described,  253;  used  in  business 
structures,  capitol,  homes,  283 
Grant,  James,  Jr.,  308 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.  (President),  515,  537,  538,  5%,  644 
Grant,  Granville,  26  illus.,  30n 

Grants,  land,  7,  14,  16, 19,  20,  21, 22,  24;  for  military  service, 
129;  system  of,  24-25;  in  Tennessee,  55 
Granville  Case,  129-130 

Granville  County,  39n,  45,  83n,  97,  104,  1 16,  170,  189,  212n, 
247n,  258,  297,  321-322,  433,  443,  473,  548-549,  564,  583, 
602;  Court-House,  98 
Granville  District,  13,  14,  129 

Granville,  Earl  of  (Lord),  13,  14,  19,  129;  agents  of,  14,  19, 
26,  26  illus.;  heirs,  129 
Granville,  the  (railroad  engine),  247n 
Graphite  (plumbago)  deposits,  136,  284;  last  recorded  pro¬ 
duction  from  Wake  mine,  285n;  uses,  284.  See  Lead 
Grausman,  M(oses),  381,  467,  567,  589 
Grausman,  Regina,  381 

Grausman’s  clothing  manufactory  (Civil  War),  467 
Grave,  earliest  marked.  City  Cemetery,  Raleigh,  112n 
Graves,  Ann  (Fannie)  608 
Graves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  608 
Graves,  Willis  M.,  643 

Graves:  Rebecca  Jones  Alford,  526-527,  527n;  Sheriff  James 
Edwards,  398  illus.;  Jacob  Johnson,  535-536,  592,  592 
illus.;  Nathaniel  (White  Plains)  Jones,  163  illus.;  Wilson 
Morgan,  643  illus.;  John  Norris,  Jr.,  65  illus.;  Lt.  Walsh, 
507n,  508  illus.;  temporary,  of  casualties  from  April  13 
skirmishes,  509,  509n 

Gray  Jones’s  Crossroads  (Apex),  511,  512n 

Gray,  Alexander,  123 

Gray,  Robert,  309-310,  316,  344 

Gray,  Thomas,  31 

Gray,  William,  324 

Great  American  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  577n 
Greece,  U.S.  Minister  to,  609 
Green,  C.  J.,  654-655 

Green,  Captain  (in  charge  of  fortifications  construction 
crews,  1863),  496n 
Green,  Edward,  24 
Green,  John,  153n,  155 
Green,  Lewis,  108,  116 
Green,  Samuel,  161 


Green  family,  22,  25 

Green  Level,  103,  416,  510n,  512n,  574,  618,  661,  664; 
changes  brought  by  Research  Triangle  Park,  664n;  joint 
school  and  Masonic  lodge,  664;  notorious  crossroads 
tavern  at,  664n;  origin  of  name,  664;  post  office  estab¬ 
lished  (1847),  416,  Appendix  C,  discontinued,  reestab¬ 
lished  after  Civil  War,  664;  stores  (1870s),  664 
Green  Level  Baptist  Church,  664 
Green  Level  Masonic  Lodge,  664 
Green  Level  Precinct,  664 
Green’s  Mill,  461n 
Green’s  Path,  12 

“Greenbacks,”  circulating  after  Civil  War,  566 

Greene,  George  N.,  61 7n 

Greensboro,  437,  500,  583,  Appendix  A 

Greenville  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road,  257n 

Greenville,  257 

Greenville,  Virginia,  186 

Greenville  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road,  257n 

Griffice,  W.  J.,  270n 

Griffin,  Richard  (Dick),  247n,  248,  249 

Griffith,  Haywood,  660 

Griffith,  Jetsy,  365 

Griffith,  John,  365,  441n 

Griffiths,  Emma,  387n 

Griffiths,  John,  367 

Grimes,  Bryan,  480,  532;  Camp  (Spanish-American  War), 
480n 

Grimes,  Charlotte  Bryan,  483n,  537 

Grimes,  Col.  Alston,  9 

Grimes,  George  W.,  212 

Grimes,  Mrs.  Bryan,  503,  532 

Grimes,  William,  272n;  residence,  346n,  517 

Grimesland  480n 

Grimme,  Ernst,  340 

Grimme,  G.  W.  and  C.,  342 

Grissom  Eugene,  473 

Grocers,  277,  290 

“Grog  Alley,”  405 

Gronlund,  George  William,  195 

Grove,  William  Barry,  77 

Guard,  Union:  to  protect  Wake  homes,  506,  509,  523; 
strengthened  after  Lincoln  death  news  received,  530-531, 
532 

Guards,  Home,  482-483,  483n 
“Guards,  Law  Preserving,”  483n 
Guards  units,  volunteer,  393,  395 

Gubernatorial  elections,  by  popular  vote  after  1835,  389 
Guilford  County,  41n,  42,  546,  Appendixes  A,  E;  court¬ 
house,  65 

Guilford  Court  House,  Battle  of,  65,  71 
Guion,  E.  P.,  159,  166-167,  237,  258,  295 
Guion  (National)  Hotel,  159,  221,  352,  570,  572,  572  illus., 
610,  611,  61  In 
Gulick,  W.  B.,  563n 
Gulley,  Joseph  P.,  574 
Gulley,  N.  Y.,  419n 
Gulley,  Robert  C.,  662 
Gulley’s  Crossroads,  504,  505,  506 

Gulley’s  Mill  (community),  661, 662;  post  office  established 
(1878),  662 
Gully,  Reddick,  324 
Gully  family,  farm,  292 
Gum  Spring  School,  324-325 
“Gungers”  (gingerbread),  366-367 
Gunpowder,  manufactured  in  Wake,  468-469 
Guns:  Buccaneer,  28;  obsolete,  converted  into  useful 
weapons,  468n 
Gunsmiths,  468  ,  468n 
Guthrie,  German,  183 
Guyre,  John,  148 
Gwynn,  Walter,  261 


Habeas  corpus  writ,  suspension  of  by  Holden,  599-600, 
600 n 

Hacks  (horse-drawn),  269 

Haffey,  Mr.,  218-219 

Hagerstown,  Maryland,  477 

Haigh,  William  Hooper,  394,  399 

Hair  (Hairy,  Hare)  Snipe  Creek,  22,  30 

Halcott,  John  B.,  401n 

Halcutt,  Charles  C.,  510-512 

Hale,  Edward  J.,  &  Son,  publishers,  585 

Hales,  Elias,  212 

Hale's  Weekly,  quoted  642 

“Half-way  house,”  vii 

Halifax,  64,  74n,  85,  96,  135n,  192,  195,  198n,  222,  314 
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Halifax,  the  (railroad  engine),  247n 
Halifax  County,  30,  63,  68,  83n,  247n 
Halifax  District,  75n,  82 

Halifax  Journal  (New  Bern),  quoted,  87,  89,  90,  96,  97,  1 12, 
115-116,  117,  118 
Halifax  Resolves,  63,  459n 
Halifax  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 
Hall,  A.,  198n 

Hall,  David,  rendering  by,  129 

Hall,  Durham,  90 

Hall,  E.  &  Co.,  266 

Hall,  Edward,  475 

Hall,  Everard,  452 

Hall,  Francis,  205,  215n 

Hall,  John,  123 

Hall,  R.,  354 

Hall,  Thomas  Harminson,  89,  123 
Hall  family,  26 

Halls,  public:  Goneke’s,  339;  of  History,  463n;  Masonic, 
199-200,  350-352;  Metropolitan  (two  buildings  so-named), 
339,  581,  582-583,  628  illus.,  629;  Odd  Fellows,  354, 
Tucker,  581-582,  581  illus.,  584;  Yarborough’s,  339 
Halliburton,  David  C.,  665 
Halliburton,  Robert,  307 
Halton,  Robert,  15,  16,  79 

“Ham  sandwich,”  description  of  State  Bank,  206n 

Hamblin’s  Operatic  Serenaders,  338 

Hamblin,  Thomas,  338 

Hamilton,  Archibald,  105n 

Hamilton,  John,  105n 

Hamilton,  W.  H.,  294 

Hamilton’s,  Inc.,  105,  109n 

Hamnett,  William,  6n 

Hampden-Sydney  College,  314 

Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  155 

Hand,  Jason,  123,  444 

Handicapped,  state  schools  for,  326-329 

Handy,  Mathias,  123 

Hanes,  Lewis,  566n 

Hangings,  public,  151,  234-235,  404 

Hansen,  George  F.,  385 

Hard  Scrabble,  356 

Hardee,  William  J.,  500 

Hardemon  County,  Tennessee,  301n 

Hardie,  Henry,  370 

Hardin  family,  26 

Harding,  William  T.,  563n 

Hardluck  (horse),  358 

Hardware  stores,  dealers,  266,  267,  268 

Hardy,  Albert  V.,  98n,  43 In 

Hardy,  Benjamin,  36,  47.  49,  56,  Appendix  E 

Hardy  family,  26 

Haresnipe  (Hair.  Hairy  Snipe)  Creek,  22,  30 
Hargett,  Frederick,  85 

Hargett  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 

Harmonic  Society,  194 

Harmony  Carpet  Company,  New  York,  254n 

Harness  makers,  275,  285-286,  562 

Harnett  County,  45,  62n,  257,  364,  414n,  475 

Harnett  Masonic  Lodge  No.  258,  663 

Harp,  Hugh,  253 

Harp,  N.  S.,  283,  283n,  562 

Harp,  Warren,  253 

Harper’s  Ferry,  453-454,  454n 

Harper's  Weekly,  illustration,  reproduced,  471  illus.; 
quoted,  535 

“Harricane  (Harrican),  the,”  97,  130;  origin  of  name,  97-98, 
98n 

Harrington,  Henry  William,  79-85,  83n 
Harrington,  Sion  H.  Ill,  62n 

Harrington  Street,  Raleigh,  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 

Harris,  A.  H.,  475n 

Harris,  Bernice  Kelly,  423n,  526 

Harris,  C.  Jay,  223n,  225n-226n 

Harris,  C.  L.,  594n 

Harris,  David  Henry,  598n 

Harris,  Edward  E.,  408 

Harris,  Edward,  385 

Harris,  Gertrude  H.,  598n 

Harris,  J.  C.  Logan,  566n 

Harris,  J.  Henry,  374 

Harris,  Jae,  545 

Harris,  James  H.,  545,  546,  553,  554,  554-555,  565n,  576, 
594,  594n,  595,  597,  597n,  598n, 600, 601, 610,  624n-625n, 
645,  473,  Appendix  E 
Harris,  John  W.,  261,  420 
Harris,  John,  419 
Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.,  97n 


Harris,  R.  C.,  654 
Harris,  Samuel,  Jr.,  419 
Harris,  Sarah  (Walton),  511,  549 
Harris  family,  101 

Harrison  Price,  the  (schooner),  447 
Harrison,  B.  S.,  654-655 
Harrison.  Carter  B.,  residence,  281n,  371n 
Harrison,  John  R.,  262,  277,  324,  429,  266 
Harrison,  M.,  334 
Harrison,  Miss,  606 
Harrison,  Moses  B.,  270 
Harrison,  Richard  B.,  Library  (Raleigh),  190n 
Harrison,  S.  D.,  574,  624 
Harrison,  W.  H.,  334,  Appendix  E 
Harrison,  William  H.,  298,  334,  396,  407-408,  451, 452,  472 
481,  483,  498n-499n,  505-506,  533,  535-536,  545,  546,  624, 
Appendix  D 

Harrison,  William  Hal,  475n 

Harrison,  William  Henry  (President),  390-392,  392n 
Harriss,  Edward,  123 

Harry,  a  Negro  unjustly  accused  as  Seaborn  accomplice, 
234-235 

Hart,  James,  312,  312n,  345,  345n 

Hart,  William,  312n,  345 

Hart  and  Lewis,  metalworkers,  562 

Harton,  Thomas,  659 

Hartsfield,  Andrew,  148,  173 

Hartsfield,  F.  J.,  654 

Hartsfield,  J.  A.,  489n 

Hartsfield,  Jacob  Andrew,  489n,  542 

Hartsfield,  Wesley,  445,  662 

Hartsfield  family,  102 

Hartsfield  (or  Hartsville,  later  Mitchell’s  Mill),  102,  661, 
662;  post  office.  Appendix  C 
Hartsfield  (Methodist)  Meeting  House,  173 
Hartsville.  See  Hartsfield 
Harward,  W.  H.,  652 
Harwood,  James,  67n,  68 
Haskell  the  Magician,  353 
Hassam,  John  H.,  187 
Hatch,  James,  650 
Hatters,  266,  269 
Haughton,  Charles  T.,  475 
Haughton,  Joshua,  29 
Haughton  family,  26 
Havens,  C.  B.,  347,  349 
Haw  River,  77,  166-167,  232n 
Hawkins,  Governor  William,  152,  153-154 
Hawkins,  Joseph,  72 
Hawkins,  Philemon,  Appendix  B 
Hawkins,  William  J.,  259 
Hawks,  Francis  Lister,  335 
Hayes,  Esther  P.,  609 
Hayes,  Henry  B.,  378 
Hayes,  Henry,  324 
Hayes,  John,  318-319 
Hayes,  William,  91,  620,  Appendix  E 
Hayes  family,  105,  305,  664 
Hayes’  Chapel  Christian  Church,  305,  306n,  620 
Hayes’  Store  (community),  105,  574,  661,  664;  post  office 
established  (1866),  664,  Appendix  C 
Haynes,  E.  D.,  568 
Hays,  Billy,  646 
Hays,  William  P.,  451 
Hayti  (Southside),  638,  640 
Haywood,  Alfred  M.,  159n 
Haywood,  Allen,  643 
Haywood,  Alonzo,  568n 
Haywood,  Anderson,  253 
Haywood,  Anna  Julia,  612n-613n 
Haywood,  Barbara,  608 
Haywood,  “Betsey  Henry,”  343n 

Haywood,  “Betsey  John.”  See  Haywood,  Eliza  Eagles 
(“Betsey  John”) 

Haywood,  Cap,  567-568 

Haywood,  Edmund  Burke,  270n,  444,  462,  463,  463n 
Haywood,  Edward  Graham,  473,  Appendix  E 
Haywood,  Elizabeth  (Eliza)  Eagles  Asaph  (Mrs.  John),  118, 
125,  158-159,  159n,  163,  217 

Haywood,  Eliza  Eagles  (“Betsey  John”),  159,  159n,  214, 
314,  343n,  606;  school,  159 
Haywood,  Ernest,  Jr.,  559 

Haywood,  Fabius  J.,  159n,  208  ,  271,  364  ,  440,  444  ,  468; 

home,  208  ,  464,  pictured,  viii,  208  illus. 

Haywood,  Frances  Ann,  314,  606 
Haywood,  Frank,  550 
Haywood,  G.  W.,  452 
Haywood,  George  W.,  159n,  260,  261 
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Haywood,  Henry,  343n 
Haywood,  John  S.,  159n 

Haywood,  John  (Treasurer),  71,  85,  109,  110,  118-1 19,  120n, 
124-125,  135,  158-159,  159n,  162,  165,  203,  214,  217,  223n, 
224,  226n,  314,  343n,  Appendix  D;  heirs,  159n;  house.  See 
Haywood  Hall 

Haywood,  Judge  John,  198;  his  Manual  of  the  Laws  of 
North  Carolina,  published  by  Gales  Press,  1800-1801, 
198;  his  Report  of  Cases  .  .  .  Equity,  published  by  Hodge 
and  Boylan,  1801,  198 

Haywood,  Julia  Ogden  Hicks  (Mrs.  Richard  B.),  360,  497- 
498 

Haywood,  Maria,  296,  392 

Haywood,  Marshall  DeLancey,  Jr.,  47n,  382n,  498n,  547n 

Haywood,  Mrs.  Marshall  DeLancey,  515n,  516n 

Haywood,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  188 

Haywood,  Mrs.  Stephen,  188 

Haywood,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Jr.,  395 

Haywood,  Philemon  Hawkins,  446 

Haywood,  R  W.,  270n,  272 

Haywood,  Richard  B.,  272,  274,  360,  440,  433,  444,  506,  516, 
517,  589n;  home,  498n,  516,  526n,  517,  517  illus. 
Haywood,  Robert  W.,  258,  280,  358,  Appendix  E 
Haywood,  Sam,  567-568 

Haywood,  Sherwood,  184,  271  n,  274,  435;  family,  435 
Haywood,  Stephen,  Appendix  E 
Haywood,  Thomas  B.,  159n,  308 
Haywood,  Treasurer.  See  Haywood,  John 
Haywood,  William  Dallas.  407,  438, 446,  545,  590,  Appendix 
D;  family,  547 

Haywood,  William  H.,  Jr.,  159,  232,  237,  244,  245,  260,  389, 
392n,  400,  405,  610n,  Appendixes  E,  F;  describes  Raleigh 
after  statehouse  and  succeeding  fires,  234n 
Haywood,  William  Henry,  220,  271  n 
Haywood,  Willis,  541,  568n 

Haywood  family,  repays  treasury  shortage,  158-159 
Haywood  Hall,  118-120,  119  illus.,  120n,  159,  159n,  188, 
226n,  314,  343n;  school  in,  159 
Haywood  Road,  307 

Haywood  slaves  Ned,  Sally,  and  Mozes,  163 
Haywood  (town),  77  228,  232n,  257,  425,  648 
Hazen,  W.  G.,  515 

Health,  38,  434-445;  healthfulness  of  Wake  extolled,  89 

Health  board,  appointed  to  combat  smallpox,  465 

Heartsfield,  Jacob  A.,  472n 

Heartsfield,  Wesley,  487 

Heartt,  C.  D.,  628n 

Heartt,  L.  E.,  324 

Heartt  &  Iredell,  270n 

Heater,  R.  O.,  Sr.,  656n 

Heaton,  John,  24 

Heaton  family,  22,  25 

Hebrew  Cemetery  Company,  589 

Hebrew  Cemetery,  first,  589-590,  590  illus.,  590n 

Heck,  Charles  M.,  15,  15n,  99n 

Heck,  Jonathan  McGee,  589n,  607n,  641,  641n,  642 

Heck,  Mrs.  Jonathan  McGee,  464 

Hedrick,  Benjamin  S.,  293-294 

Heine,  William,  344 

Helios,  the  (railroad  engine),  263n 

Helper,  H.  H.,  565 

Helper,  Hinton  Rowan,  452-453 

Hemlock  Bluffs,  Appendix  A 

Hemphill,  Lee,  98n 

Henderson,  Archibald,  165,  189,  227-228 
Henderson,  Horace,  164 
Henderson,  J.,  213 
Henderson,  James  M.,  436 
Henderson,  John  L.,  189 
Henderson,  Leonard,  123,  165 
Henderson,  Lovedy  Ann,  164 
Henderson,  Mrs.  J.,  188 
Henderson,  Richard,  123 

Henderson,  Thomas,  146,  152,  153,  156,  198,  592,  Appen¬ 
dix  D 

Henderson,  Thomas,  Jr.,  138,  152,  196,  294,  294n;  family, 
435 

Henderson,  Willie,  357n 
Henderson,  N.C.,  296 
Hendon,  Mrs.,  188 
Hendree,  Dr.,  439-440 
Hendren  L.  L.,  562 
Hendren,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  606 
Hendricks,  Garland  A.,  307n 
Hennessee,  William  E.,  iii 
Henry,  Albert,  643 
Henry,  Jennie  E.,  606 
Henry,  Milly,  507n 


Henton,  Coswell,  497n 

Hephzibah  Baptist  Church,  169n,  171,  172n,  618,  658 

Herbert,  John,  201 

“Hermit  of  Wake,  the,”  196 

Herndon,  W.  T.,  654-655 

Heron  Mining  Company,  284 

Herring  family,  26 

Herron,  James,  246 

Hertford  County,  434 

Hesper,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Theophilus  Hunter  Hill,  337, 
493n 

Hesselbach,  H.  I.  (also  listed  as  H.  J.,  I.  J.),  411,  562,  574 

Hester,  Ann,  643 

Hews,  Chaney  Utley,  364 

Hickory  Grove,  21;  post  office.  Appendix  C 

Hicks,  Isaac,  98n 

Hicks,  J.  A.,  654-655 

Hicks,  John  Y.,  308 

Hicks,  Julia  L.,  325 

Hicks,  Julia  Ogden,  360,  497-498 

Hicks,  Mary  A.,  556 

Hicks,  Thomas,  307,  654-655 

Hicks,  W.  J.,  598 

Hicks,  W.  N.,  665 

Higdon,  Daniel,  24n,  30,  99 

Higdon,  John,  24,  30 

Higdon  family,  22,  25 

Higgs,  Thomas,  643 

“High  Church,”  101 

High,  A.  M.,  358n 

High,  James  H.,  446 

High,  Mark,  91 

High,  Samuel,  184,  Appendix  B 

High,  William  H.  (Sheriff),  272,  398n,  401,  403,  403n,  519, 
544,  555n,  Appendix  B;  family,  403 
Highways,  major,  through  Wake,  20,  46,  76,  80,  101,  114, 
131-132 

Hill,  Abraham,  36,  48 

Hill,  Cynthia  C.,  599n 

Hill,  Daniel  Harvey,  460,  460n 

Hill,  Eliza  K.  Marshall,  188,  314,  315,  606 

Hill,  F.  D.,  family,  346 

Hill,  H.,  452 

Hill,  Henry,  36 

Hill,  Richard,  45 

Hill,  Theophilus  Hunter,  337,  337n,  493n,  585 
Hill,  Thomas,  462-463 
Hill,  William  G.,  314,  444,  621 
Hill,  William,  165 

Hill,  William,  157,  Appendixes  B,  D 
Hill  family,  26 

Hillsborough,  8,  38,  51,  52,  54,  57,  66,  68,  72,  73,  74n,  76,  77, 
115,  131, 132, 166, 179,  264,  391n, 426, 444n, 500, 509, 538, 
565 

Hillsborough,  Earl,  39,  41  n 
Hillsborough  District,  63,  67,  75n,  82 
Hillsborough  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 
Hillyer,  E.  C.,  480n 
Hines,  Canellum  H.,  176 

Hines,  Thomas,  46,  49,  56,  57,  58,  60,  63,  77n,  Appendixes 
B,  E 

Hinsdale,  John  W.,  498,  498n,  501 
Hinton,  Andrew,  643 
Hinton,  Betsy,  514,  522 
Hinton,  Bob,  253 

Hinton,  Charles  L.,  133,  244,  252,  255,  257,  260,  261,  292, 
293,  400,  429,  255n,  257,  Appendix  E 
Hinton,  Dabney,  552 
Hinton,  David,  514 
Hinton,  Jacob  (slave),  487,  487n 

Hinton,  James,  58n,  59, 62n,  66n,  77n,  106,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Hinton,  Jane  Constance  Miller  (Mrs.  Laurens),  523,  540n; 

plantation,  home  (Broomfield),  487,  487n,  517 
Hinton,  Jerry  (slave)  255n,  514,  547,  547n,  548  illus. 
Hinton,  John,  23,  27n,  36,  39,  39n,  46,  49n,  50,  51,  52,  53, 
53n,  54,  57,  58,  59,  61 , 63,  65,  66,  66n,  120;  family,  descen¬ 
dants,  22,  23,  25,  100,  346n,  381 ,  Appendixes  B,  E;  home, 
27n;  memorabilia,  23  illus. 

Hinton,  John,  Jr.,  36,  53n,  58,  60,  66n,  79,  80,  106,  107,  132, 
184n,  Appendix  E 

Hinton,  Joseph  B.,  378n,  414-415,  445 
Hinton,  Kimbrough,  79 

Hinton,  Laurens,  258,  540n;  home,  plantation  (Broomfield), 
487,  487n,  517 

Hinton,  Lemuel  Battle,  275,  616 
Hinton,  Mary  Boddie  Carr  (Mrs.  David),  515n 
Hinton,  Ransom,  190,  244  ,  400 
Hinton,  Robert,  517 
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Hinton,  Sydney  A.,  475n 

Hinton,  William  George,  522,  552 

Hinton,  William  R.,  260 

Hinton,  William,  184,  190,  Appendixes  B,  E 

Hinton,  Willis,  Appendix  B 

Hinton’s  Bridge,  504,  514n 

Hinton’s  Creek,  22 

Hinton’s  Pond,  515n 

Hiram  Masonic  Lodge  No.  40  (Raleigh),  433,  532,  532n,  621 

Hirsh,  Siegfried,  346 

Historical  Society,  Southern,  585 

History,  North  Carolina  Museum  of,  88n 

History,  local  (published  addresses),  586,  586n 

Hitchcock,  Henry,  531,  538 

Hobbs,  Elisabeth,  557 

Hobby’s  United  Menagerie  and  Circus,  353 

Hobgood,  Franklin  P.,  607,  607n 

Hodge,  Abraham,  115,  195 

Hodge,  H.  A.,  546,  Appendix  E 

Hodge,  M.  C.,  Appendix  E 

Hodge,  Madison,  605 

Hodge  and  Boylan,  printer,  198,  198n 

Hoffman,  J.  H.,  194 

Hogan,  John,  75n 

Hoge,  Susannah,  165 

Hogg,  Gavin,  243n,  244,  245,  260,  267,  267-268,  273,  400 

Hogg,  Janet,  360 

Hogg,  Mrs.,  188 

Hogg,  Sally  (Mrs.  Thomas),  376 

Hogg,  Thomas  D.,  258,  265,  268n,  272,  279-281,  295,  452, 
465n,  506n 

Hogg  and  Mordecai,  243n 
Hogs,  Berkshire,  291 
Hoke,  J.  F.,  468 
Hoke,  Robert,  461  n,  500,  509 
Hoke  farm,  218n 

Holden,  Governor  William  Woods,  258,  261, 276,  281.  282, 
295,  327,  329,  329n,  385,  391, 429,  431, 454-455,  457,  459, 
481 , 493, 494,  520,  534n, 544, 545, 546, 576, 591 , 594n, 595, 
597,  599-600,  600n,  608n,  634,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Holden,  Joseph  W.,  546,  564,  Appendixes  D,  E 
Holden,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  475n 
Holden  Record,  (Raleigh,  1868),  565 
Holiday  customs,  365-370,  on  plantations,  367 
Holding,  W.  W.,  Technical  Institute,  668n.  See  Wake  Tech¬ 
nical  College 
Holland,  A.  B.,  324 
Holland,  Alsey,  651 
Holland,  Bennett,  306 
Holland,  Bright,  656 
Holland,  D.  B.,  659 
Holland,  David,  153n,  270 
Holland,  H.  D.,  650 
Holland,  Nancy  Rhodes,  172 
Holland,  William,  172,  190,  305,  305n 
Holland  family,  103 

Holland’s  (community),  661,  663;  post  office  established, 
663,  Appendix  C 

Holland’s  Church  English  School,  305 
Holland’s  Methodist  Church,  I72n,  663 
Holleman,  Aaron,  family,  512 

Holleman,  Carl  P.,  3n,  319n,  358n,  379n,  424n,  426n,  461  n, 
512n,  656n 

Holleman,  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  photograph,  courtesy  of,  653 

Holleman,  John,  319n 

Holleman,  W.  H.,  506 

Holleman  family,  26,  103 

Holleman  Building,  572 

Holleman  Road,  504-505,  507 

Holleman’s  Crossroads  (earlier,  Enno;  still  earlier,  Collins 
Crossroads),  65,  103,  511-512,  512n,  540,  663,  663n;  post 
office,  103 

Hollister,  Wesley,  258 

Holloman,  Charles  R.,  12n,  32n,  45n 

Holloman,  William  H.,  358 

Holloman  family,  26 

Holloway  family,  104 

Holloway  community,  104 

Holly  Spring,  270 

Holly  Spring  Baptist  Church,  171-172 

Holly  Spring  Meeting  House,  424;  camp  meetings  at,  171 

Holly  Spring,  Mississippi,  418 

Holly  Springs,  65,  103,  305,  306,  364,  416,  424,  424n,  425 
illus.,  443,  473-474,  474n,  511-512,  512n,  513,  525,  541, 
574,  654-655,  656,  667n;  emphasis  on  education,  656;  first 
postmaster,  424;  incorporated  (1877),  424,  424n,  656n; 
lack  of  railroad  cited  as  cause  for  residents’  moving  away 
after  Civil  War,  656;  mills  near  (1870s),  656;  origin  of 


name,  424,  424n;  physicians  in  (1870s),  656;  population. 
Appendix  A;  post  office  established  (1877),  424,  656, 
656n,  Appendix  C;  school,  425,  425  illus.;  turpentine  dis¬ 
tilleries  (1870s),  656;  vicinity,  473 
Holly  Springs  Academy,  306,  306n 
Holly  Springs  Baptist  Church,  171,  306,  424,424n 
Holly  Springs  Christian  Church,  173,  620,  656 
Holly  Springs  First  Baptist  Church,  618 
Holly  Springs  Masonic  Lodge,  306,  306n,  424,  424n,  425 
illus. 

Holly  Springs  Methodist  Church,  656 
Holly  Springs  Road,  381  n 
Holly  Springs  Township,  103,  633n,  634 
Hollyfield,  William,  22n,  27 
Holman,  William  Calvin,  1 1 8n 

Holmes,  Governor  Gabriel,  85,  159n,  210,  435,  461n,  498 

Holmes,  Theophilus  Hunter,  461  n,  462,  498 

Holmes,  William,  161 

Holt,  Jacob  W.,  463 n 

Holt,  Thomas  J.,  463n 

Holtsclaw,  Nathan,  92 

Home  Acres,  120 

Home  Guard,  481,  497 

Home  building,  eighteenth-century,  Raleigh  and  Wake, 
117-121 

Home  remedies:  published  in  almanacs,  441;  quoted  from 
family  notebook,  441 

Home-and-store  buildings,  Raleigh,  early,  115 
Homes:  country,  eighteenth-century,  120-121;  described, 
122;  interiors,  117-121,  121  illus.;  settlers’,  20,  21;  Ra¬ 
leigh,  early,  92,  94,  117-121;  iighted  by  gas,  280 
Honey  family,  26 
Honeycutt,  Frederick,  27 
Hood,  George  A.,  479 
Hood,  J.  R.,  334 

Hood,  James  Walker,  544n,  553,  600-601,  622 
Hood,  Solomon,  71 

Hood,  William  D.,  photographs  by,  229,  271,  636,  639 

Hood,  William  H.,  257,  261,  422,  557 

Hood  family,  100 

Hooper,  John  DeBerniere,  309 

Hooper,  William,  63n 

Hopkins,  O.  G.,  657 

Hopkins  family,  102 

Hopkins  (community),  102 

Hopkins  Chapel  Baptist  Church,  381n 

Hopkins  Crossroads,  38 In 

Hopson,  100 

Horn,  S.  R„  654-655 

Horne,  Jacob,  646 

Horner,  T.  J.,  307 

Horse  Creek,  7,  22,  24,  29,  100,  101,  301 
Horse  racing,  125,  218,  356-358,  580;  advertisement,  357 
illus. 

Horse,  primitive,  3 
Horse,  regiment  from  Wake,  67 
Horse,  stolen,  advertisement,  149 
Horse-breeding,  358 

Horses,  28;  confiscated  from  Tories,  61 ;  equipment  for,  115; 
exhibited  at  State  Fair,  297;  runaway,  222;  thoroughbred, 
291 

Horton,  Adoniram  V.,  475n 
Horton,  Dexter,  512,  525 

Horton,  George  Moses,  199,  199n;  his  book  of  poetry.  The 
Hope  of  Liberty,  title  page,  197  illus. 

Horton,  James,  199n 

Horton,  John  Wesley  and  Martha,  657-658,  658n 
Horton,  Mr.,  652 

Horton,  Rufus  H.,  246n,  247,  259  illus. 

Horton,  William  F.,  327 
Horton,  Willis,  419 
Horton  family,  102 

Horton  Street  (Zebulon),  origin  of  name,  102 
Horton’s  Precinct,  397 

Hospitality:  Raleigh’s  traditional,  123-124,  296-297,  490n;  of 
Wake  Countians,  noted,  183,  214,  216,  217,  222,  308 
Hospitals,  civilian:  for  insane  (Dorothea  Dix),  275,  279n- 
280n,  385,  427-429,  428n,  429n,  460,  496n,  506n,  511, 513, 
522,  530n,  540,  598;  cost  to  county  for  Wake  patients’ 
care,  429;  for  poor,  provided  for  in  Rex  will,  434,  439;  Rex 
Hospital,  364,  439n;  Wake  Medical  Center,  443,  443n 
Hospitals,  Confederate:  445,  462-465,  462n;  No.  7  (Fair¬ 
grounds),  299,  462,  462 n,  463,  465, 561 , 586;  No.  8 (Peace 
Institute  building),  462-463,  552,  614  illus.;  No.  13  (Petti¬ 
grew),  462-463,  463  illus.,  521,  535,  586;  on  Wake  Forest 
College  campus,  463-464,  464n;  wayside,  464  ,  464n; 
crowded,  477;  evacuated  April  1865,  464n;  good  care 
noted,  477n 
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Hostlers,  156 

Hotels:  brick,  206;  during  Civil  War,  486n-487n,  489;  keep¬ 
ers,  413;  rate  increase  during  legislative  session,  227; 
signs,  266.  See  Bain’s,  City,  College,  Cook’s,  Eagle,  Ex¬ 
change,  Guion,  Indian  Queen,  Jones’s,  Lawrence’s, 
Mansion  House,  Morrisville,  National,  Purefoy’s, 
Roles’s,  Union,  Yarborough 
Houdon,  Jean  Antoine,  367;  statue  of  Washington,  226n 
Houghton.  Joshua,  55 
Houghton,  Thomas,  55 
House,  Brinkley,  92 
House,  S.  V.,  627n 
House,  Thomas,  105 
House,  William,  29,  105 
House  family,  25 
House  of  Commons,  43 
“House,  the  1775,”  436n 

“House,  the  big,”  523;  “the  great,”  364-365;  “the  manor,” 
364-365 

House  Creek,  22,  105,  469 

House  Creek  Township,  104-105,  633,  633n,  634 

Houses  Creek  District,  141 

Household  Words,  quoted,  450 

Housekeeping:  equipment  needed,  nineteenth-century, 
360-361;  table  setting  described,  360-361 
Housing:  during  Civil  War,  486,  486n-487n,  489;  cottages 
built  by  capitol  stonecutters,  253n;  patterns,  640,  641n, 
642;  for  political  convention  attendees,  392;  postwar  in¬ 
adequacy,  556n,  602,  637-638,  638n;  public,  for  paupers, 
429-430;  slaves’,  364;  statistics,  412-413 
Howard,  Oliver  O.,  504,  514,  515,  520,  522-523,  530,  536, 
537,  538,  540,  542,  552,  613n 
Howe,  Elias,  376 
Howell,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  606 
Howell,  Mrs.  V.  C.,  606 
Howell,  Sarah  Adeline,  357n 
Howell  and  Perry  (Green  Level),  664 
Hubard,  W.  J.,  367 
Hubbard,  Fordyce  M.,  313 
Huckabee,  G.,  430 
Hudson,  Hinton,  Appendix  B 
Hudson,  James,  461-462 
Hudson,  Q.  I.,  652 

Hudson  and  Thompson  steam  saw  mill  (Apex),  651 
Hudson  River  School,  312,  345 
Hughes,  Albert  F.,  252,  372 
Hughes,  Branch,  616 
Hughes,  Hanson  T.,  567-568,  616 
Hughes,  John  Joseph,  386,  386n 
Hughes,  Nelson  B.,  265,  287,  293,  334 
Hughes,  Robert  Ball,  230,  231,  23 In,  236,  343 
Humanitarianism,  427-433 
Humanities,  antebellum  progress  in  the,  299 
Humor,  in  advertisements,  267,  318,  347,  374-375;  in  busi¬ 
ness  signs,  266-267;  about  epitaph  of  stingy  man,  431; 
about  fashions,  374-375,  377;  local  nonsense  perfor¬ 
mances,  355-356;  in  newspapers,  332;  about  politics,  390, 
391,  394;  Revolutionary  War  anecdote,  69;  about  Union 
occupation,  530;  about  use  of  “esquire,”  376 
Humphries,  John,  106,  Appendix  E 
Hungry  Neck,  640 
Hunnicutt  family,  658 
Hunt,  E.,  349 
Hunt,  Thomas  P.,  165 
Hunter,  A.  B.,  and  Mrs.,  613  illus. 

Hunter,  A.  D.,  605 

Hunter,  Anderson,  153 

Hunter,  Charles,  643 

Hunter,  Charles  L.,  252 

Hunter,  Charles  M.,  628n 

Hunter,  Charles  N.,  176,  380,  547,  603,  610n 

Hunter,  Charlie  H.,  608 

Hunter,  Charlie  T.,  550-551 

Hunter,  Henry,  616 

Hunter,  Isaac,  16,  35,  61, 76,  77,  79-85,  91,  135n,  218,  223n, 
469 

Hunter,  J.  C.,  659 

Hunter,  Jane  Lane  (Mrs.  Theophilus),  48  illus. 

Hunter,  Joseph,  258 
Hunter,  Pompey,  253 
Hunter,  Reuben,  36 

Hunter,  Theophilus,  36,  44,  46,  47,  48,  48  illus. ,  50,  51,  53n, 
57, 58, 60, 60n, 63, 79,  85,  86,  92,  106,  llOn, 120n, 133,  147, 
337,  337n,  461n,  487,  487n,  498,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Hunter,  Theophilus,  Jr.,  135,  156,  184,  271,  272,  436,  Ap¬ 
pendix  E;  home,  120n,  337n 
Hunter,  W.  Knox,  654 
Hunter,  Wesley  (Willie),  545 


Hunter  family,  26,  100 

Hunter’s  Lodge,  50,  50 illus.;  Camp,  51;  historic  site  marker 
near,  53n 

Hunter’s  Quarter,  54 

Hunting,  6,  7,  25,  156;  quail  shooting,  215n 
Hunting  ground,  Tuscarora,  6,  7,  8 

Huntsville,  247-248,  248n,  562,  659,  660;  depot  on  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Railroad,  659;  post  office  established  (Neuse, 
1873),  659,  Appendix  C 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  585 

“Hurrican  race  pathes,”  “Hurricane  paths,”  97.  See  also 
“Harricane” 

Husband,  Hermon,  50 
Husted,  H.  W.,  282 

Hutchings,  C.  W.  D.,  266,  270n,  275,  285-286,  314,  562 

Hutchings,  Miss,  606 

Hutchins,  John,  295,  449 

Hutchins,  John  F.,  Appendix  E 

Hutchins  family,  26 

Hutchinson,  James  H.,  664 

Hutchinson’s  Store  (community),  661,  664,  664n;  post  of¬ 
fice,  Appendix  C 

Hutchison,  Susan  Davis  Nye,  214n,  308 
Hymnals,  published  in  Raleigh,  177,  198 


Ice  cream,  371;  “saloons,”  268 
Ice  house,  269 

Ice-shaving  device,  invented  by  Wake  Countian,  571 

Iden,  Susan,  50;  photograph  by,  163 

Idlewild  (subdivision),  64 In 

Ilissus,  Temple  of,  253-254 

Illinois,  529-530,  535 

Illiteracy,  27,  33;  Wake  figures  (1870),  602 
Illuminations,  251,  366 
Illusions  (entertainment),  354 

Immigrants:  European:  German,  Scotch-Irish,  Scottish 
Highlanders,  18;  from  Virginia,  19 
Immigration  to  N.C.,  promoted  by  land  companies,  561-562 
Impeachment:  of  North  Carolina  governor  (only),  599-600, 
600n;  trial,  600,  600n,  634 

Impeachment  proceedings,  against  Andrew  Johnson,  593, 
593n 

Impending  Crisis,  The,  452-453 

“Incendiary”  names:  Helper,  Brown,  Lincoln,  452-455 
Indecent  exposure,  Raleigh  City  ordinance  against,  412 
Indenture,  26  illus. 

Independence,  Declaration  of,  55,  63,  366,  578;  first  reading 
in  N.C.,  64;  possible  first  reading  in  Wake,  64 
Independence,  War  for,  57-73.  See  Revolutionary  War 
Independence  Day  celebrations,  107-108,  124,  152,  174,  194, 
194n,  196,  215,  219,  239,  340,  360,  366-367,  450-451,  452, 
578-579;  declining  interest  in,  367 
Independence-remembrance  group,  the  ’76  Association, 
367 

“Independency,”  declaring,  63 
Independent  Guards,  451 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Samaritans,  623 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  (Negro  lodge),  623 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  433;  Grand  Lodge  of 
N.C.,  433 

Independent  (Raleigh,  1843-1845),  330 
Indian  Branch,  Battle  of,  62n 
Indian  Queen  Hotel,  206,  266 

Indians:  1,3-7,  36;  Archaic  period,  5  illus.;  Paleo  period,  3,  4 
illus.;  Woodland  period,  5  illus.,  6;  sixteenth  century,  6; 
artifacts,  3-6,  4  illus.,  5  illus.;  Catawba,  220;  Cherokee, 
12;  Creek  General  M’lntosh,  221 ;  Eno-Will,  8;  livelihood, 
13;  name  for  Falls  of  Neuse,  i;  trade  with,  13;  trails,  10-13, 
20;  trail  tree,  12  illus.,  12n,  13,  13n;  Tuscarora,  6,  8,  220; 
villages,  6,  8;  in  Watauga,  55;  Waxhaws,  12 
Industrial  Association,  North  Carolina,  275 
Industrial  census.  Wake,  (1810)  136,  (1820)  136-137 
Industrial  efforts,  136-138 
Industrialization,  668 

Industry:  early  nineteenth-century,  134-138;  antebellum, 
281-288;  local,  promoted  by  newspapers,  281-288;  post¬ 
war,  668;  mid-twentieth-century,  668 
“Infant  School,”  Raleigh,  1830,  317 
Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  48 
Ingles,  John,  120n,  184,  443n 
Ingleside  Plantation,  443,  443n,  502 
Ingleside  Room,  Wake  Medical  Center,  443n 
Ingleside  Spring,  443,  443n 
Ink,  experimental,  from  Wake  graphite,  284 
Innovations:  370-377;  beverages,  371-372;  bloomers,  375; 
farming,  291-292n;  fashions,  374-377;  foods,  371-372; 
friction  matches,  370;  indoor  plumbing,  370-371;  laundry 
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compound,  371;  lighting  devices,  373-374;  marketing 
practices,  291-292;  restaurants,  371-372;  sewing  machine, 
376;  tooth-brushes,  370 
Inns,  34-35,  116-117;  Casso’s,  described,  117 
Insane,  asylum  for.  See  Hospitals,  Dorothea  Dix 
Insurance:  antebellum,  272-274;  eighteenth-century,  from 
British  firm,  272;  fire,  117,  272-274,  577;  life  273-274,  577; 
postwar,  577,  577n;  problems,  war-related.  Southerners’, 
577n 

Insurance  Companies:  Aetna,  577n;  Atlantic  Fire,  577n; 
Great  American,  577n;  N.C.  Home,  577,  577n;  N.C. 
Mutual  Home,  577;  N.C.  State  Life,  577;  N.C.  Mutual 
Fire,  273;  N.C.  Mutual  Life,  273-274;  Old  North  State 
(Life),  577n;  Phoenix  Fire,  577n;  Travelers  of  Hartford, 
577n 

Intendant  of  Police,  Raleigh.  See  Raleigh,  chief  officer 
Interest,  charged  by  Raleigh  businessmen  on  credit  ac¬ 
counts,  270 

Interior  decorating,  210-213,  584 

Internal  Improvements  Association  of  Wake  County,  260 
Internal  Improvements,  Board  of,  256,  264 
Internal  improvements  conventions,  238,  245,  255 
International  relations,  668 
Invasion  of  South,  British  plans  for,  60 
Inventions,  inventors:  278-279,  278  illus.,  291,  292,  296, 
304n,  439,  571 

Investment  in  N.C.,  promoted  by  land  companies,  561-562 
Invitation,  to  1840  celebration,  251  illus. 

IOOF  (Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows),  Raleigh  lodges, 
623 

Iredell,  Cameron  T.,  475n 
Iredell,  Governor  James,  217 
Iredell,  James  J.,  334,  346n 
Iredell,  James  (Judge),  6 
Iredell  County,  199,  228 
Ireland,  famine  in,  434 

Irish-born  Wake  Countians,  151,  181,241,252-253,384,385, 
434 

Ironmonger,  F.  M.,  298 
Irving,  Washington,  335 
Italy,  344;  government  of,  23 In 
“Itinerant  Publick  Assemblies,”  74 
Ives,  Levi  Silliman  (Bishop),  312,  312n,  343,  343n,  345n, 
348,  384;  portrait,  312,  312n 
Ivey,  Nathan,  466,  544,  Appendix  B 
Ivey,  Stinson,  305 
Ixion,  the  (railroad  engine),  262 


“Jack,  Cap’n,”  399 
Jack,  son  of  Eno-Will,  10 
Jackson,  Allan  H.,  522 
Jackson,  John,  161 
Jackson,  Reuben,  153n 
Jackson,  Stonewall,  478,  479n,  588 
Jadwick,  John  E.,  371n 
Jadwick,  Margarette  M.,  371n 
Jail,  Raleigh  city  (guard  house),  408,  409 
Jail,  Wake  County,  47,  142-143,  235,  409;  described,  402- 
403;  escapes  from,  150;  executions  at,  409;  federal  prison¬ 
ers  in,  143;  mentally  ill  in,  427-428;  pictured,  402  illus.; 
segregated  cells,  403n 
Jail,  district  (Hillsborough),  142-143 
Jailer,  Wake,  235;  duties  of,  403 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  612n 
James,  John,  643 
Japan  expedition,  344 
Jefferson,  Joe,  581-582 
Jefferson,  Joseph  II,  200,  200n 
Jeffreys,  Amelia  High,  525 
Jeffreys,  George  W.,  199 
Jeffreys,  Jacob  Hunter,  441 
Jeffreys,  James  G.,  323;  family,  415n 
Jeffreys,  James  Robert,  483-484,  483n 
Jeffreys,  Norfleet,  643 
Jeffreys,  Robert,  441 
Jeffreys,  Robert  G.,  418 
Jeffreys,  Sidney,  600 
Jeffreys,  William  D.,  357n-358n,  415n 
Jeffreys,  William,  79,  90 
Jenkins,  Emyl  (Mrs.  Clauston),  468n 
Jenkins,  Thomas  G.,  562,  628n 
Jerusalem  Lodge  No.  6,  IOGS,  623 
Jeter,  Mrs.,  215 
Jett  (Jet),  Henry,  383n,  617 

Jewelers,  115, 213-214,  264,  266,  268,  334,  349, 472, 482, 567 
Jewell,  William,  660 

Jewelry,  213;  photographs  in,  349;  stores,  341-342 


Jewish  families  in  Raleigh,  380-381 
Jews,  denied  suffrage  by  1835  constitution,  38 In 
Jinks,  R.  H.,  664 
Jinks,  William,  484,  630,  631,  664 
John,  John  B.,  261,  284  ,  305 
Johnson,  Albert,  246,  246n,  282 
Johnson,  Andrew  and  Mary  (former  slaves),  547 
Johnson,  Andrew  (President),  156-158,  158n,  534-536,  543- 
544,  544n,  586,  590-593  ,  597n,  Appendix  F;  birthplace, 
117-118,  157  illus.,  534-536,  535n;  letters  to  and  from 
Wake  Countians,  543-544,  544n;  Memorial  Commission, 
535n;  portion  of  “Three  Presidents  statue,”  592  illus. 
Johnson,  Barney,  296 
Johnson,  Caroline,  547 

Johnson,  Charles  E.,  272,  273,  327,  429,  436,  437,  444,  445, 
462,  570;  family,  346 
Johnson,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  327 
Johnson,  Degger,  646 
Johnson,  J.  R.,  660 

Johnson,  Jacob,  156-158,  535-536, 586;  monument  honoring, 
(City  Cemetery),  590-593,  592  illus. 

Johnson,  Jane  (Mrs.  Jesse),  544n 
Johnson, Jesse,  544n 
Johnson,  John  Lewis,  family,  547 
Johnson,  L.  B.,  308 
Johnson,  Lemuel,  492 

Johnson,  Mary  McDonough  (Mrs.  Jacob),  1 56- 1 58 
Johnson,  Mr.,  348 
Johnson,  Mrs.  John  Lewis,  512n 
Johnson,  Robert  Malcus,  510n 
Johnson,  Ruth  Bethea,  305n;  photograph  by,  305 
Johnson,  William,  157,  158 
Johnson  family,  26,  103 
Johnson  School,  608,  608n 
Johnston,  Ephraim,  627n 
Johnston,  Governor  Gabriel,  15,  23 
Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  xii,  475,  476,  497,  499,  500,  501,  505, 
516,  517,  530,  531n,  536-538,  547 
Johnston,  Joshua,  92 
Johnston,  Samuel,  40,  75n 
Johnston,  William,  84 
Johnston,  William  J.,  493 

Johnston  County,  7,  10,  11,  12,  17,  18,  26,  26n,  30,  32,  33,  35, 
36,  37,  39,  40,  41, 42,  43,  44-45,  45n,  46,  47,  49,  62-63,  74, 
77,  132,  437,  444,  499,  504,  515;  Appendix  E;  court,  39; 
minutes,  destroyed,  xxxi,  48n 
Johnston  Riot  Act,  40 
Johnston’s  Store,  540 
Joiners,  211.  See  Carpenter-joiners 
Jolly,  Nat,  573,  582 
Jones,  A.  J.,  307 
Jones,  Adolphus,  257,  426 
Jones,  Alexander  C.,  307 
Jones,  Alfred,  252,  260,  Appendix  E 
Jones,  Allen,  67 
Jones,  Allen,  free  Negro,  161 
Jones,  Alpheus,  xv,  291,  292,  295,  296 
Jones,  Alphonso,  296 
Jones,  Armistead,  401 
Jones,  Atlas,  184 
Jones,  “Little  Billy,”  479n 
Jones,  Burrell,  84 

Jones,  Calvin,  123,  133,  138,  152,  153n,  154,  155,  191,  202- 
203,  301,  303,  416,  444,  Appendixes  D,  E;  family,  437; 
House,  (Wake  Forest),  191,  192,  301,  301n;  original  site 
of,  302 

Jones,  Charles  (free  Negro),  161 
Jones,  Clara,  364,  510,  552,  597 
Jones,  Col.,  52n 
Jones,  Columbia,  500n 

Jones,  Crabtree.  See  Jones,  Nathaniel  (Crabtree) 

Jones,  Elizabeth,  650 

Jones,  Etheldred,  66,  306 

Jones,  Friday,  617 

Jones,  G.  M.,  480 

Jones,  Giles,  84 

Jones,  Goodwin,  419 

Jones,  Gray,  511,  512n,  651,  652,  652n 

Jones,  H.  C.,  627n 

Jones,  Hamilton  C.,  Sr.,  452 

Jones,  Henry  C.,  621n 

Jones,  Henry,  343,  643 

Jones,  J.  Pembroke,  494 

Jones,  J.  Wiley,  475n 

Jones,  James  H.,  497n,  544n,  554,  624n-625n,  627,  627n 
Jones,  James  W.,  510n,  512n 
Jones,  James,  48,  64,  84,  Appendix  E 
Jones,  James,  594n 
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Jones,  John  H.,  258 
Jones,  John,  266-267 
Jones,  Joseph,  265,  452,  472 

Jones,  Kimbrough,  388,  389n,  461,  651,  Appendix  E 

Jones,  Mack,  650 

Jones,  Martin,  306,  306n 

Jones,  Mollie  A.,  606 

Jones,  Mrs.  Armistead,  482 

Jones,  Mrs.  Calvin,  436 

Jones,  Nancy  Haywood  Branch,  482 

Jones,  Nathaniel,  77n 

Jones,  Nathaniel,  Capt.,  190 

Jones,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  70 

Jones,  Nathaniel,  four  Wake  men  differentiated,  93n 
Jones,  Nathaniel  (Crabtree),  xv,  79,  120,  223n,  Appendix  B; 

explanation  of  name,  93n;  home,  120 
Jones,  Nathaniel  (Middle  Creek),  93n;  explanation  of  name, 
93n 

Jones,  Nathaniel  (White  Plains),  xv,  79,  88n,  91,  93n,  106, 
107,  152, 183,  Appendixes  B,  E;  explanation  of  name,  93n; 
provision  in  will  for  freeing  slaves,  reasons,  162-163 
Jones,  R.  H.,  650 
Jones,  Redding,  190 
Jones,  Richard,  424 
Jones,  Rosa,  548 

Jones,  Rufus  H.,  261,  Appendix  E 
Jones,  Rufus,  323,  364,  552,  650 
Jones,  Sally  (Mrs.  Rufds),  510 

Jones,  Seth,  xv,  136,  192,  271,  291, 296, 419,  500n,  Appendix 
E;  family  cemetery,  xv 
Jones,  Seth  K.,  277 
Jones,  Solomon,  153n 
Jones,  Thomas  P.,  344n 
Jones,  Thomas,  656 

Jones,  Tignal  (Tignall,  Tingnall),  48,  48n,  56,  57,  63,  64,  91, 
106,  447,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Jones,  Tignal,  Jr.,  Appendix  B 
Jones,  W.  H.,  295 
Jones,  W.  Martin,  302n 
Jones,  Wesley,  244,  260,  261,  Appendix  E 
Jones,  William,  153n,  209,  258,  552 
Jones,  William  A.,  665 
Jones,  William  M.,  651 

Jones,  Willie,  122,  135n,  176n,  613,  Appendix  B 

Jones,  Willie  D.,  475,  546,  Appendix  E 

Jones,  Willie  W.,  176n 

Jones  family,  25,  26,  100,  605 

Jones-Seawell  property,  Welcome,  613n 

Jones  and  Crenshaw  store,  Wake  Forest,  417 

Jones  and  Moore,  348 

Jones  Branch,  22 

Jones  (community),  263 

Jones  County,  86 

Jones  plantation,  Wake  Forest  area,  548 
Jones  Road,  525 

Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 
Jones’s  (or  Jones’)  Crossroads,  Gray  (Apex),  511,  512n, 
513-514,  652-653,  652n-653n 
Jones’s  Hotel,  353 
Jones’s  (Barney)  Precinct,  397 
Jones’s  (Richard)  store,  Holly  Springs,  424 
Jones’s  Station,  530 

“Jonnie”  (correspondent  of  D.  Allen),  477 

Jordan,  C.,  270n 

Jordan,  H.  B.,  650,  651 

Jordan,  Henry  B.,  473,  475n 

Jordan,  James  F.,  273 

Jordan,  James  M.,  294 

Jordan,  R.  B.,  270n 

Joseph,  Theodore,  624 

Journal  of  Freedom,  (Raleigh,  1865),  565 

Journal  of  Industry  (Raleigh,  1879),  565n 

Journal  of  a  Thousand  Miles,  A,  8-10,  9  illus. 

Journal  (Halifax),  quoted,  87,  89,  91,  96,  97,  98n,  112,  115- 
116,  118,  132,  162 
Journalism,  329-333 
Journals,  religious,  330-331 
Joyner,  Kathryn  Foster,  304n 
Joyner  family,  26 
Judges,  220 

Judicial  system,  freedmen’s  need  for  equality  in,  553-554 
“Juliana,”  local  poet,  196 
Julien  Minstrels,  354 

July  4  celebrations.  See  Independence  Day 
Jump,  Thomas  L.,  442 
“Jumping  the  broom,”  365 
Junior  Reserves,  498,  501 


Juniper  Branch,  21 

Juniper  Level  (community),  603,  618,  656 

Juniper  Level  Baptist  Church,  618,  656 

Juniper  Level  School,  described,  603 

Jury  duty,  19,  33,  34 

Justice,  Benjamin  W.,  475n,  606 

Justice,  David,  Appendix  B 

Justice,  statue  of,  on  Wake  Courthouse,  401n 

“Justice,  Temple  of’  (Wake’s  third  courthouse),  400-401 

Justice  Building  (Raleigh),  243n,  267 

Justices,  county.  See  Wake  County  Court 

Juvenile  Academy,  William  Hinton’s,  190 


Kane,  John,  181,  253,  277,  524,  572 

Karrer,  Mrs.  Jacob,  570 

Kearney,  H.  Thomas,  Jr.,  461n 

Keck,  Charles,  592 

Keeps,  James  Henry,  123 

Kehukee  Association  of  Baptist  Churches,  168 

Keim,  H.,  270n 

Keith,  Cornelius,  36 

Keith,  H.  S.,  573 

Keith  family,  26 

Kelly,  John  O.  (O’Kelly?),  572 

Kelly,  Norfleet,  654 

Kelly,  William,  526 

Kelvin  Grove,  416,  661,  666,  Appendix  C 

Kemmerer,  Mr.,  340 

Kennebec  River  (Maine),  338 

Kennedy,  John,  253 

Kentucky,  6,  558 

Kerr,  Daniel  W.,  191,  314 

Kerr,  Rebecca  Barham  Davis  (Mrs.  Daniel  W.),  191,  314 

Ketral,  Eben,  647 

Keuster,  C.  See  Kuester 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  335 

Key  Stone  (Raleigh  Masonic  journal),  621 

Key-Stone  Publishing  Co.,  Raleigh,  621-622 

Keyser,  A.,  201 

Kilgoe  family,  25 

Kilgore  family,  25 

Kilkelly,  Mr.,  351 

Kilpatrick,  Judson,  504,  506,  507-508,  507n,  536,  540 

Kimberly,  Lizzie,  396n 

Kimbrell’s  Furniture  Center,  573n 

Kinchen,  John,  123 

Kindergarten,  first  in  N.C.,  317 

King,  Benjamin  S.,  Appendix  B 

King,  Drury,  324 

King,  Elizabeth,  430 

King,  Hartwell,  139 

King,  Henry,  430 

King,  Josiah,  270n,  624 

King,  Moses,  430 

King,  Richard,  71 

King,  Vincent,  67n,  68 

King’s  (Berry)  Precinct,  418 

Kings,  British,  8,  13,  15,  19,  49,  61 

Kingsbury,  Theodore  Bryant,  585 

Kingsland,  Richard,  562n 

Kirk,  George  W.,  599 

Kirk-Holden  “War,”  599-600  ,  600n 

Kirkham,  J.  H.,  278 

“Kissing  Bridge”  (Crabtree  Creek  Covered  Bridge),  wa- 
tercolor,  vi 

Kittinger,  Clarence  S.,  528n 
Kittinger,  Irene  Olive,  528n 
Kittinger,  Isaac,  528n,  533 
Kittrell  Spring,  443 
“Kittrell  soap,”  279 
Kittrell’s  Spring(s),  279,  385 
Knabe  and  Gaehle  (pianos),  342,  342n 
Knight,  W.  R.,  321 
Knight  family,  102 

Knightdale,  102,  667n;  incorporated  (1927),  427,  427n;  vi¬ 
cinity,  419n 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Centre  Lodge  No.  3,  Raleigh,  623 

“Know-Nothingism,”  384-385;  defined,  384n 

Kramer,  Fannie,  381 

Kramer,  Nathan,  270n,  381 

Kratos,  the  (railroad  engine),  263n 

Krenger,  Linkan  and,  582 

Kreth,  Alex,  567 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  595-597,  596n,  597n,  599,  634;  disappearance 
of,  597;  origin,  596n;  uniforms,  596,  596n 
Kuester,  Charles,  270n,  468-469,  468n,  562,  567;  shop,  468, 
468 n 
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Kuester,  Fenner,  468n 
Kunsman,  Henry,  213 
Kunsman,  Mrs.,  188 
Kvatkovkee,  John,  330n 


Labiaux,  J.  L.,  562 

Labor,  diversified,  29 

Labor  unions,  forerunners  of,  276-278 

Lacy,  Drury,  476,  606 

Lacy,  Mary  Rice  (Mrs.  Drury),  606,  614-615 
Lacy,  William  S.,  476,  493n,  606 

Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of  Wake  County,  586-588, 
587n 

Ladies’  Wayside  Hospital,  464,  464n 
Lady  Wake  (race  horse),  291n 
Lafayette,  George  Washington,  222 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  vii,  222-226;  and  Canova  statue 
(lithograph),  244  illus.;  285n,  343,  343n-344n,  348;  (paint¬ 
ing),  343;  described,  223n;  memorial  service  (Raleigh), 
226n;  visit  described,  222-225 
Lafayette  Troops,  225n-226n 
Lamon  family,  26 
Lampson,  F.,  627n 

Lancastrian  method,  education,  183n,  186,  190 
Land:  advertised  for  sale,  288;  farming,  19,  25;  Granville’s, 
129-130;  king’s,  14;  legislative  acts  dealing  with,  25;  rental 
system,  postwar,  557-558,  558n;  worn  out,  19,  129 
Land  companies,  561-562,  573,  643 
Land  grant  office,  16 
Land  grants.  See  Grants,  land 

Landlords:  absentee,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17;  Negro  tenants 
cheated  by  some,  557-558,  helped  by  some,  557-558; 
transient,  19 

Lane,  “Aunt  Harriet,”  440-441 
Lane,  Allen  and  Bertcha,  549 
Lane,  Frederick,  83 
Lane,  G.  E.,  627n 
Lane,  Harriet,  440-441 

Lane,  Henry,  79,  80n,  120,  147,  172,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Lane,  Isaac,  Appendix  B 
I  ,t\  np  Jesse  37 

Lane,’  Joel,  16,  35, 40,  42,  44,  46,  47,  48, 49,  53,  56,  57, 60,  61 , 
63,70,71,77,79-85,80,81,82,83,85,91,  105,  106,  106n, 
147,  396,  397,  440,  Appendixes  B,  E;  deed  to  state,  80-81 , 
80n;  letters,  47n;  signature(s),  49n;  home,  46  illus.,  120- 
121,  212n,  460n;  capital  site  commission  meets  in,  79-82; 
Council  of  Safety  meeting  at,  64;  General  Assembly 
meeting  at,  47,  71 ;  moved  from  original  location,  46,  47n; 
Wake  court  held  at,  47,  106 

Lane,  Joseph,  46,  47;  home  (Lane- Bennett  House),  120-121, 
121  illus. 

Lane,  Joseph  (of  Oregon),  396-397,  454 

Lane,  Lunsford,  274  illus.,  274-276 

Lane,  Martha,  105 

Lane,  Mary  (Polly)  Hinton,  120 

Lane,  Nathaniel,  Appendix  B 

Lane,  Temperance,  644 

Lane,  W.  M.,  83 

Lane-Bennett  House,  120-121,  120n,  121  illus. 

Lane  family,  ix,  26,  381 

Lane  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 
Langley,  Mrs.,  183 

Lansdowne  portrait  of  Washington,  230n 

Laodicea  United  Church  of  Christ,  620n 

Lash,  Jacob,  146-147,  146n 

Lashley’s  Crossroads,  659 

Lassiter,  Jothram,  102 

Lassiter,  T.  L.,  475n 

Lassiter  (community),  101,  102,  102n 

Latta,  Morgan  London,  644,  644n 

Latta  University,  644,  644n 

Laurel  Creek,  21 

Law,  British,  14 

Law  Buildings  (Raleigh),  271  illus.,  271n-272n,  574,  575n; 
1972  building,  243n 

Law  enforcement,  37-39,  109,  143-145,  147-151,  235,  407- 
409,  410,  545,  625,  625n;  night  watches,  143,  147-149, 
407-408.  See  also  Patrollers;  Police 
Lawhon  family,  26  , 

Lawrence,  A.  W.,  498 

Lawrence,  Alexander  J.,  151,  294n,  450,  458 

Lawrence,  Annie,  632 

Lawrence,  William,  203 

Lawrence’s  Hotel,  345,  632 

Laws,  Sarah  E.,  665 

Laws,  William,  555n,  665,  Appendix  E 

Laws’s  Store  (community),  189n;  Precinct,  397 


Lawson,  John,  i,  7,  8,  9;  death,  10;  journal,  8-10,  9  illus. 
L’Engle,  Madeleine  Saunders,  489,  529 
LeMercier,  Father,  180n 

LeMessurier,  Eliza  K.  Marshall  Hill  (Mrs.  Peter),  309-310, 
315,  340 

LeMessurier,  Peter,  308,  309-310,  315,  340 
LeMessurier,  Peter,  and  Mrs.,  309-310 
Leach,  J.  T.,  481 
Leach,  M.  T.,  574 

“Lead,  black,”  284.  See  Lead  (graphite/plumbago) 

Lead  (graphite/plumbago):  mines,  135-136,  284,  285n 

Lead  Mine  Road,  origin  of  name,  136n 

“Lead  mine  tract,  the,”  284 

Lead  mines  (graphite/plumbago),  136 

Leavens,  Jacob,  70 

Ledge  of  Rocks  Creek,  22,  100 

Lee,  A.  G.,  559,  574 

Lee,  J.  C.,  654 

Lee,  James,  44,  647 

Lee,  Jesse,  68 

Lee,  John,  104 

Lee,  Mildred,  491,  491n 

Lee,  Mollie  Huston,  190n 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  xii,  401,  471,  475,  491,  497,  499,  500,  501, 
503,  584 
Lee,  S.,  664 
Lee,  Stephen  D.,  500 

Lee,  Timothy  F.,  582-583,  630,  643,  646,  Appendix  B 

Lee,  William  E.,  282 

Lee  family,  26,  103-104,  664 

Lee  County,  1 

Leesville,  103-104,  503,  509,  509n,  661,  664,  664n;  origin  of 
name,  103-104;  vicinity,  307 
Leesville  Baptist  Church,  664 
Leesville  Township,  103-104,  105n,  633n,  634,  664n 
“Legal  Tender”  (tobacco),  564 
Legett  family,  26 
Leggett,  M.  D.,  525 

Legislators,  Negro,  from  Wake,  275-276 

Leigh,  H.  G.,  462-463 

Leigh,  J.  R.,  196 

Leigh,  John  Rider,  61 

Leland  (missionary),  610 

Lemay,  Leonidas  B.,  330 

Lemay,  Thomas  J.,  260,  261,  294,  294n,  295,  329-333,  330n, 
334;  Lemay  house,  the,  460n 
Lendlow,  345 

Lenoir,  William,  77,  82  illus. 

Lenoir  County,  17,  118 

Lenoir  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 
Leopard’s  Spots,  The,  597n 
Leslie,  Archibald,  424 

Leslie-Alford-Mims  house  (Holly  Springs),  473-474,  474n, 
513n 

Leslie’s  (Archibald)  store.  Holly  Springs,  424 

Letters,  from  Civil  War  soldiers,  477-478 

Leutze,  Emanuel,  224,  343 

Levasseur,  Auguste,  222 

Levy,  George,  276 

Levy,  S.,  590 

Lewis,  Augustus  M.,  313,  429,  607n;  home  (Lewis-Smith 
House),  552,  553n,  Appendix  E 
Lewis,  A.  M.,  429 
Lewis,  David,  305 
Lewis,  Guilford,  652 
Lewis,  J.  D.,  652 
Lewis,  Jonathan,  243-244 
Lewis,  Julius,  569,  574 
Lewis,  Richard  Henry,  Sr.,  366-367,  395 
Lewis,  Robert  G.,  589n 
Lexington,  Virginia,  184 
Lexington  Presbytery,  170 

Liberia,  164-165,  378,  381;  conditions  in,  reported  by 
Malinda  Rex,  165 
Librarian,  State,  85n 

Libraries:  124,  193,  196,  334;  attempts  to  establish,  334n, 
623.  See  Reading  rooms,  243 

License  to  dam  watercourse  for  mill,  required  by  colonial 
law,  iv 

License,  tavern  (ordinary),  34-35,  77,  105,  116,  149 

Lick  Creek,  391n 

Lick  Creek  District,  141 

Life  Boat,  (Raleigh,  1867),  565 

Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Johnson,  (published  anony¬ 
mously  by  Kenneth  Rayner),  586 
Life,  family,  mid-eighteenth-century,  described,  28-29 
Liggins  (Ligon?),  Kittie,  608 
Lightfoot,  Henry,  123 
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Lightfoot,  William,  188 

Lighting  devices,  for  homes:  279-281,  373-374;  astral  lamps, 
373;  candles,  373;  chandeliers,  252,  254,  254n,  279;  Wake 
Courthouse  chandelier,  401 ;  drop  lights,  279;  fixtures  for 
passage,  hall,  and  store,  279;  French  oil-burning  taper, 
373;  gas,  373,  374;  lard  lamps,  373;  oil,  373;  solar  lamps 
and  chandeliers,  373 

Lighting,  street  (Raleigh),  150,  279-281,  626 

Lightner,  Clarence,  625n 

“Lightwood,”  promoted  as  N.C.  export,  562 

Ligon(?),  Kittie.  See  Liggins 

Ligon,  Lafayette,  646 

Ligon,  T.  &  E.,  270n 

Ligon,  Washington,  646 

Ligot  (Leggett?)  family,  26 

Liles,  Nancy  N.,  662 

Lilley,  Frederick,  212 

Lillington,  Alexander,  59 

Limerick,  Maine,  609 

Limestone,  284 

Lincke,  Paul,  571 

Lincoln,  Abraham  (President),  xii,  396,  530-534,  536,  544, 
553,  556,  579;  election  of  1860,  453-455;  his  call  for  N.C. 
troops,  458;  assassination,  xii,  499,  effect  of  news,  530- 
534,  532n 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  68 
Lincoln  County,  44,  479 
Lincoln  Day  School,  610 
Lincoln  Park,  517 
Lincoln  Sunday  School,  610 
Lincolnville  A.M.E.  Church,  616 
Lind,  Jenny,  339 
Lindeman,  D.,  196 
Lindley’s  Mill,  Battle  of,  65 

Line,  dividing,  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  12,  14 

Linkan  and  Krenger,  582 

Lippincott,  J.  P.  &  Co.,  322n,  585 

Liquor:  for  laborers,  83;  production,  136-137 

Litchford,  James  J.,  270n,  272,  314,  452 

Litchford,  James,  157 

Litchford,  Martha,  325 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  for  Young  Ladies,  188 
Literary  Fund,  State,  300,  319n,  326,  631-632 
Literary  hoax,  335 
Literary  societies,  334 
Literary  tastes,  195 

Literature:  585;  availability  of,  market  for,  early 
nineteenth-century,  195-199;  antebellum,  333-337;  post¬ 
war,  585;  short  story  published  in  Raleigh  newspaper 
(1799),  196n 
Little,  Blake,  196 
Little,  George,  252,  261,  292 
Little  family,  ix 
Little-Stokes,  Ruth,  120n 
Little  Middle  Creek,  29,  30 

Little  River,  7,  20,  62n,  100,  102,  140,  421,  662,  Appendix  A 

Little  River  District,  141,  392n 

Little  River  Township,  102,  484n,  633,  662 

Littlefield,  Milton,  572 

Littleton,  247 

Live  Giraffe  (Raleigh;  a.k.a.  Metropolitan,  1852-1859),  330 
Livery  stables,  269 

Livestock,  27,  28,  31;  marks,  brands,  33 
Lloyd,  L.  H.,  665 

Lockhart  (Lockett),  Handy,  544n,  545,  555n,  567-568,  568n 
Locus,  Rachel,  68 
Locus,  Valentine,  68 
Loeller,  E.,  and  Co.,  374 

“Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider”  campaign,  390-392,  391n; 
parade,  391  illus. 

“Log  Pond”  (Apex),  651;  derivation  of  nickname,  652n 
Log  tobacco  barn,  on  Seth  Jones  plantation,  Pomona,  xiv 
Logan,  James,  190-191 

Logan,  John  A.,  504,  514-515,  515n,  530,  532,  532n,  533 
illus.,  538 

Logan,  Mary  Simmerson  Cunningham  (Mrs.  John  A.).  532n 

“Logan  Saves  Raleigh,”  sketch  by  W.  C.  Jackson,  533  illus. 

Loggins,  Vernon,  335n 

London,  George  E.,  343n 

London,  H.  A.  and  Son,  656 

London,  England,  96,  197,  246,  576 

Lone  Star  Lodge  No.  7,  IOGS,  623 

Long,  Alex,  610 

Long,  Alexis,  594n 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  585 

Loockerman  family,  26 

Lords  Proprietors,  8,  13,  14 


Loring,  Thomas,  273,  275,  276,  327,  329-333,  329n,  390,  423, 
Appendix  D 
Loring  family,  423 
Lorrain,  J.  R.,  202 
“Lost  Colony,  The,”  86 
Lougee,  A.  L.,  349,  545,  590 
Lougee,  A.  S.,  349 
Lougee,  Ed.,  334 

Lougee,  William  J.,  267,  270n,  277,  349 
Lougee  and  Brother,  562,  567 
Lougee  hardware  store,  349 

Louisburg,  vii,  101,  131,  191n,  202,  223n,  422,  501, 540,  657n 

Louisburg  Academy,  315 

Louisiana,  457n 

Lovarny,  Madame,  338-339 

Love,  T.  L.,  627n 

Lovejoy,  Charles  C.,  475n 

Lovejoy,  Jefferson  Madison,  308-309,  323,  335,  336,  507, 
606;  described  by  students,  308-309 
Lovejoy  Academy,  308-309,  309n,  324,  395,  491 
Lovejoy’s  Grove,  507n 
Lowery  family,  26 
Lowther  family,  26 
Loyalists,  58,  59,  105n,  129 
Loyalties,  divided,  during  Revolution,  58 
Lucas,  Alexander,  113n,  200,  294n,  339,  Appendix  D 
Lucas,  Captain,  393 
Lucas,  L.  T.,  522 
Lucas,  Mary  J.,  339 
Lucas,  Robert,  567-568 
Luckett,  Mr.,  351 
Luckey,  Hugh,  269 
Lumsden,  Frank  H.,  382,  382n 
Lumsden,  J.  C.  S.,  569 
Lumsden,  Joshua  E.,  355,  370 
Lumsden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.,  188 
Lumsden,  William,  277 
Lunn,  Bryan, 545,  625 
Luttrell,  J.,  73n 

“Lutzow’s  Grand  Quick  Step,”  by  H.  I.  I.  Solomons,  340n 

Lyles,  Henry,  29 

Lynch,  P.  N.,  386n 

Lynn,  James,  30 

Lyon,  Fanny,  471 


Mabry,  Thomas,  62 In 
MacKenzie’s  vaudeville  troupe,  353 
Mac  Lean,  Hector,  231n-232n 
MacVee,  Henry,  343n 
Macedonia-Apex  Road,  307 
Macedonia  Methodist  Church,  38 In 
Macedonian  Academy,  191 
Machinists,  machine  shops,  277,  282 
Mackilwean,  James,  15,  16,  16n,  17 
“Macon  Square,”  83n 
Macon,  John,  86 
Macon,  Nathaniel,  388 
Macrae,  David,  622 
“Magic  boxes”  (cameras),  345 
Magic  lantern  shows,  354 
Mahler,  H(enry),  567 

Mail:  delivery,  free,  introduced,  582n;  routes,  256-258; 

schedules,  131-132,  660;  stages,  131-132 
Mailly,  Charles  M.,  316 
Maine,  532 

“Malice  toward  none,”  theme  of  Freedmen’s  Convention, 
553 

Mallett,  M.  P.,  650 
Mallett,  Peter,  476-477 
Mallon,  Mr.,  349 
Malmedy,  Colonel,  67 
Malon,  John,  161 
Mammals,  Age  of,  3 
Mammoth,  1,  3 

Mangum,  James  M.,  261,  Appendix  E 
Mangum,  Priestly  Hinton,  189,  488n 
Mangum,  Rebecca  Sutherland,  480n 
Mangum,  William  Preston,  461  n,  480,  480n 
Mangum,  Willie  Person,  164,  189,  461n,  480 
Mangum,  Camp.  See  Camps  (Civil  War) 

Manham,  Emma,  621n 

Manly,  Basil  C.,  473,  473n,  Appendix  D 

Manly,  Bertcha,  275n 

Manly,  Charles,  Jr.,  448-449 

Manly,  Governor  Charles,  21n,  159n,  189,  246,  252,  260, 
275n,  295,  315,  346,  360,  364,  367-368,  443,  443n,  448-449, 
458,  502,  549,  591,  Appendix  E;  family,  473n 
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Manly,  J.  H.,  261,  433 

Manly,  Julia,  478;  husband  of,  478 

Manly,  Langdon  C.,  424,  475,  660 

Manly  Street  Christian  Church,  619-620,  620n 

Manly’s  Battery  (Ellis  Light  Artillery),  470,  473 

Mann,  Daniel,  650,  651 

Mann,  W.  S.,  652 

Mann-Olive  house  (Apex),  654n 

Manners,  375;  emphasized  at  Sophia  Partridge  school,  315 

Manning  family,  26 

Mannings  Creek,  22 

Mansion  House  Hotel,  428 

Manteo  Lodge  No.  8,  100F  (Raleigh),  443,  623 

Manteo  Mills.  See  Mills 

Manuel,  John,  594n 

Maps:  North  Carolina,  7n.  100,  11  illus. ;  (details,  lOOillus.); 
Raleigh,  81  illus.,  82  illus.,  84,  84n,  85,  85n,  95  illus.,  497 
illus.,  638,  639,  639n,  640,  640n,  (details,  295  illus.,  380 
illus.,  402  illus.,  636  illus.,  639  illus.);  Wake  County,  xiii, 
634,  634n,  635  illus.;  railroad  maps,  262  illus.,  426  illus.; 
state’s  thousand-acre  purchase,  81  illus.;  War,  Civil,  xiii, 
497  illus. 

Maple  Springs  Baptist  Church,  550 
Marble  yard,  Cayton  &  Wolf(e),  599,  599n 
Marcom,  J.  D. ,  656 

Marcom,  James  Calvin,  464-465,  480-481.  481n,  482 

Marcus,  J.  B.,  345 

Mares  (Mears),  John,  109 

Marietta,  Georgia,  479 

Marionettes,  353 

Mark’s  Creek  District,  392n,  422 

Market  house  (Raleigh):  first  (county),  125-126,  233,  241, 
405n;  second  (city),  244,  245,  265,  289-290,  339,  405-407, 
405n,  408,  508,  537,  570-57 1 ;  temporary,  571;  third,  570- 
571,  625,  628  illus.,  629,  636  illus. 

Market  reports  (newspapers),  289-290,  485-486,  559 
Market  Square  (Raleigh).  406,  409,  410;  (Rolesville),  418 
Marketing  practices,  innovations  in,  291-292 
Markets:  cotton,  290,  559-560;  farm  products,  131, 256,  258, 
265,  289-290;  for  goods  and  services,  created  by  capital 
location,  90;  livestock,  558;  produce,  566  (and  see  Market 
house);  roads  to,  13 1 , 245,  256,  (rail)  258,  265, 289;  timber, 
246;  tobacco,  559-560,  560n 
Markham,  A.  B.,  15n 
Marks  Creek  District,  141 
Marks  Creek  Township,  102,  484n,  633,  633n 
Marling,  Jacob,  202,  208;  painting  of  statehouse,  viii 
Marling,  Louisa,  103n,  202,  203,  270n 
Marriott,  Benjamin,  296,  419 
Marriott,  James  T.,  258,  Appendix  B 
Marriott,  John  C.,  472,  475 
Marriott,  John  T.,  Appendix  E 
Marsh  Creek,  22 
“Marsh  miasma,”  epidemic,  436 
Marshall,  Eliza  K.,  315 
Marshall,  John  G.,  315 
Marshall,  John,  109,  116,  183,  Appendix  D 
Marshall,  John  (Chief  Justice),  129,  220,  220n,  226n,  343; 

opinion  concerning  Canova  statue,  226n 
Marshall,  Jonas,  29 
Marshall,  Rowena,  666 
Marshall’s  tavern,  202 
Marshbanks,  J.  W.,  658 
Martin,  Alexander,  86n 
Martin,  Francois-Xavier,  85,  197n 
Martin,  Governor  Alexander,  80n,  85 
Martin,  Governor  Josiah,  56,  57 
Martin,  James,  47,  61,  85,  86n 
Martin,  John,  Appendix  B 
Martin,  Robert,  376 
Martin,  Thomas  D.,  574 
Martin,  W.  H.,  545 
Martin,  William  H.,  625 
Martin  family,  26 

Martin  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 

Martin  Street  Baptist  Church  (Raleigh),  617 

Martindale,  Justin,  253n,  271,  382 

Marts,  W.  G.,  621,  621n.  See  Mott 

Mary  Barker,  585 

Mary-Ann,  the  (ship),  205 

Mason,  Annie  M.,  587n 

Mason,  Jesse,  645-647 

Mason,  John  M.,  213,  278 

Mason,  John  Young.  395 

Mason,  Lewis  M.  645-647 

Mason,  Mary  Ann  Bryan  (Mrs.  Richard  S.),  297,  336-337, 
337n,  346,  360-361,  584,  584n,  585;  cover  of  her  book,  A 
Wreath  from  the  Woods  of  Carolina,  336  illus. 


Mason,  Richard  Sharpe,  292,  336,  382,  606,  612 
Mason,  William  M.,  266 
Mason,  William  S.,  284,  315 
Mason’s  Village  (Method),  645-647,  646n 
Masonic:  ball,  215;  Hall  (Raleigh,  1813),  199-200,  215,  350- 
352,  520,  532,  532n,  622,  622n;  rented  halls  (1870-1907), 
622;  Temple  (Raleigh,  1907),  622n;  journal,  Key  Stone, 
489;  lodges:  see  individual  names 
Masonic  Temple  Association,  North  Carolina,  622 
Masons,  30,  109,  433,  489,  532,  532n;  Negro,  590,  622 
Masonville  (Method),  645-647,  646n 
Massachusetts,  190,  220,  241,  275,  282,  315,  534,  611,  612, 
616 

Massenburg,  Cargill,  123,  437,  444 
Massey,  Dempsey  B.,  Appendix  E 
Massey,  Drury,  61 
Massey,  John,  70 
Mastodon,  1,  3 

Matches,  first  phosphorus,  370 

Matilda  Berkely,  by  Winifred  Marshall  Gales,  197 

Matthews,  Graves,  212 

Matthews,  W.  H.,  427,  610,  659;  grocery  store  (New  Hill), 
427 

Matthews  family,  22,  25 
Mattress  makers,  286 
Maurice,  Francis,  193,  216 
Maury,  Maurice  F.,  395 
Maxwell,  Polly,  161 

“May  Queen  Quick  Step,”  by  H.  I.  I.  Solomons,  340n 

Maynard  &  Allison,  264 

Mayors  of  Raleigh,  1795- 1870s,  Appendix  D 

McAdams,  Joseph  R.,  394 

McBane,  Hugh,  355 

McCauley,  J.  T.,  498 

McCullers,  John,  390 

McCullers,  Matthew,  103,  184,  Appendixes  B,  E 
McCullers,  William,  153n 
McCullers  family,  25,  103 

McCullers  (community),  102-103,  172,  173,  320;  post  office, 
Appendix  C 

McCulloch,  Isabella,  584 
McDaniel,  Daniel,  70 
McDaniel,  David,  358 
McDonald,  Hugh,  68 
McDowell,  A.,  and  Mrs.,  313 
McDowell,  Joseph,  85 

McDowell  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 

McElroy  family,  126n.  See  also  Mcllroy,  Muckleroy 

McGee  &  Williams,  270n 

McGibbon,  James,  202 

McGowan,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  279 

McGowan,  Mrs.  Patrick,  324 

McGowan,  Patrick,  181,  253,  324,  384-385,  602 

McGready,  Aaron  F.,  184 

McGuffy,  Edith,  433 

McGuire,  John,  573,  582 

Mcllroy,  James,  29,  30n 

Mclllroy  family,  25,  126n.  See  also  McElroy,  Muckleroy 

Mclver,  Willa,  379n 

McKay  (Mackay),  James,  253 

McKee,  James,  570,  642 

McKee,  William  H.,  272,  273-274,  327,  433,  444,  445,  506, 
570 

McKee  Encampment  No.  15,  IOOF,  Raleigh,  623 

McKendree,  William,  176 

McKethan  (M’Keethan),  Dugald,  105,  105n,  109 

McKimmon,  Charles,  572 

McKimmon,  James,  260,  268,  270n,  280,  287,  567 

McKimmon,  Kate,  466,  500 

McKimmons’s  Store,  466 

MeLaughlin,  James,  355 

MeLaughlin,  Martha,  633n,  634n 

McLaurin,  A.,  316 

McLaurin,  Duncan,  254 

McLean,  John,  656;  Sober  John  McLean’s  Mill,  62n 

McLennan,  Allen,  227 

McNatt  family,  26 

McPheeters,  A.  M.  574 

McPheeters,  Mrs.,  188 

McPheeters,  William,  155-156,  165,  170,  174,  178,  185-186, 
216,  252,  313,  315,  326 
McQueen,  Hugh,  232n 
McRae,  Duncan  K.,  260 
Mead,  William  H.,  286-287,  291 
Meade,  Rufus,  536 
Mears,  James,  1 16 
Mebane,  649 

Mechanics:  free  Negro,  275n;  master,  246 
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Mechanics’  Hall,  at  Fairgrounds,  297 
Mecklenburg,  Virginia,  212n 

Mecklenburg  County,  17,  39n,  122,  223,  225n-226n,  Appen¬ 
dix  A 

Medearis,  John,  71n 

“Medica,”  store  for  medicinal  plants,  441-442 
Medical:  aid,  from  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  553;  care,  home, 

440- 441,  553;  dispensary  recommended,  433-444;  instruc¬ 
tion,  offered  by  Wake  physician,  439-440;  needs  of  the 
poor,  433-434,  553;  practices,  123-124,  222,  279,  434-445; 
societies,  123,  123n,  437,  441-442,  444-445  ,  444n.  See 
Anesthesia;  Diseases,  Epidemics,  Hospitals,  Physicians 

Medical  Examiners,  Board  of  (state),  445 
Medical  Repository  (New  York),  publishes  Raleigh  physi¬ 
cian’s  paper  on  cataract  surgery,  440 
Medicines:  home  remedies,  440-441;  natural,  445;  patent, 
268,  442;  advertisement,  442  illus. ;  sold  in  early  stores, 

441- 442 

Mediterranean,  205 

Meeting  houses,  used  by  several  denominations,  169 
Melainotypes,  349 
Melbourn,  Julius  (pseudonym),  335 
Melish,  Miss,  317 

Memorial  Association,  Wake  County  Ladies’,  586-588,  587n 
Memorial  Auditorium  (Raleigh),  81,  207 
Memorial  Day:  Confederate,  586-588,  587n;  National,  588- 
589 

Menageries,  352-353 
Mendelssohn,  Professor,  341 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Felix,  341 
Menninger,  Henry  J.,  Appendix  E 
Mentally  ill,  428 

Menu:  125,  298,  363-364,  369,  372n 
Merchants,  114,  213,  258,  268,  337,  413,  465;  association  of, 
269-270;  commission,  265,  559 
Merchants  Bureau  (Raleigh),  574n 
Mercury  (Raleigh,  1864),  493n 
Meredith,  Thomas,  300,  307,  330-331 
Meredith  College  (originally  Baptist  Female  University), 
300n,  461,  461n,  668;  Carlyle  Campbell  Library,  556n 
Meredith  Township,  104-105,  633n,  634 
Merrill,  Miss  H.  W.,  314 
Merrill,  Samuel,  628n 
Merritt,  A.  Howard,  605,  649,  650 
Merritt,  George  and  Piety,  549 
Merritt,  Susan,  549 
Merritt,  W.  H.,  605 
Meserve  Hall,  Shaw  University,  612n 
Mesozoic  Era,  1 

Metalworking:  282-283,  283  illus. 

Meteor  showers,  363,  363n 
Meteorologists,  98n 

Method  (village),  642;  history  of,  by  son  of  founder,  645-647; 
646n;  population  (1870s),  647;  post  office,  and  name 
change,  647,  647n;  schools  in,  646;  street  names,  647 
“Methodist  African  Church”  (St.  Paul  A.M.E.),  553-554 
Methodist  Chapel  (later  Trinity  Methodist  Church),  639 
illus. 

Methodist  Church  (Raleigh).  See  Edenton  Street  Methodist; 
St.  Paul  A.M.E. 

Methodist  City  Mission  (later  Wesley  Chapel,  Person  St., 
and  Trinity)  Church,  615n 

Methodist  Meeting  House,  early,  Blount  Street  (Raleigh), 
176 

Methodists,  101,  169,  170,  172-173,  172n,  175,  176-177,  176n, 
379;  denomination  split,  North  and  South,  379;  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  379;  Raleigh  Circuit  formed, 
172 

Metropolitan  Female  Seminary,  313 
Metropolitan  Hall  (1870),  572,  579,  582-583,  582n,  628  illus., 
629,  636  illus.;  safety  question  resolved,  582-583;  two 
buildings  so-named,  582n 
Metropolitan  Museum,  240n 
Metropolitan  (Raleigh).  See  Live  Giraffe,  330 
Mexican  War,  316,  346,  347n,  394,  395,  445-451;  veterans 
feted  449 

Mhoon,  William  S.,  236,  252 

Mial  family,  605 

Mial-Williamson  family,  305 

Miate,  John,  24n,  26,  37;  land  grant  to,  26  illus. 

Miate  family,  25 
Michigan,  512,  525 
Microcosm  (Raleigh,  1838-1843),  330 
Midas,  the  (railroad  engine),  262 
Middle  Creek,  7,  32,  67,  73 
“Middle  Creek,”  letter  to  Standard,  493 
Middle  Creek  (community),  661 , 663;  post  office  established 
(1865),  416,  Appendix  C;  discontinued  (1868),  663,  666 


Middle  Creek  Camp,  73 
Middle  Creek  District,  141,  392n 

Middle  Creek  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  32,  (sign)  32  illus. 

Middle  Creek  Township,  103,  633 

Middleton,  Thomas,  91 

Midway  Plantation,  514,  515n 

Midwives,  440-441 

Milburnie,  56n,  79,  398,  416,  476,  500,  514,  521,  521n,  580, 
599n,  661-662,  662n;  German  Peace  Jubilee  at,  662;  paper 
mill,  282,  282n,  521,  521n,  563-564,  destroyed  by  Union 
soldiers,  282n,  521,  521n,  563-564,  replaced  by  grist  mill, 
661-662,  662n;  popular  site  for  outings,  1860s,  1870s,  662; 
post  office.  Appendix  C;  printing  establishment  site, 
282n;  site  of  Wake  County’s  first  hydroelectric  plant 
(1903),  662n 
Milburnie  Road,  507 
Miles,  Nelson  A.,  552,  553,  610 
Miles  School,  610 

Military  “rank  and  file”  vote  law,  450,  45 In 
Military  rule,  after  Civil  War,  543,  545,  593-594 
Military  service:  enlistments,  at  courthouse,  108;  ex¬ 
emptions  from,  35,  67,  71;  expenses,  raising  troops,  61; 
newspaper  notice,  446  illus.;  organizations,  151,  445-451, 
470,  470n;  pay,  59,  59  illus.,  66;  petition  concerning,  26n; 
substitutes,  155.  See  Militia 

Militia,  35-37,  70;  returns,  1760s,  Johnston  County  (Wake 
portion),  36-37;  Wake,  30,  38-39,  40,  49-54,  53n,  57-61, 66, 
72,  151,  446,  446  illus.,  450-451,  476-477,  496;  in  War  of 
1812,  153-154,  155 
Mill  Brook,  659 

Millbrook  (Collins  farm  on  Walnut  Creek),  292 
Millbrook  (community  northeast  of  capitol),  248,  292n,  659, 
659n,  660;  post  office  established  (1888),  659,  659n,  dis¬ 
continued  (1977),  659n;  railroad  station,  659 
Millbrook  Masonic  Lodge  No.  97,  417n 
Millbrook  Baptist  Church,  659 
Millbrook  Methodist  Church,  659 
Miller,  A.  C.,  193,  201-205 

Miller,  Constance  Jane,  523.  See  Hinton,  Constance  Jane 
Miller 

Miller,  Frances  Devereux  (Mrs.  Henry  W.),  207,  217,  268n, 
386n.  544n 

Miller,  Governor  William,  207,  217 
Miller,  Henry  H.,  Appendix  E 
Miller,  Henry  M.,  260 
Miller,  Henry  W.,  261,  Appendix  E 
Miller,  Jerry,  photograph  by,  163 
Miller,  Jonathan,  277 
Miller,  Richard,  253 
Miller,  W.  R.,  562,  589n,  659 
Millers,  35,  477;  county,  430 
Millham,  O.  H.,  564 

Millie-Christine,  the  Carolina  Twins,  297,  297n 

Milliners,  268 

Millpond,  Hunter’s,  436 

Mills,  J.  H.,  607 n 

Mills,  Richard,  5 

Mills  family,  25 

Mills,  8,  21,  24,  29,  273,  278,  282n,  286,  430,  430n,  664; 
antebellum  (described),  140,  421;  paper,  9,  135,  135n, 
281-282,  469,  520-521, 521n,  562,  563;  planing,  286;  “pub- 
lick,”  as  gathering  places,  iv;  saw,  steam  saw,  286,  430, 
659,  660;  steam,  excepted  from  fire  insurance  policies, 
273;  textile,  9,  135,  137,  282n,  668 
Mills:  Allegre,  655;  Avera,  658;  Beckwith,  656;  Bond,  660; 
Boykin,  29;  Chamblee,  662;  Clements,  656;  Company 
(Page),  425,  650  illus.,  651;  Crenshaw,  101,  654-655; 
Doctor’s  Old,  lOln;  Dunn,  655;  Falls,  xi,  9,  99,  282n, 
470n,  562,  563;  Fort  (Auburn),  660;  Fort  (Forestville), 
654-655;  Foster,  421,  657;  Fowler,  102;  Freeman,  655; 
Green,  461n;  Hartsfield  (later  Mitchell),  662;  Haughton, 
29;  Hayes’  Store  community,  664;  Hicks,  655;  Holland, 
656;  House,  29;  Hunter,  Theophilus,  156,  436;  Lashley’s 
Crossroads,  659;  Lassiter,  29,  35n;  Laws,  665;  Lyles,  29; 
Lynn,  30;  Manteo,  281n,  282n,  541;  Mcllroy,  29,  30n; 
Milburnie,  (paper)  282,  282n,  521,  520n-521n,  599n,  (grist) 
661-662,  662n;  hydroelectric,  662n;  Miller,  (cotton  seed 
oil)  562;  Mims,  30,  45;  Mitchell,  Calvin,  102n,  140n,  173, 
655,  661;  Moore,  v,  661,  662;  Myatt,  663;  Norris,  30; 
Norwood,  665;  Page  (Company  Mill),  425,  650  illus.,  651; 
Page,  Fanny,  665;  Pearson,  30n;  Perry,  Burrell,  357n; 
Pilot,  497;  Pool,  660;  Rand,  511,  548;  Rhodes,  658;  Smith 
and  Wiggs,  655;  Stone,  133-134,  190;  Streeter,  Widow,  30; 
Strickland  (Rosinburg),  662;  Strickland  (Wakefield),  657, 
Tanner’s,  29,  30,  45;  Terrell,  29,  30;  Thomas’s  (Thomas 
Jones’s),  656,  656n;  Thomas,  John  Giles,  29;  Todd,  658; 
Tuckers,  599n;  Whitaker,  John  (south  of  Raleigh),  135n; 
Whitaker’s  (north  of  capitol),  281n,  469  illus.;  Williams, 
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654-655;  Woodward’s,  67;  Yates,  iv,  29,  524;  Young,  660 
Mills  and  “manufactories,”  postwar,  562-564 
“Millworth,”  name  given  Cary  in  The  Southerner,  425 
Millwrights,  137 

Milton,  240;  cemetery,  179n;  Spectator,  quoted,  240 
Mims  (Mimms),  David,  30,  35,  45 
Mine  Creek,  29,  430 
Minerals,  283-284 
Minerva  Polias,  Temple  of,  254 
Minerva  (Fayetteville),  quoted,  113,  124,  126 
Minerva  (Raleigh,  1799-1821),  113,  113n,  196,  200,  329; 
quoted,  87,  115,  116-117,  122,  124,  149,  162,  205,  209n, 
217,  218,  220,  441;  portions  reproduced,  113  illus.,  149 
illus. ;  various  names  of,  1 1 3n 
Mines,  “lead”  (graphite).  See  Lead 
Mining,  283-284;  explorations,  285 
Minstrel  shows,  353-354 
Minute  men,  57 

“Miracles,”  stories  of  (Civil  War),  480,  480n 

Missionaries,  170,  174,  378-379,  583,  589 

Missionary,  black,  among  black  North  Carolinians,  170 

Mississippi,  419,  457n 

Missouri,  513,  522 

Mitchell,  Calvin,  654-655,  662 

Mitchell,  Ida,  621n 

Mitchell,  J.  W„  664 

Mitchell,  James,  83-84,  90,  90n,  116 

Mitchell,  Jesse.  90n 

Mitchell,  Sydney  W.,  475n 

Mitchell,  T.  A.,  265 

Mitchell,  Thornton  W.,  515n,  516n 

Mitchell,  W.  B.,  628n 

Mitchell’s  geography,  used  in  public  schools,  322 

Mitchell’s  Mill  (community),  661,  662 

Mitchner,  Patsy,  503,  550 

Mobbley,  Edward,  36 

Mobbley  family,  26 

Mobile,  Alabama,  358 

Moccasin,  22 

Moccasin  (Mockason)  Creek,  22,  45,  100,  504 
Moccasin  (Mockason)  Swamp,  44,  45,  100,  142 
Moncure,  510n,  512n 
Monday  (a  slave),  163 

Money:  bank  note  (1847),  271  illus.;  depreciation,  71;  mili¬ 
tary  pay,  66;  problems,  29,  37,  39,  73,  126,  186,  214.  See 
Currency 

Monhagan  (Union  soldier),  540n 
Monie,  J.  M.,  574 

Monitor  and  Merrimac,  battle  at  Hampton  Roads,  494 

Monk,  John,  24 

Monk,  Minion,  60 

Monk  family,  22,  25 

Montague,  A.,  658 

Montague,  Alexander  M.,  654 

Montague,  Dr.  (Alf),  261 

Montague,  Fad,  662n 

Montague,  H.  W.,  304,  654 

Monterrey,  446 

Montfort,  Joseph,  30 

Montfort  Hall,  30n,  371,  371n,  460n 

Montgomery,  John,  15,  16 

Montgomery,  Betsy,  75n 

Montgomery,  William,  159n 

Montgomery  Ward,  582n 

Monuments,  Confederate.  See  Confederate 

Mooneyham,  Gaston  H.,  475 

Moonshiners,  97n 

Moonyham,  Matthew,  469 

Moore,  Alexander,  123 

Moore,  Alfred,  83n 

Moore,  Arch  H.,  654-655 

Moore,  Bartholomew  Figures,  272,  457,  502,  506,  534n,  546, 
546n,  55 In,  Appendix  E 
Moore,  James,  12 
Moore,  James  A.,  Appendix  B 
Moore,  Maurice,  12,  83n 
Moore,  D.  K.,  665 

Moore,  James  A.,  265,  544,  Appendix  B 

Moore,  James,  83n 

Moore,  John  W.,  559 

Moore,  John,  148 

Moore,  Leroy,  440 

Moore,  Marinda  Branson,  492 

Moore  County,  227,  Appendix  E 

Moore  Square,  85,  316,  324-325,  328n,  378,  391,  445,  571, 
602,606,  619;  churches  in,  174-175,  177,  378n-379n;  origin 
of  name,  83,  83n 

Moore’s  Creek  Bridge,  Battle  of,  59,  60,  64 


Moore’s  Mill  (community),  661, 662;  post  office  established 
(1874),  662,  Appendix  C 

Moore’s  Mill  Pond  and  dam  (public  park),  pictured,  v 
Mordecai,  Ann  Willis  (Nancy)  Lane  (Mrs.  Moses  Mordecai, 
second),  ix,  210,  296,  317 
Mordecai,  Augustus,  250 

Mordecai,  “Aunt”  Chaney  (former  slave),  547,  547n,  548 
illus. 

Mordecai,  “Aunt”  Mittie  Ann  (former  slave),  547,  547n,  548 
illus. 

Mordecai,  Ellen  Mordecai  (Mrs.  Samuel  Fox),  75n,  235, 
360,  363-364,  368,  440-441,  566,  567,  606,  642 
Mordecai,  George  W.,  166-167,  217,  235,  237,  243,  243n, 
246,  258,  259,  259n,  260,  261,  267,  267-268,  272,  273,  280, 
290,  359,  360,  429,  435,  446,  485,  589,  589n;  family,  346 
Mordecai,  Henry,  172n,  295,  296n,  358,  397,  400,  515,  587, 
589,  589n,  642,  Appendix  E 
Mordecai,  Jacob  I,  202 

Mordecai,  Jacob  II,  140n,  261,  292,  Appendix  E 
Mordecai,  Margaret  Cameron  (Mrs.  George  W.),  665n 
Mordecai,  Margaret  Lane  (Mrs.  Moses,  first),  172n 
Mordecai,  Margaret,  317.  See  Devereux,  Mrs.  John 
Mordecai,  Moses,  ix,  139-140,  140n,  165,  186,  207,  210,  290, 
292,  363-364,  381,  435,  443,  641;  heirs,  223n 
Mordecai,  Pattie,  172n 
Mordecai,  Rachel,  207,  217 
Mordecai,  Samuel,  246n,  290,  566-567 
Mordecai,  Solomon,  207,  217 

Mordecai,  “Uncle”  Annanias  (former  slave),  547n,  548 
illus. 

Mordecai  family,  ix,  440-441,  496,  547;  former  slaves  re¬ 
maining  as  servants,  548  illus. 

Mordecai  and  McKimmon,  268 
Mordecai  Grove,  580,  587,  641-642 
Mordecai  Historic  Park,  ix,  535n 

Mordecai  House,  ix,  27n,  120,  120n,  172,  210,  21  In,  342n, 
369,  397,  497,  515,  547,  641;  original  paint  colors,  ix; 
photograph  from,  548 
Mordecai  plantation,  363-364,  587 
Mordecai  property,  subdivision  if,  641-642 
Mordecai  school,  Warrenton,  202 
Mordecai  Square,  157,  406n 
Mordecai  Square  Historical  Society,  21  In,  547n 
Mordecai-Hogg- Dortch  Building,  Raleigh,  243n,  267  illus., 
268,  273,  334 

Moreau,  French  General  Jean  Victor,  221 
Morehead  City,  530 

Morehead,  Governor  John  Motley,  231, 231n,  256,  261, 326, 
341,  393,  395n 
Morette  family,  100 
Morgan  District,  82  illus. 

Morgan  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 
Morgan,  Dr.  (surgeon),  535-536 
Morgan,  James  D.,  510-512 
Morgan,  Solomon,  549 

Morgan,  Wilson  W.,  597,  598n,  610,  643,  644,  645;  grave 
(Oberlin  Cemetery),  643  illus. 

Moring,  Eliza,  379 

Moring,  Fielding  G.,  510,  546,  Appendix  E 

Moring,  Henry,  Appendix  B 

Moring,  J.  L.,  557 

Moring,  J.  M.,  654-655 

Moring,  Richard  C.,  510 

Morning  Sun  Academy,  307 

Morris,  J.,  353 

Morris,  Jeremiah,  257,  264,  426 
Morris,  John  T.,  569 
Morris,  Joseph  T.,  478 
Morris  family,  103 

Morrisville,  52n,  103,  257,  261-262,  263-264,  381n,  416,  426- 
427,  472n,  473,  509-510,  509n,  510n,  515,  530,  532,  540- 
541,  574,  654-655,  665,  667n;  chartered  (1875),  427,  654- 
655;  charter  repealed  (1933);  town  reincorporated  (1947), 
655n;  population  (1870s),  654-655,  Appendix  A;  post  of¬ 
fice  established,  426,  Appendix  C;  railroad  depot,  water 
station,  263,  426;  right-of-way  map,  426  illus. 

Morrisville  Baptist  Church,  654-655 
Morrisville  Grays,  471,  472n 
Morrisville  Hotel,  654-655 
Morrisville  Precinct,  427 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  332 
Morson,  Hugh,  606 

Morus  multicaulis,  or  Chinese  mulberry,  287-288 
“Morus  Multicaulis  field,”  288;  “morus  multicaulis 
mania,”  described,  287 
Moses,  A.,  628n 
Mosquito  Coast,  292 
Mosquitoes,  38 
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Mosses  from  a  Rolling  Stone,  by  Mary  Bayard  Devereux 
Clarke,  336 

Mott,  J.  J.,  621n.  See  Marts,  W.  G. 

Motto,  of  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church  and  of  Raleigh,  379n 
Mount  Gerizen  Lodge  No.  16,  IOGS,  623 
Mount  Hermon  Baptist  Church,  381  n 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  590 
Mount  Moriah  (community),  424,  454-455 
Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church,  172,  305,  381,  455,  661; 
separate  church  formed  by  black  members  (Springfield 
Baptist,  q.v.),  661 

Mount  Pleasant  Baptist  Church,  379n 

Mount  Pleasant  Masonic  Lodge  No.  157,  665,  665n 

Mount  Pleasant  Plantation,  103 

Mount  Vernon  Baptist  Church,  171,  172n 

Mount  Vernon  fund,  396 

Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church,  171 

Mountains,  Blue  Ridge,  Appendix  A 

“Mourning  work,”  213 

Movie,  Birth  of  a  Nation,  based  on  Dixon  novel,  597n 

Mower,  Joseph  A.,  504,  513,  528n,  538 

Moyette  family,  100 

Muckle,  Peter,  83 

Muckleroy,  John,  83 

Muckleroy,  Micajah,  126 

Muckleroy,  William,  16 

Muckleroy,  slave  Peter,  83 

“Mud  company,”  fire-fighters  (1841),  409 

Mueller,  Charles,  340 

Mulberry,  Chinese  ( morus  multicaulis),  287-288;  plants, 
dealers  in,  287-288;  cultivation  of,  295-296 
Munk  family,  25.  See  Monk 
Munn,  Alexander,  62 
Murders,  150,  481,  482;  suspected,  613n 
Murdock,  Jack,  372n 
Murfreesboro,  222 
Murphey,  Archibald  D.,  134 
Murray,  Robert,  252 
Murray,  D.  C.,  270n 

Murray,  Elizabeth  Reid,  photographs  by,  i,  iii,  v,  vii,  ix,  x, 
xi,  xiv,  xv,  xvi,  32,  113,  274,  398,  588,  643 
Murray,  James  H.,  134,  181,  384-385,  408,  626 
Museum  of  Art,  North  Carolina,  157,  232n,  343n;  photo¬ 
graph  from,  157 

Museum  of  History,  North  Carolina,  103n,  107,  231,  23 In, 
343n,  463n,  467,  471,  488n;  photographs  from,  viii,  xi; 
Museum  of  History  Associates,  xii 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  North  Carolina,  231n 
Museum,  Marling’s  (Raleigh),  art  and  natural  curiosities, 
179,  193,  202-203,  347-348 
Museum,  Metropolitan,  240n 
Mushat,  John,  228 

Music,  193-195,  338-343,  357,  583-584;  associations,  194, 
385;  bands,  193,  194, 251, 451, 529-530,  537,  538,  584,  589; 
compositions,  local,  153n,  177,  196,  198,  311  illus. ,  340n, 

341,  341n,  348n,  391;  concerts,  194,  195,  341,  583;  for 
dancing,  252;  folk,  342-343;  instruction,  193,  194,  195, 
216,  316,  338-341,  583;  instrumental,  disapproved  by 
some  churches,  583;  instruments,  28,  180,  193,  195,  341  - 

342,  357;  literature,  193,  194;  military,  60,  68,  154,  223, 
451, 537,  538,  589;  Negro,  342-343,  583,  589;  opinions  on, 
195;  at  public  events,  194,  196,  337-338,  366,  578;  reli¬ 
gious,  69,  194,  579;  reviews  (newspaper),  194;  at  social 
events,  195, 236,  341 ;  state  song,  337-338;  stores,  193,  194, 
268,  342,  348;  in  local  theater,  200;  vocal  groups,  193,  194, 
579,  583 

Musical  evenings,  monthly,  St.  Mary’s,  341 
Musicians,  53,  60,  68,  154,  223,  225,  297,  338-343,  383n,  493, 
529-530,  584;  Negro,  342-343,  383n;  at  dinner  party  for 
Lafayette,  225;  in  military,  53,  60,  68,  154,  223,  529-530; 
local  (brass  band),  584,  (benefit  concerts  during  Civil 
War),  493;  professional,  339-341 
Mussels,  6 

Musters,  military,  35,  41,  42.  See  Militia 

“Mutiny,  the  Paine,”  447-448,  450 

Myatt,  A.,  663 

Myatt,  Capt.  Mark,  24 

Myatt,  John,  24n,  26 

Myatt,  Mary,  91 

Myatt,  Mrs.  Mary,  24 

Myatt,  W.  A.,  663 

Myatt  family,  22,  24,  25,  102 

Myatts  Branch,  22 

Myatt’ s  Mill,  102,  416 

Myatt’s  Mills  (community),  661;  post  office,  663,  Appendix 
C 


Nance,  Giles,  153n 

Napoleon  (Seth  Jones’s  English  Devon  bull),  291 
Narrative  of  Lunsford  Lane,  Formerly  of  Raleigh,  N  C 
The,  275;  title  page  (1848  edition),  274  illus. 

Nash,  Governor  Abner,  66,  71,  72 
Nash,  J.  C.,  498 
Nash,  William,  123 

Nash  County,  257,  292,  450;  Court  House,  132 
Nash  Square,  85,  324-325,  354,  517,  602,  602n;  origin  of 
name,  83 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  55 

“Nation’s  guest,”  Lafayette  visiting  America,  vii,  222-225 
National  Bank  of  Raleigh,  575 
National  Bridge,  Battle  of,  448 
National  Cemetery  (Raleigh),  xvi,  588  illus.,  590 
National  Democrat  (Raleigh,  1860),  330 
National  Freedmen’s  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  576,  643 
National  Hotel  (Raleigh),  570,  572  illus.,  61  In 
National  Intelligencer  (Washington,  D.C.),  394 
National  Typographical  Union,  277n 
Natural  History,  North  Carolina  Museum  of,  3n,  6n 
Natural  products,  used  as  medicines,  440-441.  See  Medicine 
Navigation,  112n,  233,  255-256;  of  Neuse,  attempted,  132- 
134,  255-256 
Navy,  Confederate,  494 
Navy,  Secretary  of,  392n,  395,  401 

“Necessary  houses  (Union  Square),  93,  93n;  city  ordi¬ 
nances  concerning,  438 
Needlework,  exhibited  at  first  state  fair,  2% 

Needmore  (community),  305,  306 

Negroes:  after  Emancipation,  546-555;  artisans,  skilled, 
161,  572;  businessmen  (antebellum),  143-145,  274-276, 
(postwar),  567-568,  573;  cemetery  space,  590;  city  com¬ 
missioners  (Raleigh),  624,  624-625n;  contributions  ac¬ 
knowledged,  162;  county  commissioners,  631, 63  In;  deaf, 
school  for,  329n,  600-601,  601  n;  delegates  to  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  594;  in  fire-fighting,  243,  627,  627n- 
628n;  funeral  (of  church  sexton),  385-386;  and  the  KICK, 
596,  596n,  597;  and  the  law,  160-167;  legislators,  546, 
589n,  597,  598n;  in  the  military,  68,  68n,  489n,  496-497, 
497n,  517,  537;  music,  342-343,  583,  589;  performers,  354; 
policemen  (Raleigh),  625-626;  preachers,  176-177;  meet¬ 
ing  President  Andrew  Johnson,  591 ;  in  Republican  Party, 
594n;  residential  suburbs,  640-641, 642-647;  rights  defined 
in  “Black  Code,”  554;  separate  churches,  379,  380,  615- 
621;  separate  societies,  621-623;  schools,  teachers,  602, 
604,  607-613;  suffrage,  554,  594,  597;  and  Union  League, 
595.  See  Emancipation;  Farming,  tenant;  Freedmen; 
Negroes,  free;  Slaves 

Negroes,  free,  126-127,  160-162,  168,  412-413,  507;  occupa¬ 
tions,  497-498,  497n;  laws  restricting,  143-145,  161, 412;  as 
owners  of  slaves,  160,  189n;  rights,  161,  161n;  suffrage 
abolished,  389;  taught  clandestinely,  275n;  unusual 
obituary,  161 

Neuse  (community):  post  office,  416,  Appendix  C;  railroad 
depot,  659.  See  Huntsville 
Neuse  Crossroads,  659.  See  Dunnsville 
Neuse  Manufacturing  Company,  661 
Neuse  River,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13,  15,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24,  26,  27n, 
30,  31, 33-34,  44-45,  78,  79,  80,  97,  100,  104,  131,  132-134, 
133  illus.,  141,  190,  191, 233,  238,  247,  248,  255-256,  256n, 
281-282,  476,  500,  504,  514,  515n,  521,  540,  541,  552-563, 
580,  633,  654-655,  665n,  Appendix  A;  “bent”  (bend)  of, 
104,  Appendix  A;  Falls  of,  24,  (pictured),  i;  at  Stone’s 
Landing,  133  illus. 

Neuse  River  Bridge,  at  Falls,  541 

Neuse  River  District,  392n 

Neuse  River  Guards,  473 

Neuse  River  Manufacturing  Company,  281-282 

Neuse  River  Mills  (Milburnie),  504,  514 

Neuse  River  Navigation  Company,  132-134,  255-256 

Neuse  River  Oil  Works,  286-287 

Neuse  River  Steam  Navigation  Company,  255-256 

Neuse  River  Township,  633n,  634 

Neuse  Station,  248n 

Neuse  Township,  105n 

Nevels,  Dr.,  360 

Neville,  J.  P.,  619n 

Neville’s  church,  460n 

Neville’s  meeting-house,  619n 

New  Bern,  iii,  10,  17,  18,  19,27,31,32,38,40,41,50,51,54, 
56,  57,64,71,74,  74n,  77,  78,  85,  89,  93,96,  114,  128,  131, 
132,  132-134,  152,  154,  194,  203,  255-256,  270,  300,  346, 
347n, 350, 473, 475, 476, 479,  489-491, 496,  553,  584,  584n, 
622,  637;  Gazette,  57;  quoted,  94,  112,  112n;  Spectator, 
quoted,  228,  239;  Times,  quoted,  584 
New  Bern,  Bank  of,  208  illus.,  234,  270,  270-271;  Wake 
County  branch,  208;  building,  viii,  464,  507 
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New  Bern  Avenue  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 
New  Bern  District,  82 

New  Bethel  (Wake  Bethel)  Baptist  Church  (Garner),  171- 
173,  383-384,  505n 

New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  (Rolesville),  618 
New  England,  193,  368 

New  England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  555,  611;  Commis¬ 
sion,  610;  Convention,  589;  School,  589 
New  Hampshire,  187,  304 

New  Hanover  County,  63n,  83n,  93,  447,  602,  637n 
New  Hill,  265 n,  414n,  416,  427,  511, 512n,  543-544,  574,  648, 
654-655  ,  658-659,  667n;  incorporated  (1907  until  1917), 
427,  659;  New  Hill,  origin  of  name,  427;  post  office.  Ap¬ 
pendix  C;  postwar  growth  related  to  new  railroad,  658- 
659;  tax  district,  427 
New  Hope  Baptist  Church,  172 
New  Hope  Creek,  100 

New  Light  (community),  416,  574,  661,  665;  post  office, 
Appendix  C;  stores,  665 
New  Light  Baptist  Church,  33,  481,  482 
New  Light  Bridge,  665 
New  Light  Creek,  33 

New  Light  District,  33,  141,  392n,  465,  473,  557 
New  Light  Masonic  Lodge,  665 
New  Light  Meeting  House,  33,  171 
New  Light  section  (District),  284 

New  Light  Township,  33, 99n,  104,  189n,  560, 633,  665,  665n 

New  Lights  (religious  sect),  33 

New  Orleans,  332,  434 

New  Providence  Baptist  Church,  381n,  618 

New  Ruin,  356-358,  357n,  358n;  Tavern,  357  illus.,  358n 

New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  A,  9  illus. 

New  York,  51,  180,  201,  201-205,  211,  213,  221,  230,  239, 
249,  252-253,  254,  269,  275,  284,  300,  308,  309-310,  311 
illus.,  3 16,  322n,  327, 332, 336,  340,  341 , 344, 346,  351 , 360, 
376,  429,  429n,  497-498,  522,  528n,  541,  558,  562n,  576, 
583,  584,  585,  612;  William  Tryon  becomes  governor  of, 
54 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  326 

New  York  Times,  paper  for,  supplied  by  Milburnie  Mills, 
282n 

New  York  Tribune,  quoted,  572 
New  York  World,  quoted,  535n 
Newcomers,  hospitality  toward,  123-124 
Newlight  Meeting  House,  camp  meetings  at,  171 
News  and  Observer  (Raleigh,  1880-  ),  53n,  566,  566n 

News,  Daily  (Raleigh,  1872-1880),  566;  quoted,  644 
News,  publication  of,  speeded  by  telegraph,  332-333 
Newsom,  J.  D.,  475n 
Newsom,  James  D.,  Appendix  E 
Newspaper,  carrier’s  problems,  plea,  332 
Newspaper  editors,  state  convention  of,  1837,  329-333 
Newspapers,  329-333,  564-565;  failures  of  (1830s),  330;  first 
in  Wake,  1 12-113;  publish  telegraphic  news,  332-333.  See 
individual  names 
Nichols,  George  Ward,  527-528 

Nichols,  John,  397-399,  397n,  489,  520,  532,  574,  576,  601 
Nichols,  Lila,  597 
Nichols,  Stanford,  327 

Nichols,  William,  viii,  ix,  180,  205,  209,  210,  21  In,  402 
Nichols,  William,  Jr.,  239 
Nichols  family,  658 
Nichols  and  Gorman,  publishers,  634 
Nicholson,  (Anderson),  252 
Nicholson,  Osborn  P.,  209n 
Night  watch,  paid,  625 
Nixon,  Jere,  261,  292,  295 
Noisemakers,  for  holiday  celebrations,  366,  368 
Non-volunteers  (Civil  War),  snubbed,  labeled  cowards, 
470n 

Norfleet,  Marmaduke  W.,  475n 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  155,  269,  290,  371,  434 

Norris,  Elizabeth  E.,  83n,  272n 

Norris,  Henry  W.,  605,  652n 

Norris,  J.  A.,  651,  652 

Norris,  John,  Jr.,  65;  gravestone,  65  illus. 

Norris,  Needham,  270-271 

Norris,  Payton,  656 

Norris,  Samuel  P.,  261,  270-271,  414 

Norris,  William,  30 

Norris  family,  25 

Norris  &  Co.,  247n 

Norris  Branch,  512 

Norris  Company,  Philadelphia,  engine  company,  258 
Norris  Engine  Co.,  Virginia,  262 
Norris  Engine  Works,  Philadelphia,  259 
North  and  South  Carolina  Railroad  Co.,  260 


North  Brick  House,  Wake  Forest,  301,  301n,  417 
North  Carolina,  capital  of:  (New  Bern)  10;  (Raleigh)  85ff; 
formation  of  counties  in,  1 1  illus. ;  invasion  by  Cornwallis, 
66,  71;  as  patron  of  visual  arts,  193;  permanent  capital 
established,  74-89;  population,  16,  19,  128,  228n;  provi¬ 
sional  government,  57,  544;  state  war  debts,  repudiated, 
546,  566 

North  Carolina,  Department  of  (military  government),  539; 
commander,  547 

North  Carolina  Advertiser  (Raleigh,  1865),  565 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  293,  294-295,  297,  298, 
560-561,  561n 

North  Carolina  Almanac  (Raleigh),  294,  294n,  493n 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators  building,  604n, 
62  In 

North  Carolina  Baptist  Almanac  (Raleigh,  1865),  493n 
North  Carolina  Baptist  Handbook  for  1912,  378 
North  Carolina  Bible  Society,  183,  448 
North  Carolina  Blues,  451 

North  Carolina  Book  Store,  196,  268,  333-334,  341,  370 
North  Carolina  Booklet,  sketch  from,  338 
North  Carolina  Central  Railroad,  260,  264n 
North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  (Raleigh,  1856-1861, 
and  later),  331 

North  Carolina  Classical,  English,  and  Mathematical 
School,  316 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
(North  Carolina  State  University),  192-193,  460n,  668n 
North  Carolina  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
379 

North  Carolina  Council  of  Safety,  35 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  561n 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  6,  6n 
North  Carolina  Education  Association,  604,  604n 
North  Carolina  Farmer  (Raleigh,  1888),  294 
North  Carolina  Grays,  470 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  23 In 
North  Carolina  Home  Insurance  Co.,  577,  577n 
North  Carolina  Industrial  Association,  275 
North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  (Instruction  of  the)  Deaf 
and  Blind,  180n,  294,  326-329,  600,  601;  first  building,  328 
illus. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  323n 
North  Carolina  Land  Company,  561-562,  573,  643 
North  Carolina  Literary  Record  (Raleigh,  proposed  1843), 
330n 

North  Carolina  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Academy, 
316 

North  Carolina  Masonic  Temple  Association,  622 
North  Carolina  Medical  Society  (1799),  123,  444,  444n.  See 
Medical:  societies 

North  Carolina  Mining  Company,  285 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1 57,  232n,  343n;  photograph 
from,  157 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  88n,  103n,  107,  231, 
23 In,  343n,  463n,  467,  471, 488n;  photographs  from,  viii, 
xi 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  History,  3n,  6n,  23 In 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  273,  577 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  273-274 
North  Carolina  National  Bank,  209n,  272n 
North  Carolina  Planter  (Raleigh,  1858-1861),  294 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  563n,  566 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  260-265.  282,  290,  296,  423,  425, 
426,  427,  461,  500,  504,  515,  516,  580n,  645-646,  648-649, 
654-655,  660,  661,  661n;  depot,  262  illus.,  530;  right-of- 
way  map  through  Morrisville  area,  426  illus. 

North  Carolina  Reader,  by  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,  322, 
338n 

North  Carolina  Republican  (Raleigh,  1880),  565n 

North  Carolina  Standard.  See  Standard 

North  Carolina  State  Equal  Rights  League,  555 

North  Carolina  State  Jockey  Club,  358 

North  Carolina  State  Life  Insurance  Co.,  577 

North  Carolina  State  Race  Course,  218 

Nort h  Carolina  State  U ni versit y ,  1 92- 1 93 ,  288n,  460n ,  668n ; 

Department  of  Geosciences,  1,  2 
North  Carolina  Statesman  (Raleigh,  1854),  330 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  585 
North  Carolina  Teachers’  Assembly,  604n 
North  Carolina  Teachers’  Association,  604n 
North  Carolina  Temperance  Society,  183 
North  Carolina  Temperance  Union  (Raleigh),  330 
North  Carolina  Tigers,  475 
North  Carolina  Times  (Raleigh,  1847-1852),  330 
North  Carolina  Wooden  Shoe  Factory,  487-488,  488n 
North  Carolina  writers,  biographer  of,  89 
North  Carolina  State  Advertiser  (Raleigh,  1871),  565-566 
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North  Carolina’s  reply  to  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops,  458, 458n 

North  Carolinian  (Raleigh,  1868),  565 

North  State  Iron  and  Brass  Works,  283n,  563,  563n 

North  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 

Northampton  County,  199n 

Northern  Democratic  party,  454 

Northern  Telecom,  472n 

Norwood,  Frank,  616 

Norwood,  John  H.,  475 

Norwood,  John,  665 

Norwood,  William,  123 

Nova  Scotia,  73 

Novelty  Iron  Works  (Raleigh),  282-283 
Nowell,  A.  J.,  631 

Nowell,  Jeremiah  J.,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Nowell,  Seth,  643 
Nowell  family,  658 

Nowell’s  Southern  Furniture  Co.,  573n 
Nurses,  male.  Civil  War,  462n 
Nutt,  Elhannon,  153n,  155 
Nye,  Susan  Davis,  214,  216,  308 


Oak  (Oaky?)  Grove,  605 

Oak  City  Guards,  298,  334,  451,  470,  475,  478-479,  479n 
Oak  City  Savings  Bank,  272,  577 
Oak  Grove  District,  39 In 

Oak  Grove  Township,  45n,  104,  560, 633,  633n,  634,  666-667 
Oak  trees,  designating  Raleigh  as  “City  of  Oaks”  (pictured 
with  flags),  xvi 
Oak,  Henry  Clay,  394 

no^pe  H  ^40 

“Oaks,  City  in  the/’  (1840),  250;  “Oaks,  City  of,”  (1844), 
394;  other  references,  xvi,  470,  573,  Appendix  A 
Oakwood  (residential  section),  122,  587,  638,  641,  642 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  372n,  507n,  589,  589n,  590,  596n,  599, 
599n,  641 

Oakwood  Historic  District,  641,  642 

Oakwood  School,  305,  305  illus. ,  306,  306n 

Oaky  Mount,  307;  Academy,  307-308,  308n 

Oaths:  amnesty,  after  Civil  War,  544;  loyalty,  61  illus.,  61n 

Oberlin  Baptist  Church,  645 

Oberlin  Cemetery,  grave  in,  643  illus. 

Oberlin  College,  613n 
Oberlin  Road,  643n,  645,  645n 
Oberlin  School,  610 

Oberlin  Village,  496,  642-645,  643n,  644n,  645n;  movement 
to  incorporate,  644;  origin  of  name,  probable,  644-645; 
population  (1870s),  645;  post  office,  645;  street  names, 

643-644 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  453,  644-645 

Observer  (Raleigh,  1876-1880),  566,  566n;  quoted,  309 
O’Connell,  Jeremiah  Joseph,  384-385 
Occaneechee  Town,  8 
Occupation,  military,  Wake,  543 
Occupations,  Raleigh  residents’  (tabulated,  1858),  413 
Ocracoke,  152,  154 
O’Donnell,  Daniel,  279,  370-371 
Odd  Fellows  Hall,  354;  in  Williamson  Building,  623 
Odd  Fellows,  Negro,  participation  in  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery 
cornerstone  laying,  590 
“Of  colour,”  used  to  designate  Negroes,  16! 

Officers,  state,  move  to  Raleigh,  90 
Ohio,  275;  Cavalry  (Union),  508 
Ohio  State  Journal,  quoted,  528 
Ohio,  Army  of  the  (Union),  504,  511,  517,  518 
Oil,  cotton  seed,  286-287 
Oil,  lamp,  produced  in  Wake,  287 
Oil  factory,  W.  R.  Miller’s,  near  Huntsville,  659 
O’Kelly.  Berry,  646,  647,  647n;  Training  School,  646 
O’Kelly,  Isaac,  646 
O’Kelly,  John,  572,  645,  646n 
Old  Guard,  quoted,  501 
Old  North  State  (Life)  Insurance  Co.,  577n 
“Old  North  State,  The,”  state  song,  337-338 
Old  Shop  (Fuquay-Varina),  416,  512n,  661;  postmark  on 
extant  letters,  663n;  post  office.  Appendix  C,  succeeded 
by  Varina  Post  Office,  663 
Olds,  Fred  A.,  409n,  495,  591,  642 
Olds,  Lewis  P.,  Appendix  E 
Olio  Minstrels,  354 
Olive,  Henry  C.,  526,  652 
Olive,  Johnson,  303,  307,  358,  526 
Olive,  Southwell,  148 
Olive,  slave  named  George,  526 
Olive  family,  26,  103 

Olive  Branch  Baptist  Church  (Wake  Forest),  618,  656-657 
Olive  Chapel  Baptist  Church,  307,  358,  605,  618 


Olive  Chapel  (community):  103,  307,  605;  Community 
House,  307n;  School,  307,  307n 
Olmsted,  Denison,  136,  443 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  289n,  372n,  382n 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  528n 
Omnibuses,  269;  hotel  service,  250 
O’Neal,  J.  W.,  314 

“One  vote”  traditions  about  locating  capital,  232n 
Operas,  584 

O’Rorke,  John,  181,  385n,  434;  home,  on  original  site,  pic¬ 
ture,  x,  181 

Orange  County,  37,  39,  43,  44-45,  45n,  51,  63,  72,  73,  86, 
104n, 159n, 189,  236,  257,  263n,  321,  414n,  480n, 509,  530, 
Appendix  E;  sandstone  from,  383 
Orange  Presbytery,  170,  174-175,  178,  179 
Orchards,  421 

Ordinaries,  34-35,  90,  116-117;  Bradford’s,  100,  103,  103n, 
425.  See  Inns,  Taverns 
Organists,  340-341,  615;  organs,  341n,  583 
Original  Plantation  Melodists,  338 
Orphanage,  Oxford,  433;  Colored,  618 
Orphans,  33-34;  education  of,  33;  welfare  of,  19 
Orphean  Family,  338 
Orphoean  (musical)  Society,  385 
Osborne,  Adlai,  31 
Osborne,  M.,  316 

Oscar  Rand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  474n 

Otey,  Walter  L.,  358 

Otis,  William  B.,  315 

Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  quoted,  585 

Outmigration,  128-129,  130-131, 288-289;  to  southwest,  246 

“Outon,”  Col.,  68 

Overby,  J.  J.,  270n 

Owen  and  Williams  store  (Wake  Forest),  417 
Owen,  Governor  John,  175 
Owen,  John  B.,  270,  424 
Owl  Creek,  22 

Oxcart  at  Capitol,  showing  unpaved  street,  lamps,  559  illus. 
Oxford  Orphanage,  433;  Oxford  Colored  Orphanage,  618 
Oxford,  191,  310n,  433,  540,  541 
Oysters,  availability  in  Wake,  371-372 


Pace,  W.  W.,  658 

Pactolus,  the  (railroad  engine),  262 

Page,  Allison  Francis,  424-425,  649-65 1 ,  Appendix  E;  home, 
Cary,  425 

Page,  Anderson,  307;  family,  307-308 
Page,  Catherine  Raboteau,  425 
Page,  Fanny,  665 
Page,  J.  R.,  650 
Page,  Jesse  H.,  476 

Page,  Malcus  Williamson,  471,  Appendix  E 
Page,  Rufus  S.,  Appendix  E 

Page,  Walter  Hines,  256n,  307,  425,  509n,  510n-511n,  547n- 
548n,  567,  591,  596n-597n,  649 
Page  Mill  (Company  Mill)  on  Crabtree  Creek,  425,  650  illus. 
Page’s  Hotel  (Walker  Hotel),  651,  651n 
Page’s  Station  (Cary),  516,  534n,  540;  depot,  649 
Page’s  (Allison  Frank)  store,  Cary,  425 
Pain,  John,  109 

“Paine  Mutiny,  the,”  447-448,  450 
Paine,  Charles  J.,  517,  537 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  447-448 
Painters  (artists).  See  Artists 
Painting,  mourning,  202 

“Palace,”  Governor’s,  205,  206-207,  207  illus.,  212n,  221, 
223,  225,  230,  230n,  232;  anecdote  about  nickname,  207; 
described,  207;  photograph  showing  deterioration,  207, 
207  illus. 

Palace,  Tryon’s,  38,  39,  42,  57,  74,  89,  93 

Palmer,  John  C.,  266,  270n,  314,  327,  334,  349 

Palmer,  W.  J.,  467,  468.  513n,  601 

Palmer,  Willie  J.,  329,  385 

Pandoras,  Temple  of,  254 

Panic,  financial:  270,  271n,  289,  576,  577 

Panther  Branch,  22 

Panther  Branch  District,  141,  484n 

Panther  Branch  Township,  32,  102,  603,  633,  656,  663 

Panther  Creek,  100 

Panther  Rocks,  27n 

Panthers,  27;  anecdote  about  cubs,  27n 
Paper  hangers,  268,  571 
Paper  mills.  See  Mills 

Paper,  made  in  Wake,  used  by  local  and  state  papers,  281 
Parades:  223,  366-367,  445,  451;  capitol  completion  celebra¬ 
tion,  250;  Clay  campaign  (1844),  393;  DQI,  355;  Emanci¬ 
pation  Day,  579;  “Log  Cabin”  (1840),  391,  391  illus. 
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Pardons,  for  participation  in  Civil  War,  544-545;  special,  for 
fourteen  classes  of  Southerners,  545n 
Parham,  A.,  148 
Parham,  Samuel  A.,  564 
Paris,  350 

Parish,  Charles,  116,  206,  273,  572 

Parish,  S.  M.,  277 

Parish,  William,  91 

Parish  family,  541 

Parish  Grove,  430,  631-632 

Parish’s  Spring,  446 

“Park  Place,”  boarding  house,  607n 

Parker’s  Varieties,  353 

Parker,  Allen  S.,  475n 

Parker,  Joe,  family,  353 

Parker,  John  M.  Ill,  In,  2n 

Parker,  M.  A.,  574 

Parkes’  Chemical  Essays  (London),  136 
Parkins,  E.  J.,  512n 

Parks,  Wake  (early),  122;  state-owned  in  Raleigh,  used  for 
education,  324 
Parlasca,  C.,  212 

Parley’s  Common  School  History,  used  in  public  schools, 
322 

Parliament,  British,  14 

Parramore,  Thomas,  44n,  94n 

Parry,  Sweeny,  and  Berry,  minstrels,  354 

Parsley,  Cynthia,  103n 

Parlsey,  Mrs.,  203 

“Parson  Mac,”  174.  See  McPheeters,  William 
Parsons,  Mr.,  190 

Parsons,  Richard,  drawing  by,  1 19  illus. 

Parthenon,  253,  254 

Parties:  children’s,  360;  slaves’  (“frolics”),  343 
Partridge,  Caroline,  315 
Partridge,  Martha,  315 

Partridge,  Sophia  Arms,  346n,  482,  485,  491, 587n,  315,  465; 

home  and  school  site,  315n;  sketch  by,  463  illus. 
Partridge’s  School,  465 
Password,  military,  51 
Pasteur,  Edward,  153n 
Pasteur,  James  John,  123,  444 
Pasteur,  John  I.,  239 
“Pastor  of  the  City,”  184 
Paths,  animal,  21 

Paton,  David,  239,  250,  252-253,  254;  described,  254 
Patrollers  (Raleigh),  91,  147-151;  duties  concerning  free 
Negroes,  161;  slaves,  161;  “patterollers”  (patrollers), 
404n 

Patrols,  district,  482-483 
Pattershall,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  574 

Patterson,  Billy,  405;  ancedote  about  “Who  struck  Billy 
Patterson,”  405 
Patterson,  Henry  J.,  645 
Patterson,  Moses,  555n,  610 
Patterson,  Mr.,  98 
Patterson,  N.  L.,  472n 
Patterson,  Samuel  F.,  252,  260,  272 
Patton  family,  26 

Paul  Pry  (Washington,  D.C.),  344n 
“Paul  Pry”  (caricature),  344,  344n 
Pawn  brokers,  269;  business  described,  269 
Pay  record,  military,  59  illus. 

Pay,  military.  See  Military 
Peabody  Fund,  602,  605 
Peace,  Joseph,  1 16 

Peace,  William,  116,  154,  183,  186,  273,  346n,  614 
Peace,  after  Mexican  War,  449 
Peace,  after  War  of  1812,  reaction  to,  155-156 
Peace  announcement,  official  (Civil  War),  538,  539,  539n; 
reactions  to,  538-539 

Peace  Institute  (College),  75n,  281n,  300,  300n,  317n,  341n, 
462-463, 463n,  521 , 583,  611,614  illus.,  614-615,  615n,  642, 
668n;  main  building,  552,  579,  614 
Peace  Institute  Hospital  (Civil  War),  462-463,  552,  614  illus. 
Peace  movement,  during  Civil  War,  494,  498;  peace  confer¬ 
ence,  secret,  Jan.  24,  1865,  498 
Peace  Party,  494 

Peace  Society,  Raleigh  (1818),  155-156 

Peace-lover,  dilemma  of  during  Revolution,  58-59 

Peachtree  Creek,  21 

Pearce,  J.  J.,  665 

Pearce,  John,  419 

Pearse,  Samuel,  148 

Pearson,  Frank  S.,  Jr.,  565 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Samuel,  27 

Pearson,  Paris,  30n 

Pearson,  Richmond  M.,  319 


Pearson,  Samuel,  iv,  29,  30n,  36,  53n 

Pearson,  Simon,  30n 

Pearson,  Stephen,  318-319,  477n 

Pearson,  William,  475n 

Pearson  family,  25 

Peat,  Mrs.,  317 

Peck,  Daniel,  204n 

Peck,  Lewis  W.,  270n,  314,  567,  643 

Peck,  William,  148,  175n,  238n,  250,  265,  266 

Peck’s  Place,  643 

Peddlers,  269 

Peden  Steel  Company,  269n,  283,  283n,  563n 

Peden,  James  M.,  563n 

Pee  Dee  River,  18 

Pee  Dee  Trail,  12 

Peebles,  Alonzo,  643 

Peed,  Dudley,  665 

Peeler,  Egbert  N.,  328n 

Peet,  Harvey  Prindle,  326,  327 

Pell,  Mrs.  V.  C.,  605 

Pell,  V.  E.,  650 

Pell,  W.  E.,  519,  651 

Pell,  William  E.,  565,  577 

Pell  Building,  243n 

Pello,  the  (railroad  engine),  263n 

Pender,  Joseph  S.,  345 

Pender  County,  60 

Pendleton,  Coleman,  198 

Penitentiary,  State,  151  n,  513,  598-599,  598n-599n;  builders, 
598-599,  598n-599n;  crusade  for,  403-404;  editorial  on 
need  for,  151;  lack  of,  143;  “Temple  of  Love”  site  pur¬ 
chased  for,  598 
Penn, John,  123 

Pennington,  J.  L.,  481,  520,  530,  534-535,  534n,  566 

Pennsylvania,  18,  343,  344 

Penny,  E.  Y.,  652 

Penny,  J.  A.,  666 

Penny,  Jesse  R.,  652 

Penny,  “Old  Mr.,”  481,  482 

Penny  &  Carlton,  cabinet  work  firm,  654-655 

Pension  applications,  Revolutionary  War,  67-68,  67n,  68n 

People’s  Building  and  Loan  Association,  577 

“Pepper  Box,  the,”  372 

Pepper,  George  W.,  519,  523,  528,  534,  536,  538 
Pepper,  W.  R.,  372,  627n 

Percival,  William,  281n,  370-371,  374,  463n,  575n 
Percival  and  Grant,  Architects,  382-383 
Performers,  traveling,  218-219 

Periodicals:  agricultural,  293-294;  nine  published  in  Raleigh 
(1850s),  281;  religious,  published  in  Wake,  330-331 
Perkinson,  Phil,  5;  photographs  by,  4,  5 
“Permanent  and  unalterable  seat  of  government,”  83 
Pemell  (Purnell)  family,  104 
Perquimans  County,  553 
Perrin,  Stephen,  216 
Perry,  Burrell,  357n 
Perry,  Cameron,  275n 
Perry,  Camon  (Cameron),  567-568 
Perry,  Fabius  H.,  475n 
Perry,  L.  S.,  465n 
Perry,  Matthew  C.,  344 
Perry,  Miss  H.  C.,  303 
Perry,  R.  S.,  Appendix  E 
Perseverance,  the  (fire  engine),  409 
Person,  Thomas,  83n 
Person  County,  199 

Person  Street,  Raleigh,  origin  of  name,  82-83,  83n 
Person  Street  Methodist  Church  (later  part  of  Trinity),  379n, 
62  In 

Pescud,  Peter  F.,  313,  442,  506,  567,  589n,  607n 

Pescud  and  Gatling’s  store,  270n,  373 

Pescud’s  Drug  Store,  442,  465n 

Pestalozzi  plan  of  instruction,  317 

“Pesthouse,”  designated  for  quarantining  patients,  439 

Peter,  valet  to  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  220 

Peters,  Amos,  83 

Peters,  Charles,  83 

Peters,  William,  83 

Petersburg,  1 14,.  131,  132,  212,  21 2n,  245,  246,  249,  258,  289, 
290,  292,  374,  382-383,  440n,  462,  475,  540,  568n;  agents 
from  buy  Wake  cotton,  290 
Petersilia,  Karl  W.,  313-314.  342 
Petersilia,  Lucy  M.  Brown,  313-314 
Petersilia  music  store,  342,  342n,  348 
Pettigrew,  James  Johnston,  463 
Pettigrew,  Miss  M.  L.,  462 
Pettigrew,  William  S.,  family,  489 
Pettigrew  Hospital,  462-463,  463  illus.,  521,  535,  586 
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Pews,  in  Raleigh  churches,  sold  for  fund-raising,  179,  382 
Peyton,  John  Lewis,  488 
Phenomena,  meteor  showers:  363,  363n 
Phenomena,  postwar,  all-black  villages,  642-647 
Philadelphia,  63,  113,  146,  193,  200,  201 , 213,  246,  247n,  253, 
259,  284,  285,  300,  316,  317,  322n, 332, 337, 346, 348, 353, 
585,  617 

Philanthropists,  431 
Phillips,  Corinne,  654n 
Phillips,  Mr.,  351 
Phillips,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  351 
Phillips,  Mrs.  John  D.  F.,  315n 
Phillips,  Samuel  F.,  Appendix  E 
Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  577n 
Photographers,  345,  346,  347,  348-350,  584-585,  585n 
Photographic  &  Fine  Art  Journal  (New  York),  349 
Photographic  enlargements,  life-size,  offered,  349 
Photographic  studio,  traveling,  349 
Photographic  studios,  345,  348-350;  traveling,  349 
Photography,  345,  346,  347,  348-350;  outdoor,  350;  portrait, 
345,  348-350,  584-585,  585n;  postwar,  584-585,  585n 
Physicians,  31,  35,  122-123,  252,  271,  327,  413,  433-434, 
434-445,  462-465,  462n,  490;  advertisements  of,  439; 
licensing  of,  445;  in  postwar  Wake,  577-578;  Raleigh, 
praised  by  James  H.  Harris,  553 
Piano  makers,  195,  212,  340,  341,  583-584;  advertisement, 
label  (pictured),  342  illus. 

Piano  tuners,  338,  340,  583-584 

Pianos,  193,  194,  195,  212,  583-584;  Knabe  and  Gaehle,  342; 
Nunns  and  Clark,  315;  scarce,  early  nineteenth-century, 
193 

Pickard,  A.  P.,  307 
“Picture  shop,”  212 
Piedmont,  Appendix  A 
Piedmont  Plateau,  1 
Pierce  family,  26 
Pierce,  W.  W.,  467n 
Pike’s  arithmetic  book  321 
Pilot  Mills,  497 
Pilot  Mountain,  136 
Pine  Mountain,  479 

Pine  trees,  North  Carolina’s  state  tree.  Appendix  A;  (pic¬ 
tured  with  flags),  xvi 
Piney  Grove  A.M.E.  Church,  616 
Piney  Grove  Baptist  Church,  172 
Piney  Grove  Church  neighborhood,  321 
Piney  Woods  Cavalry,  474-475 
Pioneers,  military  (engineers),  69 
Pirsson,  James,  583-584 

Pitcher,  silver,  presented  Thomas  Hogg  for  role  in  initiating 
Raleigh  gas  plant,  280-281,  280  illus. 

Pitt  County,  257,  480n 
Pittsboro,  183 

Pittsborough  Academy,  308,  315 
Pizzini,  (Pizzinni),  Antonio,  270n,  371 
Plank  roads,  257-258;  described,  257;  planned,  Raleigh  to 
Chapel  Hill  via  Morrisville,  426 
Plantation,  Isaac  Hunter’s,  76,  77,  79-85 
Plantations:  antebellum  (Wakefield),  described,  420-421; 
early,  described,  28-29;  diversions  on,  363-364;  small, 
described,  140 

“Planter”  (brand)  tobacco,  564 

“Planter,  rich,”  visited  by  Lafayette,  222,  223n 

Planters’  Hall,  at  fairgrounds,  297 

Plaster  modellers,  253 

Plasterers,  497n 

Plats:  Raleigh,  showing  earliest  buildings  (1797),  95  illus.; 
thousand-acre  purchase  by  state  from  Joel  Lane,  81  illus. 
See  Maps 

Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  303,  314 

Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church  (Fuquay-Varina  area),  527n 
Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church  (Wendell),  618,  658 
Pleasant  Grove  Male  Academy,  304 
Pleasant  Spring  Academy,  190-191 
Pleasant  Spring  Baptist  Church,  172n 
Pleasant  Spring  Christian  Church,  173,  620 
Pleasant’s  store,  507 
Pleasants,  N.C.,  650 
“Plimpton’s  Patent  Roller  Skates,”  580 
Plows:  cotton,  improved,  291;  handmade,  antebellum,  de¬ 
scribed  by  F.  L.  Olmsted  as  “a  most  absurd  little  plow,” 
289  illus.,  289 

Plumbago  (“lead”)  in  Wake,  135-136,  284,  285n.  See  Lead 
(graphite/plumbago) 

Plumbers,  279 

Plumbing,  indoor,  370-371 

Plumlee,  M.  Q.,  179n 

Plummer,  Hannah  Lane,  21n,  473n,  617n 
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Plymouth,  N.  C.,  132,  298  v 

Poem,  by  jailed  mentally  ill  man,  published,  427-428 
Poetry:  composed  for  Independence  Day  celebration,  1961; 
“first  Raleigh  poem,”  89,  90;  local,  published  in  local 
newspapers,  196,  198-199,  308,  346,  347,  362,  377,  527, 
534n,  585 

Poets,  197,  198-199,  335,  336,  337,  345-346,  395,  527,  528n, 
585 

Polemic  Society,  196 

Police  force  (Raleigh);  407,  545,  625;  integrated,  625,  625n 
Politics,  388-400,  454,  594-595;  antebellum,  388-400;  cam¬ 
paign  and  election  customs,  397-400;  during  Civil  War, 
493-494;  Confederate  Party,  493-494;  Conservative  Party, 
493-494,  594-595,  624;  Democratic  Party,  330,  397,  399, 
399-400,  624;  increasing  interest  and  participation  in, 

388- 400;  “Know-Nothingism,”  384-385;  parties  (1860), 
454;  new  Republican  Party,  330,  594-595,  624,  566n;  two- 
party  system,  388-390,  390-391 , 397-400;  Whig  Party,  330, 

389- 394,  399 
Polk,  George  W.,  252 

Polk,  James  Knox  (President),  392,  395,  395-396,  448 
Polk,  Leonidas  (Bishop),  238n,  479,  491 
Polk,  Lucia,  491 

Polk,  Sarah  (Mrs.  William),  188,  238,  360,  437 
Polk,  William,  1  lOn,  122,  154,  165,  188,  205n,  223,  225,  226n, 
237,  238,  272,  309,  395n,  641,  Appendix  E;  family,  435 
Polk-Rayner  House,  122n,  225,  394,  395n,  607  illus.,  641;  as 
“Park  Place,”  607n 
Pollard,  A.  A.,  655 

“Polly  the  Weaver”  (Mrs.  Jacob  Johnson),  157 

Pomarede’s  Panorama,  354 

Pomeroy,  Warren  L.,  258,  270n,  322n,  334 

Pomeroy’s  book  store,  Raleigh,  279 

Pomlitz  (organ  manufacturer),  341  n 

Pomona  (Seth  Jones’s  estate),  xv,  192,  296,  304n 

Pomona  Academy,  192,  304 

Pool,  B.,  660 

Pool,  Hardy,  305 

Pool,  John,  392n 

Pool,  Parker,  551,  643 

Pool,  S.  C.,  574 

Pool,  Thomas,  478-479 

Pool,  William  R.,  568n,  660 

Poole,  Hackney,  506 

Poole,  William  R.,  261, 272,  292,  295,  318-319,  320,  405,  423, 
Appendix  B 
Poole  family,  423 
Poole’s  Siding,  423,  423n 

Poor,  the,  20,  33,  34,  150,  155,  175,  186,  188,  429-431;  chil¬ 
dren,  education  of.  Sabbath  school  for,  175,  619n;  cost  to 
county  for  supporting,  631-632;  given  food  and  clothing 
from  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  552;  medical  needs  of,  433-434; 
newly  poor  (post  Civil  War),  555-558;  Wardens  of,  430, 
430n;  “poor  farm”  (county),  430;  poorhouse  (county), 
430,  430n,  433-434,  631-632 
Pope,  Burwell,  Appendix  E 
Pope,  Burwell  (free  Negro),  161 
Pope,  Holland,  621  n 
Pope,  Willie,  318-319,  Appendix  B 
Pope,  Willis,  71 
Poplar  Creek,  21,  30 

Population  chart  (Wake  towns  incorporated  by  1870s),  Ap¬ 
pendix  A 

Porter,  Henry,  266,  270n,  314 
Porter,  John,  1 16 
Ports  Authority,  Raleigh,  256n 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  154,  434 
Portsmouth  Military  Academy,  316 
Possagno,  Italy,  231n-323n 

“Post  Office,  Century,”  632.  See  Raleigh,  post  offices 
Post  offices:  established  in  Wake  County  during  its  first 
century,  416,  Appendix  C;  first  in  Wake  (Raleigh),  114; 
first  federally-owned  in  Wake,  632  illus.  See  individual 
towns,  communities 
Post  road,  major,  1 14 
Postal  service,  131-132 

Potter,  Henry,  116n,  123,  129,  134,  135,  184n,  220 
Potter,  Robert,  192 
Pottery,  Indian,  6,  6n 
Pound,  Thomas,  93 

Powder  mill,  on  Crabtree  Creek  (Civil  War),  469;  Confeder¬ 
acy  supplied  from,  469;  destroyed  by  Union  troops,  521 
Powell,  Dempsey,  53n,  79 
Powell,  Jesse,  191 
Powell,  Mary  E.  V.,  199n 
Powell,  W.  C.,  606 
Powell  family,  26 

Powell-Fuller  House  (Forestville),  303 
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Powell’s  Bridge,  191,  540 
Powell  (Powell’s)  Creek,  22,  29,  30 
Powers,  Edward,  24,  36 
Powers  family,  22,  25 

Prairie,  Joseph  P.,  564,  572,  573,  573n,  582,  590,  628,  629, 
629n-630n 

“Prairie  block  of  houses”  (Prairie/Trade  Building),  573, 
573n 

Pranks,  266 

Preachers,  413;  black,  importance  in  Negroes’  lives,  169- 
170;  few  in  Wake,  early  nineteenth-century,  168; 
hardships,  168;  hold  services  in  courthouse,  statehouse, 
1 73 ;  itinerant,  31,  168-171;  prohibited  from  holding  office , 
182 

Precambrian  (soils),  Appendix  A 

Precincts:  Banks  among  oldest,  103;  election,  140-141;  new, 
established,  141 

Premiums,  awarded  at  first  State  Fair,  296 
Prendergast,  Michael  A.,  181,  384 
Prendergast,  Mrs.  Michael  A.,  181 
Preparations  for  Civil  War,  458-469,  passim 
“Presbyterian  Church,  Colored”  (Raleigh),  620.  See  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Colored;  Davie  Street  Presbyterian 
Church 

Presbyterian  Church  (Raleigh,  first).  See  First  Presbyterian 
Church  (Raleigh) 

Presbyterian  church,  separate,  1868  effort  to  establish, 
620n-62 1 n 

Presbyterian  Session  House,  used  by  N.C.  Supreme  Court, 
230 

Presbyterians,  use  Wake  Union  Church,  101 
President,  Seventeenth  (Raleigh  native),  156-158.  See 
Johnson,  Andrew 

President  Andrew  Johnson;  letter  from,  543-544;  letters  to, 
from  Wake  Countians,  543-544,  544n.  See  also  Johnson, 
Andrew 

“President  Andrew  Johnson’s  Birthplace,”  lithograph  by 
Louis  Orr,  157  illus. 

Presidents  visiting  Wake  County  while  in  office,  395-396; 

Polk,  395-396,  448;  Buchanan,  396;  Johnson,  590-593 
Preston,  Henry  W.,  350 
“Pretty  Row”  (business  area,  Raleigh),  267 
Price,  Needham,  257,  304,  304-305,  318-319,  549,  549-550; 
family,  361 

Price,  William  J.,  447-448 
Price,  William,  628n 
Price  family,  605 

Price  and  Strother  map  (North  Carolina,  1808),  100  illus. 
Prices:  eighteenth-century  lodging,  meals,  horses,  34-35, 
90-91;  market  (New  York,  Petersburg,  Fayetteville,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Raleigh)  published  in  Register,  289-290;  wartime 
(Revolutionary  War),  71;  Civil  War,  485-488,  486n;  ceil¬ 
ings  set  by  Schofield,  556;  comparison  with  postwar 
prices,  566.  See  also  Market  reports 
Pride,  Edward,  83,  142,  190,  Appendix  B 
Pride,  slave  David,  83 
Pride  family,  190 
Primary  Geography,  492 

Primary  Reader,  printed  at  school  for  deaf,  328n 
Primitive  Baptist  (Raleigh,  1848-1864,  and  later),  331,  565 
Primogeniture,  19 

Primrose,  John,  170,  273,  296n,  575 

Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  (Masonic, 
Negro),  622,  622n 
Prince,  William  A.,  475n 

Princeton  University,  88n,  170;  Library,  viii,  88 
Printers,  413 

Printing,  taught  and  produced  at  school  for  deaf,  327,  328 
Prison,  Central,  598-599,  598n-599n.  See  Penitentiary,  State 
Prisoner  of  war.  Governor  Burke,  73 
Prisoners:  county,  142-143;  Confederate,  in  Federal  pris¬ 
ons,  478,  489n,  497n  512n;  Federal  (Civil  War),  488-489, 
489n,  498n-499n,  510;  state,  employed  in  building 
penitentiary,  598 
Pritchard,  T.  H.,  607n 
Prittie,  Edwin  J.,  532n 
Privette,  Riley,  658 

Prizes,  offered  for  farm  products,  practices,  138-140 

Procter,  Ivan,  family,  421 

Procter,  Ivan,  House  (Wakefield),  422  illus. 

Procter  and  Oliver,  267 
Procter  Street  (Wakefield),  421,  422 
Professional  men  (eighteenth-century),  31,  122-123 
Progress,  Daily,  (Raleigh,  1862-1867),  520,  565;  quoted,  481 , 
486  ,  498n-499n,  506,  507,  508,  518,  527,  528,  530,  533, 
534-535,  535n,  536,  538-539,  543-544,  550,  556,  566,  567, 
578-579;  special  “extra”  issued  (Apr.  27,  1865),  538; 
warned  by  Union  general  about  editorial  comments,  520, 


520n-521n 

Projectile  points,  Indian,  4  illus.,  5  illus. 

Property,  confiscated  during  Revolution,  62,  105n;  from 
draft  evaders,  70 
Propst,  Mrs.  William  S.,  346n 

Prosperity;  after  capitol  rebuilding  decision,  241;  antebel¬ 
lum,  fostering  arts,  265  ,  300;  enhanced  by  rail  connec¬ 
tions,  246;  signs  of,  248 

Protest,  against  capital  site,  by  Convention  members  (1788), 
77;  by  legislators  (1792),  78 

Provincial  Congresses,  Appendix  E;  Second,  57;  Third,  57; 
Fourth,  63;  Fifth,  64 

Prussian-born  Wake  Countians,  282,  468n 
Pseudosuchian  reptile  remains,  1,  In,  1  illus. 

Pugh,  J.  M„  654-655 
Pullen,  R.  S.,  607n 

Pullen,  Richard  Stanhope,  607n,  614  ,  641,  642 

Pullen,  Turner,  318-319,  320,  Appendix  B 

“Pullentown,”  641n 

Pulley,  William,  Jr.,  475n 

Pulliam,  Benjamin,  87,  92 

Pulliam,  Drury,  87,  92 

Pulliam,  Martha  and  sister.  A.,  173 

Pulliam,  R.  W.,  563n,  576 

Pumps,  public,  145,  243 

Puns:  on  gaslight  sponsor’s  name,  280;  on  newspaper 
editor’s  name,  331-332;  on  Wake  County  family  names, 
places,  in  novel,  337n 
Punishment,  corporal,  403,  403-404 
Purefoy,  A.  F.,  605,  655n 
Purefoy,  J.  S.,  304,  656-657 
Purefoy,  James  S.,  417 
Purefoy,  John,  300 

Purefoy’s  Hotel  (Wake  Forest),  417,  656-657 

Purnell,  Thomas  R.,  Appendix  E 

Purnell  family,  104 

Purnell  (community),  104 

Putney,  William  H.,  297,  324 

Puttick  (Patrick),  James,  253 

Puttick,  James,  253n,  277,  382,  394,  452,  482 

Puttick,  Mary,  482 


Quakers,  54 

Quarantine,  required  for  infectious  disease  victims,  439 
Quarriers.  See  Stonecutters,  masons,  quarriers 
Quarries,  furnishing  capitol  materials,  253.  See  also  Quarry, 
state 

Quarries,  stone,  cited  by  Lawson,  8 
Quarry,  city,  near  San  Domingo  neighborhood,  644 
Quarry,  state  (east  of  capitol),  205,  236,  239,  240-241,  309, 
406n,  586;  as  execution  site,  404;  Confederate  soldiers’ 
graves  at,  587;  pictured  in  map  detail,  295  illus.;  Union 
soldiers’  graves  at,  587 
Quarry,  Penitentiary,  598 

Quarry,  the  Rock,  218n.  See  also  Quarry,  state 
Quartzite,  6 
Quitrents,  14,  19,  25 


Raboteau,  Catherine,  188-189,  425 
Raboteau,  John  S.,  Appendix  D 
Race  course.  State,  125n,  358n 

Race,  non-scheduled,  between  trains  of  Chatham  and  North 
Carolina  railroads,  649 

Race  relations,  damaged  by  Nat  Turner,  insurrection,  233 
Racial  harmony:  extolled,  385-386;  stressed  at  Freedmen’s 
Convention,  553-554,  at  Emancipation  Day  celebrations, 
579;  urged,  in  wake  of  KKK  advent,  5%,  596n 
Racing,  horse:  125,  218,  356-358;  advertisement,  357  illus.; 
results,  reported  in  newspapers,  358;  tracks,  125,  125n, 
218,  218n,  357,  358,  358n 
Rafts,  20 

Ragsdale,  Thomas  L.,  190 
“Rail  Road  to  the  Neuse,”  projected,  238 
Railroads,  134,  256,  258-265,  264n,  296,  371-372;  accidents, 
262;  affected  by  financial  panics,  576;  agents,  249;  cars 
built  locally,  648;  captured  in  Civil  War,  510;  companies 
chartered,  238;  depots,  262  illus.,  263,  416,  460n,  598,  636 
illus.,  648,  649,  656-657;  engines,  described,  247,  258-259; 
engines,  named,  246,  247,  247n,  258,  262,  263n;  ex¬ 
cursions,  251-252,  258,  649;  as  farm-to-market  aid,  289, 
290;  first  in  Wake  County,  246-251;  freight,  250;  impor¬ 
tance  of  to  Wake  towns,  communities,  264.  265,  282,  289, 
648-649,  659-661;  link,  between  Wake  and  Virginia,  245- 
246;  maps  (details  from),  262  illus.,  426  illus.;  meetings, 
238;  mergers,  259n,  265n;  military  importance,  499;  mini¬ 
ature,  in  Goneke  Hall,  194n;  movement,  245;  passenger 
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service,  262,  passenger  fares,  249;  rails  (early),  described 
246,  258;  receipts  from  freight,  mail,  passengers,  258 
rights-of-way  through  Wake,  261, 262n;  roundhouse,  648 
shops,  282,  460n,  468,  564,  648;  signaling  system,  262 
sleeping  chair  coaches,  648;  time  service  in  Raleigh,  264 
timetable,  660  illus.;  travel  safety,  speed,  248-249,  258 
unsuccessful  lines,  259-260;  warehouse  facilities,  262 
illus.  263,  264 

Railway  companies:  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  264n; 
Chatham,  265,  265n,  427,  648-649,  648n,  651,  652,  656, 
658-659;  Columbia  and  Charlotte,  246n;  Experimental 
(Raleigh  &  Quarry  Experimental),  236-239,  237n,  238n, 
240,  245;  North  Carolina,  260-265,  282,  290,  296,  423,  425, 
426,  427,  461,  500,  504,  515,  516,  580n,  645-646,  648-649, 
654-655,  660,  661,  661n;  Raleigh  and  Augusta  (see 
Chatham);  Raleigh  and  Columbia,  260;  Raleigh  and  Fay¬ 
etteville,  260;  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  238,  246-251, 256,  257, 
258-259,  260,  282,  289,  290,  296,  355,  366,  372,  385,  390, 
395,  461,  560n,  564,  648,  654-655,  656-657,  659,  660;  Ra¬ 
leigh  and  Pamlico  (Sound),  657n,  659n;  Raleigh  &  Quarry 
Experimental  (see  Experimental);  Richmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville,  264n;  South  Carolina,  239,  257;  Southern,  264n; 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  246n;  Western  and  Atlantic, 
246n;  Western  North  Carolina,  264n;  Wilmington  and 
Raleigh,  238n;  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  238,  238n,  247, 
260,  264n 
Raines,  Rena,  365 
Rainey,  Godfrey,  620 
“Ralegh,  Citie  of,  in  Virginia,”  83 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  83,  86,  250,  266,  344;  devices  from  coat 
of  arms  used  on  Raleigh  city  flag,  iii,  86;  woodcut  of,  86 
illus. 

“Raleigh,”  derivation  of  word,  86 

“Raleigh,  the”  (races),  218 

Raleigh,  the  (railroad  engine),  247 

Raleigh:  two  Confederate  ships,  so  named,  494 

Raleigh,  City  of:  aldermen.  See  Raleigh:  governing  bodies 

— annexations,  105n 

—area  (1792),  82;  (after  1857),  413,  637,  637n;  (1860s),  104- 
105,  105n 

— birthdate  (1792),  85;  different  from  charter  date  (1795), 
109,  111  illus. 

—buildings,  earliest,  95  illus. 

— business  district,  265,  266,  636,  636  illus. 

— capital  of  North  Carolina,  chap.  5flf. 

— census,  special  (1858),  412-413,  413n,  413n-414n 
— chief  officer:  Intendant  of  Police  (1795-1857),  110,  114, 
143-145,  146,  147,  243,  339,  396,  406,  406n,  407,  410,  437, 
438,  446,  Appendix  D;  Mayor  (1857-),  41 1-412,  472,  498- 
499,  505-506,  533-534,  535-536,  545,  546,  590,  598,  Appen¬ 
dix  D 

— citizens,  earliest,  90-93;  aid  Fayetteville  fire  victims,  228; 
defend  town  against  criticism,  1798,  96;  duties  in  event  of 
fire,  409;  without  municipal  voice,  110 
— city  auditoriums.  See  Auditoriums 
— city  charters:  original  (1795),  109;  (1803),  143-145,  148, 
407;  (1806),  144-145;  (1813),  145,  145n;  (1857),  263,  411- 
412,  414n;  (1866),  624;  (1871),  624;  (1875),  624 
— city  code  books:  (1816),  144  illus.;  (1857),  412  illus. 

— city  commissioners.  See  Raleigh:  governing  bodies 
— city  elections,  143-145,  405,  624 

— city  flag,  bearing  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  arms  on  reverse,  iii, 
xvi 

—city  halls:  first  (1840),  338,  347,  353,  354,  394,  405-407, 
493,  580,  582;  second  (1870),  572,  628  illus.,  628-629;  third 
(1911),  272n,  575n;  fourth  (1961) 

—city  limits:  (original,  1792),  207n;  (1857),  411-413;  (1907), 
641n;  (1980s),  104-105,  634n 

— city  ordinances,  403,  406,  409-411,  438-439;  published, 
411-412;  “blue  laws,”  149,  149-150 
— county  seat  of  Wake,  xvi,  107,  Appendix  A 
— cultural,  educational  center,  128,  317 
— dangerous  moments  (April  1865),  507-508,  507n,  530-534, 
532n 


— defense  plans:  War  of  1812,  154;  Civil  War:  see  Fortifica¬ 
tions 

— descriptions:  (1798),  90-91,  96;  (1816),  205;  (after  1831, 
1832  fires),  234n;  (1865),  527-528;  (1871),  573 
— established  by  General  Assembly  (1792),  xvi,  85,  chap.  5 
(74-96) 

— financial,  shopping  center,  128,  376-377 
— fires,  fire  fighting.  See  Fire  companies.  Fire  engines;  Fire 
protection;  Fire-fighting;  Fires 
— governing  bodies:  City  Commissioners,  105,  110,  113, 
1 14,  144-145,  263,  385,  386.  407,  544n,  545,  593-594,  640; 
acquire  site  for,  help  State  Fair,  294-296;  aid  volunteers’ 
families  (Civil  War),  485;  board  minutes:  lost,  1  lOn,  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  beginning  1843,  406n;  extend  streets 


for  developments,  640;  first  board,  109-111;  grant  gas 
company  rights-of-way  along  city  streets,  279;  invitation 
to  President  Andrew  Johnson,  590-591;  Negro  members 
(1869-1901)  275-276,  (1961-)  624n-625n;  order  sanitation 
measures,  438;  predominantly  Republican  (1869-1875), 
624;  recommend  smallpox  vaccination,  437;  retain  own¬ 
ership  of  State  Fairgrounds,  298;  sued  over  street  condi¬ 
tions,  263;  support  Wake  volunteers,  Mexican  War,  447; 
surrender  city  (1865),  506;  succeeded  (1875)  by  Board  of 
Aldermen,  q.v. 

— government:  antebellum,  143-145,  263,  405,  411;  provi¬ 
sional  (military  rule),  544-545;  postwar,  544,  624-629,  634 
— historic  properties:  Andrew  Johnson  Birthplace,  157 
illus.,  535n;  Mordecai  House,  Park,  ix,  21  In,  535n.  See 
Johnson,  Andrew;  Mordecai  Historic  Park;  Mordecai 
House 

— history,  unpublished  (1950s),  15 
— hospitality  noted,  123-124,  196-197,  490n 
— industries  located  southwest  of  capitol,  636 
— lots  (original),  purchasers,  prices,  84-85;  sale  (1792),  82 
illus.,  84-85;  size  prescribed  by  General  Assembly,  79 
— maps.  See  Maps:  Raleigh 
— market,  90,  126,  128.  See  Markets 
— market  houses.  See  Market  House  (Raleigh) 

— motto,  379n 

— municipal  finances,  taxes,  143-145,  406-407,  625 
— municipal  records:  lost,  destroyed,  xxxi,  llOn,  519n 
— naming,  83,  86n 
— parks,  82  illus.,  83 

—population,  126-127,  128,  228n,  233,  412-413,  413n,  518n, 
637,  637n,  Appendix  A 

— property  listing,  valuation,  92,  110,  117,  246,  413n-414n, 
415,  638 

— redevelopment  project  (Southside),  620n 
— residents,  earliest,  90-93,  91  n,  96 
— rumored  to  become  Confederate  capital,  490 
— second  city  so  named  established  in  North  Carolina,  86 
— site  commissioners,  35 

— size,  relative  to  otherNC  towns:  (antebellum  period),  412; 

(1870),  637,  637n;  (1980),  Appendix  A 
— streets:  addresses  changed  (1884),  582n;  affected  by  rail¬ 
roads,  263;  clearing,  83,  90;  condition  described.  111,  263, 
462n;  encroachments  on,  144;  improvements,  407,  625; 
lighting,  150,  240,  280;  macadamazing,  625;  measures  to 
remove  filth,  438;  new,  opened  in  Raleigh  suburbs,  640; 
original,  names,  82-83,  83n,  85;  overseers  (1792),  91-92; 
stepping  stones  added,  625;  unpaved,  559  illus.;  upkeep, 
92,  109,  111;  width,  84 

— suburban  development,  postwar,  638,  642;  suburbs  an¬ 
nexed  (1857),  413,  413n-414n;  suit  against  annexation, 
414n 

— surrender  of,  499,  505-507;  two  surrender  parties,  506n 
— urban  problems,  early,  110-111 
—wards,  407,  411-412 

— water  supply,  system,  145-147;  pumps,  409,  411 
Raleigh  Academy,  114,  174,  183-187,  185  illus.,  190,  193, 
194, 196, 199,  202,  214,  215,  233,  272, 300,  305n,  308,  313, 
316,  323,  435;  boosts  Raleigh  economy,  185-186;  build¬ 
ings,  185,  186-187;  charter  and  first  trustees,  183-184; 
curricula,  184,  185,  186;  purchased  by  William  Peace, 
186-187;  sponsors,  183-184;  students  from  many  counties, 
states,  185 

Raleigh  Amateur  Band,  297 

Raleigh  and  Augusta  Railroad.  See  Railway  companies 
Raleigh  and  Columbia  Railroad.  See  Railway  companies 
Raleigh  and  Fayetteville  Railroad.  See  Railway  companies 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad.  See  Railway  companies 
Raleigh  and  Pamlico  (Sound)  Railroad.  See  Railway  com¬ 
panies 

Raleigh  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  149-150 
Raleigh  Auxiliary  Society  for  colonizing  free  Negroes,  165 
Raleigh  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  268n,  575,  576 
Raleigh  Baptist  Association,  306,  379,  383-384,  618 
Raleigh  Baptist  Church  (First).  See  First  Baptist  Church 
(Raleigh) 

Raleigh  Baptist  Female  Seminary,  313,  583,  606-607,  607n, 
607  illus.,  641 
Raleigh  Baseball  Club,  580 
Raleigh  Bayonet  Factory,  468 
Raleigh  Blues,  221,  223 
Raleigh  Board  of  Trade,  560,  574 
Raleigh  Cemetery  Association,  589,  589n 
Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  574n;  photograph  from,  632 
Raleigh  Chamber  of  Industry,  574 
Raleigh  Circuit,  Methodist  Church,  176 
Raleigh  City  Band,  340 

Raleigh  City  Corps,  volunteer  city  defense  unit  (1812),  154 
Raleigh  Classical,  Mathematical  &  Military  Academy,  309n 
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Raleigh  Co-operative  Land  and  Building  Association,  643, 
645 

Raleigh  Cotton  and  Growers’  Exchange,  560 
Raleigh  County,  proposed  as  new  name  for  Wake  (1805),  44, 
141-142 

Raleigh  Debating  Club,  334 

Raleigh  District,  141 

Raleigh  Education  Association,  604 

“Raleigh  Favorite”  tobacco,  564 

Raleigh  Female  Benevolent  Society,  188,  432 

Raleigh  Female  Seminary,  345 

Raleigh  Gas  Company,  gas  works,  626,  639  illus. 

Raleigh  Gaslight  Company,  279-281,  324-325 
Raleigh  Glee  and  Instrumental  Society,  340 
Raleigh  Guards,  445,  448-449,  451;  in  War  of  1812,  153-154 
Raleigh  Hebrew  Association  Cemetery,  590,  590n 
Raleigh  Herald  and  N.C.  Miscellany  (Raleigh,  proposed 
1843)  330n 

Raleigh  Historic  Properties  Commission,  117-118 
Raleigh  Historic  Sites  (Properties)  Commission,  1 18n,  21  In, 
243,  535n 

Raleigh  Housing  Authority,  620n 

Raleigh  Institute,  309-319,  344,  616n-617n.  See  Shaw  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute  (University) 

Raleigh  Iron  Works,  563n 
“Raleigh  Letter,”  Henry  Clay’s,  394 
Raleigh  Library  Company,  196,  202 
Raleigh  Literary  Society,  334 
Raleigh  Little  Theatre  site,  vicinity,  561n,  644 
Raleigh  Male  Academy,  335,  606 
Raleigh  Manufacturing  Company,  563n 
Raleigh  Mechanics  Building  and  Loan  Association,  576-577 
Raleigh  Mechanics’  Association,  276-277,  277n 
Raleigh  Memorial  Association,  587n 
Raleigh  Memorial  Auditorium,  81,  207 
Raleigh  Merchants  Bureau,  574n 
Raleigh  Methodist  Church,  394,  519,  585 
Raleigh  Methodist  Female  Seminary,  314,  314n 
Raleigh  Military  Academy,  309n 
Raleigh  Museum.  See  Museum,  Marling’s 
Raleigh  Mutual  Relief  and  Charitable  Association,  485 
Raleigh  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  575 
Raleigh  National  Bank,  576 
Raleigh  Paper  Mill.  See  Mills 
Raleigh  Peace  Society,  155-156,  183 
Raleigh  Ports  Authority,  256n 
Raleigh  Post,  commanders  of  (1867-1868),  593-594 
Raleigh  Powder  Mill.  See  Mills 
Raleigh  Presbyterian  Church.  See  First  Presbyterian 
Raleigh  Register.  See  Register 
Raleigh  Rifles,  472,  479,  483 
Raleigh  Savings  Institution,  272 
Raleigh  Silk  Company,  295-296 
Raleigh  Silk  Society,  287 
Raleigh  Sunday  School  Union,  175 
Raleigh  Theater,  200,  203,  219,  350-352,  354;  combination 
hall  and  Masonic  lodge,  199-201 
Raleigh  Thespian  Society,  199,  350-352 
Raleigh  Thespians,  581 
Raleigh  Times  (1847-1852),  330 
Raleigh  Township,  104-105,  633,  634n 
Raleigh  Typographical  Society,  277 ,  277n 
Raleigh  Typographical  Union  No.  54,  277 
Raleigh  Unitarian  Fellowship,  182n 
Raleigh  Volunteer  Guards,  151,  152,  155 
Raleigh  YMCA,  334n,  622-623,  623n 
Raleigh  YWCA,  619n 
Raleigh- Durham  Airport,  381  n 
Raleigh’s  “Three  Days,”  250 

Ram  Cat,  626;  vicinity,  53n.  See  Ramsgate,  Rhamkatte 

Ramcat  Road,  53 n 

Ramsay,  Charles  R.,  330 

Ramsay,  W.  F.,  338 

Ramseur,  Stephen  Dodson,  473,  479 

Ramsgate  Road,  53n 

Rand,  John,  31,  57,  63,  64,  71,  72,  123,  Appendix  E 
Rand,  Lucy,  365 
Rand,  N.  B.,  601 
Rand,  Nathaniel,  365 

Rand,  Nathaniel  G.,  244,  252,  261,  318-319,  389,  400,  Ap¬ 
pendix  E 

Rand,  Oscar  R.,  473,  483 

Rand,  Parker,  244,  260,  271,  400,  419,  423,  430 

Rand,  Walter,  Appendix  E 

Rand,  William,  Jr.,  39 

Rand  family,  102,  190 

Rand’s  Mill,  102,  511,  548 

Randall,  A.  W.,  591 


Randall,  W.  G.,  sketch  by,  46  illus. 

Randolph  County,  63,  69,  546,  585 
Randolph-Macon,  314 

Raney,  Kate  Denson  (Mrs.  Richard  Beverly),  iii 

Raney,  R.  Beverly,  251 

Ranger,  public  lands,  93 

Rannie,  Mr.,  ventriloquist,  219 

Ransom,  Lucy,  621  n 

Ransom’s  Bridge,  N.C.,  562 

Rasp  (Raleigh,  1841-1842),  330;  woodcut  illustration,  331 
illus.;  quoted,  255,  277,  325-326,  344,  359,  375,  385 
Rates,  tavern.  See  Taverns 
Raven,  A.  R.,  650 

Ravenscroft,  John  Stark  (Bishop),  179,  180,  187,  312;  crypt 
of,  180n 

Ravenscroft  School,  313,  607n 
Ray,  Charles,  555n 
Ray,  E.  H.,  627,  Appendix  B 
Ray,  Erastus  H.,  475n 
Ray,  William  B.,  557 
Rayner,  Isaiah,  567-568 

Rayner,  Kenneth,  394,  434,  506,  534n,  586,  Appendix  E 

Rayner,  Samuel,  631,  631n 

Razor  Strop  Man,  354n 

Read,  Jesse,  198 

Reade,  Edwin  G.,  393 

Reading  rooms,  1%,  203,  243,  333-334.  See  Libraries 
Reams,  Cornelius  F.,  564 
Reavis,  Louisa,  484n 
Reconstruction  Acts,  543,  593,  594 
Reconstruction  period,  543-635,  636-667,  669 
Record,  (Raleigh,  1865),  565 

Records,  public:  colonial  land,  14,  20;  county,  (see  Wake, 
County  of;  municipal  (see  Raleigh;  Rolesville);  state,  74, 
75,  208,  230 

Recreation,  354-358.  See  Entertainment;  Games;  Planta¬ 
tion,  diversions 
Red  Bottom  Academy,  306 
Red  Buck  Branch,  22 
Red  Meeting  House  (Hollands),  172 
Redding,  William,  photograph  by,  121 
Redford,  Miss,  605,  654n 
Reece,  John,  148 
Reeder,  Francis  H.,  277 
Reedy  Creek,  21,  45n 
Reedy  Creek  Park  (in  Umstead  Park),  650 
Reedy  Spring  Branch,  21 
Reeves,  Charlotte,  54 
Reeves,  George  H.,  Jr.,  474n,  510n,  512n 
“Refugee,  the  Blind,”  493 
Refugees,  Civil  War,  464,  489-491,  498n-499n 
Register,  Sherrill  and  Carolyn,  18 In 
Register  of  Deeds.  See  Wake  County 
Register,  Raleigh,  (1799-1863);  begins  publication,  113-114, 

1 14n;  editor  pictured,  113  illus.;  first  daily  issue,  pictured, 
331  illus.;  moves  to  Petersburg,  493n,  520;  office,  146, 
427-428;  portions  reproduced,  86  illus.,  113  illus.,  149 
illus.,  229  illus.,  249  illus.,  342  illus.,  357  illus.,  446  illus.; 
publishes  literature,  196,  197,  197  illus.,  199n;  publishes 
city  commissioners  minutes,  xxxi;  reappearance  1867  as 
new  paper,  564-565;  quoted,  27,  58, 69-70.  94-96, 98,  lOln, 
115,  117,  120n,  124,  126,  129,  129-130,  130-131,  132,  133, 
134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  142-143,  146,  146-147, 
148,  149-150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  158,  159,  160, 

161-162,  166-167,  169,  171,  173-174,  174,  176,  180,  181, 

183,  187,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192,  194-195,  196,  199-200, 
202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  209-210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215, 
216,  218-219,  223,  225,  226n,  227-228,  230,  231n,  235-236, 
239,  240-241,  241,  243,  245-246,  248,  250,  256n,  258-259,- 
264,  265,  266,  270,  273,  280,  284,  285,  287,  288,  289,  290, 
291,  295,  2%,  302,  308,  317,  320,  327,  330,  332,  333, 
334-335,  335,  337-338,  342-343,  343n,  346,  348-349,  350, 
351,  352,  354-355,  354n,  355,  359,  360,  361-363,  366,  367, 
368,  370,  371-372,  371,  372,  374,  375,  376-377,  382-383, 
384,  385-386,  390-392,  393,  399  ,  400  ,  403-404,  406,  409, 

414-415,  418,  420-421,  422,  423-424,  427-428,  431,  434, 

435,  439,  441,  445-446,  449-450,  452,  455,  457-458,  460, 
465,  468,  482,  487,  487n,  489,  490,  496n,  631-632 
Regulators,  37-40,  41,  49-54,  668;  Regulation,  War  of  the, 
49-54 

Reid,  Charlie,  372 

Reid,  Elizabeth  D.  See  Murray,  Elizabeth  Reid 
Reid,  Governor  David,  381 
Reid,  James  (Rev.),  314 

Reid,  James  W.,  Jr.,  photographs  by,  1,  2,  9,  12,  23,  26,  48, 
65,86,  113,  119,  121,  133,  144,  149,  152,  171,  178,  181,  197, 
206,  240,  242,  249,  251,  262,  278,  280,  283,  293,  307,  320, 
331,  336,  342,  357,  380,  383,  391,  412,  418,  421,  425,  426, 
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442,  446,  467,  474,  487,  492,  508,  513,  517,  524,  568,  581, 
590,  599,  669 
Reid,  Numa  F.,  314 
Reid,  W.  B.,  250 

Religion,  9,  31-33,  377-387;  antebellum,  377-389;  “August 
meeting,”  381;  books  on,  published  in  Wake,  198; 
Catholics  acquire  Baptist  building,  386;  choirs  form  soci¬ 
ety,  385;  church-sponsored  charities,  benefits,  432-433; 
controversies,  377,  383-384,  384;  cooperation  among 
churches,  385-386;  discrimination,  intolerance,  181-182, 
384-385;  eighteenth-century,  31-33;  early  nineteenth- 
century,  168-183;  missionaries,  377,  378,  379,  379n;  New 
Testament  translated  into  Chinese  dialect,  379;  postwar, 
615-621;  publications,  170,  330-331,  476n,  565;  revivals, 
169,  377,  381;  services  held  at  insane  asylum,  385,  at 
Parish  Grove,  430,  during  Revolutionary  War,  68-69,  in 
statehouse,  108,  173,  174,  176,  177,  178-179,  in  Union 
Square,  177,  519;  and  social  life,  377;  union  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  Sabbath  School,  385.  See  Churches;  individual 
church  names 

Religious  Herald  (Richmond),  quoted,  255 
Remedies,  home,  440-441 

“Reminiscences  of  Raleigh”  lecture  by  K.  P.  Battle,  586 

Ren,  John,  93 

Rench,  John,  22n 

Rencher,  Abram,  189 

Rencher,  John  G.,  Appendix  B 

Renn,  Joseph  J.,  654 

Rental  prices,  postwar  Raleigh,  638;  “Save-Rent”  commu¬ 
nities,  643,  644 

Reptiles,  Age  of,  1;  “terrible  reptiles,”  1 
Republican  Party  (formed  1867),  330,  594-595,  624;  national 
party,  566n 

Republican  Touchstone  (Raleigh,  1840),  330 
Rescue  Fire  Company  (Raleigh),  584,  586 
Rescue,  the  (fire  engine),  410 
Research  Triangle  Park,  661n,  668 
Reserves:  Junior,  498;  Senior,  498 
Reservoirs,  street.  See  Cisterns 
“Resistance  meeting,”  Crabtree  District,  458-459 
Resolves,  Halifax,  63 

Restauranteurs,  restaurants:  268,  277,  298,  372 
Revenue  acts,  state,  protested,  277 

Revolution,  American,  14,  16,  19,  27,  55,  chap.  4(47-73),  222 
Revolutionary  War,  American,  30,  35,  chap.  4  (57-73),  74, 
91,  222,  668-669;  Battle  of  Brandywine,  223,  Negroes  in, 
68;  sketch  of  soldier,  70  illus. ;  veterans,  129,  225;  grave¬ 
stone  of  veteran,  65  illus. 

Revolver,  Colt,  467  illus. 

Rewards,  from  state  to  Negroes:  for  foiling  statehouse  rob¬ 
bery  attempt,  162;  for  fire-fighting  aid,  147,  162;  for  saving 
statehouse  (1816),  145 
Rex  Hospital.  See  Hospitals 

Rex,  John,  152,  164,  434,  439;  provides  for  freeing  slaves, 
164-165 

Rex,  Malinda,  165 

Rhamkatte  (Rham  Katte,  Ram  Cat,  Ramsgate):  53n,  524, 
626;  Bard  of,  53n;  Road,  53n,  364,  513;  “Rhamkatte 
Roaster,”  53n;  vicinity,  53n,  524,  626 
Rhodes,  Benjamin,  610 
Rhodes,  W.  A.,  658 
Rhodes  family,  658 
Rhone,  Oliver,  610 

Rice’s  Grand  Exposition  of  Wonders,  353 
Rice,  Dan,  353 

Rice,  John,  49,  64,  Appendix  E 
Richardson,  C.  J.,  498 
Richardson,  Dalt,  306n 
Richardson,  Martha  R.,  303 
Richardson,  W.  E.,  658,  Appendix  E 
Richardson,  W.  R.,  506,  506n,  545,  624 
Richardson  family,  658 

Richardson  and  Nowell,  Richardson  and  Hobbs  stores 
(Eagle  Rock  vicinity),  658 
Richland  Creek,  22,  172n 

Richmond,  202,  235,  247,  270,  279,  290,  351,  367,  462n,  472, 
490,  494,  498,  500,  503,  584,  651 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  264n 
Richmond  County,  79-85,  83n,  254 
Richmond  County,  Virginia,  104n 
Richmond  Farmer's  Register,  quoted,  238,  241 
Richmond  Medical  College,  440 
Richmond  newspaper  correspondent,  quoted,  472 
Richmond  Whig,  quoted,  246 
Ricks,  Virgil,  624n-625n 
Riddick,  Richard,  253 
Riddick,  Samuel,  553 
Ridgecrest  Baptist  Church,  13n 


Ridgeway  (community),  321;  school  district,  323 
Religious  Herald  (Richmond),  quoted,  255 
Remedies,  home,  440-441 

“Reminiscences  of  Raleigh”  lecture  by  K.  P.  Battle,  586 

Ren, John,  93 

Rench,  John,  22n 

Rencher,  Abram,  189 

Rencher,  John  G.,  Appendix  B 

Renn,  Joseph  J.,  654 

Rental  prices,  postwar  Raleigh,  638;  “Save-Rent”  commu¬ 
nities,  643,  644 

Reptiles,  Age  of,  1;  “terrible  reptiles,”  1 
Republican  Party  (formed  1867),  330,  594-595,  624;  national 
party,  566n 

Republican  Touchstone  (Raleigh,  1840),  330 
Rescue  Fire  Company  (Raleigh),  584,  586 
Rescue,  the  (fire  engine),  410 
Research  Triangle  Park,  66 In,  668 
Reserves:  Junior,  498;  Senior,  498 
Reservoirs,  street.  See  Cisterns 
“Resistance  meeting,”  Crabtree  District,  458-459 
Resolves,  Halifax,  63 

Restauranteurs,  restaurants:  268,  277,  298,  372 
Revenue  acts,  state,  protested,  277 
Revolution,  American,  14,  16,  19,  27,  55,  chap.  4(47-73),  222 
Revolutionary  War,  American,  30,  35,  chap.  4  (57-73),  74, 
91, 222,  668-669;  Battle  of  Brandywine,  223,  Negroes 
in,  68;  sketch  of  soldier,  70  illus.;  veterans,  129,  225; 
gravestone  of  veteran,  65  illus. 

Revolver,  Colt,  467  illus. 

Rewards,  from  state  to  Negroes:  for  foiling  statehouse  rob¬ 
bery  attempt,  162;  for  fire-fighting  aid,  147,  162;  for 
saving  statehouse  (1816),  145 
Rex  Hospital.  See  Hospitals 

Rex,  John,  152,  164,  434,  439;  provides  for  freeing  slaves, 
164-165 

Rex,  Malinda,  165 

Rhamkatte  (Rham  Katte,  Ram  Cat,  Ramsgate):  53n,  524, 
626;  Bard  of,  53n;  Road,  53n,  364,  513;  “Rhamkatte 
Roaster,”  53n;  vicinity,  53n,  524,  626 
Rhodes,  Benjamin,  610 
Rhodes,  W.  A.,  658 
Rhodes  family,  658 
Rhone,  Oliver,  610 

Rice’s  Grand  Exposition  of  Wonders,  353 
Rice,  Dan,  353 

Rice,  John,  49,  64,  Appendix  E 
Richardson,  C.  J.,  498 
Richardson,  Dalt,  306n 
Richardson,  Martha  R.,  303 
Richardson,  W.  E.,  658,  Appendix  E 
Richardson,  W.  R.,  506,  506n,  545,  624 
Richardson  family,  658 

Richardson  and  Nowell,  Richardson  and  Hobbs  stores 
(Eagle  Rock  vicinity),  658 
Richland  Creek,  22,  172n 

Richmond,  202,  235,  247,  270,  279,  290,  351,  367,  462n,  472, 
490,  494,  498,  500,  503,  584,  651 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  264n 
Richmond  County,  79-85,  83n,  254 
Richmond  County,  Virginia,  104n 
Richmond  Farmer's  Register,  quoted,  238,  241 
Richmond  Medical  College,  440 
Richmond  newspaper  correspondent,  quoted,  472 
Richmond  Whig,  quoted,  246 
Ricks,  Virgil,  624n-625n 
Riddick,  Richard,  253 
Riddick,  Samuel,  553 
Ridgecrest  Baptist  Church,  13n 
Ridgeway  (community),  321;  school  district,  323 
Riding-chair  maker,  211 
Ridley,  Bromfield,  31,  49,  123,  499,  501-502 
Rifle  pits,  Union,  near  Norris  Branch,  512 
Riggs(bee?),  Mr.,  469 

Rights,  Equal,  League  (North  Carolina),  555 
Riley  Hill,  the  (Wendell  area),  658 
Riley  Hill  Baptist  Church,  618,  658 
Ringgold,  Major,  451 

Ringgold  Artillery,  Artillerists,  395,  448,  451,  451n 
Ringgold  Guards,  451 

Riots:  act  dealing  with,  40;  at  Johnston  County  Court,  39; 
military,  36,  494,  494n;  in  Raleigh,  over  “Grog  Alley,” 
405 

Roads:  affected  by  weather,  131, 51 1;  clearing,  repair  of,  19, 
34,  91-92;  corduroyed  by  Union  troops,  511;  county  reg¬ 
ulations,  131;  described,  53n,  256n;  inadequacy,  42,  97, 
131-134,  140-141 , 225,  288-289;  plank,  257-258,  described, 
257;  signposts,  131;  turnpike,  133 
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Roanoke,  497n 

Roanoke  (Confederate  ship,  formerly  Raleigh ),  494 

Roanoke  Island,  83 

Robberies,  See  Crime 

Roberts,  N.  F.,  644 

Roberts,  W.  C.,  464 

Robertson,  James,  54-55;  historical  marker,  55n 

Robertson,  John,  153n 

Robertson,  Jonathan  Friar,  54n 

Robertson,  Leonidas  W.,  475n 

Robertson,  William  T.,  422 

Robertson  family,  26 

Robinson,  Governor  Charles,  of  Kansas,  600n 

Robinson,  J.  H.,  665 

Robinson,  John,  580 

Robinson,  John  C.,  552 

Robinson,  Moncure,  246 

Robinson  family,  100 

Robinson  &  Eldred’s  Great  National  Circus,  353 

Robinson’s  (John)  Circus,  580 

Rochester  Heights,  619n 

Rock  Quarry  Cemetery,  587 

Rock  Quarry  road,  507 

“Rock,  the  eagle,”  (at  Eagle  Rock),  422-423  ,  422n 
Rockingham  County,  319n 
Rocky  Branch,  22,  100,  146-147,  436,  513 
Rodgers,  Joshua,  271 

Rogers,  Aaron,  53n,  101,  142,  152,  153-154,  155,  163  192 
222,  223n,  260,  270  ’ 

Rogers,  Allen,  Appendix  E 
Rogers,  Allen,  Jr.,  318-319,  389,  Appendix  E 
Rogers,  Benajamin,  189n 
Rogers,  Brodie,  4% 

Rogers,  C.  C.,  654-655 

Rogers,  Calvin  J.,  307,  630,  Appendixes  B  E 
Rogers,  Captain,  215 
Rogers,  Dred,  91 
Rogers,  Etheldred  (Dred),  79,  91 
Rogers,  Felix,  364,  497n,  548-549 
Rogers,  George,  364,  497n,  548-549 
Rogers,  Hilliard,  family,  437-438 
Rogers,  Isaac,  360 
Rogers,  J.  Rowan,  475,  475n 
Rogers,  James,  306 
Rogers,  John  C.,  358 
Rogers,  John,  36,  109,  364,  Appendix  E 
Rogers,  Mary  Ann,  306n 
Rogers,  Mary  Jeffreys,  415n 
Rogers,  Matilda  Shipp  (Mrs.  Felix),  548-549 
Rogers,  Michael,  49,  53n,  55,  56,  57,  59,  64,  66,  68,  79,  101, 
223n,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Rogers,  Peleg,  307 
Rogers,  S.  H.,  265 
Rogers,  Samuel  C.,  535-536 

Rogers,  Sion  Hart,  199n,  272,  282,  400,  472,  475,  475n  597 
Appendixes  E,  F 
Rogers,  William,  497n 
Rogers  family,  vii,  101,  104,  423 

Rogers  Crossroads  (Wake  Crossroads,  q.v  )  101  192  222 


Rogers,  Leslie  and  Company  (Holly  Springs),  656 
Rogers  Store  (community,  northwestern  Wake),  104  189 
416,  661, 665,  665n;  post  office,  665,  Appendix  C;  schoo 
and  Masonic  lodge,  665 

Rogers’ Tavern,  101,  102n,  222,  223n;  last  outbuilding  (pic 
tured),  vu 

Rogers’s  Bridge,  540 

Rogers’s  “half-way  house,”  202 

“Rogue’s  Quarter,”  97 

Roles,  William,  192,  238,  260,  300,  416-418 

Roles  and  Terrell  store  (Rolesville),  418 

Roles’  Store,  192;  Roles’s  store  and  wood  shop,  419 

Roles’s  (Rolls’s)  Halfway  House,  hotel,  417 

Rolesvdle  97,  101, 192, 238, 321 , 353, 397, 416, 41(^418,  540, 
546,  574  605, 618, 667n;  chartered,  418-419;  charter  lapse, 
97n;  rechartered  (1941),  419;  corporate  limits  redescribed, 
419n;  early  businessmen,  craftsmen,  419;  first  municipal 
elect! on,  418-419;  first  postmaster,  418;  first  sale  of  lots, 
418;  first  town  commissioners,  418-419;  “the  Market 
«4.'9VMar^et  Square,  418,  419;  mills  nearby 
(1870s),  654;  physicians  in  or  nearby  (1870s),  654;  popula¬ 
tion,  419n,  654,  Appendix  A;  post  office  established,  418, 
Appendix  C;  postwar,  654;  separate  Baptist  Church 
(Negro)  formed  (1867),  654;  slave  market,  4l9n;  stores  in 
or  nearby  in  1870s,  654;  street  names  changed,  41 8n;  town 
map,  418  lllus.;  town  records  missing,  xxxi,  419 
Rolesville  Academy,  304,  418n 
Rolesville  Baptist  Church,  418n 


Rolesville  Circuit,  Methodist  churches  (formed  1869)  654 

Rolesville  Masonic  Lodge,  654 

Rolesville  Methodist  Church,  173 

Rolesville  vicinity,  304,  357n,  484 

Roller  skates,  “Plimpton’s  Patent,”  580 

Roller  skating,  introduced  in  postwar  Wake,  580 

Rollins,  Burwell,  Appendix  E 

Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Raleigh,  181n 

Rome,  384 

Romulus  Saunders  (railroad  engine),  photograph,  259  illus 
Root,  C.  B.,  270n,  373,  482 

Root  Charles  B„  264,  270n,  272,  280,  284,  373,  472,  482, 
545,  Appendix  D 

Rose  garden,  municipal  (Raleigh),  561n 
Rose  window.  First  Baptist  Church  (Salisbury  Street,  Ra¬ 
leigh),  383  illus. 

Rosemond,  John,  331 
Rosenbaum,  J.,  590 
Rosenbaum,  J.  M.  M.,  589-590 
Rosenthal,  E.,  270n 
Rosenthal,  Emil,  381 
Rosenthal,  Gustav,  381 
Rosenthal,  J.,  590 
Rosenthal,  S.,  590 

Rosenthal  plot,  Hebrew  Cemetery,  590  illus. 

Rosin,  259,  422n.  See  Turpentine  industry 
Rosinburg,  419n,  422n,  661 , 662;  origin  of  name,  422n;  post 
office,  422n,  661 
Ross,  Alexander,  212 
Ross,  Joseph,  165,  Appendix  D 
Ross,  Martin,  168 
Ross,  Thomas,  68 

Rossiter,  Thomas  Pritchard,  298,  347 
Rougemont,  189 

Rough  and  Ready,  the  (steamer),  256 

Roulhac,  J.  B.  G.,  258,  266,  268 

“Round  Steps  Bank,”  575 

Round,  George  C„  518,  518n,  531-532,  536,  538 

Roundhouse,  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  648 

Rowan  County,  39n,  64,  261 

Royal  Arch  Masons,  Raleigh  Chapter  No  10  433 

Royal  Cotton  Mills,  427,  427n,  667n 

Royal  Opera,  Paris,  350 

Royall,  Anne,  210,  221,  344n 

Royall,  Robert  E,  606 

Royall,  William,  607 

Royster,  Arkansas  Delaware,  569 

Royster,  David  L.,  211,  212,  212n,  254n,  325,  405,  57.3 

Royster,  W.  I.,  21 2n,  23 In 

Royster,  Iowa  M.,  478 

Royster,  James  D„  155,  166,  212,  23 In,  277,  282n,  563-564, 
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Royster,  Madison  B.,  272,  324,  378 

Royster,  Mrs.  David,  Jr.,  296 

Royster,  Mrs.  V.  C.,  403,  403n 

Royster,  Vermont  Connecticut,  569 

Royster,  Vitruvius,  335n 

Royster,  A.  D.  and  Brother,  569 

Royster’s  candy  manufacturing  business,  569n 

Ruffin,  Edmund,  333 

Ruffin,  Elizabeth  Moore,  506n 

Ruffin,  John  J.  S.,  223 

Ruffin,  Thomas,  166-167,  272 

Ruffin,  William,  225 

Ruffin  Building,  208,  272n 

Rush,  Rue  E.,  98n 

Rushing,  Ira  W.,  474n,  510n,  512n 

Russ,  John  P.  H.,  400,  544,  Appendixes  B  E 

Russell,  Edmund  H.,  518 

Ruth,  Amanda,  325 

Ruth,  David,  148,  211 

Rutherford  County,  44 

Ryan,  Patrick,  384 

Ryan,  S.  G.,  606 


Sabbath  (Sunday)  schools,  175 
Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  (Raleigh),  386n 
Saddlers,  31,  115,  275,  285,  285-286,  562 
Safety,  Committees  of,  57 

Safety:  of  streets,  improved  by  lighting,  625-626;  of  public 
buildings,  questioned,  tested,  582-583,  582n 
St.  Ambrose  Episcopal  Church.  See  St.  Augustine 
St.  Andrews  College,  615n 

St  Augustine  (later  St.  Ambrose)  Episcopal  Church  (Ra- 
e<gh),  382n,  610,  613,  615n,  619  illus.;  parish  separate 
from  Christ  Church,  name  change,  618-619,  6l9n 
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St.  Augustine’s  Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute 
(later  College),  122,  218n,  300n,  589n,  590,  611, 640,  668n; 
College  Chapel,  613n,  619n;  incorporated,  opened,  612- 
613,  612n-613n;  photograph  courtesy  of,  613;  students 
tutoring  others,  612n-613n 
St.  John’s  A.M.E.  Church  (Raleigh),  616 
St.  John’s  Catholic  Church  (Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Raleigh),  615n,  617n 
St.  John’s  College,  433 

St.  John’s  Guild  (of  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh), 
334n,  439n 

Saint  Lukes  District,  141 
St.  Margaret’s  Parish,  38,  43-44 
Saint  Marks  District,  141,  465 
Saint  Marys  District,  141,  423,  455 
St.  Mary’s  School  (College),  187-188,  220,  281n,  300,  300n, 
310-312,  340n,  344-345,  350,  385,  391, 396n,  462,  466,  476, 
485,  490,  491,  491n,  496n,  501-502,  612,  668n;  art  collec¬ 
tion,  312;  College  Chapel,  312;  chapel  organ,  340;  cur¬ 
riculum,  310-311;  drawing  of,  mid-  1840s,  311  illus.;  the 
Grove,  312,  496n,  515;  history,  266n;  music,  310-311, 583; 
open  throughout  Civil  War,  491n,  611;  original  buildings, 
pictured,  311  illus.  (see  also  Episcopal  School  of  North 
Carolina);  rectory,  496n;  rules  of  dress  and  conduct  de¬ 
scribed,  311-312;  students’  health  and  exercise,  312 
St.  Mary’s  Township,  102,  105n,  633 
St.  Matthew  A.M.E.  Church,  616n 
St.  Matthew(s)  Baptist  Church,  618 
Saint  Matthews  District,  141 
St.  Matthews  Township,  102,  105n,  633n 
St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church  (Raleigh),  180n,  275,  379-380,  379n, 
380n,  553-554,  608,  615n,  616, 623;  first  building,  picutred, 
380  illus. 

St.  Monica’s  Convent  and  School,  x,  181  illus.,  1 81  n 
St.  Nicholas,  368 

St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  missionary  station  (of  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh),  615n 
St.  Saviour’s  Chapel,  607n 
Salamon,  Edward  S.,  531 
Salem  (early  Wake  election  precinct),  653 
Salem  Baptist  Church,  379n,  653 
Salem  (N.C.),  132,  146-147,  354 
Salisbury,  iii,  64,  68,  69,  72,  132,  256,  261 
Salisbury  District,  82 

Salisbury  Western  Carolinian,  quoted,  227-228 
Salisbury  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 
Salt,  31,  134;  confiscated  from  Tories,  60;  for  meat  preser¬ 
vation,  67;  obtained  from  smoke  house  floor,  552;  as 
reward  for  military  service,  60;  scarce,  60,  486 
Saltillo,  Mexico,  447 
Saltville,  Virginia,  486 
Salvation  Army,  60 In 
Sambourne,  Thomas,  193 
Sambourne  family,  193 
Sampson  County,  166,  498 
San  Domingo,  planned  town  of,  644,  644n 
San  Francisco,  415n 
Sanders,  A.  C.,  574 

Sanders,  Britain  (Brittain),  77n,  106,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Sanders,  Hardy,  36,  37,  46,  47,  71, 72,  73,  Appendixes  B,  E 
Sanders  family,  26,  100 
Sands-Nathans  &  Co.  Circus,  353 
Sanford,  648 

Sanitation,  city,  ordinances,  403 

Santa  Claus,  368  ,  482 

Santo  Domingo,  West  Indies,  644 

Sargent,  Mr.,  581 

Sartain,  John,  348 

Sater,  Elihu,  469 

Sater  family,  281  n 

Satterfield,  Mrs.  Lynn  B.,  179n 

S  alter  white,  Talmage  S.,  590n 

Saunders,  Glasgow,  253 

Saunders,  Peter,  253 

Saunders,  Romulus  M.,  236,  252,  260,  346n,  511,  Appen¬ 
dixes  E,  F;  family,  residence,  529,  529  illus. 

Saunders,  Washington,  253 

Saunders’s  reading  books,  used  in  public  schools,  322 

Savage,  John  Y.,  146,  213 

Savage,  Pamela,  87n,  210 

Savannah,  Battle  of,  65 

Savannah,  U.S.S.,  446 

Savannah  River,  68 

“Save  Rent”  (early  name  for  Oberlin  Village),  643,  644 

Savings  Bank,  Oak  City,  577 

Savings  banks,  antebellum,  in  Wake,  272 

Sawmills.  See  Mills 

“Scalawags,”  defined,  595,  595n 


Scales,  George,  625 
Scales,  money,  23  illus.,  29 
Scalt,  Robert,  567-568 
Scarborough,  Daniel,  484n,  658 
Scarborough,  M.  F.,  472n 
Scarborough,  Washington,  364,  514 
Scarborough,  William  D.,  286,  472n 
Schaub,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  307 
Schauck,  William  N.,  281n 
Schenck,  Mr.,  347n 
Schloss,  M.,  590 
Schloss  &  Bro.,  270n 

Schofield,  John  M.,  504,  511,  517,  518,  531,  534,  538,  539, 
547,  556 

School  for  Negro  deaf  and  blind:  second  location,  601 , 601n 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  State,  327;  buildings,  327- 
329;  328  illus.;  cornerstone,  327n,  328;  first  permanent 
building,  328  illus.;  Governor  Morehead  School,  538n 
“School,  Infant”  (Raleigh,  1830),  317 
Schoolboy  (1840s),  sketch  of,  320  illus. 

Schoolhouses;  private,  one-room,  one-teacher,  305,  305 
illus. 

— public:  built  in  Wake  (1840s),  320;  certificate  authorizing 
payment  for,  320  illus.;  317;  postwar,  Raleigh,  602n-603n 
Raleigh,  602n-603n 

Schools;  “common,”  explained,  325;  evening,  adult,  668 
— for  freedmen,  607-611,  607n,  608n,  609n,  610n,  61  In;  es¬ 
timated  amount  spent  (1865-1870),  federal  and  private 
funds,  61  In;  number  (varying)  in  Wake  1867,  61  In 
— Freedmen’s  Bureau-sponsored,  553;  closed  (1870),  61  In 
—“old  field”,  321 

— private,  antebellum,  31-33,  183-198,  303-318,  344,  428; 
boarding,  children  sent  to,  183;  church-related,  309-314; 
coeducational,  185,  187,  188-189;  numbers  of,  318;  during 
Civil  War,  471,  491-492 

— private,  postwar,  604,  605-607  ,  607n;  for  free  Negroes, 
316;  mission,  for  poor  children,  432,  432n,  606 
— public,  Raleigh,  antebellum,  324-326;  committeemen, 
324;  described,  320-321;  districts,  324-325;  early  build¬ 
ings,  325;  enrollment  figures,  325,  326;  length  of  terms, 
325;  part  of  Wake  system  (before  1876,  after  1976),  602n- 
603n,  609n;  problem  re  older  pupils,  325-326;  separate  for 
female  pupils,  325 

— public,  Raleigh,  postwar:  number  of  eligible  white  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  (1868),  605;  separate  for  Negroes  and 
whites,  provided  for  in  1869  schools  act,  601;  separate 
from  Wake  system,  602n-603n,  609n,  667-668 
— public.  Wake,  antebellum:  318-326;  Board  of  Superinten¬ 
dents,  first,  318-319,  319n;  during  Civil  War,  491-492; 
cooperative  arrangements  re  buildings,  321;  districts, 
boundaries  of,  319n;  district  committees,  319-322,  319n; 
enrollment  figures,  A26,  326n;  on  eve  of  Civil  War,  325, 
326;  funding  for,  326;  length  of  terms,  318,  320n,  321, 
322-325,  325,  491;  locations,  319n;  numbers  of  male  and 
female  teachers,  and  of  pupils,  320n;  pupils  permitted  to 
attend  in  adjoining  counties,  321-322;  referendum  (1839), 
318;  textbooks  used,  321,  322;  voter  apathy  toward 
(1840s),  319-322;  tuition  paid  in  produce,  187,  491 
— public.  Wake,  postwar,  601-604  ,  602n-603n,  667-668; 
buildings  constructed,  602-603  ,  602n;  described,  603; 
complaints  over  delay  in  providing,  601-602,  602n-603n; 
curricula,  603-604;  described,  603;  financed  primarily  by 
county,  631-632;  length  of  terms,  603;  reorganized,  492; 
statistics  (1868-1872),  602-603,  602n 
— special-subject:  art,  344-345;  dancing,  216;  law,  187,  316- 
317;  manual  labor,  301;  shorthand,  187;  penmanship, 
writing,  187,  316;  singing,  340;  trade,  668 
Schools,  State  Superintendent  of  Common,  322,  323,  325, 
326 

Schools,  Sunday,  for  Negro  church  members,  175;  for  poor 
parents,  children,  175 
Schooner,  Mary-Ann,  205 
Schroeder,  Cornelius,  201-205 

Scientific  American  (1850),  describes  and  illustrates  local 
invention,  278,  178  illus. 

Schofield,  Levi  T.,  598 
Scotch-Irish,  18 
Scott,  Charles  R.,  606 
Scott,  Isaac,  381 

Scott,  Jehu,  212-213,  213-214,  430 
Scott,  John  Dunn,  161,  163 
Scott,  Littleberry,  163-164 
Scott,  Mrs.,  62 In 
Scott,  Thomas  G.,  166 
Scott,  W.  R.,  272,  327,  440 
Scott,  William  H.,  295 
Scott,  William,  206,  404n 
Scott,  William,  Jr.,  507 
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Scott,  Willis,  Appendix  B 
Scott,  Winfield,  448 
Scott  and  Alfred,  567 
Scott  and  Jim,  567 
Scottish  Highlanders,  18,  60 

Scottish-born  Wake  Countians,  151,  156,  241,  252-253 

Scoville  Manufacturing  Company  of  Connecticut,  467 

Sculptors,  230,  231,  23 In,  236,  592;  sculptress,  584 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  259n,  265n 

Seaborn,  Benjamin  F.,  234-235 

Seamstresses,  275n,  413 

Searle,  Miss  A.  J.,  345 

Sears,  H.  B.,  448 

Sears  community,  103 

Sears  family,  103 

Sears  post  office,  103 

Seaton,  Sarah  Gales  (Mrs.  William),  225-226 
Seawell,  Benjamin,  75,  75n,  90,  llOn,  118 
Seawell,  Henry,  122,  123,  133,  152,  154,  184,  232,  236,  239, 
252,  388,  389n,  Appendix  E;  property,  613 
Seawell,  Phil,  161 

Seawell,  Richard  and  Adelaide,  514 
Seawell,  T.  Kenan,  464n,  520n 
Seawell,  William,  93 

Secession:  convention,  458-459,  459n;  convention  referen¬ 
dum,  defeated,  457;  date,  on  original  state  flag,  459n; 
disasters  from,  warned  against  (July  1860),  455-456;  flag 
raised  in  Raleigh,  457;  North  Carolina,  454;  opposed  by 
many  Wake  Countians,  457-458;  ordinance,  459;  re¬ 
pealed,  546;  seven  lower  South  states,  453;  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  457;  talk  of  (1850),  451-452;  Wake  leaders  advise 
against,  454-455 

Secessionist  meetings  (1860-1861),  455,  458 
Second  Baptist  (later  Tupper  Memorial)  Church  (Raleigh), 
378n,  611,  615n,  616,  616n 

“Second  Colored  Baptist  Church.”  See  Second  Baptist 
Second  Wilderness  (Spottsylvania),  479n 
Secret  political  societies,  declared  illegal,  600 
Secretary  of  State,  office  for,  208,  208n 
Sectional  differences,  451-452 

Sectional  harmony,  urged  during  President  Johnson’s  visit, 
592-593 

Security  National  Bank,  576n 
Sedgwick  Female  Seminary,  313 

Seed,  improved  method  of  treating  before  planting,  291; 

products  from,  286-287 
Segars,  Josiah,  92 

Segregation:  housing  patterns,  developing,  640,  64 In 
Selby,  Daniel,  616 

Selby,  James  J.,  157,  158,  544n;  reward  notice  for  appren¬ 
tices,  1824,  158  illus. 

Selby,  Mrs.,  188 
Selby,  T.  H.,  314,  485 

Selby’s  Store  (community):  post  office,  416,  Appendix  C 

Select  School  for  Young  Ladies,  315,  491 

Senate  Chamber,  252 

Senior  Reserves,  498 

Senior  Volunteer  Association,  166 

Sentinel  (Vicksburg),  quoted,  311 

Sentinel,  Daily,  (Raleigh,  1865-1876),  565;  attacks  on  Hol¬ 
den,  599;  attacks  on  postwar  legislatures,  598,  599; 
quoted,  546,  552,  554,  559,  564,  575-576,  576,  577n,  579, 
580,  581,  584-585,  585n,  587,  588,  589,  591,  592,  594, 
595-5%,  605,  624,  625,  626,  627,  629,  638,  640,  649,  651, 
663,  666,  669 

Separk,  Joseph,  Appendix  D 

Servants:  former  slaves  as,  547-549,  548  illus.;  hired,  124; 
with  militia,  60 

Services:  seasonal,  early  Raleigh,  114-115;  urban,  114-117 
Settlers,  10,  13,  14,  16,  17,  99;  inducements  to,  16;  stock 
marks  of,  20;  names  of,  used  for  watercourses,  22;  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of,  19;  signatures  of,  20;  unidentified,  14,  16 
Seven  Springs,  613n 
Sevier,  John,  54 
Seward,  William  H.,  591 
Sewing  machines,  woman  agent  for,  570 
Seymour,  Horatio,  510n-511n 
“Shackford,  Miss”  (E.D.P.),  304 
Shade,  Francis  R.  S.,  508 
Shady  Grove  Baptist  Church,  172n,  512n 
Shady  Grove  community  (Bonsai),  511 
Shaffer,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  583 

Shakespeare:  quotations  borrowed  from,  148,  235;  quoted, 
227,  227n 
Shanghai,  379 

Share-cropping,  557-558,  558n 
Sharon  Plantation,  525,  526n 
Shasta,  California,  415n 


Shaw,  Calvin  H.,  447 
Shaw,  Elijah,  612 

Shaw,  Matthew,  149,  151,  181,  407 
Shaw,  Mr.,  354 

Shaw,  Priscilla  (Mrs.  William),  179n,  233 
Shaw,  Simpson,  152 
Shaw,  Tiney,  556 

Shaw,  William,  93,  112,  1  14,  115,  135,  212,  233,  430 
Shaw  family,  151 

Shaw  Collegiate  Institute  (University):  300n,  309-310,  344, 
61 1-612,  612n,  616n-617n,  644,  668n;  chartered,  612;  day 
and  night  classes,  61 1-612;  Estey  Hall  (pictured),  xv;  first 
building,  611;  first  classroom  building,  616;  origin  in 
theological  class,  611;  permanent  campus  purchased,  612; 
Shaw  Hall,  612,  639  illus.;  demolished  (1967),  612n 
Shay,  Orlando,  563n 
Shay,  Willihmson  and  Company,  283n 
Sheffield,  England,  193 
Sheffield  Register,  1 14 
Shelburn,  William,  585 
Shepard,  F.  C.,  334 
Shepard,  James,  617,  643,  Appendix  E 
Shepard,  Richard,  617 
Shepherd,  Augustus,  616 
Shepherd,  Balam,  643 
Shepherd,  Richard,  612,  643,  383n 
Shepherd’s  Vineyard,  307  illus.,  307n 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  351 
Sheriffs  of  Wake  County;  first,  49;  listed.  Appendix  B 
Sherman,  John,  354 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  522,  499,  500,  503-504,  505- 
506,  510,  511,  513,  515,  516,  517,  518-519,  527,  528n, 
530-531,  534,  536-538,  539,  556;  promise  of  protection  for 
people,  property,  520 

“Sherman’s  bummers,”  522,  523-525,  523n,  524n,  549; 

sketch  of  one  (1865),  524  illus. 

Sherman’s  march  into  Wake,  503-519 
Shipp,  Tiller,  91 
Shocco  Springs,  443 
Shoe  factories,  286,  562 
Shoemakers,  31,  68,  477,  487,  487n 

Shoes:  made  in  Raleigh  during  Civil  War,  487  illus.;  and 
boot,  production  figures,  286;  scarce  (Civil  War),  466, 
477,  487-488 

Shoffner  Act,  598,  599-600,  600n 
Shopping  Center,  Crabtree  Valley,  430n 
Shortages,  wartime,  485-488 
Shotwell,  Randolph  Abbott,  596,  596n 
Shotwell  community,  305,  549,  549-550, 605,  618;  post  office 
established  (1883),  596n 
Shows,  variety,  352-353 

Siamese  Twins,  Eng  and  Chang  Bunker,  297,  352 
Siamese  twins,  Millie-Christine,  297 
Sickles,  Daniel  E.,  593 

Sidney  Bethlehem  Church  (Millbrook  Methodist),  659 
Signal  station,  atop  capitol,  518-519,  531-532,  538 
Signs,  business,  266-267 

Silk,  experiments  in  producing,  287-288,  288n,  295-296.  See 
also  Mulberry 

Silver,  Charles  Hinton,  23n,  27n,  346n 
Silver  Grays,  166 

Silversmiths,  115,  137,  212-213,  268 
Silverware,  imported,  212-213 
Siminski,  Mme.  Amelia,  339 
Simmons,  James,  24 
Simmons,  John,  24 
Simmons,  Mary,  27 
Simmons  family,  22,  25 
Simmons  Branch,  22,  24 
Simms  Isham,  55 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  334,  493n 

Simms  family,  26 

Simms’s  Crossroads  Precinct,  397 

Simons,  James,  24 

Simpson,  Mrs.,  314 

Simpson  and  Dupuy  Store,  240-241 

Sims.  Berry  D,  Appendix  E 

Sims,  Burwell,  271 

Sims,  Charles,  99 

Sims,  Susan,  212n 

Singeltary,  George  E.  B.,  447-448,  447n,  450-451, 451, 45 In 

“Single-vote”  tradition  re  capital  location,  232n 

Singleton,  Thomas  S.,  154n 

Sir  Archie  (race  hcrse),  29-1,  358,  358n 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  (railroad  engine),  247n 

Sisyphus,  the  (railroad  engine),  262 

Six  Forks,  104 

“Sixth,  Bloody,”  471 
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Skinner,  Thomas  E.,  313,  383n 

Skirmishes  in  Wake:  (April  12,  1865),  504-505;  (April  13, 
1865),  varying  accounts,  including  official  reports,  509- 
510,  509n,  51 On 
“Slab  Town,”  646 

Slave  market,  auctions,  Rolesville,  419n 
Slave  uprisings,  cause  stricter  laws  against  manumission, 
162 

Slaveholders,  31,  140;  sermon  on  rights  and  duties  of,  164; 

efforts  to  emancipate  slaves,  162-164 
Slavery,  as  divisive  element,  451-452;  declared  abolished  in 
N.C.,  546;  ongoing  consequences  predicted  in  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  report,  554 
Slaves:  attend  masters  in  Civil  War,  497,  497n;  attitudes 
toward,  124;  body  servant  to  Jefferson  Davis,  544n;  chil¬ 
dren,  365;  clothing,  365;  conscripted  as  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers,  497;  danger  of  kidnaping  by  speculators,  420n; 
duties,  365;  employed  in  building  statehouse,  87;  em¬ 
ployed  by  military,  497,  497n;  employed  on  Raleigh  for¬ 
tifications,  496,  496n,  497;  family  life,  364-365;  former, 
remain  with  former  masters  (Mordecais),  548  illus.;  free¬ 
dom  of,  bought,  274-275;  funeral  of  sexton,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Raleigh,  385-386;  galleries  for,  in  churches,  387n; 
help  women  feed  retreating  Confederates,  501;  hired  out 
by  masters,  31,  83,  274,  275n,  507n;  hire  out  own  time, 
274,  275n;  holiday  activities,  367,  368-370;  home  life, 
364-365;  impressed  for  Confederate  work,  493,  496;  insur¬ 
ance  on,  274;  jealousy  toward  prosperity  of,  274-275;  loy¬ 
alty  during  Civil  War,  487,  497;  marriages,  365;  numbers 
in  Raleigh,  Wake,  126-127,  160;  parties  (“frolics”),  343; 
prayer  meetings  in  quarters,  387n;  purchase  own  free¬ 
dom,  274-275;  quarters,  364,  365;  rations,  365;  references 
to,  in  Raleigh  charter,  deleted,  545;  runaway,  553;  ruse  to 
prevent  being  sold,  420n;  shoes,  365;  skilled  in  natural 
medicines,  440-441;  skilled  in  trades,  31,  541;  win  own 
emancipation,  163-164;  work  on  building,  keeping  up  Ra¬ 
leigh  streets,  92,  111 
Slechel,  J.,  590 
Sledge,  Willis,  145 
Sleigh-riding,  in  snow,  361-363 
Sloan’s  School  House,  319n 

Slocum,  Henry  W.,  504,  511-512,  512n,  520n-521n,  530,  540 
Sloman,  G.,  590 
Slomans  family,  493 
Smallpox,  vaccine  against,  437 

Smedes,  Aldert,  309-310,  312,  312-313,  340,  476,  485,  490, 
49 In,  589n,  612,  613,  643n 
Smedes,  Bennett,  310,  476 
Smedes,  Esten  Cooke,  613 
Smedes,  Mrs.  Aldert,  496n 
Smedes  family,  31  In 
Smedes  Hall,  St.  Mary’s  School,  350 
Smiley,  T.  H.,  348-349 
Smith,  A.  D.  316 
Smith,  Absalom,  362 

Smith,  Benjamin  B.,  1 1 8n,  258,  260,  268,  274,  348-349 
Smith,  Benjamin  R.,  230n 
Smith,  William,  15,  16 
Smith,  E.,  314 

Smith,  Earl,  photograph  by,  121 
Smith,  Eldridge,  277 
Smith,  G.  R.,  498 
Smith,  George  S.,  621 
Smith,  Giles  A.,  516 
Smith,  Governor  Benjamin,  85 
Smith,  Hampden  S.,  272 
Smith,  Harrison,  287 
Smith,  Isaac,  67n,  68 

Smith,  Jacob  Brinton,  589n,  612-613,  613n 

Smith,  John,  45n 

Smith,  John,  419n 

Smith,  John,  Jr.,  42n 

Smith,  John  W.,  475n 

Smith,  Jonathan,  484n 

Smith,  Monroe,  643 

Smith,  Richard,  234-235,  258,  271,  273,  284,  410,  Appen¬ 
dix  B 

Smith,  Robert,  75n 

Smith,  Rufe,  son  of,  259  illus. 

Smith,  Samuel,  36 
Smith,  Sihon,  172 
Smith,  Simon,  484n 
Smith,  Sylvester,  273 
Smith,  T.  L.,  660 
Smith,  T.  P.,  665 
Smiht,  Thomas,  143 
Smith,  W.  N.  H.,  614 
Smith,  W.  B.,  493n 


Smith,  William,  161 
Smith  family,  25 

Smith  Building  (B.  B.  Smith),  334,  339,  345,  346,  348-349, 
352,  374,  410;  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  15,  1851,  410 
Smith’s  Creek,  22 

Smith’s  English  grammar,  used  in  public  schools,  322 
Smithfield,  33, 74,  74n,  132,  1 34,  250,  256,  353, 437,  499,  500, 
504 

Smithsonian  Institution,  613n 
Smithurst,  S.,  468 
Smithville  (Southport),  476n 
Sneed,  Julia  Taylor,  217 
Sneed,  Junius,  216 
Snelling,  William  N.,  473 
Snellings,  Silvans,  161 
Snipes,  Henry,  621n 
Snow,  George  H.,  Appendix  E 
Snow,  T.  H.,  599n 

Snow:  records,  362-363,  432;  unusual,  361-363 
Snuff:  comments  on,  290;  use  of,  described,  decried,  221- 
222 

Synyder,  Samuel,  346 

Soap,  toilet,  manufactured  by  Mrs.  McGowan,  279 
Soapstone,  6;  neighborhood,  308 
Soapstone  Meeting  House,  camp  meetings  at,  171 
Soapstone  Mountain,  6 
Social  customs,  after  weddings,  217 
Social  events,  214-218:  complimenting  legislature,  236; 
“conversation  parties,”  216;  described  by  newcomer, 
220;  during  Civil  War,  482;  during  fair  week,  360;  during 
Lafayette  visit,  223-226;  feting  Mexican  War  veterans, 
449;  periods  of  numerous,  359,  360;  plantation,  363-364; 
private,  124-125;  postwar,  578-583;  public,  124;  reception 
for  President  Andrew  Johnson,  591-593;  scarce  after  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  adjourns,  217 
Social  gathering  places:  country  stores,  grog-shops,  215 
Social  life,  and  religion,  377 
Social  “seasons,”  inaugurated,  124,  215 
Societies,  separate  fraternal  and  charitable,  postwar,  621- 
623,  622n,  623n 

Society:  Raleigh,  eighteenth-century,  122,  123-125;  Wake 
County,  appraised  by  visitor,  215n;  postwar,  578-583 
Soda  fountain,  371 
“Soirees,”  at  St.  Mary’s,  341 

Soldiers:  feelings  about  battle  experiences,  449-450;  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  sketch  of,  70  illus.;  wounded,  3 In,  510.  See 
Wars 

Solomons,  H,.  I.  I.,  340,  340n 
Song,  State  (N.C.),  251,  337-338,  338,  391-392 
“Songs  of  Love  and  Liberty,  Compiled  by  a  North  Carolina 
Lady,”  492n 

Sons  of  Temperance, -321,  366 
Sorbonne,  613n 

Sorrell,  Jacob,  503,  509,  630,  654-655 
Sorrell,  Ria,  503,  509 
Sorrell,  W.  M.,  650 
Sounds  of  battle,  description,  478n 
South  Brick  House,  Wake  Forest,  301,  301  n 
South  Carolina,  18,  65,  68,  73,  76,  161,  257,  260,  345,  353, 
354n,  452,  457n,  525 

South  Carolina  Conference,  A.M.E.  Church,  616 
South  Carolina  railroads,  260 
South  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  300n-301n, 
668n 

Southern  Advertiser  (Raleigh,  1853),  330 

Southern  Agricultural  Association,  297 

Southern  Baptist  Convention,  380 

Southern  Covered  Bridge  Association,  vi 

Southern  Democratic  (Independent-Democratic)  party,  454 

Southern  Expedition,  Revolutionary  War,  70 

Southern  Field  and  Fireside  (1864-1867),  565 

Southern  Historical  Society,  585 

Southern  Literary  Messenger  (Richmond),  336 

Southern  Railroad  bridge,  506-507 

Southern  Railway  Company,  264n 

Southern  Rights  Association,  452 

Southern  Savory,  autobiography  of  Bernice  Kelly  Harris, 
423n 

Southern  states,  readmission  to  Union,  593 
Southern  Times  (Raleigh,  proposed  1841),  330n 
Southern  Weekly  Post  (Raleigh,  1851-1855),  330,  322n 
Southerner,  The,  novel  by  Walter  Hines  Page,  425,  597n 
Southgate  Shopping  Center,  601  n 
Southport,  476n 

Southside  (earlier,  “Hayti”),  21n,  620n,  638n,  638,  639 
illus.,  640;  Redevelopment  project,  620n 
Spaight,  Governor  Richard  Dobbs,  Sr.,  89 
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Spain,  U.S.  Minister  to,  396,  612 

Spanish-American  War,  598n 

Sparks,  Jared,  181,  181-182,  182n,  206n 

Spectator  (New  Bern),  quoted,  228 

Speculators:  slave  traders,  420n;  “speckled  wagons,”  420; 

other,  during  Civil  War,  486 
Speed,  John  253 

Speed  limit  (Raleigh,  1857),  411-412 
Speight,  James,  153n 
Speight,  William,  36,  91 
Speight,  William,  Jr.,  37 
Speight  family,  26 

Spelman,  John,  275n,  330,  334,  386,  411,412-413,  413n,  455, 
566 

Spence,  John,  62n 

Spencer,  Cornelia  Phillips,  507,  520n-521n 

Spencer,  Pleasant  L.,  620 

Spies,  Mary,  341 

Spikes,  Sterling,  284 

Spikes,  Tanner  Wiggins,  364 

Spikes’s  Precinct,  397 

Spiller,  James,  123 

Spinetto,  Signor,  353 

Spinsters  (textiles),  31 

Spirit  of  the  Age  (Raleigh,  1850-1865,  and  later),  330,  520n- 
521n 

Spitfire,  the  (railroad  engine),  247 
Sports,  356-358;  baseball,  580,  580n.  See  Games 
Spring  Hill  (community?),  605 
Spring  Hill  (Theophilus  Hunter  home),  120n,  337n 
Springfield  (Auburn)  424 
Springfield  Academy,  305 
Springfield  Baptist  Church,  618,  661 
Springs,  117;  Boylan’s,  282;  Captain  Rogers’s,  215;  Fuqua’s 
(Fuquay  Springs),  663;  springs  giving  name  to  Holly 
Springs,  424,  424n;  Joel  Lane’s,  80,  81;  mineral,  268-269, 
443,  443n;  natural  (chalybeate),  370,  443  ,  663;  Rex’s,  152; 
Suzie,  443,  443n;  Turner’s,  117 
Square  and  Compass  (Raleigh),  621-622 
Squatters,  19,  25 
St.  Luke  family,  338 

“St.,”  other  entries  beginning  with.  See  at  “Saint” 
Stables,  livery,  269 
Stafford,  Gaston,  644 

Stagecoach  travel:  difficulties  of,  256n;  stagecoaches,  131- 
132;  stage  lines,  103,  131-132,  256-258;  offices,  132;  roads, 
223n;  schedules,  timetable,  249;  influence  of  railroads  on, 
648,  648n 
Stallens  family,  26 
Stallings  family,  662 
Stallings  Station  (Clayton),  504 
Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  279n 
Standard  (Raleigh,  1834-1870),  264,  329-333,  391,  479,  520; 
building  (1869),  564,  572,  573n;  editor  becomes  provi¬ 
sional  governor,  544;  equipment  acquired  for  Edwards  & 
Broughton,  569-570;  illustration  from  masthead  repro¬ 
duced,  240  illus.;  office,  wrecked  by  Georgia  Confeder¬ 
ates,  494;  under  ownership  of  Milton  Littlefield,  564; 
quoted,  194n,  21  In,  266,  269, 281, 282,  283,  285,  353,  371, 
375,  382-383,  385,  386.  386n,  389n,  390,  401,  408,  431, 
433-434,  443,  453,  454-455,  454,  455-456,  458-459,  460, 
465  ,  470-471,  470n,  478-479,  481,  484,  486,  487,  493,  497, 
508.  538.  545-546,  545,  553,  558,  572,  576-577,  583,  584, 
591-593,  598,  601-602,  606,  625-626,  627,  638,  654;  quoting 
Baltimore  Sun,  454n 
Standley,  Dancy,  92 
Stanley’s  Brass  Band,  584 
Star  of  Bethlehem  Lodge  No.  40,  IOGS,  623 
Star  (Raleigh,  1808-1856),  294,  329,  330,  333;  advertise¬ 
ments  reproduced,  158  illus.,  206  illus..  442  illus.;  articles 
reproduced,  152  illus.,  242  illus.;  press,  publishes  hymnal, 
198;  quoted,  138,  151,  153,  158,  187,  190,  192,  195,  196, 
199,  200,  219,  221,  223,  225,  226,  228,  229-230,  229,  232- 
233,  242,  285,  333,  350,  394,  414-415,  432,  440 
State  Bank,  156,  271,  272,  574;  charter,  27 In;  building  (Ra¬ 
leigh),  206,  208,  209n,  271,  272;  used  as  Christ  Church 
rectory,  272n;  moved,  209n;  27 In;  described  as  “like  ham 
sandwich,”  206n 

State  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  128,  129  illus.,  270,  272,  574. 

See  also  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  272 
State  Baptist  Convention,  382-383,  383-384 
State  Capitol.  See  Capitol 
State  Fair,  Maryland,  visited  for  ideas,  295 
State  Fair,  Negro,  565n 
State  Fair,  North  Carolina.  See  Fair,  State 
State  Guards,  451 

State  Journal  (Raleigh,  1860-1864),  330,  455;  office,  de¬ 
molished  by  Holden  supporters,  494;  quoted,  458,  466, 


470,  478;  succeeded  by  Confederate,  520 
State  National  Bank  building,  572,  575 
State  Race  Course,  125n,  358,  358n;  advertisement,  357 
illus. 

State  employees,  among  early  Raleigh  residents,  92;  number 
of  in  Raleigh  (1795),  92;  offices  in  statehouse,  93,  93n 
State  flag  of  North  Carolina  (pictured),  xvi.  See  Flag 
State  newspapers,  notice  re  governor’s  residency  in  Ra¬ 
leigh,  93,  94 

State  officers,  required  to  live  in  Raleigh,  92,  93 
State  of  North  Carolina,  new,  government  of,  63 
Statehouse,  82,  86,  87-88,  203,  204,  221, 244,  343;  alterations 
in  plans,  87-88;  bell,  procured  for  state  by  Eli  Whitney, 
209;  arts  events  in,  193;  before  remodeling,  88  illus.,  88n, 
209,  (mentioned)  viii;  carpentry  work  for  (1795),  93; 
church  services,  organizing  in,  108,  173,  174,  176,  177, 
178-179;  construction,  87-89;  cupola  added,  209;  damaged 
by  performers’  paraphernalia,  219;  decisions  to  remodel, 
209;  descriptions  of,  87-89,  88n,  206n;  earliest  known 
graphic  representation  (1797),  95;  entertainments  in,  108, 
219;  furnishings,  temporary,  93,  210;  grove,  decorated, 
215;  materials  used  in  remodeling,  239;  music  lessons 
given  in,  107;  as  people’s  meeting  place,  107;  offices  in, 
93,  93n;  painting  of,  by  Jacob  Marling  (showing  1820s 
remodeling),  viii,  203,  208;  remodeled,  193,  205,  209-210; 
remodeling  and  furnishings  inspire  other  local  im¬ 
provements,  210;  social  events  in,  215;  specifications  for, 
87-88,  87n;  threatened  by  fire  (1816),  145,  229-230, 
(January  1831),  162;  used  for  Raleigh  Academy  ex¬ 
aminations,  public,  184;  watercolor  sketch  (1811),  88 
illus.,  88n,  202,  208;  workmen  incapacitated  by  epidemic, 
435 

States’  rights,  451-452 
Statesville,  228 
Stationery  stores,  268 

Statue,  “Three  Presidents,”  Andrew  Johnson  portion,  592 
illus. 

Staunton,  Virginia,  326 

Steamboat  schedule/timetable,  249 

Stearns,  Mary  Haywood  Fowle  (Mrs.  Walter),  120n 

Stedman,  John  C.,  213,  237,  244 

Stedman,  Mrs.  John  C.,  314 

Steel  Company,  Peden  (Raleigh),  283,  283n 

Steephill  Creek,  iv,  21,  29,  30n 

Stenographer,  stenographic  reporter,  184n 

Stephens’  Blue  Writing  Fluid  (ink),  370 

Stephens,  Stephen,  496 

Stephenson,  Leonidas  D.,  476,  Appendix  E 

Stephenson,  Stephen,  258,  292,  319n,  320,  326n,  491 

Stevens  School,  612n 

Stewart  (Stuart),  John,  161.  See  Stuart 

Stewart,  Alexander  P.,  500 

Stewart,  Benjamin,  219 

Stewart,  Hannah,  250 

Stewart,  Sam  T.,  364,  403n 

Stewart,  Samuel,  628n 

Stiles,  Israel  N.,  519 

Stills:  turpentine,  286;  whiskey,  97n 

Stinson,  Laud,  651 

Stith,  Albert  B.,  265,  273,  285,  287,  451 

Stith,  Captain,  393 

Stith,  N.  L.,  285 

Stith,  W.  A.,  265 

Stith’s  Drug  Store,  373 

Stocks,  in  courthouse  yard,  47,  403 

Stoepel,  Herr,  338 

Stokes,  Governor  Montfort,  231,  23 In 
Stokes  County,  83n,  86n 
Stone,  building,  Appendix  A 
Stone,  David  W.,  244,  400 
Stone,  David,  Jr.,  272 
Stone,  Giles,  253 

Stone,  Governor  David,  85,  133,  134,  190,  256;  plantation  in 
Wake,  133 
Stone,  Jordan,  566 
Stone,  Mark  P.,  650 
Stone,  Reuben,  253 
Stone,  Robin,  253 
Stone  and  McCollum’s  Circus,  353 

Stone:  building,  quarried  in  Wake,  283;  marble,  10;  quarries 
(see  Quarries) 

Stone’s  Landing,  on  Neuse  River,  133  illus.,  134 
Stone’s  Mill,  256 

Stonecutters,  masons,  quarriers,  151,  239,  252-253,  253n, 
277,  366-367,  382,  384,  549;  deaths  of,  253n 
Stoney  Brancy,  21 

Stoney  Hill  (Methodist)  Meeting  House,  172n 
“Stoney-lonesome”  plantation.  313n 
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Stoops,  Martha  S.,  266n,  310n,  31  In,  312n,  491n,  501n 
Store,  antebellum,  owned  by  freed  slave,  274 
Store-home  buildings  (Raleigh,  early),  described,  115 
Stores:  branches  of  Hamilton’s,  Inc.,  105n;  country,  30, 
238,  269;  postwar  Wake,  574  (see  also  Wake  communities 
under  individual  names);  Raleigh,  general:  115,  116,  117; 
specialty,  268.  See  also  Art,  Book,  Drug,  Music,  etc. 
Storms:  descriptions,  98,  130 
“Story  of  Naomi  Wise,  The,”  585 
Stott  and  Scarborough,  grocers  (Rolesville),  654 
Strain,  J.  B.,  666 
Stratton,  Charles,  352 
Strawn,  Keith,  23 In 
Streater,  Charlton,  30 

Street  names,  origins:  Apex,  653-654;  Cary,  649-650; 
Method,  647;  Oberlin  Village,  643-644;  Raleigh,  original, 
85,  136n;  San  Domingo  neighborhood,  644;  Wakefield, 
102,  422;  Wendell,  102;  Zebulon,  102 
Street  scene  in  Raleigh,  1871,  471  illus. 

Streeter ,  Widow  -  30 

Streets,  Raleigh.  See  Raleigh,  City  of:  streets 

Strickland,  Bertis  Terrell,  657,  662 

Strickland,  Calvin,  617 

Strickland,  Mary,  557 

Strickland,  William  Gray,  323,  481,  482 

Strickland,  William,  240n 

Strickland  family,  26 

Stringfellow,  L.  S.,  439 

Stringfellow,  Mr.,  348-349 

Stronach,  Alexander,  179,  560,  560n,  615n 

Stronach,  George  T.,  559,  574 

Stronach,  J.  N.,  590n 

Stronach,  W.  T.,  627 

Stronach,  William,  241,  253,  253n,  282,  324,  642 

Stronach,  William  Carter,  316n,  480n,  574,  589n,  628n,  560 

Strong,  George  V.,  Appendix  E 

Strother  and  Markham,  publishers,  337 

Struce,  William  H.,  469 

Strudwick,  Edmund,  444n 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  204,  230n,  348 

Stuart,  John,  145,  233,  243.  See  Stewart 

Stuart,  Mrs.  John,  243 

Studios,  artists’,  345 

Sturdivant,  Cass,  505n 

Sturdivant,  T.  H.,  305 

Sturdivant  family,  423 

Stutterer,  during  Revolutionary  War,  anecdote,  69-70 
Substitutes:  military  draftees  permitted  to  provide,  476-477; 

hired  in  lieu  of  military  service,  70 
Suburban  villages,  black,  642-647 
Suffolk,  473 

Suffrage,  freedmen’s  desire  for,  553-554 

Sugg,  Captain  Acquilla,  30 

Sugg,  Joshua,  30,  71,  llOn 

Sugg  family,  26 

Suggs,  Henry,  55 

Suggs,  Joshua,  147 

Suggses’  Store,  30 

Suicide,  353 

Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  513 
Sullivan,  E.,  202 

Sully,  Thomas,  204,  230n;  his  copy  of  Stuart’s  Washington 
portrait,  225-226,  343 
Summerville,  257 
Sumter,  Fort,  S.  C.,  457,  458 
Sumter  County,  S.  C.,  462n 
Sunday,  laws  regarding,  35 

Sunday  schools,  interdenominational  efforts,  183 
Sunset  Lake  Road,  305,  306 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  State,  491 
Superlatives  (Wake):  county  with  largest  population  in  state 
(1870),  637,  637n;  largest  cotton  producing  county,  (1880), 
560;  oldest  Negro  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
South,  xvi;  tallest  building  in  N.C.  (1874),  569;  youngest 
colonel  commanding  a  Confederate  regiment,  498n; 
youngest  major  general  in  U.S.,  (1837),  450.  See  also 
Firsts 

Supreme  Court,  North  Carolina,  142,  234-235,  585 
Surgeons,  439-440,  440n 

Surgery:  without  anesthesia,  described,  439;  cataract,  440; 
instruments,  in  Museum  of  History  collection,  463n;  pa¬ 
tient’s  response  to  anesthesia  described,  440.  See  Medi¬ 
cal,  Medicine 

Surrender:  of  Raleigh  (April  13,  1865),  505-506;  talks  (Gen¬ 
erals  Johnston,  Sherman),  516,  517,  530,  531n,  536-539; 
final,  April  26,  1865  ,  547 
Surry  County,  42,  352,  361-362 


Surveyors,  14,  16,  21,  25,  81;  County,  630,  633;  Surveyor 
General,  23 
Sussdorf,  Mr.,  354 
Sutherland,  Philip,  142 

Sutherland,  Ransom,  101,  106,  211,  Appendix  E;  house, 
lOln,  120,  21  In 
Sutherland,  Rebecca,  480n 
Sutherland,  Richard,  86 
Sutherland’s  Store,  lOln 
Sutlers,  567,  569 

Swain,  Governor  David  L.,  118,  169,  187,  195,214,216,  220, 
396, 431, 435, 435n,  436,  437,  505-506,  506,  519,  530n,  586, 
591,  592 

Swain  Street  (later  Tabernacle)  Baptist  Church,  616n 
Sweeny’s  Virginia  Minstrels,  354;  Old  Joe  Sweeny  and 
J.  A.,  339,  354 
Sweet  Springs,  Virginia,  443 
Swepson,  George  W.,  562n,  576,  589n 
Swift,  Vance  E.,  24n 

Swift  Creek,  21,  24,  24n,  26,  32,  504,  511,  633,  Appendix  A 

Swift  Creek  Church,  32n 

Swift  Creek  District,  141,  392n 

Swift  Creek  Township,  102,  105n,  633,  634 

Swims,  Nancy,  161 

Swiss  bell-ringers,  353 

Swiss  immigrants,  558 

Sword,  scabbard,  by  Blackman  and  Solingen,  467  illus. 
Sycamore  Creek,  21 

Syme,  John  W.,  280,  329-333,  350,  452,  457,  478,  482,  493, 
520,  631-632 

Syracuse,  New  York,  335 


Tailors,  115,  157,  220,  266,  267,  268,  544n;  military,  467n 
Tanner,  Lodwick,  29,  30,  32n,  35 
Tanner  family,  26 

Tanneries,  286;  tanning  industry,  136-137 

Tanners,  477 

Tant  &  Rogers,  270n 

Tappy,  L.  C.,  374 

Tarboro  (Tarborough),  74n,  77,  89,  222,  239,  307,  374,  420, 
422 

Tarboro  (Tarborough)  Road,  385n,  514 
Tarleton,  Banastre  (“Bloody”),  67 
Tarver  family,  26 
'T'citc  Mark  A  307 

Taverns,  34-35,’  90, 91,  112n,  116-117,  118;  Alford’s,  90, 90n, 
92;  Bradford’s,  100,  103,  103n,  425;  Casso’s  (see  Casso’s 
Inn);  Isaac  Hunter’s,  35,  35n,  76,  76  illus.,  79-85,  218; 
Jeter’s,  218-219;  Joel  Lane’s,  35,  71,  106;  John  Giles 
Thomas’s,  68-69;  Mitchell’s,  90,  90n;  New  Ruin,  356-358, 
357  illus.,  358n;  Raleigh,  early,  described,  116-117;  Ro¬ 
gers,  vii,  222,  223n;  Sims’s,  35;  Thomas’s,  35, 69n;  Union, 
203;  Wills’s,  187;  Yancey’s,  155-156;  at  Falls,  99 
Tax,  abuses  in  collection  of,  37-38;  collectors,  37;  difficult  to 
collect  in  postwar  years,  63 1  -632;  exemption  from  penalty 
for  soliders,  67;  farms  sold  for  non-payment  of,  558 
Taxation:  without  representation,  57;  trend  toward,  for  paid 
employees  vs.  citizen  duties,  407-408 
Taxes:  ad  valorem,  400,  453;  British,  37;  colonial,  39;  Con¬ 
federate,  466;  for  hospital  for  insane,  429;  poll,  47,  106; 
property,  67,  106;  Raleigh,  261,  406,  407-408,  411-412; 
schools,  318,  319,  602,  602n-603n;  special  (Raleigh),  411- 
412,  (Wake),  106,  400;  specific  grain,  66;  for  support  of 
paupers,  429-430;  for  volunteers’  families,  483-484,  485; 
Wake,  33,  34,  244 
Tayleur  &  Co.,  247 
Taylor,  Eliza  L.  Manning,  314-415 
Taylor,  G.  W.,  Appendix  B 
Taylor,  J.  E.,  516 

Taylor,  James  Fauntleroy,  196,  254n,  315,  594n,  Appendix  E 
Taylor,  James  Fauntleroy,  Jr.,  53n 
Taylor,  John  L.,  165 

Taylor,  John  Louis,  165,  187,  216,  309,  431,  529,  437 

Taylor,  John,  90,  123 

Taylor,  Joseph,  31,  123 

Taylor,  Julia,  216 

Taylor,  Louisa  Nora,  337-338 

Taylor,  Louisa,  338 

Taylor,  Mr.,  musical  accompanist,  194 

Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  188,  437 

Taylor,  Mrs.  James  Fauntleroy,  314-315 

Taylor,  Prudy,  161 

Taylor,  R.  W.,  325 

Taylor,  Ransom  Sidney,  524 

Taylor,  S.  R.,  334 

Taylor,  Samuel,  656 
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Taylor,  William  W.,  266 

Taylor,  Zachary  (President),  333,  346,  438,  446-447 
Tea,  with  English  Gales  family,  174 
Teachers,  413;  applicants  tested,  322-323;  certification, 
322-323;  convention,  planned  (1852),  323,  323n;  duties, 
320-321;  organizations,  604,  604n;  public  school,  an¬ 
tebellum,  322-325;  salaries,  320-321,  322.  See  Education; 
Schools 

Teaching  certificate,  James  H.  Harris’s,  555  illus. 
Telegram,  Daily  (Raleigh,  Apr.  5  -  Aug.  8,  1871),  565; 
“obituary”  of,  566n;  quoted,  559,  562,  564,  571,  573, 
573n,  579,  600n,  615n,  623,  631-632,  649 
Telegraph,  332-333;  equipment  demonstrated  in  Raleigh, 
332;  explanation  of  (1848),  cited,  334;  military,  490,  530 
Telegraphic  news  service,  332-333 

Temperance:  comment  on,  395;  lectures  (Wake,  1871),  by 
Samuel  Fenton  Cary,  650;  movements,  366,  424-425 
Tempest,  the  (railroad  engine),  247n 
Temple,  Burwell,  331 
Temple  Beth  Or,  381n 

“Temple  of  Justice,”  Wake’s  third  courthouse,  401 
“Temple  of  Love,”  site  chosen  for  penitentiary,  598 
“Ten-day  men,”  62n 
Tenancy,  land,  in  1740s,  16 
“Tenella”  (Mary  Bayard  Clarke),  493n 
Tennessee,  54-55,  78,  78n,  129,  150,  157,  290,  301, 535,  577, 
595;  Army  of  (Confederate),  499;  Army  of  the  (Union), 
504,  514-517,  540;  land  in,  ceded  to  U.S.  by  N.C.,  78; 
settlement,  56 

Tennessee  families,  Wake  ancestors  of,  56 
Tents,  brought  to  protracted  camp  meetings,  170-171 
Terrell,  J.  H.,  472n 
Terrell,  J.  J.,  654 
Terrell,  Jephtha,  30 
Terrell,  John  L.,  418 
Terrell,  John,  24 
Terrell,  Mrs.,  605,  654n 
Terrell,  Rufus  K.,  Appendix  B 
Terrell,  S.  W.,  654 
Terrell,  Sidney,  654 
Terrell,  Thomas  J.,  418 
Terrell,  W.  P.,  654 
Terrell  family,  22,  25 
Terrible  Creek,  22,  30 
Terrill,  Obadiah,  55 
Terry,  A.  H.,  539-540 
Terry,  Alfred  H.,  504,  517,  518,  528n 
Tertiary  (soils),  Appendix  A 
Texas,  457n;  Cavalry,  507n;  question,  394 
Textbooks,  published  in  Raleigh,  Civil  War,  492 
Textiles,  29;  fabrics  sold  in  local  stores,  213;  spinning, 
weaving,  31,  157 

Thanksgiving,  governors’  proclamation  calling  for,  367-368; 
Virginia  given  erroneous  credit  for  first  proclamation, 
368n 

Theater:  amateur,  184;  local,  193,  199-201,  350-352,  581; 
building  (Raleigh),  193;  postwar,  581;  proposed  (Raleigh), 
268n;  scenery  described  (1870),  582;  tent  performance, 
352;  traveling  professionals,  200 
Theatre,  Raleigh  Little,  vicinity,  644 
Thespian  Society,  200,  201,  350-352 
Thiem,  Philip,  487-488,  488n,  521,  567,  624 
Thomas,  Anthony,  83 
Thomas,  E.  B.,  325,  492,  601,  606 
Thomas,  Giles,  83,  91 
Thomas,  Horton,  665 

Thomas,  John  Giles  (Gyles),  16,  22n,  29,  35,  69,  69n,  91 

Thomas,  Mason  P.,  Jr.,  346n 

Thomas,  Oliver,  175n 

Thomas,  slave  Davie,  83 

Thomas  family,  26 

Thomas’s  Tavern,  68-69 

Thompson,  A.  F.,  652 

Thompson,  A.  J.,  652,  653 

Thompson,  C.  H.,  270n 

Thompson,  George  W.,  300,  303,  466,  Appendix  E 

Thompson,  James,  522 

Thompson,  John,  479n 

Thompson,  Jonathan,  91,  148 

Thompson,  Joshua,  253 

Thompson,  Judd,  651 

Thompson,  Marcellus,  470-471 

Thompson,  Walter  A.,  482 

Thompson,  William  George,  521 

Thompson,  William,  147,  211,  21  In,  212,  254,  268,  268n, 
270n,  285,  544n 

Thompson  family,  26,  101,  lOln 
Thompson  School  (public),  315n 


Thompson’s  Store,  540 
Thorp,  Dolly  (racing  mare),  358 

Thousand-acre  purchase  by  state  from  Joel  Lane  (1792),  81 , 
82  illus. 

Threats,  against  Henry  Martin  Tupper,  alleged,  613n 

Three  Creeks  Church,  32 

Timber,  8,  21,  87,  93,  246 

Timberlake,  Robert  H.,  656-657 

Times  Publishing  Company,  Winston-Salem,  294n 

Timetable,  stagecoach  (1840),  249  illus. 

Tinner,  Hugh,  73n 
Tin  platers,  286 
Tinsmiths,  268,  277 
Tintypes,  349,  350 
Tippecanoe  Clubs,  390-392 
Tipper,  John,  84 
Tipper  family,  104 

Tippers  (Six  Forks),  661, 664,  664n;  post  office  established, 
664;  post  office  name  changed  to  Sixforks  (Six  Forks), 
664,  664n 

Tippers  Crossroads,  104 
Tipper’s  Crossroads  Precinct,  397 
Titian,  348 

Toasts:  postprandial,  124,  194,  238;  to  peace,  drunk  at 
Richard  B.  Haywood  House,  516n,  517 
Tobacco,  6,  30,  31;  barn  on  Seth  Jones  plantation,  Pomona 
(pictured),  xiv;  cigarettes,  290;  factory,  attempts  to  form, 
564;  growing,  290-291;  manufacturers,  137;  manufactur¬ 
ing,  564;  number  of  Wake  farmers  growing,  1850,  291; 
pipe,  290;  prices  quoted  in  Raleigh  newspapers,  290; 
production,  Wake’s  1981  ranking,  560n;  products,  local, 
290;  warehouses,  560,  560n.  See  also  Markets 
Todd,  James  E.,  475n 
Todd,  James,  658 

Todd,  M.  G.,  605,  658n,  Appendix  E 

Todd,  R.,  219 

Todd,  William,  477 

Todd  family,  102,  658 

Todd  Street  (Wendell),  origin  of  name,  102 

Toler,  Maurice,  460n 

Tom  Thumb,  352 

Tomahawks,  for  Wake  militia,  Revolutionary  War,  65-66 

Tombstone,  signed  “Cayton  &  Wolf,”  599  illus. 

Tomlinson,  S.  F.,  601 

Tomlinson,  Turner,  52 

Tomlinson  family,  100 

Tompkins,  John  F.,  293 

Tonnoffski,  George  L.,  654-655 

Tooker,  Cornelius  J.,  211-212 

Tool  manufacturers,  286 

Toole,  Henry  J.,  330n 

Tools:  blacksmith’s,  29;  butchering,  28;  carpentry,  28; 
cloth-making,  29;  cooper’s,  28,  29;  farming,  28,  30-31; 
saddler’s,  28 

Tories,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  69,  72,  73 
Tornado,  described  (1850),  98n 

Tornado,  the  (railroad  engine),  246,  247,  248;  remade  by 
Albert  Johnson,  282 
Tousey,  Mr.,  316 
Towles,  James  M.,  270n,  292 

Towles,  Mary  Ann  Callum  (Mrs.  James  M.),  177,  186 
Towles,  William  S.,  334 
Town,  Ithiel,  239,  247 

Towns:  development  of,  in  postwar  Wake,  648-666,  667, 
667n;  incorporated  or  formerly  incorporated,  xvi,  667, 
667 n 

Township  map,  Wake  County  (1870),  635  illus. 

Townships:  633-634,  633n,  634n;  additional,  created,  633- 
634,  633n,  634n;  boundary  line  changes,  633-634,  633n, 
634n;  function  changed  (1875),  633;  original,  size  and 
population  of,  633;  portions  of  nine  included  within  Ra¬ 
leigh  city  limits  (1981),  634n;  predecessors  of,  98,  99; 
retain  most  1805  district  names,  141;  spelling  of  names, 
99n 

Toy  stores,  482 

Tracy,  James  Wright,  462 

Trade  (Prairie)  Building,  573n 

Trade:  British  Board  of,  39;  fur,  12;  with  coast,  31;  with 
Indians,  13;  with  Virginia,  31 
Traders,  fur,  20 

Trades,  building,  in  early  Raleigh,  92 
Trading  community,  probable  oldest  in  Wake,  99 
Trading  paths,  12 
Trading  posts:  30;  at  Falls,  99 

Traditions,  concerning  places  nearly  chosen  as  capital  site, 
78n 

Traho,  the  (railroad  engine),  263n 
Trails,  Indian,  10-13,  20 
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Train  schedule,  Raleigh  and  Gaston  (1868),  660  illus. 
Trains,  freight  and  mail,  speed  of  (1868),  660 
Tramway,  stone-hauling,  Boston,  238n 
Transparencies,  203-204,  236,  236n,  366;  defined,  236n 
Transportation  and  travel:  84,  131-134,  245;  buggy  route, 
257;  carriage-and-four,  in  1812  ad  cut,  206 illus.;  difficulty 
of,  324;  hazards  of,  20;  horseback,  435;  land,  205;  mili¬ 
tary,  53,  59,  65,  66,  69;  overland,  difficulties  described, 
256n;  oxcart,  pictured,  559  illus.;  pack-horses,  55;  prob¬ 
lems,  42;  rail,  237,  264;  rail  and  road  contrasted,  264; 
roads,  256-258;  stagecoach,  256-257;  vehicles,  1 15;  water, 
13,  20,  37,  80,  96,  132-134,  205,  238.  See  also  Roads; 
Stagecoach  travel. 

Trapier,  Gertrude  Haywood,  61  On 
Travelers  of  Hartford  (insurance  co.),  577n 
Trawick,  Robert,  323 
Tray  wick,  Sidney  R.,  659 
Treasury,  State,  shortage  in,  158-159 
“Treating,”  at  elections,  397-399 
Tredegar  Works,  Richmond,  258 
Tree,  trail,  12n,  12  illus.,  13 

Trees,  8,  13,  21,81,  83,  84,  90;  bay,  104;  cypress,  Appendix 
A;  elm,  planted  on  Fayetteville  Street,  406;  fossilized, 
found  in  Wake,  2;  holly,  giving  name  to  Holly  Springs, 
424, 424n;  hemlock.  Appendix  A;  mulberry,  raised  for  silk 
production,  287-288;  oaks,  xvi,  255,  394,  Appendix  A; 
pine,  xvi,  Appendix  A;  prehistoric,  2;  walnut,  21n.  See 
also  “Oaks,  City  in  the” 

Trell,  Ellen  Bodie,  361,  549-550 
Trentanova,  Raimond  de,  204 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  211 
Triangle  Brick  Company,  In 
Triangle  Quest  Club,  510n,  512n 
Triassic  Age,  1  illus. 

Tribune  (New  York),  quoted,  508 

Trinity  Church  (New  York),  381-382 

Trinity  College  (Duke  University),  317n,  585,  649 

Trinity  Methodist  Church,  379n 

Trinity  Road,  313n 

Trinity  School,  312-313,  313n 

“Troops  from  North  Carolina,  You  can  get  no,”  458 
Troy,  New  York,  345 
Truck  farming,  increase  in  (1870s),  558 
Trumbull,  John,  348 

Tryon,  Governor  William,  ii,  3 In,  38-39,  44,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
51,52,53,74,  141,  142n;  his  journal,  military  order  book, 
extant  letters,  53n,  54 

Tryon,  Margaret  Wake,  38,  43-44,  141,  142n;  her  coat  of 
arms  before  marriage  (pictured),  ii 
Tryon,  Margaret,  daughter  of  governor,  38 
Tryon  County,  44 
Tryon  Palace.  See  Palace,  Tryon’ s 
Tryon  Palace  Restoration,  iii,  42n 
Tryon  family,  38 
Tryst  Oak,  464n 
Tucker,  Alston,  253 
Tucker,  “Colonel  Buck,”  355 
Tucker,  Nancy,  102 
Tucker,  Pleasant,  216 

Tucker,  Richard  Stanhope,  265,  268,  281n,  374-377,  411 
Tucker,  Ruffin,  268;  home,  552,  553n 
Tucker,  Rufus  S.,  266,  467,  474,  586 
Tucker,  Rufus  Sylvester,  266,  371,  465,  467,  474,  515;  villa, 
Raleigh,  281  n 

Tucker,  W.  H.,  265,  268,  374-377 

Tucker,  W.  H.  &  R.  S.,  268,  270n,  374-377,  465,  466,  567, 
581,  599n;  store  building,  581  illus.,  268n;  three  Tucker 
buildings,  268n 

Tucker,  William  C.,  249,  271,  273 
Tucker  family,  658 

Tucker  Hall,  268n,  580-582,  581  illus.,  582n,  583,  584,  586, 
636  illus. 

Tucker  House,  371,  371n 

“Tucker  Square,”  baseball  field  near  fairgrounds,  580n 
Tucker’s  Cavalry,  474-475 
Tuckers’  Mill,  599n 

Tuition,  college,  paid  in  produce  or  other  articles,  301-302 
Tupper  Memorial  (originally  “Second  Colored  Baptist”) 
Baptist  Church,  639  illus. 

Tupper,  Henry  Martin,  611-612,  612n,  613n,  616n-617n 

Turk  family,  ix 

Turkey  Creek,  22,  430 

Turner,  Governor  James,  94,  96,  218 

Turner,  Grandisen,  643 

Turner,  Henry  D.,  270n,  280,  293,  294n,  334,  493n 
Turner,  Josiah,  Jr.,  546,  565,  599,  624 
Turner,  Mrs.  Henry,  306n 
Turner,  Nancy,  306n 


Turner,  Nat,  insurrection,  166-167;  reaction  to,  233 
Turner,  Simon,  36,  37n,  184,  484n,  Appendix  B 
Turner,  William  Leftwich,  174,  184,  185 
Turner  family,  26 

Turner  and  Hughes’  North  Carolina  Almanac  (1841),  293 
illus. 

Turner  and  Hughes  Company  (North  Carolina  Book  Store), 
196,  243,  287,  294,  333-334,  341,  348,  391 
Turnpike  road,  Raleigh  to  Neuse,  authorized,  133 
Turpentine  industry,  259,  286,  651,  657.  See  Rosinburg 
Tuscarora,  6,  7,  8;  War,  10,  12 
Tutor,  William  O.,  475n 
Tutors,  33;  private,  in  homes,  183,  304-305 
Tyler,  John  (President),  392n,  396 

Type-setting  machine,  improved,  invented  by  Wake  Coun- 
tian,  304n 

Typhus  fever,  123-124 
Typographical  Society,  Raleigh,  277 


“Ugly  Row,”  business  area,  267 
Ulysses,  the  (railroad  engine),  263n 
Umstead  (William  B.)  State  Park,  650 
Umstead,  Gladys  Williamson  (Mrs.  J.  R.),  305n 
“Unalterable  seat  of  government,”  75,  76 
Underhill,  Alpheus  Judson,  657-658 
Underhill,  Emma  Eliza  Chamblee,  657-658 
Underhill-Horton  home,  Zebulon,  657-658,  658n 
Underner’s  Swiss  bell  ringers,  338 

Uniforms:  cavalry,  152;  Confederate,  451,  467,  467  illus., 
473n,  477;  firemen’s,  411;  Union,  507 
Union:  preservation  of,  hoped  for,  456;  return  of  North 
Carolina  to,  597 

Union  Chapel  Baptist  Church  (Apex  First  Baptist),  652 
Union  Hotel  (Raleigh),  352 
Union  League,  595 

Union  meetings,  Wake  County  (1860-1861),  454-455 
Union  Register  (Greensboro),  renamed  Raleigh  Register, 
565 

Union  Square,  82,  84,  85,  92,  93,  93n,  132,  146-147,  208,  230, 
232,  233,  240-241,  251-252,  266,  282,  345,  378,  382-383, 
388,  395,  507,  507n,  519,  541 , 592;  iron  fence  around,  282; 
religious  services  in,  177,  519 
Union  Tavern  (Raleigh),  203 

Union  troops:  aid  in  fighting  fires,  626;  bodies  removed  to 
National  Cemetery,  Raleigh,  588-589;  cavalry  fired  on  by 
retreating  Confederates,  507-508,  507n;  contributions  to 
Jacob  Johnson  monument,  536;  kindnesses  to  Wake 
Countians,  526-527,  580,  580n;  leave  Wake  County,  539- 
541;  number  in  Wake  (April  1865),  xii,  518,  518n,  536; 
number  initially  buried  in  National  Cemetery,  588-589; 
Wake  Countians’  resentment  of,  578-579 
Unionist  activities  near  end  of  Civil  War,  498n-499n 
Unionization,  right  to,  expressed  in  Wake  County  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  Association  resolution,  1859,  277-278 
Unions,  trade:  organization,  277;  Raleigh  Typographical 
No.  54,  277 

Unitarians:  in  Raleigh,  180;  Raleigh  Fellowship,  182n;  vis¬ 
iting,  181 

“United  Brethren,  Council  of  the,”  101 
United  Church  of  Raleigh,  620n 
“United  States  Colored  Troops,”  517 
United  States  Court  Room  and  Post  Office,  Raleigh,  632 
illus. 

United  States  District  Attorney,  220 
United  States  Marshal,  220 
United  States  Navy,  344 
United  States  Postmaster  General,  591 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  591 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  76 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice,  in  Wake,  220 
Universalist  Church,  182n 

University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill),  108,  109,  118, 
168,  174,  184,  225,  266,  313,  315,  343,  347,  386,  395, 
395-3%,  443,  516,  517,  609;  Music  Department  Library, 
340n;  trustees  meet  in  Raleigh,  109 
Upchurch,  Alfred,  562 
Upchurch,  Emily,  520n-521n 
Upchurch,  J.  R.,  652 
Upchurch,  John  J.,  282 
Upchurch,  John,  358,  664;  family,  358n 
Upchurch,  Miss  A.  D.,  664 
Upchurch,  W.  C.,  270n,  290 
Upchurch,  W.,  567 
Upchurch,  William  G.,  607n 
Upchurch,  William,  572,  574 
Upchurch  family,  103 
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Upchurch  &  Royster,  270n 

Upchurch  Building.  572 

Upchurch  community,  103 

Upchurch’s  Precinct,  397 

Upholsterers,  211,  268,  286,  374 

Upjohn,  Richard,  180n,  312,  381-382,  618 

Upson,  Theodore,  531,  532 

Urban  problems,  early,  110-112;  services,  114-117 

Urbanization,  666 

Utley,  Charles  H.,  447 

Utley,  Charlotte,  651 

Utley,  Gaston,  306 

Utley,  Henry,  324,  325 

Utley,  Jef.,  357 

Utley,  Littlejohn,  378 

Utley,  Quentin,  475n 

Utley,  Thomas  J.,  401,  454,  Appendix  B 

Utley,  W.  F.,  652,  653 

Utley  family,  26,  305 

Utley  Schoolhouse,  305 

Utley’s  Creek,  22 


Vaiden,  Cowles,  304 
Valentine,  Becky  Ann,  160 
Valentine,  Nancy,  160 
Valentine,  Polly,  160 
Valentine,  Sukey  Bennet,  160 
Valley  Forge,  70 

Valuables,  hidden  from  Union  soldiers,  502,  503,  515n, 
516n;  found  by  Union  soldiers,  503,  516n 
Van  Buren,  Martin  (President),  221,  332-333,  390-392,  442 
Vance  County,  247n 
Vance  Hill,  484n 

Vance,  Governor  Zebulon  Baird,  207,  473,  476,  481,  482, 
484n,  486,  493-494,  496,  499,  500,  505,  506,  511 
Vandergriff,  Frank,  646 

Varina:  post  office  established  (1880),  663.  See  Fuquay- 
Varina 

Vass,  Isaac,  617 
y^ss  Vincent  71 

Vass,’  William  Worrell,  258, 259, 259n,  259  illus. ,  589n,  607n 

Vaudeville,  353 

Vehicle  manufacturers,  137 

Vehicles:  cart,  28;  for  hire,  269;  manufactured  in  antebellum 
Wake,  285;  mule-drawn  wagons,  205;  parts  for,  man¬ 
ufactured  in  Wake,  283;  wheeled,  115,  124 
Venable,  Abraham  Watkins,  297 
Venice,  Italy,  231n-232n 
Ventriloquists,  353 
Vera  Cruz,  448 
Vermin,  27 
Vermont,  612 

Vernal  Dune,  by  Emma  Eugene  Hall  Baker,  337n 
Vernon,  Charlie  (pseudonym  of  Braxton  Craven),  585 
Veronia,  Signor,  353 

Veterans:  all  wars,  buried  at  National  Cemetery,  588-589; 
Confederate,  (see  Confederate);  Revolutionary  War, 
67-68,  129,  170,  172,  225 
Veterinary  Medicine,  School  of,  NCSU,  461n 
“Vicar  of  Wake,”  335 
Vick,  Mike,  83 
Vick  family,  100 

Villages,  Indian,  6,  8;  Negro,  642-647;  unconnected  with 
railroads,  developing  in  postwar  Wake,  661 
Vincent,  Alfred,  643 
Vincent,  George  W.  S.,  350 
Vincent,  Madame,  350 
Vineyards,  increase  in  (1870s),  558 
Vio,  Romano,  231n-232n 

Virginia,  xii,  15,  54,  76,  161,  174,  250,  251,  279,  315,  328, 
333-337,  367,  429,  443,  459,  471,  497,  553,  596,  660;  er¬ 
roneously  credited  with  first  Thanksgiving  proclamation, 
368n 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  246n 
Virginia  campaign  (Civil  War),  479 
Virginia  Dwarf  Family,  352-353 

Virture  Lodge  No.  1616,  Grand  Lodge  IOOF,  Raleigh,  623 

Vital  statistics  (deaths),  published,  434 

Vogell,  H.  C.,  553 

Voigt,  Lewis  Towson,  345-346 

Volcano,  the  (railroad  engine),  246,  247;  remade  by  Albert 
Johnson,  282 

Volunteers:  (Civil  War),  460,  461,  470-476;  donations  to 
equip,  465;  gifts  to,  465;  (Mexican  War),  445-447,  449; 
peacetime,  450-451;  (Revolutionary  War),  66,  73;  reluc¬ 
tant,  52 

Votes,  tie,  regarding  capital  site,  77 


Voting  rights,  requirements  for,  after  Civil  War,  544-545 


Wachovia  Bank,  582n 
Waddell,  Bucky,  478 
Waddell,  Hugh,  53,  54 
Waddell,  James  A.,  328-329 
Wade,  Benjamin  Franklin,  644 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Robert  A.,  382n 

Wages,  of  capitol  construction  workers  (1830s),  239,  241n, 
252 

Wagner,  Sebastien  “Bastien,”  Lafayette’s  valet,  222 
Wagon  train  camp  (Union)  at  Collins  (Holleman’s)  Cross¬ 
roads,  512,  512n,  513,  525,  540,  541 
Wagon  makers,  477 
Wait,  Samuel,  300,  301,  347n 
Wait  Hall,  Wake  Forest,  302 
Waitt,  K.  B.,  567-568 

Wake,  County  of:  act  creating,  42-45,  43  illus.;  birthdate 
(effective  date)  of  (March  12,  1771),  44,  50;  centennial  of, 
543,  634;  county  seat,  45-46;  effort  to  change  name,  141- 
142;  first  governing  board,  47-48;  officials  of,  1771  through 
1870s  (chairmen  governing  boards,  clerks,  registers, 
sheriffs),  Appendix  B;  origin  of  name,  43-44;  “parent” 
counties  of,  11  illus.;  petition  to  establish,  42;  postwar 
debt,  557,  557n,  631-632;  postwar  government,  544;  pro¬ 
visional  government,  544;  records,  lost,  xxxi,  80n,  106n, 
519;  records,  surviving,  xxxi,  34,  400,  401;  Registers  of 
Deeds,  544,  630,  Appendix  B;  “Royal  Charter”  of,  49, 
49n.  See  also  Wake  County;  Wake  County  Court 
Wake,  Esther,  44n 
Wake,  Miss,  44 

Wake,  Margaret,  141 ;  coat  of  arms  borne  before  marriage,  ii; 

name(s)  used  as  military  passwords,  countersigns,  51,  54 
Wake,  the  (railroad  engine),  247n 
Wake  Baptist  Association,  618 

Wake  Bethel  (New  Bethel)  Baptist  Church  (Gamer),  171 

Wake  Cavalry,  451 

Wake  Chapel  Christian  Church,  306 

Wake  Christian  Chapel,  381n,  620 

Wake  Countians,  complimented  and  praised  by  visitor, 
221-222;  fear  removal  of  state  capital,  227-228,  229; 
praised  for  kindness  to  strangers,  437 
Wake  County:  area,  45,  637,  637n,  Appendix  A;  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  chairmen,  Appendix  B;  bound¬ 
ary  line(s),  30,  35,  44-45,  142,  414;  capital  county  of  North 
Carolina,  xvi,  74-89,  235-236;  climate,  Appendix  A;  early 
communities,  crossroads  in,  46,  99;  Council  of  Safety 
meets  in,  64;  delegates  from,  to  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tions,  Appendix  E;  described  by  visitors,  289n,  527-528, 
528n;  earliest  church(es)  in,  31-33,  32  illus.;  earliest  in¬ 
habitants,  1;  earliest  landowners,  20;  earliest  settlers, 
22-25,  27;  elevations,  Appendix  A;  emigrants  to  other 
states,  54-55,  128-129,  233;  expeditionary  forces  through, 
10,  12;  explorers  in,  7;  General  Assembly  meets  in,  35, 46, 
71,  74,  75;  geology  of,  1,  Appendix  A;  in  Granville  Dis¬ 
trict,  13;  healthfulness  of,  touted,  89,  434-435;  recorded 
history  of,  8,  34,  586,  586n;  humidity,  relative.  Appendix 
A;  incorporated  towns  in,  670,  Appendix  A;  legislators 
representing.  Appendix  E;  under  military  rule,  539-541, 

543,  593-597;  N.C.  officials  elected  from,  Appendix  E; 
occupation  by  Union  troops,  503-541;  population,  90, 
126-127,  128,  241,  286,  318,  414-415,  518n,  637,  637n, 
666-667,  Appendix  A;  precipitation.  Appendix  A;  pre¬ 
history,  1-7;  property  values,  415;  during  Reconstruction, 
543-635,  636-667 ;  predominantly  rural  until  1950,  637, 
637n,  667,  668;  size.  Appendix  A;  soils.  Appendix  A; 
temperature,  Appendix  A;  underwater,  1,2;  U.S.  cabinet 
member.  Congressmen,  diplomat,  Representatives 
elected  or  appointed  from.  Appendix  F;  U.S.  president 
bom  in.  Appendix  F;  urbanization,  666-667;  weather  rec¬ 
ords,  Appendix  A;  as  wilderness,  10,  14,  17,  18,  25,  81, 
97-99,  112.  See  also  Wake,  County  of;  Wake  County 
Court 

Wake  County  Agricultural  Society,  139-140,  140n,  292-293, 
294-295 

Wake  County  Co-operative  Business  Company,  645 
Wake  County  Court,  47-49,  89,  90-91,  105,  126,  131,  141, 
158-159,  235,  237,  253,  318-319,  349,  404,  483-484,  486, 
491;  called  “Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions,”  48;  chairmen,  36,  48,  113,  337,  404-405,  430,  434, 

544,  545,  Appendix  B;  first  Justices  of  the  Peace,  47-48; 
other  officers,  48-49;  first  session,  46-48;  provisional 
court,  544,  545;  replaced  by  Board  of  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  630;  right  of  appeal  to,  148 

Wake  County  Courthouse(s),  xxxi,  35,  46,  67-68,  79,  80,  81, 
84,  101,  105,  108.  123,  141,  142-143,  212n,  218-219,  220. 
234-235,  242,  245,  260,  277,  294,  329-333,  343,  349,  399, 
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401,  458,  496n,  519,  533-534,  580,  634,  accessibility,  45; 
capital  site  commissioners  at  (1779),  74;  first  site,  title  to, 
106,  106n;  first  building  (1771),  47,  47n,  95  illus.,  105,  106; 
second  (1795),  93n,  95,  95  illus.,  105,  106,  107;  arts  events 
in,  108,  193,  199,  244n;  bell,  107  illus.;  described,  401; 
federal  court  held  in,  244;  General  Assembly  meets  in,  7 1 , 
74,  75;  as  meeting  place,  107;  as  polling  place,  103;  reli¬ 
gious  services  in,  173;  relocated,  400-401;  rooms  in, 
rented,  108;  third(1837),  244, 400-402,  401n,  402 illus.,  636 
illus.;  KKK  trials  held  in,  596,  596n;  remodeled,  401n; 
uses  between  sessions,  401;  fire  company  housed  on  lot, 
627;  all  six  buildings  pictured,  end  sheets.  See  also  xxxi 
Wake  County  Co-operative  Business  Company,  645 
Wake  County  Educational  Association,  323-324 
Wake  County  Historical  Society,  55n,  83,  103n,  156n,  516n 
Wake  County  Medical  Society,  444,  444n 
Wake  County  Memorial  Association,  586-588,  587n 
Wake  County  Register  of  Deeds  Office,  photocopy  from, 
635 

Wake  County  Workingmen’s  Association,  277-278,  278n, 
400,  453 

Wake  Courthouse  (earlier,  Wake  Crossroads,  Bloomsbury, 
q.v.),  46 

Wake  Crossroads  (formerly  Rogers  Crossroads,  q.v.),  46, 
101,  381,  540;  last  building  of  Rogers’  Tavern  (pictured), 
vii;  vicinity,  304 

Wake  Crossroads  (Cross  Roads)  Baptist  Church,  101 
Wake  Eastern  Guards,  475 
Wake  Female  Aid  Society,  465 

Wake  Forest,  the,  98,  191;  possible  earliest  use  of  r.ime, 
191n.  See  also  Wake,  Forest  of 
Wake  Forest,  Town  of,  1,  120,  192,  211,  248n.  287,  392n, 
416,  416-417,  436,  437,  464n,  480n,  587,  618,  654-655, 
656-657,  660,  667n;  church  women  sponsor  charity  fair, 
432-433;  created  by  college,  302;  description  (1879),  656- 
657;  first  post  office,  191,  191n,  303,  416,  Appendix  C;  first 
postmaster,  416;  incorporated  (1880),  656-657;  popula¬ 
tion,  656-657,  Appendix  A;  railroad  station,  416-417; 
stores  (1870s),  656-657;  vicinity,  270,  314,  357n,  548,  as 
early  church  and  education  center,  169,  191-192,  303, 
called  “neighborhood  of  sobriety  and  thrift,”  656-657. 
See  Wake  Forest  College,  Town  of 
Wake  Forest  Academy,  191 
Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church,  618,  656-657 
Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church,  separate  Negro  church 
formed  from,  656-657 

Wake  Forest  College,  98,  191,  300n,  306,  378,  383-384,  472, 
491,  520,  520n,  606,  607,  611,  656-657,  668n;  becomes 
University  (1967),  301n;  closed  during  Civil  War  (1862- 
Jan.  1866),  491,  611;  main  building  used  as  Civil  War 
hospital,  463-464,  464n;  president  is  first  postmaster,  417; 
post  office  reestablished,  656-657;  students  return  after 
war,  656-657.  See  Wake  Forest  Institute 
Wake  Forest  College  (Town  of),  416,  574,  656-657;  incorpo¬ 
rated,  302.  See  Wake  Forest,  Town  of 
Wake  Forest  College  Birthplace  Society,  191n,  301n 
Wake  Forest  District,  191,  302-303,  392,  472 
Wake  Forest  Institute  (College),  300-303,  416;  becomes 
Wake  Forest  College  (q.v.),  302;  first  staff,  301 
Wake  Forest  (Masonic)  Lodge  No.  97,  417,  417n;  No.  282, 
417n,  654-655 

Wake  Forest  Methodist  Church,  173 
Wake  Forest  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  191 
Wake  Forest  Road,  76 

Wake  Forest  Township,  98,  99n,  101,  191,  558,  603,  633 
Wake  Forest  University,  300,  301  n.  See  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege 

Wake  Guards,  450-451,  473,  480 
Wake  Liberty  Baptist  Church,  171 
Wake  Light  Dragoons,  472,  474-475 
Wake  Light  Infantry,  472 
Wake  Male  and  Female  Academy,  306 
Wake  Medical  Center,  443,  443n 
Wake  Militia.  See  Militia 
Wake  Old  Court  House,  105,  106n 
Wake  Park  (Tennessee),  301n 

Wake  Piney  Grove  (later  Wake  Baptist  Grove)  Baptist 
Church,  618,  656 
Wake  Rangers,  467,  474-475 
Wake  Regulars,  xii,  470,  473,  479 

Wake  Station  (Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad),  renamed 
Wake  Forest,  416-417 

Wake  Superior  Court,  234-235;  created,  142 
Wake  Technical  College,  vi,  668n 
Wake  Union  Academy,  192 
Wake  Union  Church,  101 
Wake-Franklin  line,  142 

Wakefield,  102,  257,  304,  353,  365,  397,  416,  419-422,  421 


illus.,  422n,  548,  574,  654-655,  657,  662,  667n;  charter 
repealed,  422n;  eventual  decline  linked  to  lack  of  raii 
connection,  657n;  Foster’s  store,  419-422, 420n,  421  illus., 
422n;  incorporated  (1899),  422,  657;  occupation  by  Union 
troops,  499;  post  office  established,  420,  Appendix  C; 
discontinued,  reestablished,  657;  stagecoach  stop,  420; 
town  evolves  from  Foster  Plantation,  422;  unconnected 
with  rail  service,  657,  657n 

Wakefield  Baptist  Church  (formerly  Wake  Chapel  Baptist), 
618,  662 

Wakefield  Central  Baptist  Church,  662,  662n 

Wakefield  Plantation,  419-422,  420n,  421  illus.,  422n 

Wakefields,  lOln,  211,  2 1 1  n 

“Wakestone”  (stone),  Appendix  A 

Walcutt,  Charles  C.,  513 

Walden,  Jarreld,  free  Negro,  161 

Wales,  Mass.,  612 

Walker,  Colonel,  395 

Walker,  George  F.,  279 

Walker,  J.  R.,  650 

Wall,  William  Henry,  520n 

Wallpaper-trimming  machine,  invented  by  Wake  Countian, 
571 

Walnut  Creek,  15,  16,  21,  24,  29,  30,  30n,  80,  81,  100,  131, 
134,  156,  233,  256,  292n,  399,  461n,  504-505,  506 
Walnut  Point,  15 
Walser,  Richard,  89,  197n,  199n 

Walsh,  Lt.  (Robert?),  507-508,  507n;  incident  (April  13, 
1865),  varying  accounts  of,  507-508,  507n,  508 
Walters,  Hughes  &  Co.,  586 
Walthall,  J.  S.,  313 
Walton,  Benjamin  F.,  475n 
Walton,  Frank  and  Flora,  549 
Walton,  G.  W.,  277 
Walton,  Joe,  470n 

Walton,  John  William,  364,  470n,  511 
Walton,  John,  153n,  608 
Walton,  William,  142-143 
Walton  family,  26 
War  Department,  U.S.,  498 
War  heroes.  Revolutionary,  83 
War  news,  reaction  to,  described,  152 
War  of  1812,  151-156,  194,  202-204;  news  announcement, 
152  illus.;  reaction  to,  152 

Wars.  See  Civil  War;  French  and  Indian;  Mexican;  Revo¬ 
lutionary;  Spanish-American;  War  of  1812 
Wardens  of  the  Poor,  429-430,  430n,  557 
Warehouse,  early,  116;  railroad,  116,  248,  263,  264 
Warner,  Willard,  519 
Warrants,  land,  16,  23,  23  illus. 

Warren,  Albert,  469 

Warren,  Edward,  462,  464,  482,  505-506,  516 
Warren,  Nathaniel,  430 
Warren,  the  (railroad  engine),  247n 
Warren  County,  86,  246,  247,  247n,  316,  339,  443,  450 
Warrenton,  201,  202,  207,  217,  290,  298,  463n,  577n;  Mor- 
decai  school,  186 
Warrenton  Theater,  202 
Warrick,  Louisa,  610 
Warrick,  William  M.,  610,  617,  617n 
Wartime  school  book  492  illus. 

Warwick  Female  Institute,  307 
Washburn’s  Circus,  353 
Washerwomen,  275n,  413 

Washington,  George,  78,  203-204;  birthday  celebrations, 
215;  bronze  statue  on  Union  Square,  367;  Canova  statue 
of,  209,  223,  224  illus.,  226,  226n,  230,  231,  23 In,  (frag¬ 
ments)  231,  23 In,  231  illus.,  (news  of  destruction)  229 
illus.,  (replica  of)  23 In;  comments  on  North  Carolina’s 
capital  site  decision,  78;  Faneuil  Hall  portrait,  348; 
Lansdowne  portrait,  204;  Sully  copy  of  Stuart  portrait, 
225-226,  230,  230n 

Washington,  D.C.,  xii,  181-182,  214,  221, 226,  239,  275,  332, 
344,  351,  401,  448,  531,  536,  593,  597,  634 
Washington,  N.C.,  194,  206,  221,  275-276,  330n 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  170 
Washington  and  New  Orleans  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  332 

Washington  School,  583,  589,  600,  604,  608-609,  609n,  620, 
621,  62 In,  640;  buildings  constructed,  609 
Washington’s  Birthday  celebrations,  215 
Watauga,  the,  54-55;  settlement,  55 
“Watch  and  Wait,”  motto  recommended  for  N.C.,  454-455 
Watchmakers,  213,  268 
Water  supply  (Raleigh),  117,  145-147,  410 
Water,  mineral,  bottled,  268-269,  443 
Water,  sources  of,  21 

Watercourses,  named,  iv,  3,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  15,  16,  18, 19, 
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20, 21 , 22,  23,  42,  44-45,  67,  69n,  73,  77,  78,  88,  97,  99,  100, 
101,  102,  104,  105,  131,  132-134,  140,  141,  146-147,  156, 
172n, 190,  191, 205,  223,  232n, 233, 238, 247, 248, 255-256, 
281-282,  292n,  301,  399,  421,  424n,  430,  430n,  436,  461n, 
469,  476,  500,  506,  511,512, 513, 514-515,  515n,  521, 537, 
540,  541,  563,  580,  633,  634n,  650,  651,  654-655,  658,  659, 
662,  664,  665n,  667,  Appendix  A;  names  of,  21;  navigable, 
96,  132-134 

Waterhouse,  George  B.,  280,  281n,  469 

Waterhouse  and  Bowes,  281n,  469 

Watkins,  N.  R.,  654 

Watkins,  Wilbur,  family,  422n 

Watson,  Hattie  J.,  599n 

Watson,  James,  624 

Watson,  John  W.,  584-585,  585n 

Watson,  Josiah  O.,  252,  261,  273,  313,  382,  525,  606,  606- 
607,  607n;  residence,  526n 
Watson,  Monroe,  619 
Watson,  W.,  270n 
Watson,  William,  374 
Watson  and  Ellen,  shoe  factory,  562 
Watts,  M(aurice)  L.,  190n 
Waugh,  Albert  S.,  343,  343n,  230,  236 
Waymen  Literary  Debating  Association,  623 
Wayne  County,  415 

Wayside  hospitals,  (Civil  War),  464,  464n 
We  Know  (Raleigh,  1872),  566 

Weather:  bureau,  established,  43 In;  forecast  office,  98n; 
damaging  storms,  130;  drought  of  1826,  130;  hail  storms, 
130;  official  records,  431n,  Appendix  A;  severely  cold 
winters,  431;  storms  called  “hurricanes,”  97,  98,  130; 
tornado  in  Wake  (1805),  described,  98;  unusual  events, 
361-363 

Weathercock,  Christ  Episcopal  Church  (Raleigh),  382,  503, 
669  illus. 

Weathers,  K.  R.,  270n 
Weathers,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  418 
Weatherspoon,  Hiram,  473 
Weatherspoon’s  Precinct,  427 
Weavers,  31,  157 
Webb,  Randolph,  441-442,  443 
Webb,  S.  J.,  643 

Webb  and  Williams  (drugstore),  442 

Webb’s  Mills  (community):  post  office  in,  416,  Appendix  C 

Webster’s  spelling  book,  used  in  public  schools,  321,  322 

Webster,  Daniel,  395 

Webster,  Mrs.  Daniel,  395 

Weddings,  described,  216-217;  description  cited,  1 1 8n 

Wedgwood,  Mr.,  of  England,  135-136 

“Wee  quo  whom,”  i,  8 

Weekly  Republican  (Raleigh,  1867),  565,  565n 

Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  622 

Weeks  and  Griffin,  daguerreotypists,  349 

Weidensall,  Mr.,  622 

Weights  and  measures,  inspector  of,  126 

Weil,  S.,  590 

Weinedel,  Charles,  202 

Weisman,  Joseph,  224,  284,  285n,  343,  348 

Welch,  Demcy,  30 

Welcome  (Jones-Seawell  property),  122,  613n 

Welden,  Benjamin,  91,  147 

Weldon,  245,  246,  259,  474,  660 

Weller,  Edwin,  528n 

Wells,  B.  W.,  288n 

Wells,  117;  mechanism  for  dredging,  278-279;  public,  117, 
145,  507 n 

Wendell,  5,  102,  419,  427,  427n,  618,  667n;  incorporated 
(1903),  427,  427n,  658;  post  office  established  (1891),  658; 
served  by  Eagle  Rock  post  office,  658;  served  by  railroad 
(1906),  658,  659n;  vicinity,  658,  659n,  (antebellum  school) 
658 

Wendell  Elementary  School,  658 
Wesley,  John,  347 
West,  Benjamin,  347 
West,  Carolina  Gales,  436 

West,  George,  86,  224  illus.,  331,  343,  344;  woodcuts  by,  86 
illus.  331  illus 
West,  John  T.,  406,  406n 
West,  Mrs.  Louis  N.,  406n 
West,  N.  W.,  406n 
West,  Thomas,  436 
West  Hill  (Joseph  Lane  house),  436n 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  238n;  Southern  graduates 
resign  commissions,  458 
West  Rock,  St.  Mary’s  campus,  310 
West  Street  (Raleigh),  origin  of  name,  82 
Westbrook,  S.  W.,  294 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  246n 


Western  Carolinian  (Salisbury),  quoted,  228 

Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  264n 

Western  Sun  Masonic  Lodge  No.  72,  424,  424n 

Western  Thoroughfare,  307 

Wetherell,  William  P.,  553 

Wetmore,  I.,  188 

Wheaton,  Alfred,  619 

Wheaton,  Sterling,  123,  436,  441-442,  444 

Wheeden,  John  J.,  448 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  500,  502,  503,  509-510,  509n,  510n 

Wheelwrights,  31,  286 

Whelan,  Peter,  180-181 

Whig  Clarion  (Raleigh,  1843-1844),  330 

Whig  Party,  330,  389-394,  399 

Whigs:  colonial  period,  58,  59,  60 

Whipping:  as  punishment  for  slaves,  404n;  as  sentence,  143; 
crusade  against,  403-404;  post,  403-404,  404n;  in  court¬ 
house  yard,  143 

Whirlwind,  the  (railroad  engine),  247 
Whitaker,  Andrew,  253 
Whitaker,  Cyrus,  153n,  417 
Whitaker,  David  M.,  475n 
Whitaker,  E.  A.,  567 
Whitaker,  Eleanor,  194 
Whitaker,  Frank,  253 
Whitaker,  H.  B.,  306 
Whitaker,  Harriet,  339-340 
Whitaker,  J.  B.,  330 
Whitaker,  J.  D.,  521 
Whitaker,  J.  R.,  265,  270n 
Whitaker,  Joel  D.,  469 
Whitaker,  John  R.,  340 

Whitaker,  John,  92,  106,  123,  135n,  184n,  211;  home,  24n, 
123-124,  124n 
Whitaker,  Junius  B.,  447 
Whitaker,  L.  F.,  278 

Whitaker,  Richard  Harper,  320-321,  330,  355-356,  368,  369, 
391,  391n 

Whitaker,  Robert,  24 

Whitaker,  Samuel,  258,  389,  Appendixes  B,  E 

Whitaker,  Stimson  H.,  308 

Whitaker,  Thomas  G.,  258,  261,  405,  Appendix  B 

Whitaker,  W.,  566n 

Whitaker,  W.  H.,  306 

Whitaker,  W.  W.,  Appendix  E 

Whitaker,  Wesley,  195,  211-212,  339,  341,  342;  home,  194, 
342n 

Whitaker,  Wesley,  Jr.,  277,  330,  Appendix  D 
Whitaker,  Willis,  244,  260,  306,  400,  614 
Whitaker,  Wilson  W.,  292,  295,  306,  644,  644n 
Whitaker  and  Roles  store,  Rolesville,  417 
Whitaker  families,  22,  25,  100,  211,  306 
Whitaker  plantation,  annual  October  camp  meetings  on, 
170-171 

Whitaker’s  Mill,  135n,  281n,  469,  469  illus. 

White  Oak  Creek(s),  21,  100 
White  Oak  Creek  District,  141 
White  Oak  District,  526 
White  Oak  Grove  (Price  home),  304-305 
White  Oak  Township,  103,  633,  634,  664 
White  Plains  (Nathaniel  Jones  plantation),  79,  163  illus. 
White  Stone  Baptist  Church,  662,  662n 
White  Stone  Masonic  Lodge,  422n,  662 
White,  Anna  Caswell  (Mrs.  William),  118,  394 
White,  Eleanor,  118 
White,  Emma,  275n 
White,  Governor  John,  83 
White,  John  Haywood,  112n 
White,  Philo,  329n 
White,  S.  C.,  589n 
White,  Susan,  275n 
White,  W.  W.,  Appendix  B 
White,  William  (builder),  129,  252,  400 
White,  William  (Secretary  of  State),  123,  184,  237,  323, 
Appendix  D;  house,  118-119,  119  illus.,  188n,  394n 
White,  William  M.,  153n 
White,  William,  Jr.,  258 
White  family,  26 

White  Hall  (White-Holman  House).  See  White,  William 
White  pupils,  Washington  School,  608;  rediculed  by  other 
whites,  609;  drop  out,  609 
“White  supremacy,”  goal  of  Ku  Klux  Klan,  596 
“White’s  red  house,  Mrs.,”  188 
Whitehead,  John,  652n-653n 
Whitelaw,  John,  382 
Whiting,  George  M.,  334,  475n 
Whiting,  Seymour  W.,  252,  327,  410 
Whitley,  Michael,  Appendix  E 
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Whitley,  Ophelia,  365,  420n,  548 

Whitley  family,  423,  662 

Whitney,  Eli,  134-135,  209 

Whitten,  W.  C„  532,  532n 

Whittlesey,  Eliphalet,  552 

Wiatt,  John  T.  C.,  146,  152,  153n,  155 

Wiatt,  Thomas,  31  On 

Wicker,  John  A.,  269 

Widow’s  Son  (Masonic)  Lodge  No.  4,  622 

Widows,  diverse  circumstances,  156-160 

Wierner  (Union  sutler),  569 

Wiggins,  J.  W.,  270n,  661 

Wiggs,  Thomas  J.,  657,  662 

Wilbur,  Charles  H.,  347 

Wilburn,  John,  659 

Wildcat  (Wild  Catt)  Branch,  22,  24 

Wildcats,  27 

Wilder,  Gaston  H.,  252,  557,  Appendix  E 

Wilder,  Haywood,  646 

Wilder,  Merritt,  646,  647 

Wilder,  William,  647 

Wilder,  Willis,  643 

Wilder  family,  102 

Wilder  plantation,  514 

Wilder’s  Grove,  102,  514 

Wiley,  Calvin  Henderson,  322,  322n,  323,  325,  326,  491 

Wiley,  P.  A.,  575,  589n 

Wiley’s  North  Carolina  Reader,  322,  322n 

Wilfong,  Jacob,  115 

Wilkes,  Francis,  71 

Will’s  Forest,  515,  515n,  540n 

Will’s  Forest  Street,  515n 

Willard,  Hannah,  576n 

Willard,  William  H.,  563n,  576 

William  B.  Smith  and  Company,  publishers,  336 

William  G.  Hill  Masonic  Lodge  No.  218,  621 

William  T.  Bain  Masonic  Lodge  No.  231,  663 

William,  W.  D.,  283,  283n 

Williams,  Alfred,  442,  569,  Appendix  B 

Williams,  Alfred,  and  Co.,  569,  569n 

Williams,  August,  253 

Williams,  Ben  Forrest,  232n,  343n 

Williams,  Benton  S.  D.,  594,  Appendix  E 

Williams,  Catharine,  537 

Williams,  David,  651,  654-655 

Williams,  Eli,  567-568 

Williams,  Elisha,  253 

Williams,  Evans,  253 

Williams,  Governor  Benjamin,  94-96,  118,  122,  123,  123-124, 
220,  Appendix  E 
Williams,  Henry,  643 
Williams,  J.  G.,  272 
Williams,  James,  123 
Williams,  John,  357n 
Williams,  John,  Jr.,  31 
Williams,  John  A.,  123 
Williams,  John  E.,  627n 

Williams,  John  G.,  272,  313,  272,  575,  589n,  607n 
Williams,  John  G.  and  Co.,  575 
Williams,  John  R.,  572 
Williams,  Madison,  253 

Williams,  Merriam  C.  White  (Mrs.  John  G.),  575 

Williams,  Penny,  523 

Williams,  Peter  P.,  487,  487n 

Williams,  Robert,  123,  152,  643,  Appendix  E 

Williams,  S.  M.,  491 

Williams,  Sarah  Adeline  Howell,  357n 

Williams,  Thomas,  643 

Williams,  Tom,  253 

Williams,  W.  D.,  278 

Williams,  W.  H.  &  Co.,  270n 

Williams,  William,  654 

Williams  families,  22,  25,  102 

Williams  and  Haywood  (drugstore),  270n,  442,  567,  569 

Williams  Crossroads,  102 

Williams’s  liquor  store  (Rolesville),  654 

Williamsborough,  310n 

Williamson,  Bailey  P.,  563,  563n,  567,  572 

Williamson,  Ella  Mial,  305 

Williamson,  Eula,  182n 

Williamson,  James,  120n 

Williamson,  John,  408 

Williamson,  Robert  G.,  212 

Williamson,  Sarah  Denny  (Mrs.  Bailey),  305n,  487,  487n 
Williamson,  Upchurch,  &  Thomas  grovery,  568  illus. 
Williamson  building  (Raleigh),  623 
Willie  Lynn’s,  458-459 
Willographs,  349 


Willow  Springs,  172n,  443 
Wills,  Archibald,  116,  187,  198-199 
Wills,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  304 

Wilmington, 68, 71, 72, 73,  128,  193,  198n, 255,  260, 270, 271 , 
285,  350,  354n,  370,  423-424,  447,  477,  494,  560,  581-582, 
583,  584,  622,  637 

Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  247,  260,  264n 
Wilmington  Street,  Raleigh,  origin  of  name,  82 
Wilmington  District,  82  illus.,  84 

Wilson  Chapel  Methodist  Church  (iater  Wilson  Temple 
United  Methodist),  643,  645 
Wilson,  257n 
Wilson,  E.  H.,  663 
Wilson,  Frank  I.,  264,  454 
Wilson,  J.,  and  Mrs.,  344 
Wilson,  John,  324,  371-372 
Wilson,  Marsh,  161 
Wilson,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  470-471 
Wilson,  Mrs.,  314 
Winder,  J.  C.,  475-476 
Winder,  John  C.,  284 
Winder,  William  H.,  284 
Wine  industry,  promoted,  139 
Wingate,  E.  H.,  252,  271 
Wingate,  Washington  Manly,  472 
Winn,  John,  91,  147 
Winslow,  J.  W.,  627n 
Winston,  John,  family,  658n 
Winston-Salem,  294n,  300,  300n,  668n 
Winters,  John  W.,  625n 
Wisconsin,  527,  527n,  533,  567 
Withers,  Mary  I.,  266n 
Witherspoon’s  Precinct,  397 
“Wolcot’s  corner”  (Raleigh),  275n 
Wolf  Branch,  22 
Wolf(e),  Cynthia  C.  Hill,  599n 
Wolffe),  Hattie  J.  Watson,  599n 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  599,  599n 
Wolf(e),  William  Oliver,  599,  599n 
Wolpord,  M.,  201-205 
Woltering,  Joseph,  282 
Wolves,  22,  22n,  27 
Womack  family,  26 
Womble,  Anna  D.,  324 
Womble,  John  T.,  475n,  606 
Womble,  Jordan,  270n,  316n,  337,  453,  567 
Womble,  Jordan,  Jr.,  324,  453 
Womble,  L.  D.,  574 
Womble,  W.  T.,  277 
Womble,  William  J.,  325 

Women:  admitted  to  Shaw,  first  such  action  by  Negro  higher 
educational  institution  in  U.S.,  61 1 ;  admitted  as  boarding 
students  at  Shaw,  612;  advised  of  opportunities  in 
California  gold  region,  414-415;  aided  by  men  in  founding 
Confederate  Cemetery,  586-588,  587n;  artists  (see  Mason, 
Mary  Ann);  attitudes  toward  non-volunteers  (Civil  War), 
470n;  as  bank  officers,  575;  convert  homes  into  rooming 
houses,  570;  described  by  Ohio  correspondent  (1865), 
528;  education  of,  xv;  hide  valuables  under  clothing 
(1865),  503;  indigent,  provided  materials  for  self-support, 
432;  invited  to  Wake  farmers’  meeting  (1853),  293; 
“loose,”  275n,  413;  make  knapsacks  (1813),  153;  manage 
farms  during  Civil  War,  487,  557;  manners  toward  Union 
soldiers,  528,  528n;  offer  food  and  drink  to  retreating 
Confederates,  501-502;  operate  postwar  boarding  houses, 
businesses,  570,  574;  originate  Confederate  Memorial 
Day,  586-588,  587n;  participation  in  1840s  politics,  390, 
393;  present  flag  to  Raleigh  Rifles,  472;  reaction  to  seces¬ 
sion,  459,  459n;  principals  in  freedmen’s  schools,  608, 
609;  seek  teaching  jobs  for  livelihood,  605;  sell  foods  for 
support,  after  war,  566-567;  separate  public  facilities  for, 
296,  371,  372,  580;  shun  early  postwar  public  events, 
578-579;  sponsor  charity  events,  organizations,  432-433; 
teachers,  private  homes  and  schools,  183-192,  300-329, 
600-615,  passim;  teachers,  public  schools,  322,  324-325 
(numbers  of,  compared  with  numbers  of  men,  322);  vol¬ 
unteer  activities  (Civil  War),  462,  464,  465,  466,  467n; 
work  of,  exhibited  at  State  Fair,  296;  writers  (see  Baker, 
Emma  Eugene;  Chamberlain,  Hope  S.;  Clarke,  Mary 
Bayard;  Gales,  Winifred  Marshall;  Harris,  Bernice  Kelly; 
Mason,  Mary  Ann 
Wood,  Newton,  304 
Wood,  Solomon,  67 
Wood  family,  26 
Wood  carvers,  253 

Wood  yard,  owned  by  freed  slave,  274 
Wood-Notes,  by  Mary  Bayard  Devereux  Clarke,  335 
Woodard,  Andrew  J.,  650 
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Woodcuts,  local,  early,  in  newspapers,  86  illus. ,  240  illus., 
331  illus. 

Woodell,  B.  H.,  560n 

Woodell,  W.  W.,  270n 

Wooden  map,  original  Roles ville,  418  illus. 

Wooden  shoe  factory  (Civil  War),  487-488,  488n 

Woodfin,  John  W.,  294 

Woodland  Baptist  Church,  618 

Woods,  C.  H.,  646 

Woods,  E.  H.,  647 

Woodville  Academy,  304 

Woodward,  Sally,  161 

Wootten,  Col.,  68 

Wootten  (Wooten),  Thomas,  48,  58n,  64,  66,  70,  71,  Appen¬ 
dixes  B,  E 

Work  house,  county,  461n,  631-632 
Workingmen’s  Association,  Wake  County,  277-278 
Works  Progress  Administration  projects  center,  601n 
World  War  II,  601n,  623n,  667,  668 
Worth,  G.  B.,  348-349 

Worth,  Governor  Jonathan,  485,  525,  563n,  591,  598n;  resi¬ 
dence,  526n,  598n,  Appendix  E 
Worth,  Nicholas  (pseudonym  of  Walter  Hines  Page),  425n 
Wreath  from  the  Woods  of  Carolina,  A,  by  Mary  Ann 
Mason,  336-337;  cover,  336  illus. 

Wright  family,  26 

Writers,  196,  196n,  335-337,  346,  585-586;  local  history,  586, 
586n.  See  also  Poets;  Women,  writers 
Wyatt,  E.  F.,  286,  567 
Wyatt,  Henry  Lawson,  461 
Wyatt,  Job  P.,  567 
Wyatt,  L.  R.,  654-655 
Wyatt,  W.  F.,  654-655 
Wyatt  family,  101 
Wyatt  (community),  101,  191,  303 
Wyatt’s  Bend,  541 
Wyche,  Robert,  610 
Wynn’s  Store,  391n 
Wynne,  Allen  S.,  300 
Wynne,  R.  W.,  631,  Appendix  B 
Wynne,  Richard  I.,  546,  Appendix  E 
Wynne,  Robert  W.,  630,  Appendix  E 


Yale  University,  188 
Yancey,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Sterling),  437 
Yancey,  Sterling,  154,  Appendix  D 
Yarborough  (Yarbrough),  Edward,  372,  372n,  433;  spelling 
of  name,  372n 

Yarborough  (Yarbrough),  Edward,  Jr.,  447,  447n 
Yarborough,  Jack,  612 
Yarbrough,  Mrs.,  372n 

Yarborough  (Yarboro)  Hotel  (House),  271  illus.,  372,  372n, 
373  illus. ,  396, 402  illus. ,  489,  490,  550,  570,  591 , 636  illus. ; 
spelling  of  name(s),  372n,  570n 


Yates,  Alvis,  650 
Yates,  B.  M.,  664 
Yates,  Eliza  Moring,  379 

Yates,  Matthew  Tyson,  378,  379,  379n;  birthplace,  378 
illus.,  379n 

Yates  Baptist  Association,  378  illus.,  379n 

Yates  Mill,  524;  pictured,  iv 

Yazoo  County,  Mississippi,  451 

Yeargain,  James,  284 

Yeargan  plantation,  505n 

Yeargin,  Joseph,  484 

Yellady,  Dilly,  511 

YMCA  (Raleigh),  433,  601n,  622-623,  623n;  “YMCA  No.  1 
(Col.),  Raleigh,”  623,  623n;  YMCA-USO  Club,  623n 
York  Brantley,  492 
York,  Richard  Watts,  323,  471 
Yorktown,  73 

Young  Housewife’ s  Counsellor  and  Friend,  by  Mary  Ann 
Mason,  337;  excerpts,  360-361 
“Young  Ladies’  Polka  Gallopade,”  by  H.  I.  I.  Solomons, 
340n 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  See  YMCA 

Young,  Ann,  371 

Young,  Ann  A.,  371n 

Young,  Briant,  419 

Young,  Daniel,  253 

Young,  Isham,  253,  301,  419 

Young,  J.  E.,  314 

Young,  J.  J.,  660 

Young,  James  H.,  597,  598n,  622n 
Young,  Joseph  J.,  306,  473 
Young,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  329 
Young,  R.  W.,  660 
Young,  S.  H.,  327 

Young,  Samuel  H.,  270n,  314,  327,  385 
Young,  T.  W.,  654-655,  Appendix  E 
Young,  W  J.,  329,  433 
Young,  A.  R.,  654 
Young  family,  26 


Zaionczek,  Herr,  354 

Zeagle’s  Rock,  Appendix  A 

Zebulon,  v,  6,  102,  419,  618;  incorporated  (1907),  427,  427n, 
658,  658n,  667n;  owners  of  land  on  which  developed,  657, 
658n;  post  office  established  (1907),  658,  658n;  railroad 
reaches  (1907),  658,  658n;  turpentine  still  (1871),  657; 
vicinity,  657-658,  658n;  portion  described  as  “swamp” 
(1871),  657 

Zebulon  Baptist  Church,  662n 

Zevely,  E.  S.,  330 

Zoological  Institute  of  Baltimore,  353 
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